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<€ SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON EXTENSION OF COVERAGE UNDER 
J | FLSA PRESENTED BY AFL-CIO TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
LABOR OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE . 


March 5, 1964 

In 1938, when Congress established the Fair Labor Standards Act; it set 
“ to “correct” and “eliminate ... labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of ww This is the avowed purpose and intent of this Act, 
In order to further this aim, the coverage of the Act must be extended to all 
workers within the reach of Congressional power. Each group of workers that re- 
mains’ excluded from the coverage of the Act is excluded from the benefits of a 
national policy of eliminating detrimental labor conditions, and from the same 


basic protection recognized more than twenty-five years ago for millions of 


workers, principally in manufacturing industries. Today, millions of additional 


workers, principally in service industries, also need this protection for their 


a 


"health, efficiency, and condea’ well-being.” 

Poverty can accompany employment and hard work in 1964. Today, poverty 
is the lot of millions of families, even where the head of the family has a job. 
These are the families with enly tuconbs of less than $3,000. 

There are 4,600,000 such families. Their incidence is particularly high 
in those industries that have been excluded from minimum wage and hour protection. 

It is precisely in the industries that have not yet been covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act that great poverty among the workers' families exists. 
Forty-five percent of the families in agriculture, forestry and fisheries, 38 
percent of the families in personal services and 18 percent of those in entertain- 
ment and recreation services have annual incomes of less than $3,000. 

Poverty is reflected, however, not only in low levels of annual income, 
but also in low hourly wages. These uncovered workers are earning less than $1.25 
an ee gidce there is no statutory requirement. for such wage payment. In some 


cases, workers are paid as low as 25 cents an. hour, which was the minimum wage 


_ first established by the Congress twenty-five years ago. 


Without minimum wage protection, the employed workers in these families 


are at the mercy of unscrupulous employers who pay wages detrimental to their 


general well-being, as expressed in the Act. Thus, an important step toward attack- 


ing poverty of employed heads of families is to extend the Fair Labor Standards: Act 


1/ Sec. 2(a) 29 U.S.C. 201-219 
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broadly. The Congress can effectively advance the unconditional war on poverty, 


declared by President Johnson in his State of the Union Message, by providing 


minimum wage and maximum hours protection for millions of workers not yet covered 


by the Act. There cannot be a real war on poverty if millions of Americans are 
allowed to work under conditions that fail to meet our basic tests of minimum 
wages and hours. 

While coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act will not ensure that 
these workers will rise above the poverty level, it will at least be a step in 
that direction. It will mean that for those hours during which the individual 
works he will be paid at least the minimum wage established by Congress. 

We believe that the minimum wage should be raised to $2 an hour in order 
to provide a more realistic minimum. Even that wage standard, however, would 
not help workers not protected by the Act. 

Studies of covered workers presented by the Labor Department show that 
during the period 1948-62, without the spur of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
there was no change in wages in certain particularly low-wage industries. The 
Labor Department found that adjustments in wages took place:only when Congress 
Changed the basic minimum wage. 

While millions of workers remain excluded from the federal minimum 
wage law, there is no spur to force their employers to raise the wages of the 
lowest-paid. Originally, when Congress established a minimum wage law basically 
applied to manufacturing, it had hoped that such minimum standards would be 
adopted by the community as a whole. Unfortunately, this has not occurred. 
Those who have been denied the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act have 
lagged far behind their fellow citizens in terms of basic wages. 

State Lewes: have not filled the gaps left by limited federal coverage. 
Twenty-one states provide no minimum wage protection whatsoever. What passes 
for protection in the other 29 states is often inadequate. Only 15 states 
include protection for men; only 10 have minimums of $1.25 or more an hour; 
only 22 have overtime provisions -- just eight covering both men and women -- 
and only 24 have equal pay provisions. 

This rundown is a clear indication that the states have not provided 


adequate fair labor standards protection for these workers. 


Only 10 states provide wage standards for workers which are sub- 


stantially equal to or above the federal minimum. Less than a third of the 
states have wage provisions of $1 to $1.25 for laundry, hotel and restaurant 
workers. Many of the states have not established wage orders for certain 
industries or have excluded such industries from coverage. Only two states, 
California and Wisconsin, have moved to protect farm workers, The states 
have clearly shown that they have no intention of acting in this area, 


Congress must act to fill this void, 


Experience With Extension of Coverage 


Experience with previous extensions of wage-hour coverage has heen 


favorable. 


The 1961 amendments brought under the Act 3.6 million workers not 
previously covered. A large portion of the newly~covered were in retail trade, 


The Wage and Hour Division study of the effect of the 1961 amendments 


states in its 1963 4(d) report: 


“Despite repeated predictions to the contrary, the 
evidence is emphatic that the successive amendments to the . 
act have gone far toward its objective of eliminating con- 
ditions detrimental to the maintenance of the/minimum 
Standard of living necessary to health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers ... without substantially 
curtailing employment or earning power." 


"In covered retail trade, between June 1961 and June 
1962, about one-fourth of the employees in the Southern 
non-metropolitan areas received increases to $1.00 an hour .,. 
These increases in the wages of low-paid workers made 
possible, on the average, a 10 percent improvement in their 


level of living.” 
However, the extension of coverage to 3% million workers had "no 
discernible effect on the wage levels in the economy generally." The Act's 


impact was primarily upon the specific groups that Congress undertook directly 


to cover. 


Extension of coverage to retail workers did not bring adverse 
employment effects; the results were just the opposite. The Labor Department 
reported that “employment in covered retail trade increased between June 1961 


and June 1962." 


In a detailed study trying to seek out reports and comments, the. Labor 


Department was able to find only six cases in the whole country that substantiated 


the adverse ‘predictions and “even these were found to have been overstated." On 


the other hand, the department received many inquiries from uncovered workers 


objecting to long hours and lack of a guaranteed minimum wage, 

In its study of prices, the Labor Department found that the minimum 
wage increase and extension of coverage did not have adverse effects, The 
changes made in the law exerted no upward pressure on the overall level of 


wholesale prices. 


The general consumer price index has also been relatively stable during 


the past few years. There has been no sudden spurt in prices to suggest an 
impact by the higher minimum wage, 

Thus there is no indication of an inflationary effect due to minimum 
wage extension. 

Neither is there reason to fear greater foreign competition from a 
further extension of minimum wage coverage, The industries still uncovered 


are not in direct competition with foreign products or services. 


Union Contracts Show that Extension is Possible 


In the uncovered industries, including some restaurants, hotels, 


laundries and hospitals, AFL-CIO unions have negotiated many contracts pro- 
viding for a minimum wage of $1.25 or more an hour, These contracts show that 
these industries can adjust to the-level of the federal minimum wage, 

In order to prevent the undercutting of minimum standards, whether 
established by unions or by considerations of common humanity, it is necessary 
to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, In the following 
sections I will discuss the groups of workers to whom the AFL-CIO believes 
minimum wage and maximum hour protection should be extended at this time, 

Later on, I will discuss the need for extending maximum hour protection to 
_ substantial groups of employees who now have minimum wage protection but are 
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presently denied full maximum hours protection under the Act, 


Retail Trade 


In 1961, minimum wage and hour protection was extended to 2.2 
million retail employees, These are employees of establishments with $250, 009 
or more in gross annual sales which are part of enterprises with $1 million or 
"more in gross annual sales. We propose to remove the $1 million enterprise 
test, so that all establishments with $250,000 or more in gross annual gales 
will be covered by the Act, provided they have an inflow of $100,000 of goods 


from across state lines. This proposal would extend the protection of minimum 


wages and hours to 674,000 additional retail employees. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of retail employee earnings 


showed that 8 percent of the employees in such large establishments were paid 
less than $1 and 29 percent were paid less than $1.25. These workers sorely 


need the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


ants 


Restaurant workers have been waiting twenty-five years for coverage 
under the FLSA. Since 1961 they have been awaiting fulfillment of a promise 


by Congress to remove the inequity of their exemption from the Act. 


We urge that the present exemption for restaurant workers be removed 
so that restaurant employees in large food establishments that clearly are in 
interstate commerce will be protected by FLSA. As recommended by the Adminis- 
tration, so-called "tip" employees should be included among those to be covered, 
In 1961, Congress enacted a simplified test based on dollar volume of sales to 
help a businessman know whether his establishment is in interstate commerce for 
purposes of the Act. We urge that the same standard be extended to restaurants, 
If this were done, restaurant establishments with sales of $250,000 or more 
would be covered. This would be considerably broader than that provided in 
H.R. 9824, under which a $250,000 restaurant establishment would be covered only 
if it was part of an enterprise doing a business of $1,000,000 or more, We do 
not believe an inflow test such as is applied at present to retail trade need 


be applied in the case of restaurants. 


Presently there are 1,286,000 non-supervisory restaurant workers not 
protected by FLSA. H.R. 9824. would protect 180,000 of these workers. Our 
suggested standard would protect 424,000 -- still only a third of the employees 
in this industry and only about 4 percent of the establishments. These restaurant 
workers need minimum wage protection. Fifty-five percent of those we propose to 


cover are being paid less than $1.25 an hour. 

The impact of a $1.25 minimum wage on the total wage bill of restaurants 
would be nearly 15 percent. However, si tice labor costs are only 22 percent of 
total sales, the real impact would amount to only 3 percent, or about the same 
‘amount as most existing state sales taxes. 

Nearly a fifth of all restaurant employees are already guaranteed a 


minimum wage of $1.15 or more an hour by state minimum wage laws. Thus the 


industry is able to adjust to a minimum wage level when one exists. 


Long hours are another problem in this industry. One-third of all 
restaurant employees are now working 48 hours or more each week. If all hours | 
over 40 were curtailed for the 424,000 restaurant employees that the AFL-CIO 
proposes be covered, an additional 30,000 full-time jobs could be made available. 


Certainly this would be a desirable effect. 


Hotels-Motels 


In the hotel industry, the AFL-CIO also asks that FLSA be extended to 
establishments with total sales of $250,000 or more. This is again based on 
recognition by the Congress that establishments with sales volume of $250,000 
or more affect interstate commerce, Here, too, no inflow test seems necessary. 

: The hotel and motel industry has 416,000 non-supervisory employees. 
The AFL-CIO plan would cover 274,000 of them, rather than the 190,000 to be 
covered under H.R. 9824. Thus we would cover two-thirds of the employees in the 
industry -- those working in large ostabiteueines, 

Establishments with sales of $250,000 or more account for only 4 
percent of all hotels and motels. Yet, even by covering only this small 
minority of the establishments, the great proportion of employees can be 
protected. a 

The surveys of wages paid in this industry underline the great need 
for the protection of the Act. Surveys made by the U. S. Labor Department 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) show chambermaids in some cities earning less than 
50 cents an hour in 1963. In New Orleans the average hourly earnings of such 
employees had risen from 29 cents in July 1948 to only 50 cents in July 1961 -- 
an increase of 21 cents over a 13-year period, compared with a 60-cent increase 
in the federal minimum wage in the same span. 

Earning less than $1.25 in 1963 were 54 percent of the non-supervisory 
employees in establishments with sales of $250,000 or more. Raising the earnings 
of these workers to $1.25 would have an 18 percent impact upon the hourly wage 
bill. Since labor costs account for only 20 percent of motel receipts, and 


35 percent of hotel receipts, the total impact on costs would be no more than 


5 to 6 percent. 


This industry has also shown that it can accommodate itself to decent 


minimum wages. Approximately 20 percent of all hotel and motel employees are 
protected by a state minimum wage rate of $1.15 or more. 

The hotel industry has demonstrated its profitability by the large 
number of investors it attracts. Two thousand motels with 150,000 rooms and 
80 hotels with 25,000 rooms were built in the United States during 1962, 
according to a Fortune Magazine survey. 

Long hours are also an unwholesome feature of the hotel and motel 
industry. Thirty percent of the employees work 48 hours or more a week. By 
extending the Fair Labor Standards Act to 274,000 workers, and curtailing their 
hours to 40, an additional 20,000 full-time jobs could be made available, again 


assuming that the excessive hours now worked by hotel employees would be 


translated into new jobs for workers presently unemployed. 


Laundries 


For laundries, the AFL-CIO again asks a $250,000 establishment test for 
FLSA coverage. This would remove both the present exemption and the million- 


dollar enterprise test applicable to laundry workers. 


Of the 530,000 non-supervisory laundry workers in the United States, 


17,000 are currently covered by FLSA. These are workers in laundries selling 


across state lines or selling primarily to manufacturing plants. Under the AFL-CIO 
proposal 173,000 employees would be protected by the Act, whereas H.R. 9824 would 
sale protect 80,000. 

Again, extension of coverage to laundry and cleaning services under our 


formula would protect a third of the industry's workers, .but the extension would 


affect only 3 percent of the establishments. 


Wages paid laundry workers are particularly oppressive. Forty-seven, per~ 
cent of the employees of large establishments are paid less than $1.25, according 
to a June 1963 survey by BLS. Ten thousand of these workers earned less than 
73 cents an hour. The 100 lowest-paid employees, according to the survey, were in 


establishments with annual sales of $250,000 or more. They were paid less than 


35 cents an hour. This is sheer exploitation. 


Other BLS studies show that average hourly earnings for bundle wrappers 


in Memphis increased only 11 cents -- from 47 cents to 58 cents -- between 1951 


and 1963. In this same period the federal minimum wage rose 90 cents. 


Setting a $1.25 afninun’ wage for laundry establishments with sales of 
$250,000 or more would have a 10 percent impact on the hourly wage bill. The 
industry in some areas has increased its average hourly pay by more than this 
in the last two years. In the Newark-Jersey City area, average hourly earnings 
for laundry and cleaning employees rose 13 percent between 1961 and 1963. 

Union contracts in this industry also show that large laundries and 
cleaning establishments can pay at least $1.25 an hour. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (AFL-CIO) and the Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union 
(AFL-CIO) have union contracts with minimums of at least $1.25. 

Experience in various states has also shown that a $1.25 minimum wage 
for laundry workers is feasible. Eight states have minimum wage rates of at 
least that amount. 

Overtime protection is also needed by laundry workers. One-fifth 


of them work more than 44 hours a week. 


Hospitals 


Hospital employees also urgently need FLSA coverage. Congress has 
long recognized its concern for hospitals by providing funds for their construction 
and expansion through the Hill-Burton program. Now it is time for the Congress 
to concern itself with the needs of the employees. 

Hospital operations affect interstate commerce. Hospitals today 
regularly furnish, as part of hospital services, drugs, medicines, vaccines, 
special diagnostic aids and artificial body parts and aids, which are 
administered by hospital personnel or by physicians to patients who have been 
admitted for hospital services. Many such articles so furnished by hospitals 
move in interstate commerce. Increasingly, hospital services are being paid 
for by insurance plans that operate interstate. 

The AFL-CIO urges an extension of FLSA to employees of both voluntary 
(so-called nonprofit) and proprietary (profit) hospitals. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics studied wages and working conditions 


in this growing industry in 1956, 1960 and 1963. The surveys showed large numbers 


of workers were earning less than $1.25 an hour. 


_ Some of these workers are engaged in the same type of work as 


would be covered by H.R. 9824. Among the lowest-paid hospital employees are 
kitchen helpers, dishwashers, porters, maids and laundry workers. The 
earnings of some of these hospital emp loyees are just as low as those found 
in the surveys of restaurants, hotels and laundries. 

A review of state minimum wage laws shows that it is feasible to 
cover hospitals by minimum wage and hour legislation. Many States cover 
nongovernmental hospitals. 

\ According to the BLS datrevs. long hours are not a serious problem. 
Fortydor less hours per week was the normal schedule. Nevertheless, the | 
full pro ection of FLSA should be extended to hospital workers, including. the 


Overtime provisions. 


Motion Picture Theaters 


Large motion picture theaters are also involved in interstate 
commerce. The films are clearly produced outside of the state. 

The AFL-CIO proposes to cover motion picture theaters with annual 
gross sales of $250,000 or more. This proposal would protect 55,000 theater 
emp loyees. Still excluded would be the small neighborhood theaters which 
employ few workers. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of wages paid here in the 
District of Columbia showed that 40 percent of men who work in motion 
picture theaters were paid less than $1 an hour. 

Payroll only accounts for 23 percent of receipts in the motion 
picture industry. Wage costs thus are a small part of total costs, and an 
increase to the minimum wage would not have disastrous effects upon the 


industry, but would certainly have beneficial effects for the workers. 


Miscellaneous Services 


In 1961 Congress decided that whenever any employees in an 
establishment were engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce all of the employees in the establishment should be covered by 
FLSA. As in the case of retail trade, however, coverage was provided on 


this basis only where the establishment was part of an enterprise where 


annual gross volume of sales is not less than $1,000,000. 
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We believed in 1961 that the $1,000,000 sales test adopted 
by Congress was too restrictive, and we are more than ever convinced in 1964 
that it should be relaxed. We can see no reason for continuing to 
exclude from the protection of the Act any employee where employers are 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, and we 
urge, Mr. Chairman, that as in the case of retail trade, coverage be 
provided on an establishment basis wherever any employees in the establish- 
ment are engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce 
and the annual gross volume of sales of such establishment is at least $250,000. — 
Such an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act will bring under 
the Act some 200,000 additional employees, principally in such industries as 


wholesaling, business services and manufacturing. 


Nonprofit Organizations 


The FLSA continues to exempt substantial numbers of employees 
of ‘alte nonprofit institutions. Basically there is no more justification 
for excluding the employees of such institutions than there is for excluding 
hospital employees. Many of these employees receive extremely low wages 
and are urgently in need of the Act's protection. We strongly urge 
that the coverage of the Act be extended to employees of nonprofit 


institutions doing a volume of business or servicing at least $250,000 a year. 


This will bring under the protection of the Act some 200,000 additional employees. 


Small Logging 


Logging camp and sawmill employees, whether working in large or 
small crews, are already engaged in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. Coverage for these workers can be provided simply by removing 
the present exemption contained in section 13(a)(15) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Such action is provided for in the administration bill, 
H.R. 9824. 

These logging employees need minimum wage protection. 


Thousands are being paid less than $1.25 an hour. A Labor Department 


survey showed that in 1963, 52 percent of the workers in small, nonintegrated 


logging establishments in the south earned less than $1.25. Raising their wages 


to $1.25 would have a 6.6 percent impact on the hourly wage bill. Labor costs 
represent about one-fourth of the total value of shipments. Thus the real 
impact in the lowest-wage areas would only be about 1% percent. 

When the $1.25 minimum wage went into effect for covered sawmill and 
_ planing mill workers, 73 percent of them Te stvad wage increases to $1.25. The 
industry met this requirement and continued to-prosper. Certainly the industry 
can adjust to covering those workers now exempt. 

Many of these workers are in areas of our country plagued by poverty, 
such as parts of Appalachia and northern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
They need minimum wage protection in order to maintain minimum standards. 

Overtime protection is also needed for workers in this industry. The 
BLS survey showed that 15 percent of the employees worked more than 40 hours 


a week. They need the same overtime safeguards as other covered logging 


employees. 


-Agricultural Processing and Cotton Gin Workers 


Agricultural processing and cotton ginning are both activities which 
produce goods for interstate commerce. We favor elimination of the minimum 
wage and maximum hours exemption.contained in sections ,13(a)(10), 13(a)(17) 
and 13(a)(18) of the Fair Labor Standards Act as proposed in H.R. 9824. Later, 
I shall have something further to say about the elimination of the overtime 
exemptions for agricultural employees contained in Section 7(b)(3) and 7(c). 

Again, these are workers who need the minimum wage and overtime 
protection of the Act. The great bulk of agricultural processing workers are 
already covered by FLSA, without any detrimental effects upon the economy. 

The 13(a)(10) exemption for agricultural processing workers is a 
hodge-podge. For example, a grain elevator that (a) is not located in a place 


of 2,500 or more population or within a mile of such places, and (b) has not 


received 95 percent of the grain from within 50 miles of the elevator, is 
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exempt. However, for the storing of commodities other than grain and soybeans, 
a 20-mile test applies. For cotton ginning, a 10-mile test applies. A 
tobacco warehouse has to be within 50 miles of its source to be exempt. 

There is no reason for the special privileges given to particular 


interest groups at the expense of workers who are thereby denied the protection 


of FLSA. 


Extension of Hours Protection 


The AFL-CIO supports the extension of hours protection proposed in 
H.R. 9824 for employees engaged in agricultural processing, transportation, 
and gas stations. In addition, we propose that the exemption contained in 
section 13(b)(17) of the Fair Labor Standards Act applying to the hours of 
local transit employees be removed. 

Agricultural processing employees have been plagued with duplicating 
and overlapping overtime exemptions, all applying to the same industry. 

The Labor Department in its report on the handling and processing of 
agricultural products reported that the “differences in extent of the exemption 
period available for the various industries are not related to length of season 
or length of work-weeks." In this period of high unemployment, there is no 
need for continuing the present exemptions from the overtime requirementsof the 
Act. 

We oppose the continuation of a 14-week overtime exemption for 
agricultural processing workers. These exemptions are not needed in a period 
of continual high unemployment as has existed since 1957. We propose that 
the whole exemption be repealed, . not just consolidated. We urge the repeal 
of section 7(b)(3) as well as section 7(c). 

We submit that the proposal in H.R. 9824 to extend overtime protection 
to transportation employees is reasonable and should be approved by the Congress. 
Equally reasonable, we believe, would be the repeal of section 13(b)(7) which 


exempts local transit employees from the overtime provisions of the Fair 


Labor Standards Act. 
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Gas station employees also deserve the protection of a standard 
workweek as proposed in H.R, 9824, This bill would not bring any new gas 
Stations under the coverage of the Act. The bill would only extend overtime 
protection to those gas station employees already covered. 

Employees engaged in these industries deserve overtime protection 
just as those employed in other industries, Hours in excess of FLSA standards 


are detrimental to an overall policy of providing additional job opportunities. 


_ Time Lag in Meeting FLSA Standards 


We propose that employees brought under FLSA coverage by the FLSA 
Amendments of 1964 be given the safeguards of the Act without waiting five 
years, 

In regard to minimum wages, we urge that $1.15 become effective on 
September 3, 1964, and $1.25 on September 3, 1965. This would keep these 
newly covered workers in step with the workers first covered in 1961, These 
industries were in effect advised in 1961 that they could expect coverage 
ieee sooner than 1964, They have had ample time to prepare for such coverage. 

To delay a $1.25 minimum wage in these industries until 1967 is 
unwarranted, The workers in these industries have lagged behind too many 
years already. They should not be called upon to endure subminimum wages 
for another five years, 

In regard to overtime, we urge that the 40-hour week become effective 
on September 3, 1965. Again, this would be in keeping with the protection 
given workers first covered in 1961. The 40-hour week has bile the standard 
in this country for nearly 25 years, This is certainly enough time for 
employers to adjust to a recognized American norm, 

Experience with the 1961] amendments would also support the proposal 
for establishing a 40-hour week in 1965 without any interim 44 or 42-hour 
week, The Labor Department reported that "by far the single largest group 
of comments indicated that many retail enterprises were establishing a 40-hour 
work week standard on or about September 3, 1963, rather than setting a 44-hour 
work week, then reducing it to 42, and then to 40, on the dates specified in 


the amendments." These workers should not be required to forego a 40-hour 


standard for five years. 
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While extension of FLSA coverage along the lines we have recommended 
is a necessary first step toward extending coverage to the millions of workers 
still unprotected by wage and hour standards, much more will remain to be done 
even if all of our proposals are approved. Farm workers and other large and 
important groups will continue to remain unprotected. 

We strongly urge the Congress, even if it makes the limited extensions 
of coverage we have proposed, to direct the Secretary of Labor to study means 
whereby the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act may be extended to 
those yet unprotected. 

Protection of all American workers within the scope of the federal 
commerce clause is needed for a full scale assault on poverty. Let Congress 


demonstrate its concern with this vital endeavor, 


AFL-CIO Recommendations for Extension of Fair Labor Standards Act Coverage 
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Minimum wage and overtime coverage 


A. 


Overtime coverage (already covered by the 
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C. 


Employees of large establishments 
Retail trade 

Restaurants 

Hotels 

Laundries 

Hospitals 

Theatres 

Miscellaneous services 


Nonprofit institutions 


Small logging 
Processing farm products 


Cotton ginning 


minimum wage) 


Agricultural products processing 
& seasonal industries 


Gasoline service stations 


Transportation, including local transit 


Total additional coverage 


674,000 
424,000 
274,000 


173,000 


~ 500, 000 


90, 000 
200, 000 


200, 000 


87,000 
90, 000 


34,000 


2, 411,000 


034 , 000 


86 , 000 


1,304,000 


1,924,000 


4,635,000 
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Foreword 


A famous politician once said, “Let’s look at the record.” 
No sounder advice has ever been given to the American people. 

On the civil rights issue, the record is more important than 
ever. Today, both political parties parade as champions of 
civil rights. Both claim to have advanced the standing of the 
American Negro and other minority groups within the 
community. 

There are votes in the civil rights issue. How the Negroes, 
other minority groups, and all those who stand firmly for civil 
rights vote may well determine the outcome of the 1960 
Presidential election and other important elections to come. 

The position of organized labor on civil rights is well 
known. Our industrial unions have been pioneers in bringing 
equal rights to workers on the job. Our contracts generally 
require equal treatment to all regardless of race, creed, 
religion, or place of national origin. 

We do not claim perfection in this area, but we do claim 
steady progress. We have a practical reason as well as a moral 
reason for our concern. We know that if race or creed can be 
used as an excuse for discrimination or unfair treatment, all 
of us will be played off against each other. 

How the political parties have acted on the national and 
state levels is a matter of deep interest to us. Because of that 
interest we have taken sound advice and looked at the record. 

The record shows clearly that the GOP-Dixie axis penetrates 
almost as deeply into the area of civil rights as in that of wel- 
fare legislation. It shows also that most has been accomplished 
at the national and state levels under Democratic leadership, 
although there are honorable exceptions in a few instances. 

So that the record will be clear to our unions and all others 
who are interested, the Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
has published this document. It does not pretend to be final 
or definitive. 


WALTER P. REUTHER, President 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


The Civil Rights Fight 


A Look at the Legislative Record 


Civil rights is one of the great unsettled issues before the American people. 
Until this issue is settled affirmatively with full and equal rights for all, the 
promise of our democracy will not be fulfilled. 

The fight for civil rights today takes place on three fronts—in non-violent 
protest, in the courts, and, most importantly, in the legislative halls of the 
federal and state governments. 

Six years after the historic Supreme Court decision on desegregation, 
school integration has gotten only a toehold in some of the states, while in 
others defiance of the Court is the order of the day. Impatient at the delays 
and other violations of their basic dignity, Negroes—mostly students—have 
risen in protest against the refusal of the executive and legislative branches 
_of government to give life to decisions now legal and binding upon all 
Americans, 

In the North as well as in the South, Negro citizens are defying economic 
sanctions, social pressures, and even threats of physical violence in their 
determination to win full citizenship and equal rights to jobs, housing, 
education, and dignity. | 

Some have advised the Negro to limit his fight to economic rights and 
still others counsel him to “go slow,” be patient, and wait. But the deprivation 
of human dignity rankles deeply. Confronted with the “Christians Only” 
sign at an otherwise public beach, the Jew does not react in dollar terms nor 
is he willing to wait until the millenium for changes in human nature. Nor 
does the American of Italian descent comfort himself with the pride of 
homeownership when he is denied membership in a neighborhood social club 
because of his ancestry. 

Discrimination against many minority groups still continues in this second 
half of the 20th Century. Against no group in this nation, however, is it as 
ugly and all-embracing as against the Negro. 

Until comparatively recently the American Negro was forced to make the 
best of his plight without open complaint. He survived in the South by 
accepting the jobs refused by whites and in the urban North he was relegated 
to ghettos. 

These injustices have not disappeared from American life but no longer 
does the Negro suffer in silence. Slowly but surely his. will to achieve full 
citizenship is asserting itself in the community. - 

Final victory must come in the nation’s legislative halls where today’s 
bonds will finally be severed. The record of the nation’s two political parties 
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at the federal and state levels, therefore, is of extreme importance to the 
Negro and to all others who believe in the true meaning of democracy. As 
that record is laid out, it is apparent that the party claiming Abraham Lincoln 
has long since departed from his teachings and has generally allied itself in 
practice with the South on the civil rights issue as well as upon other major 
welfare issues. 

On the other hand, the advances in civil rights legislation federally and in 
the states were enacted under Democratic leadership. Thus the “Party of 
Jackson” has taken the leadership in civil rights progress despite its Bourbon 


wing. 
The Negro’s Emergence 


The American Negro’s emergence as an economic and political force— 
coupled with his determination to fight for equality—has signaled the 
beginning of the end of second-class citizenship. Increased Negro voting 
registration—in the South as well as the North, the steady shift of Negroes 
from rural areas to urban centers, and a purchasing power that now makes 
up an important part of the domestic market, have combined to give force 
to Negro demands for full civil rights. 

The Negro can no longer be ignored. His “sit-ins” and economic boycotts 
have demonstrated his demand for social justice. His voting power—both 
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present and potential—serves as a warning to both major political parties that: 
the days of either outright rejection or meaningless lip-service to — 
are now past. 

The growth of articulate Negro leadership slenivaiile significant idlinn 
blocs in Northern industrial cities has forced both Democrats and Repubhi- 
cans to reevaluate their past performances and plan new strategies. 

For the Democrats—long used to Franklin DL. Roosevelt’s appeal to: 
minority groups—the last decade has witnessed an erosion of strength. 
Accustomed to three-to-one majorities from Negro precincts, they have seen 
many of these heavy pluralities dwindle election after election. In the 
South, despite increased state party resistance, Negro registration has_ 
continued to grow in every state except Mississippi. 

The Southern Negro is faced with the dilemma of that region’s one-party 
system. Nevertheless, his steady migration to the Atlantas, Birminghams, 
and Richmonds spells unmistakable future problems for the Southern segre- 
gationist politician. 

For the Republicans, the increased power of the Negro vote presents a 
troublesome paradox. Recent elections have shown that the GOP can 
successfully woo minority groups by promising civil rights progress. But 
for the Republicans to capture these votes permanently, they must perform 
and such performance is impossible at the national level as long as the 
party’s economic programs are safeguarded by maintaining a coalition with 
the Southern Democrats. 

At the state and local levels, the GOP problem is even worse. Business- 
dominated state machines have considered civil rights issues unprofitable. 
Republican-dominated legislatures have consistently rejected fair employment 
practices statutes. State Chambers of Commerce, local branches of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, State Farm Bureaus, and other 
backbones of GOP support have, time and again, gone on record in opposition 
to laws seeking equal opportunity for all. 

Despite past performance, the growth of Negro voting power and the 
Negro’s understandable impatience with undelivered promises have forced 
both parties to adopt stronger programs and give proof of accomplishment. 


Planks More Meaningful 


For this reason the 1960 civil rights planks adopted at Los Angeles and 
Chicago have taken on more meaning than ever before. At the start of the 
Sixties, it is not enough for the two parties to content themselves with prom- 
ises. The Negroes want and expect action, and the parties now have begun to 
recognize that empty pledges can quickly be translated into opposition votes. 

Both 1960 civil rights planks openly court the Negro vote. The Democrats 
call specifically for a federal fair employment practices act, a school desegre- 
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gation plan for every school district of the South by 1963, full support of 
Negro student sit-ins, and an end to discrimination in all federally-supported 
or assisted housing. 

The Republican plank, termed weaker and less comprehensive by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, does not refer 
to “sit-ins” by name, but affirms support for the right to “peaceful assembly” 
as a means of protesting segregated practices. The GOP likewise sidestepped 
the question of fair employment laws. Instead, it urged the creation of a 
federal commission on equal job opportunities, whose jurisdiction would be 
limited to federal government contracts only. 


The Republicans refused to set any time limit on school desegregation 
although they called for “vigorous support” of court orders. Like the 
Democrats, they pledged action to end segregation in federally-supported 
housing. 

Immediately following the two party conventions—and with the political 
campaigns gathering full steam—both the Democrats and the Republicans 
began accusing each other of hypocrisy. Each party accused the other of 
blocking past civil rights efforts and demanded evidence of a “change of 
heart.” 
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In an effort to embarrass the Democrats, the GOP called for civil rights 
legislation during the special August session of Congress. Ignoring the two 
months spent debating the 1960 civil rights act and the lengthy discussion 
that preceded passage of the 1957 law, the Republicans claimed that the 
Democrats could prove their platform was not a mockery only by enacting 
immediate legislation. 

Commenting on this strategy, the Washington Post and Times Herald 
pointed out: “There is no obligation upon either party to give effect to its 
platform pledges by trying to force new legislation through a brief cleanup 
session of Congress. . . . The idea of overnight conversion of platform 
pledges into legislation may serve to embarrass political opponents, but it 
cannot be regarded as a feasible or responsible course of action for either 
party.” 


GOP Plays Politics 


GOP political strategy was all too obviously intended to emphasize the 
civil rights split between Northern and Southern Democrats. It was also 
intended to block domestic legislation in the areas of federal aid to edu- 
cation, minimum wage, health care for the aged, and housing by renewing 
the GOP-Southern Democratic coalition. 

It was with these two ends in mind that Senate Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen (R., Ill.) could propose an Eisenhower civil rights bill during the 
opening days of the special session. The Eisenhower bill would have author- 
ized federal funds to help school districts with desegregation and would 
have set up a permanent commission to assure equal job opportunities in 
government-contract industries. 

As Democrats were quick to point out, before the Eisenhower bill was 
tabled by a 54-28 party-line vote, similar provisions had been dropped 
from the 1960 civil rights bill—with the majority of Republicans voting 
against both. Dirksen, who had voted against both provisions in May, had 
actually made the motion to kill the job opportunities proposal. 

Undaunted by the tabling motion, the GOP leadership announced that 
it would continue to press the civil rights issue during the special session 
by amending other legislation before the Senate and introducing special 
bills whenever possible. 

The Democratic decision to beat down such maneuvers was explained 
by Presidential aspirant John F. Kennedy, who told the press: “The inten- 
tion of the Republicans . . . is to use civil rights legislation to block the 
enactment of bills for federal aid to education, housing, medical assistance 
to the aged, and the lifting of the minimum wage. . . . To use civil rights 
at this time, as a method of defeating other bills whose passage is also 
essential would have meant that the session would have ended in complete 
failure.” 


Jn taking this position, both Kennedy and his running-mate, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson, recognized that any effort to enact civil 
rights legislation would lead to an inevitable Senate filibuster—a filibuster 
conducted by Southern Democrats but made possible by the refusal of sufh- 
cient Republicans to vote against limiting debate. 

Understandably, Negro leaders are anxious to obtain civil rights action 
as soon as possible. The Leadership Conference on Civil Rights—an or- 
ganization including civic, labor; church, and community groups—called 
for an “August down payment” on party civil rights planks. 

The Leadership Conference did not, however, declare that it would prefer 
civil rights legislation to needed economic measures. Like the NAACP and 
other Negro organizations, the Conference undoubtedly recognizes that a 
party's stand on civil rights cannot be considered in a vacuum. 


The Negro Vote 


Even in the face of Eisenhower’s personal popularity, the Negro vote 
generally went heavily Democratic in 1952 and 1956. 

While Negroes cast the decisive vote in Chicago and that city went for 
Eisenhower in both campaigns, most Republicans admit that this reflected 
a vote for the man and not for his party. 

Numerous surveys have shown that the Negroes have retained their af- 
finity for the Democratic Party—not because of civil rights action, but for 
economic reasons. Godfrey Sperling, Jr., Christian Science Monitor reporter, 
lias said that in polls he has taken in Negro neighborhoods during the last 
seven years, the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt has retained its vote-getting 
magic. 

According to Sperling: ““We will never forget what Roosevelt did for 
us when we were hungry,’ is still the answer behind choice of party. And 
the children and grandchildren of that depression still echo this same reason 
—not learned firsthand but ingrained in them by the stark pictures of lack 
and misery that have been passed down.” 

Today, the Republican Party is striving to erase this image. It is attempt- 
ing to seize for itself the Rooseveltian mantle: “Champion of all the people.” 

Taking advantage of open Dixiecrat resistance to all civil rights measures, 
the GOP would have Negroes believe that the deep rift in the Democratic 
Party can bring only frustration for minority groups, while the Republicans 
have no such split and are united behind the philosophy of equal rights and 
opportunities for all. 

The record shows that the Southern Democrats have played a major role 
in blocking civil rights measures. It shows with equal clarity that the success 
of such Dixiecrat tactics never would be possible without the open support of 
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the Republican Party. The GOP, time and time again, has traded the oppor- 
tunity to obtain progressive civil rights legislation for Dixiecrat support for 
conservative economic policies. 

Fully understanding the Dixiecrat position, the Republican leadership in 
Congress has consistently used the civil rights issue as a tactic for maximum 
maneuverability. The GOP may oppose civil rights to obtain votes against a 
social welfare measure, or it may suddenly appear to support civil rights to 
guarantee Dixiecrat opposition to another measure. 

The 84th Congress provides a clear example of how the GOP can hypo- 
critically endorse a civil rights proposal, not tu secure passage of the measure 
but to defeat another bill. | | 

In 1956, when the House was considering enactment of a school aid bill, 
148 Republicans voted to attach a civil rights amendment proposed by Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell (D.,N.Y.). The amendment would have 
prohibited the use of federal funds in segregated school districts. 

When the Powell Amendment was adopted and added to the school aid 
bill; 119 Republicans and 105 Democrats—almost all from the South—voted 
to defeat.the measure. Of the 119 Republicans voting to kill school aid, 
73 had voted in favor of the Powell Amendment to insure Dixiecrat opposi- 
tion when the final bill was considered. | | 
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Historically, it has been the “Party of Lincoln” that has used its surrender 
of civil rights votes as the key to maintaining an unbreakable coalition with 
the Democratic South. 

An examination of the record illustrates how this coalition has withheld 
meaningful civil rights legislation from the American people. Even worse, 
the record shows that this coalition not only has denied Negroes the rights 
of equal opportunity and equal protection, but, on the economic front, it has 
opposed the social welfare measures and government protection most needed 
by minority groups least able to help themselves. 

The struggle for federal civil rights legislation traditionally has been tied 
to rules of Congressional procedure. In the Senate, opponents of civil rights 
have utilized the filibuster. In the House, civil rights opponents have used 
the Rules Committee. To understand why the 1957 civil rights bill was the 
first such legislation to be enacted since 1875, it is necessary to go beyond 
simple study of the final roll call votes in both the Senate and House. 

Rule XXII of the Senate—better known as the filibuster rule—permits 
almost unlimited debate as a means of stalling legislative action. Under this 
rule, opponents of a measure being considered by the Senate may take the 
floor and talk as long as physical endurance permits. 

By threatening to use the filibuster, or by putting it into operation, a 
minority of legislators can so delay Senate action that they can jeopardize 
the day-to-day functions of the federal government. 


The Filibuster Story 


Under the present Senate rules, a filibuster can be halted only when two- 
thirds of those present vote to end debate. Cloture—the limiting of debate 
—is extremely difficult to obtain, since a coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Republicans control significantly more than one-third of the Senate’s 
membership. | 

As a matter of record, a vote to limit debate has passed only four times 
since 1917—and not one involved civil rights measures. 

The very history of the filibuster shows how closely it is tied to civil rights 
legislation. In the first Congress, the Senate could obtain a simple majority 
vote to invoke cloture and even this rule was repealed—as unnecessary—by 
the 10th Congress. 

It was not until 1917, during the great war debates, that the 65th Congress 
created a new rule requiring approval of two-thirds of those Senators present 
to limit debate. 

The filibuster did not become a tactical weapon, however, until the New 
Deal days. When Senator Huey Long (D., La.) spoke about “potlikker” 
and turnip greens for 155 hours in an effort to defeat the 1933 National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, he defined the battleground for future civil rights struggles. 
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In 1947, Senator John Overton (D., La.) told a Senate subcommittee: 
“Our only recourse against legislation . . . for the purpose of attracting the 
support of the Negro voters and the CIO .. . is to resort to the filibuster 
. .. I think we down South are sunk under [any majority] rule.” 


Two years after Senator Overton’s testimony, the Senate tightened its 
filibuster rules. Instead of the simple two-thirds majority called for since 
1917, the 8lst Congress amended the rule to call for two-thirds of the entire 
Senate—with absentees thus being counted as against cloture. 


The tightening of the filibuster rule, in 1949, was opposed by Northern 
Democrats. It was supported by Republicans who had joined with Southern 
Democrats to block passage of a federal fair employment practices act being 
pushed by President Harry S. Truman. 


Throughout its history, Rule XXII has well served the purpose of its 
sponsors. Filibusters have been responsible for killing two fair employment 
practices bills, four anti-poll tax measures, and three anti-lynch proposals. 


As former Senator Herbert H. Lehman asserted in 1958: “Since 1938 
almost all filibusters have been conducted against civil rights bills. In general, 
the filibuster or the threat of filibuster, is responsible for the fact that until 
1957, the Senate had not, for 75 years, been able to reach a vote on a civil 


rights bill.” 
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_In addition to providing tor almost unlimited debate, one section of 
Rule XXII prohibits a limitation on filibusters when the Senate is discussing 
a change in its own rules. This-section makes it possible for the filibuster to 
be used to block action’ ‘against filibusters. 

Because of this section of the filibuster rule, those attempting to change 
Senate procedure have always launched their fight on the opening day of 
Congress. As a new Senate convenes, the filibuster foes have sought to amend 
the rules of order that will govern the new session’s parliamentary procedure. 


The Fight Against Filibuster 


Starting with 1949, when the fear of pending FEP legislation led to the 
adoption of the strictest filibuster rule in history, there have been four major 
efforts to eliminate this roadblock to civil rights enactment. : 

Before the 1949 version of Rule XXII was adopted, Northern Democrats 
attempted to eliminate the section that permitted filibusters to be used to 
protect filibusters. At that time, a motion to close debate required only two- 
thirds of a quorum, or as few as 33 votes. Democratic Vice-President Alben 
Barkley, as President of the Senate, ruled that this rule for closing debate 
applied on “motions tu consider” bills as well as on the bills themselves. If 
Vice-President Barkley’s parliamentary ruling had been upheld, two-thirds 
of a quorum of the Senate could have limited debate—and blocked filibusters 
—any time during a Congressional session when the Senate chose to con- 
sider its procedural rules. 

Vice-President Barkley’s ruling was immediately challenged. A majority 
of the Democrats (52 percent) voted to sustain the Vice-President, while a 
majority of Republicans (59 percent) voted to provide a filibuster loophole. 

As Rule XXII was then revised, under the sponsorship of GOP floor leader 
Senator Wherry (R., Neb.), 64 votes were needed to stop a filibuster instead 
of the 33 votes that would have been required if the Vice-President had 
been upheld. 

Three major attempts have since been made to change the filibuster rule 
passed by the 8lst Congress in 1949. All three efforts have taken place on 
the opening day of the sessions in 1953, 1957, and 1959. 

In 1953 the 83d Congress was controlled by the Republicans. President 
Eisenhower had just been elected and Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) was 
Senate Majority Leader. Although the Republicans had promised effective 
civil rights legislation, when a motion was made to change Rule XXII, Senator 
Taft moved “to table”—and thereby kill—any consideration of the rule. The 
Republican majority overwhelmingly supported Taft and Rule XXII remained 
in effect. No civil rights legislation was enacted. 

In 1957, with Democrats in control, a group of pro-civil rights Senators 
in the 85th Congress again attempted to amend the filibuster rule. While 
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Senate Majority Leader Johnson was successful in tabling this proposal, he 
promised enactment of civil rights legislation. True to his word, Johnson 
guided through the Senate the first civil rights bill in 82 years. 


It should be pointed out that in the fight to change the filibuster rule, 62 
percent of the Republicans voted to keep the rule unchanged, while only 
56 percent of the Democrats voted for existing procedures. 


In 1959, another effort was made to change the filibuster rule when the 
86th Congress first convened. While Majority Leader Johnson opposed 
straight majority rule, he recommended changing Rule XXII so that two- 
thirds of all present could obtain cloture instead of two-thirds of the entire 
Senate. 


Johnson’s proposal for changing the rules was adopted—after a move to 
further relax the rules was defeated—and under his leadership, a Democratic 
Congress enacted the second civil rights bill to be passed since 1875. 


Just as parliamentary procedure has been utilized to block civil rights 
legislation in the Senate, House procedure has been used for the same purpose. 
And, as in the Senate, the GOP has opposed all rules changes advocated by 
the civil rights proponents. | 


GOP and the House Rules Committee 


In the House, the Rules Committee has virtually complete control over 
selection of bills that are cleared for floor debate prior to eventual action. 
Unless this committee approves pending legislation and “reports it out,” bills 
can usually be bottled up indefinitely. 


Only two procedures can be used to bypass the Rules Committee. One 
method involves a petition signed by two-thirds of all House members— 
almost impossible to obtain if either party opposes the measure. The second 
procedure—called “Calendar Wednesday”—permits other committee chair- 
men to call up specific legislation. This must be done in alphabetical order 
(by committees) and therefore requires the consent of other committee chair- 
men who are scheduled to be called upon first. 


Although both the petition system and “Calendar Wednesday” have been 
used successfully in a few instances to bypass the Rules Committee, they have 
not met with success in civil rights issues. 


The House Rules Committee of the 86th Congress provided the most vivid 
demonstration of the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition. Under its present struc- 
ture, the committee has 12 members, including eight Democrats and four 
Republicans. Six of the Democrats could usually be counted upon to vote in 
favor of civil rights and social welfare legislation. The four Republicans and 
two remaining Democrats had the necessary six votes to obtain a tie, thereby 
blocking action. 
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Originally established as a House “traffic cop,” the coalition has effectively 
changed the Committee into a burial ground for civil rights and welfare 


proposals. 
In 1949, following President Truman’s victory over Thomas Dewey and 


the President’s attacks against the GOP-controlled “do nothing” 80th Con- 
gress, Democrats in the 8lst Congress fought to change the House Rules 
Committee procedure. 


GOP and the 21-Day Rule 


The Democrats proposed that if the Rules Committee bottled up a bill for 
21 days, the chairman of the committee that had acted on the original bill 
could bring the measure to the floor without waiting for Rules Committee 
action. The Democratic proposal passed on a 275-143 roll call vote with 
88 percent of the Democrats favoring the change and 70 percent of the Re- 
publicans opposing the change. 

Unfortunately, on the opening day of the 82d Congress, enough Democrats 
joined with the Republicans to rescind the “2l-day” rule and it has never 
been restored. 

Pro-civil rights Representatives are still attempting to ease the Rules Com- 
mittee’s dictatorial power. In 1959, a group of over 100 Northern Democrats 
attempted to bring back the “21-day” rule and change the Committee’s 
structure to nine Democrats and three Republicans. They failed, but were 
assured by House Speaker Rayburn that “legislation that has been duly 
considered . . . will be brought before the House for consideration within 
a reasonable period of time.” 

During the 86th Congress, the House has used both the petition system 
and the “Calendar Wednesday” procedure to prod the Rules Committee. Not 
completely satisfied with the results, a larger group of Northern Democrats 
is planning to launch a new fight against Rules Committee procedure when 
the 87th Congress convenes in January. 

As mentioned earlier, Congressional procedure has played a major role 
in blocking civil rights legislation. Today, there is no federal law prohibiting 
the poll tax, making lynching a crime, or prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment practices. The lack of these laws does not reflect a lack of effort on 
the part of pro-civil rights legislators nor does it indicate that a majority of 
Congress opposes such measures. It serves only as proof that present pro- 
cedure in both the Senate and the House has permitted a determined minority 
to obstruct the majority will. The House, for example, passed four anti-poll 
tax bills, only to have each measure killed in the Senate through use of the 
filibuster. 

The story of Fair Employment Practice Commission legislation symbolizes | 
the series of frustrations suffered by the advocates of meaningful civil rights 
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laws. It also spells out the sad record of GOP obstruction in the field of anti- 
discrimination measures. _ 

FEPC first joined the American alphabet in 1941 when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt signed Executive Order 8802. The order called for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in government and private employment related to the 
war effort. While the order was established by the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, its administration was dependent upon adequate funds appropriated 
by Congress. 

In 1945, with the war ended, President Harry S. Truman signed Executive 
Order 9664 continuing the FEPC’s activities “for the effective transition to 
a peacetime economy.” The 79th Congress killed FEPC when it refused to 
appropriate the necessary funds for investigating complaints and violations 
of President Truman’s executive order. : 

Even before the death of the wartime FEPC, however, liberal Senators and 
Representatives were introducing bills to establish nondiscrimination in all 
employment as a matter of national policy. 

Starting with the 78th Congress in 1943, FEPC became a major political 
issue. Although a House Labor Committee and a Senate Education and Labor 
subcommittee voted out favorable bills during that session, the House Rules 
Committee and the familiar coalition in the Senate killed further action. 
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In the 79th Congress, a Democratic majority again reported a favorable 
bill out of the Labor Committee. The Rules Committee then refused to con- 
sider the proposal for three months until President Truman was able to force 
a vote. When Republicans lined up with a minority of Democrats to obtain 
a six-to-six tie vote, both the discharge petition and “Calendar Wednesday” 
were attempted. Both failed when the GOP voted overwhelmingly with 
the South. 

During the same year, 1946, parliamentary procedure also frustrated the 
Senate. A bill similar to the House measure was sent to the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee by Senator Dennis Chavez (D.,N.M.). As a parlia- 
mentary move, the GOP countered with a proposal that eliminated judicial 
enforcement and judicial review. 

After considering both the Democratic and Republican measures, the Sen- 
ate Committee reported out the stronger Democratic bill and Senator Chavez 
“moved to consider” the measure on the floor. His motion carried by a 49-17 
vote, but was sidetracked when a later motion to adjourn was passed by a 
voice vote. 

For the next two weeks, the Senate was embroiled in a parliamentary debate 
over its correct order of business. Democratic Majority Leader Alben Bark- 
ley filed a cloture petition signed by 48 members in an effort to end the debate 
and get to an FEPC vote. Although the Senate was operating under the 1917 
version of Rule XXII, the Democrats failed by eight votes to get the necessary 
two-thirds majority and FEPC became a dead issue for the remainder of the 
session. 


GOP 80th Congress 


The Republican-controlled 80th Congress took a step backward in 1947 and 
1948. With the GOP holding committee chairmanships, the House Labor 
Committee refused to hold FEPC hearings and took no action on the measure. 

In the Senate, a Labor subcommittee of three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats conducted hearings until nine days before the session adjourned. Dur- 
ing the hearings, one of the Northern Republicans—Senator Alexander Smith 
(R., N.J.) —joined with the committee’s chairman, Senator Forrest C. Donnell 
(R., Mo.), and a Southern Democrat in a vote to study FEPC further instead 
of reporting out a bill. 

The 81st Congress came the closest to passing FEPC legislation. In the 
House, a Democratic bill was reported out of the House Labor Committee 
and reached the floor under the then-prevailing “21-day” rule. Before the 
measure could be voted upon, however, Representative Samuel K. McConnell, 
Jr. (R., Pa.) ranking GOP member of the House Labor Committee—intro- 
duced a substitute bill stripping FEPC of all its enforcement power and 
making it voluntary. 

The enforceable FEPC bill introduced by the Democrats was killed when 
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the McConnell substitute passed on a 222-177 roll call vote. Voting for the 
substitute were 68 percent of the Republicans—enough to secure passage 
even though a majority of the Democrats opposed the measure. Of the 104 
Republicans in the House of Representatives who on February 22, 1950, voted 
against an effective FEPC with the power of enforcement through the courts, 
one was Représentative Richard Nixon (R., Calif.) who voted for the toothless 
McConnell (FEPC) substitute. 


While the House of the 81st Congress could pass only a voluntary FEPC 
bill, the Senate record was even worse. Once again the filibuster came into 
play and FEPC never was brought to a vote. 


During the 82d Congress, the Senate once again attempted to vote upon an 
FEPC bill. The measure never went past the Senate Labor Committee, how- 
ever, when two Republicans joined with the Southern Democrats to block a 
favorable report. One of the GOP Labor Committee members opposing the 
FEPC bill was the new Republican Senator from California—Richard M. 
Nixon, who, on July 3, 1952, joined with the late Senator Taft in refusing to 
support the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee’s Report favoring 
enactment of the Humphrey-Ives FEPC bill. 


No real efforts to enact FEPC legislation have been made since the election 
of President Eisenhower. Pro-civil rights Democrats have recognized that they 


EISENHOWER TAKES 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
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cannot secure the necessary votes without GOP cooperation and the President 
has come out in opposition to the measure. 

Early in 1954, when Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell endorsed FEPC, 
the President told a press conference that Mitchell was only expressing “his 
own personal views.” The President went on to assert that “there were certain 
things that were not best handled by punitive or compulsory federal law.” The 
President’s civil rights programs have failed to support, or even mention, fair 
employment practices legislation. 

Throughout Eisenhower’s first term there was no civil rights legislation, 
nor was there any demand for such action from the White House. In Eisen- 
hower’s State of the Union messages to Congress—in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
1956—the President never once included civil rights as a part of his recom- 
mended legislative program. 

While President Truman had called for enactment of a specific 10-point 
civil rights program in his first State of the Union message and had reiterated 
his proposals in each successive year, the former general waited until the 
spring of the 1956 Presidential year to make his first mention of civil rights 
needs. 


The 1956 Election 


Eisenhower’s re-election, with what appeared to be the support of a large 
number of Negroes helped to bring a change in GOP Congressional strategy. 

Congressional Quarterly reported in 1957, without naming its source, that 
a Republican Congressman had told the news service: “In the past, many 
Republicans who have no reason to oppose civil rights legislation have not 
been notably active in supporting it. 

“There were two reasons for this: First, they had no desire to interrupt 
their pleasant working relationship with the Southern Democrats who run 
Congress; and, second, they saw no possible political advantage in espousing 
civil rights. When all the Negro votes were going to Democrats, Republicans 
were inclined to say, “Let the Democrats work for civil rights.’ This election 
[1956] changed that.” 

Although Eisenhower had been re-elected in 1956, he failed to carry a 
Republican majority into Congress. When the 85th session convened, the 
Democrats were again in control. There can be little question, however, that 
some Republicans did recognize the “political advantage” of civil rights. 
For the first time since civil rights became a major political issue, enough 
GOP members joined with the Democratic majority to enact the 1957 civil 
rights act. 

The 1957 law has been called everything from “a moderate step forward” 
by strong civil rights advocates to “unnecessary and evil” by pro-segrega- 
tionists. There is little question but that the final bill was actually a compro- 
mise. While Southern Democrats voiced their opposition to the measure, 
they did not use a Senate filibuster in a die-hard effort to defeat it. 
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As enacted, with a majority of Democrats and Republicans voting for it, 


the 1957 bill called for: 


e Creation of a civil rights commission; 


e Creation of a civil rights division within the Justice Department with 


the President to appoint an Assistant Attorney General to head the division; 


e Establishment of fines for those convicted of criminal contempt in cases 


arising from the bill; 


e Judicial determination of whether defendants in civil rights cases should 


be tried by jury; 


e Specified cases in which a convicted and sentenced person could demand 


and receive a jury trial. 
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The new law, aimed primarily at the protection of voting rights, failed 
to provide federal legal assistance to those seeking equal protection of the 
laws, especially where private parties are unable to insure the Constitutional 
rights of school children as determined by the Supreme Court. 

A proposed section, commonly known as “Part III,” would have authorized 
the Attorney General to file suits to prevent denials of equal protection be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national origin. It was strongly endorsed 
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by the pro-civil rights supporters and originally backed by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

“Part III’ was removed after the Administration dropped its support, 
after which a substantial number of Republicans fought its inclusion in the 
final bill. | 

After the House had passed the civil rights bill by better than a two-to-one 
majority, the Senate attempted to bypass its own Judiciary Committee and 
bring the bill to a floor vote without committee hearings. 


Ike Takes a Hand 


President Eisenhower was able to block this plan, however, when he told 
a press conference that he had not read the complete House bill and that there 
were “certain phrases that I didn’t completely understand.” 

Taking their signal from the White House, the Republicans were able to 
send the House bill to the Judiciary Committee where three GOP members 
—Senators Langer, Hruska, and Watkins—joined with two Southern Demo- 
crats to provide a five-to-two majority to water down the proposed legislation. 

The 1959 civil rights bill extended the life of the Civil Rights Commission, 
but made no substantial improvements in the law passed two years earlier 
except to provide court referees for the registration of Negroes. Civil rights 
supporters were unable to muster the necessary strength to enact “Part III,” 
to make it clear that Congress and the executive branch support the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision, or to provide technical and financial assistance 
to states and local communities whose schools are still segregated. 

After studying Administration testimony presented before the House 
Judiciary Committee by Attorney General William Rogers and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary Arthur Flemming, Senator Paul Douglas (D., 
Ill.) declared: 

“I get an uncomfortable sense that the Administration wants to steer clear 
of upsetting the feelings of those who, by state law and hallowed custom, are 
depriving some citizens of their rights. It seems to me that the executive 
branch of our government is all too willing to let the Court take all the heat.” 

Although the Administration did submit three proposed additions to the 
1957 law, none of them reflected basic principles and the one suggestion that 
would have provided federal aid to communities in the process of desegre- 
gation was tied to approval by the community’s state. 

If the Eisenhower Administration has shown little imagination or initiative 
in the area of proposing civil rights legislation, it has done even less in the 
field of providing moral leadership for the nation. 

On May 19, 1954—two days after the historic Supreme Court school de- 
segregation decision—the President was asked at a press conference if he 
had any advice to give: the South. He replied: “Not the slightest.” 
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For four more years, until September 1958, the President refused all com- 
ment on the Supreme Court decision. When he did finally comment on 
desegregation, it was only to tell a press conference that he believed that 
integregation should be “slower.” To date, the White House has steadfastly 
refused to take a position on the moral issue involved in the sit-in and anti- 
discrimination picketing demonstrations. 

The Administration’s refusal to support openly the Supreme Court decision 
and its rejection of all proposals to hold desegregation conferences left the 
nation with no national leadership at a time when many of its citizens were 
confronting a deep moral problem. The 1957 Little Rock crisis, was, at least 
in part, directly attributable to this leadership vacuum. The President did 
nothing and said less until he was finally forced to send troops to guard 
Central High School. es 

Commenting on the Little Rock problem, columnist Walter Lippmann 
wrote, “The situation is one in which the whole climate could be changed by 
a President who took command, who spoke clearly, in no uncertain terms, to 
the patriotism, the common sense, and the good will of the people... .” 

If President Eisenhower was silent, his Vice-President, Richard M. Nixon, 
was not. Nixon told a New York City audience: “. . . speaking for a unani- 
mous Supreme Court, a great Republican Chief Justice, Earl Warren, has 
ordered an end to racial segregation in the nation’s schools.” 
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Nixon, the man who as a legislator could vote against FEPC in both the 
House and Senate, suddenly had emerged as the executive and Presidential 
aspirant who could find political advantage in a Supreme Court decision. 


Nixon and Government Contracts 


Today, the Vice-President speaks of his role as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contracts. Despite the Committee’s estab- 
lishment in 1954, it has done little to enforce the non-discrimination clause 
written into all defense contracts. | 

In the spring of 1960, the Committee made newspaper headlines by 
demanding the employment of Negroes by contractors reconstructing the 
Capitol, even though the Committee had no jurisdiction over the reconstruc- 
tion work. By the fall of 1960 the Nixon Committee still had not recommended 
the cancellation of a single government contract. Instead, its main activity had 
been limited to mailing brochures to businessmen. 

The lack of executive leadership on civil rights has led many Americans 
to believe that effective Administrative direction is vital to the successful 
elimination of segregation and discrimination. 

Civil rights advisers to Presidential candidate John F. Kennedy are known 
to favor a strong White House position. Nixon strategists take the same 
position, as demonstrated when the Vice-President insisted upon GOP ap- 
proval of his civil rights plank at the Chicago convention. 

Those advising Kennedy are reported to favor a new office for civil rights 
in the White House, a larger role for the Department of Justice in bringing 
voting cases into court, and the enactment by Congress of the “Part III” 
legislation. The Kennedy forces are known to have been responsible for 
the Democratic plank’s 1963 deadline for the start of school desegregation. 
In taking this position Kennedy’s advisers have pointed out that 1,700 school 
districts still have not started desegregating and that “the South has got to 
get started sometime.” 


More GOP Politics 


It is not hard to understand the GOP’s present lack of civil rights leader- 
ship and its refusal to take a civil rights position equal to the Democrats. 
While the Republicans are impressed by their pickup in Negro votes, they are 
even happier with their recent ability to win Southern states in Presidential 
election years. In an effort to keep both the Negro and the Southern votes. 
the GOP often is forced to give different speeches in different locations. 

Addressing a Harlem audience in 1956, for example, Vice-President Nixon 
claimed that “the Republican Party is solidly behind the President and his 
[civil rights] program . . . which means that if you support him and elect 
a Republican Senate and House of Representatives, you will get action and 
not filibusters.” 
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Only months before, Nixon’s legislative assistant Charles McWhorter, was 
able to tell a Mississippi group that the “Republican record as a conservative 
party, moderate on civil rights, best suits the interests of Mississippians.” 

Only days before Nixon’s Harlem speech, Presidential Assistant Howard 
Pyle told a Richmond, Virginia, meeting that “if I were a Southerner I 
would take my chances twice with Dwight Eisenhower and the Republicans 
before I would vote for a Democrat again . . . the President is a temperate 
man.... 

Two years later, shortly before the 1958 Congressional campaigns, GOP 
National Committee Chairman Meade Alcorn told a North Carolina audience 
that “Southern Democrats are Republicans at heart.” 

Alcorn’s remarks came during a political tour below the Mason-Dixon 
Line. In South Carolina, he told another meeting that the Republican Party 
is the real party of “states’ rights” and that the GOP is committed to the 
belief that “the federal government ought not to do anything the people 
can do for themselves.” 

A few days later, after attending the Arkansas Republican Convention in 
Little Rock, the GOP chairman told a press conference that “the time will 
come when the Southern voter will find himself in the Republican Party. 
It is the only party that comes close to what he believes.” None of Alcorn’s 
statements ever were repudiated by either the President or Vice-President. 


Today, five Southern Congressmen are Republicans. The records of Repre- 
sentatives Joel Broyhill .and Richard Poff (Va.), Charles Jonas (N.C.), 
William Cramer (Fla.), and Bruce Alger (Tex.): indicate that their election 
is based on an ability to. out-Dixiecrat the Dixiecrat. 

All five have condemned ' the Supreme Court’s school decision, voted sili : 
the 1956 House civil rights bill, and only Jonas—along with four North Caro- 
lina Democrats—refused to sign a Southern “Civil Rights Manifesto” pledg- 
ing opposition to such federal action as a violation of “states’ rights.’ 

In 1957, when 82 Congressmen signed the “Southern Manifesto” attacking 
civil rights legislation, four of the five Southern Republicans were among 
those who affixed their signatures. Only Alger refused to sign—along with 
the majority of the Texas delegation. 

If anything, the Southern Republican Party is more conservative and pro- 
segregationist than the Democrats. Southern Republicans have never spoken 
out against F'aubus-like tactics, nor have they offered any real alternative to 
Dixiecrat rule. Their election victories have been in “silk stocking” districts 
where “states’ rights” is the theme song, social welfaré:programs are termed 
“communistic,” and civil rights are never mentioned. 

GOP support of “‘states’ rights” is based upon experience as well as philos- 
ophy. The Republicans can join Southern Democrats in demanding the end 
of federal encroachment, knowing that social welfare and civil rights measures 
that cannot be enacted in Congress stand little chance of success at the 
state level. 

In the majority of states, heavy rural representation in the legislatures has 
kept social welfare statutes at a minimum or non-existent level. Civil rights 
legislation has suffered a similar fate. 


GOP in the States 


Today, only 19 states have enacted fair employment practices bills banning 
job discrimination. In each state, passage came only after a bitter fight, with 
Republicans almost always opposing the measure. 

States with FEPC laws are: New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Washington, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Connecticut, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Alaska,. Oregon, California, Ohio, Delaware, 
Kansas, and Indiana. 

New York was the first state to pass an FEP law, enacting meaningful 
legislation in 1945. Of the remainder of the states, civil rights experts charge 
that the laws of Indiana and Kansas are “unenforceable,” while the Colorado, 
Wisconsin, and New Mexico statutes are “weak” and were “enacted to head 
off effective laws.” 

The Republican record on state FEPC statutes belies the party’s claims of 
civil rights championship and defies apology. The record in the industrial 
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states proves that the GOP alignment with business interests opposed to non- 
discriminatory hiring and with antilabor groups demanding coalition quid 
pro quo has brought about the consistent surrender of civil rights. 

The story of Ohio’s 1959 enactment of an FEPC bill symbolizes the Re- 
publican position in state after state. Seven straight sessions of the Ohio 
legislature had rejected FEPC enactment. In each session rejection resulted 
from massive Republican opposition. In 1959. with the first Democratic 
majority in a decade and a party pledge to support anti-discrimination leg- 
islation, the civil rights advocates were quick to introduce a new bill. 

The proposed legislation called for the creation of a five-member Ohio 
Civil Rights Commission with authority to draw up regulations and policy; 
aimed at the elimination of discrimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry; and set fines for violation ranging 
from $100 to $500. 

Support for the bill came from the Ohio AFL-CIO, the Ohio Committee 
for Fair Employment Practices Legislation, community, civic, and church 
groups. : 

Opposing the bill were the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, the Ohio Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants. 
These same groups which had called for “right to work” legislation in 1958 
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told the Ohio Senate’s State Government Committee that FEPC represented 
“compulsory employment legislation” and that Ohio workers were treated 
well and didn’t need the law. | 

With the Democratic majority on the Senate committee voting unanimously 
in favor of the bill, the measure was reported to the floor. The Senate passed 
the bill by a 25-6 vote, with all the opposing votes cast by Republicans. Before 
final passage, Republican members of the State Government Committee at- 
tempted to enact some 30 amendments—all of which were defeated by the 
Democratic majority. The Democrats charged that the amendments were 
introduced for the purpose of weakening and “chopping up” the bill. 

After Senate passage, the FEPC bill was sent to the House and referred to 
the Labor and Industry Committee. After several hearings, the Committee 
voted out the bill by a 14-2 majority—again with the Democrats unanimously 
in support. 

When the House bill reached the floor, the Senate story was repeated. 
Republicans offered a series of crippling amendments only to be beaten down 
by a solid Democratic majority. The vote on final passage was 98-31, with 
30 of the negative votes cast by Republicans. 


Ohio Governor Mike DiSalle signed the bill into law on April 29, 1959— 
signifying the end of a 14-year battle. 

In California, the final FEPC victory followed the Ohio pattern. Successive 
efforts to enact an anti-discrimination law were defeated, time after time, by 
a Republican-controlled legislature. Following the 1958 Democratic victory 
and the defeat of the “right to work” proposition, the forces that had joined 
organized labor in opposing a statewide ban on union security again joined 
forces to form the California Committee for Fair Employment Practices. 

Like the Ohio committee, the California group included labor and minority 
organizations, community, civic, and church groups. Cooperation between 
these groups and a Democratic majority succeeded in placing an FEPC bill 
on Governor Edmund (Pat) Brown’s desk, where it was signed into law. 


Michigan Story 


The Michigan “story”—where the bill. was signed into law by Governor 
G. Mennen Williams in 1955—again details long-standing Republican op- 
position to FEPC legislation. 

In 1949, efforts to get an FEPC bill out of a House committee were de- 
feated by a 39-57 party-line vote. All of the votes to pry the bill out of 
committee were cast by Democrats. 

In 1952, four FEPC bills were introduced in the House before the final 
measure was passed. During the House vote on passage, 25 Republicans left 
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the chamber, refusing to listen to GOP Representative Crampton speak in 
favor of the statute. As his fellow Republicans left the floor, Crampton 
declared: | | 

“My grandfather and my father voted for Abraham Lincoln. I never 
expected to see the time when Republicans would leave their seats rather 
than hear a Republican discuss human rights.” 

A Republican-controlled Senate killed the bill—and took the same action 
in 1953 when a new FEPC bill was lost in the House by a 37-57 vote. The 
House vote found all 30 Democrats favoring the civil rights proposal. 

In 1954, House Democrats were unable to overcome a Republican ma- 
jority and report a bill out of committee. House Democrats voted 31-0 to 
report out a bill, while GOP members voted 55-4 to kill the proposal. Senate 
Democrats voted 8-0 for FEPC, while the Republicans in the upper chamber 
voted 12-11 against. 

In 1955, with the Democrats in control of the House, the lower chamber 
passed an FEPC measure by a party-line 51-27 vote. In the Senate, where 
the GOP retained its majority, the 10 Democrats voted unanimously for 
FEPC and were joined by 10 Republicans—overcoming 13 GOP “no” votes. 

The FEPC history in Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania is sub- 
stantially the same as the record in Ohio, California, and Michigan. In each 
state, Republican opposition has been responsible for defeating fair employ- 
ment legislation. In Massachusetts, a Democratic majority was needed to 
obtain passage; in Pennsylvania, no Democratic legislator ever voted against 


FEPC. 


GOP and Negro Progress 


America’s Negroes may be coming closer to their goal of equal opportunity 
and human dignity, but their progress, either socially or economically, can- 
not be placed at the doorstep of the Republican Party. 

The GOP’s domination by business groups opposing FEPC in the North 
and its determination to capture votes in the South has destroyed its oppor- 
tunity to champion civil rights. © 

By contrast, while Southern Democrats have remained steadfast in their 
opposition to Negro progress, their position in the Democratic Party has 
slowly but surely deteriorated. This deterioration may not be occurring at 
a speed fast enough to satisfy the Negro, but it is taking place, and represents 
the only political hope of minority groups short of party realignment. 

As the Christian Science Monitor has pointed out: “The South can no 
longer look to the national Democratic Party as its protector against North- 
erners who are determined to give Negroes ‘Class A’ citizenship despite 
Southern traditions and customs. . . . The trend away from this role began 
with the early New Deal days, but it reached its climax at Los Angeles.” 
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CIVIL RIGHT 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
CAN BE ENFORCED BY ACTION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


FOREWORD 


In 1960 the platforms of both major parties broke new ground in the 
extent and quality of their pledges for action on civil rights. The pledges 
covered both proposals for new legislation and assurances that the powers 
of the President and of the Executive Branch generally would be invoked 
wherever applicable under existing law. 

Legislative recommendations have been outlined elsewhere and will be 
increasingly in focus as the 87th Congress carries on its deliberations. Because 
attention to this sector has been continuous for a number of years, the range 
of legislative proposals 1s somewhat better understood than is the case with 
the potential represented by Executive Orders. The following memorandum, 
prepared by ]. Francis Pohlhaus, counsel for the NAACP Washington Bureau, 
1s intended to highlight the principal ways in which Executive Orders and 
action by the Executive Branch can correct existing racial abuses in areas 


clearly affected with a Federal financial or other interest. 


December, 1960 


E xperience indicates that any legislative program in the field of civil rights advanced by the new 
administration will encounter Congressional delays before enactment into law. 


Such delays should not prevent the initiation of an immediate program advancing civil rights by the 
administration, as there is much that can be done in the civil rights area under existing legislation 
and by executive action without the necessity of new statutes. 


Some of the steps that could be taken without delay are discussed below, without any suggestion 
that they exhaust the possibilities. 


GRANTS - In - AID 


Decisions of the Supreme Court and other Federal Courts leave no doubt that segregation supported 
by governmental action and/or by public funds is unconstitutional. 


It is estimated (Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960, p. 405) that for the fiscal year 1960, 
the Federal Government will advance over $7, 000, 000, 000 to state and local governments in grants- 


in-aid. 


Substantial amounts of this money will go to states that as a matter of official policy continue to 
operate public facilities on a segregated basis in defiance of Supreme Court decisions. For instance, 
the five states that have refused to desegregate public schools receive approximately the following 
amounts of their total State and local budgets from the Federal Government: Alabama, 22%; 
Georgia, 16%; Louisiana, 15%; Mississippi, 21%; South Carolina, 15%; (Statistical Abstract, p. 410) 


1. In order to insure that these Federal funds will be spent in a constitutional manner, the President 
should issue an Executive Order requiring: 


(a) that the Federal agency disbursing the funds shall make a finding that such funds will be used 
constitutionally before the funds are disbursed. 


(b) the recipient state and local governmental agencies to warrant that the funds will not be used 
to support any facility operated on a racially exclusive or segregated basis or in any other 
discriminatory manner. 


This would give the Federal Government an opportunity to deny funds where segregation is practiced 
and to sue on the contractual warranty in those cases where segregation is not detected before the 


grant is made, 


In addition to grants to governmental agencies, substantial Federal assistance goes to private insti- 
tutions and individuals, particularly in the fields of education and science. 


2. An Executive Order, similar to the one suggested above, should be issued to insure that these 
Federal funds are used in a non-discriminatory manner. 


EDUCATION 


The Civil Rights Commission has reported that the Federal Government spends over $2, 000, 000, 000 
yearly in assistance to education, These funds go into various programs, a few of which are the © 
land grant college, "impacted" area, vocational education, and off-duty military training programs. 


a 
The continuation of these programs in areas where they are conducted in institutions operated on a 
segregated basis is in fact a Federal subsidy of defiance of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 


3. In addition to the general grants-in-aid order suggested above, the President should, by 
Executive Order, or by orders of the various Federal agencies supervising these programs, limit 
participation to educational institutions that will accept all students without regard to race, religion, 


color or national origin. 


Public Law 874, which governs operation of the "impacted" area education program, authorizes the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education to operate schools for children of military personnel and children 
residing on Federal property, when “suitable” educational facilities are not provided by local au-~ 


thorities. 


Segregated education cannot be considered legally “suitable” in view of the Supreme Court's | 
decisions dealing with racial segregation. : 


4. Accordingly, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare should by administrative deci- 
sion authorize the Commissioner of Education to conduct schools for children of Federal personnel 
under Public Law 874 wherever the local communities refuse to desegregate their schools, 


HOSPITALS AND HEALTH SERVICES 


The estimated Federal expenditure in grants to state and local governments for 1960 for hospital 
and health services is well over a quarter of a billion dollars. (Statistical Abstract, p. 405) 


5. In addition to the general order affecting grants-in-aid suggested above, the Executive Branch 
should by presidential or agency order require that these services be made available without regard 


to race, religion, color or national origin. 


"SEPARATE BUT EQUAL" FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The Hill-Burton Act, under which Federal financial assistance goes for construction of hospitals, 
and the Morrill Act, under which land grant colleges receive Federal funds, contain "separate but 
equal" provisions. Possibly other Federal laws establishing programs may contain like provisions. 


These provisions were enacted by Congress prior to the decisions of the Supreme Court on segrega- 
tion in public education and other public facilities. They are undoubtedly unconstitutional under 


these decisions. 


6. The Attorney General should so advise the Department of Health, Education and Welfare or 
other agency administering such a program. Future operation of the program should be limited to 
constitutional action. 


HOUSING 


“The Federal Government now plays a major role in housing. Its participation in slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment, public housing and mortgage loan insurance amounts to billions of dollars. " 
Report of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, p. 537. 


The extent of participation in the housing program by the Federal Government has done much to 
establish existing housing patterns. The exclusion of Negroes from the benefits of most of these 
programs has led commentators to describe the Federal Government as the largest supporter of 
segregated housing and the slum clearance program as a "Negro clearance" program. 
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Unlike most Federal aid programs, the benefits of the housing programs go not principally to state 
and local governments, but to builders, financial institutions, real estate brokers and home owners 
and renters. This does not, however, affect the constitutional issue involved. The denial of bene- 
fits under a Federal program to a person because of race is equally as unconstitutional as a like 
denial of a state or local benefit. 


That there is a denial of such benefits to colored persons under Federal housing programs is irrefutable. 
This denial calls for an immediate solution to guarantee constitutional rights, (In this connection 

it is submitted that the Executive Order recommended by the Civil Rights Commission is inadequate. 
Its proposed order is so ambiguous that it could justify an indefinite continuation of existing policies. ) 


7. The President should issue an Executive Order requiring: 


(a) that all governmental or private agencies, institutions, or persons receiving the benefits of any 
Federal subsidy, loan, guarantee, or other assistance under any Federal Housing program shall guaran- 
tee in a legally enforceable manner that they or any person holding property title under them, will 
not discriminate in the sale, rental, occupancy, or financing of such property or in any other manner. 


(b) that prior to approval of any grant, loan, guaranty or other assistance, the responsible housing 
agency make a finding that such discrimination will not occur. 


AIRPORTS 


The Federal Airport Act, under which most airports servicing large cities have received financial 
assistance, requires that the airports receiving such assistance be operated without "unjust discrimi- 
nation." The contractual arrangement under which such aid is advanced contains a similar require- 


ment. 


Despite these statutory and contractual obligations, many airports continue to operate segregated 
waiting rooms, restaurants, rest rooms and other facilities. 


8. The Department of Justice and/or the Federal Aviation Agency should initiate litigation to 
enforce these statutory and contractual obligations. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Vast areas of land in the United States are owned by the Federal Government. To cite only a few 
statistics, the Department of Agriculture owns over 168, 000, 000 acres and the Department of 
Interior over 215, 000, 000 acres. 


Racial discrimination on this land is prohibited by the policy of the Federal Government so long as 
the property is under the control of a Federal agency. 


Considerable portions of this land are turned over to state and local governments, their agencies and 
to private individuals under leases, licenses, permits and concession contracts. 


In recent years the Washington Bureau of the NAACP has been instrumental in having the Department 
of Interior, the Department of Agriculture and the Army Engineers adopt policies requiring non-dis- 
crimination clauses in leases, licenses and permits involving land under the control of these agencies. 


9. The Executive Branch of Government should conduct a comprehensive study of the administration 
of public lands by all Federal agencies to determine whether their policies effectively require non- 
discrimination in the use of public land by non-Federal agencies and persons. Where such policies 
are not in effect, they should be adopted. 


Every year many tracts of Federal land are transferred to state and local governments or their 
agencies for their ownership or use, pursuant to general Federal legislation or special laws. 
Generally, there are no non-discrimination restrictions on the use of such land. 


10. The President should by Executive Order require that every deed, lease or other conveyance of 
property to a State or local government, agency or quasi-governmental agency contain a covenant 
by the grantee to the United States that such property will be operated in a constitutional manner. 


Such a covenant would give the United States clear standing to sue if violated. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Executive Order No. 9981 set a standard for equality of opportunity and treatment in the Armed 
Forces. 


Much progress has been made in reaching this standard by the military services. Much, however, 
remains to be done. 


The following are some of the indications of failure to achieve the standard of the Executive Order: 
the admission by the Department of Defense that quotas are used in the assignment of colored 
servicemen; the concentration of non-white military personnel in certain job classifications of a 
menial nature (the stewards in the Navy being a prime example); the failure of military authorities 
to consider the extra difficulties encountered by colored personnel in securing adequate housing 
because of community mores; failure to give assistance to colored servicemen in combating off-base 
unconstitutional discrimination; discrepancies between court martial sentences and other disciplinary 
action meted out to white and colored servicemen for the same or similar offenses. 


11. In order to close the gap between promise and performance under Executive Order No. 9981, 
the President should appoint a civilian dedicated to the ideals of equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment to a high position within the Department of Defense with sufficient authority and adequate 
staff to close the gap, and whose exclusive job would be the implementation of Executive Order 


No. 9981. 


It would appear that Executive Order No. 9981 is broad enough to cover reserve components of the 
Armed Forces. If this is so, it is often ignored in practice. 


Many reserve units are operated on a racially exclusive or segregated basis. Defense Department 
officials have shown reluctance to act to end discriminatory practices on the ground that they are 


“voluntary. " 


There is no more justification for “voluntary” segregation in the reserves than in the active compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces. | 


12. The President should amend Executive Order No. 9981 to extend to reserve components or 
should make it clear that it does so apply in its present form. In either event, reserve forces should 
be held to strict compliance with the Order. 


A similar condition of racial exclusion or segregation exists in National Guard affairs. As a matter 
of fact it is much more widespread, being the official governmental policy and practice in some 


states. 


Inasmuch as the National Guard is substantially financed by Federal funds, this amounts to another 
subsidization of racial discrimination by the Federal Government. It also violates the national 
policy of equality of opportunity in military affairs, which is necessary to our national defense. 


13. The President, in the interests of constitutional government and national defense, should require 
the abandonment of racially restrictive policies by the National Guard as a condition of further 
financial support to any Guard unit under 32 U.S.C. 108 and 110, by amending Executive Order 
No. 9981 to make it apply to the National Guard. 


A similar situation exists with respect to the Reserve Officers Training Corps program. 


Numerous colleges are partially dependent upon the financial income received from the R.O.T.C. 
program. Some of them operate under a racially exclusive program. 


Since officers trained under the R.O.T.C. program are expected to take command of integrated 
‘military units, it would appear that the training they receive under segregated conditions would not 
equip them for their future responsibilities. 


14, For this reason and again because of the constitutional issue of the use of Federal funds, the 
President, acting through the Department of Defense should take steps to terminate the R.O.T.C. 
program in any educational institution that denies admission to students because of race, religion, 
color or national origin. 


Colored servicemen and their families assigned to some areas of the Nation suffer grave denials of 
their constitutional rights whenever they leave their military posts. They are subjected in many 
instances to segregation in education, public facilities and services, transportation and other areas, 
all under color of state and local laws that are blatantly unconstitutional. 


Such deprivations cannot but have an effect on morale and lower military efficiency. 


15. Because of this threat to military effectiveness, the President, as Commander in Chief, should 
instruct the Department of Defense to provide legal counsel to any serviceman whose constitutional 
rights are threatened by the operation of discriminatory state or local laws or practices, 


In addition to the discrimination enforced by law, colored servicemen are often subjected to addi- 
tional humiliation by the refusal of places of business and public accommodation to serve them on 
an equal basis with their military colleagues. 


Reports indicate that such practices are established in some instances, particularly overseas, at the 
insistence or coercion of some segments of military personnel, against the accepted local practice 
and the wishes of the proprietors of the establishments affected. 


16. Because of the harmful effect on military morale and efficiency and our international standing, 
the Defense Department should order all local military commanders to exercise their disciplinary 
authority in placing “off limits" to military personnel all business establishments and places of 
public accommodation that refuse service to military personnel because of race, religion, color or 
national origin. | 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Department of Justice, acting under the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, has successfully 
prosecuted voting rights cases in Louisiana, Tennessee and Georgia. 


Much remains to be done, however, to secure the franchise for the sands of potential colored voters 
in the South. For instance, no case has been filed under the 1957 or 1960 Act in Mississippi, which 
has the lowest percentage of colored voters of any state. 


17. The Attorney General, whoever he may be under the next administration, should take immedi- 
ate steps to accelerate the program of litigation under the 1957 and 1960 Acts. 


Admitting that prosecutions under the criminal civil rights statutes are often difficult because of 
local conditions, a greater volume of such proceedings should be instituted. Use of information 
where grand jury indictments do not seem attainable and a willingness to accept the chances of 
unsuccessful prosecutions - both held to a minimum by current administrative policies and practices - 


would be of marked value here. 


18. The Attorney General should review existing administrative policies relative to civil rights 
prosecutions in the light of suggestions previously made by the Washington Bureau, NAACP, and 
other interested organizations. 


Several years ago the Department of Justice announced that it would instruct United States Attorneys 
to institute proceedings under the civil rights statutes against local officials who continued to enforce 
racial segregation in transportation. No such proceedings have been initiated. 


19. The Attorney General should initiate prosecution of those who enforce such discrimination. 


Recently the Department of Justice filed a suit to enforce the contractual obligation of a Mississippi 
county and city to operate a beach for “public use" and to make the beach available to colored 
bathers. This resulted from acceptance of a Federal grant and committments given in connection 


with the grant. 


20. The Department of Justice should make a systematic, comprehensive study of contractual 
obligations entered into with the United States to operate facilities "for public use”, without dis- 
crimination", etc. The Department should, when necessary, sue to enforce these obligations. 


There is legal precedent to support the authority of the President, acting in his Constitutional capa- 
city as Chief Executive, to protect Federal rights, even in the absence of legislation defining a 


course of executive action. 


21. The President, acting under this authority and through the Attorney General, should initiate 
without delay litigation to protect the rights of citizens under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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INTEGRATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1962 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES 
Ap Hoc SuBcoMMITTEE ON INTEGRATION IN 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED EDUCATION 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Dominick V. Daniels presiding. 

Present: Representatives Daniels, Zelenko, Scott, Joelson, and 
Roosevelt. 

Staff members present: Dr. Deborah Wolfe, education chief, Mrs. 
Tamara Wall, counsel. 

Mr. Dantets. The Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Integration in Fed- 
erally Assisted Education will now come to order. Present on the 
committee are Mr. Zelenko, of New York; Mr. Scott, of North Caro- 
lina; Mr. Joelson, of New Jersey. 

The hearings today are being held for the purpose of obtaining 
testimony on proposed legislation to provide for the desegregation of 
public schools, with all deliberate s , including nationwide first- 
np compliance with the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision cf 

54. 

It is a shame that, 8 years after our highest Court declared racial 
segregation in our public schools unconstitutional, we should still 
have to consider legislation to een our public schools. The 
unfortunate facts, however, indicate that, while some progress has 
been made in some States, there are still vast areas where no progress 
toward eliminating discrimination has been made. 

While the Federal courts, on a case-by-case basis, have done laud- 
ably courageous work in enforcing the Supreme Court mandate, the 
judicial process is, by its very nature, a slow and limited one. 

Courts must decide individual cases between the two adverse par- 
ties. Its decisions are therefore directed to the particular parties in- 
volved in the suit. | 

With this in mind, we feel that legislation to implement the Su- 

reme Court decree is vitally imperative to achieve full desegregation 
in all public schools in accordance with the Court’s mandate. 

H.R. 7111, introduced by Hon. Herbert Zelenko, of New York, 
and similar bills before this subcommittee, are designed to help school 
districts to desegregate their schools with all deliberate speed. They 
provide that all school boards file a desegregation plan with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare by a given date, outlin- 
ing their proposals to comply with the Supreme Court’s order. We 
feel that the provisions now under considération will be of construc- 
tive assistance in achieving our goal of total school desegregation in 


all parts of the country. 
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(H.R. 7111 and H.R. 10783 follow :) 


[H.R. 7111, 87th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the desegregation of public schools, with all deliberate speed, 
including nationwide first-step compliance by 1963, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of ‘the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Public 
School Desegregation Act.” 


TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Desegregation” means the assignment of all students to public schools 
irrespective of their race or color. No assignment system in which race or color 
is a factor in the initial assignment of students to particular public schools shall 
be deemed to have achieved desegregation even though placement or other tests 
or transfers or other options may be available to change such assignment. 

(b) “Public school’ means any elementary or secondary educational institution 
operated by a State, subdivision of a State, or governmental agency within a 
State, or operated principally or substantially from or through the use of gov- 
ernmental funds, or funds derived from a governmental source. 

(c) “School board” means any agency or agencies, the members, agents, and 
employees thereof, and any other person or persons, authorized to determine, 
control, or direct the institutions, structures, or places at which particular stu- 
dents are assigned to or attend public school. 

(d) “First-step compliance’ means the affording of desegregated education to a 
substantial number of students at each public school within the jurisdiction of the 
school board, not later than the commencement of the 1963-1964 school year. 


TITLE II—DUTY TO ADOPT AND IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION PLANS | 


Sec. 201. Every school board which, on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
has failed to achieve desegregation in all public schools within its jurisdiction, 
shall adopt a desegregation plan as provided in section 202. and shall file said 
plan, within one hundred and eighty days of the date of enactment of this Act 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

SEc. 202. Every desegregation plan required under section 201 shall— 

(1) provide for achieving desegregation in all public schools within the 
jurisdiction of the school board with all deliberate speed, pursuant to a 
schedule setting forth the time when and the manner in which desegrega- 
tion is to be achieved for each class, grade, school, and district within the 
jurisdiction of the school board involved ; and 

(2) provide for at least first-step compliance not later than the com- 
mencement of the 1963-1964 school year. 

. Sec. 203. Every school board required to adopt a desegregation plan pursuant 
to section 201 shall forthwith implement the same in accordance with its terms 
immediately upon its adoption and thereafter continue its implementation in 
good faith and with all deliberate speed until desegregation is fully achieved in 
all public schools within its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 204. Whenever any school board ‘subject to the requirements of this title 
loses or relinquishes any of its authority over public schools formerly within its 
jurisdiction or its authority to assign students to schools within its jurisdiction, 
the duties prescribed in this Act shall immediately devolve upon the person or 
persons to whom such authority has been transferred or relinquished. 

Sec. 205. Wherever, because of overlapping or complementary jurisdiction, 
more than one school board is subject to the requirements of this title with re- 
spect to the same schools or students, the boards concerned shall exercise their 

obligations hereunder jointly. 

Sec. 206. The requirements of this title shall not apply to any public school 
which, on the date of enactment of this Act, is subject to a court order providing 
for or ‘approving a desegregation plan for the said school. 
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TITLE | I1I—-TECHNICAL “ASSISTANCE ‘BY! ‘SEORETARY*OF HBPALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND’ WELFARE TO FACILITATE ' DESEGREGATION’ 
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SEc. 301. The Giccetacs of Health, Educatidhi 3 aia Welfare shall upon) appli 
cation render technical assistance to school boards by such means as he deems 
appropriate in ‘the preparation, adoption, and implementation of desegregation 
plans required by this title. : Technical assistance ‘may include, but shall not be 
limited to, such matters as the assembling, publishing, and distributing of infor- 
mation, including successful case histories of desegregation; the planning} calling, 
and’ holding of conferences, the: appointment of advisory councils and the assisting 
of such other means: as: the Secretary deems ee oF snearen es 

aero ron in the public’ Schools of the Nation. 


TITLE IV—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. BY SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
: EDUCATION, AND WELFARE TO FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 401. Every plan submitted to the | Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pursuant to. section 201 of this: Act shall be reviewed by the Secretary 
to determine whether it conforms with the requirements of.this Act: When- 
ever the Secretary determines that a desegregation plan submitted to him meets 
the requirements of this Act, he is authorized for the purpose of facilitating 
the carrying out of any such desegregation plan and upon receipt of application 
therefor to make grants to school boards; States, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, and other’ governmental units to assist in meeting costs he determines 
to be reasonably necessary for the implementation of such en plan. 
Grants may-be made under this section for—~ 

(1) ‘the cost of employing additional schoolteachers ; | 

(2) the cost of giving to teachers ‘and other school nadine in-service 
training in dealing with problems incident to desegregation ; 

(3) the cost of employing specialists in problems incident to desegrega- 
tion and of providing other assistance to develop understanding by par- 
ents, schoolchildren, and the general public of desegregation in order to 
reduce the possibility of community hostility or resistance to such de- 
segregation ; 

(4) the cost of replacement of funds to schools or athdolteachérs with- 
held because such schools or schoolteachers have undertaken or’ may under- 
take desegregation ; 

(5) the cost of construction, phir eeient or alteration of school facil- 
ities when the Secretary finds that lack or inadequacy of existing facilities 
makes the carrying out of a desegregation plan impracticable or mate- 
rially-more difficult ; and 

(6) other costs directly related to the process of eliminating segregation 
in public schools. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is further au- 
thorized for the purpose of facilitating the carrying out of desegregation in 
accordance with any court-approved desegregation plan not subject to the 
requirements of title II of this Act, to make grants to school boards, States, 
municipalities, school districts, and other governmental-units to assist in meet- 
ing costs he determines to be reasonably necessary for the implementation of 
‘such desegregation plan in the .same,manner and for. the. same purposes, as 
. provided for in the foregoing section of this title. 

Src. 408. Each application made for a grant under this: title shall provide such 
detailed breakdown of the measures for which financial assistance is sought as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe. Each grant under this section shall 
be made in such amounts and on such terms and conditions as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, which may include a condition that the applicant expend certain of its 
own funds in specified amounts for the purpose for which the grant is made. In 
determining whether to make a grant, and in fixing the amount thereof and'the 
terms and conditions on which it will be made, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the amount available for grants under this section and the other 
applications which are pending before him; the financial condition of the appli- 
cant and the other resources available to it; the nature, extent, and gravity of its 
problems incident to desegregation ; and such other factors as he finds relevant. 

Sec. 404. Payments of grants under this title may be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and at such intervals as the Secretary may determine. 
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Src. 405. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year in 
process at the date of enactment of this Act and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
such sums, not exceeding $40,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE V—ENFORCEMENT OF DUTY TO ADOPT 
AND IMPLEMENT DESEGREGATION PLANS 


Sec. 501. In the event that a school board, or its successor as provided in section 
204, subject to the requirements of title II of this Act has violated any of the obli- 
gations prescribed therein, the Attorney General is authorized to institute for or 
in the name of the United States in the United States district court for the district 
wherein such school board or its successor is located or meets, a civil action or 
other proceeding for preventive relief, including an application for an injunction 
or other order, against such school board or its successor. The court wherein 
such action is instituted is authorized, upon finding that there has been a violation 
of title II of this Act, without limitation upon the grant of such other relief as 
- May be appropriate under the circumstances, to require the school board or its 
successor (1) to adopt and implement a plan of school desegregation pursuant 
to the requirements of title II of this Act, (2) to implement any other school 
desegregation plan which the court may find appropriate and consistent with the 
requirements of this Act, or (3) to issue such other orders and grant such other 
relief as will most expeditiously achieve first-step compliance and desegregation 
with all deliberate speed in the public schools under the jurisdiction of the school 
board or its successor. 

Sec. 502. The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction over 
proceedings instituted under section 501 of this Act, and shall exercise the same 
without regard to whether any administrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law shall have been exhausted, and in a manner calculated to 
achieve desegregation in accordance with the requirements of this Act. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair any right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution or laws of the United States or any remedies already 
existing for their protection or enforcement, nor to prevent any individual or 
private organization from acting to enforce or safeguard any constitutional right 
in any manner now or hereafter permitted by law. 

Sec. 602. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than those to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


{[H.R. 10783, 87th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the desegregation of all public schools with all deliberate speed ; 
requires every school board which has failed to achieve desegregation in its schools to 
adopt and file with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare a desegregation 
plan providing for first-step compliance 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 

‘“Wederal Equality of Education Act of 1962.” 


TITLE I—DESEGREGATION PLANS 


Sec. 101. For purposes of this title and titles II, III, and IV of this Act— 

(a) The term “desegregation” means the assignment of all students to public 
schools irrespective of their race of color. No assignment system in which race 
or color is a factor in the initial assignment of students to particular public 
Schools shall be deemed to have achieved desegregation even though placement 
or other tests or transfers or other options may be available to change such 
assignment. | | 

(b) The term “public school” means any elementary or secondary educational 
institution operated by a State, subdivision of a State, or governmental agency 
within a State, or operated principally or substantially from or through the use 
of governmental funds, or funds derived from a governmental source. 
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(c) The term “sehool board” means any agency or agencies, the members, 
agents, and employees thereof, and any other person or persons, authorized to 
determine, control, or direct the institutions, structures, or places at which 
particular students are assigned to or attend public school. 

(d) The term “first-step compliance” means the affording of desegregated 
education to a substantial number of students at each public school within the 
jurisdiction of a school board. 
we ( nas The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Hducation, and 

elfare. 

Sec. 102, Every school board which, on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
has failed to achieve desegregation of all public schools within its jurisdiction, 
shall adopt a desegregation plan as provided in section 103 and shall file such 
plan, within 180 days after the date of enactment of this Act, with the Secretary. 

Seo. 103. Every desegregation plan required under section 102 shall— 

(1) provide for achieving desegregation of all public schools within the 
jurisdiction of the school board with all deliberate speed, pursuant to a 
schedule setting forth the time when and the manner in which desegrega- 

. tion is to be achieved for each class, grade, school, and district within the 

jurisdiction of the school board involved; and 

: (2) provide for at least first-step compliance not later than the com- 

mencement of the first school year which begins after the submission of 
such plan. 

Sec. 104. Every school board required to adopt a desegregation plan pursuant 
to section 102 shall forthwith implement the same in accordance with its terms 
immediately upon its adoption and thereafter continue its implementation in 
good faith and with all deliberate speed until desegregation is fully achieved 
in all public schools within its jurisdiction. | 

Sec. 105. Whenever any school board subject to the requirements of this title 
loses or relinquishes any of its authority over public schools formerly within its 
jurisdiction or its authority to assign students to schools within its 
jurisdiction, the duties prescribed in this title shall immediately devolve upon 
the person or persons to whom such authority has been transferred or relin- 
quished. 

Sec. 106. Wherever, because of overlapping or complementary jurisdiction, 
more than one school board is subject to the requirements of this title with re- 
spect to the same schools or students, the boards concerned shall exercise their 
obligations hereunder jointly. 

Sec. 107. The requirements of this title shall not apply with respect to any 
public school which, on the date of enactment of this Act, is subject to a court 
order providing for or approving a desegregation plan for such public school. 

Sec. 108. (a) In the event that a school board, or its successor as provided 
in section 105, subject to the requirements of this title has violated any of the 
obligations prescribed herein, the Attorney General is authorized to institute for 
or in the name of the United States in the United States district court for the 
district wherein such school board or its successor is located or meets, a civil 
action or other proceeding for preventive relief including an application for an 
injunction or other order, against such school board or its successor. The court 
in which such action is instituted is authorized, upon finding that there has 
been a violation of this title, without limitation upon the grant of such other 
relief as may be appropriate under the circumstances, to require the school 
board or its successor (1) to adopt and implement a plan of school desegrega- 
tion pursuant to the requirements of this title, (2) to implement any other school 
desegregation plan which the court may find appropriate and consistent with 
the requirements of this title, or (3) to issue such other orders and grant such 
other relief as will most expeditiously achieve first-step compliance and deseg- 
regation with all deliberate speed in the public schools under the jurisdiction 
of the school board or its successor. 2 

(b) The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction over pro- 
ceedings instituted under subsection (a), and shall exercise the same without 
regard to whether any administrative or other remedies that may be provided 
by law shall have been exhausted, and in a manner calculated to achieve de- 
segregation in accordance with the requirements of this title. 
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TITLE II—GRANTS TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
TO FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 201. Whenever the Secretary determines that a desegregation plan sub- 
mitted to him by a school board pursuant to section 102 meets the requirements 
of title I he is authorized, for the purpose of facilitating the carrying out of 
any desegregation plan and upon receipt of application therefor, to make grants 
to such school board, or to the local government having authority to provide 
funds for such school board, to assist in meeting the costs he determines to be 
reasonably necessary for— 

(1) employing specialists in problems incident to desegregation, and pro- 
viding other assistance to develop understanding by parents, schoolchildren, 
and the general public of desegregation in order to reduce the possibility 
of community hostility or resistance to desegregation ; 

(2) providing inservice training to teachers, guidance counselors, and 
other school personnel for dealing with problems incident to desegregation ; 
and 

(3) establishing programs designed to identify and assist teachers who 
are handicapped in their professional endeavors as a result of inferior train- 
ing or educational opportunity, and to identify and assist talented and able 
students who are handicapped in their scholastic efforts as a result of in- 
ferior educational opportunity. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary is further authorized, for the purpose of facilitating 
the carrying out of desegregation in accordance with any desegregation plan 
provided or approved by a court, or of carrying out desegregation by any other 
school board not subject to the requirements of title I, to make grants to school 
boards, and local governments, to assist in meeting costs he determines to be 
reasonably necessary for the purposes enumerated in section 201. 

Sec. 203. Each application made for a grant under this title shall provide such 
detailed breakdown of the measures for which financial assistance is sought as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe. Each grant under this title shall be 
made in such amounts and on such terms and conditions as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, except that a grant may be made only on condition that the applicant 
will, during the period for which the grant is made, expend for the same pur- 
pose or purposes for which the grant is made an amount of its own funds equal 
to the amount of the grant. 

In determining whether to make a grant and in fixing the amount thereof and 
the terms and conditions on which it will be made, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the amount available for grants under this title and the other 
applications which are pending before him; the financial condition of the appli- 
cant and the other resources available to it; the nature, extent, and gravity of 
its problems incident to desegregation; and such other factors as he finds 
relevant. 

SEc. 204. Payments of grants under this title may be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and at such intervals as the Secretary may determine. 
No payment of a grant shall be made to any school board, or to the local govern- 
ment having authority to provide funds for such school board, after the expira- 
tion of five years from the date on which a desegregation plan was submitted 
by such school board under section 102, or, in the case of a school board subject 
to a desegregation plan provided or approved by a court, after the expiration of 
five years from the date on which the court provided or approved such desegre- 
gation plan, or, in the case of any other school board not subject to the require- 
ments of title I, after the expiration of five years from the date on which a pro- 
gram of desegregation was begun by such school board. 

Sec. 205. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year in process 
on the date of the enactment of this Act and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
such sums, not exceeding $40,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be necessary 
for making grants under the provisions of this title. 


TITLE III—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE WITH RESPECT TO DESEGREGATION 
PROBLEMS | 
Sec. 301. The Secretary is authorized, upon receipt of application therefor, to 

give technical assistance to school boards eligible for assistance under title IT, 


and to local nonprofit organizations in the communities served by such school 
boards, in training school personnel and Gommunity leaders in techniques useful 
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in solving desegregation problems, including training and other assistance in 
establishing home study programs for academically and’culturally handicapped 
students. Such technical assistance may be given to any such school board, or 
local nonprofit organization. Whether or not such school board or the local 


government having authority to provide funds for such school board has applied | 


for or received a grant under title II. 

Sec. 302. Technical assistance authorized by section 301 may be given by the 
Secretary by such means as he deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
such section. No technical assistance shall be given to any school board, or to 
any local nonprofit organization in the community served by such school board, 
after the expiration of five years from the date on which a desegregation plan 
was submitted by such school board under section 102, or, in the case of a school 
board subject to a desegregation plan provided or approved by a court, after the 
expiration of five years from the date on which the court provided or approved 
such desegregation plan, or, in the case of any other school board not subject 
to the requirements of title I, after the expiration of five years ‘from the date 
on which a program of desegregation was begun by such school board. 


TITLE IV—LOANS TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Sec. 401. The Secretary is authorized, upon receipt of application therefor, 

to make loans—_ 
(1) to any school board, if he finds that— 

(A) part or all of the funds which would otherwise be available to 
such school board have been withheld or withdrawn by action of the 
State or local government because of the desegregation, in whole or in 
part, of one or more schools under the jurisdiction of such school board ; 
and . : 

(B) such school board has authority to receive and expend the pro- 
ceeds of such loan; or 

(2) to any local government within the jurisdiction of which any school 
board operates, if he finds that— 3 

(A) part or all of the funds of such local government which would 
otherwise be available to such school board have been withheld or with- 
drawn by action of the State because of the desegregation, in whole or 
in part, of one or more schools under the jurisdiction of such school 
board; and 

(B) such local government has authority to receive such loan and 
to make the proceeds thereof available for the use of such school board. 

Sec. 402. (a) Loans may be made by the Secretary under section 401 to any 
school board or local government only if he is satisfied that the proceeds of such 
loans will be used for the same purposes for which the funds withheld or with- 
drawn would otherwise be used, and that such purposes are necessary for the 
operation and maintenance of the school system under the jurisdiction of such 
school board. 2 

(b) Loans may be made by the Secretary under section 401 to any school board 
or local government only if he is satisfied that funds cannot be borrowed by such 
school board or local government, as the case may be, from private financial 
institutions. 

Sec. 403. Any loan under section 401 shall be made upon such terms and condi- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of this title, as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. Any such loan shall be repaid within such time as the Secretary 
prescribes after the funds withheld or withdrawn are restored to the school board 
or local government concerned, or after funds are available to such school board 
or local government by borowing from private financial institutions. 

Sec. 404. There are authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal vear’ such 
sums as may be necessary for making loans under the provisions of this title. 
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TITLE V—ASSISTANCE BY COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS TO 
FACILITATE DESEGREGATION 


Sec. 501. Part I of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is amended by inserting after 
section 104 the following new section: 


“ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 104A. In addition to the duties imposed by section 104(a), the Com- 
mission is authorized— | 
“(1) to collect and disseminate information concerning programs and 
procedures used by school districts in the various States to achieve an organi- 
zation and operation of their schools in accordance with constitutional re- 
quirements, including data as to the known effects of such programs and 
procedures on the quality of education and to the costs of such programs and 
procedures; and 
(2) to establish an advisory and conciliation service to assist local school 
officials in developing desegregation plans designed to meet constitutional re- 
quirements and local conditions, and to attempt to mediate and conciliate dis- 
putes between school officials and school patrons, upon the request of either, 
relating to desegregation of schools, including proposed plans for desegrega- 
tion and the implementation of desegregation plans already in operation.” 


TITLE VI—RESTRICTIONS ON FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID FOR SEGRE- 
GATED PUBLIC SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 


Sec. 601. (a) In the case of any program providing Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States for elementary or secondary education in public schools, the amount 
of such grant-in-aid for any fiscal year to any State shall be reduced in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section if the head of the Federal department 
or agency administering such programs determines, at the time of determining 
the amount of such grant-in-aid for such year, that the public elementary or 
secondary schools of any local educational agency in such State are operated 
in such a manner as to segregate pupils of any race or color. If the head of 
such department or agency determines at such time that all local educational 
agencies in such State practice such segregation in the operation of such schools, 
then such grant-in-aid shall only be 50 per centum of the amount it would have 
been but for the provisions of this section. If the head of such department or 
agency determines at such time that one or more local educational agencies in 
such State have initiated a program of desegregation, or do not practice segre- 
gation, in the operation of such schools, then such grant-in-aid shall be 50 per 
centum of the amount it would have been but for the provisions of this section, 
plus such proportion of the remaining 50 per centum as the number of pupils 
enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools of all the local educa- 
tional agencies which have initiated a program of desegregation or do not prac- 
tice desegregation, bears to the number of pupils enrolled in all the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in such State. 

(b) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having administrative con- 
trol and direction of public elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or political subdivision in a State; and 

(2) enrollments shall be determined on the basis of the latest reliable 
figures available to the department or agency head concerned. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, administra- 
tion, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 

Sec. 602. (a) No Federal department or agency shall make any grant or loan 
to any publicly controlled college or university unless satisfactory proof is sub- 
mitted to the head of such department or agency that such college or university 
does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, religion, or national origin in 
accepting students for enrollment. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, administration, 
or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 
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TITLE VII—PROTECTION OF INDIVIDUALS FROM BODILY HARM 


Sec. 701. The Attorney General is authorized to take such action as may be 


necessary to protect— 
(1) the members of any school board having under its jurisdiction one or 


more public schools which are desegregated or in which desegregation has 


has been commenced; | 

(2) the officials, teachers, and other employees of any public school which 
is desegregated or in which desegregation has been commenced, or of any 
public school system of which any such public school is a part; 

(3) children attending any such public school and the parents of such 
‘children ; and 

(4) any other individual assisting any such member, any such official, 
teacher, or other employee, or any such child or parent, from physical in- 
jury and from harassment, intimidation, or reprisal by any person or group 


of persons. 
TITLE VIII—ANNUAL SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Sec. 801. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall conduct an 
an annual survey to determine the number and ethnic classification of students 
enrolled in all public educational institutions in the United States. The Secre- 
tary shall prepare and publish each year data obtained from each annual survey 
setting forth the number and ethnic classification of students enrolled— 

(1) in all public educational institutions in each State, 

(2) in each elementary and secondary public educational institution in 
each school district, and the totals for each school district, and 

(3) in each public institution of higher education in each State. 


TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


SEc. 901. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair any remedies al- 
ready existing for the protection or enforcement of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, nor to prevent any individual or 
private organization from acting to enforce or safeguard any constitutional right 
in any manner now or hereafter permitted by law. 

Sec. 902. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of this Act or the 
application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than those to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 903. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. Dantets. We will now proceed with the hearings and hear our 
first witness today, our distinguished colleague from the State of 
New York, Hon. Herbert Zelenko, who is not only a member of this 
committee but also chairman of the Select Subcommittee on Labor. 
The record of Mr. Zelenko in the Congress is a very admirable one. 
He is one of the hardworking chairmen of our subcommittees of the 
full Committee on Education and Labor. I welcome you this morning 
to give your views on the bill you have introduced, H.R. 7111. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ZeLENKO. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your most 
gracious remarks. I have filed with the committee a copy of my state- 
ment, which will take me less than 10 minutes to read and summarize 
the balance of certain exhibits which I have annexed thereto. 

It is a privilege and an honor for me to have the opportunity to 
appear before you today and testify in behalf of H.R. 7111, a bill I 
introduced on May 16, 1961, to provide for the desegregation of public 
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schools, with all deliberate speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1963. , : 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States unan1- 
mously agreed that the Constitution of the United States requires that 
the public schools of this Nation be open to all without regard to race 
or color. It was made clear then for the first time that our system 
of free public education, landmark of democratic society, must serve 
equally the needs and aspirations of all young Americans. Desegre- 
gation “with all deliberate speed,” said the Supreme Court. Desegre- 
gation “with all deliberate speed” is the mandate of H.R. 7111. 

It is true that some of the stanch areas of resistance have recog- 
nized the Supreme Court decision and have proceeded in varying de- 
grees to work out the program of desegregation. These are encourag- 
ing findings; but 8 years have not brought us as far as we had antici- 
pated. I am proud to say that it has become increasingly clear that. 
the American people as a whole are determined that the mandate of 
the Supreme Court will be respected. 

President John F. Kennedy in his message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 6, 1962, stated that— 

The concept that every American deserves the opportunity to attain the highest 
level of education of which he is capable is not new to this administration—it is 
a traditional ideal of democracy. But it is time that we moved toward the ful- 


fillment of this ideal with more vigor and less delay—an educational system 
which is inadequate today will be worse tomorrow unless we act now to im- 


prove it. 

Let’s take a long, hard look at the facts giving rise to the need for 
this legislation. t us concentrate on the shocking statistics, much 
of which were discovered through the diligent efforts of the Subcom- 
mittee on Integration in Federally Assisted Education and Hon. 
Dominick V. Daniels, of New Jersey, the committee’s tireless chair- 
man. 

May I digress, Mr. Chairman, to say this was written before your 
gracious comments about me, so it is not in answer thereto. 

In 1954, 17 southern and border States, plus the District of Colum- 
bia, maintained complete segregation in elementary and secondary 
schools. The impacted-area laws, as the committee well knows, pro- 
vide financial assistance for maintenance and operation of schools and 
for the construction of school facilities where the local school districts 
are required to house the children of Federal employees. The ra- 
tionale behind this assistance holds that, if Federal activities have 
increased school-enrollments or taken property on which the local 
government could otherwise have collected taxes, the schoo] districts 
affected are entitled to some Federal contribution. These laws cost 
$312 million a year. The 17 Southern States affected by the Supreme 
Court decision contained, in 1961, 6,663 school districts, of which one- 
quarter (775) were desegregated. Ten percent (661) of the school 
districts in these 17 States get funds under impacted laws. These 
schools serve over 12 million children, over 3 million of whom are 
Negroes. Only 7 percent (215,000) of these Negro children are in 
desegregated schools. 

In the three States of Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 
no Negroes are enrolled in desegregated schools, and in Louisiana and 
Florida only one school district was desegregated in 1961. 
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These “hard core” States have shifted from statewide, massive re- 
sistance to local option and freedom of choice, fortified by tuition 
grants. Legislative enactments in these six States allow, variously, 
incorporation and operation of private schools; authorize the use of 
public funds to pay tuition grants for children to attend private non- 
denominational schools, authorize State income tax deductions for 
contributions to private schools; authorize pupil — sa plans 
with freedom of choice, giving assurance that no child will be re- 
quired to go to school with a child of a different race except on a 
voluntary at Mississippi and South Carolina maintain:a pattern 
of undisguised resistance in their 1960 ee Som enactments, repeal- 
ing any mandatory requirement for the State to maintain the public 
schools. These six States have collected $100 million for impacted 
area aid to 154 school districts. _ ; , 

The anomaly is this: At the same time these States are exercising 
their powers to circumvent a federally protected right—the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution—they are applymg for Federal sup- 
port for their public education systems. ) ifog.oxn 

The statistics are Just as alarming in the field of higher education. 

The 17 Southern States most affected by the Supreme Court ruling 
have 285 tax-supported institutions of higher learning, with 152 
known to be desegregated, in practice or principle. Of the 234 public 
colleges with all-white or predominantly white enrollment, 137 will 
accept Negroes. Fifteen of the 51 all-Negro or predominantly Negro 
public colleges will accept whites. This is by State law which pro- 
hibits integration. : 

In most cases where there is desegregation it 1s of the token order. 
For example, in Florida, of the more than 26,000 students in the State 
universities for whites, only 5 Negroes are enrolled, and no whites are 
enrolled in those institutions maintained for Negroes. Likewise in 
Georgia—of the more than 34,000 students in the 15 white public col- 
leges there are 5 Negro students, all of whom have gone through long 
legal suits in order to be admitted. Of the 37,000 students attending 
the 3 Negro institutions of higher learning supported from public 
funds in the State of Louisiana, not a single white student is in at- 
tendance. As in the elementary and secondary schools, the public col- 
leges and universities of Mississippi and South Carolina remain com- 
pletely segregated. 

The segregation found in the student body of the public colleges 
and universities is reflected in the faculties. In seven states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia—the faculties remain entirely segregated, this in spite of the 
rapidly increasing numbers of highly trained Negroes. 

As to the distribution of Federal funds, let us take a look at the 
allocations in seven States—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. For language institutes 
under the National Defense Education Act, $325,000 went to these 
States. Not one single Negro institution received any of these funds. ° 
Not one single Negro institution received funds under NDEA for 
counseling and guidance institutes. In 1960 $18 million was spent for 
agricultural research and extension in these States. Not one cent went 
toa Negro land-grant college. | | 
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The Atomic Energy Commission did not make a single grant to a 
Negro institution in these States. The National Institutes of Health 
made one grantto a Negro institution. The National Science Founda- 
tion awarded 143 fellowships to students in these States. —T'wo went to 
Negro students§{n Negro institutions. Robe 

I am in compete concert with the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
when in 1960 it} recommended that the Federal Government either by 
executive or, iffnecessary, by congressional action, take such measures 
as may be required to assure that funds under the various programs of 
Federal assistance to higher education are disbursed only to such 
publicly controjled institutions of higher education as do not discrim- 
inate on grounds of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The result of the implementation of my bill will be that every school 
board which, on the date of the enactment, has failed to achieve deseg- 
regation in all public schools within its jurisdiction, shall and must 
adopt a desegregation plan, providing for achieving desegregation 
with all delibe cate speed, with at least first-step compliance not later 
than the comm 2ncement of the 1963-64 school year. 

Understanding that there may be many problems consistent with 
the implement.ition of my bill, provision is made for the Secretary of 
Health, Educa :ion, and Welfare to render technical assistance to school 
boards, such as distributing information, holding conferences, appoint- 
ment of advi sory councils, and any other assistance deemed ap- 
propriate of progress toward desegregation in the public schools of 
this Nation. | 

H.R. 7111 simply creates a procedure and method whereby the law 
of the land may, become a reality. It is my sincere hope that this leg- 
islation will create the long-awaited opportunity for all to have a 
genuinely superior education without regard to race or color. 

With the committee’s permission, I should like to read into the 
record certain correspondence including an Associated Press wire re- 
lease which I am very proud to have made a part of my record in 
this cause and humbly offer them to this committee in that vein. 

I shall not read them at this time, Mr, Chairman, but I ask permis- 
sion that they be included to follow my statement. There is an AP 
press wire dealing with the activities of this committee on February 
28 in which the basis for the plan adopted as the policy later was 
laid during the course of the examination of the committee with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare on withholding funds 
in impacted areas. 

I also include a letter from the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, signed by Clarence Mitchell, comment- 
ing on that. 

I also include a letter from the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, signed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, relating to\that. * 

‘i Also there should be a letter from the President of the United 
tates. , 

Mr. Dantets. Without objection, these communications will be 
incorporated in the record following your prepared statement. 

Mr. ZetenKo§ I should like to go over the bill briefly. Section 1 
gives a definit: c¥ of desegregation. 
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Title IT is the vital section in the act. Sections 201 and 202 provide 
that there shall be with deliberate speed a desegregation plan and a 
first compliance step. | 

I shall skip sections and only point up the pertinent ones. Section 
204 provides that where any school board subject to the requirements 
of this act loses or reliquishes any of its authority over public schools 
normally within its jurisdiction and gives up its authority to assi 
students to schools within its jurisdiction, the duties of this act shall 
immediately devolve upon the person or persons to whom such author- 
ity has been transferred. 

In other words, this takes care of the situation wherein some States, 
in order to avoid the Supreme Court decision, have transferred the 
right, title, and interest in their children’s education to private schools; 
the duty under this act will immediaely take hold over those in charge 
of the education of those children transferred over the private school 
people so that the Supreme Court. decision cannot be avoided. 

If there is any overlapping of jurisdictions in situations like this 
with two school boards, each one will be responsible. That is, even 
those who have a part of the jurisdiction and authority for educating 
the children. 

Title III gives technical assistance by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I alluded to that in my statement. 

Title IV gives financial assistance. I realize there will be some great 
monetary expenditures involved in providing this education, one type 
of education for all children. So in title Tv, among the items for 
which we feel financial assistance will be required to help implement 
this act and to assist the States will be, for instance, the cost of employ- 
ing additional teachers; the cost of giving teachers and other school 
personnel in-service training in dealing with problems incident to de- 
segregation; the cost of employing specialists in problems incident to 
desegregation, providing other assistance to develop understanding 
by parents, schoolchildren, and the general public of desegregation in 
order to reduce the possibility of community hostility or resistance to 
desegregation; the cost of replacement of funds to schools or teachers 
withheld because such schools have undertaken or may have under- 
taken desegregation; the case of construction, enlargement, or altera- 
tion of school facilities when the Secretary finds lack or inadequacy 
of existing facilities to make the carrying out of a desegregation plan 
a reality, and other costs directly related to the problem of eliminat- 
ing segregation. fe ORs 

In other words, there is an authorization for an appropriation in 
this bill of $40 million a year to help those who are obliged to obey the 
law, to help them financially to obey the law, because we do feel and 
we know that there may be financial problems involved. Therefore, 
some of these items I read are what I feel are among those which are 
involved in the financial aspects of the bill. | 

There are also sections in this bill which deal with enforcement. 
Title V, for instance, deals with a State which refuses to comply with 
this statute. Thereupon, the Attorney General can come into court, as 
he does now, and get a court order for the compliance; but also there 
will be an implementation, the court may issue an order to achieve 
first-step compliance. In other words, this will be brought into the 
court, and the court under this statute will be enabled to work out a 
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detailed court order on what should be done to comply with the act. 
- There are other provisions which in the interest of time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not go into at this time. However, as I outlined nm my 
statement to you, both orally and supplementing my written state- 
ment, I feel that it is time now for a statute of this type to be enacted. 

Hight years is a schoolchild’s lifetime in education. Eight years is 
a lifetime period of a child in a grammar school. We have already 

assed the lifetime of one generation of children in their educa- 
tion. I do not propose, nor do I feel that the people of this country 
are ready to let another lifetime of education of another generation 
of children pass without Americanizing our school system. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Danrets. Thank you for a fine statement, as well as your clear 
and lucid explanation of your bill, H.R. 7111. 

Mr. Zeven«Ko. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much and I would 
beg to be excused from sitting as a member of this committee, not out 
of modesty after my statement, but I have some other work on a bill 
Iam managing on the floor today. 

Mr. Danrets. Are there any questions, Mr. Scott ? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Joelson ? 

Mr. Jortson. I heartily concur in the Congressman’s views and I 
want you to know that we would never accuse you of modesty. We 
do acknowledge you are very sincere in these views, you have always 
taken the lead in this type of, I might say, crusade for fairplay. I 
am proud to sit as a member of the committee with you. 

(The four documents referred to follow :) 
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WASHINGTON (AP).—The Government was urged today to force a new court 
test of school segregation by cutting off Federal funds to a school district that 
has taken no action to desegregate. 

The move was suggested by Representative Herbert Zelenko, Democrat, of 
New York, to Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner ef Education, at a 
hearing before a House Education subcommittee on the progress of school inte- 
gration. : . 

Zelenko said the case should be based on the continued flow of Federal funds 
to segregated school districts under the impacted area program, which provides 
assistance for schools burdened by the children of Federal employees. | 

MecMurrin admitted there was no question such funds have been used in the 
South to build segregated schools since the 1954 Supreme Court decision declar- 
ing such schools unconstitutional. 

“That, in my opinion, is a clear violation of the law,” said Zelenko, “and ‘if 
Federal funds are being used illegally the Office of Education has a right to 
refuse to allocate the money.” 

He said it was also a violation of the law if a school district has not even 
submitted a plan for desegregation nearly 8 years after the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that desegregation proceed with “deliberate speed.”’ 

He asked McMurrin to have the Office of Education’s counsel prepare a legal 
opinion on the point, and urged the cutting off of funds if the point is held valid. 

“That would force the school district into court to get its money and we 
would have a test case that might solve a lot of these problems,” Zelenko said. 

MecMurrin said he regards it as Congress’ responsibility to change the im- 
pacted area law if it wants any funds withheld. As now drawn, he said, the 
act authorizes the States to use Federal money in the same manner they use 
their own funds. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York, N.Y., March 13, 1962. 
Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, : 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR HERBERT: Please accept this expression of commendation to you for the 
persistent manner in which you have tried to halt the expenditure of Federal 
funds for building and operating segregated schools under the defense im- 
pacted-area program. Your examination of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare during the House hearings should be “must” reading for all per- 
sons who believe that the Government of the United States should not be a 
party to racial segregation. 

I am attaching a copy of the testimony that I presented to the Subcommittee 
on Integration and Federally Assisted Education. : 

I am also sending you a copy of a printed booklet titled “Federally Supported 
Discrimination.” This was submitted to the President by Roy Wilkins and 
Arnold Aronson on August 29, 1961, on behalf of the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights. 

Best regards. s 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 11, 1962. 
Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Hess: As you know, this Department recently decided to change its 
interpretation of the “suitable education” provisions of the impacted-area pro- 
gram and take the position that schools serving the children of parents who 
live on Federal installations are not suitable within the meaning of the statutes 
if they are segregated. Beginning in the fall of 1963, these children will no 
longer be required to attend local schools if they are still segregated but instead 
will have the alternative, in most instances, of desegregated educational facil- 
ities provided through arrangements with the Commissioner of Education. 

I want you to know how much your efforts contributed to the taking of this 
important step forward. You have been an energetic and conscientious battler 
for progress in civil rights and your leadership and help during the recent 
hearings on problems of school desegregation were of great assistance to us in 
making this major policy change. . 

My thanks and appreciation for all you have done. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
ABE, Secretary. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 5, 1962. 
Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I was glad to receive your letter of March 7, setting 
forth your views on the withholding of Federal funds under the impacted areas 
program to schools operated on a segregated basis. | 

As you know, Secretary Ribicoff testified the other day that his Department 
would rule that segregated schools were not “suitable” within the meaning of 
that term as it appears in the impacted areas legislation. Thus, after the 
school year beginning September 1963, Federal facilities will be constructed for 
students whose parents live on Federal property and payments for those children 
will no longer be made to the local school districts which do not provide “suit- 
able” facilities. | 

Your interest in this matter and your longstanding concern that people of all 
races be treated equally are, of course, well known. : 

I was also delighted to know that the Select Subcommittee on Labor, of which 
you are chairman, has favorably reported four migratory bills. This is an area 
of national concern which requires a good legislative program, and your efforts 
and those of your subcommittee are appreciated. 


y 
Sincerely, 


JOHN F’. KENNEDY. 
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Mr. Danzers. Our next witness is Mr. William Taylor, Assistant 
Staff Director, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT STAFF DIRECTOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. ELIZABETH COLE, CHIEF, EDUCATION 
SECTION, U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is William Taylor. I am Assistant Staff Director of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. With me is Dr. Elizabeth Cole, Chief 
oi our Education Section, who has been primarily responsible for the 
Commission’s reports on education. I have a brief statement which I 
is like to read. I would be happy to answer questions as I go 
along. 

I appreciate the pppoe tunity to present the views of the Commission 
in support of legislation to enforce the constitutional mandate for 
desegregation of the public schools. 

The facts which occasion these hearings and the legislation this 
subcommittee is considering are all too familiar. Now, more than & 
years after the Supreme Court’s decision in the school segregation 
cases, the great majority of biracial school districts—some 2,000 of 
2,837—in the 17 Southern States have not taken the first step to com- 
ply with the Court’s mandate. Less than 8 percent of the Negro 
students in these States are attending school with white children, a 
statistic which lends some credence to the suggestion that at the present 
rate of progress, full compliance will not be achieved for 100 years. 

Beyond the cold statistics is the debilitating effect that segregation 
has upon the individuals who are its victims. ~The Commission has 
been convinced by the evidence presented at hearings held through- 
out the country during the past 5 years that the whole range of 1n- 
dividual and community problems—lack of motivation, school drop- 
outs, juvenile delinquency, unequal opportunity in employment—are, 
at least in part, the direct result of segregated public education. 

The posture of those States primarily affected by the desegregation 
decision ranges from complete defiance to a measure of compliance. 
Despite the tragic experience of Little Rock, three States—Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina—apparently are still willing to risk 
closed schools and violence rather than accept. desegregation. 

In other States, 12-year plans and pupil assignment procedures, 
which contemplate initial assignment by race and place the burden 
of seeking transfers on Negro students, have operated to keep deseg- 
regation to a minimum. The notable achievements of strong com- 
munity leadership in Atlanta, Dallas, and Memphis in effecting a 
peaceful and orderly transition to desegregation are tempered some- 
what by the fact that, in these, as in other cities, only a handful of 
Negro children have realized their constitutional] rights. 

Moreover, our Commission has found that in the North and the 
West, where racial segregation is not officially countenanced, it never- 
theless exists in many public schools. The New Fochelle case raises 
the possibility that in some of these communities, segregation may be 
the product of State action which violates the 14th amendment. 
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It was upon these basic facts that the Commission, in its 1961 edu- 
cation report, called for congressional action. The basic Commission 


recommendation dealing with the problem of noncompliance was as 
follows: 


That the Congress enact legislation making it the duty of every local school 
board which maintains any public school from which pupils are excluded on the 
basis of race, to file a plan for desegregation with a designated Federal agency 
within 6 months after the adoption of such legislation, said plan to call for at 
least a first step toward full compliance with the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
school segregation cases at the beginning of the following school year, and com- 
plete desegregation as soon as practicable thereafter. Further, that Congress 
direct the Attorney General to take appropriate action to enforce this obligation. 


~ Both H.R. 7111, ‘coor by Representative Zelenko, and H.R. 
10783, sponsored by Representative Kowalski, would implement this 
Commission’s recommendation by requiring all school districts which 
have not achieved desegregation to file plans with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare providing for first-step compliance 
at the beginning of the following school year, and setting forth a 
schedule for desegregation “with all deliberate speed” thereafter. In 
all important respects, the bills are similar to each other and to the 
Commission’s recommendation. Thus, the following comments are 
applicable to each: | 

1) “Desegregation” is properly defined in a manner which would 
exclude assignment systems in which race or color is a factor in the 
initia] assignment of students to particular public schools. Thus pu- 
pil 2, ERNE devices which limit desegregation, by in effect re- 
quiring Negro children to seek to become exceptions within a segre- 
gated system, would not satisfy the requirements of the proposed act. 

(2) “First-step compliance” is defined to mean the nonracial assign- 
ment of a substantial number of students “at each public school.” In 
Little Rock and New Orleans, the initiation of desegregation at only 
one or two of the public schools enabled dissident and violent elements 
in the community to concentrate disruptive efforts at a few places and 
also lent support to the notion that certain schools were being singled 
out for “discriminatory treatment.” ‘The requirement that first-step 
compliance include assignment at each public school helps to avoid 
this problem and also insures that the first step will be substantial. 

If in special circumstances, this requirement is deemed to be too 
limiting, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare could be 
orp authority to approve other action proposed as a substantial 
rst step toward full compliance. 

(3) Although the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Attorney General are vested with discretion to determine 
whether plans filed meet the requirements of the act, the chance of 
conflict with the courts is minimized by the fact that the act will 
not apply to pending and decided cases and that the standard to be 
applied—‘“all deliberate speed”—is that fashioned by the Supreme 

ourt in the school segregation cases. Moreover, the duty to devise 
a plan rests initially with each school board. ce 

(4) The Attorney General is authorized to sue for injunctive relief 
if any provision of the act is violated. This last provision is of great 
importance. The remedy here is a familiar one; in fact, the situa- 
tion to which it would be applied is so unprecedented that even 
unique sanctions would be justified. Ordinarily, when the Supreme 
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Court finally settles a constitutional issue, general compliance follows 
and violations of rights are the exception rather than the rule. Here, 
however, violations have been widespread and the powers of State 
governments have been ranged against individuals seeking to vindi- 
cate their constitutional rights. Negro citizens have been compelled 
to establish their rights case by case, incurring not only financial 
burdens but often the threat of economic and physical retaliation. 
In these circumstances, the participation of the Federal Government 
is not only appropriate but necessary if individual rights are to be 
vindicated and the Constitution enforced. 

Other provisions of H.R. 10783 and H.R. 7111 would implement 
recommendations made by the Commission in its education report. 
Of special significance are the provisions of each bill authorizing 
the Federal Government to provide technical and financial assistance 
to school systems for the process of desegregation. The Commission 
has found that desegregation has been most successful in those com- 
munities which have taken firm measures to prepare the schools and 
the community and to meet the neglected educational needs of their 
children. In many cases, State help to meet these problems is not 
forthcoming, and in some instances the community must desegregate 
over the active opposition of State officials. Federal assistance is 
needed and, according to a recent survey conducted by the Potomac 
Institute, it would be welcomed in many communities which have not 
yet begun desegregation. 

Titles II and III of H.R. 10783 conform closely to the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for assistance. We would note only that 
the Commission made a broader recommendation for Federal assist- 
ance to programs designed to identify and assist teachers and stu- 
dents of native talent and ability who are handicapped scholastically 
as a result of inferior training or educational opportunity. In H.R. 
10783, such assistance is tied to the process of desegregation. The 
Commission has found that these programs, e.g. higher horizons in 
New York, and a number of lower cost and more modest programs 
which have been successful in other communities in the Nation, are 
useful in communities which are in compliance with the Constitu- 
tion as well as those which are in process of complying, and we would 
recommend broadening the bill accordingly. 

Other Commission recommendations may be noted briefly. Title 
IV of H.R. 10783, like Commission recommendation 5, is designed 
to meet the need for temporary financial assistance when a State 
attempts to thwart desegregation by cutting off a school board’s 
financial aid and credit, as the Louisiana Legislature did in the New 
Orleans case. We believe with the Justice Department that title IV 
should be clarified so that a State may not impair the ability of a 
local government or school board to receive Federal funds in such 
an emergency. 

Since the | Eee recommended that it be empowered to serve 
as a clearinghouse for information about school desegregation (title 
V, H.R. 10783) the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has undertaken to provide such services through its Office of Educa- 
tion. Thus section 104(a)(1) of H.R. 10783 may be rendered un- 
necessary by HEW’s action. 

As for the question of withholding Federal aid, the Commission 
is firmly convinced that the Federal Government has an affirmative 
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obligation to assure that its funds are spent in a constitutional manner. 
Title VI of H.R. 10783 embodies the Commission’s recommendations 
in this regeed both as to public elementary and secondary schools and 
as to publicly controlled colleges and universities. It is important to 
note that with respect to higher education, the Commission believes 
that legal authority is vested in the executive as well as in Congress 
to condition Federal assistance upon assurances that the funds will 
be spent in a nondiscriminatory manner. It should be added, too, 
that four of our Commissioners would extend this principle to pri- 
vately controlled institutions as well. 

We have previously reported to this subcommittee on other Com- 
mission recommendations embodied in the proposed legislation, and 
on recommendations omitted from the bills because they are appro- 
priate for executive action. a nae 

In dealing with the threat of closed schools, a Federal court said 
recently that— 


This is not the moment in history for a State to experiment with ignorance. 


Similarly, the Commission believes that this is not a time in which 
we can tolerate unequal educational opportunity for any of our 
citizens. 

Congress has the authority to enforce by appropriate legislation 
rights guaranteed by the 14th amendment. At a time when the con- 
stitutional rights of millions of children are being denied we respect- 
fully submit that that authority amounts to a grave responsibility and 
that enactment of the proposed legislation is not merely desirable but 
imperative. | 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Mr. Taylor, for a very fine statement. 
Mr. Scott, any questions ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Joelson ? 

Mr. Jortson. I have no questions, but in my case at least I would 
like to call attention to the old legal maxim that silence means con- 
sent. Icertainly have no questions. 

Mr. Danrtets. Our next witness is Mr. Norman Hill, representing 
the Congress of Racial Equality. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN HILL, ASSISTANT TO THE PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR, CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


Mr. Hm. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Norman Hill, and I am the assistant to the program director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, whose office is located in New York City, 
at 88 Park Row. I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity 
to appear and to present testimony on the urgent need for the passage 
of a bill providing for the desegregation of public schools and requir- 
ing every school board which has failed to achieve desegregation in its 


schools to adopt and file a desegregation plan of first step compliance 


with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Supreme Court in 1954 in the case of Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Topeka declared that enforced racial segregation in public 
education is a denial of equal protection under the 14th amendment. 

Yet today, 8 years after the historic decision, 2,200,000 Negro chil- 
dren in the South still attend segregated schools. In the States of 
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Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina no effort has been made 
to comply with the Supreme Court ruling. According to the U.S. 
‘Commission on Civil Rights, in 1960-61 only 7 percent of all Negroes 
‘In public schools in the 17 Southern States attended school with white 
‘pupils. The public schools in Prince Edward County, Va., have been 
‘closed since September of 1959 in defiance of a court order. Tuition 
grants involving State and local funds have been used to circumvent 
the Supreme Court decision. 

In Louisiana measures have been taken by the executive and legisla~ 
tive branches of the government to maintain segregation despite a 
Federal court order. Accompanying the defiance on a State level 
were civic disorder and a boycott of the public schools serving as the 
foci of the controversy. A further indication of the breakdown of law 
and order were the harassment and economic reprisals directed against 
the few whites who attempted to comply with the Federal order. 

I might interpolate here that this is a concrete example of the need 
for provision to empower the Attorney General to seek injunctive re- 
lief to protect persons from physical injury in proceeding with school 
desegregation. i 

Such evidence clearly manifests the urgent and immediate need for 
further steps on a Federal level; namely, the enactment of a public 
school desegregation bill. The relevant and pressing question is how 
to extinguish public school segregation. Open defiance continues. 
Progress is excruciatingly slow. Millions of minority-group children 
are suffering under an inferior physical and psychological educational 
environment, are experiencing an incalculable harm which may never 
be undone. | 7 

Granting the existing widespread school segregation is in the South, 
it is in reality a national] problem, a cancer of the North as well as the 
South. On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court held that “separate edu- 
cational facilities are inherently unequal,” thus clearly encompassing 
segregation de facto as well as de jure. Examples of segregation in 
northern and western school systems occur by official action in the 
form of gerrymandering, zoning, selection of sites for schools and 
staffing and by culpable inaction, particularly in view of widespread 
residential segregation. 

I would like to add also that members of the Congress of Racial 
Equality have testified in northern communities, particularly Chi- 
cago, Englewood, N.J., and Berkeley, Calif., to this fact. 

In reiterating support for a public school desegregation bill, I 
would cite title II providing for grants to school boards and local 
governments to facilitate desegregation and title III authorizing 
technical assistance by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for desegregation problems. These provisions are the means by 
which desegregation can occur and at the same time maintain and 
improve the quality of education. Concurrently the passage of a bill 
providing for the desegregation of public schools and requiring every 
school board which has failed to achieve desegregation in its schools 
to adopt and file a desegregation plan of first step compliance with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is a recognition of 
the necessity and urgency of school desegregation, a realization of the 
importance of avoiding the compounding of existing inequalities in 
facilities, staffing, and quality of education resulting from segregation. 
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Millions of minority group children, north and south, await fulfill- 
ment of the 1960 Democratic Party platform pledge— | 


that every school district affected by the Supreme Court’s decision should sub- 
mit a plan providing for at least first step compliance by 1963— 


and the Republican plank stating that— 


We believe that each of the pending court actions should proceed as the 

ae Court has directed and that in no district should there be any such 
e ° 

The time is now. . 

Mr. Dantexs. Mr. Hill, we have two bills before us today, the 
Zelenko bill, H.R. 7111, and the Kowalski bill, H.R. 10783. Do you 
have gg on either of these two bills ? | 

Mr. Hitz. None except to iidicate, as I have in the testimony, that 
the particular provisions of H.R. 10783 we do support and particu- 
larly urge that the Attorney General be given the power to seek in- 
junctive relief where there is prevention and particularly possibility 
of physical edge” e 

Mr. Dantets. The recommendations you have made are incorporated 
in both these bills? | 

Mr. Hix. Yes, they are. ) 

Mr. Dantets. Is there any preference as to either bill? 

Mr. Hitx. Not at the moment; no, sir. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Joelson ? 

Mr. Joretson. I would merely like to make a statement about the 
organization which you represent. This may not be completely ger- 
mane, but I think itis, Certainly it is relevant. 

Your organization has been criticized as being a group of trouble- 
makers. I would like to state publicly and for the record that I have 
great admiration for your organization because all you are doing is. 
exercising rights that the Supreme Court of the United States has said 
are yours under the Constitution. As far as I am concerned, a right 
is not a right unless it can be exercised. 

When you undertake to exercise your rights, I think you are living 
up to the highest traditions of American citizenship. You are not 
troublemakers at all. The troublemakers are the persons who would 
thwart you in exercising your constitutional right. The trouble- 
makers are the ones who try to impede buses carrying law-abiding 
citizens. The troublemakers are people who try to obstruct integra- 
tion in the schools. These are the troublemakers. 

I repeat that if you are given a right, it is an illusion unless you 
exercise the right. I, for one, congratulate you on what you are doing. 

Mr. Hi, Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ETHEL JAMES WILLIAMS, REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, INC., WASHINGTON, 


D.C. 


Mr. Dantes. Our next witness is Mrs. Ethel J. Williams, represent- 
ing the National Council of Negro Women. 
s. Wintiams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 
Gentlemen, I am Mrs. Ethel James Williams representing the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women of which your education chief, Dr. 
Deborah Wolfe, is vice president. The National Council of Negro 
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Women is a coordinating, planning body, founded and organized in 
1935 by Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, together with a group of out- 
standing women leaders. Its purpose is to meet the need for united 
planning and concerted action for the economic, social, educational, 
and cultural welfare of Negro women in the United States. It has 
brought together national organizations of Negro women to achieve 
the numerical strength and stature necessary for effective representa- 
tion. ‘To further implement the broad program of the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women, councils were organized in local communities. In 
1962, there are 23 national member organizations and 96 local.councils 
capable of reaching some 850,000 women. It is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council bt Women of the United States, Inc., and with the In- 
ternational Council of Women. 

Mr. Chairman, our democratic form of government depends on an 
educated citizenry. It demands that every individual have an equal 
opportunity to realize his full potential through education. Presi- 
dent Kennedy made this point clear in a message to Congress last year 
when he said, “Our progress as a Nation can be no swifter than our 
progress in education.” At the same time, there are citizens in this 
a Nation of ours who suffer inferior schooling for no reason apart 

rom race. This discrimination not only causes personal humiliation 
and suffering, it restricts the economic and social development of our 
country. 

In addition, the continuing challenge to our democratic government 
by totalitarian regimes has made it increasingly clear that an edu- 
cated citizenry, long recognized as essential to government by the 
people, has become in the context of the cold war, the bulwark of free- 
dom itself. The opportunity, therefore, of each citizen to receive the 
education necessary to develop his full potential has become an even 
more vital concern. ; 

Thanks to the unanimous Supreme Court decision in 1954, increased 
desegregation of our public schools is taking place today. The walls 
of discrimination are crumbling for there is a growing realization 
that discrimination is wasteful; that it is contrary to our basic sense: 
of justice and to our respect for fundamental human rights. 

The problem of discrimination in education, however, is far from 
being solved. The goal of equal educational opportunity is still far 
distant for there is still heavy resistance in sections of our country to 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s historic decision. : 

The progress which has been made in eliminating segregation in 

ublic elementary and secondary schools throughout this Nation has 

een very slow. Since the 1954 school desegregation decision, 2,062 
school districts in the South that enroll both white and Negro pupils 
had not even started to comply with the requirements of the Consti- 
tution. These included all the districts in Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. All but one in Florida and one in Louisi- 
ana have done likewise. According to the Civil Rights Commission 
report, some of the 75 that have initiated desegregation have barely 
started a 12-year progression. During the period 1959 to 1961 only 
44. school districts in the 17 southern and border States had initiated 
desegregation programs. Of those, 13 had acted under court order and 
15 others were being pressed for action by pending htigation. 
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Here, I should state, however, that the problem is not that of south- 
ern and border States only. I must donate concede that in the North- 
ern States, we have our problems also. I merely point to the Vew 
Rochelle case in the State of New York. It is also commonly recog- 
nized that this problem exists in the West and the Southwest. Thus,. 
the problem is truly national in scope, although it is most severe in 
the South, Nevertheless, when the Court spoke it spoke to all sec- 
tome of our Nation, just as the proposal before you speaks to all of the 

ation. , 

I am sure‘that you, as members of this committee, are as well 
acquainted with the problems which have been imposed upon those- 
local agencies who sought to comply with the desegration decision. 
The legislative resistance to compliance with that decision has taken 
many and varied forms. We are all familiar with the so-called inter- 
position doctrine, the massive resistance plan, pupil placement law, 
tuition grants, and the closing down of schools which attempted to- 
desegregate. : 

Shortly after the 1954 decision, even though the Court had ordered 
desegregation to take place with all deliberate speed, many sincere 
people pleaded for time in order to accomplish this changeover. The 
advocates of gradualism argued sincerely that the impact and ramifi- 
cations on the mold of life and the local mores of some communities. 
could be devastating. Many supporters of the Supreme Court de- 
cision understandably accepted this plea. However, feaia on the facts. 
as we find them today after nearly 8 years of gradualism, I am con- 
vinced that the need for Federal intervention to carry out the mandate- 
of the Court must be accomplished by legislation. There is an urgent. 
need for positive action now. We have depleted all the resources short 
of this remedy, including persuasion and understanding. 

I do not expect enactment of a eo such as I support here- 
today to be a cure-all panacea in this field; I recognize that no one 

pattern of desegregation is adaptable to all communities. 

_ Any plan which is adopted must include careful planning and com- 

munity education in order to be a success. This calls for technical 

knowledge and expertness. Such personnel means additional costs. 

and it is for these purposes that my proposal provides for technical 

and financial assistance to those State and local agencies in their 

ane to comply with the desegregation decree of the Supreme- 
ourt. 

I should like specifically to speak for H.R. 7111, a bill to provide 
for the desegregation of public schools, with all deliberate speed,. 
including nationwide first-step compliance by 1963, and for other 
purposes. — | | 

I shall not undertake a title-by-title analysis of these proposals for 
I am aware of the fact that the committee has been advised as to- 
title contents by some of the other witnesses and the author of the 
bill, Congressman Zelenko. : 

I would like to comment, however, on several significant features 
of the proposals. First of all, I am impressed with the language of 
the bill which places upon individual school boards the duty to adopt 
and implement desegregation plans, As an initial provision, this is. 
important for we are every mindful that each of our several States has. 
its own system of public education. The efforts of the State citizens. 
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‘and State educators are commendable and gloriously reflected in the 
history of education in America. Even in the consideration of a prob- 
lem area, such as compliance with the Court decision, I am pleased to 
note the cognizance of the author of the various proposals of the fact 
‘that local school boards are to be encouraged to develop desegrega- 
tion plans. 

A second major point of emphasis I wish to endorse is the provision 
for Federal financial and technical assistance to help facilitate deseg- 
Tegation, including such factors as (1) the cost of employing addi- 
tional schoolteachers; (2) the cost of giving to teachers and other 
‘school personnel inservice training in dealing with problems incident 
to desegregation; and (3) the cost of employing specialists in prob- 
‘lems incident to desegregation and of providing other assistance to 
Toe understanding by parents, schoolchildren, and the general 
public. 

It has often been said that this is an age of specialization. The field 
-of human relations or race relations or intergroup relations has de- 
veloped and expanded because of the particular need today for greater 
understanding among men and groups. I am sure that you will agree 
‘with me that not only the conditions of the race relations in America— 
‘of which desegregation is only one facet—but also the awakening of 
peoples of the world make it mandatory that we act on behalf of the 
-accomplishment of the greater aims of our society. 

Today, the United States has had placed on its shoulders the respon- 
sibility of world leadership. In the past few years many new nations 
have come into being, nations peopled by individuals of color. 
‘Through our foreign-aid programs we preach the dignity of man and 
“you may be sure that our message is evaluated in the light of the man- 
ner in which we Americans treat our own minorities who happen to be 
nonwhite in color. Often, Americans abroad are asked, “Do you really 
‘practice what you preach?” Certainly, there can be nothing more 
basic to equality of treatment than the education of children. 

Therefore, I urge the passage of H.R. 7111 with all deliberate speed. 

Mr. Dantes. Mrs. Williams, I wish to compliment you, not only 
‘for a very fine and excellent statement, but also for your manner of 
‘delivery. — : 

Mrs. Witu1aMs. Thank you, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I think you covered the subject matter very well. 

Mr. Joelson ? 

Mr. Jortson. I have no questions. 

I also want to thank you, Mrs. Williams. I happen to believe that 
this legislation, although it does not get the headlines that other mat- - 
ters get, is one of the most important bills this Congress has before it 
because it affects the morals and the soul of this country. I think we 
‘are carrying a burden of guilt. It is ier and the sooner we get 
rid of it, the better it will be for the health of the Nation. I have no 
illusions about the chances of this bill. I wish I could be more optimis- 
tic than I am, but that does not mean we should not keep right on 
fighting. 

Mrs. Wiutu1aMs. Thank you, Mr. Joelson. 
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STATEMENT OF CLINTON M. FAIR, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE,. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY BORIS B. SHISHKIN,. 
DEPARTMENT DIRECTOR OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. Danrets. Our next witness is Mr, Clinton M. Fair, representi 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industri 
Organizations. 

Mr. Fair, will you step forward ? . 

Mr. Farr. Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied by Mr. Boris Shishkin, 
who is the department director of civil rights for the AFL-CIO. 
_ The AFL-CIO thanks the committee for this opportunity to pre- 

sent labor’s views on the tough but vitally important problems of the: 
desegregation of our public elementary and secondary schools. It is. 
a tough problem because the Federal Government has over the years. 
scrupulously avoided injecting itself into the administration of local 
school districts. It is a vitally important problem because citizens. 
are being denied their lawful rights. 

We are here today because the States after 8 years of opportunity 
have failed to implement by legislative and administrative action the: 
mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States, namely, to de- 
segregate the public schools with all deliberate speed. 

It 1s sometimes argued that legislation of the kind proposed in the 
bills before you is not appropriate because laws, by heaviacl ven, can- 
not wipe out prejudice and bi x 

This argument is migplaeed he oe eee bills would not legislate 
against prejudice. They would legislate against discrimination. 

There is a vast difference. 

As stated by Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Legislation, in his testimony before Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Judiciary Committee on pending civil rights bills, on 
March 12, 1959: 

Prejudice and bigotry are personal, subjective things. But discrimination, 
segregation, lawlessness, and inequality are social acts—and these society has 
a right and a duty to eliminate as rapidly and as thoroughly as possible. 

The fact is that the effectiveness of -antidiscrimination legislation 
has been thoroughly tested and proved by experience. Antidiscrimi- 
nation laws on the statute books and in current operation in 21 States 
provide an ample record of experience. 

H.R. 7111 and H.R. 10783 are designed to implement the Supreme 
Court’s decision calling for desegregation of public elementary and 
secondary schools “with all deliberate speed.” ‘Therefore, we ur 
the committee to report a bill and the Congress to enact it into legis- 
lation. | 

The U.S. Supreme Court declared in May 1954 that enforced racial 
segregation in public schools was a denial] of equal protection under 
the 14th amendment. Negro boys and girls who were in the fourth 
grade at the time the Supreme Court handed down its decision =, 
ate from high school this month. Only a relatively small number of 
these Negro graduates will receive their diplomas from integrated 
schools in the South. 


28 
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The Fourth Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, December 
1961, adopted the following policy resolution : | 


Although the Supreme Court called for a “transition to a racially nondis- 
criminatory school system * * * with all deliberate speed,’ only 27.3 percent 
of the previously biracial school districts in the South had undertaken even 
token desegregation by the end of the 1960-61 school year. The extent to 
which much of this desegregation has been in fact merely token, can be seen 
from the fact that only 7 percent of all Negroes enrolled in public schools in the 
17 Southern States attended schools with white pupils during 1960-61. And in 
more than 2,000 school districts in these same Southern States there is still total 


school segregation. 
In view of this situation, the convention resolved that: 


School desegregation has proceeded at much too slow a pace. There is need 
for decisive Federal action to enforce the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954. 
The education which children of minority groups have received heretofore has 
been so woefully inadequate that special attention should be given to this prob- 


lem in Federal aid programs. 

Both bills under consideration provide that every school board 
which has failed to achieve desegregation of its public schools shall 
adopt a desegregation plan within 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. Both bills require that a first step compliance shall 
commence with the 1963-64 school year. To those whe are being dis- 
criminated against an additional school year without even first step 
compliance may seem a long time, but we believe that any shorter 
time would make it difficult, if not impossible, for the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to prepare the standards of a first 
step compliance and for local boards of education to make use of the 
programs of desegregation assistance to be administered by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We urge adoption of the provision in both bills which extends au- 
thority to the Attorney General— 
to institute for or in the name of the United States (proceedings) in the Federal 
district court wherein such school board is located. | 

In our opinion this is the most vital and important feature of the 
propcsed legislation. If enacted, the burden of implementing the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court would not fall upon local families in the 
school district. We would point out that no other recourse, unless 
this legislation is enacted, is available to those citizens. 

The proposed bills would implement the authority of the Federal 
Government to exercise its basic responsibility to enforce desegre- 
gation. This is where the responsibility properly belongs. The long 
years of delay must surely have taught us the sorry knowledge that 
this is the only way by which schools everywhere in the United States 
can be integrated with the all deliberate speed ordered by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

We believe the proposed legislation should direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to certify to the Attorney General 
those school districts which have failed to comply with the statute. 
Although this step in the procedure may be implied in the bills, we 
would ask that it be spelled out in clear terms. 

We urge the Congress to approve the grants and the programs of 
technical assistance in order that the Federal Government may assist 
local school districts to meet the special problems which they may en- 
counter incident to inaugurating desegregation programs. We wel- 


come such a positive step. 
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We support financial assistance through grants in preference to 
loans. On the whole, local support of a public school system is based 
on property taxes. Many school districts are now bonded to the limit 
om severe hardship to local communities can be the only result from 
a system of loans. Where financial hardship results from desegrega- 
tion ordered by the Federal Government, the Federal Government 
should come to the support of the local school district with grants-in- 
aid, not loans. Wesupport, therefore, title IV of H.R. 7111 in prefer- 
ence to title [V of H.R. 10783. 

We ask the Congress not to be miserly toward schoo] districts which 
are making good faith efforts to comply with the law of the land. 

The feature of H.R. 10788 which most sharply distinguishes it 
from H.R. 7111 is the purpose of title VI, entitled, “Restrictions on 
Federal Financial Aid for Segregated Public Schools, Colleges and 
Universities.” We repeat, the purpose of this legislation is most de- 
sirable, but we have serious reservations about the impact of title VI. 

Section 601 would penalize a State for its failure to desegregate its 
public elementary and secondary schools by reducing any Federal 
grant-in-aid to the State by as much as 50 percent. We believe the 
provision impossible of enforcement without inflicting harm on the 
children whose welfare we seek to aid. We do not believe Federal 
legislation to effect desegregation should open any avenue where chil- 
dren can be penalized for actions of administrative officials. The 
grant-in-aid programs were launched to meet a real need. The need 
continues to exist. The grant-in-aid programs were launched for 
the benefit of children, and no plan-to accomplish desegregation should 
penalize them. 

We deplore the fact that any publicly controlled university should 
practice racial discrimination. There can be no excuse for continued 
racial segregation at the college level. Grants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to segregated land-grant colleges make the Federal Govern- 
ment itself a partner to the practice of segregation. We ask, there- 
fore, the Federal Government to use its lawful authority to advance 
the individual rights of citizens rather than to penalize educational 
facilities. 
~The need for this legislation is founded on reliable evidence and the 
law of the land. Its purpose. is good. We ask the Congress to im- 
plement desegregation of our public schools with all deliberate speed. 
= Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Mr. Fair. | 
In your statement you refer to the fact that the problem of segrega- 
tion exists in 17 Southern States. Is it not true that the problem is 
Nationwide, and that it exists not only in the South but the North and 
‘East and the West, as well ? 
~ Mr. Farr. Unfortunately, yours is the true statement. 

Mr. Dantes. On page 4 of your statement you refer to section 
601, which would penalize the States which fail to segregate its pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools by reducing grants-in-aid to 
the public schools by as much as 50 percent. You further state you 
believe this provision should be eliminated because it would really 
penalize the children. 

Does this provision exist in both bills? 

Mr. Farr. Just in the-one bill, sir. 

Mr. DanrEzs. Just in the Kowalski bill ? 
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Mr. Farm. Yes, just in Mr. Kowalski’s bill. I would point out: 
there, Mr. Chairman, that the States in the South have done a much 
better job of complying with the school lunch program, for example, 
where in New Jersey, for example, and Michigan, the State has not, 
participated to the extent that they should in the hot lunch program, 
the school lunch program. The Southern States have. If we try to 
penalize the State by cutting this program, this could only hurt the 
children whom we are trying to help. That is why we had this par- 
ticular interest in not using this punitive form of grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you. 


Mr. Joelson ? 
Mr. Jozuson. I would like to address myself to this subject. If it 


is illegal, which f think we agree, for local school districts to main- 
tain segregated facilities, I fail to see why the Federal Government 
should be a partner in this illegality by providing funds to continue 
this illegal practice. I have specific reference now to federally im- 
pacted areas. I have introduced legislation to cut off Federal funds 
to federally impacted areas because they are being used to construct 
and to operate fo, a schools. I just do not feel that Federal 
money should be allowed to be used for this purpose. I must disagree 
with you on this point. 

Mr. Farr. Mr. Joelson, I am not saying it is morally right to do this. 
We support your legislation. I know your bill. We have the prob- 
lem of the children. We would prefer that the enforcement authority, 
as this proposed legislation does in both bills, be given to the Attorney 
General to see that the law of the land is enforced. If it is morally 
wrong, it is morally wrong to give 50 percent. It is only punitive. 
It is not following the moral principles of the law when you cut the 
aid by only one-half. You cannot have it halfway or both ways. 

Mr. Jortson. I will agree with you there. I think the 50 percent 
is a rather strange way of handling it, because it is either wrong or 
it is not wrong. I feel it is not only a moral question but a legal 
question. I think we are partners in illegality when we give money 
to perpetrate this unlawful procedure. 

Mr. Farr. Worse than that, children emulate. The Congress of 
the United States and the Government of the United States is giving 
them a very false impression of what is the law of the land. I agree 
with youcompletely. We are for your impacted area bill. ee 

Also, as I understand it, Mr. Ribicoff has endorsed the principle 
as an administrative measure himself. This is a good step, but this 
bill does not in any way conflict with that, because there are many 
areas in which we do not have impacted area money. The support of 
your bill does not in any way take away from the purpose and neces- 
sity of these bills. oe 

Mr. Jortson. I want to make clear that I support the principle of 
these two bills. It is just that I feel very strongly about giving Federal 
funds to communities which flout the law of the land. We certainly 
are in agreement about support of the general principle involved in 
the two bills. 

Mr. Danrets. For the record, I would like to point out that Con-. 
gressman Joelson introduced a bill, H.R. 9730, which is identical to the- 
bill of Congressman Zelenko, H.R. 7111. 

Have you any further comments, Mr. Shishkin ? 
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Mr. SuisHxin. The only thing I can add, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
AFL-CIO convention, which is the delegate body, representatives 
from all over the United States—North, South, East, and West—in 
convention assembled last December adopted this policy without a dis- 
senting voice or vote. This is our purpose. This is our representative 
view which reflects the sense of people from all over the United States. 
We strongly urge the enactment of this legislation as a mandate which 
has been given to us by the people we represent. 

Mr. Danrets. The AFL-CIO is to be congratulated for the position 
it hastaken. Thank you for appearing here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT. OF 
COLORED PEOPLE . 


Mr. Dantrets. Our next witness is Clarence Mitchell, representing 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

You may read your prepared statement, or you may file it and it will 
be Pe pa in the record the same as if you delivered it word for word, 
and you may summarize it. | | 

Mr. Mircuett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I purposely kept the 
statement brief, and I said things that I want very much to impress on 
whomever is willing to listen to them. So, if you have no objection, I 
would liketo read it. | : 

I would like to say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, I want to express 
appreciation to you and to Congressman Joelson and to your staff 
members, particularly Dr. Wolfe, who have been sitting patiently 
through a long series of hearings on this and related matters. I know 
it is not easy to listen to all these different things which are said. I 
have some hesitancy about prolonging what I say when I appear before 
these committees. 

Without trying to be mysterious or metaphysical, I think it im- 
portant to recognize that when I sit at this table before this subcom- 
mittee, this is not my voice that you hear and not my thoughts that you 
listen to, but this is the voice of millions of our citizens who are 
colored, who do not have an opportunity to come here to talk, and it 
is the thought that is in the mind of every deprived colored citizen who 
looks at the American flag and knows that it does not always wave for 
him in some parts of this country. 

On behalf of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to testify 
in support of H.R. 10783, introduced by Mr. Kowalski, of Connecticut, 
and H.R. 7111, introduced by Mr. Zelenko, of New York. 

It should be noted that the principle of these bills is also supported 
by the leadership conference on civil rights. Our organization is a 
member of the leadership conference, and Mr. Roy Wilkins, who is 
executive secretary of the NAACP, is also chairman of the leadership 
conference. 

At the outset, I wish to go on record as saying that none of the 
failures to desegregate, none of the acts of violence which have been 
used to thwart compliance with the law, and none of the irresponsible 
criticisms that have been made by opponents of civil rights can dimin- 
ish the monumental importance of the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
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sion which outlawed school segregation on the basis of race. No 
other decision of that tribunal has meant so much to all of the citizens 
of the United States who believe that our Constitution is a vital in- 
strument designed to protect freedom and human rights in all times 
of stress and in any period of our Nation’s history. Millions of our 
fellow humans of numerous races, differing religious faiths, and who 
owe loyalties to other nations in many parts of the world, have been 
inspired by this action of the Court. | 

Here in this forum, I wish to assert that the name of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren and the names of his associates on the Court, who were 
participants in the unanimous decision of May 17, 1954, will live and 
be honored long after the last echo of dissent has faded out over the 
trash heaps of discredited detraction. 

It is also a tribute to the vitality and strength of our country that 
one of the Justices who joined in that unanimous decision was once a 
Senator from the State of Alabama. In spite of all that some spokes- 
men from that State may say to the contrary, I prefer to believe that 
there are more people in Alabama and elsewhere in the South who 
follow the views of Mr. Justice Black on the matter of school de- 
segregation than there are people who wish to defy the law. One of 
the great tragedies of our time is that the Congress has failed to give 
adequate support to the men and women of good will in the South who 

lace the preservation of public education above petty prejudices 
ased on race. ) 

The courageous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court opened the 
door through which hundreds of major new advances in Washington 
and elsewhere have been made because of the elevation of the Nation’s 
concept of what the term, “equal justice under law,” really means. 
The fact that Congress, 8 years after this historic decision, is still 
pondering whether it will pass implementing and supplementing 
legislation should trouble the conscience of every single candidate for 

ublic office who has told the voters of our Nation that he would work 
or the passage of human rights legislation. 

The hard fact that we face in the consideration of these bills is that 
it is now June 15, and neither this subcommittee nor the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has approved a bill. It is also 
a fact of life that even if this subcommittee does approve either of 
these bills, or possibly improved versions of them, there still looms 
ahead the formidable obstacle of what has been described as “liberal- 
ized” rules committee in this body. They also face the hazard of a 
cave of winds known as the filibuster through which blow noisy gales 
of fantastic destruction. In spite of these known threats to enactment 
of these bills, let no man concede that it is impossible to pass them in 
this session of the 87th Congress. Whenever there is the will to pass 
legislation, whenever the leaders of the country, beginning with the 
President and including the leaders of both parties in the House and 
Senate, are determined to write legislation to correct injustices, they 
can do so regardless of the time factors and regardless of the processes 
of obstruction in the hands of a few. Those who will oppose these 
bills and those who have opposed even so innocuous a measure as the 
so-called literacy test, cannot be successful without the assistance of 
Republicans and Democrats who come from areas outside the South. 
One has only to look at the record of emasculating amendments when 
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the civil rights bills of 1957 and 1960 were passed to see that the 
successful dilution of strong legislation was accomplished by a thim- 
bleful of Dixie and a bucketful of Yankee cooperation. 

On the matter of contents of these proposed bills, it should be 
noted that the subject of adoption of a desegregation plan as pro- 
posed by section 201 of title Il in the Zelenko bill and section 102 of 
title I in the Kowalski bill permit a 180-day period of grace after 
enactment in which plans may be filed with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I would like to interpolate, Mr. Chairman, to advise that the normal 
period of waiting in most legislation is 60 days, and I respectfully 
urge that the committee check to determine whether this is a fact. 
Certainly the 180 days ought to be reduced to 60. 

This provision has caused great soul searching among many who 
support these bills. Eight years in which to comply with the Supreme 
Court decision are more than enough time. Nevertheless, this provi- 
sion has been agreed upon by friends of civil rights in good faith 
and with clear consciences. We must make certain that if and when 
these bills become law, there will be no last-minute changes which will 
lengthen the period from what is now approximately 6 months to a 
longer time. 

The bills contain provisions for technical and financial assistance 
to be provided to aid school desegregation through the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. These features should be of 
value to all who wish to obey the law, but who honestly believe that 
they can do a better job with help from the Federal Government. 

As one travels about the States which still resist compliance with 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision, it is appalling to see the rundown, 
low-grade arrangements which are set up to educate children, whether 
they be colored or white. If some of the areas of greatest resistance 
would open the doors of classrooms to all races tomorow, it would 
mean merely a mingling of promising children in buildings that are 
health hazards, in classrooms that are undesirable, and under teachers 
who are overburdened because of low pay and inadequate working 
conditions. The passage of these provisions would mean that not 
only would there be a moral rebirth in the school districts that comply 
with the law, but there would also be a physical rejuvenation to pre- 
pare all of our children for the challenging world and the times of 
high adventure in which we live. 

In this respect, these bills are vastly superior to what are popularly- 
described.as Federal aid to education bills. All of these proposals 
make an incredible attempt to have the Federal Government become 
a party to racial segregation by giving money for school construction 
or other educational purposes without any requirement that the new 
schools and the new facilities be available to all children without re- 
gard to race. | 

Here I certainly concur with Congressman Joelson in his state- 
ment about the matter of withholding all Federal funds. I disagree 
most emphatically with the preceding witness on that point. I think 
funds should be made annilaida by the Federal Government only when 
there is a disposition to spend that money legally. I say, with all 
respect to my beloved friend, Boris Shishkin, who was sitting at this 
table, who has been a great and powerful champion of civil rights 
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within the AFL, that in the AFL I know if you proposed to pass a 
Federal aid to education bill or any other kind of bill which omitted 
the Bacon-Davis safeguards, the AFL would oppose that bill because 
they recognize that it would be wrong to have a condition for the 
construction of schools under which substandard wages would be paid 
to people who build that school. We feel it is wrong to have a condi- 
tion under which States may be permitted to build illegal schools 
which are destructive to the mora] fiber of our country. 

Under title V of the Zelenko bill and under section 108a, title I, of 
the Kowalski bill, the Attorney General of the United States is au- 
thorized to institute for, or in the name of, the United States, civil 
actions or other proceedings or preventive relief, and an application 
for an injunction or other order against school boards or their suc- 
cessors for failure to comply with the provisions of the new law. This 
is of great value, and without it the passage of these bills would be 
an empty gesture. 3 

The majority of the American people are law abiding and respect 
even those statutes with which they do not agree. There are, however, 
enough hoodlums and enough apostles of violence to intimidate and 
obstruct compliance. These opponents of human freedom often suc- 
ceed in delays merely by threatening reprisals. Unfortunately, also 
there are some holders of public office who seem to believe that they, 
rather than the U.S. Supreme Court, are the final arbiters on con- | 
stitutional questions. For those who would obstruct and for those 
who would delay by betraying their positions of public trust, there is 
needed the firm hand of the Federal Government to accomplish 
obedience to the law and to thwart those who seek to evade the law 
with sophisticated or simple-minded schemes. 

Section 601 of title VI in the Zelenko bill and section 901 of title 
IX in the Kowalski bill are of great value. These assure that if the 
executive branch of Government is not diligent and forthright in the 
administration of the law, the citizens who are being denied their con- 
stitutional rights will still be able to seek redress with their own re- 
sources. | 

The importance of that is tremendous, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, because we as an organization bear the brunt of 
this fight for desegregation. For years we have been trying to get 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to withhold as- 
sistance to places where hospital funds are used to build segregated 
institutions. Although the Federal Government has the power to do 
that, it has not acted. | 

But now we, under our own power and backed by the resources of 
those who believe as we do, are in court on this issue. Such a provision 
as that which I have just mentioned will always provide an opportu- 
nity for citizens to act if the Federal Government does not act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
would like to point out that there are some voices that have been 
raised in the Congress when we were engaged in this effort with re- 
spect to the so-called literacy test bills and on various radio and tele- 
vision programs, asserting that there is no interest in civil rights leg- 
islation. I would like to know what the colored people of the United 
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States have to do to let the Members of Congress know that they are 
interested in getting some redress for their wrongs. They are bein 
beaten over the head by policemen. They are being shoved into jai 
when they go to seek a ham sandwich. ey get kicked out of Chris- 
tian churches when they walk in for a Sunday morning service as per- 
sons who believe in God. Their children are subjected to mobs and 
terrorism when they try to attend public schools pursuant to a court 
order. What in God’s name more must the colored people of the 
United States do to let the Congress and the President know that they 
are interested in getting some legislative relief from the Congress 
and the President on these matters that face us? 

It is difficult to know what occupies the minds of those who say that 
there is a need for more expression of interest in civil rights. 

_ I believe every member of thisisubcommittee knows that if the sub- 
ject of civil a had the glamour of some major government scandal 
or had the television possibilities of such things as a juvenile delin- 
quency or organized crime program, there would be tremendous 
activity in the hearing rooms and on committee staffs, even though 
not a single postcard, letter, or telegram had been received by an 
Member of either House asking for action on the problem presented. 
_ I would wager if one of you gentlemen or a member of your staff 
went over to where hearings are being held on the so-called “B” girl 
problem, you would find that the halls look like a snake pit because of 
all the coaxial cables that the television people have around. You 
would find hundreds of people scrambling around there writing press 
releases on what some person said about being forced to pecans in 
prostitution or something of the sort. Why is that so? It is so be- 
cause this is sensational and everybody wants to be in on that kind 
of thing, but nobody wants to be in on the fundamental things that 
atte the human rights and the constitutional guarantees of our 
ation. : 

Even if there were not a single voice raised urging passage of this 
legislation, all who have taken an oath to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States should feel compelled to pass laws of this kind. 
You, by your interest and by the diligent work of your staff members, 
and the gentlemen who have introduced these bills, have shown that 
you are conscious of your duty. I congratulate you for this, and 
earnestly hope that your colleagues who are not members of this sub- 
committee will rally to support this valuable action and that they 
will join you in working for passage in this session of the Congress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. Mr, Joelson, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Joetson. Mr. Mitchell, I know if it were not for the organiza- 
tion that you represent, we may never have had this May 1954 decision. 
We probably would not have, but I think now that it has been estab- 
lished that it is a constitutional question and with segregated schools 
representing a violation of the 14th amendment, the burden now passes 
from you to the Attorney General of the United States, who is charged 
with enforcing and protecting the constitutional rights of the citizens. 

For that reason I certainly hope, although frankly I have grave 
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misgivings, I certainly hope that the 87th Congress will pay attention 
to this vital and pressing issue. 

Mr. Mirenetz. Thank you, Mr. Joelson. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Roosevelt ? | 

Mr. Roosrtvetr. Mr. Chairman, may I just say for the record that 
I am sorry that I could not have been here for the entire session. 
Unfortunately, I have to chair another committee and meeting all 
these committee assignments is quite a bit of a problem. I just want 
to say that from very personal knowledge, Mr. Clarence Mitchell is: 
a witness who I think has lived through most of these problems as 
closely and as effectively as anyone who could testify before the 
committee. I want to assure him as well as the other witnesses that 
I certainly endorse the things which I know he has said without. 
reading them. I will read his statement very carefully. I am very 
happy that he has been before the committee today. 

Mr. Danrets. Thank you. 

Mr. Jortson. Mr. Chairman, at this moment, would you allow~ 
me ta break in ? : 

Mr. Danrets. You may. | ie 

Mr. Jortson. I understand that Ewald Turner, president of the 
National Education Association, was scheduled to be a witness. He 
has written a letter stating that he has a previous commitment and 
he has submitted a statement in behalf of the National Education 
Association which I would like to offer and ask be made part of the 
record. — 

Mr. Dantets. Without objection, it will be made part of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY EWALD TURNER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the National Education 
Association for many years has subscribed to resolutions on the subject of 
compliance with the desegregation decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
most recent resolution, passed at Atlantic City, N.J., June 30, 1961, by the 
delegate assembly of NEA, comprised of approximately 6,000 delegates repre- 
senting the membership of nearly 800,000 is as follows: 


DESEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The National Education Association views with deep concern the problems 
which accompany the evolving process of desegregation in the public schools in 
response to the changed legal status of the public schools initiated by the 
Supreme Court decisions on desegregation. The National Education Associa- 
tion pledges continued support of the U.S. Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation. Because this process involves fundamental questions of human 
rights as well as central issues of professional status, it is fitting that the asso- 
ciation restate the principles that guide it in approaching these problems: 

(a) Support of democratic principles and of the free society which 


embodies them ; 
(6) Respect for law as an inescapable condition for maintaining an 


orderly society : 
(c) Protection of individual rights as the first and highest duty of 


democratic governments ; 
(d@) Support and protection of orderly processes in protesting unfavor- 


able laws; 
(e) Recognition of the dangers inherent in unrestrained and unlawful 


protests of judicial decisions ; and 
(f) Maintenance of free public education served by a free and dignified 


profession. 
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In the light of these principles, the representative assembly hereby requests 
pao officers and directors of the association to plan and initiate actions which: 
will— 

(a) Assure the maintenance of free public education : 

(b)' Promote good will, fairness, and respect for law ; 

(c) Offer possibilities of reducing hostility ; : 

(d) Alleviate anxieties among teachers and officials who administer the 
public schools ; 

(e) Support local and State associations which seek to protect teachers 
whenever their professional rights and status are unfairly menaced ; and 

(f) Openly commend, for efforts to improve conditions; local and State 
officials of public school systems, directors and officers of local and State 
ore teachers and administrators of public schools, and private 
citizens. 

The association commends the communities which have handled their problems 
regarding desegregation in such a manner as to assume their responsibility to 
maintain the public schools and their obligation to recognize the political and 
professional rights of teachers. It commends also the officers and directors of 
the National Education Association for their vigorous and effective support of 
State and local associations when the professional rights and status of teachers 


were unfairly menaced. Particularly it commends the alertness of the officers: 


and directors in establishing a fund from which interest-free loans could be made 
to teachers whose salary payments were delayed because of problems involved in 
desegregation. The association recognizes that Americans of good will in every 
State are seeking, within the areas possible for them, to support the integrity of 
public education and the principles to which the National Education Association 
is devoted. The Nation is indebted to these loyal citizens who display in their 
lives the highest American ideals. 

The purpose of the bills being considered today is to attempt to insure every 
child an equal opportunity for education without regard to race. With such a 
purpose the NEA heartily agrees. We regret that the public schools have in 
many instances become a battleground. with the result that innocent children of 
both races have become the victims. Also victimized have. been the courageous 
teachers of both races whose valiant efforts to pursue their choser profession 
have been frought with danger to their physical and emotional well-being. 

While in accord with the purpose of H.R. 7111 and H.R. 10783 there are provi- 
sions in both bills which we believe are not in the interest of maintaining a proper 
Federal-State-local relationship in public education. 

1. The enforcement authority for what. is essentially a civil right should con- 
tinue to be under the U.S. Attorney General’s jurisdiction, and not be transferred 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We believe that any 
State plan to effect desegregation, whether in schools, hospitals or other public 
facilities should be filed by the appropriate local ageney with the U.S. Attorney 
General’s office, not with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
function of the Federal Government with regard to educational matters should 
under no circumstances become one of enforcement or control, even indirectly. 
The judgment as to the adequacy of desegregation plans, if made at the Federal 
level, should be a legal determination. The problem is one of guaranteeing indi- 
vidual constitutional rights. We believe that the enforcement of civil rights 
should be primarily a function of the Justice Department, which already has 
the personnel and experience, and has demonstrated the willingness and ability 
to carry out such responsibility. 

2. Rewarding school districts heretofore segregated which promise to desegre- 
gate under pressure of law, would seem to be unsound. In effect such a proposal, 
whether it be for loans or grants, provides for paying people to obey the law. 
Those school districts and colleges which have never practiced segregation, or 
who have already conscientiously followed the Supreme Court’s directive with- 
out Federal pressure are thus discriminated against financially. 

We question the suggestion that law violators should be rewarded for obeying 
the law. Since certain school districts are financially unable to provide ade- 
- quate educational opportunity for all their children—and such districts exist 
in every State, segregated or not—the basic solution lies in enacting legislation 
already passed by the Senate in S. 1021, or similar legislation being considered 
by other subcommittees of the House Education and Labor Committee such as 


H.R. 10180. 


i 


& 
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Aside from the ethical question of paying hitherto recalcitrant school dis- 
tricts and colleges to obey the law, there is another very practical consideration. 
Those districts or colleges which are now in the process of desegregating may 
find it to their advantage to discontinue such progress and instead sit back 
and wait until offered monetary incentives to comply. Such a situation could 


further delay sound desegregation programs. 
Further, in the language of H.R. 10783 (title IV sec. 403) ‘“‘any loan under 


section 401 shall be made upon such terms and conditions, not inconsistent with 
the provision of this title, as the Secretary deems appropriate.” This is ex- 
tremely broad power of discretion for a Federal officer to have in relation to a 


local school system. 
' Provision for technical assistance, on request from the proper local authorities, 


for training school personnel and community leaders in desegregation techniques 
is commendable. The proposal that such assistance also include home study 
projects for the academically and culturally deprived can be most helpful also, 
provided it is not limited to children of any one race. Academically and cul- 
turally deprived children exist in every State in the Union, in rural as well as 
urban areas. Since prejudice thrives on ignorance, alleviation of ignorance 
through every possible method should be encouraged. 

The other provisions of H.R. 10783 are essential to the implementation of the 
purpose of the act. With the adjustments proposed above we feel that this 
legislation will receive the support of the majority of the 820,000 members of 
the National Education Association. 

_ Mr. Dantets. Our next witness is Miss Selma Borchardt, represent- 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

_i may state you may read your statement in full. I notice it con- 

sists of five short pages, or you may summarize your views. You may 


proceed in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, NATIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Borcuarpt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Selma Borchardt, national vice president and Washington 
representative of the American Federation of Teachers. 

e wish first to express our appreciation to Representative Zel- 
enko and Representative Kowalski for having sponsored legislation 
through which to give practical implementation to the ideals and 
principles enunciated in the Supreme Court decision outlawing segre- 
gation in America’s public schools. 

These two bills recognize that Court dicta of themselves are not 
enough to give functional meaning to a high principle. There are 
needed enforcement provisions and enforcement aids to meet the 
desired objective. The very title of each of these bills is a step in 
the right direction. 

I should like now, with your permission, to give special attention 
to the language and draft form of each of these two bills: H.R. 7111 
and H.R. 10783. 

Title I. Perhaps I make this point, Mr. Chairman, because I am a 
teacher and therefore am sensitive to the point which I raise. 

Neither bill recognizes that teacher assignment to a particular 
neighborhood or school may be as significant in fighting to outlaw 
racial segregation as the assignment of teachers could be. 

If Negro teachers are to be assigned only to Negro schools or to 
economically depressed areas we would, in effect, have a continua- 
tion of segregation, under the name of integration. 

I refer to Negro schools because the housing arrangements in many 
places have through the years created a racial ghetto which, of course, 
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is.intolerable and the name sticks to these schools and in some places 
they are ma quite a point of assigning Negro teachers still to 
those areas in which most of the pupils are Negro and we would wish 
that the committee in reviewing the points in the bill would give 
attention to this particular point. 

We would point out here that transporting children out of their 
home neighborhoods is not the answer. In Fact, many of those of 
us who participated in bringing this issue before the Supreme Court 
pointed out in briefs submitted that requiring children to attend a 
school, a good distance away from home was in itself the imposition 
of serious discriminatory hardship on the children who were so as- 


signed. 

pp norte we would ask that there be some check on the assignment 
of teachers, to make sure that neither pupils nor teachers are assigned 
or denied an assignment on the ground of race. 

When I say those of us who have participated in this question for 
years, I should like to make a personal reference. I happen personally 
to have filed a brief as the friend of the court in behalf of integration 
and against segregation. The American Federation of Teachers was 
the first or ation and for many years the only organization which 
denied locals to maintain a charter which did: not outlaw segregation. 

We have practiced that. We lost thousands of members because of 
that but we said that the principle meant more than the per capita dues 
of those members. 

Mr. Danrets. Miss Borchardt, I do not wish to cut you short in 
your statement, but I would like to point out that the House will meet 
at 12 o’clock today to consider some important legislation, so we have 
exactly 20 minutes left to consider the balance of your statement and 
the statement of one other witness. In the interest of hearing you and 
also to hear the other witness who came here at our request, and per- 
haps at some inconvenience, I must limit you to no more than 10 
minutes, so do you think you could cover the balance of the statement 
in that period oftime? 

Miss Borcuarpr. Yes, that is quite fair. 

Mr. Dantets. I might say this to you, however, that if you desire to 
file your statement, it will be incorporated in the record in full and you 
may summarize your views if you desire to testify on them. 

Miss Borcuarpr. They are fairly well condensed on specific points, 
as you will see. 

We would next ask for a more precise term than “factor” unless it be 
defined in title I, section 101A, in both bills. We share with the spon- 
sors of this legislation a. desire to outlaw artificial placement forms. 
But, in implementing that desire, we must not exclude those who 
are in greatest need of help from those specialized benefits which are 
made available in title II of the Kowalski bill and in title IIT of the 
Zelenko bill. 

We are not here proposing language for these bills. We do, how- 
ever, point out the fact that children and adults who have been denied 
cultural opportunities are largely from a racial group for which we 
specially plead today. Race is a factor in the social and economic 
denials from which many have suffered. These sections in both bills 
should emphasize the point that no assignment should be made in 
which race alone is a factor, and the assignment should be planned in 
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‘such a manner that those who suffer in their social orientation of their 
economic status because of denials stemming from race will be more 
readily and rapidly incorporated in the body politic. ahah ee 
There shbilld at some point also be an expressed recognition in the 
report of the bill, perhaps, of the unfair ingredients of most so-called 
standardized mental and achievement tests. They measure training 
and social experience far more than capacity. They emphasize vocab- 
ulary and other specially learned experiences. True, these experiences 
are necessary but they are specially acquired. But in the development 
of social patterns on which placements and assignments are often made, 
race is tragically a factor and if we are'to change this factor the hard- 
ships which have been unjustly placed on persons because of race 
cannot be ignored if equitable opportunities are to be developed. 

Both bills very wisely provide for “at least first-step compliance” 
in a fixed time and both bills fix as a definite time for such compliance, 
“with all deliberate speed.” Both bills fix a definite time for such 
compliance with all deliberate speed. 

Major differences may be found in the administrative enforcement 

rovisions of the two bills. While both bills place the responsibilities 
or professional implementation in the hands of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, we must realistically recognize that 
the Secretary must be advised and guided by experts in carrying on 
such a program. But~as the project must involve and encompass 
policy development as well as programmaking we would respectfully 
suggest that an advisory board be established to advise the Secretary ; 
such a board to be appointed by the President and be broadly rep- 
resentative of the Nation’s scholarly thought in the fields of anthro- 
polgy, economics, education, psychology, and sociology. 

There are some differences in how these two bills would carry out 
their common purposes with distinct. means. 

Both bills provide for technical assistance in carrying out the 
purpose of the bill. This provision follows one which mandates 
every school board which “on the date of the enactment of this Act 
has failed to achieve desegregation in all public schools within its 
jurisdiction” to adopt a plan and file it within 6 months with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. | 
_ The provisions are broad. With the help of an advisory board as 
is proposed above, great good could come readily from the technical 
assistance program here provided. 

Both bills provide for financial assistance to the States in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the legislation. There is no plan set forth 
for the allocation of funds among the States. Should there be a 
formula to provide for this? If not, should the advisory committee 
not be expressly charged with preparing such a plan? Should pro- 
vision be made for reallocation of funds if one or more States feel 
they have been denied their right to share equitably in the allocation 
of Federal funds? 

Provision is then made for using Federal funds so allocated for a 
number of excellent projects such as: 

1. For employing additional teachers. 

2. To provide special traming facilities for teachers who care to 
work in a program of desegregation. 

5. Employing specialists. 
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_. 4. School construction .and replacement: of funds to schools and to 
teachers which were withheld because they had undertaken deseg- 
regation. » : ud did to eievieun poliaish yao sed anes 

Provision is made for the breakdown and careful review of the plan 
submitted for each grant-in-aid which isoffereds::.. 9.) | 

Provision is made for the legal machinery through which to en- 
force the desegregation plans. | , | 

If.a school board violates its obligations, provision is made to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to institute a civil action against such 
school board. ‘The Attorney General is given the power to initiate 
action on his own determination, directly through a U.S. district 
court. He does have to delay action until he is asked to intervene. 
The grant of this further power to the Attorney General acting for 
or in the name of the United States coupled with the mandate of the 
court goes a long way in helping make the order effective. | 

This point is further emphasized in the provision which gives the 
Federal district courts the power to act without regard to whether 
any administrative or other remedies that may be provided by law, 
shall have been exhausted. This provision knocks out the chance for 
delay tactics which might otherwise be invoked. | 

Both bills expressly safeguard the constitutional rights of indi- 
vidual men and groups of men seeking to invoke law to protect them- 
selves “in any manner now or hereafter permitted by law.’ 

In addition to the provisions already referred to, of the same gen- 
eral purpose though differently set forth the Kowalski bill (H.R. 
10783) provides additional programs. 

1. It provides that the Civil Rights Commission : 

A. Shall “collect and disseminate information” on educational proj- 
ects and their effects on the quality of education in the severa] States, 
and 

B. “Shall establish an advisory and conciliation service to assist 
local schoo] officials in developing desegregation plans.” 

While we are in hearty sympathy with the purpose of this proposal, 
we would respectfully suggest that educational ho be developed 
in and through an educational organization—the Office of Education, 
of course, would. be the-logical one, and not: through an advisory law 
enforcement agency. : 

Title VI provides a sliding scale for cutting or raising the Federal 

grant-in-aid on the basis of the degree of desegregation practiced. 
_ We-do believe in aiding States and local communities which are 
earnestly trying to desegregate and to establish a sound, truly social 
program through the schools. However, a plan which is, at: least in 
part, punitive may do more harm to well-intentioned people than the 
allowing of some good money to go to “bad areas.” We would ask 
a further critical evaluation of this proposal] before it is placed in 
effect. 

We heartily support the provision in both bills providing for an- 
nual schools surveys to be made by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The data so obtained should, help materially in building a better 
social philosophy with which to build.better schools and schooling. 

The principles embodied in the legislation proposed in these two 
bills before us today provide an inspiring program for us all. 
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Mr. Dantets. Miss Borchardt, your statement indicates that you 
have given these bills very serious thought and consideration. You 
have made a very detailed analysis of both bills, which would indicate 
that serious study was given. bias 

I want to nt you for your contribution here today. 

Mr. Roosevelt ! 

Mr. Roosevettr. Miss Borchardt, may I just say that I want to 
also applaud your emphasis upon adding the teacher’s angle to the 
matter of desegregation. I happen to come from California, where 
for years we have had complete integration in the schools, but where 
the problem of the teacher has not been solved and where we have 
had actual segregation of teachers as differentiated in some instances 
from the enforcement of the integration of the school system. Be- 
cause of this there are still in California, and particularly in Los 
Angeles, what amounts in practice to segregated schools, in spite of 
the fact that the law is as fine a law as I think you could find any- 
where in the United States. I think a good part of it, as you have so 
well expressed, is because of the lack of enforcement as far as the 
teacher is concerned, to add to the pupil side of the picture. I hope 
the committee will be able to follow what you have suggested. 

I also agree with you, that I think it would be a mistake to bring 
the Civil Rights Commission into these bills, not because it is not 
doing a fine job in its area, but because I have found so often that the 
minute that you bring another agency into the picture, you are also 
likely to bring a degree of diversification of thoughts and ideas and 
complications, which would result in not giving it as good implemen- 
tation as it otherwise might have. I congratulate you for your 
appearance. 

Miss Borcnarpt. Thank you very much. ‘. 

Mr. Danrets. Our last witness is Mr. Walter Williams, represent- 
ing the Americans for Democratic Action. 

r. Williams. : 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WILLIAMS, AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION; ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL PADNOS, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Williams, will you identify the gentleman accompanying you ? 

Mr. WiuraMs. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Walter 
Williams, and I am accompanied by Mr. Michael Padnos, legislative 
representative of Americans for Democratic Action. I am appearing 
on behalf of ADA in support of H.R. 10783, which would require 
every school board maintaining segregated districts to submit a plan 
for desegregation within 6 months of enactment of the legislation. 

I am presently employed by the National Student Association, where 
I am the administrator of the Southern Students Freedom Fund. I 
am a member of Americans for Democratic Action, and I am appear- 
ing here today on behalf of that organization. 

Mr. Chairman, the 1961 Commission on Civil Rights concluded its 
report on education by saying: 

The Nation’s progress in removing the stultifying effects of segregation in the 
public elementary and secondary schools, North, South, East, and West—is slow 
indeed. 
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According to the May 1962 edition of Southern School News, only 
7.6 percent of eligible Negroes attend biracial schools in the Southern 
and border States, 8 years after the U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling on 
schoo] desegregation. The reports also show that Alabama, South 
Carolina, and ississippi (my home State) have completely segre- 
gated schools. This fact alone seems to express the need for an im- 
mediate desegregation bill. 

To fully understand the impact of segregation of public schools in 
the South, it is ——_ to understand the problems this presents for 
the southern Negro. For 3 years I was a student at Jackson State 
College, Jackson, Miss. This institution of higher learning, if it can 
justifiably be called that, is overcrowded, understaffed, and has inade- 
quate educationa] facilities. The level of instruction is pitifully low. 
One basic reason can be cited for this: the school administration exerts 
such — on instructors who believe in in tion that many 
capable instructors are leaving, and naturally, capable new instructors 
are not attracted to teach in this atmosphere. It is interesting to note 
that no white instructors are permitted to teach in Negro State col- 
leges, or vice versa. Negro students are not properly prepared to face 
the challenges of this changing society. 

Because of segregation, students are also limited in their activities. 
All-Negro and all-white college administrations tend to comply su- 
pinely with the rules of the State in enforcing segregation. When a 
Negro student attending a State college challenges the evils of seg- 
reg:tion, he is threatened with suspension or expulsion. During the 
spring of 1961 I served as student body president at Jackson State. 
As a result of a read-in at ‘Tougaloo Southern Christian College, 7 
miles from Jackson, I led Mississippi’s first protest march. We were 
attacked by police dogs, tear: gas, and billy sticks. Although I was 
threatened with suspension, the school closed without any action 
against me. However, immediately on the opening of the next school 
year, the student government was dissolved and I was suspended on 
October 10, because of my role in the protest activities. 

In 1961, I attended a student conference in New Orleans, La. An 
all-white delegation arrived from Arkansas. After seeing that Ne- 
groes were present, the Arkansas delegation left the conference, fol- 
— out orders given them by their schoo] administration before- 

and. 

A few years ago, a leading: white university in a had a 
championship basketball team. The team was prohibited from com- 
peting in the national playoffs because of the possibilities of con- 
fronting an interracial or all-Negro team. The Jackson State basket- 
ball team, which once had won sufficient games to compete in the na- 
tional playoffs, naturally was not allowed to attend either. 

A more drastic consequence of segregation in Mississippi is what 
happens to the Negro student when he graduates: There are no grad- 
uate or professional schools that will accept Negroes. The Negro 
student, if he is to advance himself intellectually, has to attend school 
outside the State. This causes him to leave the State, and in most 
cases he has no desire to return and offer his services in this most 
needed area. fs | . 

. Segregation in public schools prohibits any opportunity for inter- 
racial contact. Students of both races are not able to come together 
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and; discuss issues and problems of common concern. They ‘are not 
able to.get to know each other and to understand each other’s problems. 
This nourishes the continuance of race prejudice, bigotry, and hatred. 
- In attending an interracial southern student human relattons semi- 
nar at the University of Wisconsin, sponsored by the National Stu- 
dent Association, I began to understand: and ‘comprehend some of the 
roblems that confront southern white students. It is.most shame- 
fal that I had:to leave:the State to find out about their’ problems. 
Among the many benefits that passage of desegregation legislation 
would provide would be the building of a two-way bridge, so that stu- 
dents of all races could understand each other’s problems. is 
Looking more directly at elementary and secondary schools, the 
Negro student faces many deprivations. Schools for the most part 
are inadequately equipped and the level of instruction is extremely low. 
Having graduated from Yazoo City Training School, Yazoo City, 
‘Miss., an all-Negro high school, I have been confronted by some of 
these problems. I can assure you that there is no such thing as sep- 
arate but equal in the Mississippi elementary and ‘high schools. Sep- 
arate, yes, but equal, no. I recall-very vividly seeing outworn equip- 
ment from the all-white elementary school being transferred to the 
Negro elementary school. Even though in Mississippi, and in the 
South in general, most school buildings are being erected for Negroes, 
these by no means: measure up to the schools occupied by whites. | 
Negro students also face the problem of having to travel great dis- 
tances. to attend all-Negro elementary and secondary: schools. They 
pass by all-white schools, but are not’ permitted to attend. Again, 
—, passage of desegregation legislation would erase this prob- 
em. 2 Aba 
Finally, segregation in education has many subtle destructive effects 
upon both the southern Negro and white. It breeds feelings of in- 
feriority and superiority, respectively. It discourages the desire for 
intellectual attainment, and it hampers the progress not’ only of the 
South, but of the Nation. If America’is to maintain ‘her. position of 
leadership in today’s world, all Americans must have equal opportu- 
nity to education, free from discrimination and segregation. ) 
Mr. Dantets. Mr. Williams, on behalf of the committee, I desire to 
compliment you upon your statement. The conditions which you de- 
scribe in Mississippi are indeed lamentable and disgraceful. We do 
hope by the enactment of legislation such as that. pending before the 
committee we may correct these.conditions so as to wipe them out 
entirely. | ; : 
Mr. Roosevelt ? : : 
Mr. Roosevett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. i 
Mr. Williams, I would also like to congratulate you on a very excel- 
lent statement. , | 3 
iL haye, of course, such complete agreement with your statement that 
I find it difficult to ask any questions outside of saying that obviously 
action is long overdue. | | : 
I would like, however, to raise before the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
a problem which I hope some attention will be given to in considera- 
tion of these bills and perhaps some witnesses found to discuss it. 
_ Mr. Williams, and I am sure Mr. Padnos also, has studied the prob- 
lem of what happens in an area where in order to get around exactly 


) 
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the kind of legislation which we:are talking:abeut ‘here; all:schoat dis- 
tricts would just be abolished, as in our neighboring State of: Virginia 5 
where 4 situation exists;where there are no public schools and whére 
obviously the legislation, as I read it, would find:Jittle application be-+ 
cause there would be no such thing as a publiesehool. ate 

It seems, to;me that that: is an equally serious situation and might 

be adopted, knowing what is possible in the State of Mississippi, if 
the State of Mississippi created this kind of a situation: Would there 
not result an almost intolerable situation in which Negro: students 
might find themselves without any way to go to school because they 
could not subscribe to the private funds that were being raised maybe 
for white students, and find themselves in a position, where no one ‘was 
asserting the obligation.to' provide an education?; In. that instance, 
would it not be wise to put in some provision in this legislation that if 
no public education system existed in a State, the Federal Government 
has an obligation to take such necessary steps as might be found neces- 
sary until the State reasserted its obligation to provide a desegregated 
or integrated school system ? ? 
Mr. Writuiams. I certainly would agree with you, Congressman: 
Roosevelt, that something definitely should be done because there is a. 
grave possibility that this can very easily happen in Mississippi, and 
not only in Mississippi, but in other areas of the South. If such a bill 
is passed, then I would agree with you that some provision should be 
made for the Federal Government to take control of the situation if 
such develops. 

Mr. Dantets. I think both bills provide, Mr. Roosevelt, that where- 
a school board relinquishes any of its authority over the public school 
system formerly within its jurisdiction, that then whoever undertakes: 
the responsibility is subject to the authority under this act. 

'Mr. Roosevett. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I think you will 
find that constitutional lawyers will tell you that where this is not done 
by any public body, the law cannot reach a private situation and there-. 
fore to me this section has no meaning. In the case of Prince Edward 
County in Virginia, I think you would find—but I would very much 
like to have distinguished counsel and others to give some study to. 
this—that this provision would not reach into that kind of situation. 
As the witness, Mr. Williams, has well said, should this legislation be 
enacted, you are going to find the Prince Edward situation reenacted 
in Mississippi and I think that we should be prepiared now, and I 
would say, Mr. Chairman, that I will try to produce an amendment for 
consideration of the committee to strike directly at that kind of 
situation. 

Mr. Dantets. I will ask counsel of the committee to give that matter- 
serious thought and be prepared to offer some amendment to the bill. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dantets. Mr. Williams, I would like to ask you one question. 
During the course of your statement you mentioned the fact that you: 
were expelled from school ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, I was suspended. 

Mr. Dantets. At that time what grade were you in? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. It was my senior year. 

Mr. Danrets. Of high school ? 

Mr. WituraMs. No: senior year of college. 
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Mr. Dantes. Were you able to complete your college education 


after that ? 
Mr. Witi1am. I was suspended in October of 1961. I will attend 


law school beginning in September, even though I have only had 3 
years of undergraduate work. 
Mr. Roosrtvett. You have not yet gotten your undergraduate 


— 
r. WittraMs. No; I haven’t. 
Mr. Roosevertr. I hope you will, somewhere along the line. It is 
important. 7 
Mr. Dantets. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
That concludes today’s hearings. 
(Whereupon, at 12 :05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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As never before, civil rights dominated the headlines in 1963. Stories ; 
of the Negro revolution -- of victories, defeats and smoldering truces -- ; 
spanned the country. Even as the nation reeled from the assassination of its 
President, its leaders found it necessary to search the civil rights implica- 
tions. But the year in Congress closed with an all too familiar ending -- 
Congress once again had failed to act. 


The legislative year began in low key. The biennial effort to curb the | 4 
filibuster in the Senate failed dismally. The House Rules Committee was en- 
larged but remained a stumbling block to civil rights. As late as February 28, 
President Kennedy's estimate of America’s civil rights needs and possibilities 
permitted him to propose to Congress a modest reform bill. 


This first Kennedy bill emphasized voting rights and sought to make a 
sixth grade education proof of literacy in federal elections and to authorize 
the appointment of federal voting registrars in counties where less than 15% 
of qualified Negroes are registered to vote. Finally, it provided a four-year 
extension of the life of the Civil Rights Commission and technical and finan- 
cial aid to schools that encountered desegregation problems. 
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Clearly, the force of the new mood abroad in the land was not reflected 
in this narrow bill. Within a few months after the Kennedy message, long 
pent-up Negro grievances and aspirations burst with revolutionary impatience 
North and South -- in Philadelphia as well as Birmingham, in Maryland as well 
as Mississippi. Strongholds of massive resistance like Birmingham employed 
police dogs, cattle prods and fire hoses; but finally the banners which had 
proclaimed "No, Never’' to desegregation were hauled down. Grudging but mean- } 
ingful starts toward equal opportunity were made. ; 


It was only yesterday that the civil rights movement was debating prior- ; 
ities in legislation. The Attorney General spoke of voting as the key right, ; 
while the Housing Administrator said equal job opportunity was the door-opener. 
But the new Negro mood made timetables and strategic priorities obsolete. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. could say, when asked about his civil rights 
goals, "Here, now, all!" And the Supreme Court, obviously dissatisfied with 
foot-dragging by some district courts, found it necessary to say, "The basic 
guarantees of the Constitution are warrants for the here and now." 


The Administration Bill 


The uprising in the Negro community brought a new and sympathetic response 
from President Kennedy. A few hours after receiving Governor Wallace's sur- 
render at the University of Alabama on June 11, he went on TV to warn that the 
nation faced a revolution in race relations and that positive reforms must be 
made by all if the issue is not to be fought out in the streets. On June 19, 


he sent to Congress a new package of civil rights bills that was the most con- 
prehensive and meaningful ever sponsored by any Administration. In addition 
to the measures proposed in February, Kennedy called for legislation: 


1) Desegregating hotels, restaurants, places of amusement, retail 
establishments. 


2) Authorizing the Attorney General to bring suits to desegregate 
schools in cases where a Negro parent is unable -- because of 
poverty or fear of reprisal -- to do so. (This is the old 
Part III limited to school cases.) 


3) Extending federal action to promote equal job opportunity, 
including (a) increased funds for vocational training, youth 
employment and similar programs; (b) statutory basis for 
Vice President Johnson's Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity and extension of its authority over federal construc- 
tion projects (Executive action to be accelerated against 
discrimination by unions); and (c) "support" of pending FEP 
legislation. (The expression of "support”™ in contrast to 
direct sponsorship was regarded as relegating FEP to a lower 
priority than other items, and it was not included in the bill 


sent to Congress.) 


4) Establishment of a Community Relations Service to act as a 
mediation agency in racial tension situations. 


5) Authorizing federal government to withhold funds -- grant, loan 
or insurance -- from any state program in which racial discrin- 
ination occurs. (This blanket authorization would grant the 
Executive power in an area it claims is now "questionable" and 
would replace individual "Powell amendments" which, in practical 
effect, frequently jeopardize passage of the social welfare bills 
to which they are attached.) 


The bills were introduced by Chairman Celler in the House (H.R. 7152) 
and by Majority Leader Mansfield (with 42 cosponsors, 34 Dem. and 8 Rep.) 
in the Senate -- S. 1/731 was the omnibus bill; S. 1732 excerpted the public 
accommodation section and went to the Commerce Committee; S. 1750 was the 
package without the public accommodation section and was cosponsored by 


Minority Leader Dirksen. 


Never before had there been so much support -- grass roots, editorial, 
political -- for a civil rights bill. Church groups rallied to the cause 
as if it were a new religious tenet. They were present in force not only 
for the awe-inspiring but ceremonial August 28 March on Washington, but for 
_ buttonholing Congressmen on the Hill. The Birmingham riots had given the 
measure a special impetus and some suggested that it might be called the 
Governor Wallace or the "Bull" Connor bill in ironic tribute to the unintended 
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contributions of these extremists. Indeed, the pictures of fire hoses 
trained on praying Negroes and police dogs snarling at Negro children played 
a large part in hardening national determination to secure justice for Neg- 
roes. But the prime mover in developing support for the bill was the Negro 
himself -- his increased determination, organization and effort -- and his 
potentially dangerous impatience. 


The fate of the legislation was, however, far from assured. There was 
evidence to suggest that white suburbs in the North were reacting against 
Kennedy because he was pushing "too far too fast" for the Negro. But a 
Harris poll in November showed a 2-1 majority among American voters for the 
civil rights bill. A majority of the members of the House and Senate, backed 
by the leadership, seemed ready to vote for it, but the problem once again 
was whether they would get the chance to say "Yea" or "Nay." The rules of 
Congress, Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa) has said, “are stacked against the people." 
Walter Lippmann complained that "manipulations of the delaying devices" in 
Congress paralyzed the Executive and made government unworkable. Would the 
bill get past the Rules Committee in the House unscathed -- and in time? 
Could it survive a filibuster in the Senate? 


The answer would depend largely on whether or not the old Dixie-conserva- 
tive Republican coalition, which has had the effective say in Congress for 
nearly a generation would still control -- or whether a new civil rights co- 
alition would in the words of Senator Keating, "submerge party labels and 
narrow political considerations in the interest of the nation's welfare." 


Committee hearings on the measure were thorough and extensive. In the 
House a subcommittee headed by Chairman Celler looked at the whole package. 
In the Senate, where Senator Eastland presided over a Judiciary Committee 
that had never reported a civil rights bill, the leadership decided to bypass 
him by holding hearings on the public accommodation section of the bill be- 
fore Senator Magnuson's Commerce Committee. (Jurisdiction was vested in that 
Committee because the hinge on which the federal effort to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in restaurants and hotels turned was the effect on interstate commerce. ) 
In a futile exercise, Attorney General Kennedy appeared nine times before 
the Judiciary Committee where most of the time was consumed by Senator Ervin 
(D-NC) arguing that the bill was unconstitutional. 


The first hitch developed cover the Republican contention, shared by 
some civil rights leaders, that the Administration's commerce approach to 
the public accommodations bill was inadequate. They argued that there was 
no moral justification for subjecting some establishments to the ban on dis- 
crimination while exempting others because their smaller size did not affect 
interstate commerce. Republicans contended that the 14th Amendment outlaw- 
ing discriminatory state action was the moral and effective approach. State 
action (without which federal jurisdiction could not be asserted) could be 
found, they argued, in the fact that places of public accommodation almost 
invariably held licenses from the states and the effectuation of discrimina- 
tion involved state custom and state action. The issue also carried political 
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and economic overtones. Republicans had generally opposed the New Deal legis- 
‘lation which was based on the commerce clause; they did not want to see it 
extended into new areas. The 14th Amendment, on the other hand, was the 
Republican Reconstruction amendment. Although constitutional lawyers argued 
that if the Republican contention were sustained by the Supreme Court it would 
give the federal government powers not heretofore envisioned, its sponsors 

did not seem to believe that it would encroach as much on traditional state 
areas. In any event, legal scholars agreed that the commerce clause approach 


was the safer and surer constitutional route. 


The House subcommittee held hearings during the period May 8 to August 2 
on the various civil rights bills, and finally on October 21 reported out a 
bill far more comprehensive than the Kennedy recommendations. It gave the 
Attorney General: a. power to initiate suits to enjoin any civil rights viola- 
tion (the classic Part III); b. it added an FEPC to police discrimination in 
all firms employing 25 or more; c. extended the voting provisions to state 
elections; d. made the Civil Rights Commission a permanent agency. 


The subcommittee action was hailed by the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights which regarded the bill as a tribute to the efficacy of the grass 
roots campaign. But it was bluntly deplored by the Administration. Attorney 
General Kennedy came before the full Judiciary Committee to argue that the 
new draft gave the Attorney General vast powers of ill-defined dimension which 
he neither wanted nor should have. He had a Philadelphia lawyer's field day 
in spelling out the undesirable possible implication of the sweeping subcommittee 
draft of Part III. But his real concern was something more than limiting federal 
intervention to cases based on race or religion; if it were only that, the remedy 
could have been effected without an elaborate showdown meeting before the full 
Committee. His real complaint was that the bill with its additional controver- 


sial provisions could not be passed. 


This was not news to many of the members of the subcommittee. They 
realized that the bill was being overloaded to the point where it might cap- 
size. They saw seven of nine Southern members vote in committee for the strong- 
est provisions in the unconcealed expectation that this would doom the bill to 
total defeat. But liberal Democrats and Republicans, concerned about the pos- 
sible political repercussions, were reluctant to take the responsibility for 
dropping any of the provisions favored by the civil rights groups. The Attorney 
General thereupon decided to bell the cat himself. He appeared before the full 
committee and reminded them that the bill could pass only with bipartisan sup- 
port, that partisan considerations must be set aside -- “else the country will 
be the loser." He spelled out the kind of bill that might win such support, 
and he indicated willingness to strengthen the basic Administration proposal to 
meet some of the subcommittee recommendations. 


Following the Attorney. General's public appearance, a series of intensive 
conferences with Republican and Democratic leaders was held at the White House, 
on Capitol Hill, and in hotel rooms where draftsmen could work undisturbed. 

The ranking Republican on the Judiciary Committee, William McCulloch of Ohio, 


proved that he was interested in a bill, not an issue. Much to the surprise 
of veteran Republican partisans, McCulloch brought along with him the Minority 
Leader, the redoubtable Charles Halleck of Indiana. (Some conservative Repub- 
licans caucused and chided Halleck for throwing away partisan advantage. 
Others believed he had shrewdly preserved partisan advantage by merely helping 
to bring the bill to the floor where “the bill will tear the Democratic Party 
apart." But still others believed Halleck came along in the Taft tradition 

of problem-solving. Speaker McCormack and Majority Leader Carl Albert praised 
him as a valued ally on the bill.) 


Finally, out of the conferences came on October 29 a compromise bill, 
improved and strengthened over the original Administration bill, and carrying 
the promise of important Republican support. Included’were: 


1. An FEPC -- although enforcement is entrusted to the district 
courts in a de novo proceeding if the Commission fails to 
secure a negotiated solution; 


2. Part III, authorizing the Attorney General to intervene in 
private suits brought to prevent denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws on the ground of race, religion or 
national origin. . 


However, some good provisions had to be sacrificed: 


1. The voting section was returned to its original form covering 
only federal elections. The authorization to courts to appoint 
temporary voting referees where less than 15% of Negroes in a 
political unit are registered to vote was dropped. (But orig- 
inal jurisdiction was given to a three-judge Federal court in, 
the hope of bypassing obstructionist district judges); 


2. The public accommodations section was limited to hotels, motels, 
movies, sports arenas and gasoline stations that offer services 
to interstate travellers. Retail establishments, beauty parlors 
and swimming pools were excluded. 


House Rules Committee 


It was not until November 21, more than three weeks after it approved the 
bill, that the Judiciary Committee sent its report to the House Rules Committee. 
That Committee, to nobody's surprise, showed no interest in expediting the bill. 


At the beginning of the year the Administration had won a modest victory 
when, despite the opposition of the Southern bloc and the Republican leadership, 
the House voted to keep the Rules Committee at the figure of 15 members -- the 
figure to which it had first been raised in the preceding Congress after a close 
vote. The margin of victory for the Administration was more substantial this 


. time -- 235 to 196 with some 50 Southern Democrats voting with the Administration. 
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The path was thus eased for many items on the Kennedy legislative program, but 

the power balance on civil rights was left unchanged. The 15 members are split 
among 5 Northern Democrats, 5 Southern Democrats and 5 Republicans. The Admin- 
istration would therefore need 3 of the 5 Republicans to clear a civil rights 


bill for floor action. 


The assassination of President Kennedy on November 22 had produced in 
its wake a surge ofsympathy for the Kennedy program. Pollster Samuel Lubell 
reported that white voters in the North were readier to follow the new Admin- 
_istration's lead; earlier in the month he had found an "angry backlash" over 

Negro demands. In his masterful first speech to Congress, President Johnson 
aligned himself unequivocally with the civil rights bill. He said: 


"First, no memorial oration or eulogy could more eloquently honor 
President Kennedy's memory than the earliest passage of the civil 
rights bill for which he fought so long. We have talked long 
enough in this country about equal rights. We have talked for 
100 years or more. Yes, it is time now to write the next chapter 
-- and to write it in the books of law." 


But the response of Chairman Howard Smith of the Rules Committee, as 
well as that of some conservative Republicans, was that the emotionalism 
surrounding the Kennedy funeral was an inappropriate climate in which to 
debate the civil rights bill. Mr. Smith made it plain that despite the 
extensive hearings in the Judiciary Committee, he wanted his Rules Committee 
to debate the bill again. 


The liberals countered by proposing a discharge petition. This route had 
been tried 813 times in the past 40 years; it had succeeded only 22 times. 
Petitions have, however, sometimes prodded the Rules Committee to act when the 
petition neared the goal of 218 signatures. Led by Congressmen Celler and 
Bolling (D-Mo), and with the support of Speaker McCormack and the White House, 
the petition was offered for signatures on December 9. Congressman Halleck, 
for the Republican leadership, said he was opposed to the discharge petition 
route and Congressman Smith offered a diversion by promising to have the Rules 
Committee begin hearings in January '64. At the end of the first day, 131 
of the requisite 218 had signed. By the session's end, the petition had ac- 
quired 173 signatures. The steam went out of the petition drive when on 
December 18, Congressman Smith promised that the Rules Committee would begin 
hearings January 9, and the leadership predicted that House action would be 
completed before the end of the month. The attempt to have the Congress stay 
_in session through December proved unavailing against the claims of Christmas. 


The Senate and Cloture 


In the Senate the Commerce Committee voted 14-3 to report favorably the 
public accommodations section of the Administration bill (October 8). In 
the face of the House slow-down several Senators urged Majority Leader Mans- 
field to take up the accommodations measure and have it amended on the floor 


to include the whole civil rights package. Mansfield refused, saying that 

the Senate would wait for the House bill. The parliamentary maneuver which 
permitted the bypassing of Eastland's Judiciary Committee in '57 and '60 
would again be used to make the House bill the pending business in the Senate. 


The Senate will be the fiery test. Rule XXII, which permits the fili- 
buster to hang like a sword of Damocles over civil rights legislation, remains 
intact. Only once in 35 years has cloture been successfully invoked to shut 
off a filibuster; in 1962 the Senate voted 63-27 to end the mild talkathon 
on the Telstar bill, which liberals were attacking as a “giveaway” to private 
industry. To achieve cloture on this occasion, the Senate produced a rare 
combination of forces -- Administration regulars, two Southern Democrats and 
the entire Republican Party except Goldwater and Tower -- while five Souther- 
ners ducked the vote. Twenty-five Senators (6 Dem., 19 Rep.) who had opposed 
cloture on the literacy test bill which couldn't even muster a majority (the 
vote was 43-53) voted for it on Telstar. 


When the new Senate convened in January, there were solid indications 
that a majority existed for an amendment of Rule XXII to permit a three-fifths 
vote to cut off a filibuster. Once again, however, the question was how the 
majority would get to vote, and the Senate was mired by this problem until 
January 31. On that date by a vote of 53-42 it tabled the constitutional. 
question submitted by Senator Anderson (D-N.Mex): "Does a majority of the 
Senate have the right under the Constitution to terminate debate at the begin- 
ning of a session and proceed to an immediate vote on a rule change notwith- 
standing the provision of the existing Senate rules?" 


Vice President Johnson in a decision that seemed to diverge from earlier 
rulings made by Vice President Nixon had said that the constitutional issue 
must be decided by the Senate itself. This, of course, posed the dilemma of 
how the Senate could shut off the pending filibuster unless the presiding 
officer finally determines to gavel the question to a vote after reasonable | 
debate, even though Senators are still demanding the floor. The Johnson position 
was espoused by Majority Leader Mansfield and Minority Leader Dirksen, thus doon- 


ing the Anderson effort. 


On February 6 Senator Humphrey introduced a petition signed by a majority 
of the Senate (51) favoring a more liberal cloture rule. The petition had, 
unfortunately, no parliamentary effect. The next day, February 7, the issue 
was finally shelved when the Senate liberals sought the two-thirds to impose 


cloture and failed 54-42, 


& 


Cloture, then, appears to be the key to the civil rights bill. Only 
what two-thirds of the Senate is prepared to accept is what the majority can 
pass. In a suggestion that was far less reassuring than it was intended to 
be, Senate Republican Leader Dirksen said, "Who knows, we may be able to 
contrive a-:bill that requires no cloture."' He reminded his hearers that the 
1957 and 1960 bills managed by former Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson were 
passed without a filibuster. But the price paid then for getting Southerners 


to yield their filibuster weapon was a heavy one, however necessary given the 
political complexion of the Senate. Senator Dirksen has announced his opposi- 
tion to the public accommodations section of the bill; will he vote for cloture 
on a bill that contained this crucial section? Otherwise, if cloture is to be 
achieved we must expect that the House bill will be watered-down to pick up 


the extra votes required to make two-thirds. 


There is, however, another alternative to cloture. It has no successful 
precedents and few champions, but it had a formidable advocate in January 
of 1963 -- Vice President Lyndon Johnson. He told a group of civil rights 
leaders who were visiting him on the pending rules change that a filibuster 
could be broken by “bringing in the cots."" He spelled out the tactic -- 
round-the-clock sessions and strict applications of the rules of the Senate 
until the filibusterers have run out of wind and water; then a majority can 
bring the Senate to a vote in less than a month. 


"Congress,'' said President Kennedy on June 11, "must make the commitment 
it has not fully made in this century to civil rights." The chances are real 
that under President Johnson Congress will do that. The new President has an 

unmatched knowledge of the Congress -- its capabilities, its levers of power, 
its pitfalls, its personalities -- and a determination to pass the civil 


rights bill. 


President Johnson has said, "I always seek the best and do the possible." 
‘Too often the "possible" has implied a watered-down result obtained without 
struggle, tears or challenge to the powers-that-be. But what is possible with- 
out struggle is quite different from what is possible with sweat and tears. 
No Senator in our generation knew how to exert maximum effort for a possible 
legislative result as effectively as Lyndon Johnson. He has put his mind, 
heart and prestige behind the civil rights bill -- and because of this it has 


become more possible. 


ANTI-SEGREGATION AMENDMENTS 


This year, the Powell amendment to deny federal funds to segregated insti- 
tutions was offered to an unprecedented number of bills. Sometimes the sponsor 
was one who, like Senator Javits, impatient with the failure of Congress to en- 
act civil right legislation, felt he could not in good conscience vote federal 
monies to perpetuate the segregated status quo; at other times, the sponsor was 
one who used the amendment in the hope of killing the basic federal aid legis- 
lation which he opposed by making it politically dangerous for southern liberals 


to vote for it. 


In the Senate, the principal sponsor of the amendment was Senator Javits, 
who offered it to a variety of measures. Each time the result was the same. 
After a few minutes of debate, the amendment was tabled. Among the bills to 
which the amendment wads offered @nd the votes thereon)were: supplemental appro- 
priations bill to withhold funds for segregated rural housing programs for the 
elderly (H.R. 5517), 47-38; mental health bill (S. 1576), 43-27; HEW appropria- 
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tion bill to bar payments to segregated hospitals (H.R. 5888), 44-37; the 
national service corps -- commonly called the domestic peace corps bill 

(S. 1321), 49-41, (Senator Tower (R-Tex) was a cosponsor); medical school 
aid bill (H.R. 12), 39-37; agriculture appropriations bill (H.R. 6754), 
46-22; and the federally impacted areas school aid bill (H.R. 4955), 54-35. 


Senator Tower, an opponent of the youth conservation corp measure (S. 1) 
offered the amendment twice but it was tabled by votes of 50-41 and 58+33. 
Earlier, by vote of 71-15, the Senate adopted a Tower amendment to make sure 
that no one would be excluded from enrolling in the program on account of 


race, color or creed. 


In the House, the amendment was also offered to the medical school aid 
bill (H.R. 12) by Sibal (R-Conn) and rejected by a vote of 146-186. So too 
amendments to the HEW appropriations bill (H.R. 5888) offered by Ryan (D-NY) 
to withhold aid from segregated school districts in communities crowded by 
federal installations and segregated hospitals were rejected in absentee- 
marked sessions by votes of 25-79 and 26-75 respectively. 


The difficult decision which supporters of civil rights face when con- 
fronted with a Powell amendment was no better illustrated than in the vote 
on the amendment to the bill to continue and expand federal aid to vocational 
schools (H.R. 4955). Two Republican sponsored amendments by Bell (R-Cal) and 
Snyder (R-Ky) were rejected by votes of 146-194 and 181-217 respectively in 
an emotionally charged debate largely along party lines. Such steadfast civil 
rights supporters as Roosevelt (D-Cal) and Celler (D-NY) opposed the amend- 
ment, the latter charging that it was designed to "'torpedo”™ the bill. But 
equally stalwart "civil rightsers" such as Lindsay (R-NY) and Ryan (D-NY) 
supported the amendment. 


The five Negro Congressmen split down the middle. Two, Hawkins (D-Cal) 
and Dawson (D-I11) voted against the amendment; two, Powell (D-NY) and Nix 
(D-Pa) voted for; Diggs (D-Mich) merely voted present. Hawkins took the 
floor to say that the amendment would endanger the bill “and deprive more 
Negroes of needed training than even whites." Powell, speaking for the amend- 
ment, said it was up to each member to vote his conscience. 


Opponents of the amendment had a new solid argument this year. The 
passage of the Administration's civil rights bill with its provision for 
withholding funds from segregated institutions will lay to rest this issue 


which was first dramatized in the '40's when Senator Bricker (R-Ohio) offered 


an anti-segregation amendment to the housing bill in the hope of driving aw ay 
such housing supporters as Senators Hill and Sparkman of Alabama. 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


The policy of American immigration law is restriction; its tactic is 
the national origins quota system. In 1924 Senator David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania unveiled the system on the Senate floor in the course of debate on the 
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new immigration bill, and it was written into the law. The origins of the 
system are misty, but its purpose is crystal clear. Said Reed: "I think 
the American people want us to discriminate." 


For forty years this discrimination has withstood all challenges -- 
the appeals of three Presidents, the recommendation of a presidential com- 
mission and the unanswerable argument of scientists that the system is based 


on myth and prejudice. 


Last July the most significant assault yet launched against the system 
was initiated by President Kennedy. He called the system "without basis in 
either logic or reason" and proposed a basic legislative reform to eliminate 
it. His tragic death has deprived the bill of its knowledgeable and commit- 
ted sponsor -- Mr. Kennedy was preparing a book on immigration when he died -- 
but there is reason to believe that President Johnson will take up this 


Kennedy cause. 


_ Another death touches the fate of the bill -- Congressman Francis Walter's, 
Chairman of the House Immigration Subcommittee and co-author of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. For years Congressman Walter was known as "Mr. Immigration" and 
while he was the leading congressional architect of the many piecemeal changes 
made to meet emergency refugee and over-population problems, he was an in- 
tractable opponent of basic revision of the Act. 


| The Kennedy proposal was introduced in the House by the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, Emanuel Celler (D-NY) as H.R. 7700, and in the Senate 
by Senator Hart (D-Mich) as S. 1932. Fifty additional House members also 
introduced the bill, and a bipartisan group of 26 Senators cosponsored it 


with Senator Hart. 


The bill would eliminate the national origins quota system over a period 
of five years by reducing national quotas 20% in each of the five years until 
they were entirely eliminated. Immigrants would be admitted, as under the 
present law, on the basis of certain priorities -- their skills and family 
relationships -- but unlike the present law admission would be on a first 
come, first served basis without regard to country of origin. The only re- 
striction would be that in any one year no country could get more than 10% 
of the authorized annual immigration. The 10% ceiling, however, can be 
removed in cases where it will not foreclose other immigrants from entering 


the United States. 


The bill would also increase slightly the total authorized immigration 
from the present 156,700 to 165,000. But, unlike the present law, so long 
as there is a demand for immigration no quota numbers would go unutilized. 


The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization is 
planning hearings beginning mid-January on the Administration's bill, as 
well as another immigration reform bill, S. 747 introduced in February by a 
bipartisan group of 35 Senators headed by Senator Hart. The Hart bill, 
which was the favorite of immigration groups before the Kennedy bill over- 
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shadowed it, would not scrap the national origins system entirely, but would 
replace it with a formula for admission based on world population ratios and 
the pattern of actual immigration to the United States within the last 15 
years. This will mark the first Senate hearings on immigration since 1955 
when hearings were held under the Judiciary Committee chairmanship of the 
te Gigamte Kilgore (D-W.Va) and which were never completed because of his 
death. 


In the House, the Immigration Subcommittee continued its hearings on 
population and immigration problems which were begun last year and which 
have been conducted by its veteran staff director, Walter Besterman. After 
Congressman Walter's death, the ranking Democratic subcommittee member, Cong- 
ressman Feighan, a Cleveland Democrat, succeeded to the chairmanship of the 
subcommittee. Feighan is not one of the fifty House Democrats who sponsored 
the Administration's measure. He is not regarded as favoring the elimination 
of the national origins quota system, although he is considered to be favor- 
ably disposed to supporting a limited pooling provision permitting the utili- 
zation of some of the 60,000 quota numbers which under present law go unused 
each year. But since Feighan lacks the influence in immigration affairs 
which Francis Walter had, he will not have the same power to speed or obstruct 
immigration legislation. Indeed, the locus of immigration legislation activity 
may now shift to the Senate Judiciary Committee, seven of whose members have 
joined in sponsoring the Administration's bill. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


While federal aid to elementary and secondary schools continues to be 
snagged on the thorns of religious controversy, Congress this session made 
a significant breakthrough on the higher education level. In a pragmatic 
compromise, dictated partly by constitutional prohibitions and partly by poli- 
tical necessities, it authorized a three year program of federal assistance 
to public and private colleges, including church-related colleges, H.R. 6143, 
Pub. L. 88-204, approved December 16. The religious issue was ultimately 
hurdled but it left its mark on the final form of the legislation. 


The act bans aid for facilities for religious instruction, chapels and 
for schools or departments of divinity. Church-related colleges are other- 
wise eligible for financial assistance either by way of grants or loans. 
Grants for the construction of undergraduate facilities may go only for class- 
rooms for science, mathematics, engineering and modern foreign languages and 
libraries. Senator Morse (D-Ore), floor leader of the bill in the Senate, in- 
sisted upon this type of limitation to specified categories of uses related 
to national defense purposes. He argued that unrestricted general grants to 
church-related colleges for academic facilities generally as provided in the 
House bill would be unconstitutional and would kill the bill in the Senate. 


Grants for graduate facilities and loans for all facilities are not so 
limited. They may be used to build all types of academic facilities. Loans 
will bear a rate of interest sufficient to cover the cost to the government 


i2Z. 


- of servicing the loans. 


Before the bill was finally approved, attempts had been made in both 
Houses to include in the measure a provision authorizing the bringing of 
court suits to test the constitutionality of grants and loans to religiously 
affiliated institutions. The House Education and Labor Committee struck out 
a provision recommended by its subcommittee giving to secular institutions 
the right to go to court to challenge a grant or loan to a church-run college. 

The amendment was later offered on the floor of the House by Anderson (R-I11) 
but was rejected in a voice vote. Another amendment offered by Matthews 
(D-Fla) to restrict aid to public colleges was defeated by a vote of 62-136. 


In the Senate, an amendment offered by Ervin (D-NC) and Cooper (R-Ky) 
to bar aid to church-related colleges was rejected by a vote of 26-55. But 
a judicial review amendment which they offered to permit taxpayer suits to 

test the constitutionality of loans or grants to church-run colleges was 
adopted by a vote of 45-33. (In the absence of such a provision, a private 

. taxpayer would have no standing under Supreme Court precedents to challenge 
the federal expenditure. There is some question whether Congress by statute 
can confer such standing on an ordinary taxpayer to bring such a suit.) 


h The Senate provision was, however, dropped in conference at the insis- 
tence of the House conferees. They made it plain that the House would not 
accept a judicial review provision, having twice rejected it earlier. 

They insisted that the bill could not pass without the aid of those Congress- 
men who would support a school aid bill only if aid to church-run schools 
was made a part of the measure. Inclusion of a judicial review provision 
authorizing court tests of the constitutionality of aid to church-related 
colleges, they argued, would alienate enough members, when joined by economy- 
minded opponents of federal aid, to kill the legislation. 


In an effort to conciliate those who opposed dropping of the judicial 
review provision, separate bills authorizing suits by colleges prejudiced by 
a loan or a grant to a church-related college were introduced in both the 

~House, H.R. 9039, and Senate, S. 2350, by the floor leaders of the legisla- 
tion, Congresswoman Green (D-Ore) and Senator Morse. The Senate bill would 
also permit taxpayer suits. An opinion of the Justice Department holds that 
even in the absence of an express provision in the bill itself, a competing 

secular institution will be able to maintain an action challenging the consti- 
tutionality of grants or loans to religiously affiliated institutions because 
the amount of aid available to such secular institutions is thereby reduced. 


Earlier in the year, Congress passed H.R. 12, Pub. L. 88-129, approved 
September 24, providing grants to help build and expand public and private 
medical and dental schools without limitation as to church affiliation. 
Before the bill was enacted, a provision was added in the House to make sure 
that funds could not be used for the construction of. facilities for religious 


instruction or for chapels. 


One other bill, S. 569, which would confer a benefit on teachers in 
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parochial schools passed the Senate on October 24. The bill would (1) 
extend the 50% loan forgiveness feature of the National Defense Education 
Act - now limited to student borrowers who go on to become public school 
teachers - to those who become teachers in private schools and, (2) to 

let private school teachers receive the stipends now given under the NDEA 
only to public school teachers attending federally-supported institutes in 
counseling, guidance and language instruction. | 


President Johnson in signing the college aid bill said that the first 
session of the 88th Congress would go down in history as the "Education 
Congress of 1963."" But, at the same time, he called attention to the still 
unfinished job of providing needed assistance to elementary and secondary 
schools. The outlook, however, for congressional action is bleak. The 
battle over federal aid to parochial schools which has haunted the federal 
aid to education issue for more than a decade seems likely once again to 
prevent the passage of any school aid legislation on the elementary and 
secondary school level. 


THE SUPREME COURT'S SCHOOL PRAYER DECISION 


Last year the Supreme Court's Regents’ Prayer ruling (Engel v. Vitale) 
evoked angry verbal fireworks in Congress. This year the Court's decision 
outlawing required Bible reading and recitation of the Lord's Prayer in the 
public schools (Schempp and Murray) produced a less extravagant reaction. 
Many Congressmen had come to share the sober second thoughts of church and 
press leaders about the dangers of tampering with the First Amendment -- at 
least they no longer called the Court "men in robes who set themselves above 


God." 


But in the country at large, a better organized and more intense effort 
to reverse the Court's ruling was launched. In many school districts there 
was open defiance or circumvention. Senator Johnston (D-SC) took the Senate 
floor to urge schoolteachers to ignore the decision and continue Bible reading. 
Before the end of the session, almost 110 members of Congress had introduced 
proposed constitutional amendments to overturn the ban on school prayers and 
Bible reading. Only a few voices were openly heard in support of the deci- 
sion. They included Long (D-Mo); McGee (D-Wyo) and Lindsay (R-NY). 


Fourteen Senators -- compared to more than a score in 1962 -- and 95 
House members, compared to slightly over 50 last year, submitted constitu- 
tional amendments to undo the Court's decision. Last year, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee held two brief hearings on the proposal but thereafter 
its enthusiasm waned. This year, the Senate displayed even less ardor -- 
the Court's critics seemed content with a few speeches for the record. 


There are a number of versions of the proposed amendment. The most 


important was worked up by a committee of six House members headed by Congress- 


man Becker (R-NY), H.J.Res. 726. It would permit prayers and Bible reading in 
public schools and other governmental institutions if participation is “on a 


, oe 


voluntary basis."" It would also sanction references to "God or a Supreme 
Being in any governmental or public document, proceeding, activity, ceremony, 
school, institution, or place or upon any coinage...". Finally, the amend- 
ment provides that it shall not “constitute an establishment of religion." 


Congressman Becker filed a discharge petition shortly after the Court's 
ruling in an effort to dislodge the proposal from the House Judiciary Conm- 
mittee where it has been pigeonholed. By late December, 120 of the required 


218 had signed the petition. 


While the discharge petition is not expected to succeed, pressure on 
the Judiciary Committee is mounting. The Committee's Chairman, Congressman 
Celler (D-NY), who is himself the initiator of the discharge petition on 
civil rights, may find it difficult to continue to ignore the amendment. 
The Committee has been receiving Raideibie nail in support of the amend- 
ment and House members with letter-writing constituents are asking the Conm- 
mittee to hold hearings to take the pressure off them. One member of the 
committee reported that he received ten times as many requests to sign the 
school prayer discharge petition as the civil rights one. The Committee 
staff is now making a study of the several proposals and their effect on the 
establishment of religion clause of the First Amendment and the Committee 
may later decide to hear interested Congressmen and religious leaders. 


Herman Edelsberg 
David A. Brody 

Washington, D. C. 
December 31, 1963 
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The documentation presented in the following pages is 


_ limited to federally-supported discrimination against Ne- 


groes. This is because Negroes are the most severely dis- 
advantaged victims of discrimination and because the 
evidences of such discrimination are most readily avail- 
able. To a greater or lesser degree, however, the discrim- 
inations suffered by Negroes under each of the federal 
programs discussed in this memorandum are experienced 
by other Americans as well solely because of their race, 


religion, nationality or ethnic background. 
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Foreword 


In the few short months since he assumed office, President 
Kennedy has on numerous occasions brought his personal prestige 
and the moral authority of his office to bear in support of civil 
rights. As examples, we may cite the President’s inquiry immedi- 
ately following his inauguration into the reasons for the absence of 
Negroes from the Coast Guard contingents in the Inaugural Parade, 
his directive precluding the use of racially segregated facilities for any 
functions—even of a social nature—under governmental auspices, his 
statement on the New Orleans school situation indicating that he 
regards the school desegregation decisions not only as legally binding 
but as morally right and just, his intervention to assure non-segregated 
facilities for the meeting of the Civil War Centennial Commission in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and his action extending the federal 
surplus food program to victims of economic reprisals in Fayette 
and Heywood Counties, Tennessee. 


In addition, the President has appointed a number of qualified 
Negroes to high policy-making posts wholly divorced from the tradi- 
tional race relations function and has issued a comprehensive execu- 
tive order to assure non-discrimination in government employment 
and on work performed under government contract. We are especially 
gratified that Executive Order 10925 incorporates many of the 
procedures we have previously advocated and relies less upon indi- 


vidual complaints than upon a broad program of affirmative action 


such as we have recommended. 


The Department of Justice, too, has given evidence of a more 
active and vigorous approach to the enforcement of civil rights laws. 
This is reflected in the initiation of suits to facilitate Negro voting 
in Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, in the prompt and effective 
intervention to assure protection of the “Freedom Riders” following 


the disgraceful episodes at the bus terminals in Anniston, Birming- 


ham, and Montgomery, in the petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to provide rules and regulations to prevent discrimina- 
tion in interstate travel, in the effort to intervene as a party to the 
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suit to compel the reopening of the public schools in Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, and in the suits filed to end discrimination in air 
terminal facilities. 


We welcome and commend all these actions. Indeed, we believe 


- that it would be fair to say that the Kennedy administration has been 


more active in the defense of civil rights than any previous admin- 
istration in a comparable period. Nevertheless, we cannot fail to 
observe that the sum total of these actions is dwarfed, and in fact 
nullified, by the massive involvement of the federal government in 
programs and activities that make it a silent, but none the less full 


‘partner in the perpetuation of discriminatory practices. 


- This report documents in detail some of the more flagrant abuses 
and outlines ways in which the executive power can be used to bring 
them to an end. | 


Introduction 


Shortly after the convening of the Congress, Roy Wilkins* 
and Arnold Aronson*, Chairman and Secretary respectively of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, conferred with President 
Kennedy on various civil rights issues. At the close of the conference, 
the President indicated that he would welcome a memorandum out- 
lining what they regarded as an effective federal civil rights program. 


Such a memorandum was forwarded to the President on February 
3 and was discussed with a number of his advisers at a meeting in the 
White House on February 6. Participating in the White House meet- 
ing, in addition to Messrs. Wilkins and Aronson, were Theodore 
Sorensen, Special Counsel to the President, Meyer Feldman, Deputy 
Special Counsel to the President, Richard Goodwin, Assistant 
Special Council to the President, Joseph Dolan, Assistant Deputy 
Attorney General, and Louis Martin, Consultant. 


In the course of the discussion, Mr. Sorensen requested more 
detailed information regarding federal programs and activities in 
which discrimination was being practiced and which could be cor- 
rected by executive action. This document is designed to furnish 
that information. 


The memorandum submitted in February contained recommen- 
dations for legislative as well as for executive action. The organi- 
zations comprising the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
believe that the protection of civil rights is not the province of the 
judiciary alone, nor of the executive alone, nor of the Congress alone. 
They believe rather that the legislative power of enactment must 
join with the administrative and enforcement power of the executive 
in thorough-going support of the constitutional interpretations of the 
judiciary. They are convinced, moreover, that many of the civil 
rights pledges in the Democratic Party platform—pledges which 
they wholeheartedly support—can be redeemed only through legisla- 


* Roy Wilkins is Executive Secretary, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Arnold Aronson is Director of Program Planning, National Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 
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tion. They continue to support the legislative recommendations in 
the February memorandum as both necessary and long overdue. 


The present memorandum, however, in accordance with Mr. 
Sorensen’s request, is limited to areas in which the President can 
act on his own authority; and the following excerpt from the Febru- 
ary memorandum deals only with executive action. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 
| (Excerpt from February Memorandum) 


The Democratic Party platform pledged executive action to 
achieve “equal employment opportunities throughout the federal 
establishment and on all government contracts,” “the termination 
of racial segregation throughout federal services and institutions,” 
“an end to discrimination in federal housing programs, including 
federally-assisted housing.” 


It is neither desirable nor indeed possible to establish a priority 
of importance or need among these objectives. It seems clearly 
preferable to seek implementation through an overall order rather 
than through a succession of individual orders affecting different 
programs. The latter approach has the great disadvantage of per- 
mitting opposition to form and intensify around each successive 
measure. It would be administratively unwieldly in that it would 
inevitably result in the creation of a number of separate adminis- 
tering agencies. Moreover, since decisions of the Federal courts 
leave no doubt of the unconstitutionality of any kind of government 
support of segregation or other forms of discrimination, it would 
be constitutionally indefensible to act in some cases and to leave 
other aspects uncovered. 


For example, to have separate orders and administering agen- 
cies for each of the areas demanding attention, i.e., government 
employment, employment under government contracts, housing, 
health, education, etc.., would not only lead to an unnecessarily 
vast and complex bureaucracy but would also, in all probability, 
leave many equally significant areas of concern, i.e., military serv- 
ices, transportation, etc., outside the framework. 


1. The legislative recommendations would eliminate the poll tax and “literacy” tests as 
requirements for voting, grant technical and financial assistance to districts seeking to 
comply with the Supreme Court’s school desegregation rulings, require every segregated 
school district to submit a plan for desegregation, empower the Attorney General to 
file civil injunction suits in all civil rights cases, create a Federal Fair Employment 
Practice Commission, and establish the Civil Rights Commission as a permanent 
agency with broadened powers. (Since the submission of the present memorandum, the 
Civil Rights Commission has endorsed several of these proposals, notably those dealing 
with voting and school desegregation.) 


“What is now required,” as the platform so aptly states, “is 
effective moral and political leadership by the whole executive 
branch of our government to make equal opportunity a living 
reality for all Americans.” 


1. To this end, the President, in accordance with his oath “to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution,” should by executive 
order promulgate a general Federal Civil Rights Code governing the 
operation of the whole executive branch of government. The Code 
should direct all departments and agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment to assure: 


a. non-discrimination in the appointment, assignment and 
promotion of all personnel, in all employment resulting from 
federal contracts, licenses, grants-in-aid, or loans: and in 
all job training, counselling, recruitment and referral pro- 
grams, including apprenticeship, maintained, operated or 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 


b. non-discrimination in all institutions, facilities and services 
maintained or operated directly by the Federal government, 
including parks, prisons, V.A. hospitals, restaurants and 
restrooms in federal buildings, public housing, farm home 
and crop loans and military services including reserve forces. 


c. non-discrimination in all programs, services and facilities, 
whether administered by state or local governments or by 
private institutions, which receive the benefit of any sub- 
sidy, loan, guarantee, or other form of federal assistance, 
including slum clearance, urban renewal and mortgage 
loan insurance programs, off-duty military training pro- 
grams such as National Guard and ROTC, health, recreation 
and research services, airports, Oe ES CE, libraries, schools 
and colleges. 


The Presidential Order should charge the head of each depart- 
ment and agency with responsibility for enforcing the Civil Rights 
Code. To this end, it should direct that a Civil Rights or Equal 
Opportunity Officer be designated whose sole function shall be the 
effective implementation of the declared national policy within the 
agency’s areas of jurisdiction. In order to stress the importance 
attached to this function, the official so designated should be a 
person of high rank and stature, reporting and responsible directly 
to the agency head. 


2. Although each department and agency should be held respon- 
sible for implementing the Civil Rights Code, the program will fail 
of its purpose if responsibility rests with the individual departments 
and agencies alone. 


Within every agency, to a greater or lesser degree, inertia, 
established procedures and traditions, the pressure of competing 
interests, and resistance will militate ageinet full implementation 


of the non-discrimination policy. 


In order to overcome these obstacles and to achieve an inte- 
grated national program of maximum effectiveness, the President 
should appoint one or more extra-agency committees to develop 
standards and procedures, to review and evaluate the programs of 
the agencies and to assist and coordinate their efforts. } 


From the standpoint of administrative efficiency it would seem 
advisable to establish either a single overall coordinating and super- 
visory committee, or to create two such committees, one on Equal 
Opportunity in Employment (with responsibility for all of the 
activities listed in la above) and another on Equal Opportunity 


_ in Facilities and Services (as indicated in. 1b and Ic). 


In addition, it would seem advisable that a unit within the 
Bureau of the Budget be charged with responsibility for reviewing 
expenditures under all Federal grant and loan programs to assure 
compliance with the national non-discrimination policy. 


8. On the basis of experience with existing programs, three 
operating principles appear to be essential to effective implementa- 
tion of the proposed Civil Rights Code: 


a: Under the procedures governing both the President’s Com- 
_ mittee on Government Contracts. and the Committee on 
Government Employment Policy, responsibility for the in- 
vestigation of complaints of discrimination is vested in the 
individual departments and agencies. Thus, an agency 
against which a complaint is filed is. expected to investigate 
itself and the investigating officer is frequently called upon 
to pass judgment on his superiors. The training and com- 
petence of the investigator varies from agency to agency; 
the quality of the investigation varies accordingly. In some 
cases, an individual complaint is made the basis for an 
investigation of overall policy and practice; in others, a 
denial of discrimination is accepted as sufficient proof of 
compliance. The result has been inordinate delays in the 
processing of complaints (a full year is not-at all uncom- 
mon) as well as uneven and, in many instances, inadequate 
investigations. Accordingly, 


Such committee or committees as the President may 
establish to administer the executive civil rights program 
should be given clear responsibility, within their defined 
area of jurisdiction, for receiving, investigating and 
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processing complaints of discrimination in accordance 
with uniform standards and procedures. 


b. Although procedures for the expeditious handling of all 


grievances are essential, complaints do not constitute a 
reliable index of the extent of discrimination nor do they 
provide an adequate base upon which to construct an effec- 
tive compliance program. 


Individuals who experience discrimination frequently fail 
to file complaints either because they fear reprisals or be- 
cause they are unaware of their rights and of the channels 
for redress available to them. 


Moreover, to construct a non-discrimination program on 
individual cases is to permit the direction of the program 
to be determined not by the administering agency but by 
the random sequence of complaints. Such a program may 
be wholly unrelated to the areas of greatest discrimination 
or opportunity. | 


Reliance for the elimination of discrimination should rest 
less upon individual complaints than upon a systematic, self- 
initiated inspection program for testing compliance. 
Accordingly, : . 


Such committee or committees as the President may estab- 
lish to administer the program should be authorized on 
their own initiative to conduct surveys and inspections, 
to hold hearings, to seek to eliminate such discrimination 
as may be found through conference and conciliation, and, 
where such efforts prove unsuccessful, to issue cease and 
desist orders. : 


. Remedial actions to correct violations of national policy are 


essential; deterrent actions to prevent such violations from 
occurring constitute an even more salutary approach to 
- compliance. In many areas of federal activity the recipient 
of a government contract or grant is required to furnish 
evidence in advance of his willingness and ability to meet 
defined federal standards and procedures. The same approach 
should be applied to the civil rights program. Accordingly, 


Prior to the approval of any contract, grant, loan or other 
form of federal assistance, the recipient should be re- 
quired to warrant and give evidence justifying certifica- 
tion that in the performance of the contract or in the 
administration of the funds his practices will conform 
to the standards of non-discrimination demanded by the 
executive civil rights program. Should violations never- 
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theless occur, the administering agency should be author- 
ized to terminate the contract or grant, to withhold future 
awards until compliance with its orders is obtained, and 
if necessary, to sue on the contractual warranty. 


4. The goals of an effective civil rights program will not be 
realized by the exercise of legal restraints alone. There is an equally 
pressing need for a positive program to foster amicable relations 
among all the racial, religious and ethnic groups in our society, 
based on mutual acceptance with respect for differences. 


The Department of Agriculture provides a wide variety of 


_ technical and special services for the farmer. The Labor Depart- 


ment does the same for the trade unionist, the Department of 
Commerce for the businessman. No such service or assistance is 
available with respect to problems of intergroup relations, although 
the future well-being of our nation, and especially of our larger 
cities, may well depend upon our ability to learn to live together 
comfortably and harmoniously on the basis of equality. 


A number of states and municipalities have established com- 
missions for the accomplishment of these purposes. Federal grants 
to further the establishment and development of additional such 
agencies meeting defined Federal standards would be exceedingly 
helpful. But more important than funds is the need for the estab- 
lishment of an Intergroup Relations or Community Relations 
Bureau (similar to the Children’s Bureau) within the Federal 
government itself, as pledged in the platform. 


. The proposed bureau should concern itself with general and 
specific problems of intergroup relations and intergroup tension 
and should become a central clearing house for information, for 
research and for technical assistance to other agencies—public and 
private—seeking to advance the goal of full equality. 


It should conduct surveys, hold conferences, and disseminate 
educational materials regarding trends and developments affecting 


‘the status of intergroup relationships, as well as on methods and 


techniques for preventing or resolving intergroup conflicts. It should 
provide consultant services to state and municipal agencies to 
facilitate the harmonious desegregation of school, recreational or 
other facilities, to further the integration of migrants and immi- 
grants and the like. 


In short, the emphasis should be not so much on what the 
Federal government does directly as on how it can serve as a re- 
source and catalyst for the extension and improvement of inter- 
group relations programs by other agencies of the community. 
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5. President Kennedy has expressed his belief that the Presi- 
dency “is the vital center of action in our whole scheme of govern- 
ment.” ‘Nowhere is this more true than in the area of civil rights. 
The importance of an early and comprehensive Civil Rights Code by 
Presidential order is underscored by the broad expansion of Federal 
supports to the economy which has been proposed in the President’s 
economic message. Such an expansion, without the general safe- 
guards advocated here, could involve the federal government even 
more heavily than it is now in the active promotion of discriminato 
enterprises. | 


In the final analysis, moreover, the success of the civil rights 
program will be determined by the attention and leadership which 
the President will give to it. Every agency of government can do 
much to eliminate discrimination. Every agency has a role to play 
in advancing the cause of equality. But every agency likewise has 
to contend with conflicting concerns, interests, pressures, and 
traditions. It is only as the President, either directly or through a 
designated representative, makes clear his continuing concern with 
these issues that civil rights will receive the priority attention it 
merits and requires. Accordingly, 


In order to insure that the various departments, committees, 
commissions and agency officers with civil rights responsibilities 
are working together effectively, the President, as he has done 
in areas of national security, science and technology and of 
economic affairs, should appoint a special assistant responsible 
directly to him, for the development, coordination and imple- 
mentation of the national civil rights policy and program. 


BASIS FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


The essential thesis of this and of our previous memorandum— 
the thesis that the federal government should in no way be a party 
to discrimination—trepresents no new radical principle. This very 
principle was asserted in the brief of the United States, appearing as 
amicus curiae in the restrictive covenant cases, decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1948 (Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1; Hurd v. 
Hodge, 334 U. S. 24), as follows: 


It is fundamental that no agency of government 
should participate in any action which will result 
in depriving any person of essential rights be- 
cause of race or color or creed. 


The same principle was enunciated by President Eisenhower 
when he was quoted as saying that he did not see how any American 
could justify legally, logically or morally any discrimination in any 
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activity involving federal funds. (New York Times, March 20, 1953, 
p. 11.) President Kennedy’s support of the principle was expressed 
in Executive Order 10925 when he said, “Discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin is contrary to the Constitutional 
principles and policies of the United States.” 


The Supreme Court in a whole series of decisions has established 
this principle as a basic constitutional doctrine. Governmental action 
requiring or permitting racial segregation has been held unconstitu- 
tional under the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Shelley v. Kraemer, 334, U. S. 1; Brown v. Board of Educa- 


tion, 347 U. S. 483; Mayor v. Dawson, 350 U. S. 877; Browder v. 


Gayle, 352 U. S. 903; Burton v. Wilmington Parking Amteortty 
365 U. S. 715. 


The Supreme Court has also held that the prohibition against 
discriminatory governmental action is equally binding on the federal 
government under the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment. 
Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 497. 


The time has arrived for a full implementation of this principle, 
to the end that the federal government will no longer participate in 
any program that requires it to be a partner in supporting discrimi- 
nation but will instead require that all federal programs be admin- 
istered in such a manner as to ensure equality of opportunity. 


Congress has not seen fit, in enacting the various grant-in-aid 
programs, to establish a procedure to guarantee that these programs 
will be administered constitutionally. There is no present indication 
that Congress will so act. Although this failure of the Congress in 
no way justifies the expenditure of federal funds to support discrim- 
ination, administrators of federal programs tend to be reluctant to 
act independently of a Congressional mandate. 


Moreover, even though the judiciary has clearly indicated that 
governmental action in support of segregation is unconstitutional, the 
difficulty of raising the issue of expenditure of federal funds for such 
purpose appears insurmountable under existing legal procedures. 
The Supreme Court has held that a taxpayer lacks standing in court 
to raise the issue. Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 447 (1923). 


In the absence of an individual right to question the use of 
federal funds and in light of existing refusals of federal agencies to 
act on their own initiative, the President alone is in a position to take 
the necessary action. 
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That the President has the constitutional authority to prohibit 
the expenditure of federal funds in any instance where such funds 
are found to be used in a discriminatory manner seems to us to be 
beyond dispute. 


In the first place, it must be presumed that in providing for the 
grant-in-aid programs, Congress intended that they be administered 
in accordance with the Constitution. Such a presumption could only 
be destroyed by explicitly statutory language directing otherwise, 
which would, of course, raise the issue of the constitutionality of 
the legislation itself. 


- As pointed out by a California court which held that Congress 
intended FHA and VA housing guarantees to be administered with- 
out discrimination: “If it be objected that Congress refused to so 
ordain, it must be replied that Congress could not ordain otherwise 

. the law does not permit it to differentiate between races. .. .” 
Ming v. Horgan, 3 Race Relations Law Reporter, 693,699, Superior 
Court, County of Sacramento, (1958). 


Article II, Section 1 of the Constitution requires the President 
to take an oath to “preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” Section 3 of the same article requires that “he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully execut 


We believe that the grant of executive authority contained in 
Article II gives to the President the power to regulate the expenditure 
of federal funds in such a manner as will be consistent with the Fifth 
Amendment and to set up the necessary administrative machinery 
to accomplish this purpose. Moreover, because of the flat guarantee 
of due process contained in the Fifth Amendment, not dependent 
on legislative implementation, it is submitted that any attempt by 
Congress to limit the President in the exercise of his —7 would 
violate the Constitution. 


PRECEDENTS FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


This authority of the executive branch has been asserted in 
various instances, both by the President and by subordinates acting 
on his behalf. 


The use of executive orders to prohibit discrimination is of long 
standing. In issuing Executive Order 10925 prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in government employment and on work performed under 
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government contract, President Kennedy continued a precedent 
that had been followed by Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and Eisen- 
hower. President Truman’s executive order providing for equality 
of opportunity and treatment in the armed forces is another illustra- 
tion of this procedure. 


Following are examples of the exercise of executive authority 
against discrimination by departments or agencies: 


1. The Department of Interior recently made federal 
land more available for parks by reducing the sale price of 
land in the national forest reserve. As a condition of purchase, 
state and local governments will be required to agree to maintain 
such land open to public recreation without discrimination. 
Failure to do so will cause the land to revert to the federal 
government.” 


2. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board by a resolution 
adopted on June 1, 1961 (Resolution No. 14656) made it a 
policy that member banks not discriminate in the making of 
loans. 


3. The Rural Electrification Administration has made it 
a condition of its loan contracts that the borrower agree to pur- 
sue a non-discriminatory employment policy. (REA loan con- 
tract form “L.C.” Rev. 9-30-53). 


4. The Departments of Interior and Agriculture and the 
Army Corps of Engineers have made it a requirement that 
anyone using land under their jurisdiction, under a lease, license, 

- permit, etc., must agree that such land will be used without 
discrimination. 


5. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Office 
of Education have by regulation prohibited discrimination in 
vocational programs assisted with federal funds. (45 C.F.R. 
10218 and 401.14 (2)) 


Although many of these policies fail of implementation because 
of the lack of enforcement machinery, they nevertheless clearly 
assert the right of the federal government through the executive 
branch to require non-discrimination in its own programs and in 
those to which it contributes financial assistance. 


2. Department of Interior Information Service Press Release, 5-31-61. 
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FEDERAL GRANTS: A CRITICAL EXAMPLE 


The pervasiveness of the American taxpayer’s subsidization of 
racial injustice, documented later for major categories of government 
activity, is dramatically illustrated by an analysis of federal grants- 
in-aid. The amount of money advanced by the federal government to 
state and local governments in the form of grants-in-aid, loans, re- 
payable advances, and shared revenues in fiscal 1960 amounted to 
$7,174,036,000. The Budget Bureau estimate for 1961 is $7,454,- 
981,000. In 1962 this sum may reach or surpass $8,000,000,000. 
The preliminary estimate, subject to increase, is $7,904,634,000.° 

In addition to these vast expenditures, other large sums go to 
individuals and to private organizations in the form of scholarships 
or fellowships and-as grants to hospitals, universities, research 
institutes, etc. In fiscal 1959 such expenditures amounted to $2,889,- 
100,000.* 

With but few exceptions, there is no federal policy or machinery 
to assure that these funds, paid for by all taxpayers alike, will be 
used in a non-discriminatory manner. On the contrary, it would be 
hard to overestimate the significance of these funds as a support for 
the continuation of segregation and other forms of discrimination. 

In 1960 federal grants to the eleven states which, as a matter 
of official policy, continue in large measure to require, support or 
condone discrimination in violation of the Constitution amounted 
to $1,116,800,000. The distribution of such grants is shown in the 
following table: 


Federal Grants in 1960 to State and Local 
Governments in Eleven Southern States 


Total $1,116,800,000 
State Grants 
Alabama $104,300,000 
Arkansas 60,500,000 
Florida 102,500,000 
Georgia 116,000,000 
Louisiana 141,400,000 
Mississippi 71,100,000 
North Carolina 99,000,000 
South Carolina 45,300,000 
Tennessee 86,600,000 
Texas 217,700,000 
Virginia 72,400,000 


3. Bureau of the Budget, Special Analfsis of Federal Aid to State and Local Governments 
10 


in the 1962 Budget, 
4. Tax Foundation, nc. 


Pacts end Figures on Government Finance, 1960-61, p. 91. 
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The significance of these federal contributions can be readily 
appreciated if they are related to the budgets of the state and local 
governments. Such an appraisal shows that federal contributions to 
state and local governments (excluding grants to individuals and 
institutions) constitute the following percentage of all funds expended 
in these eleven states by such governments:5 


Alabama 22% Mississippi 21% 

Arkansas 22% North Carolina 14% 

Florida 10% South Carolina 15% 

Georgia 16% Tennessee 15%- 

Louisiana 15% Texas 14% 
Virginia 11% 


It is ironic that taxpayers from those states where the national 


- policy of non-discrimination is observed make a disproportionately 


large per capita financial contribution to these federal programs; 
taxpayers in states where the national policy of non-discrimination 
is flouted receive a disproportionately large per capita share of the 
benefits. 


We do not criticize the formulas under which these various 
programs operate. They have been arrived at pursuant to a national 
policy of increasing opportunity for those states that most need help, 
and for the citizens of those states. What we ask is that the states 
in turn observe another national policy, that of non-discrimination 
and equality of opportunity in the administration of these programs 
on the local level. 


A comparison of federal tax burdens and grant-in-aid benefits 


illustrates graphically how the national policy governing the distribu- 


tion of grants works to the advantage of those very states that disre- 
gard or defy the national policy against discrimination. Set out 
below are figures showing the amounts paid in federal taxes for every 
dollar of aid received by the eleven states that continue support of 
discrimination. Similar figures.are shown for eleven states that comply 
with the national policy of non-discrimination and, in additon, have 
enacted effective state civil rights statutes, including FEPC laws. All 
figures are from Tax Foundation Inc. sources for fiscal 1960 and 
are exclusive of highway trust funds. 


5. U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960, p. 410. 
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Federal Taxes Paid for Each Dollar of 
Federal Aid Received* 


Eleven Southern States Eleven Non-Southern States 
Mississippi $0.25 California $1.19 
Arkansas $.30 Massachusetts 1.23 
Louisiana 0.33 Wisconsin 5 ae 
Alabama 0.37 Michigan 1.40 
Georgia | 0.45 Pensylvania 1.41 
South Carolina 0.53 Ohio 1.52 
North Carolina 0.54 Indiana 1.58 
Tennessee : 0.54 Illinois | 1.69 
Texas 0.78 New York 1.77 
Virginia 0.92 Connecticut 2.18 
Florida 0.96 New Jersey 2.33 


* Memorandum: Allocation of the Federal Tax Burden, Table 3. 
This disparity is further reflected in a comparison of the per 
capita Federal tax burden in these same two groups of states. 


Per Capita Federal Tax in 1960* 


Eleven Southern States Eleven Non-Southern States 
Mississippi $201.00 Indiana $451.00 
South Carolina 233.00 Wisconsin 454.00 
Arkansas 242.00 Michigan 514.00 
Alabama 283.00 Ohio_ 527.00 
North Carolina 283.00 Pennsylvania 549.00 
Tennessee 301.00 Massachusetts 603.00 
Georgia 314.00 Illinois 610.00 
Louisiana 315.00 New Jersey 622.00 
Virginia 385.00 California 629.00 
Texas 409.00 New York 704.00 
Florida 454.00 Connecticut 768.00 


* Facts and Figures on Government Finance, 1960-61, p. 106. 


The national average per capita federal tax in 1960 was $496.00. 
It will be noted that the per capita tax paid in all eleven of the 
discriminatory states was less than the national average. By contrast, 
the per capita tax paid in all but two of the eleven “civil rights” 
states exceeded the national average. 

Succeeding sections provide an analysis of six major areas of 
federal activity in which discrimination is widespread and in which 
the exercise of Presidential authority is urgently needed. In the order 
listed, these are: military affairs, education, employment, housing, 
health services, and agriculture. 
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Military Affairs 


Implementation of Executive Order No. 9981, issued by Pres- 
ident Truman on July 26, 1948, has greatly improved the status of 
the colored serviceman and opened to him many new opportunities 
for service and advancement. Yet, even at this late date, the Navy 
Stewards’ Service continues to be an essentially non-white service. 
Some other areas in which action is required are set out below. 


MILITARY RESERVE 


The military reserve is an integral part of the Armed Services. 
As such, all units should be governed by Executive Order No. 9981. 
Unfortunately, this is not so, and segregated units are operated in 
the organized reserve. 


In order to ascertain the official policy of the Department of 
Defense on this continuation of segregation by some reserve com- 
ponents, inquiry was made of the Department. In a letter dated 
June 24, 1957, Assistant Secretary of the Army Hugh M. Milton 
II stated: 


The Department of the Army has adopted a policy of racial 
integration in both the Active Army and the Army Reserve, and 
does not designate units as reserved exclusively for members of a 
particular race. The reserve program is voluntary in character and 
is closely interwoven with the customs and life of the community, 
and this procedure is vital if we are to achieve the strength and 
combat readiness objectives which are absolutely essential under 
existing world conditions. In a number of instances we have seen 
units in certain sections of the country evolve into essentially 
segregated units through the natural consequence of allowing men 
to voluntarily affiliate with the units of their choice. The Army 
policy is to offer equal opportunity to reservists of all races to 
serve the nation through participation in the Army Reserve program. 


Thus, the official stamp of approval has been put on a program 
of “voluntary” segregation. 
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In its recent survey of the condition of the Negro serviceman, 
the American Veterans Committee found that evidence of segrega- 
tion existed in reserve units of all of the Armed Services. AVC Audit 
of Negro Veterans and Servicemen, 1960, p. 19. 


In addition, inquiry made on the local level in connection with 
this report shows the following segregated Army Reserve units 
operating in Mississippi: 89th Quartermaster Service Co. (white); 
994th Quartermaster Service Co. (Negro enlisted men with white 
officers); 492nd D. C. A. Co. (white). 


That this segregation is truly voluntary is dubious. That it 
should be allowed to continue, even if so, is untenable. 


Both the national policy of non-discrimination and the require- 
ments of national defense dictate the elimination of all segregated 
reserve units without delay. Fortunately the way to accomplish this 
has already been prescribed—Executive Order No. 9981. All that 
is required is an application of the Order to the reserve components 
of all branches of the Armed Services. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


. . . there shall be equality of treatment and opportunity 
for all persons in the armed services without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin . . . Executive Order No. 9981. 


The white and colored militia shall be separately enrolled, 
and shall never be compelled to serve in the same organization. 
No organization of colored troops, shall be permitted where white 
troops are available, and while permitted to be organized col- 
ored troop shall be under the command of white officers. General 
Statutes of North Carolina, Section 127-6. 


A more direct conflict of philosophies relating to race and 
military service could hardly be imagined than that set out above. 
It is almost incredible that these differing philosophies could govern 
such closely related organizations as the national Armed Services and 
some of the state National Guards and Air National Guards. 


Although other states may not go to the pains of spelling out 
their discrimination in state law, in practice they act as North 
Carolina does. 


The most recent survey of National Guard policies, ‘conducted 
by the American Veterans Committee, shows discriminatory policies 
practiced in the following states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
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Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 


Although the state may organize the National Guard and the 
Air National Guard, the national interest in them is sufficient to 
require that these units comply with the national policy of non- 
discrimination. 


Under a provision of the Selective Service Act (50 App. USC 
456) service in the National Guard and Air National Guard is an 
acceptable substitute for federal service. In those states conducting 
the Guard as a racially exclusive operation, young colored citizens 
cannot attain this advantage. They must be subjected to the draft, 
required to leave the community and suffer interruptions to their 
education and economic growth. Significant numbers of white youth 
are able to avoid these disadvantages by joining the Guard. 


These disadvantages, required by state policy and permitted by 
federal policy, violate basic concepts of equal protection and due 
process. 


The national financial interest in the activities of the National 
Guard and Air National Guard is substantial. The budget expendi- 
ture for personnel and operations for fiscal year 1960 exceeded 
$600,000,000. It is estimated that this is over 95 per cent of all 
Guard operating funds. 


32 U. S. C. 110 provides: 


The President shall make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions and issue such orders as may be necessary for the thorough 
organization, discipline and government of the militia pro- 
vided for this title. 


32 U. S. C. 108 provides: 


Whenever any state shall, within a limit of time fixed by 
the President, have failed or refused to comply with or enforce 
any requirement of this title, or any regulation promulgated 
thereunder. . . . the National Guard of such State shall be 
debarred, wholly or in part, as the President may direct, from 
receiving from the United States any pecuniary or other aid, 
benefit, or privilege. ... 


The statutory authority under these two provisions of law 
gives the President adequate authority to end racial discrimination in 
the National Guard and Air National Guard. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps program is a source of 
officers for all branches of the Armed Services. As such, it should 
be available to all qualified applicants without regard to race. 
Unfortunately, it is not. 


In response to an inquiry by the Civil Rights Commission, the 
Department of Defense advised: “The criteria used by the military 
departments as regards establishing and maintaining R.O.T.C. pro- 
grams do not include racial considerations.” United States Civil 
Rights Commission, Equal Protection of the Laws in Public Higher 
Education, p. 223. 


Under this “hands off” policy, the recruitment of potential 
officers may be racially discriminatory, if the policy of the institution 
is discriminatory. In many instances, it is. 


The land grant colleges are particularly charged with the duty 
of conducting R.O.T.C. programs. The Civil Rights Commission 
reported that in the States of Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia, 
because of state segregation policy, Negoes are completely barred 
from participation in R.O.T.C. programs through the land grant 
colleges, including even the separate Negro land grant colleges. 
(Since the issuance of the Commission report, one colored male 
student has been admitted to the University of Georgia.) In other 
Southern States opportunity for a colored student to participate in 
these programs is extremely limited. 


Participation in advanced R.O.T.C. program carries with it an 
exemption from service under the Selective Service Act and the 
opportunity to obtain a commission as an officer. Thus, one denied 
a right to serve in an R.O.T.C. program is subjected to possible 
draft call; if called, he is assigned to a status lower than those who 
take part in the program. 

Since the denial of these federal benefits constitutes significant 
denial of real, tangible benefits to colored youth, it is our belief that 
the co-operation of the federal government with the institutions that 
practice racial discrimination constitutes a clear denial of due process 
of law. 


Once again the solution would appear to be in an exercise of 


existing statutory authority. The authority to establish and dis- . 


establish such units is lodged in the President (10 U. S. C. 4382). 
It is submitted that such authority could be used to bring the R.O.T.C. 
program under the letter and spirit of Executive Order No. 9981. 
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MILITARY ACADEMIES 


In addition to the R.O.T.C. program, the chief sources of 
officers for the military services are the military academies. 


Other officers receive their commissions on active duty under 
certain conditions by recall from the reserves, direct appointment, 
promotion from enlisted men status, etc. 


Since the issuance of Executive Order No. 9981, the possibility 
of a colored citizen’s receiving a commission in the Armed Forces 
has greatly increased. It is, however, still far below that of his white 
counterpart. At the time the Order was issued, there were no Negro 
Navy or Marine officers; 0.6 per cent of Air Force officers and 
1.8 per cent of Army officers were Negro. Even now, Negroes con- 
stitute only 0.1 per cent of Navy and Marine officers, 1.1 per cent 
of Air Force officers and 3 per cent of the officers in the Army. 


As of 1960, there was a total of 21 Negro cadets in the three 
military academies in an enrollment of over 7,000. 


One of the limitations on colored attendance is that large num- 
bers of colored citizens live in areas in which they are consistently 
denied Congressional appointments which are the chief source of 
admission to the academies. Over 1500 Congressional appoint- 
ments come from areas of high Negro population and lily-white 
selection. Additional large numbers come from areas in which the 
non-white population is small. Thus, the theoretical possibilities for 
appointment are reduced and the political motivation for Congres- 
sional appointments is lacking. 

The President has 89 appointments to the Military Academy 
75 to the Naval and 22 to the Air Force. His use of these to assist 
applicants otherwise disadvantaged could make some slight correc- 
tion of the imbalance resulting from the present system of selection. 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE TO SERVICEMEN 


Existing Defense Department regulations prohibit the Depart- 
ment or military personnel from providing legal assistance to servi 
men in civil cases. | 


This is perfectly understandable when servicemen are engaged 
in litigation that affects only their personal interests. Under condi- 
tions that exist today, however, the serviceman who challenges 
certain laws, customs or practices in court may well be serving not 
only the general interest of the United States, but the particular 
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interests of the Defense Department and should therefore have the 
benefit of departmental legal aid. 


The serviceman who goes to. court to acquire decent housing for 
himself and others similarly situated is fighting to improve the morale 
and military efficiency of those affected. The one who fights for 
integrated schooling does likewise. In addition, if he wins he may well 
be saving the Armed Services the cost of conducting a bus service for 
children attending a “colored” school, or of providing some special 
housing arrangement. 


A good example of the federal interest in.a school case fought 
by servicemen on their own initiative is found in Hayes v. County 
School Commission of Rutherford County, 4 R. R. L. R. 874 (Ten- 
nessee). 


In this case a group of colored servicemen filed suit to secure 
entrance of their children to a school built adjacent to an integrated 
federal housing project operated as part of the Air Force installa- 
tion at which they served. The school had been built with funds 
furnished by the federal government under the “impacted” area aid 
program. The students were mostly, if not entirely, children of 
military personnel serving on the base. The county operated the 
school, with the assistance of federal funds, as a segregated institu- 
tion for whites. Colored students were transported fourteen miles 
by the Air Force to attend another segregated school. 


The federal interest in this case would appear overpowering. 
Equality of opportunity under Executive Order No. 9981 was being 
denied. Federal funds were being diverted into an unconstitutional 
use by local authorities. Additional federal funds were being ex- 
pended to provide transportation that a desegregated school would 
make unnecessary. Morale and military efficiency of colored service- 
men were undoubtedly adversely affected. 


Despite these obvious reasons for federal intervention, the 
servicemen were obliged to seek non-governmental legal assistance. 
Such assistance was given by the NAACP. The case was successfully 
prosecuted with resulting benefits not only to the plaintiffs, but to 
the non-participating party in interest, the federal government. 


Similar situations such as that in Rutherford County persist 
throughout the South. Not only in the area of educational benefits to 
dependents, but in their own education, in housing, library facilities, 
recreation, transportation, and other areas, colored servicemen are 
unconstitutionally denied rights to which they are entitled. 
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The time has come for the legal and defense authorities of the 
federal government to put their weight on the side of the United 
States Constitution and to institute legal proceedings to protect serv- 

-icemen who are being denied federal constitutional rights. 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


Numerous and widely scattered complaints concerning the ad- 
ministration of military justice continue to be received by organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Leadership Conference. Prominent among 
the types of complaints are the disparity in sentences given colored 
and white servicemen for the same types of offenses, the trial by 
courts martial of colored personnel in connection with offenses for 
which their white counterparts are given administrative punishment 
or none, and the failure to supply adequate defense counsel. 


Other complaints relate to the type and manner of discharge 
given to colored servicemen. Again the difference in treatment of 
white and colored personnel is raised. Charges are made of threats 
of courts martial or psychiatric treatment to induce the acceptance 
of discharge of a lower standing than an honorable discharge. Other 
complaints are made of “railroading” through discharge board hear- 
ings, failure to allow adequate “defense” and unfair decisions of 
the boards. 


This is an area in which voluntary organizations can offer little 
in the way of relief or investigation. We believe, however, that such 
relief and investigations are long overdue. Executive Order No. 9981 
provides for a Committee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity 
in the Armed Services. This Committee should be reactivated and 
strengthened so as to enable it to deal effectively with these problems. 


PARTICIPATION BY MILITARY UNITS IN SEGREGATED ACTIVITIES 


Through the years, the problem of participation of military units 
in segregated, activities has been raised without ever being officially 
resolved. The focal point of this problem has been the participation 
by athletic teams of the service academies in contests where law 
or custom requires segregation of the athletes or spectators. . 


Pointing up the dilemma have been such makeshifts as the 
special arrangements made for a non-segregated bleacher section for 
the Navy in Norfolk, the transfer of an Army game from New 
Orleans to West Point and the acceptance of an offer to play in 
Texas rather than New Orleans by the Air Force Academy. 
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Similar situations exist with respect to appearances of other 
military units, such as bands and guards of honor. 


Despite frequent requests for a statement of policy by the 
Defense Department on such participation, none has been forth- 
coming. 


OFF-BASE DISCRIMINATION 


On March 12, 1961, the NAACP sent a telegram to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, protesting a briefing by naval officers and a 
representative of the Government of South Africa on that nation’s 
racial laws. The briefing was given to the crews of U. S. naval ves- 
sels visiting a South African port. 


_ This incident points up another aspect of the failure of the 
Defense Department to implement fully Executive Order No. 9981, 
namely, the failure to protect the servicemen in any significant way 
from off-base discrimination. 


Although a serviceman may enjoy the rights and benefits of a 
democratic society while on post, very often these rights and bene- 
fits are left behind him as he crosses the border of his military instal- 
lation. In some places he may be subjected to arrest if he fails to 
accept a segregated place on a bus, in a library, in a public park or 
other public facility. In many more he will be denied entrance to or 
segregated in theaters; restaurants, and other places of public accom- 
modation. He and his family may be deprived of their constitutional 
right to non-segregated public housing, education, recreational facil- 


ities, etc. 


The type of briefing referred to in the telegram occurs not only 
in South Africa. In Southern states, miltary commanders regularly 
brief troops under their command on local laws and customs and 
the necessity of conforming to them. At one military installation 
the base commander has prohibited troops from attending meetings 
at which racial issues are discussed. 


Where such briefings are disregarded, military discipline may 
be invoked. The press recently reported the arrest of two members 
of the armed forces who participated in a lunch counter sit-in 
demonstration near Fort Hood, Texas. The arrest was made not 
by local law enforcement officers, but by military police. Confine- 
ment was in a military facility. 
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It is our belief that the briefings and the use of military disci- 
pline in connection with local segregation laws and customs are 
misdirected. Briefings and discipline, if necessary, should be used 
to bring local practices into conformity with the Constitution and 
national policy. 


Local communities enjoy many benefits, especially economic, 
from the presence of military establishments. The Department of 
Defense should bring to bear all of its powers to persuade such 
communities to accord all servicemen the rights to which they are 
constitutionally entitled. Where persuasion fails, the Department 
should take all steps necessary to secure compliance, including 
relocation of the facilities in other areas. 


The Secretary of Defense should order all local commanders 
to place “off limits” to service personnel all place of business or 
public accommodations that deny service on a basis of race, creed, 
color or national origin, after reasonable efforts to secure a non- 
discriminatory policy have failed. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Now that civil defense is being reorganized, a study of its pol- 
icies relating to discrimination appears to be called for. 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization provides by regu- 
lation that no person shall be ineligible for membership in the civil 
defense corps because of race. Despite this regulation, few colored 
persons hold positions of responsibility in Southern states in local 
civil defense corps units. 


The federal authorities in charge of the civil defense program 
have apparently taken no action to assure non-segregation in civil 
defense facilities. A recent civil defense test in a Florida city was 
advertised in the local press with instructions for the civilian popu- 
lation to seek shelter in areas designated “white” and “colored.” It is 
hoped that in the event of a real attack an American citizen will not 
be subjected to the dangers of nuclear explosion and exposure be- 
cause of the color of his skin. ) 
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Education 


In its historic decision in Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, 
the Supreme Court held that racially segregated public schools were 
inherently unequal. Despite this, federal agencies continue to pour 
millions of dollars into segregated and otherwise discriminatory 
school systems. 


Specifically, how does the federal government underwrite 
segregated education? The Civil Rights Commission, in its 1959 
report on elementary and secondary schools and in its 1960 report 
on higher education, considered the question at length. The following 
information is drawn largely from those reports. 


“The United States government is the greatest patron, of educa- 
tion in world history,” the 1959 report noted. “While operating 
schools of its own for federal employes and wards, it spends far 
more in grants to other publicly supported and privately supported 
institutions of learning, for their general support and for research 
programs and special ‘projects. It also makes grants to individuals 
for graduate study and research.” 

The most recent report available to those making this study 


covering federal funds for education was for the fiscal year 1956- 
57 and included 137 programs costing a total of $1,997,825,000 as 


follows: 
(1) Elementary and second education ...... $ 656,632,000 


CY BRer CQUCMEIOND. 555-5 owscc css catees ess 1,032,524,000 
CS) AMR COUN ss gescesdc ee eette rs. 87,220,000 
(4) In-service training of civilian 
SOUR ge erunscpioees aes nee: 3,485,000 
(5) Education of merchant marine and 
military persommel . .................:02:.-. 34,497,000 
(6) Research in educational institutions... 133,328,000 
(7) International education ........................ 50,139,000 
TOs... oo $1,997,825,000 
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The National Defense Education Act of 1958 added another 
$115,300,000 in the next fiscal year and the appropriation for the 
National Science Foundation came up to $49,750,000. 

Items 4, 5 and 7 above included most of the expenditures for 
schools, colleges and special educational programs operated directly 
by the federal government. The Civil Rights report said that federal 
agencies responsible for these programs “have adhered faithfully 
to the well-established federal policy of non-discrimination” on 
grounds of race, religion or national origin. 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Impacted Areas Program 

The only federal aid disbursed directly to public school systems 
is under Public Laws 874 and 815. Under these laws school districts 
suffering loss of taxes due to federal ownership of property and 
burdened by increased enrollment arising from federal activities 
have received direct federal aid for school construction and operation 
continuously since fiscal 1951. 

Public Law 874 authorizes direct assistance for current operat- 
ing expenses and Public Law 815 provides assistance for construction 
of school facilities in so-called federally impacted areas. 

From the beginning of this program in 1951 to September 20, 
1957, a. total of $73,864,960 for 222 such projects to be built 
entirely with federal funds was allotted. | 

In the fiscal year 1960, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare reported, Southern states received the following federal 
financial aid under the above two laws: 


Public Law 874 Public Law 815. 


AG RGIS eaaceeens ae? $ 4,134,169 $ 1,178,556 
I oc cocssevascoeae. 953,655 660,185 
DS ee 4,765,332 1,577,909 
NS Hy 55.5503 ¢shecndesevancs 4,650,651 1,364,942 
No soo cosoetentods 849,597 268,053 
SII 5c: vodxceocsecs 1,348,521 684,269 
North Carolina ................ 2,011,507 703,359 
South Carolina ................ 2,890,143 525,502 
Ec vcoccsvatehs 1,891,600 226,395 
eo oc sees ceagucdcabeans 11,099,365 4,575,261 
hoo ovens i cacaoesscanses 13,007,273 4,003,652 


$47,601,813 $15,768,083 
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These states, which received over $63,000,000 for their school 
system in one year from the federal government, continue to operate 
their schools on an almost completely segregated basis. 


Although 6.9 per cent of colored students are attending deseg- 
regated public schools in areas that were previously segregated, 
among these eleven states, only one has a rate of such. attendance 
exceeding one per cent. That state is Texas, where the rate is 
1.21 per cent. Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina 
still maintained complete segregation at the close of the 1960-61 
school year. In the other states, the rate of desegregation was mini- 
mal: Arkansas, .107 per cent; Florida, .013 per cent; Louisiana, 
0004; North Carolina, .026 per cent, Tennessee, .247 per cent, 
Virginia, .099 per cent. 


Schooling for children of military personnel accounts for a 
substantial portion of the funds expended under the impacted areas 
program. All on-base schools are now officially integrated, even 
though operated by state and local school authorities; the elemen- 
tary school at Fort Benning (Ga.), for example, has been integrated 
for more than six years. 


A number of on-base schools are, however, all white because 
there are no Negro children in residence. A report, The Federal 
Executive and Civil Rights, issued by the Southern Regional Council 
in January 1961, states, “Usually reliable sources have reported 
that ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ exist in some localities whereby Negro 


personnel are transferred or housed off-base when their children’ 


reach school age.” 


In contrast to schools operated on the installation, most south- 
ern off-base schools, even when all or most of the pupils are chil- 
dren of military personnel, continue to be segregated. The Southern 
Regional Council report charged that in some instances federal prop- 
erty has been deeded or leased to local school boards for use as 
school sites, with the result that the facilities then become off-base 
and segregated. 


Federal policy and practice in this connection are set forth and 
illustrated in a memorandum of Carlisle P. Runge, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, to the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Education 
dated April 25, 1961. The memorandum noted that the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare had granted $473,144 for the 
Madison Pike Elementary School, adjacent to the Redstone Arsenal 
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on land ceded by the federal government to the Huntsville (Ala.) 
School District. The school was completed in September 1959. 
Huntsville supplied $10,000 in equipment. In 1960 another twelve 
classrooms were built with a federal grant of $120,000. 


Secretary Runge reported that. the school is segregated under 
‘the laws of Alabama, and, as of April 13, 1961 was attended by 
426 white children. At the same time, seven Negro children living 
on the post were being transported by Army bus to a Negro school. 
Secretary Runge continued: 


“There are no segregated schools operated by the Department 
of Defense or operating on federal property. Schools operated by 
local school districts in areas adjacent to military installations, 
attended in whole or in part by military dependents, conform to state 
laws and generally follow the local community pattern in states 
where integrated schools are permissible . . . Public schools in such 
states as Georgia, Alabama, Florida (except a few in Miami), Mis- 
sippi and Louisiana are not integrated and the enrollment of mili- 
tary dependents in these schools is on a segregated basis, the same 
as non-federally connected children.” 


It is an elementary concept of constitutional law that local 
law and custom are subordinate to the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. We therefore reject the concept, expressed by Secretary 
Runge, that the agencies of the federal government should comply 
with local discriminatory practices in providing education for chil- 
dren of military personnel. This is in clear violation of the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. A welcome excep- 
tion to the prevailing pattern occurred in Pulaski County (Ark.) 
where the Defense Department secured the desegregation of a feder- 
ally financed school located on an off-base site after threatening to 
condemn the school property and annex it to the installation. This 
approach, and the arrangement finally worked out, set a precedent 
which we believe the government should follow in similar situations. 


Vocational Education 


The vocational education program, administered by the Office 
of Education, provides training for those of less than college grade, 
in agriculture, home economics, distributive occupations, and trades 
and industries. A state or locality must provide matching funds and 
meet certain standards in order to receive federal funds under the 


program. 
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Regulations issued by the Office of Education state that edu- 


cational opportunities must be available “without discrimination 


because of race, creed or color.”.However, there is no administrative 
program of enforcement of this regulation. Whether these oppor- 
tunities shall be available to Negroes in segregated institutions only 
seems to be left largely to the states. Grants in fiscal 1960 for 
vocational education to the states in which no vocational schools 
have been desegregated included: 


Alabama ........ «cits beats rupee $1,063,459 
Atego 2.2.80 BOIL 780,559 
Ree 641,558 
SRE er 1,094,212 
EEE NE LA 871,379 
PII oss cdroot ace 961,493 
SOG Ce 132,13@ 


School Lunch Program 


The school lunch program is administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The enabling legislation specifically prohibits racial 
discrimination but provides that if a state maintains separate schools 
for minority races an equitable distribution must be made for the 
benefit of such races. Nevertheless, available statistics show that in 
some states a smaller percentage of colored than of white students 
benefits from the school lunch program. 


A study conducted in 1959 showed that in Mississippi, for the 
period 1956-57, 670 of every thousand white rural pupils received 
school lunchés as against 57 of every thousand colored pupils. In 
metropolitan Mississippi, the figures were 832 white and 161 col- 
ored per thousand. In Louisiana, the respective figures’ were 901 
to 718 per thousand in rural, and 672 to 528 per thousand in metro- 
politan schools. The most recent figures on a regional basis are for 
1951-52. They show that for eleven Southern states 56.6 per cent of 
white and 25.6 per cent of colored children partinnene in the 
lunch program.’ 


Adult Education Programs 


The federal government aids two adult programs, vocational 
rehabilitation and public library services. 


1. McCauley and Ball, Southern Schools: Progress and Problems, p. 150 (Southern Educa- 


tion Reporting Service, NashOville 1959.) 
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The announced policy of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare in regard to vocational rehabilitation is that services 
should be available to all disabled persons, regardless of color. 


“In only four areas—Arizona, Louisiana, Mississippi and Puerto 
Rico—was there a consistent pattern in recent years of rehabilitating 
proportionately fewer non-whites than might be expected on the 
basis of the racial composition of their population,” the 1959 Civil 


Rights Commission report stated. 


Total federal grant for the program in fiscal year 1960 was 
$48,606,903. 


The Library Services Act of 1956 authorized an appropriation 
of $7,500,000 annually for five years for grants to states for the 
extension and improvement of public library services in communi- 
ties with a population of 10,000 or less. Allotments, made on the 
basis of rural population, must be matched by the states. The states 
are permitted to decide whether the libraries shall be open to Negro 
as well as to white readers. Many southern communities as a matter 
of policy exclude Negroes from public libraries or segregate them. 


National Defense Education Act 


The 1958 National Defense Education Act authorized over $1 
billion in federal aid in an effort to strengthen education, public and 
private, from the first grade through graduate school. 


In order to receive the aid, the states were to provide matching 
funds after the first year, submit plans for using federal funds and 
meet certain standards.. However, neither the statute nor the regu- 
lations contain a non-discrimination provision. 


For the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1959, Congress appro- 
priated $115,300,000 for the program. Among the states benefiting 
were the four which continue to maintain total segregation in prim- 
ary and secondary public education: Alabama received $1,504,868; 
Georgia, $1,758,282; Mississippi, $1,060,523; and South Carolina, 
$1,185,495. 


In short, whether a state has only token desegregation or none, 
it shares in the benefits. It decides what schools shall profit, whether 
the money shall be used in the belated effort to “equalize” Negro 
schools or to widen the gap between white and Negro educational 


opportunities. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The long history of Supreme Court decisions pointing towards 
the elimination of segregation in colleges and universities goes back 
to 1938, when the Court held that Missouri could not meet the con- 
stitutional requirement by paying the tuition of Negroes to go to law 
school outside the state; they had a right to attend a Missouri law 
school. (Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337.) 


In addition to that long history, the Court’s doctrine of gradual- 
ism as to desegregation in elementary and secondary education, the 
doctrine of compliance “with all deliberate speed,” does not apply 
to higher education. In 1956, the Court said explicitly that “there 
is no reason for delay” in admitting Negroes to institutions of higher 
education. (Florida ex rel Hawkins v. Board of Control, 350 
U. S. 413.) 


Nevertheless, not a single Negro has as yet ever been admitted 
to an institution of higher education in Alabama, Mississippi or 
South Carolina; the two students recently admitted to the University 
of Georgia are the only Negroes attending any of the eighteen public 
colleges or universities in that state; only a single Negro attends 
classes with whites in all of Florida’s twelve public institutions of 
higher education; in Louisiana, the four institutions which admitted 
Negroes did so only after a court order. Throughout the South, 
segregation, or at best token desegregation, continues to be the 
pattern of higher education.. 


The federal government’s financial involvement in higher educa- 
tion likewise is of long standing, dating back to the first Morrill Act 
of 1862. At the present time, federal expenditures for general sup- 
port of colleges and universities; for aid to students, teachers and 
institutions for specific educational programs; and for research in or 
by colleges and universities are estimated at from $1.5 to $2 billion 
anually. 


The extent to which these vast expenditures are being used to 
maintain, and indeed to extend, unconstitutional discriminatory prac- 
tices has been so extensively documented by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission as to require no further elaboration. A few excerpts from 
the Commission’s study (Equal Protection of the Laws in Higher 
Education, 1960) should suffice to illustrate the urgent need for 
corrective action. 
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Said the Commission: 


... the Federal Government has been a silent partner in the 
creation and perpetuation of separate colleges for Negroes... 
Because it has allowed southern legislatures to channel almost 
all Federal funds to the separate white colleges, the Federal 
Government bears a heavy responsibility for the resulting dis- 
crimination against past and present generations of Negroes. 


On the basis of a detailed analysis of federal expenditures in 
what it called the “‘six resistant states,”’ the Commission concluded: 


It is apparent that Federal funds allocated, granted or dis- 
bursed under contract to higher educational institutions with- 
out regard to the discriminatory policy of the recipient institu- 
tions accentuate the disparity of educational opportunity for 
the American Negro, whether such funds are measured as sup- 
port per student or by resident of the state. 


The following figures dramatically illustrate the validity of this 
conclusion: 


Federal Funds Spent in Support of Public Higher 
Education in Six Southern States—1958 


Per Student Per Resident 
White Negro White Negro 
Alabama $144.10 $13.11 $1.82 $.04 
Florida 156.60 15.30 1.01 ~ OS 
Georgia 185.70 14.37 1.79 .03 
Louisiana 110.97 5.83 1.39 .04 
Mississippi 250.41 9,22 Ys fo OS 
South Carolina 169.71 28.82 1.60 05 


Specialized Higher Education Programs 


Further evidence of this disparity can be shown by examination 
of some of the principal specialized programs receiving federal sup- 
port. 

The Commission report considered four such programs: Na- 


tional Defense fellowships; counseling and guidance training institutes; 
foreign language institutes, and research in new educational media. 


Under the fellowships, which are designed to provide more 
college teachers, both the institution and the fellow receive com- 
pensation. In fiscal 1960, a total of $1,398,000 went to 14 public 
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institutions in the seven* Southern states where all or most of the 
public colleges and universities are segregated; 64.6 per cent of 
this went to 10 segregated white institutions; 9.2 per cent to Negro 
institutions, and 26.2 per cent to three institutions which are deseg- 
regated in some degree. 


Guidance training and counseling institutes are conducted by 
-colleges on a short-term or regular session basis. The purpose is to 
train high school teachers and administrators to identify and guide 
the talent of the Nation’s youth. Federal funds dispensed under the 
program in 1960 were not available to Negro teachers in four, and 
possible six, of the seven Southern states studied. The Commission 
report observed: 


It is difficult to conclude that there is no talent of use to the 
Nation to be identified and developed among a group constitut- 
ing 31 per cent of the people of Alabama, 19 per cent of the 
people of Florida, 29 per cent of the people of Georgia, 42 per 
cent of the people of Mississippi, and 36 per cent of the people 
of South Carolina. 


Language institutes are designed to provide advanced training 
for teachers of any modern foreign language in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Half of the institutes held in the seven states in 
fiscal 1960, were in universities which deny admission to Negroes. 

Research in the use of such media as television and motion 
pictures for educational purposes involved federal expenditures of 
$240,994 in the six resistant Southern states in 1960; of this, $160,133 
went to segregated white institutions. 


National Science Foundation 


This is an independent agency, within the executive branch of 
the government, established by Congress in 1950 to promote basic 
research and education in the sciences. Through grants-in-aid to 
higher educational institutions it promotes several types of institutes 
for elementary, high school and college teachers of science, mathe- 
matics and engineering. In 1960, almost $4 million in federal funds 
was spent in the seven Southern states for these institutes. All but 
31.8 per cent of this subsidized segregation. 


NSF programs also support basic research in three categories: 
(1) mathematical, physical and engineering sciences; (2).. biological 
and medical sciences, and (3) social sciences. In 1960 all-white 


* The seventh state, not included in the preceding table, is Texas. 
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institutions in the seven states received $1,520,250 under this pro- 
gram; $1,636,544 went to desegregated institutions; no Negro insti- 
an received any research funds. 


Research Grants and Contracts 


Of particular concern, because of the direct control that the 
federal government maintains over it, is the placement of research 
grants and contracts. 


_ The U. S. Office of Education reported that $750,000,000 was 
spent in 1960 by the federal government in research projects in 
universities and research centers associated with universities. This 
represents more than 70 per cent of all funds spent for research by 
U. S. universities and 86 per cent of all such research in the physical 
sciences. 


In the seven states studied by the Civil Rights Commission, it 
was found that 43 per cent of all National Institute of Health grants 
and 41 per cent of all grants by the Atomic Energy Commission 
went to public institutions that refused admission to colored students. 


Only where money goes to the individual, as in the NSF fellow- 
ships, the student loan program, education grants to Korean war 
veterans and war orphans of members of the Armed Forces of World 
Wars I and II, have Negroes been able to benefit equally. In all 
other programs of higher education, the Commission observed: 


. the failure of the Federal Government to give any con- 
sideration to the presence or absence of discriminatory prac- 
tices by the recipient institution, has the effect of supporting 
racial segregation, and continuing the educational deprivation 
of those excluded from such institutions. 


The courts have made it abundantly clear that the federal 
government is prohibited by the Constitution from maintaining 
racially segregated educational institutions. We share fully the con- 
clusion of the Civil Rights Commission that “. . . it is not sound 
policy for the federal government to subsidize the unconstitutional 
operations of others; to do indirectly what it is not permitted to do 
directly.” 
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Employment 


The interest of the federal government in eliminating discrimin- 
ation in employment has long been recognized. By his issuance of 
Executive Order No. 10925. establishing the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, President Kennedy became the 
fourth successive President to take executive action against discrim- 
ination in government employment and in work performed under 
government contract. 


It is logical that if the federal government insists on non- 
discrimination by those performing services, it should require it on 
the part of those who receive benefits. 


However, present policy does not cover facies of federal 
subsidies, grants, loans, guarantees or insurance of financial risks 
or contractors working on, projects financed or benefited by federal 
funds. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES AND BENEFITS 


As an example, grants for some phases of the federal highway 
program supply 90 per cent of all needed funds to the states. Under 
existing regulations neither the state highway departments admin- 
istering these programs nor the contractors working on the projects 
are bound to a non-discriminatory employment program. 


Budget Bureau estimates of the cost of the program from 1956 
through 1962 are $26,115,808,000, of which the federal share will 
be $18,417,000,000. Budget, 1962, p. 460. 


The federal interest in the use of this money stems not only 
from the federal source of the funds, but the national policy, declared 
by the courts, of keeping interstate travel unimpeded by local restric- 
tive practices. 


With respect to the actual use of the funds, there seems to be 
no reason why the federal policy of non-discrimination in employ- 
ment should not be applied to contractors price, on the federal 


highway program. 
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Similarly, it seems self-evident that highways built with federal 
money should be available for use by all travelers without discrim- 
ination. That is not presently the case. 


The right to travel without discrimination can be advanced by 
requiring that as a condition of receiving federal funds, any place of 
public accommodation authorized by the state to operate along the 
right of way of these highways must offer services without discrim- 
ination. 

The President’s Committee on Government Contracts in its final 
report recommended that the federal government extend the prin- 
ciple of equal employment opportunity to grant-in-aid programs, 
subsidized housing programs and to other programs under which 
the federal government advances monies to state and local govern- 
ments. 


We join in that recommendation. We believe that all programs 
involving the granting of federal benefits should be subject to the 
government’s equal employment opportunities program and that 
Executive Order 10925 should be so amended. 


In a similar category are programs under which the federal 
government grants a special privilege in the form of a permit, 
franchise, license, certificate of convenience and necessity, etc., or 
under which a non-governmental body is authorized to proceed by 
eminent domain. It is our belief that these privileges are so closely 
involved with state action that the recipients are constitutionally 
required to act in a non-discriminatory manner. Their inclusion under 
the Executive Order would confirm their legal duties and provide a 
practical means of enforcing them. Where this is not deemed possible, 
an executive petition to the appropriate regulating agency, as was 
recently done with the ICC, would be in order. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


It is well known that discrimination against Negroes is widely 
practiced in the skilled trades, particularly those to which access is 
primarily through apprenticeship. 

The extent of such discrimination is documented in a recent 
NAACP study, The Negro Wage Earner and Apprenticeship Train- 

Census statistics cited in this study illustrate the limited extent 
of Negro employment in some trades: locomotive engineers, 0.08 
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percent; and servicemen, 0.11 percent; tin coppersmiths and sheet 
metal workers, 0.84 percent; opticians, 0.88. percent; compositors 
and typesetters, 1.6 percent; engravers, 1.09 percent; ‘electricians, 
1.02 percent. Noting the relationship between this under-representa- 
tion and the lack of training opportunities, the study concludes, 
“given a continuation of. the present rate of advance, it will take 
Negroes 138 years, . . . to secure equal participation in skilled-craft 
training and employment. oe 

The federal government has a vital interest in ending this denial 
of opportunity because the limitation on full development of skilled 
workers adversely affects the nation’s defense effort. Moreover, the 
government is directly concerned with the apprenticeship program 
through activities of the Departments of Labor and of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

The Department of Labor is charged by statute with promoting 
labor standards relating to apprenticeship training. The Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department is authorized 
to provide for exemption of apprentices from the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and to issue special certificates for their 
employment. 

The Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare is charged with responsibilities in the field of vocational 
education. 

Within its iriedictions each of these departments should deny its 
cooperation and the resulting benefits to any training program oper- 
ated on a discriminatory basis. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Public employment offices in the various states have been estab- 
lished under federal law. Approximately 1,800 of these offices are 
now in operation. 

Grants in the amount of 100 per cent are made by the Bureau 
of Employment Security to finance the operation of these offices. 
In fiscal 1960, the cost of financing was $7,261,000. (Budget, 1962, 
p. 824.) 

Segregation and discrimination are widely practiced by state 
employment offices. In some localities, separate buildings are main- 
tained for white and colored; in others, separate rooms; in still others, 
separate job lists. (New York Times, July 2, 1961, p. 22.) 

Even in areas where open discrimination is not practiced, dis- 
criminatory job orders are accepted and discriminatory referrals are 
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made. Reports have been received of “gerrymandering” of. districts 
serviced by employment offices in order to maintain de facto racially 
segregated facilities. 


Since these offices are operated entirely with federal funds, 
it would appear within the authority of the federal government to 
condition the use of such funds by requiring that they be used in a 
constitutional manner. — 


The Secretary of Labor is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations for the employment service. (29 U. S. C. 49 k.) 


The Secretary has used this authority, for example, to refuse 
USES services to farmers seeking temporary help unless they main- 
tain minimum employment standards. This same authority could be 
used to assure fair employment standards. 


Present regulations prohibit the acceptance of discriminatory 
job orders from agencies of the federal government. (20 C. F. R. 
604.8 (c)) Except in states with FEP laws, however, no such regula- 
tion exists with respect to discriminatory job orders placed by 
employers, including employers holding government contracts. As a 
result, we have the strange spectacle of one agency of government, 
the public employment service, aiding and abetting employers to 
violate the policy of another government agency, the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. 

The present regulation prohibiting the servicing of discrimina- 
tory job orders from government agencies should be extended to 
cover all job orders placed with the state employment services. Mean- 
while, the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
should prohibit an employer from using a discriminatory state 
employment service as a source of recruitment of employees to 
work under government contracts. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


In spite of the best efforts of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity and its predecessor committees, discrim- 
ination in federal employment continues. This requires continuing 
close attention throughout the executive branch. 


As an example of continued segregation in federal employment, 
we cite the Postal Inspection Service of the Post Office Department. 
This unit of some one thousand employees operates without any 
colored postal inspectors, in spite of the many well-qualified colored 
employees serving in the Post Office Department. 
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Housing 


In no area of civil rights is the need for executive action more 
compelling than in the field of housing. For segregation in housing 
virtually assures segregation in schools, in recreation and in other 
community facilities. At the same time, there is no area in which the 
policies and programs of the federal government more clearly serve 
to perpetuate—and indeed to extend—racial segregation. 


The legal basis for action to end federal support of discrimina- 
tion in housing may be traced back to the Federal Civil Rights Law 
(8 U. S. C. 242), enacted almost a century ago, which provides: 


All citizens of the United States shall have the same right in 
every State and Territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens 
thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey real 
and personal property. 


With the passage of this law, the Congress affirmed the right to 
a place to live as a right to be enjoyed by all American citizens 
without racial restriction. That right has been upheld repeatedly in 
court decisions dating back to 1917, when the Court decided the 
case of Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60. 


Since entering the field of housing in the mid 1930’s, the federal 
government has become the single most important factor in the na- 
tion’s housing market. Utilizing an extensive array of powers, funds 
and credit-aid, the government has become a controlling factor in 
the planning, development, marketing and management of dwelling 
units. It has broadened its concern with all residential construction 
and redevelopment through the Public Housing Administration, 
the Urban Renewal Administration, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans Administration. Its concern for financing 
home construction and the flow of private investment has been mani- 
fest in benefits extended to member institutions of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Home Loan Bank Board and. the Federal 


Reserve Board. 
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Of an estimated $23,100,000,000 for new credit commitments 
in the 1962 budget, $17,900,000,000 or 76 percent is budgeted 
for housing and related programs. In the overall housing program, 
40 percent of all outstanding home mortgage loans are insured or 
guaranteed by federal agencies. 


All loans and subsidies, mortgage insurance and grants-in-aid 
made available by these agencies have been extended on a con- 
tractual basis to private developers, lending institutions and local 
municipalities. Contracts entered into by the government with these 
various private and public interests consistently have contained a 
wide range of provisions protecting federal interests and insuring 
fiscal integrity. 


Strict adherence to FHA building specifications, for example, 
has become a national standard of measurement in the construction 
of properties. Government appraisal techniques and market analyses 
have become acceptable standards in acquisition and redevelopment. 
Despite this highly significant acceptance of federal standards and 
controls, the government has at no time required that the housing 
facilities and benefits extended through its various agencies be 
freely available to all American citizens without regard to race, color, 
religion or national origin. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE U. S. COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


In September, 1959, the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights submitted a report to the President of the United States. The 
report urged executive action against discrimination in housing, as 
follows: 

Because of the paramount national importance of this problem, 
the Commission finds that direct action by the President in the 
form of an Executive Order on equality of opportunity in hous- 
ing is needed. The Order should apply to all federally assisted 
housing, including housing constructed with the assistance of 
federal mortgage insurance or loan guarantee as well as federal- 
ly-aided public housing and urban renewal projects. 


In formulating its recommendations on housing, the Commission 
drew upon an exhaustive study of the problem accomplished by 
means of study, research and hearings conducted in several major 
cities. Adding to the weight of evidence in support of its findings 
were supplementary studies undertaken by duly appointed state 
advisory bodies in 48 of the 50 states. 
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Countless other studies of the problem of discrimination in 
housing undertaken by various public and private groups have 
arrived at the same conclusions and recommendations. 


These conclusions found expression in the Democratic and 
Republican Party Platforms of 1960, both of which pledged action 
to end discrimination in federal housing programs, including fed- 
erally-assisted housing. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The basic responsibility of the Public Housing Administration is 
to administer the federal government’s low rent public housing 
program for families of low income. PHA meets this responsibility 
by providing financial aid, technical assistance: and development and 
management services to local housing authorities. More than 3,000 
projects, housing approximately 600,000 families, are now admin- 
istered by local authorities under contract to PHA. 


This federal low rent public housing program is a creature of 
government in every sense, being derived from the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, Title 3 of the Housing Act of 
1949 and from state legislation creating local Housing Authorities. 
Although these projects are planned, developed and operated by 
local authorities, the federal government through PHA is directly 
and continuously involved through financial and technical services. 


The extent of PHA’s involvement in these programs begins with 
a program reservation of federal funds and extends throughout the 
planning, development and continued occupancy and management 


of the project. Federal requirements respecting building specifications, © 


site selection, operating budgets and management policies are rigidly 
enforced. In addition, PHA insures the low rent character of the 
project, providing annually a direct subsidy in accordance with the 
terms of its annual contributions contract. 


Despite this broad concern by PHA for practically all aspects 
of the low rent housing program, this federal agency shows little 
or no interest in the rights and privileges of all American citizens to 
enjoy equally without discrimination the dwelling units it provides. 


Without any express statutory requirement, PHA arbitrarily 
requires each local. housing authority to achieve racial equity by dis- 
tributing its units among white and non-white tenants in ratio to 
their proportionate local housing needs. Under this Racial Equity 
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Clause, local housing authorities are free to segregate Negroes by 
projects, by buildings, or, if they prefer, by floors. This policy 
rightly has been interpreted and employed as sanction for separate- 
but-equal project living. 


Local housing authorities throughout the nation thus have 
interpreted the failure of the federal government to enforce a policy 
of non-discrimination in this program as tacit approval for racial 
segregation. Today, more than 80 per cent of all public housing 
projects are racially segregated in one fashion or another and 
PHA daily is approving plans and entering into new contracts for 
more segregated units. 


This extensive federal support for segregated living and the 
annual cash subsidies ($140,000,000 for fiscal 1961) which maintain 
it have been major factors in the development of racially separate 
residential areas throughout the whole United States. The policy 
followed by the Public Housing Administration runs contrary to 
decisions handed down by state and federal courts against segrega- 
tion in public housing. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The Federal Housing Administration insures loans on private 
housing. By guaranteeing the payment of mortgage loans made by 
banks and lending institutions, FHA facilitates and encourages the 
flow of private investment into residential construction. 


Starting with a racially discriminatory policy, under which it 
furnished builders and lenders with a model race restrictive covenant, 
FHA fostered and expanded the development of suburban com- 
munities closed to occupancy by Negroes. After the Supreme Court 
interdicted judicial enforcement of restrictive covenants in 1948, 
FHA changed its policy to require that no covenants be recorded 
during the life of its mortgage insurance. In 1950, the agency also 
affirmed the right of all citizens to receive the benefits of its mort- 
gage insurance system irrespective of race, color, creed or national 
origin. 

Unfortunately, neither its change in policy nor its public pro- 
nouncement of equal rights has had any significant influence on this 
agency’s apparent willingness to insure mortgages on properties to 
be rented or sold on a racially restricted basis. FHA continues to 
insure loans for home construction even when advised by builders 
and developers in advance that non-white American citizens will not 
be permitted to purchase or rent the insured dwelling units. 
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By December 31, 1959, FHA insured mortgages and loans 
amounting to more than $61, 000,000,000 had been advanced to 
private lending institutions and builders in the U. S. Of this amount, 
$41.4 billion was involved in the financing of 5,272,000 home 
mortgages, $7.3 billion in multi-family projects and $12.4 billion 
in 23,357,000 property improvement loans. In recent years FHA 
has insured an average of 20 to 25 per cent of all of the nation’s 
residential construction. It is estimated that less than two per cent 
of the new construction made possible by these funds has been 
available for occupancy by Negro Americans. : 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOUSING LOANS 


As of June 30, 1960, the Veterans Administration had guar- 
anteed 5,811,000 loans, 95 per cent of which were housing loans. 
It is estimated that 152,000 additional loans would be guaranteed 
in 1961 and 160,000 in 1962. The Budget estimate for the aggre- 
gate amount of loans outstanding at the end of 1962 is $29,000,- 
000,000. 


In addition to guaranteeing loans, the Veterans Administration 
is authorized in some instances to make direct housing loans. The 
estimate for the outstanding amount of such loans at the end of 
1962 is $1,300,000,000. 


Except for cooperation agreements with states that have anti- 
discrimination housing laws, VA does not enforce an anti-discrim- 
ination policy in its housing loans. The Civil Rights Commission has 
reported it as “neutral” on the issue of open occupancy. 


COLLEGE HOUSING 


The College Housing program is administered by the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. It provides long term, low interest loans for the construc- 
tion of college dormitories and related facilities. 


As of August 31, 1960, $1,575,000,000 had. been authorized 
for the program, of which $1,074,416,000 had been loaned. The 
Housing Act of 1961 provides additional funds in an amount suf- 
ficient to raise the amount available from $1,675,000,000 to $2,- 
875,000,000 by July 1, 1964. 


In its report on higher education, the Civil Rights Commission 
noted that the FCA does not concern itself in any way “with the 
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presence or absence of discrimination, either in the use of the 
facilities after they have been built or in the admission policies of 
the recipient institutions.” 


The Commission found that in the seven states in which it con- 
ducted its study, some $68,000,000 in loans had gone to educational 
institutions that are compulsorily segregated. It concluded, on the 
basis of its studies, that additional substantial sums of federal funds 
under the college housing program go to institutions in other states 
that engage in discriminatory practices. 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


The all-inclusive scope of the urban renewal program and its 
far-reaching effect on the housing conditions and living environ- 
ment of America’s families make it perhaps the most significant 
housing activity engaged in by the federal government. 


_ Urban renewal, by eradicating slums and halting the spread of 
urban blight and deterioration, could be the federal government’s 
most effective tool in achieving the declared national policy of a 
decent home and a suitable environment for every American family. 
In the twelve years of its operation, however, the program has had a 
clearly harmful effect on the housing needs of Negro citizens. 


As a consequence of both racial prejudice and economic dis- 
advantage Negroes have been forced to reside in older, more dilapi- 
dated central city areas. This, coupled with the fact that urban 
renewal by definition focuses on blight, has led to the forced removal 
of a disproportionate number of non-white families without provision 
for their replacement in adequate housing. 


Contract authority totalling $2,000,000,000 has been author- 
ized from the beginning of the urban renewal program in 1949 
through 1961. Slum clearance and urban renewal projects have 
relocated about 85,000 families during that time. No record was 
made of the color of about 24,000 of these persons. Of the 61,000 
whose color is known, however, over two-thirds were non-white. 
So long as Negro families are confined to the worst segments of the 
nation’s housing supply, this proportion of non-white displacement 
may be expected to continue. It has been estimated that urban 
renewal, highway programs and other related local and federal 
development efforts will necessitate the displacement of 1,000,000 
persons during the next 10 years. Overlooking past inequities, it may 
be assumed that at least 500,000 of these persons will be Negroes 
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who, unless immediate corrective action is taken, will be forced to 
relocate under the severely restrictive housing opportunities avail- 
able to them. 

Capitalizing on the absence of a firm federal policy, slum clear- 
ance has been used for some communities to recapture desirable 
areas for predominantly white developments. Moreover, there are 
indications that some southern communities have utilized the program 
to break up integrated neighborhoods and to establish permanent 
segregation. | 

To be effective, executive action in the area of housing should 
cover all housing currently enjoying the benefits of federal assistance 
as well as any future programs undertaken or maintained with fed- 
eral funds. Any less inclusive action will fall short of realizing the 
national goal of equal opportunity in housing. 
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Health Services 


The Public Health Service expends federal funds through the 
States in the following health programs: tuberculosis control, general 
health, mental health control, venereal disease projects, cancer con- 
trol, heart disease control, water pollution control, waste treatment 
works construction and hospital and medical facilities construction. 


HEALTH GRANTS 


Most of the health grants are made under the provisions of the 
Public Health Service Acts, 42 U. S. C. 201 et seq. Others fall under 
the Air Pollution Research and Technical Assistance Act, 42 U. S. C. 
1857 et seq., and the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 32 


U. S. C. 466. 


Under these programs, the States Grants Program in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare distributed to the states 
approximately $120,000,000 in 1960, exclusive of hospital con- 
struction funds. 


Some of the legislation authorizing these grants provides that 
the Surgeon General shall make allotments to the states “in accord- 
ance with regulations.” 42, U. S. C. 246 (d), (applicable to grants 
to states for venereal disease control, tuberculosis control and public 
health services)..; 42 U. S. C. 246 (e), (heart disease control); 33 
U. S. C. 466 (d), (water pollution control)). The Air Pollution Re- 
search and Technical Assistance Act provides that sums appropriated 
for grants-in-aid shall be “allotted by the Surgeon General in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare.” (42 U. S. C. 1857 (d)). 


The States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia by law require segregation in some hospital and medical 
facilities (Greenberg, Race Relations and American Law, p. 373) 
that could benefit by these programs. 


1. Handbook on Programs of the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1961, p. 89. 
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“It is our belief that regulations should be promulgated under 
the above-mentioned statutory authority to — discrimination 
in the expenditure of these federal funds. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Hospital construction under the Hill-Burton Act merits special 
attention not only because of the extent and importance of the con- 
struction program, but because of certain provisions of the Act 
itself that relate to discrimination. 


Under the Hill-Burton Act, the federal government unneiion 
from one-third to two-thirds of the cost of hospital construction 
projects, if approved by the state agency administering the plan. 
These plans may be for either public or private hospitals. 


By June 30, 1960, in the thirteenth year of operation of this 
program, some 5,200 Hill-Burton projects had been approved for 
federal assistance. The total cost of these is estimated at $4.4 billion, 
with the federal government supplying $1.3 billion. There were 3,564 
projects completed and in operation, 1 aie under construction and 


285 in preconstruction stages.” 


Throughout the South, the general practice is to follow local 
discriminatory customs in the operation of these hospitals. Colored 
patients are segregated, if admitted at all. Colored doctors are gen- 
erally denied visiting privileges in the “white” hospitals, and colored 
nurses are not employed in them. 


The Hill-Burton Act, 42 U. S. C. 291 (f£) provides: 


That the State plan shall provide for adequate hospital facili- 
ties for the people residing in a State, without discrimination 


on account of race, creed, or color. ...” and regulations may 
require assurances to that effect. An exception is made as 
follows: 


“but an exception shall be made in cases where separate hospital 
facilities are provided for separate population groups if the 
plan makes equitable provision on the basis of need for facili- 
ties and services of like quality for each such group... .” 


It would appear clear from the terms of this legislation that 
Congress intended that the hospital construction funds should be 
spent in accordance with the constitutional principles of equal pro- 
tection and due process. In providing for “separate but equal” facili- 


2. Annual Report, 1960, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, p. 130. 
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ties Congress was using the then generally accepted constitutional 
standard applicable to public facilities. 


Since the “separate but equal” standard has now been held 
unconstitutional, it cannot be concluded that Congress intends that 
it shall continue in force under present conditions. On the contrary, 
it is logical to conclude that, consistent with its intent to apply a 
constitutional standard to the administration of the hospital con- 
sruction program, Congress intends that the program shall be 
administered in accordance with the present standard prohibiting 
governmental action in support of segregation. 


_ The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare should ac- 
cordingly apply the currently applicable constitutional standard to 
this program. Failure to do so would appear to open the way for 
constitutional attack through the courts on the discriminatory prac- 
tices of hospitals receiving federal assistance. In the light of Brown 
v. Board of Education and subsequent decisions, there seems little 
doubt that segregation by publicly-assisted hospitals, particularly if 
governmentally operated, is unconstitutional. As noted previously 
in citing the Ming case, Congress cannot intend to permit discrim- 
ination in the use of federal funds, because “the law does not permit 
it to differentiate between races.” 
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Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture is in a position to stimulate and 
facilitate far-reaching beneficial changes in the lives of millions of 
non-white Southern farmers confronted by a great mechanical 
revolution in agriculture which is rapidly eliminating the small oper- 
ator, whether owner or tenant. 


Policy decisions at the top level are needed to deal with 
thousands of Negroes who have traditionally operated their own 
family-sized farms and who are now becoming a hired labor force 
with uncertain living arrangements and a job potential in agriculture 
which does not include more than a fraction of the family members. 


Policy decisions at the top level are needed on the issue of 
equal treatment under .the long-established laws which authorize 
the Extension Service, the Farmers Home Administration and 
other local services. Current practices in these programs have been 
built up over the years in the southern states through a policy of 
‘living with” local mores and customs which theoretically observed 
the principle of “separate but equal” services for whites and Negroes. 
But the agricultural services of the federal government in the South, 
like other applications of that principle, have always been suc- 
cessfully segregated without ever achieving equality. 


Even where the direct lines of federal authority have reached 
down to the county level, it is all-white committees which have 
qualified the loan applications, passed on applicants for erosion 
control assistance, etc. 


Despite pervasive if often covert discrimination in their opera- 
tion, government programs have contributed substantially to the 
progress made in the South since the 1930’s by Negro farm families. 
Millions of rural Negroes have benefited from _ electrification, 
through the REA, and there have been vast changes in the levels 
of nutrition, transportation, and income. 


But the advance of mechanization and the expansion of the huge 
“industrial. farms” are rapidly rendering the old pace and the 
previous rationale obsolete. Almost without exception, mechaniza- 
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tion, because of the land ownership and capital position of white 
farmers, works to the disadvantage of all but a few of the Negroes 
who have traditionally worked the land. These people will no longer 
be recipients of most of the benefits the Department of Agriculture 
provides to farm operations, aimed at strengthening the farm family. 


Negroes all over the South, and especially in the Delta, are being 
turned into farm laborers and seasonal employees, or are relegated 
to the labor surplus. 


It is imperative that, above and beyond the corrective action 
badly needed to end discrimination in specific programs, the Agri- 
culture Department give its best thought to long-range plans: to 
forestall the incalculable human wastage which otherwise impends. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICIES AT THE USDA 


The Department of Agriculture cannot be thought of as a single 
entity in its employment policies. The department, with some 80,000 
employees (not counting cooperatively-paid personnel), contains some 
agencies into which virtually no non-whites have penetrated. It also 
includes agencies in which there seems every reason to believe that 


_ qualified people will be hired without regard to race. 


The current USDA policy in filling vacancies in the GS otis 
has been criticized by the Civil Service Commission, and even 
those who administer it have considered it too rigid. In essence, ‘it 
has required a thorough search throughout the Department before 
those responsible for hiring turn to the Civil Service ~— or 
otherwise recruit outside the Department. 


This practice has had some value for internal oni of the 
non-minority group members of the staff, but it has seriously in- 
hibited recruitment of Negroes into the Department. 


The widespread practice of hiring many Negroes for mail room 
and duplicating room chores (not restricted to the USDA), has 
enabled agencies to demonstrate a significant Negro population 
when called for. Such employees, however, are usually in the lowest 
grades, chiefly GS-2’s and GS-3’s. Negroes in middle and super- 
visory grades are rare. 


Of approximately 30,000 employees of the Department in 
grades GS-1 to GS-5, some 1,600 are Negro. In grades GS-9 through 
GS-13, the highest grades in which they serve, about 150 of 24,000 
are Negro. The ratio rises from about one in 20 in the lower 
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grades to.one in 160 in the higher grades. There are only four 
Negroes among the 1,278 employees of GS-13 rank. Grades GS-14 
through GS-18 have no Negro employees in USDA. 


_ It 1s important for USDA to encourage recruiting among non- 
whites in the professional entering grades and to review the quali- 
fications of Negroes already on the USDA payroll, all the way down 
to the mailrooms, to see where advancements may be made. Where 
in-service and other training can facilitate advancement, low-ranking 
employees should be encouraged to prepare, where they are quali- 
fied. Assurance that race will not impede advancement is the best 
stimulus to such effort. : 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


This agency makes supervised credit available where it cannot 
otherwise be obtained at reasonable terms and for the following pur- 
poses: (1) farm-ownership loans to tenants, laborers, sharecroppers; 
(2) operating loans to farmers and stockmen; (3) soil and water 
conservation loans to farmers and associations; (4).. farm housing 
loans for construction or improvements of dwellings and other 
buildings. The agency had loan authorizations in 1960 totalling 
$272,400,000, and employed 4,749 people, of whom 82 were 
Negroes. 


The Farmers Home Administration came into being in 1946, 
growing out of the old Farm Security Administration. It is, in effect, 
a government bank with agents throughout the Nation’s farming 
areas. It lends to those who cannot obtain credit reasonably through 
private lending agencies. FHA’s field employees also are charged 
with the duty of giving credit and technical advice to farmers and 
of assisting them in managing their assets and income so that they 
may in time qualify for private credit. 


The Line of Authority. Federal authority over FHA employees 
is direct to the county level, through state directors. These state 
directors in turn hire county supervisors and assistant supervisors. 


The Farm Home Act provides for local control, however, in the 
form of three-man County FHA Committees, which pass on the 
eligibility of loan applicants and certify the value of farms being 
purchased or improved by FHA loans. These committeemen are 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture through the state directors. 


The county committees, as far as can be determined, have no 
Negro members anywhere in the United States. In some southern 
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states members of the White Citizens Councils are members of the 
county FHA committees. 


The denial or withdrawal of credit has been one » of the important 
weapons used in the South in the campaign of economic pressure 
against advocates of civil rights. So long as federally-appointed county 
committeemen come from the ranks of those who support segrega- 
tion, the United States will be a partner in this program of suppres- 
sion of civil rights. 

Wherever in the South local control is built into a program 
dispensing any benefit, discrimination against Negroes is likely. In 
this case, it is especially likely because (a) the county committees are 
empowered by law to evaluate such subjective attributes as “charac- 
ter, industry, honesty, etc.;” (b) the amount of money available for 
FHA to lend is limited, and can and does run out before all appli- 
cants have been served in a given year. It is not hard to guess 
which applicants are often likely to end up without loans. For 
example, Negroes received only 64 per cent of the farm ownership 
loans granted to sixteen southern states in 1960 and only 4.3 per cent 
of the farm housing loans. In the states of Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee, no home ownership loans were made to Negroes in 
1960. 


“Sponsorship.” The informal Southern practice of “sponsorship” 
in a community is of paramount importance in determining whether 
or not a Negro farmer can get an FHA loan. Where a Negro farmer 
is under the wing of a white citizen of substance, he is likely to 
get his loan. This “sponsorship” can become tantamount to co- 
signature in the eyes of the committee and the FHA County Super- 
visor, and may almost insure success of the application. 


But if a Negro wanting a home loan or farm operating loan 
is unsponsored, and unbeholden to any white in the community, he 
may have difficulty. He may also have difficulty if he is in a tenant 
relationship to a white farmer who sees him as a good worker and 
does not want him to strike out on his own as a farm proprietor. 
If he is identified with opposition to segregation, he is almost certain 
to be denied. A word to the committee may mean no loan for the 


Negro applicant. 
Complaints. The complaint procedure is no more effective for 
Negroes who don’t get loans than are complaint procedures in other 


civil rights matters in the South. To make formal complaint is often 
to beat one’s head against the wall, and to further endanger one’s 
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relationships in the community. Few complaints from Negroes are 
received. 


Negro Field Employees. The agency employs a small staff of 
Negro field people, some of whom hold “at large” assignments in 
southern states where they perform case work, management con- 
sultation and field collections among Negro borrowers. The staff is 
quite small compared to the number of white county supervisors, 
consisting of not more than one or two Negro workers to a state. 


The work they have done to expand the program among Ne- 
groes has been outstanding. It should also be noted that, with the 
exception of one county—Sumter County, South Carolina—these 
men work out of the same offices as the white personnel. 


It is regrettable that more Negroes have not managed to join 
FHA staffs in northern states, although in California a Negro is a 
five-county area supervisor in full charge (not a “dual” setup) and 
has distinguished himself by his work. Before he could get into 
FHA, however, he had tried unsuccessfully in Tennessee and Texas. 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Federal Extension Service is the USDA’s administrative 
arm in a tripartite state, county and federal educational system. The 
system which results from this joint effort is the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. This service carries to farmers, farm families and farm 
youth a whole spectrum of activities and information designed to 
enable rural people to live better and be more successful farmers. 
It operates or guides the 4-H club movement. 


Its 1960 budget was $64,123,222, consisting principally of 
payments to states, salaries and administrative expenses. 


The Federal Extension Service directly employs 238 people, 
of whom 12 are Negroes. The FES contributes to the salaries of 
14,600 cooperative employees, of whom approximately 700 are 
Negroes. . 


The Agency—lIts Line of Authority. The beginnings of the FES 
go back to the First Morrill Act which set up the Land Grant College 
system, and donated lands to support them. The First Morrill Act 
(1862) contained no provision to ensure benefits of the Land Grant 
Colleges being available to students without regard to race. The 
Second Morrill Act (1890) did, however, deal with the question. It 
stipulated: 
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_-+ + «MO money shall be paid out under this act to any. State or 
Territory for the support and maintenance of a college: where 
a distinction of race or color is made in the admission of 
students, but the establishment and maintenance of such col- 
leges separate for white and colored students shall be held 
to be a compliance .. . if the funds . . . be equitably divided. 


In 1890 the Smith-Lever Act provided for “cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work” to benefit persons not attending the col- 
leges aided under the Morrill Acts. The paragraph in the Second 
Morrill Act providing for “separate but equal” treatment was re- 
peated here and it is to this day the basis for continuing separate 
extension services in the segregation states. | | 


It is our belief that under existing constitutional holdings the 
“separate but equal” formula cannot stand. The Department of Agri- 
culture should now administer federal. extension service benefits 
on the basis of the constitutional principle that separate services 


are inherently unequal. 


Employment in the Extension Service. The Federal Extension 
Service is segregated in the South. Some 350 Negroes are employed 
as county agents, but are designated by titles ranging from Negro 
County Agent to Assistant County Agent. 


Negro agents have separate (and unequal) offices. They receive 
less material assistance than the white agents. In every case studied, 
the Negro agent was subordinate to a white agent. In no case was 
it possible to find a Negro making a salary equal to his counterpart, 
and in many counties throughout the South where there is a sig- 
nificant Negro population, there is no Negro agent of any rank at 
all. Tunica County, Mississippi, is an example of a county with 
a preponderant Negro population but with no Negro agent. 


A sampling of salary differentials in Southern States disclosed 
discrepancies of which the following are typical: 


In an Alabama county in which the Negro county agent services 
over 80 per cent of the farm population, he receives an annual 
salary of $4,300. His white counterpart, who services less than 20 


per cent of the population, is paid $7,500. 


In a Mississippi county that is predominantly Negro, the Negro 
agent received some $3,000 less than the white agent. 


In an Oklahoma county, the differential is $2,000. 
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The over-all average annual salary in the State of Alabama 
for comparable jobs is: Assistant county agents—white, $5,887, col- 
ored, $4,275; Assistant home demonstration agents—white, $4,662, 
colored, $3,661. © 


Similar comparisons could be made throughout the South. 


Four-H Clubs. Four-H Clubs receive extensive assistance from 
the federal government. Through the Federal Extension Service 
they receive funds that are used for educational materials and for 
payment of salaries of staff members. 


Membership in the clubs for 1960 was reported to be 2,296,735 
of whom 1,269,425 were in Southern states. 


Four-H Clubs are segregated throughout the South. They have | 
a national convention which attracts farm youth from the 50 
states, but includes from the South only whites. The Southern Negro: 
Four-H boys hold a convention of their own, with representatives 
coming from their segregated clubs. The most recent convention of 
this segregated unit of the Four-H clubs was held recently in our 
nation’s capital at a federally-operated educational institution. 
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Postscript 


Since the submission of this memorandum, the findings pre- 
sented in it have been corroborated and elaborated in a series of 
reports of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. Moreover, the 
recommendations of the Commission, deriving from its own analysis 
of need; coincide with many put forward in this memorandum. This 
is especially true in respect to higher education, military affairs, 
housing, apprenticeship and vocational training, the public employ- 
ment services, and employment under highway and other federal 
grant programs. The scope of these recommendations reinforces our 
conviction that piecemeal approaches to their effectuation are inade- 
quate, that their aims can be achieved only through adoption and 
vigorous administration of a Federal Civil Rights Code, such as we 
have proposed, governing the operation of the whole executive 
branch of government. 
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CONCURRING ORGANIZATIONS 


A.M.E. Zion Church 

American Civil Liberties Union 

American Ethical Union 

American Jewish Committee 

American Jewish Congress 

American Veterans Committee 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 

Catholic Interracial Council 

Congress of Racial Equality 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Improved Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the World 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
Japanese American Citizens League 

Jewish Labor Committee 

National Alliance of Postal Employees 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Association of Colored Women, Inc. 

National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
National Council of Negro Women 

National Urban League 

Pioneer Women 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

State, County and Municipal Employees Union 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 

United Automobile Workers of America 

United Hebrew Trades 

-United Rubber Workers of America 

United Steelworkers of America 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Workers Defense League 

Workmen’s Circle 
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Plenty of Statutes; Not Enough Enforcement 


by MALCOLM BURNSTEIN 


The Denver Post a short time ago did a cartoon 


of a politician type, circa 1860, saying to a brooding 
Lincoln, "Your position on civil rights is killing us in 
the North and the South." The statement was true, 

yet Lincoln acted and became great. Man and history 
at times take on a mutually interdependent, symbiotic 
relation, in which a man, by his conduct, creates the 
atmosphere in which the formerly impossible becomes 
the inevitable. The time must be propitious, and the 
man perceptive and courageous. The 1860's and Lin- 
coln were one example—Kennedy could provide another 
in the 1960's if he but chose to. After 100 years, race 
relations in the US are at a crisis in which they can 
undergo dramatic change, for better or worse. The sug- 
gestions for action in this article are only a small part 
of the great achievement that is possible; yet men un- 
willing to risk the lesser are not equal to the greater. 

Selma, Alabama, Oct. 7, 1963. State troopers 
and local police roughed up and arrested two Negroes 
who were attempting to take sandwiches to some 200 
people who had been standing in line at the County 
Courthouse all day—without food or drink—waiting to 
register to vote. Those beaten and arrested were 
workers for the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (Snick). They must have expected the 
treatment they received, for in the month preceeding 
this particular incident, more than 300 other Negroes 
had been arrested in Selma in connection with the 
voter-registration drive. Charges ranged from contri- 
buting to the delinquency of the defendant's son to 
interfering with arrest; all are designed for one pur- 
pose alone: harassment of Negro citizens and inter- 
ference with their constitutional and human rights. 

. This incident in Selma, based on a New York 
Times story, is typical of what the Southern Negro and 
white civil-rights workers and the average Negrociti- 
zen must face daily. At best, harassment; on the 
average, arrest; at worst, long periods in jail, serious 
physical or economic injury, and death. Birmingham 
(Bombingham), Albany, Itta Bena, Columbus, Green- 
wood, Americus, ad nauseum. Each is a complete 
horror story of police brutality, official intimidation 
and coercion, arrest after arrest, economic reprisal. 
These things are known all over the country, in Cal- 
ifornia and in Washington. The 1963 Report of the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights spoke of "a 
pattern of police abuse of civil rights protesters" in 
Jackson and Birmingham. Arepetition of details would 
serve no useful purpose here. 

The United States government now has many of 
the legal tools it needs to stop the harassment, the 
beatings, the unjust arrests, the intimidation—in 
short to remove the great danger and many of the 
handicaps of Southern civil-rights activity.. The only 
thing lacking is the will to use those tools. 

The government has at its disposal the following 
legislation: 

I. The old Civil Rights Act (18 USC §241, 242) 
which basically does two things: 

| A. Section 241 makes it a federal felony for 
anyone to conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, etc. 
anyone in the free exercise of any right or privilege 
secured by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. This statute has been interpreted to protect 
only rights which specifically inhere in substantive 
powers of the federal government—such as the right 
to vote in federal elections and to petition the federal 
government for redress of grievances. 


Malcolm Burnstein writes regularly for The liberal 


The liberal 


democrat on civil rights. 


B. Section 242 makes it a federal misde- 
meanor for anyone, acting under color of state law or 
custom, to willfully deprive anyone of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities protected by the United 
States Constitution. This section applies only to 
people—such as policemen, sheriffs and judges—who 
have some kind of state authority for their conduct, 
but it covers all rights of state or federal citizenship, 
including the right to equal treatment and the right 
not to be subjected to cruel and unusual punishment. 

II. The Anti-bombing Statute (18 USC §837) 
makes it a crime to transport explosives in interstate 
commerce with the intent or knowledge that the ex- 
plosives will be used to damage or destroy persons or 
property. The fact of interstate commerce may be pre- 
sumed from possession, under certain circumstances. 

III. A federal election statute (42 USC $1971) 
forbids anyone from interfering with the conduct of 
federal elections and allows the federal government to 
obtain injunctions, violations of which are punishable 
contempts of court, to prevent any such interference. 
This remedy was used with great effect by the federal 
government in Greenwood, Mississippi, to enjoin ex- 
actly the same kind of conduct now occurring in 
Selma, Alabama, and elsewhere. 

IV. 18 USC $1509 makes it a crime to attempt to 
interfere with orders of a United States Court. 

V. All US officials, marshals, attorneys, etc., 
who have the power of arrest are commanded and re- 
quired to institute prosecution against anyone viola- 
ting the federal civil-rights laws (42 USC $1987). 

Every Southern policeman who arrests a civil- 
rights worker on what he knows to be a trumped-up 
charge, or otherwise willfully interferes with peaceful 
and lawful civil-rights activity or fails to protect the 
same from acts of violence; every Southern judge who 
knowingly convicts citizens of ridiculous or unconsti- 
tutional charges; every Southern official who unnec- 
essarily beats those who are in his custody or who are 
engaging in lawful activity; every Southern registrar 
who refuses to register Negroes he knows are as 
qualified to vote as the whites who are on the rolls; 
every Southern welfare official who removes Negroes 
from welfare programs in order to discourage civil- 
rights activity—all these people are criminals within 
the meaning of the abovementioned laws of the United 
States and may, should, must be arrested and prose- 
cuted for their crimes. 

The United States Civil Rights Commission de- 
clared, as part of its most recent report: "Whena 
policeman acts to deprive a person ofhis constitutional 
rights, he violates federal law. Moreover, police in- 
action which results in a failure to provide adequate 
protection to persons asserting their constitutional 
rights may also constitute a violation of federal law. 
When Montgomery police failed to provide protection 
for the Freedom Riders in 1961, a federal district judge 
declared, ‘The failure of the defendant law-enforce- 
ment officers to enforce the law in this case clearly 
amounts to unlawful state action in violation of the 
equal-protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.'" 

Now, few people in their right minds would ex- 
pect a great many convictions from Southern juries un- 
der these laws, no matter how strong the evidence. 
That is, as a matter of fact, the reason given by the 
US Justice Department for many of its failures to 
prosecute. But this excuse is unacceptable; it con- 
stitutes submission to the lawlessness that currently 
characterizes the Southern resistance. Prosecutions 
should be instituted whenever federal officials have 
reasonable grounds for believing that the law has 
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been violated, without second guessing a jury or 
judge in advance, as is true in all other fields of law. 
The value of prosecutions without consideration 
of the possibility of a conviction is twofold. In the 
first place, prosecution can be initiated by arrest on 
the spot of those violating the law. US Marshals and 
FBI agents have the right to arrest without warrant 
when a crime is being committed in their presence. 
They should be sent to the places where civil-rights 
activity is taking place (usually reported to the Dept. 


of Justice by the civil-rights groups) and perform their 
duties. Even without later conviction, such arrests 
would stop the deprivation of civil rights at the out- 
set, by removing the criminal from the scene of the 
crime. In addition, knowledge of the federal surveil- 
lance and the possibility of arrest have a decided ef- 
fect on the conduct of all of us, including Southern 
lawmen. 

Prosecutions have the further deterrent effect of 
costing the violator time, expense, and often some 
anxiety. Experience has clearly demonstrated that 
Southern officials .do not like to be prosecuted, either 
civilly or criminally, and after one or two sets of at- 
torney's fees, publicity, and the danger, though re- 
mote, of conviction, they are much more wary. 

Finally, there is the possibility of convictions. 
Southern juries are not, after all, composed of mon- 
sters, and even their deeply rooted mores may be 
shaken by certain kinds of brutality practiced in their 
name by some zealous officials. Convictions have 
occasionally been returned in the past and some may 
be expected in the future—if only the government will 
initiate prosecutions. | 

Often, the response of the Justice Department to 
claims of brutality and violation of law is to issue a 
statement that they are investigating, and later to 
state that there is no evidence of police brutality or 
other violation of civil rights. Ina large number of 
the cases in which this has happened, the contrary 
evidence of eyewitnesses, including press, has been 
overwhelming. Certainty is not normally required to 
institute a prosecution, but only a prima facie case; 
the final decision is not the officer's but the court's. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn is that the fed- 
eral agents, usually men of Southern origin them- 
selves, find itimpossible to believe anyone in the 
civil-rights movement, whether Negro or white, even 
to the point of letting them submit their stories to a 
court. It is uncertain how the federal officials avoid 
the evidence of their own eyes when they actually 
witness the events, or the bruises and cuts that live 
on afterward. | 

The hypocrisy and bad faith of this cavalier 
treatment has not escaped notice in the Negro com- 
munity. Simeon Booker, Washington bureau chief of 
Jet magazine, recently described two procedures used 
by the government to answer questions concerning the 
murder of Southern Negroes: When a "little Negro" 
has been killed, the Justice Department issues a 
statement that it is investigating, and later on that it 
has found no evidence of a violation of any civil 
rights. When it is a Negro VIP that has been murder- 
ed, top government leaders, including the President, 
publicly deplore the violence, call upon the FBI to 


investigate, and extend sympathy to the victim's fam- 


ily. Then the government seeks to link the uproar to 
some immediate political goal, such as pending civil- 
rights legislation. Finally, in almost every case, 
nothing is really done either to catch the criminal or 
to prevent similar incidents in the future. 

This cynical indictment by a Negro magazine 
not otherwise noted for its militance should cause the 


Administration to ponder.. Here is serious disillusion- 


ment with the democratic process. 


a) 


Why has the government not acted, and why is 
it unlikely to act in the future unless heavy pressure 
is put on it? The answer is not to be found merely in > 
the Southern origin of Southern federal officials. They 
could be supplemented by less prejudiced officers 
from other parts of the country if the government felt 
it important enough to insure enforcement of the civil- 
rights laws. Nor can any sane observer believe that 
the government isn't aware of the statutory authority 
listed in this article. No, the answer can lie only in 
a calculated refusal to act except when—and to the 
degree—forced upon it, as in Oxford, Mississippi, 
and Little Rock, Arkansas. I would further suggest 
that the motive behind this refusal to become a posi- 
tive, protective force is largely political. 

I have heard it seriously propounded that the 
Administration felt it could do more to bring about in- 
tegration by not antagonizing the Southerners more 
than absolutely necessary—that arresting Southern of- 
ficials would greatly exacerbate tensions and prolong 
the crisis. The first difficulty with this view is that 
it ignores the realities of the contemporary South. 
People are being arrested en masse, without having 
committed a crime, beaten, sometimes killed, de- 
prived of elementary rights. What about the harm 
done by exacerbating their tensions and frustrations ? 

In the second place, is it actually reasonable 
to suppose that you impede the cause of civil rights 
by stopping a sheriff from breaking up a peaceful pro- 
test march, which has as its purpose merely convey-- 
ing displeasure with the Southern way of life? This 
is not, after all, forced integration of any kind, it is 
merely protection of the American right to assemble 
and petition for a redress of grievances. 

Consider also the almost total absence of vol- 
untary progress toward integration between the end of 
the Reconstruction period and the reawakening of fed- 
eral concern for human rights in the South; the sad 
lesson of history seems to be that the more federal 
action there is, the more Negro rights-——in direct pro- 
portion. | 

On occasion the government has acted, but 
against the civil-rights movement. Witness Albany, 
Georgia, in which three civil-rights leaders have 
been indicted by the federal government for conspira- — 
cy and six others for perjury, in a case arising out of 
the picketing of a market owner who happened to be a 
juror in a federal civil-rights damage case brought by 
a Negro against a local law-enforcement official. The 
market of the juror was picketed for an hour or so as 
part of a campaign against discriminatory hiring poli- 
cies, but the market owner complained that the pick- 
eting was the result of his vote against the Negro in 
the civil-rights damage case. The local US Attorney, 
with the approval of the Justice Department, went. 


ahead with a grand jury investigation and prosecution. 
As the actual facts of this case appear not to be 
really in dispute, and as a fair trial for a civil-rights 
worker in Albany, Georgia, even in a federal court, is 
highly unlikely, a Justice Department that really | 
wanted to advance the cause of civil rights wouldnot 
have permitted the prosecution, or would at least not 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PEACE, FREEDOM 
AND JOBS 


Since June the editors of Tld have been 
quietly circulating a proposal for a National 
Conference on Peace, Freedom and Jobs. The 
idea involves a new approach to political tac- 
tics and has received support from key people 
| all over the country. Read about it in the Jan- 
|} uary Tid. 
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BRIEF MEMORANDUM ON FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS AUTHORITY 


(Note: Statutes which are cited in this memorandum are found in the Appendix 
which is attached in chronological order as they appear in the U.S. Code.) 


I. LEGAL AUTHORITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN CIVIL RIGHTS MATTERS. 


The principle areas in which the federal government is authorized to go into 
court to protect civil rights is that of the vote. The main law is section 1971 
of Title 42 of the U.S. Code. This section was amended by the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 and further amended by the Civil Rights Act of 1960. As the section now 
stands, the federal government can ask the federal court for injunctions to prevent 
intimidation of people attempting to register to vote or to do any other Act in 
connection with the right to vote, request the appointment of voting referees to 
.register persons denied the right to vote, and ask for whatever orders are necessary 
to fully guarantee the right to vote. Suits under this section may also be brought 
by private persons -- however, there is some doubt as to the court's power to 
appoint voting referees when the suit is so initiated; the better view of the 
law would appear to be that the court has such inherent power in any case. The 
most dramatic use of Section 1971 was in a recent suit of a month or so ago in 
North Carolina, where private parties requested and received extremely far-reach- 
ing relief. The Federal District judge apparently ordered the registrar to 
(1) hire additional deputy registrars; (2) process the applications for regis- 
tration at the rate of no less than one every five minutes; (3) directed the 
FBI to observe the registration process and report back to the Court; (4) di- 
rected the federal marshalls to protect prospective registrants; and (5) ordered 
the federal district attorney and the Justice Department to come into the case. 
The relief granted in this suit by private parties apparently exceeds that 
achieved by the Justice Department in any of its numerous cases. (However, the 
Justice Department's Civil Rights Division was successful in securing rather 
far-reaching relief in the Panola County, Mississippi, case, U.S. v. Duke, a 
few days ago.) The referee procedure can be enormously effective if properly 
done. (See remarks of the Honorable James Corman, page 1593, Congressional 


Record, February 1, 1964.) 


Another key provision of law protecting the right to vote is, of course, 
the 15th Amendment to the Constitution. This may be useful in some cases. 


In any case, voting or otherwise, in which a person interferes with or 
otherwise obstructs the effectiveness of a Federal Court order he may be fined 
up to $1,000 and imprisoned for no more than one year. This provision was 
added by the Civil Rights Act of 1960. (Section 1509, Title 10, U.S. Code.) 
That same act also made it a Federal crime to flee across state lines to avoid 
persecution for attempting to or damaging or destroying any building, dwelling, 
house, church, or educational institution or in connection with any such crime. 
More importantly, anyone having any connection whatsoever with the use of any 
explosive material in connection with damaging or destroying any such buildings 
commits a Federal crime. Also of great importance is the section which makes 
it a crime to threaten in any way whatsoever the damage or destruction in any 
manner of such buildings. (Sections 837 and 1074, Title 18, U.S. Code.) 
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Section 1987 of Title 42 of the U/S. Code requires all federal judicial 
officials such as U.S. Attorneys, Marshalls, and Commissioners to arrest and 
prosecute all persons violating any of the older civil rights statutes. This 
section has largely been ignored by the Justice Department and other federel 
officials. Under Section 1992, the President has the power to order the judge, 
marshall, and U.S. District Attorney of any judicial district to go immediately 
to any place in their district and to arrest and try any person violating any 
of the older civil rights laws. (The older civil rights lews include Sections 
24) and 2h of Title 18, which are the statutes mking it a crime to deprive any 
person of his Constitutional rights. ) 


Section 241 of Title 18 of the U.S. Code makes it a crime for two or more 
persons to conspire to deprive or intimidate any person in the enjoyment of his 
Constitutional rights or rights secured by the laws of the United States. Section 
oho, of Title 18, makes it a crime for any person, one or more, under color of lew, 
to deprive any other person of rights secured by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. Section 243 makes it a crime for any person in eny menner to be 
@ party to discrimination on account of race in the selection of any jury, state 
or federal. Although 241 and 22 have been restrictively interpreted by the 
courts, they still have not begun to be used by the Justice Department to the 
extent that their validity merits in police brutality cases. The Justice De- 
peartment's Civil Rights Division has repeatedly taken the position that since 
Southern juries will not convict, almost no prosecutions will be brought under 


Section 242 of Title 18. 


It also should be noted that there are many suits and types of -ction that 
cannot be brought by the U.S. Government, but can only be brought by privete 
persons. Such actions, for example, are school integration suits. In these 
cases when a court order is obtained, it may then be necessary for the feder-l 
government to become a party to the suit in order to insure the enforcement of 
the court order. This was true in the Meredith case. 


II. AUTHORITY FOR THE USE OF FORCE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
MATTERS 


A. Authority for the use of marshals and the FBI. 


The Federal marshal and his deputies, in executing the lews of the United 
States within a state has the same powers that a sheriff of thet stete hrs 
in enforcing the state laws. (Section 549, Title 20, U.S. Code.) Both U.S. 
marshalls and agents of the FBI are euthorized to (1) carry fire-rms; (2) serve 
warrants and subpeonas; (3) make arrests without werrents -nd on the spot for ony 
offense against the United Stetes committed in their presence; end (4) arrest 
for any felony under the laws of the United States if they have rersonsble grounds 
to believe that the person to be arrested has committed or is committing such 
felony. (Sections 3052 and 3053, Title 15, U.S. Code.) (It should be noted that 
after the Communist espionage case of Judith Coplon, the Congress amended 
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Section 305e by the Act of January 10, 1951, to allow FBI agents to make arrests 
without warrant for any offense against the United States committed in their 
presence. Apparently, the lack of such a provision in the Coplon case had 
resulted in a reversal by the Court of Appeals, so Congress acted specifically to 
give the FBI this power, Apparently, this power has almost never been used in 
even the most blatant violations of the U.S. Civil Rights criminal statutes. ) 


B. Authority for the Use of Troops or Whatever Force Is Necessary 


_ The Federal Government, through the person of the President, has more than 
ample authority to make sure that the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States relating to the civil rights of all its citizens are enforced and scrupu- 
lously adhered to. Section 332 of Title 10 of the U.S. Code provides as follows: 


"Use of militia and armed forces to enforce Federal authority. 


Whenever the President considers that unlawful obstructions, 
combinations, or assemblages, or rebellion against the authority 
of the United States, make it impracticable to enforce the laws of 
the United States in any State or Territory by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings, he may call into Federal service such of 
the militia of any State, and use such of the armed forces, as he 
considers necessary to enforce those laws or to suppress the 
rebellion. (Aug. 10, 1956, ch. 1041, 70A Stat. 15.)" 


It is to be noted that this section is one of enormous power, since the President 
may use troops to enforce the laws even though it is only "impracticable to enforce 
the laws of the United States in any state or territory by the ordinary course of 
Judicial proceedings." Such conditions clearly exist today and have existed for 
many years in many Southern states such as Mississippi and Alabama. The statute 
plainly says that when effective enforcement of the laws of the United States is 
not obtained through the courts, then troops may be used. 


Another, more specific, section is Section 333 of Title 10 of the U.S. Code: 


"Interference with State and Federal law. 


The President, by using the militia or the armed forces, or both, 
or by any other means, shall take such measures as he considers 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any insurrection, domestic 


violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, if it -- 
(1) so hinders the execution of the laws of that State, 


and of the United States within the State, that any part or class 
of its people is deprived of a right, privilege, immunity, or 
protection named in the Constitution and secured by law, and the 
constituted authorities of that State are unable, fail, or refuse 
to protect that right, privilege, or immunity, or to give that 
protection; or | 
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(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of the laws of the 
United States or impedes the course of justice under those laws. 


In any situation covered by clause (1), the State shall be 
considered to have denied the equal protection of the laws 
secured by the Constitution. (Aug. 10, 1956, ch. 1041, 
7OA Stat. 15.)" 


Section 333 is of considerable power and is normally invoked together with 
Section 332 to send in troops in racial situations such as the Little Rock and 
Oxford crises. However, the important point is that both of these sections 
are far, far broader than those limited situations; and the sections fully 
authorize much more extensive use of troops to rectify the existing conditions 
in such states as Mississippi and Alabama. 


It is to be noted, however, that immediately prior to invoking either 
Section 332 or 333, the President, pursuant to Section 334, must issue a procla- 
mation ordering those persons blocking the execution of the laws to cease such 
action. (Frequently, this requirement is complied with by simply signing the 
proclamation paper a few minutes prior to the 332 and 333 papers.) 


A further point should be made that, under the ee Government 
Clause of the Constitution (Article IV, Section IV), the President initially 
and the Congress ultimately have the power of recognizing the legitimate govern- 
ment of a state. It could well happen this summer that an insurgent government 
be set up in Mississippi seeking recognition as the lawful government of 
that state. In such a case, the Supreme Court has held (Luther v. Borden; 

Texas v. White) that first the President and ultimately the Congress have the 


power to decide which is the legitimate government of a state under the Republican 


Form of Government Clause and that this decision is not subject to review in the 
Courts. Such a condition occured (1) during Dorr's Rebellion in 1848 in Rhode 
Island based upon the denial of the right to vote of a substantial part of the 
population (as exists today in Mississippi) and (2) in Texas and other Southern 
states immediately after the Civil War when various rival governments were 
seeking recognition by the President and the Congress. (Title 10, Section 331, 
U.S. Code; U.S. Constitution, Article IV, Section IV.) 


Prepared for the Council of Federated 
Organizations 
by William Higgs, Esq. 
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APPENDIX 


Section, 331, Title 10, U.S. CODE (1958) edition). Federal sid for 
State Governments. 


Whenever there is an insurrection in any State against its government, 
the President may, upon the request of its legislature or of its governor if 
the legislature cannot be convened, call into Federal service such of the militia 
of the other States, in the number requested by thet State, and use such of the armed fo 
armed forces, as he considers necessary to suppress the insurrection. (/ug.10,1956, 
ch. 1041, 70A Stat. 15.) 


Section 332, Title 10, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Use of militia and armed 
forces to enforce Federal authority. 


Whenever the President considers that unlawful obstructions, combinations, 
or assemblages, or rebellion against the authority of the United States, make it 
impracticable to enforce the laws of the United States in any State or Territory 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, he may call into Federal service 
such of the militia of any State, and use such of the armed forces, as he considers 
necessary to enforce those laws or to suppress the rebellion. ( Aug.10,1956, ch. 
1041, 70 A Stat. 15) 


Section 332, Title 10, U.S. CODE (1959-1962 supplement) 


Ex. Ord. No. 11053. ASSISTANCE FOR REMOVAL OF UNLAWFUL OBSTRUCTIONS OF 
JUSTICE IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Ex. Ord. Nc. 11053, Sept. 30, 1962, 27 F.R. 9681, provided: 

WHEREAS on September 30, 1962, I issued Proclamation Ne. 3479 (set out as 
a ncte under section 334 of this title) reading in part as follcws: 

"WHEREAS the Governor of the State of Mississippi and certain law enforce- 
ment officers and other officials of that State, and other persons, individually 
and in unlawful assemblies, combinations and conspiracies, have been and are willfully 
opposing and obstructing the enforcement of orders entered by the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of Mississippi and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit; and 

"WHEREAS such unlawful assemblies, combinations and conspiracies oppose and 
obstruct the execution of the laws of the United States, impede the course of justice 
under those laws and make it impracticable to enforce those laws in the State of 
Mississippi by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings; and 

"WHEREAS i have expressly called the attention of the Governor of Mississippi 
to the perilous situation that exists and to his duties in the premises, and have re- 
quested but have not received from him adequate assurances that the orders of the 
courts of the United States will be obeyed and that law and order will be maintained; 

"NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States, under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including Chapter 15 of Title 10 of the United States Code (this chapter) 
particularly sections 332, 333, and 334 thereof(this section and sections 333, 334 of 
this title), do command awhl persons engaged in such obstructions of justice to cease and 
and desist therefrom and to disperse and retire peaceable forthwith;" and 

WHEREAS the commands contained in that proclamation have not been obeyed and 
obstruction of enforcement of those court orders still exists and threatens tc continue; 


NOW , THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, including Chapter 15 of Title 10 (this chapter) 
particularly Sections 332,333 and 334 thereof (this section and sections 333,334 
of this title), and Section 301 of Title 3 of United States Code (section 301 of 
Title 3, The President), it is hereby ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Secretary of Defense is authorized and directed to take all 
appropriate steps to enforce all orders of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Mississippi and the United States ourt of ‘ppeals for the Fifth 
Circuit and to remove all obstructions of justice in the State of Mississippi. 

SECTION 2. In furtherance of the enforcement of the aforementioned orders of 
the United States District Court for the Southern District of Mississippi and the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to use such of the armed forces of the United States as he may deem necess- . 
ary. 
SECTION 3. I hereby authorize the Secretary of Defense to call into the active 
military service of the United States, as he may deem appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this order, any or all of the units of the Army National Guard and of the 
Air National Guard of the State of Mississippi to serve in the active military service 
of the United States for an indefinite period and until relieved by appropriate orders. 
In carrying out the provisions of Section 1, the Secretary cf Defense is authorized 
to use the units, and members therof , ordered into the active military service of 
the United States pursuant to this section. 

SECTION 4. The Secretary of Defense is authorized to delegate to the Secretary 
of the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force, or both, any of the authority conferred 


upon him by this order. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Section 333, Title 10, U.S. Code (1958 edition). Interference with the State 
and Federal law. 


The President, by using the militia or the armed forces, or both, or by any 
other means, shall take such measures as he considers necessary to suppress, in a 
State, any insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, if 
it-- 
(1) so hinders the execution of the Laws of that State, and of the United 
States within the State, that any part or class of its people is deprived of a right, 
privilege, immunity, or protection named in the Constitution and secured by law, and 
the constituted authorities of that State are unable fail, or refuse to protect that 
right, privilege, or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

(2) opposes or obsturcts the execution of the laws of the United States or 
impedes the course of justice under those laws. 
In Any situation covered by clause (1), the State shall be considered to have denied 
the equal protecfion of the laws secured by the Constitution. (Aug.10,1956,ch. 106041, 


70A Stat. 15.) 


Section 334, Title 10,.U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Proclamation to disperse. - 


Whenever the President considers it necessary to use the militia or the armed 
forces under this chapter, he shall, by prowlamation, immediately order the insurgents 
to disperse and retire peaceably to their abodes within a limited time.(Aug. 10, 1956, 


ch. 1041 70A Stat. 16.) 
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Section 334, Title 10, (1959 - 62 supplement). 


Proc. No. 3497. OBSTRUCTION OF JUSTICE IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Proc. No. 3497, Sept. 30, 1962, 27 F.R. 9681, provided: 

WHEREAS the Governor of the State of Mississippi and certain law enforcement 
officers and other officials of that State, and other persons, individually and in 
unlawful assemblies, combinations and conspiracies, have been and are willfully 
opposing and obstructing the enforcement of orders entered by the United States 
District Court £.r the Southern District of Mississippi and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit; and 

WHEREAS such unlawful assemblies, combinations and conspiracies oppose and 
obstruct the execution of the laws of the United States, impede the course of justice 
under those laws and make it impracticable to enforce those laws in theState of M 
Mississippi by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings: and 

WHEREAS I have expressly called the attention of the Governor of Mississippi 
to the perilous situation that exists and to his duties in the premises, and have 
requested but have not received from him adequate assurances that the orders of the 
courts of the United States will be obeyed and that law and order will be maintained; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States, under and 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including Chapter 15 of Title 10 of the United States Code (this chapter), 
particularly sections 332, 333 and 334 thereof (this section and sections 333,334 of 
this title), do command all persons engaged in such obstructions of justice to cease 
and desist therefrom and to disperse and retire peaceably forthwith. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Section 241,Title 18, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). CONSPIRACY AGAINST RIGHTS OF 
CITIZENS. 


If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege secured to 
him by the Constitution or laws of the United i smal or because of his having so 
exercised the same;or | 

If two or more persons go in disguise on the highway, or on the premises of 
another, with intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege so secured -- 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both. (June 25,1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 696.) 


Section 242, Title 18, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Deprivation of rights under 
color of law. | 


Whoever, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, 
willfully subjects any inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District to the depri- 
vation of any rights, privileges, or immunities secured or protected by the Ccnsti- 
tution or laws of the United States, or to different punishments, pains, or penalties, 
on account of such inhabitant being an alien, or by reason of his color, .cr race, 
than are prescribed for the punishment of citizens, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. (June 25,1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 696.) 
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Section 243, Title 18, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Exclusion of jurors on 


account of race or color. 


No citizen possessing all other qualifications which are or may be prescribed 
by law shall be disqualified for service as grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States, or of any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude; and whoever, being an officer or other person charged with any duty in the 
selection or summining of jurors, excludes or fails to summon any citizen: for such 
cause, shall be fined not more than $5,000. ( June 25,1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 696.) 


Section 837, Title 18, U.S. CODE (1959-62 supplement). Explosives; illegal use 
or possession; and, threats or false information concerning attempts to damage 
or destroy real or personal property by fire or explosives. 


(a) As used in this section -- 
"commerce" means commerce between any State, Territory, Comminwealth, District, 


or possessicn of the United States, and any place outside thereof; cr between points 
within the same State, Territcry, or possession, or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside therecf; or within any Territory, cr posséssion of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

"explosive'' means gunpowders, powders used for blasting, all forms of high ex- 
plosives, blasting materials, fuzes (other than electric circuit breakers), detonators, 
and other detonating agents, smokeless powders, and any chemical compounds or mechan- 
ical mixture that contains any oxidizing and combustible units, or other ingredients, 
in such proportions, quantities, or packing that ignition by fire, by friction, by 
concussion, by percussion, or by detonation of the compound or mixture or any part 
thereof may cause an explosion. 

(b) Whoever transports or aids and abets another in transporting in interstate or 
foreign commerce any explosive, with the knowledge or intent that it will be used to 
‘damage or destroy any building or other real or personal property for the purpose of 
interfering with its use for educational, religious, charitable, residential, bus- 
iness, or civic objectives or of intimidating any person pursuing such objectives, 
shall be subject to imprisonment for not more than one year, or a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or both; and if personal injury results shall be subject to imprisonment 
for not more than ten years or a fine of not more than $10,000, or both; and if death 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for any term of years or for life, but the 
court may impose the death penalty if the jury so recommends. 

(c) The possession of an explosive in such a manner as to evince am intent to use, 
-or the use of, such explosive, to damage or destroy any building or other real or 
personal property used for educational, religious, charitable, residential, business, 
or civic objectives or td intimidate any persons pursuing such objectives, creates _ 
rebuttable presumtions that the explosive was transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce or caused to be transported in interstate or foreign commerce by the person 
SO possessing or using it, or by a person aiding or abetting the person so possessing 
or using it: Provided, however, That no person may be convicted under this section 
unless there is evidence independent of the presumptions that this section has been 


violated. 


(d) Whoever, through the use of the mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instrument 
of commerce, willfully imparts or conveys, or cause to be imparted or conveyed, any 
threat, or false information knowing the same to be false, conuerning an attempt or 
alleged attempt being made, or to be made, to damage or destroy any building or other 
real or personal property for the purpose of interfering eith its use for educational, 
religious, charitable, residential, business, or civic objectives, or of intimidating 
any person pursuing such objectives, or of imtimidating any person pursuing such 
objectives, shall be subject to imprisonment for not more than one year or a fine of 


not more than $1,000, or both. 
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(e) This section shall not be construed as indicating an intent @n the part 
of Congress to occupy the field in which this section operates to the exclusion of a 
law of any State, Territory, Comménwealth , or possession of the United States, and 
no law of any State, Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of the United States which 
would be valid in the absence of the sec tion shall be declared invalid, and no local 
authorities shall be deprived of any jurisdiction over any offense over which they 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of this section. (Added Pub. L.86-449, title 
II, Section 203, May 6, 1960, 74 Stat. 87.3 


Section 1074, Title 18, U.S. CODE, (1959-62 supplement). Flight to avoid 
prosecution for damagings or destroying any building or other real property 


or personal property. 


(a) Whoever moves or travels in interstate or foreing commerce with intent 
either (1) to avoid prosecution, or custody, or confinement after conviction, under 
the laws of the place from which he flees, for willfully attempting to or damaging or 
destroying by fire or explosive any building, structure, facility, vehicle, dwelling 
house, synagogue, church, freligious canter or educational institution, public or 
private, or (2) to avoid giving testimony in any criminal proceeding relating to any 
such offensive shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 


(b) Violations of this section may be prosecuted in the Federal judicial 
district in which the original crime was alleged to have been committed or in which 
the person was held in custody or confinement: Provided, however, That this section 
shall not be construed as indicating an intent on the part of Congress to prevent any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of the United States of any jurisdiction 
over any offense over which they would have jurisdiction in the absence of such 
section. ( Added Pub. L. 86-449, title II, Section 201, May 6,1960, 74 Stat. 86.) 


Section 1509, Title 18, U.S. CODE (1959-62 supplement). Obstruction of 
court orders. 


Whoever, by threats or force, willfully prevents, obstructs, impedes, or 
interferes with, or willfully attempts to prevent, obstruct, impede, or interfere 
with, the due exercise of rights or the performance of duties under any order, judge- 
ment or decree of a court of the United States, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. | 

No injunctive or other civil relief against the conduct made criminal by this 
section shall be denied on the ground that such conduct is a crime. ( Added Pub. L. 
86-449, titlr I, Section 101, May 6, 1960, 74 Stat. 86.) 


Section 3052, Tatle 18, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Powers of Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. : 


The Director, Associate Director, Assistant to the Director, Assistant Dir 
Directors, inspectors, and agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice may carry firearms, serve warrants and subpoenas issued under 
the authority of the United States and make arrests without warrant for any offense 
against the United States commited in their presence, or for any felony cognizable 
under the laws of the United States if they have reasonable grounds to believe that 
the person to be arrested has committed or is committing such felony. ( June 25,1948, 
ch. 645, 62 Stat. 817; Jan. 10,1951, chy 1221, Section 1, 66 Saas. 1. 
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Section 3053, Title 18, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Powers of marshals and 


deputies. 


United States marshals and their deputies may carry firearms and may make 
arvests without warrant for any offense against the United States committed in their 
presence, or for any felony cognizable under the laws of the United States if they 
have reasonable grounds to believe that the person to be arrested has committed or 
is committing such felony. (June 25,1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 817.) 


- Section 549, Title 28, U.S. CODE (1958 edition). Power as sheriff. 


A United States marshall and his deputies, in executing the laws of the 
United States within a state, may exercise the same powers which a sheriff of such 
state may exercise in executing the laws thereof. ( June 25,1948, ch. 646, 62 Stat. 
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Section 1971, Title 42, U.S.CODE ( 1958 edition plus 1963 supplement). 
VOTING RIGHTS 


(a) Race, color, or previous condition not to affect right to vote. 


All citizens of the United States who are otherwise qualified by law to vote 
at any election by the people @n any State, Territory, district, county, city parish, 
towmship, school district, municipality, or other territorial subdivision, shall be 
entitled and allowed to bote at all such elections, without distinction of race, custon, 
usage,or regulation of any State or Territory, or by or under its authority, to the 


contrary notwithstanding. 
(b) Intimidation, threats, or coercion. 


No person, whether acting under color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate , 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the purpose of interfering with the right 
of such other person to vote or to vote as he may choose, or of causing such other 
person to vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate for the office of President, 
Vice President, presidential elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of the House 
of Representatives, Delegates or Commissioners from the Territories or possessions, 
at any general, special, or primary election held solely or in part for the purpose 
of selecting or electing any such candidate. 


(c) Preventative relief;injunction; costs; State as party defendant. 


Whenever any person has engaged or ther are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or practice which would deprive any other 
person of any right or privilege secured by subsection (a) or (b) of this section, the 
Attorney General may institute for the United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper proceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or tempovary injunction, restraining order, or other order. 
In any proceeding hereunder the United States shall be liable for sists the same as 
a private person. 

Whenever, in a proceeding instituted under this subsection any official of a 
State or subdivision thereof is alleged to have committed any act or practice can- 
stituting a deprivation of any right or privilege secured by subsection (a) of this 
section, the act or practice shall also be deemed that of the State and the State 
may be joined as a party defendant and, if, prior to the institution of such proceed- 
ing, such official has resigned or has been relieved of his office and no successor 
has assumed such office, the proceeding may be instituted against the State. 
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(d) Jurisdiction; exhaustion of other remedies. 


The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall exercise the same without regard to 
whether the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any administrative or other remedies 
that may be provided by Law. 


(e) Order qualifying person to vote; application; hearing; voting referees; 
transmittal of report and order; certificate of qualification; definitions. 


In any proceeding instituted pursuant to subsection (c) of this section in 
the event the court finds that any person has been deprived on account of race or 
color of any right or privilege secured by subsection (a) of this section, the court 
shall upon request of the Attorney General and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard make a finding whether such deprivation was or is pur- — 
suant to a pattern or practice. If the court finds such pattern or practice, any per- 
son of such race or color resident within the affected area shall, for one year and 
thereafter until the court subsequently finds that such pattern or practice has ceased, 
be entitled, upon his applicaticn therefor, to an order declaring him qualified to 
vote, upon proof that at any election or elections (1) he is qualified under State 
law to vote, and (2) he has since such finding by the court been (a) deprived of or 
denied under color of law the opportunity to register to vote or otherwise to qualify 
to vote, or (b) found not qualified to vote by any person acting under color law. Such 
order shall be effective as to any election held within the longest period for which 
such applicant could have been registeres or otherwise qualified under State law at 
which the applicant's qualifications would under State law entitle him to vote. 

Notwithstanding any inconsistent provision of State law or the action of any 
State officer or court, an applicant so decalred qualified to vote shall be permitted 
to vote in any such election. The Attorney General shall cause to be transmitted 
certified copies of such order to theappropriate election officers. The refusal by 
any such officer with notice of such order to permit any person so declared qualified 
to vote at an appropriate election shall constitutute contempt of court. 

An application for an order pursuant to this subsection shall be heard within 
ten days, and the execution of any order disposing of such application shall hot be 
stayed if the effect of such stay would be to delay the effectiveness of the order 

beyond the date of any election which the applicant would otherwise be enabled to vote. 

The Court may appoint one or more persons who are qualified voters in the | 
judicial district, to be known as voting referees, who shall subscribe to the oath 
of office required by section 16 of Title 5, to serve for such period as the court 
shall determine, to receive such applications and to take evidence end report to the 
ccurt findings.as to whether of not at any election or elections (1) any such appli- 
cant is qualified under State law to votc, and (2) he has since the finding by the 
court heretofore specified been (a) deprived of or denied under color=of law the 
opportunity to register to vote or otherwise to qualify to vote, or (b) found not 
qualified to vote by any person acting under color of law. In a proceeding before a 
voting referee, the applicant shall be heard ex parte at such times and places as the 
court shall direct. His statement under oath shall be prima facie evidence as to his 
age, residence, and his prior efforts to register or otherwise qualify to vote. Where 
proof of literacy or an understanding of other subjects is required by valid provisions 
of State Law, the answer of the applicant, if written, shall be included in such report 
to the court; if oral, it shall be taken down stenographically and a transcription in- 
cluded in such report to the court. 
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Upon receipt of such report, the court shall cause the /ttorney General 
to transmit a copy thereof to the State attorney general and to each party to such 
proceeding together with an order to show cause within ten days, or such shorter 
time as the court may fix, why an order of the court whould not be entered in 
accordance with such report. Upon the expiration of such period, such order 
shall be entered unless prior to that time there has been filed with the court and 
served upon all parties a statement of exceptions to such report. Exceptions as to 
matters of fact shall be considered only if supported by a duly verified copy of a 
public record or by affidavit of persons having personal knowledge of such facts or 
by statements or matters contained in such report; those relating to matters of law 
shall be supported by an appropriate memorandum of law. The issues of fact and law 
raised by such exceptions shall be determined by the court, or, if the due and speedy 
administration of justice requires, they may be referred to the voting referee to 
determine in accordance with procedures prescribed by the court. A hearing as 
to an issue of fact shall be held only in the event that the proof in support of the 
exception disclose the existence of a genuine issue of material fact. The applicant's 
literacy and understanding of other subjects shall be determined solely on the basis 
of answers included in the report of the voting referee. 

The court, or at its direction the voting referee, shall issue to each 
applicant so declared qualified a certificate identifying the holder thereof as 
a person so qualified. 

Any voting referee appointed by the court pursuant to this subsection shall to 
the extent not inconsistent herewith have all the powers conferred upon a master by 
rule 53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. The compensation to be allowed 
to any persons appointed by the court pursuant to this subsection shall be fixed 
by the court and shall be payable by the United States. 

Applications pursuant to this subsection shall be determined expeditiously. 
In the case of any application filed twenty or more days prior to an election which 
is undetermined by the time of such election, the court shall issue an order 
authorizing the applicant to vote provisionally: Provided, however, That such 
applicant shall be qualified to vote under State law. In the case of an application 
filed within twenty days prior to an election, the court, in its discretion, may 
make such an order. In either case the order shall make appropriate provision for 
the impounding of the applicant's ballot pending determination of the application. 
The court may take any other action, and may authorize such referee or such other 
person as it may designate to take any other action, appropriate or necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection and to enforce its decrees. This sub- 
section shall in no way be construed as a limitation upon the existing powers of 
the court. : 

When used in the subsection, the word "vote" includes all action necessary 
to make a vote effective including, but not limited to, registration or other action 
required by State law prerequisite to voting, casting a ballot, and having such 
ballot counted and included in the appropriate totals of votes cast with respect 
to candidates for public office and propositions for which votes are received in an 
election; the words "affected area"’ shall mean any subdivision of the State in which 
the laws of the State relating to voting are or have been to any extent administered 
by a person found in the proceeding to have violated subsection (a) of this section} 
and the words "qualified under State law'’ shall mean qualified according to the Laws, 
customs, or usages of the State, and shall not, in any event, imply qualifications 
more stringent than those used by the persons found in the proceeding to have 
violated subsection (a) in qualifying persons other than those of the race or color 
against which the pattern or practice of discrimination was found to exist. 
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(£) Contempt; assignment of counsel; witnesses. 


Any person cited for an alleged contempt under this Act shall be allowed 
to make his full defense by counsel learned in the law; and the court before which 
he is cited or tried, or some judge thereof, shall immediately, upon his request, 
assign to him such counsel, not exceeding two, as he may desire, who shall have 
free access to him at all reasonable hours. He shall be allowed, in his defense 
to make any proof that he can produce by lawful witnesses, and shall have the like 
process of the court to compel his witnesses to appear at his trial or hearing, as is 
usually granted to compel witnesses to appear on behalf of the prosecution, If such 
person shall be found by the court to be financially unable to provide for such 
counsel, it shall be the duty of the court to provide such counsel. (As amended 
May 6, 1960, Pub. L. 86-449, title VI, Section 601, 74 Stat. 90.) 


Section 1987, Title 42, U.S. Code. (1958 edition). Prosecution of violation of 
certain Laws. | 


The United States attorneys, marshals, and deputy marshals, the commissioners 
appointed by the district and territorial courts, with power to arrest, imprison, 
or bail offenders, and every other officer who is especially empowered by the 
President, are authorized and required, at the expense of the United States, to 
institute prosecutions against all persons violating any of the provisions of 
section 1990 of this title or of sections 5506-5516 and 5518-5532 of the Revised 
Statutes, and to cause such persons to be arrested, and imprisoned or bailed, for 
trial before the court of the United States or the territorial court having cogni- 
zance of the offense. (R.S. Section 1982; June 25, 1948, ch. 646, Section 1, 62 


Stat. 909.) 


Section 1992, Title 42, U.S. Code (1958 edition). Speedy trial. 


Whenever the President has reason to believe that offenses have been, or are 
likely to be committed against the provisions of section 1990 of this title or of 
sections 5506-5516 and 5518-5532 of the Revised Statutes, within any judicial dis- 
trict, it shall be lawful for him, in his discretion, to direct the judge, marshal, 
and United States attorney of such district to attend at such place within the 
district, and for such time as he may designate, for the purpose of the more 
speedy arrest and trial of persons so charged, and it shall be the duty of every 
judge or other officer, when any such requisition is received by him to attend at 
the place and for the time therein designated. (R.S. Section 1988; June 25, 1948, 
ch. 646, Section 1, 62 Stat. 909.) 


Article IV, Section IV, United States Constitution. 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against Invasion; and on Appli- 
cation of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic Violence. 


Article XV, United States Constitution. 


SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 


appropriate legislation. 
ix 
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One of a series of Occasional Papers about significant Issues Involved in the maintenance of a free society. 


[hese Occasional Papers and related materials are published by the Center tor the Study of Democratic Institutions 
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he dilemma of American society is the lag 

between our tremendous progress in the 
physical sciences and in the art of working 

with machines and our failure to make comparable 
progress in the human and social sciences, in the 
much more difficult art of working and living with 
man. Having mastered the science of technology and 
production know-how, we must now develop a com- 
parable human, moral, and social know-why. The 
main purpose of society is not to achieve higher and 
higher levels of economic production or to extend 
the frontiers of technological progress; it is to find 
a way to relate and equate material wealth with hu- 
man values and opportunities for human fulfillment. 
As we look at the quality of American society, we 
cannot fail to recognize the many areas in which 
there are serious deficits. We need to work out some 


national priorities, in which we put first things first 
and through which we may get our values into clearer 
focus. Statistics over the last ten years show that 
where community after community has had an op- 
portunity to vote on a bond issue for new sewers or 
new schools, the new sewers invariably carried over 
the new schools. We need both, and we can afford 
both. But when we choose, we seem to wind up with 
sewers. 

Every time the American people have been faced 
with the challenge of war they have come together in 
a total effort in order to meet that challenge. Some- - 
how we must find a way today to overcome our smug- 
ness and indifference and complacency and join in a 
comparable total effort to meet the infinitely more 
complex challenge of peace. Russia seems to believe 
we are capable of such a total effort only when we are 


driven by common fears and common hatreds. But 
as a people and a nation we share a common hope 
and a common faith. The real test, in my judgment, 


is whether our free society will be impelled by the | 


dedication to these positive things which we share to 
move ahead together. 


The Young and the Old 


We are the richest country in the world, and yet we 
all know that we are denying millions of our young 
people the kind of education they need. I share the 
view that the dimensions of this problem are beyond 
the resources of local and state communities. We 
have been talking about federal aid to education for 
a long time, and it is time we recognized that it is 
possible to have federal aid without federal control. 
Somehow we have to get over the nonsensical belief 
that the federal government can appropriate money 
to build roads without destroying democracy at the 
local level but cannot allocate resources to provide 
adequate educational opportunities without destroy- 
ing local democracy. 

I do not say that the federal government should 
try to do the whole job. The state and local govern- 
ments should make an increasing contribution. But 
they cannot do it within the framework of a tax 
structure in which the burden falls too heavily upon 
the small property-owner, and they cannot do it 
when they must use a sizable portion of their total 
resources to sustain the unemployed and their fam- 
ilies. Full employment would give them a broader 
tax base, and a reorganization of the tax structure 
would make larger local contributions possible. 

Two questions by which one can measure the 
quality of a society are: 

What does that society do about education, and 
what does it do to provide a measure of security and 
dignity to its older people? 

America is failing in both areas. Juvenile delin- 
quency in America is serious, but I believe adult 
delinquency is worse, because we adults who have 
the resources have failed to demonstrate the will to 


commit them where they are most basically needed. 
We are still debating whether our older citizens 
should receive, as a matter of right under social 
security, a minimum amount of hospital and medical 
care. We are doing less than any industrialized nation 
in the world — on either side of the iron curtain — to 
provide security for our people when they are too 
old to work and too young to die. 


Civil Rights 


We are now in a social revolution. The Negroes of 
America are finally on the march, and they are not 
going to stop marching until they become first-class 
citizens. Every American should be sharing the im- 
patience of the American Negro. But we are sur- 
rounded by pious platitudes. All over America peo- 
ple are talking about brotherhood, especially on 
Sunday. But there is so much high-octane hypocrisy 
that some of those who talk about brotherhood drop 
the “brother” and keep the “hood.” 

Human freedom, like peace, is an indivisible 
value. You cannot have freedom unto yourself, and 
you cannot make your own measure of human free- 
dom secure except as you make freedom universal, 
so that all men may share its blessings. America can- 
not defend freedom in Berlin and at the same time 
deny freedom in Birmingham. We cannot offer lead- 
ership to the free world unless we practice at home 
what we preach abroad. There are no explanations to 
Asians or to Africans for Little Rock or Jackson or 
Birmingham; there are only weak, unacceptable ex- 
cuses. American democracy is in trouble in the world 
because people do not believe that we are truly com- 
mitted to the values that we profess to believe in. 

The Administration’s civil rights program is a very 
comprehensive but very moderate set of proposals. 
It represents the minimum that must be done. It is 
interesting that the same people who agree that the 
federal government has the right to regulate the color 
of oleomargarine insist, nevertheless, that the gov- 
ernment may not give a person of dark skin the legal 
right to purchase that oleomargarine in any store 


where he can afford the price. Our values are all 
mixed up. People talk about property values. Prop- 
erty values are important, but they are obviously 
secondary to the importance of human rights. The 
Civil War, which was essentially about human rights 
versus property rights, settled this issue a hundred 
years ago. 


Unemployment and Full Employment 


Perhaps the biggest unsolved riddle of our society is 
the continuing high levels of unemployment. In the 
last ten years we have wasted 25,000,000 man-years 
of potential economic production because of mass 
unemployment. An hour of human labor is the most 
perishable economic value in the world. A ton of 
steel can be made in 1961 and put in a warehouse. 
If it is properly oiled and kept covered, it can be 
consumed in 1962 or ’63 or ’64. A bushel of corn 
can be raised and put in a granary, and it can be 
consumed at a later time. But an hour of human labor 
cannot be stored. It must be used when it is available 
or it represents a total, irretrievable economic loss. 
Our 25,000,000 man-years have gone forever. 

We have poured down the economic drain $600,- 
000,000,000 in our potential gross national product 
which we could have created if we had had full em- 
ployment and full production and an adequate rate 
of economic growth during the past ten years. This 
money represents our margin of progress toward 
better education, slum clearance, adequate medical 
facilities, highways, and all the other resources that 
we should be developing to improve the quality of 
our society. Full employment will bring us~ these 
resources. — : 

Full employment is also the key to the civil rights 
question, because no one can believe that equal op- 
portunity for American Negroes can be achieved 
with 5,000,000 unemployed workers walking the 
streets. If the struggle boils down to the question of 
whether white workers will be unemployed or black 
workers will be unemployed, we will be in quicksand, 
because there is no answer under American democ- 


racy to this question. There must be a job opportu- 
nity for every American able and willing to work. 

Full employment is also the key to collective bar- 
gaining. In the railroad industry 37,000 firemen 
stand to be displaced by technological progress. In 
the newspaper strike the critical issue was jobs. In 
the steel strike of 1959 it was the work crews, not 
the size of the pay-check. In every major collective 
bargaining crisis, the core of the crisis has been job 
insecurity. When there are two workers for one job, 
there is trouble at the bargaining table, because the 
bargaining process cannot create jobs. Collective 
bargaining is in difficulty because it is being asked 
to do something beyond its capabilities. — 

The Secretary of Labor has pointed out that the 
dilemma will continue until we become as much 
concerned with losses because of unemployment as 
we are with losses because of strikes. He said that 
over the past year or so America has lost more man- 
hours because of unemployment than were lost in 
the last thirty-six years because of strikes. The only 
reason he didn’t go back further is that the Labor 
Department has kept statistics only for the last thirty- 
six years. : 

Both labor and management must recognize that 
the collective bargaining process has to be raised 
above the level of a struggle between competing eco- 
nomic pressure groups. Both need to understand 
that while each has his separate responsibilities, there 
is a joint, shared responsibility that transcends the 
individual responsibilities. That joint responsibility 
is to protect and advance the welfare of the whole 
of society. This cannot be achieved within the frame- 
work of a narrow concept of collective bargaining. 
Collective bargaining must take on a much broader 
social responsibility, and only then will it begin to > 
measure up to what is required of it. 


Facts, Not Power 


Collective bargaining decisions must be based upon 
economic facts and not just upon economic power. 
I have sat at the bargaining table for twenty-seven 


years. I have faced the highest paid corporate execu- 
tives in the world. And I know that too often the 
collective bargaining process takes place in the ab- 
sence of the facts. We must all work to bring a com- 
mon set of facts to the table. How we interpret them 
and what we do about them are the questions that the 
bargaining process should be able to answer, but 
both sides of the table should be bargaining from a 
common set of facts. 

The settlement in the steel industry in 1963 was 
only possible because of the preparatory work that 
was done; and in the automotive industry, after 
twelve years of having our UAW proposals turned 
down, we finally have established joint study com- 
mittees with major corporations with which we have 
contracts. These study committees are not bargain- 
ing; their purpose is to try to assemble all the basic 
information so that when bargaining time comes, 
the facts will be known to both sides, and decisions 
can be based upon these and not upon the economic 
power that each of us can muster. 

Management cannot carry on an ideological strug- 
gle in the political field as though the American labor 
movement was the enemy of everything that manage- 
ment stands for and not expect that attitude to cor- 
rupt the collective bargaining relationship. Manage- 
ment has to recognize that in a free society industrial 
stability is only possible as a by-product of economic 
and social justice. I worked for almost two years in 
- an automobile plant in Gorki when Stalin was in 
power. I worked for a year in the German under- 
ground when Hitler was in power. Under totalitarian- 
ism industrial peace can be achieved in the absence 
of justice because there is a bayonet in the back of 
every worker. 

But in a free society, where men have the right to 
fight for social justice, if they are denied it they will 
fight to get it, and they will use every instrument of 
struggle available to them, including the right to 
strike. If management wants to avoid strikes, if it is 
interested in building industrial peace, it has to re- 
cognize that the only foundation on which it can 
build that kind of relationship is the foundation of 
economic and social justice. 


Higher Production, Fewer Workers 


One of our major difficulties is that none of us fully 
comprehends the dimensions of the technological 
revolution we have been undergoing. Every action 
at the bargaining table, or by private groups, or by 
government has been inadequate in the light of this 
fundamental revolution. In the next ten years we 
will need to create 41,000,000 new jobs. Twenty-six 
million new workers will come into the labor force 
and the remaining 15,000,000 jobs will be needed 
to take care of those whom technology will have dis- 
placed. To achieve 41,000,000 jobs means that in 
every week of the next ten years we will need to create 
80,000 new jobs. This will do nothing to wipe out 
present unemployment. At the moment the official 
estimate of unemployment is 5.6 per cent, but every- 
body knows that when those who are only partially 
employed and those who have left the labor force 
because they became so discouraged that they quit 
looking for work are factored into the total, the 
actual figure for unemployment is closer to 8 per 
cent. The 80,000 new jobs a week are needed just so 
unemployment will not get even more serious; it will 
do nothing to diminish the current percentage. 
From 1953 through 1962 in the manufacturing 
industries, production rose 28 per cent, with 12 per 
cent fewer manufacturing workers. The number of 
white-collar jobs increased, but not nearly enough to 
offset the sharp decrease in the blue-collar field. In 
the automobile industry a comparison between 1947 
and 1962 reveals very clearly the impact of tech- 
nological change. In 1947 the basic automobile in- 
dustry —that is, production of passenger cars and 
trucks—had 626,400 workers who produced 4,793,- 
OOO cars and trucks. In 1962, 558,600 workers 
turned out 8,187,000 cars and trucks. In other 
words, 67,800 fewer workers made 3,394,000 more 
cars and trucks. The example can be repeated in the 
steel industry, in the electrical industry, in industry 
after industry, and more drastically yet in agricul- 
ture where the rate of technological progress has 
been even faster than in manufacturing production. 
Our unwillingness to recognize the real dimensions 
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of technological change is the reason why America 
has not been able to deal effectively with the continu- 
ing problem of mass unemployment. 


Around the World in One Second 


I went to work in the Ford Motor Company in April 
of 1927, when they were producing the last Model 
T’s. At that time it took three and a half weeks to 
machine a Model T engine block from the rough 
casting to the finished engine block, with tens of 
thousands of workers operating individual machines 
that performed individual operations. In 1950, Ford 
got its first fully automated engine line. The first 
plant was opened near the city airport in Cleveland, 
Ohio. When I went through it, a V-8 engine block, 
which is a very complicated mechanism, came from 
the foundry in the rough casting, an overhead con- 
veyor fed it into the automated machine line, and, 
without a worker’s hand touching it, the engine block 
came out fourteen and six-tenths minutes later, fully 
machined. 

When the people at Ford asked me what I thought, 
I said that obviously I was greatly impressed by the 
tremendous technological advance that this auto- 
mated machine line represented as compared to the 
old Model T that I had learned on. The management 
then asked whether I was not concerned about the 
fact that I couldn’t collect union dues from all these 
machines. I replied that it wasn’t this that bothered 
me; what bothered me, I said, was how Ford was 
going to sell cars to all these machines. 

Now, in 1964, this automated engine line is al- 
ready becoming obsolete. It is built essentially around 
the computers that are used in all basic American 
industries. But there is a new computer on the draw- 
ing boards, which will be a thousand times faster 
than the ones now in use. The present computer has 
an impulse cycle of three-tenths of a millionth of a 
second; the new computer will have an impulse cycle 
of three-tenths of a billionth of a second. The present 
computer is housed in a room with a half-acre of 
floor space; the new one fits into a desk drawer. 
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I asked a friend of mine, who is one of the best 
mathematicians in the country, to give me a simple 
illustration that would indicate how fast three-tenths 
of a billionth of a second is. He said, “Well, if you 
wanted to walk around the world at the point of its 
greatest circumference, which is 25,000 miles at the 
Equator, and you took one average step each time 
this new computer can either give the machine a new 
instruction or work out another equation in a mathe- 
matical problem —in other words, if you took one 
step every three-tenths of a billionth of a second — 
you could walk around the world in less than one 
second.” 

These are the new dimensions. Obviously a society 
that has the scientific and technical ability to create 
these kinds of tools must also develop equal creative 
genius in giving social purpose to these tools. They 
are of no value otherwise. This is the gap between 
our progress in the physical sciences and our prog- 
ress in the human and social sciences. 

We have learned to create economic abundance 
because we have the tools of abundance. But we have 
not created the economic and social mechanisms 
within the framework of our free society that will 
allow us to manage abundance by learning to share 
it, by learning to relate it to the basic needs of the 
total community. There are 50,000,000 Americans 
living in poverty in America despite all the books 
about affluence. There are 50,000,000 Americans 
living below the level of what the government econo- 
mists tell us represents the minimum of family in- 
come requirement. This is the area in which we are 
being challenged to demonstrate the worth and the 
quality of our society. 


Planning and Peace 


Our need to reach out and probe for new ideas makes 
a phenomenon like the John Birch Society more 
serious than its mere political ramifications. It is why 
the McCarthy episode was such a tragedy for Amer- 
ica. We are still paying the price of McCarthyism, 
because McCarthyism eroded and devitalized the 
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free market-place of ideas. People were afraid, afraid 
not only to express their own views but even to go 
to a meeting to hear somebody else’s point of view. 
This cost America dearly, and it continues to cost 
us dearly. 

One of the avenues we need to explore is how to 
achieve some measure of rational national demo- 
cratic economic planning. It is economic illiteracy 
to believe that the blind forces of the market-place 
can somehow be relied on to bring the millions of 
private decisions and governmental decisions into 
harmony so that they will yield full employment and 
full production in an expanding economy. Our Euro- 
pean friends are committed to the same democratic 
values we are, but all of them have found some device 
or Other through which they are able to get an over- 
all look at the workings of their economies and thus 
develop some sense of direction, some sense of social 
purpose. America relies upon the blind forces of the 
economic market-place when that market-place has 
been compromised almost out of existence. The 
mechanism of administered pricing in the auto indus- 
try, in the steel industry, in many other important 
segments of the American economy, is evidence 
enough of the death of the free and open market- 
place. 

The Employment Act of 1946 committed us to a 
policy of achieving maximum employment, maxi- 
mum production, and maximum purchasing power, 
but the law is as good as new because it has never 
been used. The Employment Act must be taken out 
of Congressional moth balls. At the end of every 
recession there is a bigger residue of unemployment. 
If, over the next twenty years, we demonstrate the 
same inadequate rate of growth, the same tolerance 
of levels of unemployment, the same amount of idle 
capacity, we will have squandered about four thou- 
sand billions of dollars of potential economic wealth. 
We should be starting now to harness it. 

We should commit a portion of this potential 
wealth right now to an all-out peace offensive in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. If we did so, 
I believe the Soviet Union could be disciplined into 
disarmament. They have starved their agricultural 


sector, for example, not by choice but by necessity, 
because their economy is overly strained by the heavy 
armaments burden. If we were to undertake, say, a 
$20,000,000,000 program in the underdeveloped 
countries and asked our allies to put in another 
$5,000,000,000, I believe that the Soviets would 
have only three choices. They could choose to abdi- 
cate the contest in these uncommitted areas. They 
cannot do this because that is where the balance of 
power rests. Or they could get the resources neces- 
sary to stay in the contest by cutting the living stand- 
ards of the Soviet people. They cannot do this be- 
cause the people have been promised more. Or, 
thirdly, they could get the resources by agreeing to 
reduce armaments. If they agreed to a $10,000,000.,- 
000 reduction in armaments, America could take 
half of that saving, add it to the $20,000,000,000 
of our unused resources, and I believe we would 
generate the kind of economy that would give us full 
employment and full production, while creating new 
markets for our goods in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries we will be aiding. 

Actions like this could reverse the negative forces 
making for war and begin to create a whole new 
relationship of forces moving positively in the direc- 
tion of peace. America is the only country in the 
world with this capability — the only country in the 
world with tremendous economic potential, a pro- 
ductive economy, highly developed technology, and 
a rich democratic heritage to give social purpose and 
moral direction to the use of its material wealth. But 
America cannot provide such world leadership within 
the framework of a policy, whether it be private or 
public, that operates on the outer fringes of the 
dilemma. I have worked for twenty-eight years in 
the labor movement; I have had a lot of experience 
with ordinary, average, every-day Americans. They 
have never disappointed me. On the contrary, they 
have always strengthened my faith in the capability 
and capacity of free men. The people of America 
are looking for leadership. They can be aroused to 
a greater sense of national urgency, a stronger sense 
of national unity, and a deeper sense of national 


purpose. 
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[THE DISCUSSION THAT FOLLOWED:]| 


Q: 


Your crucial message is that America must accept a 


world responsibility and a domestic responsibility at 
an entirely different level from any that we have 
dreamed of in the past. The question is whether the 
technological revolution is moving so fast that no 
matter what may be done on the domestic front or 
the world front, your definition, or all previous defini- 
tions, of full employment may have to be very seri- 
ously modified. 


Reuther: I think that pretty soon we are going to 
have to make a very important decision as to whether 
our society wants to use the resources of technology 
to provide more and more gadgets and to raise the 
level of material comforts even higher, or whether 
we want to make it possible for each person to have 
more leisure so that more resources, more time, more 
attention, can be directed toward the non-material 
values and actions of the human family. It may be 
that we will arrive at the necessity for such a decision 
long before we are prepared for it. The real tragedy 
in America may be that we will satisfy all our ma- 
terial needs and then find leisure time on our hands 
before the average person is in any way educated to 
know how to use it. I would find it very discouraging, 
for example, if we were to fight for a four-day week 
over the next several years and then find that the 
workers who would get the benefit of this would just 
have one more day to sit and look at beat-up Westerns 
on television. 

But I believe that there is a great unrealized poten- 
tial within every human being. We are all different, 
but within almost all of us there is a creative spring 


which in earlier societies only a handful of people 
were in a position to develop and express. Now we 
are fast reaching the stage in the evolution of the 
human family when everyone will have access to 
leisure. The real question is whether we will make it 
possible for them to use it constructively. 


Q: 
Is the UAW making any serious study of the prob- 
lems of leisure — not just the leisure that would come 
from a possible reduction to a thirty-five-hour week, 
but the leisure that comes to the fully employed man, 
to the retired man, to the unemployed man? 


Reuther: The first group the UAW has had that has 
been faced with suddenly having leisure hours thrust 
upon them is our retired workers. We now have 
about 135,000 of them. We have found that the aver- 
age worker has a great sense of insecurity and fear 
when he faces retirement. His only real tie with his 
community has been his job. It gave him a sense of 
participation, a sense of purpose, a sense of belong- 
ing. We found that if we could develop programs 
that might bring a sense of continuity to these people, 
their whole attitude changed. A retired worker re- 
sents a program in which he thinks he is just going 
through the motions, making believe that he is doing 
something. You cannot fool these people. But what 
we have done so far is just piddling. 

America now has 17,000,000 retired people. In 
the next ten years the figure is going to rise fantasti- 
cally. These people cannot be put in storage. Some 
people thought the UAW should build big villages for 
its retired workers. This is all wrong. We found that 
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less than 3 per cent of our members want to leave 
their old homes. This is where their roots are; it is 
where they brought up their kids; it is their neigh- 
borhood. As long as they are there, they still have 
some sense of belonging. Building fancy villages for 
retired workers has nothing to do with what they 
want. 

I have been working on the idea of getting older 
people and young people together. Many of our retir- 
ing workers are wonderful craftsmen. They can teach 
young people. They might be able to use the high 
school vocational training facilities that now stand 
idle much of the time. The old people could develop 
a feeling of communication with the young people, 
and the young people could learn a lot from the old 
people. 


Q: 

How do you reconcile the necessity for economic 
leverage with the necessity you mentioned earlier of 
' reaching decisions at the bargaining table that are 
based on facts rather than power? Restraint on the 
‘part of the unions during collective bargaining would 
not necessarily have its correlative on the employers’ 
side, would it? 


Reuther: I maintain that the bargaining process can 
be rational and responsible in terms of broad com- 
munity responsibility, but only if bargaining deci- 
sions are based upon facts, not upon economic power. 
Some of the building trades, for example, get wages 
up to $7.50 an hour. They have achieved this purely 
as aresult of their economic power because they have 
a monopoly in a given situation and they take advan- 
tage of it. But this isn’t enough to bring to the table. 
I am interested in exploring the possibilities of profit- 
sharing, to take one example, and this is the sort of 
thing that cannot really be hammered out over the 
bargaining table unless the facts are known. 

I started out in the labor movement with the 
historic attitude of labor toward profit-sharing. I 
thought that it was some devious company-union 
system by which you seduced the worker into sub- 


mission. And I defined “company union” in the way 
the farmer did whom I had gone to during a General 
Motors strike way back in the early days to get some 
food for the strikers’ families. I went to the barn 
where he was milking his herd and I noticed a big 
fourteen-inch electric fan hanging on a hook and 
blowing right on the cow that he was milking. When 
he finished milking that cow, he moved over and 
hung the fan on another hook and it blew on the next 
cow. I said, “That’s a nice arrangement.” He said, 
“That’s my company union.” I said, “I thought I 
knew what a company union was, but I don’t get 
the connection.” He said, “That’s my company union. 
It keeps my cow cool while I milk her, like the com- 
pany keeps the workers cool while it milks them.” 

I suppose there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween a profit-sharing plan initiated unilaterally by 
the company for its purposes and a profit-sharing 
plan bargained at the bargaining table in which the 
workers initiate it for their purposes. But I am 
intrigued with profit-sharing or progress-sharing 
through collective bargaining for a very simple rea- 
son. I sit at the bargaining table with our bargaining 
committee representing the UAW, and General 
Motors sits on the other side of the table. We are 
negotiating a three-year contract. Despite all our 
combined experience and the fact that all the econo- 
mists on both sides are there, how can any of us 
really know the facts three years in advance? How 
can we really determine what our respective equities 
should be? Is it the same when General Motors has a 
3,000,000-car year as when it has a 5,000,000-car 
year? Is our equity the same in Ford, unrelated to 
the automobile market as a whole and to the profits 
of that particular company? Obviously it isn’t. And 
yet we sit down in advance of the facts and try to 
work out the competing equities of the worker, the 
stockholder, and the consumer, and we are all guess- 
ing. If the union gets too little, we have a recession 
because there is not enough purchasing power. If we 
get more than our share, there is pressure on the price 
structure and inflation results. 

How can anyone know his share of the economic 
pie before the pie is baked? This is why we have said 


to the General Motors Corporation that what it does 
with its executives makes a great deal of sense. The 
president of General Motors gets a basic salary. But 
the company doesn’t say to him, that’s all you are 
going to get. It says, that’s the first down payment. 
At the end of the year, you will get another slice, and 
the size of that slice will be determined by the size of 
the profit pie. We can’t tell you now what it will be; 
we have to bake the pie first. I think this is a sensible 
arrangement for the president of General Motors, 
and I think it makes equally good sense for the 
General Motors worker. 

Why couldn’t there be a basic wage —a fixed cost 
just as tax is a fixed cost or as the price of a ton of 
steel that General Motors buys from U.S. Steel is a 
fixed cost, with its price having nothing to do with 
whether General Motors needs a lot of steel or a little 
steel? And at the end of the year, the worker, having 
received his basic wage, then gets his share of the 
profits just like the president. General Motors will 
probably show close to $3,500,000,000 in profits 
for 1963. Is the equity that a GM worker has in that 
amount of profit different from when GM made only 
$1,000,000,000? The answer is obviously yes. 

I am not wedded to the idea of profit-sharing or 
progress-sharing. I only say that if the competing 
equities have to be determined in advance of. the 
facts, we are all only guessing and there ought to be 
a more rational way of operating. 


I wonder whether the American public is ready or 
willing to consider any of the reforms that you advo- 


cate. 


Reuther: As I have said, a society that over-empha- 
sizes the acquisition of material wealth as the meas- 
urement of success is in trouble. A society that asks 
not how you got your money but how much you have 
will ultimately be corrupted. But I believe that if the 
President of the United States utilized the facilities 
at his command to outline for the people of America 
the real dimensions of our problems, the resources 


that we possess to deal with them, and the positive, 
affirmative steps that should be taken to meet them, 
the people would respond. In the UAW we have often 
had to go to our membership with very difficult pro- 
posals, which men of little faith felt that they would 
reject. But we have always found that when our 
people know the facts, and know what they are being 
asked to do, they respond. 

The Marshall Plan, for example, was a very pop- 
ular program among Americans, and yet we were 
being asked to put billions of dollars into a program, 
much of which went to help people who had been 
our enemies only a few years earlier. Never in the 


‘history of the world did the victors in a war make 


such a great effort to help those who had lost the war. 
I think this shows the great capability of the Amer- 
ican people to respond to a great challenge when they 
understand the challenge. 

There is a common humanity that runs through 
all of us. If you can get to the people, talk about the 
issues, give them a sense of purpose, and ask for their 
real participation, they will answer. 


Q: 
You seem to be suggesting what might be called a 
new revolution in our thinking. I wonder what the 
source is going to be for arousing that kind of think- 
ing among enough people. The Negro problem to me 
is both emotional and economic. Is it possible that 
the emotional drive of the Negroes, combined with 
the economic conflict between Negroes and whites 
for jobs, may awaken a great many people to the 
realization that even though two-thirds of the work- 
ing people never had it so good, one-third of the 
working people have had a very hard time of it? Is 
the impetus for new thinking, in other words, likely 
to come from this source? 


Reuther: I think it will and can if it is given affirma- 
tive leadership. In the absence of such leadership, 
the realization that there are millions of Americans 
who are denied the affluence that other people share 
will not become very conscious or articulate. In the 


absence of affirmative leadership, I’m afraid that 
people’s attitudes will be shaped by their fears. I 
think, for example, that there has been a great reac- 
tion in the North. A lot of people who have been 
sympathetic to the civil rights cause are now fright- 
ened, because they see that these fellows really mean 
it when they say they want freedom. And so, many 
whites are thinking about their jobs and their all- 
white neighborhoods and all the other things that 
may be disturbed. 

What we have to do is to raise people above their 
fears. We have to say that when Negroes fight for 
equal employment opportunities, we are going to 
do something about it, and not at the expense of hav- 
ing a white person walk the streets unemployed. 
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When the Negroes say that they want equal oppor- 
tunity in education, we have to say that this doesn’t 
mean taking a good school and downgrading it to a 
school in the slums; it means that we have to have 
good schools everywhere. When Negroes talk about 
living in decent neighborhoods, we have to recognize 
why the average white property-owner in an all-white 
neighborhood resists an influx of Negroes. It is be- 
cause he has always visualized Negroes as living in 
the slums, and so he equates Negroes in his neighbor- 
hood with a slum neighborhood and he thinks he is 
really resisting the encroachment of the slums. But 
we have to make him aware of the fact that integrated 
neighborhoods do not have to be slums, they can be 


decent. 
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A Comment by Upton Sinclair 


e have to find a way to solve the 
problem of unemployment. It is 
a perfectly obvious problem. We 
build marvelous machines to do our work and 
—I don’t know what percentage — probably 30 
to 40 per cent of our working people become 
superfluous. Every time a man invents a new 
machine, he puts a few more thousand, or a few 
more hundred thousand people, out of jobs. 
I'll tell you just what happened to me yesterday. 

We wanted privacy around our house and 
~ we put in a line of Eugenia trees all around and 
let them grow up to be a hedge. Well, I didn’t 
know when we planted them that they would 
grow half-way up to the sky. So, every couple 
of years, I have to have them topped or the first 
windstorm that comes will blow one or two over 
on the house. Every two years I hire a man to 
come, and he takes about twenty feet off the 
tops, and it takes him several days. 

Well, this time I forgot the man’s name, and 
when I tried to look it up I noticed an advertise- 
ment of another man who topped trees. I sent 
for this new man and he looked at my trees — 
there are a couple of hundred of them around 
the place — and he said he would do it for a 
certain price. It was reasonable, and so I told 
him to come on Saturday morning, and he came. 

I thought he would bring the usual gang of 
half a dozen men, but, my goodness, he showed 
up with one machine. It’s the most extraordi- 
nary thing you ever saw. It’s got a long arm just 


about the length of this room and it’s a double 
arm and goes up. He sits up there in a basket 
and he manipulates buttons and the thing moves 
and comes to exactly the right spot over the 
tree. Then he has a little electric saw that goes 
so fast you can’t see it — a circular thing, br-br- 
br-br-br, and he just touches the tree limb and 
the tree limb drops off. He drives himself all 
around three sides of my place and puts himself 
in exactly the right position each time and he 
just buzzes and buzzes and buzzes and buzzes 
and buzzes, and the first thing you know the 
whole place is a litter of tree branches just about 
the width of my hand, every one of them. 

There they all lie, and what’s going to hap- 
pen? I pictured him coming with trucks and 
cutting that stuff up to the right lengths and 
loading it on trucks, but, my Lord, he comes 
with another machine. The first machine said 
br-br-br-br-br-br-br-, but this machine says 
AH-AH-AH-AH-AH-AH-AH-! And, the man saws 
the great long limbs into pieces with all the 
branches and leaves and everything on them. 
And here’s this machine with an opening and 
something making this roaring noise in there. 
He just shoves the limbs in and it takes hold by 
itself. He doesn’t have to push them, they just 
go in and the mouth grinds that stuff up to 
powder. All he has to do is pick up the next 
one and set it in there, leaves, branches, and all. 

Well, now, that’s America. That’s American 
industry. 


Upton Sinclair, an old friend of Walter Reuther, attended the Center meeting with Mr. Reuther and regaled the group with 
this recital of a recent bout with the marvels of technology. Now 85 years old, Mr. Sinclair sounded to his listeners young 
enough to be preparing a new version of The Jungle, the novel that first brought him fame—in 1906. This comment is also 


available on tape (15 min., 3% speed, half-track, $2.50). 
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he participants in this 
Conversation, Ralph Helstein, Gerard Piel, and 
Robert Theobald, were members of a group re- 
cently brought together in Princeton, New Jersey, 


to consider the main topics touched on here. W. H. 


Ferry, vice-president of the Fund for the Republic, 
was one of those responsible for the meeting. Mr. 
Helstein is president of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Mr. Piel is publisher of the 
Scientific American, and Mr. Theobald is the 
author of the recently published book, Free Men 
and Free Markets. 
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Jobs, 
Machines, 
and People 


Helstein: Looking back over a number of years, 
I see what I call a culture of poverty developing, 
in which people are increasingly outside of what 
we normally think of as our social structure, in a 
world that is in many respects meaningless. This 
“drama of the absurd” may take different forms. 
Right now, probably this minute, for example, a 
child is being born in Chicago who will be the 
third generation living on relief. The whole pat- 
tern of existence of these people has been at relief 
levels, relief standards—complete dependence on 
public agencies for whatever consideration they 
may get in terms of how they are going to live 
their lives. This is a complete denial of democracy 
because these people have no sense of freedom. 


Piel: They are established in this status by virtue 
of having to demonstrate their poverty; they have 
to take a kind of pauper’s oath to qualify. 


Helstein: It is even worse than a pauper'’s oath 
because an oath is just something one takes. These 
people live it. This is food, clothing, shelter. ... 
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Theobald: The welfare services that were orig- 
inally meant to help these people have really be- 
come a method of enslaving them. It is almost im-. 
possible now to be a good welfare worker because 
their role is merely to dispense minimum living 
expenses rather than to use funds with some free- 
dom and imagination. 


Helstein: Even more significant is that we are 
using mechanisms that were developed for transi- 
tional purposes as if they were now permanent 
fixtures in society. They were not designed for 
permanence. This is like our cities. They were 
developed initially for populations of a certain 


_ kind, a certain mixture, in certain numbers, but 


now the numbers have far outgrown the capacity 
of the city to handle them. Cities were not de- 
signed to bring together into one point people 
of different colors, races, nationalities, all in the 
same general area. Just physically, the structures 
werent designed to handle them. 

A recent study in Chicago indicates that a sub- 
stantial percentage of the youngsters graduating 
from grade school are graduating at third-grade 
reading levels. This indicates the complete failure 
of the educational institution to do just the pri- 
mary business of teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, let alone giving the students the benefits 
of what our present-day knowledge makes pos- 
sible. The urban educational system is incapable 
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of performing the job. So with welfare: our sys- 
tem of relief is outmoded and no longer has any 
real relevance to the problems of our society. 


Piel: Even beyond those on relief, aren't there 
something like 20,000,000 families in this country 
not on the relief rolls but living at relief standards? 


Helstein: Yes, and in some respects they are even 
worse off than those on relief because of the 
housing situation. A Negro family in a large urban 
area, for example, will pay three or four times 
more for much less adequate housing than a relief 
family that is able to get public housing. 


Piel: This is 20,000,000 families whose level of 
life is something like three or four thousand dol- 
lars short of what our society has come to regard 
as a minimum decent scale. This amounts to some- 
thing on the order of $200,000,000,000 a year of 
Gross National Product going unconsumed. These 
people have the demands, they have the needs, 
but they are not able to assert them economically. 
The problem is how to qualify them as consumers. 


Theobald: The facts are even worse, aren't they? 
There is now some fairly conclusive evidence that 
for the first time we are losing people out of the 
abundant society. We have always been able to 
say that although the system wasn't perfect, at 


least more and more people were rising out of 
the poverty level into the abundant society, or 
into what passed as abundance in whatever his- 
torical period you were living in. But today we — 
are moving into a situation where people are 
being thrown out of the abundant society. The 
Packinghouse Workers have been badly hit by © 
this, haven't they? 


Helstein: Yes. In one company alone, employment 
in the last ten years dropped from 22,000 to 
around 9,000. But the company’s share of the 
market dropped substantially less in that same 
period. Of course, this is the result of a number 
of healthy economic improvements—new market- 
ing practices, reorganization of facilities, as well 
as the introduction of more highly mechanized 
equipment. But the trend has been steady. This 
example can be repeated many times over in the 
industry as a whole. The dislocation and disem- 
ployment that occur simply add these people to 
the 20,000,000 families some of whom by now 
have had several generations living in this state. 


Piel: In the decade from 1950 to 1960 the Gross 
National Product increased by between 70 and 
100 per cent, and the factory labor force remained 
almost constant. The 1960 statistics show that well 
under half of the labor force is engaged in pro- 
ductive work as distinguished from distribution 


or white-collar employment. And if you add up 
the people in uniform, those employed in the 
armament industries, those on public payrolls, 
and those who are unemployed, a full 25 per cent 
of our labor force is outside the normal processes 
of what we call our free enterprise economy. 


Theobald: What is even more startling is that 
between 1957 and 1962 about six or seven out of 
every ten jobs were created in the public sector, 
practically all of them in teaching. Only around 
175,000 to 200,000 jobs a year were created in the 
private sector in this five-year period. 


Helstein: The total figures for that five-year pe- 
riod show that of the millions of jobs required 
only a million or so were produced by private 


industry. 


Piel: The general hypothesis of our system is that 
people displaced in employment in one sector 
will find it in others, and we are assured that 
retraining and other such programs will fit them 
to get jobs in that part of the labor force which is 
engaged in distribution, the service trades, and 
so on. But these sectors, which have been grow- 
ing rapidly in the past fifty years and have been 
soaking up the disemployed from productive and 


extractive functions, are beginning to fail to soak 
them up. New jobs are not being created in these 


fields. 


Helstein: What we have found is that the kinds 
of people who are being disemployed, like the 
industrial production worker, cannot be retrained 
in most cases for the kinds of employment that 
have been available in these so-called “public 
sector’ areas—teaching and the like. We have had 
private retraining programs in the Packinghouse 
Workers even before any legislation was adopted, 
and our experience has been universally that 
going in as a “fireman, that is, in a crash situa- 
tion where a plant closes down and a thousand 
people are thrown onto the labor market looking 
for jobs, and trying to retrain them, just builds up 
unrealizable hopes because the retraining is for 
jobs that prove not to exist. In many cases the 
people who have been successful in getting jobs 
have found them in areas for which they weren't 
retrained at all. 

Retraining has some meaning in that it may 
well raise the total level of skills, and to the extent 
that knowledge is never entirely wasted this is 
useful. But it would be much better if we could 
create a system under which the industrial jobs 
would be available on an area-wide basis, say, 
instead of on a one-plant basis and thus create 
mobility between jobs. For example, in a city like 


Chicago a man might work one week in a packing 
house, another week in a steel mill, and another 
week in an automobile plant, or whatever other 
available work there was. This would make for a 
diversity of skills, and as long as the mobility was 
kept within a particular geographical area there 
would be no problem of families having to move. 


Theobald: Isn't one of the big problems with 
retraining that planning hasn't caught up with the 
immense flexibility of automated and cybernated 
machinery? There is a tendency to assume that 
the traditional jobs will still need to be filled; 
whereas, when you calculate what is going to be 
taken over by the machine in the next five years, 
you realize that most of the occupations for which 
people are being retrained are going to vanish 
within this period. Machines will take over most 
of the repetitive mental and physical tasks within 
the foreseeable future. 


Piel: The very possibility of training a man so 
that he can work one week in a packing house © 
and another week in a steel mill is in itself an 
indication of the degree to which the human being 
is being disengaged from the production process. 
The actual productive work is done by the ma- 
chine; the man’s role is that of a machine tender. 
The new development in our technology is the 
replacement of the human nervous system by 
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automatic controls and by the computer that ulti- 
mately integrates the functions of the automatic 
control units at each point in the production proc- 
ess. The human muscle began to be disengaged 
from the productive process at least a hundred 
years ago. Now the human nervous system is 


being disengaged. 


Helstein: And the human intelligence, too. 


Piel: Of course, yes. This has staggering ramifica- 
tions going way beyond the automation of pro- 
duction functions; the white-collar functions are 
even more susceptible to automation: all a com- 
puter needs to be effective as a management tool 
is a typewriter on each side of it. It then becomes 
a white-collar worker. It becomes a first-class 
middle-management worker, too, because a com- 
puter of modest size can do a linear programming 
job that will forecast market trends and relate in- 
ventory to production schedules with much more » 
finesse than the best trained and most experienced 
middle managers. 


Theobald: The difference between the industrial 
age of the nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth centuries and the cybernated age today 
is that the first combined human skill and machine 
power and the second combines machine skill and 
machine power. The human being has been 
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pushed right out of the productive process. It is 
just a question of how long it will take us to 
recognize that he has been pushed out. 


Piel: The recognition has to come very quickly 
in the social and political mechanisms of our 
society because the displacement of workers in 
both white-collar and blue-collar functions is 
proceeding at an exponential rate, that is, pro- 
ceeding as the square of time. This is concealed 
somewhat by expansion in the population and, 
therewith, gross expansion in demand which helps 
to keep the employed portion of the labor force 
increasing slightly from year to year. But the 
problem is the enlarging gap between the em- 
ployed labor force and the more rapidly increas- 
ing size of the labor force as a whole. We may go 
on for another few years increasing our total em- 
ployment, but certainly within a decade employ- 
ment is going to level off and begin to fall. 


Helstein: While employment, however, is increas- 
ing, the new entrants into the work force are 
going to create a higher level of unemployment. 


Theobald: In fact, the reason unemployment 
doesn't look worse than it does is that some people 
are actually choosing to eliminate themselves 
_ from the labor force. If these were counted in, 
the unemployment rate would rise into the 9 per 
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cent range. This true figure has been going up all 
the time; it doesn't even show the dips that appear 
every so often in the official figures. 


Helstein: Many of these people who have been 
forced out have finally reached the point where, 
in sheer disillusionment and hopelessness, they 
accept their new status and just become the voice- 
less, faceless people of this generation. 


Theobald: It is too psychologically damaging to 
keep on looking for a job that isn't there. 


‘Helstein: It is even more than that. It’s a financial 
hardship. These are people living on relief. Even 
having enough money for transportation while 
looking for work is a problem for them. 


Theobald: I heard a former commissioner of wel- 
fare explain that the problem is that once a man 
goes off relief to take a job he finds it enormously 
difficult to get back on relief when he loses the job. 

He has to go through five offices, a hundred forms; 

and it just isn't worth it. 


Helstein: The trouble is that so many people today 
continue to believe in the myth that if a man 
wants to work, he can work. It is not really a ques- 
tion of not being “worth it.” It is that a state of 
mind is created at some point in which the man 
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becomes aware that he is no longer a part of any 
meaningful strains in our society. So, as we have 
gone on increasing our Gross National Product 
and the visible prosperity of the country, we have 
at the same time been increasing our nation’s pov- 
erty and have created a sub-culture. 


Piel: We are really confronted with having to 
make the political and social decision that full 
employment is no longer a feasible economic and 
political goal. It is true, as we've already men- 
tioned, that if the families that are missing from 
the consumer economy could be qualified as con- 
sumers, we could generate effective demand to 
the extent of adding $200,000,000,000 more to the 
Gross National Product, and this might bring us 
somewhere near full employment. But we are 
talking about doing this within the existing frame- 
work and structure of our economic system and it 
is hard to see how that can be done in these terms. 


Helstein: I’m not so sure that even if $200,000.- 
000,000 more were injected into the G.N.P. that 
kind of growth would itself automatically produce 
.employment. We have to remember that concur- 
rent with the technological development there is 
also a civil rights revolution going on. These are 


the people who once accepted the status of being 
unemployed but are now demanding jobs. The 
figures are perfectly clear. The Negro unemploy- 
ment is twice that of white unemployment, if not 
more. And in certain localities unemployment 
among Negro teen-agers is as much as three and 
four times that of white unemployment. It is al- 
most indecent to hold out to these people promises 
that are probably not realizable. 


Theobald: Knowing how long it takes to change 
political attitudes, knowing what public opinion, 
economic opinion, administration opinion, is on 
these issues, I would agree that the chances of 
reaching full employment in the context of today’s 
world are pretty slim and that one should be 
realistic and admit that the goal of full employ- 
ment is dead. Therefore, we should be talking 
about how to provide income for people when 
there are no jobs for them. As I understand it, the 
whole Western world has a fundamental commit- 
ment to the principle that every individual should 
have enough income to live with dignity. 


Helstein: I certainly agree. It seems to me that 
work and income are the result of an ethic that 
has long since lost its viability because it has 
never been brought up to date. If we want to give 
meaning to the Protestant ethic, we had better 
start revising our concept of what we mean by 
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work. Work and income are the product of what 
society said had to be done under the circum- 
stances of our one-time economy of scarcity. 


Piel: Essentially it was designed to secure the 
inequitable distribution of scarcity. 


Helstein: Right. Now this no longer has any 
meaning because there isn't scarcity if we don’t 
want it to be there. 


Piel: So, in the first place, the fundamental prem- 
ise of our entire economic system and of all our 
economic thought is overturned. In the second 
place, when the electronic nervous system re- 
places the human nervous system, then, clearly, 
in the technological sense, the job is disjoined 
from income. In other words, the notion that a 
job is required to qualify and certify a person for 
income becomes obsolete. 


Helstein: This is not such a revolutionary proposi- 
tion. It may sound so to people who don’t want 
to look at it, but the fact is that either as a result 
of work done by their ancestors or work done by 
themselves in earlier years there are already mil- 
lions of people in America who have income with- 
out work. People on relief are another group. The 
difference with them is that our society pieces 
them off in order to sweep the guilt away, with- 
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out making it possible for them to live socially 
creative lives. 

I would like, if I may, though, to go back to one 
other point. I accept the fact that full employment 
at this juncture in time is a misleading goal if by 
full employment is meant the traditional kind of 
jobs in the private market —a market that has 
failed in the last five years to produce the kind and 
number of jobs necessary. A revision of our con- 
cept of work is required. After all, work is only 
what society says it is. There is no reason why we 
cannot start redefining our notions of what work 
is and in this way provide full employment, but 
not all of it at the kind of work that we have 
always called work. 


Piel: We certainly ought to do some redefinition, 
because the kind of work made available by the 
market economy is increasingly work that is not 
fit for human beings to do precisely because it 
has been redesigned for machines. 


Helstein: Not only the jobs that are better done 
by machines, but a job like working on the killing 
floor of a packing house—human beings shouldn't 
have to do this. 


Theobald: One of the worst stories I’ve ever 


heard was about one of the automobile companies 
where if a person dies while the assembly line is 
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operating and he is in a place where he cant be 
got at, he lies there until the line breaks down... 


Helstein: ... until it comes to a normal stop. 


Theobald: ... until it comes to a normal stop. 
The point is this: The machine system now re- 
quires such efficiency that no human being ought 
to be tied into it any longer. Another kind of sys- 
tem can be developed so that human beings don't 
have to be involved, and they shouldn't be. They 
should be taken out just as soon as they can be. 
I would like to put this another way, which may 
be less shocking: If we have a productive system 
in which we can turn out all the goods we require 
without human beings involved in it, it is obvi- 
ously ludicrous to say that only the people who 
are working specifically in the production of the 
goods are entitled to live. This is the situation we 
are approaching. This is the other way of saying 
that we have to split up jobs and income. 

The problem with this proposal is that people 
say: “Do you mean you are going to let them do 
nothing all their lives? You're going to let them 
be idle? You mean they are just going to have 
leisure?” Of course, it is not that at all. It is giving 
people the chance to do things with their lives 
that are worth doing. This is what “work” will 
become. Each person ought to be given the oppor- 
tunity to make something of himself. 
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Piel: When I try to think of what that kind of 
work might be — work that would replace the 
market-generated jobs on the production line or 
in the grocery store (which was automated, inci- 
dentally, by the push-cart, although the consumer 
doesn’t realize he’s a cog in this machine )—the 
beautiful thing is that the new jobs relate people 
to people, not people to things. The educational 
function, for one, could absorb ten times the em- 
ployment it now has in teachers, playground 
supervisors ... 


Helstein: Let me cite one other example. I can 
remember when “social work” was the sort of 


_ thing that clubwomen did who wanted to keep 


themselves occupied. It wasn’t thought of as 
work; it was a way a woman spent her time, doing 
good deeds, making a charitable contribution to 
people less fortunately situated. Today this is a 
highly trained, highly skilled profession. And we 
regard it as work. 


Piel: Precisely, and it is one that relates people 
to people. By the same token, the flute player, 
who is the butt of jokes when one talks about the 
leisure society, is producing music for the pleasure © 
of people, and this is a people-to-people function. 


Theobald: Once we accept the idea of educating 
people for leisure, giving them the kind of educa- 
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tion that allows them to develop themselves, I am 
not in the least worried about people finding 
things to do with their time. The number of things 
there are to do in the world is infinite. Our prob- 
lem at the moment is that we have educated men 
to the belief that life was working in a factory 
eight hours a day, sleeping eight hours a day, and 
then having a little spare time left over. It is not 
surprising that we are not very imaginative about 
what to do with that spare time because we have 
been told that it is really rather bad stuff anyway. 


Helstein: In ancient Greece the man of leisure 
was the man who spent his time in learning and in 
what Greek society thought was the highest en- 
deavor in which man could participate, namely, 
politics. The slave did the subsistential work. 


Piel: He was the automated machine. 


Helstein: Precisely. Today, the automated ma- 
chine has replaced the slave and so we can begin 
to put in proper focus the proper functions. of 
man. “Humanity” can begin to get some meat on 
its bones and become more than just a word or a 
cliché. I think there is a lot of merit in Freud’s 
comment that man’s tie with reality is through 
work, but I don’t think this necessarily means the 
kind of work that man no longer has to do and 
shouldn't be required to do. 
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Theobald: We should perhaps deal with one other 
problem that people are scared of: “But there are 
such a lot of stupid people around,” they say. 
“What are they going to do with their time?” But 
some of the educational experiments in this coun- 
try show that moving children with an apparent 
90 IQ into a decent school with good, imaginative 
teachers will suddenly shoot their IQ up 20 or 30 
points. 


Piel: Of course. All of us are using only 10, 15, 20 
per cent of our brains. Once we learn that the 
brain is something we are allowed to use, and we 
are encouraged to use it in a society where this is 
recognized as worthwhile, there are no limits to 
our potential. 


Helstein: One of the values our society had — 
although it should more properly be called a myth 
—was that we used to equate disadvantage with 
stupidity. But as the trade unions began to de- 
velop from the Thirties on, one of the great shocks 
that employers had was when they came to see 
that a group of their workers could sit down and 
discuss a problem intelligently and rationally and 
work out some solutions, in some cases much more 
imaginatively than the employers had been able 
to do before. As a matter of fact, it was the pres- 
sure of the trade unions in many areas that re- 
sulted in a more efficient industrial operation. 
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Piel: The underlying scandal of what we are talk- 
ing about here is that the market economy offered 
and promoted kinds of work that were sanctioned 
by the values of the market and the profit system. 
The function we are talking about, the people-to- 
people function, the humane function, is notably 
not conducted for profit or market-generated. It is 
generated from inside people. What we are talk- 
ing about, in other words, is a vast expansion in 
what we today call the public sector. We are talk- 
ing in terms of fundamental changes in our society 
that go beyond the emergency measure of provid- 
ing an income for everybody to building a society 
with an entirely different set of values about what 
qualifies as socially useful work. 


Helstein: Usually, when one talks about growth, 
it means increasing production, the Gross National 
Product. No one can argue about this. But then 
the question arises: What is it you produce, bub- 
ble gum and confetti? Now, wouldn't it be a fact 
that if we reached the kind of situation we have 
been talking about, production itself would be- 
come more meaningful and would turn out the 
kinds of things that people need and not just 
things that they have to be sold? 


Piel: Resources for the Future calculated that if 


we continued producing the same things we are 
producing now into the year 2000 we would have 
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232,000,000 automobiles. This is 700,000 miles of 
highway bumper to bumper! Clearly there are 
many significant things that can be produced. I 
don’t exclude for a minute the prospect that the 
kind of picture we are drawing would bring a 
revival of handicrafts, fine furniture-making, a 
new flowering of a lot of things that would enter- 
tain the people who made them and give pleasure 
to his neighbor or whoever. 


Theobald: The ten-year-old daughter of a friend 
of mine said to her father one day as they were 
coming out of a super-market, “Daddy, why do 
we need money?” This is a very profound remark. 
We only need money as a rationing mechanism. 
If all of us are going to be provided with enough 
to go around, rationing isn't needed any longer. 


Helstein: Let me, however, be the devil’s advo- 
cate for a moment and raise the question that we 
have heard over the decades: What incentives 
exist if money need no longer be rationed? 


Pie}: The greatest feats of human capacity in our 
society are performed for incentives other than 
the material ones—the work of our scientists, the 
work of a first-rate physician in a teaching hospi- 
tal. These are glorious achievements of the human 
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spirit that are not motivated by material gain but — 


by the work itself and its inherent rewards. 


Helstein: But material gain has been a collateral 
result in most cases, hasn't it? 


Piel: Well, medical school professors are notably 
underpaid in relation to their brothers in private 
practice. The science faculties are not highly paid 
in comparison to their brothers in industry. The 
people in our universities and teaching institutions 
are not there because the life is so cushy. Their 
rewards come out of the life itself. 


Helstein: I suppose another illustration might be 
that the chief executives of major corporations 
whose incomes run anywhere from $200,000 to 
half a million dollars a year certainly are not con- 
tinuing their efforts because they need or even 
necessarily want more money. 


Piel: You remember what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said: The general's reward is not a bigger tent 
but command. 


Theobald: I think the normal way in which the 
incentive question is asked is irrelevant. Incentive 
is not going to be needed for the worker; it is not 
going to be needed for the middle-manager. The 
ones who are going to need it in order to keep the 
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system running are a relatively small number of 
people at the top. It cannot be a monetary incen- 
tive because they would have to be paid so much 
that the system would just become non-function-— 
ing. We will be going back, as you say, to a system 
under which a sense of duty or a sense of respon- 
sibility to society is the operating incentive. 


Helstein: I suppose that the old Biblical proverb 
about man being his brother's keeper is more than 
just words. I would assume that most men would 
get greater satisfaction from dealing creatively 
and decently with their fellow-man than they 
would get in almost any other way. 


Piel: If you will forgive me for making a very 
broad generalization, I think we could sum up 
the difference between the side of the water-shed 
in human history that we are talking about and 
the side that we are moving into in the following 
terms: In the society of scarcity, one man’s well- 
being could be increased only at the expense of 
other men’s well-being. It is plain that the society 
of abundance presents us with entirely the oppo- 
site situation, in which one man’s well-being can 
be increased only through the increase in the 
well-being of all others. 


Theobald: Let me put this another way: I feel 
that we are moving from an age in which we 
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could afford just to state our ideals about human 
rights to an age when these ideals must become 
realities if the society is going to function at all. 


Piel: And the fact of the matter is that technology 
now makes the achievement of these human rights 


possible. 


Helstein: The economy of abundance is here. Our 
problems, therefore, are totally different from any 
we have had before. The cybernated state, in 
which man will be able to realize his potential to 
a greater degree than he has at any time in past 
history, should be welcomed, not resisted. But, 
in the process, we must recognize that terrific 
dislocations will occur, and so the job is one of 
imposing some kind of social controls which will 
mitigate and minimize these dislocations, what- 
ever and wherever they may be. 


Piel: In the cybernated age we will find another 
word for “planning” that may not raise so many 
hackles: It can be called “programming.” But 
whether we call it programming or planning, we 
need to recognize that our society is subject to 
rational direction. 


Helstein: I guess what we are really saying is that 
man can use his intelligence to some socially 


useful purpose. 
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HOUSE BILL 76 


AN ACT te add new Section 7A to Article 78A of the Annotated Code of 
Maryland (1957 Edition), title "Public Works", sub-title "Board of 
Public Works", to follow immediately after Section 7 thereof, requir- 
ing State construction contracts and subcontracts to contain non-dis- 
crimination clauses, and requiring the contractor and subcontractor 
to post notices of the non-discrimination provisions, and providing for 
sanctions and penalties where the provisions are not included or are 
wilfully breached, and relating generally to non-discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, creed, or national origins, in the award of State 
construction contracts and subcontracts, 
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By the HOUSE OF DELEGATES, January 12, 1961. 


Introduced, read first time and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 3 : 


By order, JAiEZS P. “‘AUSE, Chief Clerk. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Favorable, with amendments. 


A. GORDON BOONE, Chairman. 
By the HOUSE OF DELEGATES, February 1, 1961 


Reported favorably by the Comnittee on ays and Means, with proposed 
amendments, amendments adopted, read second time and ordered 
printed for third reading, 


By order, JAIES P. MAUSE, Chief Clerk. 


COPY (fms 5/25/62) 


HOUSE BILL NO, 76—-BY MRS. DIXON AilD RESNICK, 
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CHAPTER. @e@eesee#e @®eeseeeeneenesees a 
A BILL ENTITLED 


AN ACT to add new Section 7A to Article 78A of the Annotated Code of 
Maryland (1957 Edition), title "Public Works", subtitle "Board of 
Public Works", to follow immediately after Section 7 thereof, requiring 
State construction contracts and subcontracts to contain non-discrimi- 
nation clauses, and requiring the contractor and sub-contractor to post 
notices of the non-discrimination provisions, and providing for sanctions 
and penalties where the provisions are not included or are wilfully ; 
breached, and relating generally to non-discrimination because of race, 
color, creed, or national origins, in the award of State construction 
contracts and sub-contracts, 


SECTION 1, -Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That new Section 7A be and it is hereby added to Article 78A of 
the Annotated Code of Maryland (1957 Edition), title "Public orks", 
subtitle "Board of Public tlorks", to follow immediately after Section 
7 thereof, and to read as follows: 


TA. 


(a). No contract for any construction work subject to Section 7 of 
this Article shall be awarded to any contractor unless the contract 
contains provisions obligating the contractor not to discriminate in 
any manner against any employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national origin and obligating the 
contractor to include a similer clause in all subcontracts, except 
subcontracts for standard commercial supplies or raw materials, In 
addition, the contractor and subcontractor shall agree to post in 
conspicuous places, available to employees and applicants for employ- 
pee » notices setting forth the provisions of the non-discrimination 
clause, 


(b). Failure to include such a contract provision renders any 
contract void ab initio, but any party shall be entitled to the reasonable 
value of services performed and materials supplied. However, the 
State may elect to compel the performance of any contract under this 
section not containing the non-discrimination provisions, but re- 
covery against the proper party shall be limited to the reasonable 
value of services performed and materials supplied, 


EXPLANATION: BRACKETS indicate matter stricken from existing bill. 


CAPITALS indicate admendments to bill. 
Sévéke out indicates matter stricken out of bill, 
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HOUSE BILL NO. 76 


(c). Where the contractor wilfully fails to comply with the non-dis-~ 
crimination provisions the State may, where the contract is still 
executory in part, compel continued performances of the contract, but 
it shall be liable only for the reasonable value of services performed 
and materials supplied from the date that the breach of contract was 
discovered or should have been discovered, and any sums previously 
paid by the State under the contract, shall be set off against the sums 
to become due as the contract is performed, 


(a). If the subcontractor wilfully fails to comply with the non- 
discrimination provisions the contractor may avoid the contract note 
and shall be liable only for; the reasonable value of the services 
performed and materials supplied. im addétien, the subeontracter 
ehati be deemed te Rave commésted a misdemeaner and shaii be fined 
net mere than +400r00 fer eseh effenpes 


(e). Any person, whether an employee, prospective employee or 
not with information concerning violations of the requirements of 
this section may inform the Board of Public Works which shall cause 
an immediate investigation of the charges. If the Board concludes 
that the charges are true it shall invoke the remedies set out in 
this sections wrere eriméinal penaities ave previded fer £¢ chadi trans 
mit the tnéermation and findine te the Statets Attermey fer pres- 
eexnvienr, 


SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That this Act shall take effect 
June 1, 1961. 


Approved : 
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Governor. 
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Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
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Fresident of the Senate, 
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NO. 75 
MR. STARK AND MRS. DIXON=-—-WAYS and MEANS 


By the HUUSE OF DELEGATES, January 12, 1961 
Introduced, read first time and referred to the Committee on Ways 


and Means. By Order, JAMES P, MAUSE, Chief Clerk. 
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AN ACT to add new Section 12A to Article 64A of the Annotated 


Code of Maryland (1957 Edition), title "Merit System", to follow 
immediately after Section 12 thereof, declaring that no state depart- 
ment, agency or board shall discriminate in the hiring, promotion, 
Piring or in any other manner, against any person because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; and applying this new section to both 
classified and non-classified employees; and providing for penalties 
for the violation of this section and for methods of enforcement. 


SECTION 1, BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND, 
That new Section 12A be and the same is hereby added to Article 64A 
of the Annotated Code of Maryland (1957 Edition), title "Merit 
System", to follow immediately after Section 12, and to read as 


follows: 


12A.(a). NO STATE AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OR BOARD SHALL DISCRIMINATE 
IN THE HIRING, FIRING, OR IN ANY OTHER MANNER, AGAINST ANY PERSON 


BECAUSE OF RACE, CREED, COLOR, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN. THIS SECTION 
APPLIES 


TO BOTH CLASSIFIED AND NON-CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES. ANY PERSON CONVICT- 
ED 


OF VIOLATING THE PROVISIONS OF THIS SECTION SHALL BE FINED NOT MORE 
THAN $500 FOR EACH OFFENSE. 


(b). ANY PERSON, WHETHER AN EMPLOYER, PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEE OR 


NOT, WITH INFORMATION CONCERNING A VIOLATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF 
THIS 


14 SECTION MAY FILE THE INFORMATION WITH THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, UPON 
15 THE RECEIPT OF SAID INFORMATION, THE ATTORNEY GENERAL SHALL CAUSE AN 
16 INVESTIGATION TO BE MADE TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
17 SECTION HAVE BEEN VIOLATED. 


1 SEC. 2. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, THAT this Act shall take effect 
2 dune 1, 1961. 
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EXPLANATION: GAPITALS INDICATE NEW MATTER ADDED TO EXISTING LAW. 
BRACKETS indicate matter stricken from existing law. 
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“TS APPROVED 
BY COUNCIL 


Vote Is 13 To 7 To 7; State | 
- Asked To Adopt A 
Similar Measure 


tA Rb Re 


By J; ANTHONY LUKAS 
The City Council passed the pub- 
lic accommodations bill yesterday. | 
At the same time, it asked the} 
General Assembly to pass a State} 
bill as soon as possible. | 
The vote on the city bill was 13 
to 7 one absention. This was the 
same vote by which the bill gained 
preliminary approval last week.| 
The bill will take affect when} 
signed by Mayor Grady. The May- 
or said last night he would Lae it} 
later this week. | 
Some Exempted 4 
As passed by the Council, the | 
bill prohibits discrimination in res- ” 
taurants and hotels. But it exempts © 
establishments whose average 
daily receipts from alcoholic bev- 
erages exceed their average daily © 
receipts from food. ; 
This would permit discrimina-— 
tion not only by taverns ond night- — 
clubs but by many places with © 
“restaurant” or Class ‘‘B” Aiquors 
licenses. 

The bill also exempts any part of. : 
a hotel or restaurant devoted pri-” 
marily to the sale of alcoholic © a 
beverages. : 
This would permit a hotel or ~ 
restaurant which. otherwise could = 
not discriminate to maintain aj” 
segregated bar or cocktail lounge.|~ 
The resolution calling for a|™ 
State public accommodations law} © 
was adopted 16 to 5, It asks the|~ 
legislature to enact such legisla-|7 
= “as expeditiously as_possi-| 
“ple.” & 
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| Amendments Defeated ‘ 

. This is the first time that the] 
City Council has asked the legis-}) 
lature to pass a State public ac-|_ 
commodations bill. / 4 

Action on the city bill came only} ~ 
after the Council beat down two] ™ 
amendments offered by the First} 
district delegation. a 

The first. amendment would|” 
have exempted the First district |” 
from the bill’s provisions. 3 
The sponsors ened the amend- | 


by the First district councilmen} 


| First) was the only councilman to 


fe second evinideibiinn red | 


would haxe exempted all estab- 
lishments with a Class “‘D’”’ liquor 
license. 

‘ Little Debate ~ 

It was also defeated 14 to 6 with 
one abstention. 

There was little debate | on the’ 
bill at yesterday’s session. 

Councilman William Bonnett (D., 


speak against the bill. 
‘Mr. Bonnett, who is the dean 


of the Council, charged that the bill 
had been “railroaded” through. 


“This is one of the most flagrant 
examples of railroading I’ve seen, 
in.a long while—and I’ve been here| 
quite a while,” he said. oe 

.Councilman Jacob J. Edelman’ 
(D., Fifth) retorted by reminding 
the First district delegation that 
“the Civil War was over in 1865.’ 

‘You should stop fighting it, | 
he admonished them. 

Supporters Of Bill 

The thirteen councilmen who 
voted for the bill were Philip H. | 
Goodman, Council president; An- 
thony F. DiDomenico (D., Sec- 
ond), Clement J. .Prucha (D., 
Second), C. Lyman Schueler (D., 
Second), Peter G. Angelos (D., 
Third), Frank X. Gallagher (D., 
Third), Maxwell Alpert (D., 
Fourth), Walter T. Dixon (D.. 
Fourth), Maurice J. Soypher (D., 


' Fourth), Solomon Liss (D., Fifth), 
Leon A. Rubenstein (D., Fifth), 


Mr. Edelman and William D. 


Schaefer (D., Fifth). 


Voting against were Mr. Bon- 
nett, James J. Duffy (D., First), 
Joseph J. Staszak (D., First), 
George W. Arthur (D., Third), 
Henry R. Hergenroeder. (D., 
Third), Thomas P. Fallon (D., 
Sixth) and Michael J. McHale 
(D., Sixth). 

, »* Lone Abstention 

The sole abstention came from 
William. D. Hodges (D., Sixth). 

On the resolution asking for a 
State bill,. Councilmen Hergen- 
roeder, Hodges and McHale voted 
“ves,” 

The invocation at- the start of 
yesterday’ s session was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Alfred B. Starratt, 
rector of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church. 

Dr. Starratt is also chairman cf 
the citizens committee which has 
been pressing for the publie ac- 
commodations bill. _ 

In his invocation he asked that 
the councilmen “remember the 
needs of all people of our city.” 
He then retired to the back of the 
chamber to watch the proceedings. 
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CITY OF BALTIMORE 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


People’s Court Building 
Fayette and Gay Streets 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Phone 752-2000 


June 1963 


DAVID L. GLENN 
Executive Secretary 
Ext. 2107 


The Honorable Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore 
Maryland 


Gentlemen: 


In accordance with Section 12 (d) of Ordinance 
Noe 379, as amended, we are submitting to you our Annual 
Report covering the year 1962. 


Among other things, this report shows that. the 
Commission has begun to make inroads in many of the serious 
and more glaring pockets of discrimination existing in 
this communitye Obviously, however, the degree to which 
we are successful in this endeavor will depend in large 
measure on whether or not we are given adequate staff to 
carry out our responsibilities. 


We trust that the Board of Estimates and the City 
Council appreciate the importance of the responsibility 
entrusted to the Commission, and make available to it the 
funds and staff required to carry out an effective program. 


Respectf£ submitted, 


' = ae™ i (4). 
Re Ve Rangle, M.D. 
Chairman 
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1962 ANNUAL REPORT 


PERSONNEL 


Again in 1962, there were changes in the makeup of the 
Commission and the composition of its staff. Two of the Com- 
missioners, originally appointed when the Commission was 
formed in 1956, resigned. Dr. G. James Fleming found the 
pressure of other responsibilities too great to allow him to 
devote time to the Commission, and Mr. Francis S. Filbey 
found it necessary to cut his ties with the Commission because 
of his transfer to Washington, D.C., to accept a position as an 
executive in the U.S. Federation of Postal Clerks. 


Prior to this, Mrs. Dorothy B. Newhoff, Division Chief, of 
Complaints and Investigations, was granted leave, and her 
position was filled on a temporary basis by Mr. Daniel C. 
Haldeman, who later was permanently appointed to that posi- 
tion from the Civil Service eligible list after Mrs. Newhoff 
found that she would be unable to return. In addition to these 
changes, a welcomed staff increase was also noted in that the 
Board of Estimates and City Council approved a budget allot- 
ment for the employment of a person in the field of community 
education. This position was filled by Miss Shirley M. Kyle, 
a former Assistant City Planner, and a former reporter for a 
local newspaper. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The picture in employment continued to change slowly for 
Negro workers and job applicants. A slight upward trend 
in the use of Negro manpower was noted by the Commission 
in major department stores and banks, in addition to the two 
major utilities, the telephone and gas companies. 


With respect to the banks, a survey by the Commission 
indicated that most of the major banks, which had begun 
accepting Negro workers in non-traditional areas several 
years ago, had increased the number of Negroes working in 
these capacities. However, there were indications that the 
managements of the banking institutions were still treading 
slowly in the initial stages of merit employment. 


Roughly, the same picture held true in terms of Negro 
employment in the major department stores. It was noted 
that all of the stores had increased the number of Negro 
sales persons, and in some instances the number of Negro 
employees in clerical and specialized capacities; however, 
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there was little indication that the change of policy on the 
part of these managements had reflected itself in any other 
than a minuscule way in terms of branch outlets. Of con- 
siderable concern to the Commission is the fact that prac- 
tically no Negroes were included in the various training pro- 
grams, conducted by the department store managements, 
leading to executive type positions. Part of the reason for 
this lack was the fact that few, if any, Negroes applied or 
were referred to the stores for consideration in this area. 


The two utilities, the telephone and gas companies, also 
began to broaden the bases of Negro employment. The Gas 
Company hired its first two meter readers and, also, expanded 
the use of Negroes in clerical and office capacities. The Tele- 
phone Company continued to hire Negro operators and, for 
the first time, began to use Negro males in craft jobs; how- 
ever, the Commission is still concerned over the failure of 
the Telephone Company to utilize Negro males as installers 
and skilled maintenance men. : 


A survey of insurance companies, particularly those with 
home offices in Baltimore, showed that for the most part they 
are behind the banks in the utilization of Negroes in clerical 
and office jobs; and in no instance, to the Commission’s 
knowledge, has any insurance company utilized Negro sales- 
men, even though one of the smaller local companies had 
expressed a desire to hire a Negro salesman to work in the 
Negro community. One company during the year did hire 
four non-whites in office capacities; however, at the end of 
the year all had left the company for personal reasons, none 
of which were attributable to their work assignments or their 
performances on the job. 


Again, as in years past, and consistent with the experiences 
of commissions in other cities, there was a general lack of 
utilization of skilled Negroes in the construction field. In 
some of the crafts, particularly bricklaying, Negro mechanics 
still were having difficulty in achieving relatively continuous 
employment. Many Negro bricklayers have had to seek em- 
ployment in other communities because of discrimination in 
Baltimore City. Their problem has been heightened by the 
fact that bricklaying work has shown a continuous decline in 
Baltimore over the last several years, and opportunities for 
bricklayers of any race have decreased. Nevertheless, the 
Commission is concerned over the fact that a proportionately 
higher number of Negroes find it necessary to leave Baltimore 
to gain relatively steady employment. Positive programs are 
being planned to correct this imbalance. 
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In other construction trade crafts such as plumbing, pipe 
fitting, steam fitting and electrical work, few if any Negroes 
were employed since past discrimination in training programs 
has kept the number of skilled persons at an extremely low 
level, if indeed there are any at all. This fact indicates that a 
major: concern of this Commission in succeeding years must 
be toward the removal of barriers, regardless of why they 
exist, in the apprenticeship and training fields. Obviously, 
too, the Department of Education must cooperate in this area, 
particularly in making sure that counselors and others in- 
volved in referrals are aware of the demands in these areas, 
and are sending qualified applicants to those responsible for 
hiring, particularly to the apprenticeship programs. 


Of equal importance to the Commission is the general plight 
of the Negro female in practically all areas where females 
receive preference or consideration. It is a fact that Negro 
females with good backgrounds and with high school diplomas 
still are not given consideration in any degree relatively pro- 
portionate to their percentage in the population. For this 
reason the Commission is still exceedingly concerned about the 
policies of the employers that hire a great number of women 
who possess no specific skills, such as those fields mentioned 
earlier in this section. 


It must be pointed out, however, that again in 1962 the 
Commission was aware of a great many opportunities for 
women in skilled office capacities (bookkeeping, typing, 
stenography) which were available to Negro females, but 
where there were few, if any, Negro applicants in contention 
for these positions. This fact points up the curious anomaly 
of skilled Negroes looking for employment on the one hand 
and specific opportunities being available on the other; but, 
with the opportunities being relatively few, and there being 
only a relatively few skilled applicants, it is not always pos- 
sible to bring together the available jobs and the available 
applicants at the same time. Again, we must point out that 
educators must put emphasis on getting Negro girls to train 
for these jobs, and must also see that they are referred where 
opportunities exist. 


Complaints 


During the course of the year, a total of eighty-seven 
persons came to the Commission offices with complaints that 
they had experienced discrimination in the area of employ- 
ment. Fifty-four of these complaints were judged, after staff 
consideration, to be outside of the jurisdiction of the law in 
that they involved state agencies, employers outside of the 
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city, or charges which were not clearly indicative of racial or. 
religious discrimination. Many of the complainants, never- 
theless, had justifiable cause to believe that they had been 
unfairly or unjustly treated; and, in the vast majority of 
instances, these persons were sent to other agencies which 
might properly concern themselves with the complainant’s 


problems. 


Of the 33 cases which were actually certified by the Com- 
mission and investigated, 19 were dismissed on the basis of 
no reasonable cause for believing discrimination, or an act 
in violation of Ordinance No. 379, had occurred. In the re- 
maining 14 cases, 9 were successfully closed by signed agree- 
ments in which the respondents agreed to discontinue the 
practices complained of, or by getting the complainants the 
jobs which they had sought. Five employment cases were still 
under investigation and pending as the year ended. 


Racial discrimination was the basis of 31 of the 33 employ- 
ment complaints which were investigated. Included in the 31 
racial complaints was an unusual complaint in which a Chinese 
woman complained of being mistaken for a Negro when she 
had applied for a job. The remaining two cases were brought 
by Jewish complainants alleging discrimination in the hiring 
process. 


The vast majority of complaints investigated in 1962 were 
against private employers. 21 of these—19 racial and 2 re- 
ligious—involved alleged discrimination in the hiring process; 
4 involved charges of discrimination in promotion; 4 com- 
plainants alleged that their dismissals were based on race, 
while 2 persons felt that they had been discriminated against 
relative to terms and conditions of employment. In contrast 
to 1961 when 19 complainants felt that they had been dis- 
criminated against by Municipal agencies, only 6 persons 
complained of discrimination in City government employment 
in 1962. Four of these complaints were not certified for in- 
vestigation because the complainants could not clearly indicate 
that race, religion, etc., were the bases of the complaints. Of 
the 2 complaints which were certified and investigated, one 
was withdrawn by the complainant after he found Negroes 
working in the job for which he had applied. The other com- 
plaint, alleging discrimination in conditions of employment, 
was dismissed after the investigation failed to validate the 
complainant’s charge. 


Resolution of Cases From 1961 


The 1961 Annual Report listed ten cases as unresolved and 
pending at the end of the year. We can now report that two 
of the ten cases—one against a private employer and the 
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other against a City agency—were resolved in favor of the 
complainants. The case against the private employer involved 
apparent collusion—between management and the union— 
to keep Negro workers in a classification which would not 
have allowed them representation by the union and, there- 
fore, would not allow them to demand comparable wages. A 
solution was reached whereby the company and union agreed 
to include Negroes in the bargaining unit and, also, to pay 
Negroes the same wages as whites for the same work. 


The other case involved a major City department in which 
the complainant alleged that a division head made differentia-. 
tions on the basis of race relative to formal assignments and, 
also, relative to terms and conditions of employment. The: 
case was resolved through an agreement whereby the head 
of the agency ordered the division head to discontinue both 
practices immediately. 


Seven of the eight remaining cases were dismissed after 
investigation showed no reasonable cause for believing that 
Ordinance No. 379 was violated. The remaining case was dis- 
missed on a technicality, not originally noted when the com- 
plaint was filed; however, the issue embodied in that com- 
plaint was later covered by a subsequent complaint against 
this same employer. 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


In June of 1962, the City Council passed a limited public 
accommodations ordinance, outlawing discrimination in hotels, 
motels, restaurants and inns. The law was further limited 
in that the term, “place of public accommodation,” did not 
apply to those restaurant establishments dealing in alcoholic 
beverages where the average daily receipts of the sale of 
alcoholic beverages exceeded the average daily receipts of the 
sale of food, nor to that part or parts of such restaurant 
establishments which were primarily devoted to the sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 


Subsequently, a local restaurant, Karson’s Inn, filed suit in 
Baltimore Superior Court, challenging the law on several 
grounds: (1) it contended that the classification of restaur- 
ants according to the average daily receipts of food or alcohol 
was unconstitutionally discriminatory, arguing that no proper 
distinctions could be made between these two types of estab- 
lishments; (2) it contended that the fact that the Ordinance 
permitted exemption of parts of restaurants primarily devoted 
to the sale of alcoholic beverages, even though the food sales 
in the entire establishment exceeded liquor sales, would create 
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enforcement difficulties since the standard thus setup would 
be vague and indefinite. Finally, it contended that Ordinance 
1249 was void because it conflicted with the state trespass 


law.* 


Complaints | ' 
During the time that the law was in effect, the Commission 
received and investigated a total of 23} complaints. Sixteen 
of the complaints were resolved in favor of the complainants, 
with the respondents indicating their willingness to abide by 
the law through signed agreements. One case was dismissed 
when it was found that the average daily receipts from the 
sale of liquor exceeded the average daily receipts from the 
sale of food. One other case was held pending by the Commis- 
sion because of the nature of the allegation stated in the 
complaint, and the resultant inability of the staff to make a 
conclusive finding regarding the specific allegation. The re- 
maining five complaints were not resolved because the re- 
spondents refused to abide by the law while litigation was 
pending, and the city law department would not invoke the 
enforcement powers of the law for the same reason. 


By and large, the Commission’s staff experienced little 
difficulty in processing public accommodations complaints. 
None of the respondents denied the allegations of the com- 
plainants, nor did any respondent contend that any of the 
complainants were turned down because of their demeanor or 
dress. Only three of the complaints, including the one that 
was dismissed, involved Baltimore’s so-called better restaur- 
ants. We might also point out that subsequent spot checks 
by the Commission staff with respondents involved in the 
settled cases indicated that no respondent had experienced 
a decline in business as a result of granting service to all 
persons on an equal basis. 


It is of interest to note that no complaints—formal or other- 
wise—were registered with the Commission against hotels, 
motels or inns during the time the public accommodations law 


was in force. 


INTERESTING CASES 


During the course of investigating complaints, the staff 
encounters many interesting situations which illustrate the 
variety of circumstances involved in employment discrimina- 
tion. The following brief case summaries dramatize this point. 


*The ordinance was later held invalid by Superior Court opinion because of its conflict 
with the state trespass law. . 
fIncluding one complaint brought in January 1963. 
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CASE A illustrates the point that some employers are still 
intent upon breaking the letter as well as the spirit of 
the law, and will deny violating the law until conclusive 
proof is uncovered. 


Summary: The case involved a complaint brought by a 
Jewish girl who had sought a secretarial position with a 
relatively small employer. The complainant charged 
denial of employment on the basis of the fact that she 
had been asked about her religion during the interview, 
and also because the application form which she had 
filled out contained a question relative to religion. 


At the time of the first meeting with the respondent 
company, the personnel director denied that religion was 
a factor in the girl’s being turned down and pointed to 
the fact that the company had previously hired a Jewish 
girl in a secretarial capacity. At this meeting the EOC 
investigator asked for and was given an application form 
which contained a question relative to religion. 


During the course of the investigation, a Jewish girl 
was hired as a secretary and the company stated that she 
was employed solely because of her ability, without re- 
gard to religion. Nevertheless, a negotiation session was 
attempted with the company, specifically for the pur- 
pose of having the religious designation removed from 
the application form; however, the president of the com- 
pany refused to meet with the EOC representatives on 
the basis that his company did not discriminate, and on 
the basis that the application form did not contain a 
religious designation. When the president was advised 
that EOC representatives had in their possession an ap- 
plication form with a religious designation, the company 
then agreed to delete the designation and signed an agree- 
ment to this effect and also to the effect that religion, 
henceforth, would play no part in the company’s employ- 
ment policy. Later, the president of the company ad- 
mitted that he had found it convenient to hire secretaries 
on a religious basis since, according to him, his clients 
were drawn from the total community and he did not 
wish to have anyone think that he discriminated. There- 
fore, in his office, which contained three secretaries, there 
had always been one Protestant, one Catholic, and one 
Jewish girl. 


Interestingly enough, the application form of this com- 
pany contained no racial designation, but the investiga- 
tion showed that no Negroes had ever been hired in non- 
traditional jobs. 


CASE B illustrates the fact that complainants are some- 
times willing to use the law when situations, of which 
they are aware, would indicate that discrimination is not 


a part of company policy. 


Summary: The case involved an extremely bright and 
alert Negro girl who had applied for a job with a major 
local employer, and had been refused employment. The 
complainant alleged that the refusal was because of race, 
and she was able to cite considerable experience in the 
type of employment which she was seeking, which ex- 
perience she had gained with the same type of employers 


in another city. 


At the time of the first meeting with the respondent 
company, the company was not able to produce an ap- 
plication form which the complainant contended that she 
had filled out some four to six weeks previously. Never- 
theless, the company agreed to hire the complainant in 
the capacity for which she was applying. Subsequently, 
an appointment was set up for the complainant to dis- 
cuss the terms of employment, etc., but, at the same time, 
the company learned, quite by accident, that the com- 
plainant had been hired, during the course of the in- 
vestigation, in another one of its branch operations, which 
fact the complainant had failed to report to the Equal 
Opportunity Commission. A thorough check then indi- 
cated that the complainant had also been hired the pre- 
vious year in the same capacity involved in her current 
complaint, and had similarly failed to mention this fact 
at the time of making her original complaint against the 
company. The investigation also showed that a number 
of Negro girls had been hired in the job category in 
question. On the basis of this information, the complaint 
was dismissed. 


CASE C illustrates the point that an employer wishes to 
maintain a policy of keeping within the spirit of the law, 
but because of fear of negative employee reaction, main- 
tains only a partial policy of merit employment. 


Summary: This case was brought by a complainant who 
had answered a newspaper ad, and then several weeks 
later noted that same ad reappearing in the paper, and 
again re-applied to the company for employment. On 
both occasions the complainant, a Negro girl, was allowed 
to file an application but did not hear anything more from 
the company. Upon placing a telephone call, relative to 
her application, the complainant was told that experi- 
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enced help was needed, even though the ad had not indi- 
cated that experience was necessary. 


Investigation revealed that the company had no Negro 
girls in the area of employment for which the complain- 
ant was applying. However, the investigation also re- 
vealed that the company had many Negroes working in 
various capacities, including foremen and secretarial 
help—including one secretary who worked for the gen- 
eral manager of the plant. 


During the negotiation session with the company, it 
was clear to EOC representatives that the company 
feared utilizing Negro employees in the area of employ- 
ment involved in the complaint, because of the “type” of 
white employees in that section. Nevertheless, the com-. 
pany, before the case had been terminated, hired a num- 
ber of colored girls and ultimately signed an agreement 
indicating that, henceforth, its policy would be on a 
merit basis without regard to race, religion, national 
origin, etc. 


CASE D illustrates the point that management may be will- 
ing to employ on a merit basis, but may hold back on the 
rene oe of such a policy because of the fear of union 
reprisal. 


Summary: The case involved a Negro craftsman who 
stated that he applied for a job with the respondent com- 
pany but was told that he could not be employed unless 
he was a member of the union with whom the company 
had a bargaining agreement. The complainant, there- 
upon, attempted to gain membership in the union but was. 
unable to do so because of the fact that the officers of the 
union were never present at the appointed times for 
meetings. Subsequently, a conference was arranged with 
the employer and the EOC representatives, and the em-. 
ployer stated that he had no objection to hiring Negroes, 
but was fearful that the union might attempt slow- 
downs, work stoppages, etc. The employer was ad- 
vised to carry out his responsibilities and employ the 
complainant. He was further advised that if the union 
attempted any sort of pressure tactics in retaliation he 
should contact the Equal Opportunity Commission im- 
mediately, and that the provisions of the law making it 
illegal for anyone to aid and abet the carrying out of a 
violation of the law would be invoked against the union. 


Thereupon, the complainant was hired and _ subse- 
quently became a part of the union, without incident in 


either case. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


With the employment by the Comission of a full-time educa- 
tional staff person, this area of the agency’s total program 
began to take on significance. During the year, two additional 
spot films were developed and used on local television stations. 
Also, filmed statements directed to the minority community, 
citing the need for job preparation, were prepared and dis- 
tributed to local movie houses in minority community areas. 
In addition, the same type of statements were also prepared 
and circulated to radio stations, beamed primarily to the 


minority community. 


More important, however, is the fact that the staff person 
directing this program began to reach out into the com- 
munity, meeting with parents’ and young people’s groups and, 
also, consulting with counselors and others in the school sys- 
tem on problems relating to job preparation and merit 


: employment. 


In addition, this program also made it possible for the 
agency to maintain continuing contact with other agencies 
and organizations in the field of human and intergroup rela- 


tions. 
POSTSCRIPTS 


Discriminatory Ads 


Mention should also be made of the general cooperation 
received from Baltimore newspapers relative to compliance 
with the Commission’s regulation. governing discriminatory 
“‘help wanted” ads. 


For the most part, the larger dailies were screening ads 
very carefully with the result that only a very few ads in 
violation of Ordinance 379 were run in the papers. Although 
last year the Commission noted a few instances of ads violat- 
ing a provision of the ordinance or the regulations, appear- 
ing in the papers over box numbers, no such ads were detected 


in 1962. 


Employment Agencies 


Although this year the agency had no complaints, formal 
or otherwise, against local employment agencies, observations 
during the investigation of cases indicated rather clearly that 
employment agencies, particularly the Maryland State Em- 
ployment Service, were referring applicants on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis—even to employers who previously had 
had histories of not accepting applications from Negro or 
other minority group applicants. 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIGNER OF PERSONNEL 
‘January 8, 1964 


RULE 33A — DISCRIMINATION 


‘Tf an applicant for any position with the State believes that he was in 
any way discriminated against by a representative of the State because of his 
rene. creed, color, or national origin, then he may appeal to the State 
Commissioner of Personnel by a writing delivered within thirty (30) days from 
the date the alleged discrimination occurred. 

| If an eligible, who is certified to any appointing authority by the State 
Commissioner of pabesenkst 6: one of the five persons standing highest io the 
eligible list for the class in which the position to be filled is found, is not 
selected for the position, is higher on the eligible list than the person — 


se lected, and believes that he was not selected because of his race, creed, 


color, or national origin (all as prohibited by Article 64A, Section 12A of the 


_ Atmotated Code of Maryland, (1963 Cumulative Supplement)), the eligible may 


appeal to the State Commissioner of Personnel by a writing delivered within 
thirty (30) days from the date the position is filled. 

“Upon any such appeal, the State Commissioner of Personnel, or his desig- 
ni-ted Sciecunhaihee , shall cause an investigation to be made within thirty days 
fiom the date the appeal is received. After completion of the investigation, 
the State Commissioner of Personnel or his designated representative, shall dis- 
cuss the tentative findings with the eligible or the applicant and their dasigna- 
ted representative, if any, and with the appointing authority or with the repre- 
sentative of the State alleged to have been guilty of discrimination. If either 
the eligible or the mei denait or the appointing authority or the representative 


o:: the State alleged to have been guilty of discrimination is dissatisfied with 


the tentative findings, then such dissatisfied individual may request in writing 
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to the Commissioner of Personnel within thirty (30) days from the date he is 
advised of the tentative findings, that further consideration be given to the 
appeal. Upon receipt of the cenit: the state Commissioner of Personnel shall 
review the previous findings sind ini such further iwenciauan of the alleged 
discrimination as he deems advisable. After the review of the previous findings — 
and the further investigation, the Commissioner of Personnel may make a determin- 
ation in the case based upon the findings and investigation, or provide for a 
formal hearing if he determines that one is necessary. If it is determined that 
a formal hearing is necessary, he shall set a date for the hearing and the elig- 
ible or the applicant and their designated representative, if any, and the ap~ 
pointing authority or the rencoseemnene of the State athe to have been guilty 
of discrimination shall be given notice of the time and place of the hearing and 
shall be offered the opportunity to citi at the hearing and present teatinony 
relevant to the issue of whether or not there was discrimination as alleged. If 
the tentative findings indicate that there has been discrimination prohibited by 
Article 64A, Section 12A, and the appointing authority or the representative of 
the State alleged to have been ative of discrimination does not request that 
further consideration be given subsniiieth to being notified of the tentative 
Findings, or if, after the further consideration by the Commissioner of Personnel 
or if, after the formal hearing, if any, it is determined that there has been 
discrimination prohibited by Article 644A, Section 12A, the State Commissioner of 
Fersonnel shall make such effort as may be feasible co aie the eligible in a 
Suitable position or to correct the discrimination practiced against the _— 
In addition, the State Commissioner of Personnel shall take such steps as he de- 
termines feasible (ineluding che submission of such intliceiiiallial as he has avail- 


able to the Attorney General as provided by Section 12A, Article 64A), to pre- 
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vert any further discrimination by the appointing authority or by the representa- 
tives of the State alleged to have been guilty of discrimination. No eligible 
and no applicant shall have any rights to be immediately selected for any position 
as a result of any hearing hereunder nor shall any employee previously selected 


for employment have his employment terminated as the result of any hearing here- 


under, 
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January 8, 1964 


MEMORANDUM TO THE HEADS OF ALL STATE AGENCIES 


At my request, the Commissioner of Personnel‘s Bulletin #NS-96 dated 
July 30, 1963, called to the attention of all State department heads the 
provisions of Section 12A, Article 64A, which provides certain penalties 
‘for acts of discrimination in euployaent due to race, creed, color, or 
national. origin. 


Based on the above statute, I have instructed the Commissioner of 
Personnel to provide an administrative procedure whereby eligibles and 
applicants may seek redress for any alleged discrimination. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that department heads have not allowed the issue of race, 
creed, color, or national origin to interfere with the selection of the 
best qualified man or woman for State employment. However, I do believe 
that it is desirable to provide the necessary channels for the hearing of 
complaints relative to alleged discrimination. In the event that any 
complaints relative to discrimination do arise and are substantiated under 
the new enclosed Personnel Rule 33A, I will expect department heads to take 


. immediate corrective action relative to the complaints and, in addition, 


take such action as is necessary to prevent further recurrence, 


I have also directed that the grievance procedure be clarified to 
allow employees to use this procedure for complaints alleging discrimina-— 
tion due to race, creed, color, or national origin. A copy of the revised 
grievance procedure is enclosed. 


I expect that as usual you will fully cooperate and support the 
Commissioner of Personnel in the administration of these new procedures. 


Sincerely yours, 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PERSONNEL 


Revised 
January 8, 1964 


GRIEVANCES 


It has been brought to the attention of the Governor that many State 
em>loyees feel that they have no recourse or are unable to express their dis-~ 
satisfactions or grievances within the operating agencies of the State service. - 
In an endeavor to rectify this situation, it has been decided that a grievance See | 
procedure will be instituted throughout all agencies in the State service. 

What is a grievance? - In employee relations’ language, a grievance can 2 
be any cause of complaint arising between an employer and his employees (or their 
re vresentatives) with reference to a condition of employment, and may include 
conplaints of discrimination against an employee because of race, creed, color, | 


or national origin. All such discrimination is prohibited by Article 64A, 


Section 12A, of the Annotated Code of Maryland (1963 Cumulative Supplement). 
In practice, most grievances are based upon employees‘ resentment of some de- 
cision made by management officials or some action taken by a supervisor. A 
grievance may be vital or trifling. It may concern the propriety of an employee's 
discharge, the right to smoke on duty, the basis for promotion, working hours. 

or any other condition over which management has control. 

‘why a grievance procedure? - A grievance procedure benefits the employer 
and the employee. A grievance procedure provides a systematic and orderly method 
of adjusting complaints and differences of opinions: between the employees and 
management in the State service and, when properly used, at times settles disputes 
ani dissatisfaction, large and small, without interruptions to production and 
provides a basis for avoiding repetition of complaints. A grievance procedure 
witl protect the rights of the employees. An employee's grievance necessarily 


complains of some act or omission on the part of. the State or agency for which 


he works or one of the individuals through whom it exercises its authority. The 


Pe, | 
disposition of a grievance concerns itself primarily with rectifying or clarify- 
ing; an alleged injury. 

Each appointing authority of Department, Agency or Institution in the 
State service will establish rules of procedure for the orderly pincmeienion and 
timely consideration and adjustment of complaints and grievances by, and on behalf. 
of. the employees of the Department, Agency or Institution, arising out of claimed 
violations, misunderstanding, misinterpretation or inequitable application of the 
ex/.sting policy, rules and regulations applicable to the Department, Agency or 
Institution, Such rules for the processing of grievances shall not supersede or 
replace Department, Agency or Institution procedures now provided in disciplinary 
mai: ters aris ing under the Merit System Law or Rules, Copies of the grievance rules | 
pronulgated by the Department, Agency or Institution shall be filed with the 
Commissioner of Personnel when . ormulated,. 

In the interest of maintaining a measure of uniformity in the grievance 
procedure for all Capnittniiiiia and Agencies, the grievance rules should provide for 
definite and, under ordinary circumstances, mandatory steps in processing the 
grievance through the channels of departmental supervision before it reaches the 
head of the Department, Agency or Institution. Each agency will be responsible 
for developing its own detailed procedure. The general pattern of grievance 
procedural steps should be substantially as follows: 

STEP 1: ‘The complaint or grievance shall be presented verbally by the 
aggrieved employee to his immediate supervisor where the grievance is claimed to 
have occurred. (Whenever the word "complaint" or "grievance" is used in connec- 
tion with the Grievance Procedure herein, it shall include complaints by an em-= 
ployee of ateortahianee against ‘the employee by a representative of the State 


because of race, creed, color, or national origin. At this point, the grievance 


will be discussed by the immediate supervisor and the employee, with no other 


? 
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Sees peccent: If the complaint or grievance is not resolved within three 
working days of its presentation, the complainant, either individually or with 
his representative, has the right to proceed to the next step in thie protedure. 

STEP 2: The complaint or grievance must be reduced to writing and filed 
within five working days of the completion of STEP 1 to the supervisor of the 
major division, program or unit in which the alleged grievance is claimed to have 
occurred. If the complaint or grievance is not resolved within five working days 
of its presentation, the complainant, either individually or with his representa- 
tive, has the right to proceed-to the next step in the procedure. 

STEP 3: Within five working days after the decision in STEP 2 has been. 
issued, the aggrieved shall have the right to appeal the determination to the 
appointing authority of the particular Department, Agency or Institution, or his 
Celegated representative(s). The appointing authority of the particular Depart- 
ment, Agency or Institution, the aggrieved and his representative (if any) shall 
work for a satisfactory solution to the grievance or complaint. through conference 
énd agreement. Such conference shall be held at an appropriate ie consistent 
with the requirements of the Department, Agency or Institution. The determination 
of the appointing authority of the particular Department, Agency or Institution 

: 
shall be issued within five working days after receipt of the appeal. The decision 
wendered at this step will be binding in all matters pertaining to internal ad- 
ministration and on all matters where the Merit System Law and Rules give the 
appointing authority the prerogative of making this decision. In the event that 
the aggrieved feels that the decision rendered at this step is in violation of, 
or in conflict with, the Merit System Law or Rules and Regulations of the 


Commissioner of Personnel, he and his representative are entitled to proceed to 


che next step in the procedure. 


STEP 4: I£, only after completion of all grievance steps provided at the 


ote es, 

Department, Agency or Institution eek the grievance or complaint has not been | s 
resolved within the affected Department, Agency or institution, the aggrieved or 
his representative may file. a request in writing to the Commissioner. of Porsceneh. 
for review of the complaint or grievance and the determination thereon. Such 
request must be filed within ten working days of the recs of the determination 
in STEP 3 wine must be accompanied by the wn it tiie record of che previous appeals 
and the written doc inten aid comments issued by the previous appeals officers. 
A copy of such request wii be filed simultaneously with the affected appointing 
authority of the Department, Agency or Institution. Within five working days of 
receipt of said requast, the Commissioner of Personnel, or his designated repre~ 
sentative, shall deceuiiies: whether the vilioes for cirhiila shall be guanine and, 
if so, how and when the appeal shall be held. If a hearing or oentiigaatia is held, 
the Commissioner of Porsuinii. or his designated representative, may require the 
presence of, in addition ne the aggrieved and his representative, representatives 
fron the affected Department, Agency or Institution. If the gv levenee or complaint 
is within the sagee power of the Commissioner of Personnel, it shall there be 
weaepniy dzcided by him, or his designated representative. In the event that it 
is >eyond the power or province of the Commissioner of Personnel, he may make 
recommendations for solution to the appropriate eatleowl ¢tiai | 

There shall be no discrimination against any vinta because he has 
presented a grievance through he civil outlined by this procedure or any pro- 
ced: ce developed by an operating ey 3 _ | 

The above procedure is presented as a et seein pm agency desiring 
to «wdopt this procedure aus simply confirm their intentions by letter to the a he 
Comr:iss ioner of Personnel. In the event that an andi dual operating agency 
wist.2s to develop its own grievance procedure, it is entivehs accupeabtia. However, | 


STEPS 1 and 3 in the model procedure must be attinres to. In other words, the 
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first step, under any circumstances, should be a face to face employee-immediate 
supervisor conference, The next to the last step in any procedure should always 


be with the appointing authority of the particular Department, Agency, or 


Institution, or his delegated representative. If individual agencies choose to * 


“astall another level between these two Steps, this would be entirely agreeable. 


“he last step in the procedure should always be from the appointing authority to 


<he Commissioner of Personnel. 
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Maryland has made a significant beginning to end racial discrimination. 
Through the efforts of local civil rights groups such as the N.A.A.C.Pe, 
the C.I.G., the CORE and others, and through the efforts of municipal and 
state government, gains have been made in employment, education, public 
accommodations and housing. The progress achieved to date should not lull 
us into complacency, nor should it be interpreted to mean that all that 
can be done has been done. No one in Maryland, nor the nation can afford 
to limit his activities until such time as discrimination based upon race 
is expurgated from the American society. We have reason to be optimistic 
in Maryland. Increasing numbers of citizens have accepted the challenge 
to end discrimination and are favorably meeting that challenge. 


Employment: 

Maryland does not have a Fair Employment Practices Law. Such legislation 
has been proposed in former sessions of the Maryland General Assembly and 
beyond doubt will be introduced in future sessions. It is of course im- 
possible to predict whether or not such proposals will be acted upon 
favorably. The Maryland Commission on Interracial Problems and Relations 
will continue to sponsor and support F.E.P. legislation. 


In the absence of such legislation, the MCIPR frequently makes informal 
investigations of complaints alleging racially discriminatory practices in 
private businesses. Commission reports indicate that some success has 
been achieved through informal mediation efforts, despite the lack of en- 


forcement machinery. 


Under the provisions of House Bills #75 and #76 of 1961, discrimination 
based upon race, creed, color or national origin is banned in the Maryland 
State Civil Service and in State contracts. In more recent action, the 
Governor approved a change in the Griewance Procedure for State employees, 
which change permits an employee to utilize the grievance procedure if he 
believes that considerations based upon race, creed, color or national rc 
origin have adversely affected his civil service status. In addition, the 
Commissioner of Personnel for the State of Maryland has recently proposed 
certain additional safe-guards for Rule 53a of Civil Service Regulations; 
which Rule governs recruitment, selection and promotional policies of State 
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service. It is anticipated that the proposed rule change will be approved 
in the very near future. 


Housing: 

The State of Maryland does not have a law banning discrimination in housing. 
However, continuous educational efforts in this area are being made through- 
out the State by both private and public agencies. The following are examples 
of the type effort being made: On November 22, 1963, the MCIPR sponsored a 
State wide conference entitled “Housing - Is it the Key to Better Inter-group 
Relations?" On January 23, 1964 the Baltimore County Human Relations Com- 
mission sponsored an important conference on the problems of open occupancy 
in housing in Baltimore County. Private organizations such as the Baltimore 
Neighborhoods, Inc., the Citizens Planning and Housing Association, the Mont- 
gomery County Fair Housing Association and many others are constantly at 

work on the problem of racial and religious discrimination in housing. 


The MCIPR believes that this activity is necessary and profitable, but 
insists that legislation is required. For this reason the Commission will 
continue to sponsor and support open occupancy legislation. 


Education: 


A recent report of the Maryland Department of Education states that more 
than half of the public schools in Maryland have booth white and colored 
pupils. State data put the total number of schools at 1096 and those with 
a bieracial enrollment of 572 or 52.2% of the total. 


Certainly progress has been made toward the elimination of segregation in 
Maryland's public schools. However, we are keenly aware that much more must 
be done. Three of Maryland's counties report that none of their public 
schools have a bi-racial enrollment. De Facto segregation exists in many 
other areas. Despite non-discriminatory policies in State colleges and 
universities, there is little integration at the faculty-administrative level, 
and, in some instances little integration at the student-body level. The 
State will be asked to initiate appropriate remedial actions. 


Public Accommodations and Transportation: 
Transportation facilities in the State of Maryland are completely desegre- 
gated and have been so for many years. 


The recently enacted State Public Accommodations Law bans discrimination in 
hotels, motels and restaurants. The Maryland Commission on Interracial 
Problems and Relations, charged with the administration of the law, reports 
that there is generally good compliance. A six months report on the 
operation of the law is attached. Baltimore City and twelve counties are 
covered under the law, but unfortunately the remaining eleven counties 
‘exempted themselves from the law. We are hopeful that in the immediate 
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future, these counties will rescind their exempted status. One should not 
assume that places of public accommodation in the exempted counties remain 
segregated. Through a well organized program of voluntary desegregation 
hotels, motels and restaurants in major cities of these counties now serve 
all citizens regardless of race, creed, color or national origin. 


The MCIPR is attempting to create the climate necessary for the expansion 
of the bill to include bowling alleys, theatres, amusement parks and the 


like. 


Summarily stated, hotels, motels and restaurants throughout the State are 
generally open to all citizens. Theatres, bowling alleys and amusement 
parks have voluntarily desegregated, as have some few privately owned 
swimming pools. 


Of course all State and Municipally owned or operated facilities are 
completely desegregated. 


The Attorney General of Maryland has advised the Chief Executive that under 
the Constitution of Maryland, the Governor does not have the power to issue 
an Executive Order banning discrimination in State licensed facilities. 


In August, 1963, the Governor approved a substantial budget increase for 
the State Commission on Interracial Problems and Relations. This budget 
increase provided for the additional staff necessary to expedite the work 
of the Commission. | 


Shortly after President Kennedy's National Women's Conference in Washington, 
Governor Tawes convened a similar conference in Annapolis for the Women of 
Maryland. Thus Maryland became the first State to implement the reconm- 
mendations that the individual States organize women's activities in the 
area of civil rights. This conference took place on October 15, 1963 and 
was attended by approximately three hundred women, representing hundreds of 
civic and community organizations. These women of Maryland dedicated 
themselves to the fight against racial discrimination. As a result of that 
conference, the Maryland Women's Committee For Civil Rights was formed. 
This Committee is making vital contributions in the area of civil rights. 


The Maryland Commission on Interracial Problems and Relations sponsored a 
series of four fall conferences dealing with various aspects of race 
relations in Maryland. On the average, a hundred representatives of various 
civic, community and public organizations attended each of the conferences. 
The Commission is now developing a "blue print for action" as a result of 
discussions and recommendations made at the conferences. 


One of the most significant development in Maryland has been the prolifera- 
tion of local Human Relations Commissions and Bi-racial Committees. There 
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are approximately twenty-six such groups in operation in the State. Some 
were created as a result of local legislation, some developed on a 
voluntary basis. Some have county-wide jurisdiction, others are limited 
to town or city activity. Certainly all of the groups are not making 
progress at a uniform rate of speed. The important consideration is that 
most of these organizations have made real contributions in protecting the 
civil rights of Maryland citizens and in easing racial tensions. 


In addition, several of the political subdivisions of the State have enacted 
local legislation to protect the civil rights of individuals. For example, 
Montgomery County, Md. has enacted its own county-wide Public Accommodations 
Lawe Baltimore City has its Public Accommodations Law and a Fair Employment 
Practices Law. It might be noted that a far reaching, omnibus civil rights 
ordinance is now being considered by the Baltimore City Council. 


A copy of the 1963 Annual Report of the State Commission on Interracial 
Problems and Relations is enclosed. The 1964 Report will be completed 
shortly and forwarded with other additional materials that may be requested. 


PROSPECTUS 


for the 


BALTIMORE RESEARCH AND ACTION PROJECT 


&® summer program in the organization 


of the unemployed 


by Peter Davidowicz and Kimberly Moody 
May, 1964 


Sponsored by: 


THE BALTIMORE STUDENTS 
FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
and the 


THE FCCBROQMIC RESEARCH 
AND ACTION PROJECT of 


Students for a Democratic 
Society 


INTRODUCTION 


The Baltimore Research and Action Project (BRAP), sponsored by the 
Baltimore Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) and by the Economic 
Researsh and Action Project (ERAP) of national SDS, has been established in 
order to initiate the organization of the unemployed in East and Southeast 
Baltimore. The BRAP staff will, in its earliest stage (summer of 1964), con- 
sist of fourteen students--four officers and ten general staff workers. 

Kast Baltimore was chosen by the project planners as an area of high concen- 
tration of Negro unemployment, and Southeast Baltimore as one of high con- 
centration of white unemployment; hence the general staff workers will be 
assigned into two groups as follows: a) five Negro students working in East 
Baltimore, and b) five white students working in Southeast Baltimore. The 
four officers will be: two Area Directors, one in charge.of each of the 
above groups, one Director of Research, and one Project Coordinator. 


"t is, of course, recognized by SDS that such a staff of students cannot. 
establish and secure a mass organization of the unemployed during the course 
of one summer. Rather, the role of the students at this stage is to be to 
help initiate such an organization by seeking, out of the ranks of the 
unemployed themselves, individuals with leadership capacities; helping to 
develop*their leadership skills and, at the same time, attracting an enlarg- 
ing circle of such men by providing a series of service and action projects 
directed towards their needs-as unemployed individuals. It should be 
stressed thatthe students will not, at any time, function as substitutes 
for an indigenous leadership, but will, instead, help such a Jeadership 
gain the techniques necessary for the guidance of a movement concerned with 
complicated esonomic and social questions. 


Once such a movement emerges, SDS will contribute to its continuing 
existence, its organizational forms, and its programmatic direction by 
maintaining, in the months extending beyond the summer, a full-time staff 
and office facilities in East and Southeast Baltimore. The staff selection 
for the summer project has been such as to guarantee that a good share of 
those selected will be able to continue on a full-time basis in the fall and 
later, thus insuring a certain amount of ocntinuity and experience in all 
future staffs. Future staff personnel will follow the same organizational 
pattern, continue to cooperate with the same organizations, and generally 
maintain the same polities (with necessary programmatic adjumtments and addi- 
tions) as the summer etaff. It remains, however, one of the main ideals of 
BRAP that, as more unemployed workers become involved in the administration 
of the organization, the role of the students will begin to diminish. [Even- 
tually, we hope that the organization will be completely self-sustaining, 
either through a viable and independent organizational form, or through 
incorporation into the established Labor Movement, and that the students will 
be able to withdraw or more on to other areas. 


Throughout the entire duration of BRAP activity in Baltimore, an inte- 
gral part of its program will be a constant process of.evaluation of its 
programs and their effectiveness. As catalysts of a social movement which 
we desire to be flexible, we must ourselves remain flexible. To this end, 
ali BRAP workers will be required to keep records of and submit reports on 
what they do, the methods they use, and the relative success or failure of 
their methods. These records will be discussed and analyzed, and along with 
the analyses of the tangible results of the various programs will be incor- 
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porated in progress reports. BRAP will p¥Slish at least two such reports 
this summer, and will make them available to all interested supporting indi- 


viduals andoorganizations. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


THR STUDMNETS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY (SDS) 


"SDS is doing the toughest thinking I know about in the wniversities on the 


large issues of peace, race, education and social change." 
Harold Taylor | 


"SDS has been in the vanguard of student organizations dedicated te the ferces 


of progress of America.” 
Walter P. Reuther 


"SDS through its program of study and research, helps to move all of us to 
point where we can hope to see the emergence of a new and vital. gouping of 
forces on the Democratic Left. 


Bayard Rustin 


The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) is a movement of students 
and young people, organized into chapters or independently active, who study 
and particinate in daily struggles for social change. SDS has co-operated with 
such organigations as the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee and the 
Congress of Ragial Equality in Both educational and action projects within 
the Civil Rights Movement. Its campus chapters across the country have 
been involved in academic freedom and civil liberties activities. SDS is a 
member organization of Turn Toward Peace and has been involved in many nation- 
al and local peace actions and conferences. Its unique contribution to 
the student peace movement has been the formation of the SDS Peace Research 
and Education Project in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Each year SDS members are 
instrumental in the Liberal Study Group and the National Student Congress 
of the United States National Student Association. SDS is one of the few 
student organizations to have its own comprehensive literature program. 

The 1962 "Pert Huron Statement" received wide attention, large sections of 

it being reprinted in various magazines. However, the most valuable contri- 
butiern of SDS to the student movement of this generation has been the forma- 
tion of the SDS Economic Research and Action Project, centered in Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 


THE ECON@MIC RESEARCH AND ACTION PR@JECT (ERAP) 


Founded in the fall of 1963 with a grant from the United Automobile 
Workers, ERAP began its program by publishing several pamphlets on the 
American Economy. Since that time, ERAP has founded a number of action 
projects. The oldest of these are the Hazard, Kentucky project formed in 
connection with the indigenous Hazard Miner's Committee, and the organization 
_ of unemployed workers in Chicago, Illinois in co-operation with the United 
Pachinghouse Workers. The Chicago Project has culminated in the formation 

of the city-wide Committee for Jobs or Income Now, called JOIN. This summer 
ERAP will coordinate the formation of sightenew economic issue projects, of 
which the Baltimore Research and Action Project is one. 


Fe 
BALTIMORE STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The Baltimore chapter of the Students for a Democratic Society was 
founded in May of 1962 by a group of graduate and undergraduate students 
at Johns Hopkins University. The early activities of its founding members 
had »een concentrated largely in the civil rights field. In addition to 
producing a study of university policy towards minority housing in the areas 
adjacent to the campus, and attempting to influence the university adminis- 
tration to cease its support of discriminatory landlords, these students 
have taken part in various direct action projects in Baltimore City, on 
Route 40, and on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. In the summer and fall of 
1962, SDS members worked in the Voter Registration and Voter Educational 
Workshops Campaign in slum areas in West Baltimore. 


The year 1963 saw the development of Baltimore SDS as an organization 
concerned greatly with the education ef the Baltimore student community in 
the fields of social facts and values. Its weekly meetings and general 
programs included a large number of guest speakers, panel discussions, de- 
bates, documentary film showings and study sessions based on books such as 
Michael Harrington's The’ Other America. This program led to a very marked 
and rapid expansion of the membership to include students from local high 
schools, Goucher College, and Morgan College, as well as Johns Hopkins. By 
March, 1964, the membership totaled over 50 and the attendance of its 
meetings was 70 or 80. Throughout, SDS has acted as a "clearinghouse’ for 
information about the activities of other civil rights organization, and has 
channelled its students into co-operation with these groups. This policy | 
has produced a working relationship between SDS and Hohns Hopkins YMCA, CORE 
(SDS members supplied personnel for its employment projects), NSM (SDS 
supplied a large number of the tutors for the Baltimore Area Youth Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited project of the Northern Student Movement and did much of the 
research for NSM), and the Civic Interest Group (SDS contributed personnel 
in the drive to wmionize laundry workers in Baltimore.) — 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM ; A Discussion of Poverty 


A. Poverty in General 


"To be sure, the other America is not impoverished in the same sense 
as those poor nations where millions cling to hunger as a defense a 
against starvation. This country has escaped such extremes. That 
does not change the fact that tems of millions of Americans are, at 
this very moment, maimed in body and spirit, existing at levels 
beneath those necessary fcr human decency. If these people are not 
starving, they are hungry, and sometimes fat with hunger, for that is what 
cheap foods do. They are without adequate housing and education and medi- 
al care. . .The American poor are pessimistic and defeated, and they 
are victimized by mental suffering to a degree unknown in Suburbia,” 

-From Michael Harrington's 

The Other America 


The last three years have seen the development of a literature of 
poverty in the United States. This literature, of which Harrington's book 
is perhaps the best known example, has served to stir the American public. 
its mass communication media, and its public officialdom out of the deep 
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and silent slumber which cheracterized the social awareness of the 50's. 
To what extent this reawakening will be transformed from “eye-rubbing" into 
programs of meaningful change remains an open question; however, poverty 
in America has now been given official recognition. We can now proceed +%0 
talk about the facts of poverty rather than remain entangled in a constant 
attempt to convence the skepfiical and the complacent of its existence in 
this country. According to the Conference off Economic Progress, 77 million 
fmericans, or about two-fifths of our citizens, are to be classified as being 
either "poor" (38 million) or "deprived''= (39 million).3 Furthermore, if 
all consumer units (families and unattached individuals) are divided into 
three strata of equal numbers, we find that the lowest third (in income) 
received only 11.5% of the total family personal income; the middle third 
received 27.0% of the total family income, while the highest third 
received 61.5% as its share of that total (these figures are for 1960).* 


These figures and those on subsequent pages, might be regarded as 
“too conservative" by some, or as "exaggerated" by others. Although they 
come from sources recognized as authoritative, they need not be regarded 
(or quibbled over) as the most "definitive" statistical data on our economy. 
Nearly all statistical sources available serve to point up the sameegeneral 
conclusion: poverty and deprivation intthis country exist to a much greater 


extent than has been generally recognized. 


This leads us to ask why it is that so many of our itore fortunate 
citizens have been either ignorant or complacent about this seemingly strik- 
ing social fact. The answer, as forwarded by Harrington and others, seems 
to lie in the fact that actually, this condition is not as striking to our 
middle and upper-income populations. The poor have, to a much greater extent 
than ever before, become invisible. Briefly, among the primary reasons for 
this new invisibility are the following: 

1) Our modern cities are structured in such a manner as to render the 
physical (end psychological) separation of the various social and economic 
classes more complete than ever before. The middle-class dweller of suburbia 
no longer lives “across the tracks” from the ghetto dwellers. On his way to 
work, or onhis wife's shopping trips, modern expressways speed into the center 
of town with a minimum of discomforting exposure to the slums. His children 
attend schools which are segregated (if not racially,then economically). 

2) Urban renewal projects all too often have the effect of giving the 
impression that "something is being done for the poor,’ when in actuality 
that “something” frequently amounts to the uprooting of low-income dwellers 
to make room for middle and upper-ineome apartment buildings or office build- 
ings, and results in the further crowding of slums outside the central area. 

3) The poor do not always look poor. G6ur consumer-oriented society has 
brought those things (clothing, cars, etc.) which were the traditional 
external signposts of affluence within nearly everyone's reach. Clothes do 
not make the man anymore. Housing, fcod, education, medical care, and jobs -- 


these less available objects still do. 


Thus we have to concern ourselves with the modern manifestations of 
poverty and deprivation, their causal factors, their appearance, and their 
ccnsequences to the individual and to culture. 


B. Peverty and Racial Discrimination 


In America, a deeply rooted system of racial discrimination has made 
poverty a special problem for millions. This discrimination is both a cause 
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and an effect of poverty; while it has brought poverty to many, the attitudes 
which enforce it have been brought about by the poverty of many others. A 
disproportionate share of America's poverty has been bwrne on the shoulder 
of the Negro. Thus, while 28.5% of all white families have annual incomes 

of less than $4,000, 60.6% of all non-white families fall in this bracket. 
Similar statistics could be adduced for employment, education, and housing, 
but the plight of the Negro is at last well enough know to make such repe- 
tition unnecessary. 


The effects of racial discrimination, however, extend beyond simple 
economic facts into deep human problems. They have led to communities that 
are outside the mainstream of American life; to communities that are systema- 
tically excluded or alienated from the political processes that decide wpon 
their fates; to communities of frustration rather than fulfillment and thus, 
finally, to social destruction rather than social construction. 


C. Poverty and Political Alienation 


In addition to the physical invisibility of the poor and deprived 
mentioned earlier, there is yet another kind of invisibility that stems 
directly from the human effects of poverty: political invisibility. It is 
the invisibility of those who have become alienated from their environment. 


Estrangement from one's neighbors; even greater distrust of "outsiders"; 
hatred of, yet impotence before, all those who prey on their impoverished 
existence (bars, avaricious real estate companies, the various appliance, 
furniture and clothing stores, numbers racketeers, pawn shops, drug peddlers, — 
the list is endless)} helplessness before spiraling monetary troubles; of% 
times tense family life; all these lead to a self-estrangement that often 
becomes self-hatred. 


In an environment in which life is so marked by feelings of meaning- 
Zessness and powerlessness, there is very little social cohesion. This lack 
> of cohesion, when coupled with a generally lcw level of educational oppor 
tunity and a lack of existing organizations which might provide true inter- 
course with the mainstream community, results in the virtual non-existence of 
any feelings of community initiative. 


The existing political structures tend to do little to alleviate this 
situation. The public official or political candidate who will even concern 
himself with (much less do anything about) the problems which are mean- 
ingful to the residents of Slums is quite rare. When local political issues 
center on such things as charges and counter-charges regarding "machine 
corruption", or property tax rates for business or suburban homeowners, no 
one can realty blame the poor for lacking civic-mindedness. But one sad 
fact remains: the poor are truly voiceless. 


DESCRIPTION OF EAST BALTIMORE 


The national problem of poverty described above can be seen on a | 
micro level in the East Baltimore area. This area has a total population of 
115,905 people, 83,804 of whom are Negro, 31,425 white - with the whites and 
Negroes living mostly in separate neighborhoods. In some sections of East 
Baltimore, the unemployment rate is as high as 23%, while the average rate 
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for the area is around 9%. Over one-fourth of the housing units are 
blighted, and a good number of these are without heating units. In the 
‘field of education, the Board of Education of Baltimore has failed to pro- 
vide adequately for the needs of local youth, who must face an era of. 
technology. Within the Negro ghetto of East Baltimore there is one high 
school, Dunbar, which has a 100% Negro student body, faculty, and admi- 
nistration. Dunbar High School has a drop out rate of nearly 50%. Even 
those who remain in school, however, receive an inferior education. Most 
Dunbar students are four or five years behind the city average in reading 
scores. In this area, the median school years completed is no higher than 
8.7 and, more often than not, less than this. The median family income 
ranges from $2,024 in one Negro area to $5,743 in one white area.” In no. 
area does the median family income rise above the level of deprivation, while 
more than one-third of these areas are well within the level of poverty. 
Though all of East Baltimore is economically deprived, the Negro areas 
are at a lower ecenomic level than white areas. This situation is the re- 
sult of what was until recent times a rigid system of segregation and what 
remains as a persistent pattern of discrimination in employment, housing. . 
and education. 


In East Baltimore, all of the factors that go to.make up the "culture 
of poverty" are to be found. Bars and pcodl halls abound in this area, and, 
as is the case in most slum: areas, provide the center for unhealthy social 
lives. One rehabilitation project that worked in this area of Baltimore 
a number of years ago found it impossible to retard the growth rate of new 
bars. The workers in this same project also discovered that the zoning laws 
permitted the presence of commercial establishments that made it difficult 
to clean up the neighborhoods. ! Along with the social life forced by this 
situation, comes the defeatism and feeling of hopelessness common to all 
Slum dwellers. This defeatism is aided by the political structure of 
East Baltimore. The entire area is divided into three councilmatic and ~ 
state representative districts. In each district: the Negro is a minority, 
even though he is in the majority for the overall area. Thus, the Negro 
is unable to win his own representation. Perhaps even more basic, however, 
is the fact that a general lack of organization in this area makes it 
impossible for the needs of the poor to be articulated effectively. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUTHEAST BALTIMORE 


The growing literature on poverty has made it impossible to view 
social and economic depréyation as a purely racial problem. The effects 
of structural unemployment, economic stagnation, and rural dislocation 
have become apparent in white neighborhoods in America’s urban centers since 
the mid-fifties. These effects have manifested themselves in the form of 
“poor white" ghettos and a growing population of newly unemployed laborers. 
Along with these emerging economic facts have come all of the social and 
cultural conditions associated with poverty. 


In a large area of Southeast Baltimore some of these conditions can be 
observed statistically. In this white area the male unemployment rate 
ranges from 10.7% to 18.9%, white the percentage of substandard housing is 
as high as 35.6% - 19.3% above the national average. The median family in- 
come of this area lies within the category of deprivation ($4,000 - $5,999) 
and the average number of school years completed is as low as 7.1 but no 
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higher than 8.5. Correlated with these facts,is a rate of immigration, 
almost totally from the South, as high as 6%.° ‘Thus, all of the condi- 
tions necessary for what Michael Barrington described-as the "culture of 
poverty" exist in this part of Southeast Baltimore. These facts alone 
would be reason enough for establishing a community project in a white 
area. But even more urgent is the problem of racial attitudes that 
arise from these conditions. 


The growing rate of unemployment along whites has emerged as a 
serious problem at the same time that Negro demands for equal opportunities 
have become militant and articulate. Lacking a comprehensive set of social 
values, a situation often abetted by the meaninglessness of local politics, 
the white urban worker or the rural immigrant views the Negro's demands 
for equal job opportunities as a threat to his livelihood. This, of course, 
only reinforces any racial prejudices he may already have. Thus we see the 
tragic irony of those whose problems are most like the Negro's being, all 
too often, his most bitter opponent. It is clear that as the civil 
rights movement continues to press its demands, the possibility of race 
riots increases. 


For these reasons, it is urgent that students committed to democratic 
values begin to organize the deprived white community along lines similar 
to those of the Negro community. The desire of poor and deprived whites 
for job security, decent housing, and better education must be channelled -.. 
into a democratic movement similar to the civil rights movement and the 
two movements eventually integrated. 


Note: 


In the above descriptions of East and Southeast Baltimore, figures 
have been cited regarding unemployment rates, median family incomes, 
educational levels, etc. However, detailed description of the other side 
of the coin, the employment figures for these areas (including the kinds 
of jobs, the amounts of hours and wages, and the degree of trade unioni- — 
zation, etc.) were unfortunately not available to us at the time of writ- | 
ing the original drafts. We recognize the importance, need, and rele- | 
vance of this kind of information, and it will be one of the principal 
functions of the BRAP research program to collect it (see "student pro-. 
gfems" section, pre 23-k}an. 2.5. Gtk 


In June, a detailed study of employment in these areas will already 
have been prepared and made available to us by social scientists at 
Morgan College, who have broken the study down into a block-by-block 
form. For the present, we can quite safely make the generalization that - 
there are very low degrees of unionization in these areas; and hence, very 
low levels of wages (there is no Minimum Wage Law protection) and job 
benefits for those who are employed in these areas. It shall always be a 
policy of BRAP to direct its attention to these questions, and to 
cooperate with the Labor Lovement in its attempts to solve them. 
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WHY THE UNEMPLOYED _ 


The degree of poverty in America has not changed since the last 
major redistribution of income in World War II. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant economic trend which should be considered with regard to this fact is 
that. of automation, and its effect on employment in the past decade. 
Qualitative advance in technology, once welcomed as the means to a new ~ 
era of prosperity, now seems to herald endlessly growing, hard-core unem- 
ployment. At the same time that automation helped produce a rise in out- 
put per man-hour from an index €1957-9=100) of 77.5 in 1950 to one of 115.8 
in 1963 2, it caused a drop of 10% in the number of factory workers from 
1950 to 1960. 10 This is discouraging because our economy is not pro- 
ducing enough jobs to absorb such drops in blue-collar employment. For .. 
instance, from May of 1960 to May of 1961, the numberof factory workers 
fell oS but the number of white-collar jobs increased by only 
‘7,000. One social scientist has estimated that our economy must 
create 4 million jobs a year in order to eliminate unemployment.12 Even 
more meaning is given these facts when it is seen that the annual. avevage 
growth rate of the Gross National Product was only 2.7% from 1953 to = -.-v 
1962. 15 These trends are reflected in the fact that the number of 
unemployed has risen from 3.2 million in 1953 to 6.5 million in 1962. 
While there have been peaks as high as ToL pittion in this period, not 
Since 1958 has it gone below 5.9 million. ~ Of course, this economic 
stagnation touches other aspects of its victims' lives as well. In 
housing, we see that in 1960, 9.5 million units, or 16.3% of America's 
total housing, were deficient. In health, 16.5% of all persons with 
family incomes below $2,000 are disabled or chronically i11, and 8% of all 
those with incomes below $4,000 suffer the same fate. In education, we 
see that 65% of all the heads of families with incomes less than $4,000 
a year have had less than 8 years of elementary education. 


Realizing that we must find a focus of attention that will be most 
meaningful to both Negro and white poor, we have sought an area of 
concern that seems to be the most viable common denominator. In East 
and Southeast Baltimore this turns out to be unemployment. About three- 
quarters of this overall area, Negro and white, falls within the highest 
quartile for male unemployment, and much of it is in the lowest quartile 
for income as well. For the entire area, unenipymes’ rates range frcm 
9% to 23% in a Negro area and 18.9 in a white area.1© These rates ere 
significantly above the city average of 6.7% for 1960; an average which 
itself is above the national 1960 average of 5.3%'+{ The low educa- 
tional level of this area (cited earlier) combined with the overall 
employment trends of Baltimore results in the area's persistently high 
unemployment rate. While the non-agricultural employment total in the 
Baltimore area has risen from 594,200 in 1958 (a recession year) to 
634,000 in 1963, the total number of manufacturing jobs has dropped from 
194,400 ‘in 1958 to 192,200 in 1963. Though the 1963 figure represents 
an improvement over the 188,600 of 1962, it has failed to reach the 
recession level of 1958. Seven out of ten jobs created from 1962 to 1963 
were non-manufacturing jobs. + 


A more striking and accurate picture of local unemployment appears when 
we consider that, as of April i8, 1964, 16,884 people claimed Maryland 
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Unemployment Insurance benefits in Baltimore City. The plight of the wun» 
unemployed is told by the fact that for that week, of April 18, the per 
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capita benefits were $26.25. 19. Even this » Of course, applies only to : 
those eligible for such benefits under the rather rigorous Maryland 

Law. All told, unemployment is a major problem with surprisingly-little 
racial variation in both East and Southeast Baltimore. 


Finally, one mut recognize that unemployment is at ‘the base of the 
many other economic and social concerns that face the people of these 
areas. Jnadequate schooling in an area, for instance, is a result of 
low financial support from the city school system, which in turn is: 
due to high unemployment, underemployment, and low income returns 
from the employment that does exist. The factthat even a high school 
divloma does not guarantee a decent job encourages early drop-outs 
from school. Leow income, when coupled with low educational attainment 
and housing codes that favor the landlord, are major gauses of slums and 
biighted areas. 


In short, the, the logical starting place for a war on poverty fs the 
quest for a full-employment economy. 


TEE PROGRAMS OF THE BALTIMORE RESEARCH AND ACTION PROJECT 


As has already been stated, the purpose of BRAP is to be instru- 
mental in the initiation of an organization of the unemployed in East 
and Southeast Baltimore. This organization is to develop as far as possible 
with indigenous leadership, and will not itself go under the name of 
BRAP. A name will be chosen on the basis of appeal to the unemployed ; 
themselves (in Chicago's ERAP project the name JOIN was chosen; standing for 
for "Jobs or Income Now", it might be the name ultimately chosen for 
Baltimore's organisation). 


The programs designed to accomplish BRAP's purpose fall into two 
main groups: I) programs for the BRAP students themselves, and II)pro- 
grems for the projected organization of the unemployed. The programs 
for the students are to be further classified into three main areas: 

A) Research, B) Education and Training, and most important, C) Field 
Work and Action in contact with the unemployed. The programs for the 
unemployed are to be classified into A) Short-range service and action, 
which is related to their needs while still unemployed and can show 
inmediate success, and B) Long-range prcgrams which, on the basis of 
certain long-range goals and organizational assumptions, will provide 
direction and inspiration for a political movement of the unemployed 
(see below). 


Programs for the Unemployed 


A) Short-range programs: 


1) The opening of two offices, one in East Baltimore and one in 
Southeast Baltimore, which will serve as centers for the recruitment and 
activity of the unemployed organization. : 


2) The establishment of an unemployment grievance committee. This 
committee, composed of BRAP personnel and available unemployed people, 
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will handle whatever immediate problems arise in the process of drawing 
unemployment compensation benefits. It would confront officials in the 
Department of Employment Security concerning "red tape," errors in the 
benefits drawn, indignities in the treatment of the unemployed, etc. In 
addition, it will help individuals manage with the forms required of them 
and even confront ex-employers when ccmpany errors in filing forms, or 
non-cooperation on their part have prevented an ex-employee from drawing 
compensation. These are just some of the possible activities of the 
grievance committee. Personal field work experience and use of BRAP 
research results (see below), will enable committee members to discover 
other areas of problems and to formulate other programs of — assis-~ 
tance to the unemployed. 


3) The establishment of a bus service and/or car pools to help 
transport East and Southeast Baltimore unemployed, who, as it is now, have 
difficulty in getting across to West Baltimore where they must draw their 
benefits. A bus service would be advantageous as it would provide a possi- 
ble place for organizational contact and early racial communication. 


4) The founding of an employment referral service to direct people 
to those jobs that are available. 


5) Cooperation with existing voter registration drives. The regis- 
tration of the unemployed as voters is, of course, a prerequisite for any 
long-range political program. 


6) Action and pressure for the extension and improvement of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act program for Baltimore. A program 
such as MDTA is of vital concern to the unemployed; we hope to make them .~< 
aware of it and press for its more effective implementation. 


7) The active encouragement of unionization among those who are 
able to obtain jobs and among employed friends and relatives of the unen- 
ployed. Though BRAP will be primarily responsible to the needs of the 
unemployed, it will be our policy to encourage those who are employed to 
fight for their own security, income and dignity by entering the trade 
union movement. | 


8) Establishment of a newspaper and the development of a body of 
literature that deals with the problems and interests of the unemployed 
and the communities in which they reside. The newspaper and some of the 
iiterature used will be prepared by the BRAP staff and will strive to deal 
with economic, social, and political issues in such a way that they will be 
understandable and meaningful to readers with a generally low level of 
education. Another part of our literature will ccme from insticutions 
such as the labor movement, which already have such literature on hand. 


9) Educational meetings, discussion groups, and training sessions 
for the unemployed. This program, combined with the literature program and 
assistance of experienced labor organizers, will be the means of imparting 
organizational assumptions and developing, among the unemployed, an under- 
standing of their situation and what can be done about it. 


Further programs will be designed, or the above ones modified, as 
the BRAP workers learn more about the needs of the unemployed through 
their field work oy oa nes study, research, and with regard to the nature 
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of our resources (facilities, personnel, and finances). It is also clear 
that no time schedules shouid be made until BRAP has had enough contact 
with the areas in which it will work to ascertain the need, viability, and 
potential for success of the various programs. 


B) Long-range programs 


The organization of the unemployed thatjfis to emerge from BRAP efforts 
this summer and the months beyond it will, it is hoped, move in the direc- 
ion of a social movement. When it seems organizationally feasible, some 
forms of political action should be undertaken, and thus long-range 
programs for the unemployed should be based on a set of long-range goals and 
organizational assumptions which will determine the _nature..of this action. 
The following ere some of the: goalsiand. assumptions:thet:PRAP will. maintain 
in its organizational efforts: 


1) The poor and unemployed must speak and act in their own interests if 
they are to be heard and heeded. 


2) A movement of the poor must have allies who are not necessarily poor 
themselves, e.g. trade unions, liberal organizations, concerned church 
groups, ete. A goal of the movement of the unemployed should be the 
eventual establishment of a national coalition with the Labor Movement, 
the Civil Rights Movement, farm organizations such as the National Farmer's 
Union, and liberal middle-class organizations. 


3) The only realistic solution to Baltimore unemployment lies in the 
creation of a national full employment, growth economy. Concrete goals 
that may make such an economy possible would be the implementation of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946 and the provisions of the War on Poverty Bill, 
if and when it passes. A prerequisite for this is the shifting of resource 
allocation priorities fron the bloated defense budget te domestic reform 
programs. | 


4) The passage, implementation and enforcement of further federal, state 

and local economic and social legislation that would alleviate the condi- 
tion of the unemployed, and civil rights legislation to alleviate the dis- 
proportionate burden that poverty and unemployment place on the Negro, must 
| continuously be demanded. These goals can only be guaranteed by constant 
pressure from concerned and organized groups that are now outside of the 
political power center; success in these efforts further depends on the 
ability of white and Negro poor people to work together. 


THE LONG-RANGE PROGRAM: 


1) The formation of inter-racial organizations of the unemployed in the 
urban centers of the North. These organizations should be led and 
democratically run by the unemployed themselves. This program will be 
implemented by projects such as BRAP, 


2) The national coordination of these organizations. This would include 
conferences of the local leaders, a national news-letter, and perhaps a 
coordinating committee for unemployment organizations. 
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3) Political and electoral action to obtain the long-range goals such as 
Full Employment legislation. i1t might be necessary to delay such action 
until the organization is strong enough to maintain its independence. 


4.) Cooperation and conmunication with organizations that are potential 
allies, e.g. the Labor and Civil Rights Movements, etc., to develop a 
a coalition. : 


It must be repeated that we recognize that the above programs and goals are 

not ones upon which a large number of white and Negro unemployed can be 
recruited. The initial recruitment and organization of the unemployed will 
proceed on the basis of the short-range programs outlined on pages 18-20. 
However, the long-range goals represent the primary reasons for organizing 

the projected movement, and BRAP workers should not lose sight of them; rather, 
they should endeavor to impart such consciousness (as well as the goal of 
breaking down racial prejudices) to all unemployed people. 


Programs for Students (BRAP staff) 

Initial BRAP structure: (to be expanded if resources aiieit 

1) Ten staff workers 

2) Two area Directors 

3) Research Director 

4) Project Coordinator 

The Project Coordinator willl be in charge of all the student aspects of 
the summer program. He will coordinate and insure continuity between pro- 


grams in the East and Southeast Baltimore areas, and between the Research 
Educational and Action programs. 


The Research Director will administer the staff workers, obtaining 
information necessary for the education and action projects. He will also 
be responsible for correlating the information and experience accumulated 
by BRAP and synthesizing it into a comprehensive body of knowledge that will 
be of use to this and other projects. In addition, he will serve as liason 
to the academic community (especially those individuals and re that 
will assist BRAP in its research. 


The Directors of East and Southeast Paltimore Areas will administer the 
actual contact work with the unemployed injtheir respective areas. They will 
- also develop relations with labor unions, churches, social workers, neighbor- 
hood clubs or associations, etc. which may be concerned with the problems of 
the unemployed in their areas. The Area Director will also cooperate with 
the Research Director in obtaining and using information, and with the Project 
Coordinator in pcnataes cocmein the educational programs and insuring project 
continuity. 


A. THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The BRAP staff will work with members of the academic community, labor 


unions, social agencies, etc. in researching analyzing three fields of concern: 
and 
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1) Analysis of the unemployed individuals and the community in which 
they live. Carried out largely through personal interviews and questionnaires, 
this will include the discovery of: attitudes, frustrations, daily problems, 
educational levels, personal and social aspirations, family situation etc. of 
the unempoyed in the area in which BRAP will be working. Much of this re- 
search has already been done, and a good deal more will be completed before 
the project officially opens. — 


2) Analysis of the economic conditions of Baltimore. This includes the 
overall industrial and employment trends in Baltimore and the surrounding 
areas; the relationship of defense and government contracts to these trends; 
existing and potential government works projects; the Manpower Development 
and Training Act projects; private retraining programs; Unemployment com- 
pensation and other general welfare provisions; the status and effect of 
labor unions, etc. 


3) Analysis of the political and economic power structure of Baltimore. 
This, the most difficult area of research will examine concentration of eco- 
nomic power in Baltimore; the chains of command within the industrial and 
business community; the political organizations and machines; the interrela- 
tionships among these centers of power. The primary purpose of this type of 
research is to determine those points of power which will respond to the 
pressures of a movement of the unemployed and act upon its immediate demands 
and long-range goals. 


The results of this research will be utilized in the educational semi- 
nars in which the BRAP staff will participate. They will serve, in 
addition, as the basis for designing and implementing programs for the 
unemployed movement itself. BRAP staff workers will be trained in the tech- 
niques of such research by competent people from the academic community, 
such as sociologists, economists, etc. 


B. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The project Coordinator, in cooperation with the other officers and 
various resource people in the academic community or with experience rele- 
vant to our endeavors, will conduct educational seminars for the entire staff. 
These seminars, which will be instituted as part of the working day of each 
BRAP worker (they will be held at least three times per week), will deal in 
the following fields: 


1) The economy. This will entail obtaining a basic understanding of the 
conditions in our national economy that have produced unemployment in the 
past few years and the relationship of these conditions to the Baltimore area. 


2) The sociology of unemployment. In this part of the educational program, 
the students will be acquainted with the existing information of the socio- 
logical and psychological conditions and attitudes of the poor in general 
and the unemployed in particular. This knowledge will be of help to those 
students who will be approaching the unemployed for the first time. 


3) The power structure of Baltimore. The BRAP students will be acquainted 
with the basic political facts of Baltimore, especially those relating to the 
areas in which they will be working. They will also obtain knowledge of tle 
various welfare agencies and provisions - in particular, the Unemployment 
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Insurance Law and the Devartment of Employment Security - which is necessary 
for their daily work. 


4.) Strategy and Tactics. ‘his part of the educational program will be 

_ based largeiy on discussions end written reports of the day's work. It will 
deal with what the various BRAP workers learned while in the field; how 

this and the more formal knowledge gained in the other parts of the educa- 


tional program can be integrated into the BRAP program to make its work more 


effective; what the relationship of the various short-run service projects 
is to the long-run goals of a movement of the unemployed, etc. This section 
of the educational program is of special importance since it will be here 

_ that continuing evaluations of the project will be made. 


The educational programs will be based on tne stand*rd literature in 
the ebove mentioned fields, materials published by SDS and other organizations, 
the information gathered by the BRAP research program, the experience of the 
BRAP staff and cther individuals, relevant periodical and newspaper articles 
and the findings of other research programs in Baltimore. 


C. FIELD WORK AND ACTION 


Naturally, the most important part of the BRAP program is the actual 
organization of .the unemployed. For this reason, the largest part of the 
BRAP worker's day will be spent in contacting and recruiting unemployed 
workers to form an organization. The following are the primary ways this 


should be approached: 


: 1) Interviewing unemployed workers in their homes in order to obtain 
information regarding their needs and to set a basis for recruiting them. 

A block-by-block break-down of unemployment in the areas that BRAP will 

work in has already been made available to us. This will greatly facilitate 


the work of the field staff. 


,2) Leafletting the unemployment compensation lines and talking to those 
in the line about the unemployment organization. | 


| 3) Holding training and discussion meetings with those unemployed of 
leadership rotential that we recruit in the above manner. 


4) Administering the service and action projects of the unemployment 
organization (as described above on pages 18-20). 


CONCLUSION 


A thoroughgoing and profound assault on poverty and unemployment must, 
in the final analysis, include the active participation of the poor and 
unemployed themselves. 


? American history testifies to the fact that, in the past, it has been 
the combination of economic growth and organization, especially in the trade 


unions, that has raised large groups of Americans from poverty and degrada- 
tion to security and dignity. 
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It is the belief of the Students for a Democratic Society that the time 
has come for another, hopefully final assault on these twin dbseases, and 
that the incalculable toll of human waste and misery that they have brought 
on must, once and for all, be completely eradicated. 


IDENTIFICATION OF STAFF OFFICERS 


Peter Dawidowicz, Project Coordinator | 

Peter is a student in Johns Hopkins University. He has been active in 
Maryland civil rights activities since 1961, including Route LO drives in 
1961 and 1962; Baltimore public accommodations, employment and voter regis- 
tration campaigns in 1961-64. He took part in the campaign to unionize 
laundry workers in Baltimore. Peter has been chairman of the Baltimore SDS 
chapter since.-October, 1963, and is on* the SDS National Council. 


Kimberly..Moody, Director of the Southeast Baltimore Area 

Kim is a Senior at Johns Hopkins. He was the founding chairman of the 
Baltimore SDS chapter, and is now a member of the National Council. He has 
been active in Maryland civil rights activities since 1960, including those 
listed above for Peter. Kim will stay on as Director of the Southeast 
Baltimore Area after the summer project. 


Edward Shiller, Research Director 

Ed is a Junior at Johns Hopkins. As a member of CIG and SDS, he parti- 
cipated in various civil rights activities; arrested twice during Baltimore 
sit-ins, Ed was a group leader and coordinator of the Route 40 freedom rides. 
Ka was also Director of the Voter Education Workshops of the Civic Interest 
Group in 1962. 


Yet to be named, Director of the East Baltimore Area 

Several people are now under consideration for this office. The criteria 
for selection will be: experinece, ability to work with people, and conmit- 
ment to stay on after the summer. 


OTATEMENT OF FINANCIAL NEEDS 


The organization of the unemployed and the specific programs designed 
to implement this will require a sound financial basis in order to be success-— 
ful. It is, of course, impossible for a student organization to finance such 
an ambitious task by itself, it will require the cooperation and sacrifice of 
our friends within the liberal, labor and academic communities. 


Estimated Expenses for the summer project: 


Two offices for two months $600.00 


Deposits on offices 3 200.00 


Office supplies 200.00 
(BRAP already possesses a considerable amount of office 


equipment. ) 
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Salaries 2880.00 


(To be distributed according to each staff 
member .s needs.) 


‘Housing for twelve staff members for two months 560.00 


Transportation 300.00 
(The size of the area in which BRAP will work requires 
transportation in the form of either 1) a used car; 
or 2) a fund for public transportation. ) 


Telephone | 60.00 
Gas and Electric seate for two offices : 40.00 
literature and Subscriptions 25.00 
‘Newspaper (mimeographed ) fies 50.00 


(If resources permit, BRAP will have the newspaper for 
the unemployed printed. ) : 


TOTAL $4815.00 
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REPORT 


of the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


PRACTICES IN BALTIMORE 


to the 


COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


May 4, 1964 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21235 


IN REFPILY REFER TO: 


May 4, 1964 


Mr. Robert M. Ball 
Commissioner of Social Security 


Dear Mr. Ball: 


The SSA Advisory Committee on Personnel Practices in Baltimore 
herewith presents the report of its review, together with its 
recommendations for action by the Administration. 


The Committee sincerely believes that the carrying out of its 
recommendations will serve the best interests of the Social 
Security Administration and its employees. We urge that they 
be accepted in the broadest context amone Administration 
officials. Further, it is hoped that these recommendations 
will be so implemented as to reflect a genuine concern on the 
part of management for the aspirations of its employees, and 
to insure that the full potential of each employee will be 
utilized in the administration of the social security program. 


We are impressed by your sincerity in the appointment of the 
Committee and the promptness of the actions you have taken to 
carry out several suggestions we made during the course of our 
deliberations. We are encouraged in our conviction that you 
intend to respond to the further recommendations made in this 
report in the spirit with which they are presented. 


We assume that you will give due consideration to distribution 
of copies of this report to appropriate agencies and news 
sources. 


Sincerely yours, 


OV nine 77. ze i oy toni. Z 


Clarence M. Mitchell, III Thomas D. Smith, Ir. 
Fred Fae Furman “oe ond nngt 


Louis Zawatzky, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
IN BALTIMORE 


I, Establishment of the Committee 


The Baltimore Branch of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People in August 1963 made allegations that "racially 
discriminatory policies of hiring and promotion” are followed in the 
Baltimore offices of the Social Security Administration. 


The Commissioner of Social Security expressed immediate and grave 

concern with this charge. He asked for a prompt personal discussion 

with representatives of the NAACP, and this discussion was held with 

Mrs. Juanita Jackson Mitchell, President of the Maryland State | : 
Conference of NAACP Branches. As a result of the meeting, agreement 

was reached that an advisory committee would be established to make 

a review of SSA personnel policies and practices in Baltimore and that 

the Committee would report its findings to the Commissioner. 


The SSA Advisory Committee on Personnel Practices in Baltimore was 
established by the Commissioner of Social Security on August 30, 1963. 


The Commissioner named the following as members of the Committee: 
(1) to represent the public 


Dr. Furman L. Templeton, Executive Director of the Baltimore 
Urban League 


Honorable Clarence M, Mitchell, III, Member of the Maryland 
House of Delegates from Baltimore's Fourth District; 


(2) to represent Social Security Administration employees 


Mr. Thomas D, Smith, Jr., President of Lodge 1923, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 


(3) to represent the Social Security Administration 


Mr. Fred Nichols, Executive Secretary of the Social Security 
Administration's Employment Policy Committee and Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner (Fair Employment) 


Mr. Louis Zawatzky, Deputy Director of the Division of Management , 
and Committee Chairman, 


The Division of Management, SSA, was given responsibility for providing 
facilities and staff assistance to the Committee in carrying out its 
assignment. 


The Commissioner set forth the Committee's assignment in the following 
letter to Dr. Templeton on August 30, 1963. Similar letters were sent 


to all other members: 


"I am very pleased that you have agreed to serve on the Advisory 
Committee that I have set up to review hiring and promotional 
procedures at the Baltimore Social Security installation. In 
addition to yourself, the Committee will include Clarence M, 
Mitchell, III, Member of the House of Delegates from Baltimore's 
Fourth District; Thomas D., Smith, Jr., President of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, Lodge #1923, which through 
an employee election has won the right to ‘exclusive recognition’ 
to represent the 10,000 employees at the Baltimore installation; 
Fred Nichols, Executive Secretary of the Social Security 
Administration's Employment Policy Committee, and Louis Zawatzky, 
Deputy Director of the Division of Management of the Social 
Security Administration. Mr. Zawatzky will serve as Chairman of 


the Committee, 


"In addition to asking the Committee to make a thorough examination 
of all procedures governing the hiring and promotion of personnel, 
I am asking that after it completes its studies the Committee 
recommend to me any changes that it believes would be helpful in 
assuring equal employment opportunities to all who seek employment, 
or are employed at the Social Security installation at Woodlawn. 


"I appreciate very much your willingness to take on this task 
despite the many calls upon your time. I assure you that I will 
value greatly your advice and counsel. 


"The Chairman will contact you concerning the time and place of 
the first meeting." 


As will be seen in the findings and recommendations of this report, the 
close interrelationships of the various personnel management activities 
of the agency required that the Committee touch on personnel policies 
and functions which are not literally "hiring and promotion procedures,’ 
but do have a direct bearing on those procedures. The Committee 
interpreted the Commissioner's reference to "procedures" in the broad 
sense of the word. We assumed that he was requesting a study not only 
of the "procedures" as such, but the way in which they are applied, the 
actual operating practices within the agency's policies and written 
procedures, 


II, The Historical Setting 


The Committee reviewed the historical setting of the Baltimore offices 
and the influence of that history on the situation we found in our 
current study. 


The Social Security Administration recordkeeping operation was established 
in Baltimore in 1936-37. It is unnecessary to recount here the problems 
of racial discrimination as they existed in Baltimore at that time. Note 
should be taken, also, of the disparity in educational backgrounds between 
white and Negro employees. This factor, coupled with the attitudes of 

the Baltimore community, had an effect on the agency's recruitment and 

the composition of its staff. The community environment also may have 

had adverse effects within the agency. 


III. Method 


The Committee's assignment was to make an impartial review of the 
hiring and promotional procedures and practices of the Baltimore 
offices. In defining the area to be included in its review, the 
Committee analyzed the source and nature of complaints which had 
been made to the NAACP, to the Office of Personnel, to Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner, and to others. Most of the complaints 
originated in large organization units engaged in extensive clerical 
operations, as distinguished from the staff divisions engaged in 
directing nationwide Social Security Administration policies and 
programs. Specifically, most of the complaints were centered in 

the Division of Accounting Operations. A small number came from 
the Baltimore Payment Center, the Division of Disability Operations, 
and the Division of Management. Accordingly, the Committee centered 
its review on these "operating" units, and its findings relate 
primarily to them, 


The Committee interpreted its assignment as that of making a broad 

review of agency practices. It did not consider itself an “investigative' 
committee in the normal sense of that term. It obtained basic infor- 
mation on a wide variety of matters related to its review. 


The review led to a number of findings concerning various personnel 
practices which are not "hiring and promotional" but are closely 
related and which may affect employees adversely. As we continued 
our review, our method was influenced by the fact that many practices 
which lead to complaints of racial discrimination by Negro employees 
were objected to by others as "favoritism" or discriminatory on some 
other grounds, such as age, sex, or ethnic background. 


The Committee held 24 meetings between September 11, 1963, and May 4, 
1964, at which time it completed its final report. 


The Committee proceeded as follows: 


1. 


10. 


il. 


Reviewed the 1948 report of a special committee (the Ewing 
Committee) which inquired into the problems of Negro employment, 
promotion, and transfer in the Baltimore offices of the Social 
Security Administration. 


Reviewed the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Social Security Administration policy statements on equal 
employment opportunities, and the procedural issuances related 
to them, including the promotion plans. 


Read reports on the several programs and activities initiated by 
the Administration in recent years and currently to insure fair 
employment practices. 


Considered findings of several special studies of employment 
practices made by the Office of Personnel. 


Reviewed a variety of statistical reports submitted by the Office 
of Personnel on Negro and non-Negro employment in the Baltimore 
offices, covering the period of 1947 to 1964, 


Interviewed the Social Security Administration Deputy Employment Policy 
Officer, the Personnel Officer, and selected members of the Office 
of Personnel staff. 


Interviewed the Directors and Deputy Directors of the larger 
divisions. 


Discussed with the president of the AFGE union local the nature 
of complaints received by the union, and organization areas where such 
complaints are centered. 


Reviewed the general nature of the complaints made by individual 
employees to the NAACP and to the Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner (Fair Employment). The Special Assistant is not 
restricted to considering matters alleging racial discrimination, 
but receives and takes appropriate action on discrimination 
complaints of any type, presented by any employee. 


Interviewed 10 supervisors, some from organization units where 
allegations of racial discrimination had been made (8 white, 
2 Negro). 


Interviewed 54 employees (21 white and 33 Negro) engaged in 
clerical or technical work at various grade levels in six 
divisions. 


The interviews with the 54 employees and 10 supervisors followed an 

informal but fairly consistent pattern, centering around the questions 

of whether the employee believed that racial discrimination existed, 

whether he had observed it, and whether he had personally been subjected ; 
to it. In each division or branch concerned, the Committee interviewed 

a sufficient number of persons to get an impression of whether a pattern 
of compliance or noncompliance with agency policies existed; it then 
moved on to the next organization unit. The interviews were almost all 
from the large operating divisions: Division of Accounting Operations, 
35; Division of Disability Operations, 13; and the Baltimore Payment 
Center, 7. The rest were scattered among three other divisions, Of 

the employees, 20 (3 white and 17 Negro) appeared on their own request 

or at the request of other interested parties. Thirty-four (18 white 

and 16 Negroes) were selected for interview at random, by the Standards 
and Methods Branch of the Office of Personnel, from a limited sample of 
employees in the specific areas under consideration, and the interviewees 
were unknown to the Committee members before their appearance. 
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IV. Findings 
The Sources of Complaints 


In view of the localized nature of complaints made by employees, 
noted elsewhere in this report, the Committee made a brief review 
of the nature of the Baltimore Social Security Administration 
organization structure, and the roles played by various segments 
in the total mission of the Administration. Our purpose was to 
attempt to relate the complaints to specific work settings. 


Baltimore is the national headquarters of the entire social 
security program, which currently pays monthly benefits to 19 
million retired or disabled workers and their dependents and 
survivors of deceased workers. Paymentsto beneficiaries under 

the program totalled more than 15.4 billion dollars in 1963. 

To carry out this work, the Administration has 35,000 employees 
deployed among more than 600 offices in all States and territories. 
The policies, plans, programs and procedures for this nationwide 
activity are established or controlled by the Baltimore office. 

The direction of the program is carried out under the Commissioner's 
supervision through the nine divisions in Baltimore and two bureaus 
located in Washington, D.C, These activities of national scope 
are carried out by approximately 2,000 of the 10,000 employees in 
Baltimore, primarily professional and technical people with 
supporting clerical assistance. 


In addition, the Baltimore offices carry on a great amount of day- 
to-day routine operating work required by the administration of the 
program. For example, the detailed earnings records of all wage 
earners and self-employed persons who are covered by the United 
States social security program are maintained in the Woodlawn 
buildings. All individual claims for disability benefits, wherever 
they originate, are reviewed and final action on their approval or 
disapproval is taken in this office. Payments to disability bene- 
ficiaries and foreign beneficiaries are controlled here, and each 
month the individual payment accounts are brought up-to-date and 
certified to the Treasury Department for the issuance of social 
security checks. Benefit claims of all types originating in foreign 
countries also are acted on. In all, approximately 8,000 technicians 


and clerical employees do these types of work. 


The “operating™ work is done primarily in four organization segments. 
The Division of Disability Operations and the Division of Management 
have dual responsibilities. In part each gives policy and direction 
to certain activities on a nationwide basis, but a large part of 
each of these two divisions perform specific routine operations 
limited to Baltimore. The Baltimore Payment Center and the Division 
of Accounting Operations are engaged almost exclusively in work of 


a processing nature. 


The largest single organization in the Baltimore structure is the 
Division of Accounting Operations, with about 5,800 employees, of 
whom 26 percent are Negro. This division has been the record- 
keeping core of the entire social security operation since 1936. 

It is here that social security account numbers used on a worldwide 
basis originate, and it is here that the 76 million active individual 
earnings records accounts on which all social security benefit 
payments are based are maintained and brought up to date individually 
every three months. Specifically there is a detailed record here of 
the earnings of every individual who pays the social security ''tax"’ 
from the time he was first covered under the law. For almost every 
American born after 1918, this record covers his entire lifetime 
earnings. : 


The Division of Accounting Operations recordkeeping job has become, 
in less than 30 years, the largest bookkeeping operation in the 
world. Not only is it tremendous in size, but its responsibility 
is equally great; the amount of the retirement income which almost 
every American can look forward to is dependent on the accuracy and 
completeness of the records kept in this division. 


An accounting record of such magnitude entails a vast amount of 
detailed, routine clerical work, and large numbers of employees 
who are able to do the work accurately and rapidly. The agency 
recognizes the problems inherent in the skillful personnel 
management required by this large, routine operation. The division 
has worked continuously to improve its program results. 


The Division of Accounting Operations has been in the forefront in 
the automation of its recordkeeping. From 1936 to the mid-1950's 
it was a leader among Government and industrial organizations in 
the use of "conventional" electric cardpunching and tabulating 
systems. Starting early in the 1950's it pioneered in the develop- 
ment and later in the use of automatic data processing systems 
using the most efficient types of high speed electronic computers. 
These steps toward automation were inevitable with the rapid growth 
of the social security records and the frequent expansions of the 
program. However, no Division of Accounting Operations employee 
has been laid off because of automation. The introduction of 
computer-type automation introduced some new specialties and a 

new type of career; selections for this new area were made from 
among Division of Accounting Operations employees. A further 
beneficial by-product of automation has been the elimination of 
some of the most routine work, and a resulting upgrading of almost 
all Division of Accounting Operations clerical jobs in recent years. 
Some years ago, for example, the entrance grade into the Division 
of Accounting Operations was GS-1 and the bulk of the work was at 
the GS-2 level. Today the entrance level is GS-2, and the bulk 

of the work is at the GS-3, 4 and 5 levels. 


As noted above, we gave attention to the organization structure of 
the Baltimore offices in an effort to find out the relationships, — 
if any, between the complaints coming to the Committee and the 
Special Assistant and the work environment of the employees con- 
cerned, The majority of the adverse comments on agency personnel 
practices came from the Division of Accounting Operations. Other 
complaints came from employees in the Baltimore Payment Center, 
the Division of Management, and the Division of Disability 
Operations. A few of the allegations came from employees per- 
forming technical and analytical work in other divisions. 


While the Committee's conclusions and recommendations are set 
forth below in general terms, it is on the operating areas that 
primary attention should be centered, However, on the basis of 
the above, all divisions should give attention to the problems 
cited, and particularly those divisions in which there are only 


a small number of Negroes. 
Ewing Committee Report (1948 


The Committee reviewed the report of the only previous study of 

the agency which paralleled its ow. In 1948 protests of discrimination 
were leveled against the former Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, the only part of the present Social Security Administration 
then located in Baltimore, primarily in relation to the Division of 
Accounting Operations. As a result, the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency (now the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), 
appointed a special committee, commonly referred to as the Ewing 
Committee, to inquire into the problems of Negro employment, promotion 
and transfer in Baltimore. The Committee's significant recommendations 
were that: | 


(1) the Bureau seek and appoint qualified persons to the guard 
force without regard to race; 


(2) qualified persons be appointed to positions in the personnel 
office and in secretarial jobs without regard to race; 


(3) segregated units be discontinued; 


(4) Negro employees be given equal consideration for vacancies 
in group leader positions regardless of the racial composition 
of the group; 


(5) selection for supervisory positions above group leader be 
made solely on the basis of merit; . 


Z 
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candidates for supervisory training be selected without 
regard to race; 


(7) the Bureau undertake implementation (of these recommendations) 
in a manner as would indicate that they were a part of normal 
processes; and 


(8) a progress report to the Administrator and the committee be 
made within 90 days. 


The recommendations of the Ewing Committee were basically implemented. 
Negroes were appointed to the guard force, which was later transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the General Services Administration. A Negro 
was appointed asa counsellor in the personnel office and a few to 
secretarial jobs, although none was employed in the placement functions 
in the personnel office, as the Committee indicated might be advisable. 
Segregated units were discontinued, Some Negro supervisors were 
assigned to units regardless of the racial composition of the groups. 


The implementation of the Ewing Committee recommendations was 
accomplished without disruption to the organization. 


The Ewing Committee suggested a prompt follow-up report on direct 
compliance, but made no recommendation for a follow-up study of the 
agency's programs for action on the problem of racial discrimination. 


Limitations on Promotional Opportunities 


The grade and salary structure of two of the major organization units 
in Baltimore, the Division of Accounting Operations and the Baltimore 
Payment Center, strictly limits the number of promotional opportunities, 
The basic work in both of these organizations is essentially clerical. 
Both employ large numbers of clerks in grades 2 through 5, and the 
superstructure of higher grade and supervisory positions is relatively 
small. Opportunities for advancement, irrespective of race or sex, 

are limited, and the bulk of the employees can expect to spend their 
working years, their full careers,in these clerical positions. 


Advancement into higher grade positions in other headquarters divisions 
is blocked, for many employees, by the experience and training required. 
The other divisions are engaged largely in professional and technical 
work, Almost all of the higher grade positions are held by actuaries, 
economists, management analysts, information specialists, legislative 
analysts, disability claims reviewers and others who must meet high 
standards of qualifying experience and who must have had a college 
education or equivalent experience. They also must be certified for 
entrance into these careers by the Civil Service Commission on the 
basis of the test scores they receive on the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination or other comparable examinations. 
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The grade level "pyramid" found in the Social Security Administration 
also is a "fact of life" in the entire Federal establishment, as shown 


by the following percentage figures: 


SSA SSA U.S. Government 
DAO Baltimore Nationwide Nationwide 


Percent of employees 
in grades GS-1-4 63.3 49.9 44.8 OR 


Percent of employees 
in grades GS-5-8 29.1 26.0 20.1 28.1 


Percent of employees 7 
in grades GS-9-12 6.5 19.0 32.0 28.2 


Percent of employees 
in GS-13 and above 1.1 5.1 Sel 8.4 


The figures for the Federal Government vary somewhat from those in 
the Social Security Administration because of the higher grades of 
employees in Federal agencies which are primarily regulatory and have 
no clerical "operating" function comparable to that of the Division 
of Accounting Operations, nor technical programs such as the claims 
examining responsibilities of the Social Security Administratton as 

a whole. 


These figures demonstrate roughly that at any given moment, perhaps 
one Division of Accounting Operations employee out of 99 can aspire 
to a GS-13 position in the division, provided he has the ability, 
and also provided there is reasonable turnover in the GS-13 jobs. 
Some key executive positions in the Social Security Administration 
have been occupied by the same person for 27 years. 


The Committee believes that many clerical employees are realistic 
as to the circumstances and their own capabilities. They recognize 
that they have and will continue to have a productive career in 
their present area of work, 


Trends in Grade Levels and Employment of Negroes 


The Committee reviewed the statistical data on Negro employment in 
Baltimore provided by the Office of Personnel. The tables used are 
attached to this report; the data start with 1947, the earliest year 
for which these records are available. The Committee believes that 
the trends brought out by the data are of considerable significance 
to the purpose of its review, 
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As of January 1964, Negroes comprised 20.4 percent of employment 
in the Social Security Administration Baltimore complex, or 2,183 
of the 10,697 employees. 


There has been a movement of Negroes into technical, professional 
and senior clerical positions, particularly since 1958. There are 
now 1,204 Negro employees at grade 4 and above. (See attached 
tables.) 


Less than nine percent of the Negro employees are in grades 1 and 
2 and more than 54 percent are in grades 4 and above. The highest 
grade occupied by a Negro is GS-14, 


The proportion of Negroes to non-Negroes in the individual GS 
grades has moved upward in recent years. Negroes make up more 
than 21 percent of total employment in every grade from GS-2 
through GS-5, Negroes account for more than 10 percent of total 
staffing of every grade through GS-8, Although the proportion 
of Negroes in the technical-professional jobs (GS-9 to 12) is 
below 10 percent, it has increased each year since 1958, and 
particularly from 1962 to 1964, 


The trend of recent years was accelerated during the period this 
Committee was meeting; there has been additional emphasis on the 
recruitment of Negroes and the selection of qualified Negroes for 
promotions, and the results are now evident. Between July 1, 1963, 
and January 2, 1964, Negro employment increased by 62 while non- 
Negro employment declined by 93. This increased the Negro 
percentage of total staffing from 19.8 percent to 20.4 percent. 
The Negro percentage of total staff also increased in most grades 
through GS-12 during this six-month period. For example, the 
increase was from 8.3 percent to 15.6 percent at grade 7, and 
from 1.5 percent to 3.5 percent at grade 12. 


Negroes represent four percent of the Social Security Administration 
supervisory staff, and this proportion has changed little since 
1962, the earliest date for which accurate data on supervisors are 
available. The percent of Negro supervisors to total supervisory 
staff remains at a low level, although there has been an improve- 
vy in the grades of Negro supervisors. (See Appendix 1, Chart 
5. | 


Because of the steady growth of the social security program over 
the years the Social Security Administration, unlike some other 


E. 
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Federal agencies, has had an opportunity to provide stable and 
expanding employment for its staff, and to implement staff develop- 
ment and utilization programs on a systematic basis. It has not 
had periodic severe contractions, with the attendant problem of 
major reductions in force. On the other hand it has gone through 
“crash" periods of program expansion in which many opportunities 
for advancement developed but during which, also, program urgency 
appears to have outweighed forceful attention to what might well 
have been desirable personnel practices. As program growth con- 
tinues, and normal turnover occurs, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration will have repeated opportunities for dard: should provide 
leadership in the program for equality in employment and other 
personnel areas, 


Discussion with Management Officers 


In discussions with several division heads and staff officers 
the Committee found that the attitude and the intent of Social 
Security Administration management is excellent with respect to 
carrying out the equal employment opportunity progran. 


When pressed for comments on the allegations of discrimination and 

poor supervisory practices with respect to certain individuals and 
specific organization areas, the response of the officials was less 
complete. Each official was aware of specific grievances and indicated 
that the organization was handling each case in a fair and diligent 
manner. The officials seemed less aware, however, of the existence 

of improper activities on the part of individual supervisors, nor 

were they fully aware of the impact of. such sesmeceacssi on employee 
attitudes in the affected units. Sea 


Some officials pointed out that in an organization of 10,000 people 
it is impossible to guarantee that no discrimination particularly 
covert discrimination, does exist. Each assured the Committee, | 
however, that he is prepared to take forthright steps to correct 
such situations where they are found to exist. 


Interviews with Employees 


The interviews with employees were conducted on a selective basis, 

as noted above, with emphasis on the operating divisions and primarily 

the Division of Accounting Operations in order to center attention on 
organizational locations where personnel problems might be most 

apparent. Some areas appeared to be free of any complaint of discri- 
mination. However, in other areas there were complaints ‘of discrimination 
which the Committee believes to have been well-founded. 


"Discrimination" in the sense of racial bias was not the only "factor 
attacked in some of the interviews. Some Negro employees and many of 
the whites believe that poor supervisory abilities or pergona 
favoritism contribute to the discontent evidenced. 
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The points cited by employees as areas where either racial discrimination 
or poor supervision or favoritism are evidenced were as follows: 


1. 


Evaluation and selection for promotion. A majority of interviewees 
believe that some form of discrimination could be and is exercised 
in making promotions, and that the best candidate is not always 
selected for promotion. In part the use of subjective factors in 
the evaluation form was criticized; the absence of objectively 
demonstrable factors was cited as an opportunity for the supervisor 
to exercise bias in a way which no one could review effectively. 


The interviewees noted the very low number of Negroes in 
secretarial and supervisory positions as evidence of bias. 
Generally, the employees showed a lack of understanding of 
and confidence in the administration of promotion procedures. 
This is especially true in the lower grades among those 
interviewed. There were a few employees who had no criticism 
of the way in which people are selected for promotion or other 
assignments. 


Recommendations for reassignment or transfer. Interviewees 
felt that bias is present in making reassignments. Employees 
have considerable difficulty in obtaining reassignments when 
they seek them, or their present supervisorsmay successfully 
oppose the reassignment on the grounds that the employee is 
needed in his present position. Further study by the Committee 
indicates that there are weakneeses in the "application for 
reassignment” procedure. 


Work assignments, Some employees felt that easier assignments 

are made to "favored" employees, and that the tedious assignments 
go to others, sometimes on a racial pattern. Similarly, some 
employees believe that details, special assignments and special 
training which may work to an employee's advantage go to the 
"favorites." 


Performance evaluations. These evaluations were noted as a 
device used for biased action in the same way as are promotion 
evaluations. : 


Hiring practices. Interviewees cited instances in which job 
applicants were given cursory treatment by placement officers 
when seeking information as to the employment possibilities in 
the Social Security Administration. This problem was mentioned 
as primarily affecting Negro applicants, who were said to have 
been given inadequate information as to examinations and job 
openings. Applicants also were alleged to have been unable to 
find out their test score or their relative position on the 
eligible register. 


Several other items involving alleged bias were lower on the list. 
They included selections for merit awards, selections for overtime, 
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and the granting of leave, These comments appear to further 
reflect a lack of employee confidence in the objectivity of 
supervisors in certain organization areas. 


Retaliation, An example of poor supervisory practice given by 
some employees was retaliation by supervisors against employees 
who file complaints against selection procedures or other super- 
visory actions. Such retaliation was reported to take the form 
of more tedious assignments, a tightening up of the work rules 
against the individual involved, or a reduction in performance 
ratings. Less direct, but more serious, threats of reduced per- 
formance ratings are alleged as a device used by supervisors. 


A constantly recurring comment by clerical employees was that 
"management'' as represented by division supervisors at all levels 
sets itself apart from employees. This impression on the part 

of employees was confirmed by some supervisors interviewed, who 
indicated that they had been indoctrinated in this way by division 
management. The comments took several forms, such as: supervisors 
are "production oriented"; higher management always backs lower 
level supervisors, even when they are wrong; some firstline super- 
visors hold themselves aloof; there is no attempt to identify 
employees and supervisors with a common objective; some division, 
branch and section chiefs are so far removed from the day-to-day 
work that employees who have been in the organization for several 
years have never seen them and don't know their names; some first- 
line supervisors complain that they are only production "straw 
bosses,'' not true supervisors. 


There is no formal procedure for announcing vacancies to employees, 
with the exception of certain positions in the Division of 
Accounting Operations and the Baltimore Payment Center. Thus 
employees know of vacancies in which they might have been interested 
only when they read the bi-weekly announcements of promotions posted 
on the bulletin boards. Most employees interviewed believed that 
the failure to announce vacancies is an effort on the part of 
management to keep this information from them. 


The counselling of employees on careers available to them in the 
Administration is limited. The Administration has taken a 
pioneering step in providing a 13-volume Job Information and 
Career Guide which discusses every type of work in the entire 
agency, shows all of the interrelationships between types of 
work and discusses the qualifications which must be acquired to 
move from one area to another. For clerical employees particularly 
this source is not sufficient. Supervisors and the Office of 
Personnel should provide the assistance needed by employees to 
adapt the information available to their own personal planning. 
The Committee observed that many supervisors have not set out 

to broaden their own horizons so they can provide this help, 

and the Office of Personnel is not adequately staffed to do so. 
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Position qualification requirements must fit the job to be filled. 
However, interviewees charged that through narrowing the job con- 
tent, through the use of "above minimum” requirements, through 
narrow interpretation of qualification requirements, and through 
changing qualification criteria without adequate notification to 
interested employees, suitable candidates may be excluded from 
competition in certain divisions or in certain jobs. 


Conversely, it was charged that names of employees which did 

not even appear on an original promotion listing were later added 
to the list and that these employees were the ones promoted. 

This was cited as an unexplained variation in promotion practice 
and possibly a violation of procedure. 


In the absence of a uniform performance evaluation plan, applicable 
to the entire Baltimore installation, discussions of evaluations 
by supervisors with their employees are not carried out on a 
uniform basis. Some supervisors review performance with employees 
on an intermittent, informal basis; others make a formal review 
annually or more often. Both methods appear to be acceptable. 
However, some supervisors do not use either method and their 
employees, consequently, are not sure of "where they stand" in 
terms of the quality and acceptability of their work. 


Lack of uniform application of certain policies or procedures by 
supervisors was noted. In addition to variances in the objectivity 
of promotional evaluations and selections, employees mentioned the 
application of the "Attendance" rule, or sick leave frequency 
formula, in making employee evaluations. The Committee found that 
both employees and supervisors who were interviewed had varying 


interpretations of the way the formula should be applied. 


The Administration is making a worthwhile effort in providing an 
after-hours adult education program in collaboration with the 
Baltimore County school system and certain universities, A 
number of employees feel this program would be more effective 

if the courses were more specifically related to their work 
assignments, so that they could improve their job performance} 
or covered subject matter which would more directly prepare 
them to compete for promotions. 


Some employees feel that their grievances have not been pressed 
to a final decision with line management by the employee counsellors, 
but have been allowed to "die out" somewhere along the way. 


Reinstatement of a former employee often is at the entrance level 
rather than at the grade he held on resignation. This practice is 
of concern to such employees. Some charged that Negroes are normally 
reinstated at the entrance grade and white employees more often 

at the grade from which they resigned. 


Cc. 
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Results of Complaints and Appeals 


One of the items of interest to the Committee was the results of both 

appeals and informal complaints made by employees on the ground of racial : 
bias. Formal appeals, where corrective action is not taken by the agency, 

must be channeled to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Employment Policy Officer, and from him to the President's Committee. - 
In the last three years, eight formal appeals have been filed by head- | 
quarters employees, five have been adjudicated by the Department or the 
President's Committee, two were withdrawn, and one is still pending. 

Of all formal appeals adjudicated, in no case did the Department or 

the President's Committee find evidence of racial discrimination. 


The Special Assistant has received 534 informal complaints of all 

types since September 1963, including but not limited to those alleging 
racial bias. He has investigated 196 cases and resolved 119 of them 
to date. 


More than half of the complaints involved the performance evaluation 
process. Of the 246 Negro and 47 white employees complaining about 
performance evaiuations, 196 stated that bias is shown on the subjective 
items of the Form 6068. (While the Committee was meeting, Form 6068 
was discontinued and an improved form substituted for it. Subjective 
items receive materially less emphasis on the new form, particularly 

in connection with consideration for promotions.) 


An additional 117 employees, 109 Negroes and 8 whites, complained 


because they were not promoted. In total, 194 employees filed 
complaints about the Social Security Administration promotion and 
reassignment procedures. 


To date most of the cases involving the promotion and reassignment 
procedures and about 25 percent of the performance evaluation problems 
have been resolved, These cases have been resolved at the supervisory 
level. 


The Special Assistant, with the help of the Personnel Office, is 
continuing to investigate the individual complaints, and is reducing 
his current backlog as promptly as possible. A summary of the 
complaints follows: 


AREAS OF COMPLAINTS 


Complaints Received Complaints Investigated 
Negro White Negro White 
1. Hiring 25 2 2 1 
2. Promotion or 7 
Reassignment 165 29 114 "12 
3. Performance : 
Evaluations 246 47 53 14 


78 


Total 
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In addition 20 complaints involving working conditions were received. 


A more detailed breakdown of the complaints is appended to this report. 


Social Security Administration Action Programs for Equal Opportunity 


The Committee found that the Social Security Administration in recent 
years has been carrying out a program to insure equal employment 
opportunities within the Administration, The program has been 
increased in intensity in the last three years. The Committee notes 
several points on which there is need for further development, in 

its recommendations. Listed below are examples which the Committee 
believes to be particularly significant: 


1. Policy 


Policy statements have been issued to all supervisors, providing 
proper, clear, and unequivocal guidance on fair employment. The 
basic statement was written by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration's parent Department; it 
has been supplemented by Social Security Administration bulletins 

to all employees. For example, on June 17, 1963, the Commissioner 
issued a bulletin to Social Security Administration employees nation- 
wide in which he strongly reaffirmed the President's stand on equal 
opportunities as applied specifically to employment and promotions 
within the agency. He called on all supervisors for their cooperation 
in insuring full implementation of the program, and reminded employees 
of their unqualified right to take up any complaint of discrimination 
directly with the independent employment policy officers (see 
Appendix 3). Policies have been kept up to date in terms of the 
guidelines issued by the President's Committee. 


2. Information to Bmployees 


Information on the policy is posted on all bulletin boards, together 
with directions on steps an employee may take to present his case 

if he feels he has been the object of discrimination. An independent 
line of complaint, separate from the employee's supervisory line, 

is provided for. 


3. Recruitment 


The agency has carried out an intensive recruitment program for the 
Baltimore office, involving high school students in the Baltimore 
area and college students on a nationwide basis. This program has 
been in operation for several years. High school graduates are 
tested and selected for employment on the basis of their test 
results. In order to encourage Negro high school students to take 
the examinations, announcements of examinations are sent to the 
Afro-American, the Urban League, the NAACP, and other predominantly 
Negro organizations, In addition, placement officers have been in 
repeated contact with local schools that have shown interest in 
Social ce na job opportunities, Representatives 
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of the Social Security Administration have visited many 
predominantly Negro high schools and school representatives 
have attended the Administration's High School Faculty Day 
program held at Woodlawn. 


An interesting sidelight on this activity is a statement made 
in 1961 by the late Mr. William Jones, a placement counsellor 
for the Negro high schools in Baltimore City. Mr. Jones said, 
"If it were not for the social security people, I don't know 
what we would do with our Negro graduates." 


Similar efforts are made to recruit Negro college graduates, 

Since August 1961, representatives of the Social Security 
Administration headquarters office have visited 47 a11-Negro 
colleges and universities. Negro college placement officials 

attend the yearly conferences of college placement officials 

held by SSA in Baltimore where the job opportunities in the 

Social Security Administration and the Social Security Adminis tration 
recruitment program are described in detail. 


At the Committee's suggestion, current Social Security Administration 
college and other recruitment pamphlets have been revised to add 
photographs of Negro employees engaged in technical and professional 
jobs along with their non-Negro counterparts. 


Employment Policy Committee 


In September 1961, the Social Security Administration established 

an Employment Policy Committee to assist and advise the Executive 
Staff and supervisors in carrying out the program on equal employment 
opportunity. The Committee is composed of the Deputy Employment _ 
Policy Officer, the Personnel Officer and deputy directors of all large 
divisions, It has met regularly to make surveys and studies of 
overall compliance with the equal employment opportunity program 

and to recommend positive steps for insuring fair employment policies 
and practices in the recruitment, placement and promotion of social 
security personnel. The Employment Policy Committee has investigated 
complaints of discrimination, made studies of underutilization of 
Negro employees, and has been instrumental in requiring careful 
attention to promotions and placements for Negro employees. 


Supervisory Training 


The Social Security Administration for some time has had training 
courses for supervisors in Baltimore covering all basic personnel 
policies and supervisory practices. Such courses in the Division 
of Accounting Operations are directed primarily to supervisory 

trainees and are in addition to staff meetings for all regular 

supervisors. On the initiative of the Office of Personnel, inter- 
mittent courses on personnel policy for supervisors in the other 
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divisions were established on a regular basis in April 1963, 
and are scheduled to include all supervisors over the next 
several months. All of the courses cited include attention 
to equal employment policies. 


Promotion Plans 


The Social Security Administration has had written promotion plans 
with explicit requirements for nondiscrimination for a number of 
years. In some instances the plans combine objective factors such 
as test results, production records and accuracy records with 
subjective factors such as the supervisor's evaluation to select 
candidates for promotions. 


While the Committee was meeting the plans were being changed to 
give greater assurance that selections will be made objectively. 
As a result of the Committee's concern, this work was greatly 
accelerated, The changes, which have been put into effect in 
some divisions and are currently being extended to all others, 
insure that all eligible individuals will receive consideration 
for promotion on the basis of objective criteria and that sub- 
jective criteria will be reserved, if needed at all, for making 
the actual selections. . 


Special Studies 


A number of special studies involving Negro employees also have 
been completed. For example, during 1962, at the request of the 
Employment Policy Committee, a study was made of all Negro college 
graduates occupying positions GS-5 and below to identify employees 
with skills beyond their present work assignments. Negroes 
identified as a result of this study were brought to the attention 
of appropriate placement officers to assure their being given 
active consideration for higher level vacancies as they become 
qualified and eligible. Eleven of these employees had been 
promoted between the time of the study and September 1963. 
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V. Interim Actions Completed 


During the course of the Committee's deliberations, certain topics were 
discussed on which it was evident action could be taken without waiting 
for the final report. The Committee suggested that prompt action be 
taken on these matters by the Administration, and on rechecking at a 
later date found that appropriate action had been taken. Examples are: 


ro 
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A Negro placement officer and an additional Negro employee counselor, 
both of whom are well-qualified, were hired by the Office of 


Personnel. 


The position of Special Assistant to the Commissioner (Fair Employ- 
ment) was strengthened by the detail of a staff assistant. Positions 
similar to that of the Special Assistant were set up in two of the 
larger divisions. 


A Negro physician was employed part time in the Employee Health Unit. 


While the headquarters Supervisory Training Course has been in 
operation for some time, the sessions in the course devoted to fair 
employment were given added support during this period. The regular 
lecture staff on this and closely related subjects was enlarged to 
add the Chairman of the Employment Policy Committee, the Associate 
Deputy Employment Policy Officer, the Director and Deputy Director 
of the Division of Management and the Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner. 


Because of. the Committee's direct interest in improvement of the 
promotion procedures, particularly for clerical employees, the 
Commissioner gave prompt and intense personal attention to this 
subject. He instructed his staff to develop new promotion pro- 
cedures for all Baltimore employees in grades 1 to 6 which would 
be based primarily on objective, measurable factors rather than 
subjective judgment. The new procedures were completed while the 
Committee was still meeting and short deadline dates established 
for their full implementation in every division. In the first 
competition for promotions to supervisory positions in the Division 
of Accounting Operations under the new procedure, there were nine 
Negroes among a total of 39 successful candidates. 


Employee acceptance of the new procedure is reported by the employee 
union to be enthusiastic. | 


As a part of the revision of the promotion procedures, the 
Commissioner directed the discontinuance of the employee evaluation 
form No. 6068. The form had come under attack in the Committee's 
discussions with employees on the grounds that it was too heavily 
weighted toward subjective factors when used for ranking employees 
for promotion, and so might reflect the personal bias of the rating 
supervisor. An improved and more objective rating form was devised 
and adopted, and is now in use in the Division of Accounting 
Operations. 


7. In anticipation of the Committee's needs and the requirements of 
such data for other purposes, the Office of Personnel increased the 
frequency of its statistical reporting on Negro employment from an 
annual to a semi-annual schedule. 


8. The Director of the Division of Management issued additional infor- 
mation to all Baltimore employees covering the channels available 
for the discussion of problems or complaints. Specific attention 
was given to the means available to them for raising questions of 
discrimination. 


9. Accelerated attention was given by the Personnel Office and the 
Special Assistant to the investigation and resolution of a number 
of employee complaints of unfair treatment. 


10. Investigation of the administration of the "request for reassignment” 
procedure was started. 


ll. Pictures of Negro employees in technical and professional positions 
were introduced into the Social Security Administration recruitment 
pamphlets. 


12. Complaints of low morale, unsatisfactory supervisor-employee 
relationships and poor working conditions were made by employees 
of the warehouse and the chauffeur pool. The agency initiated an 
investigation, working with the employees, the union and the super- 
visors. As a result, the deficiencies in the working conditions 
were corrected, and the job and grade structure was adjusted to 
eliminate the lowest grade jobs among the chauffeurs. An attempt 
also is being made to obtain a favorable adjustment in the Wage 
Board pay scale for the warehouse employees. Effective lines of 
commnication were opened to responsible supervisors, and regular 
training meetings on human relations and personnel policies are 
being conducted with the first-line supervisors. 


13. A number of positions above grade GS-9 were filled by Negroes for 
the first time, and there was a significant improvement in general 
in the grade levels of Negro employees. (See Appendix 1, Charts 1 
and 3). | 


As its interviews with employees progressed, and through discussions with 
union representatives and others, the Committee found there was an 
improvement in the general atmosphere of the Baltimore offices on the 
matter of complaints of discrimination. This favorable change, the 
Committee believes, came about in part as the result of the attention 
centered on the problems by the Committee's work. 


VI. Conclusions 


On the basis of its review, the Committee has arrived at the following 
conclusions: 


Social Security Administration Policy 


While the Administration's policies as reflected in the pertinent 
issuances in the personnel management area are good, we note that 
they are not always properly applied. The policies themselves take a 
forceful position with no provision for deviation on the matter of 
merit, impartially assessed, as the basis for selection, promotion and 


other related personnel actions. 


Procedures for Personnel Actions — 


Like the policy statements, the personnel procedures provide for fair 
treatment of all employees and for execution of the policies in full 
compliance with the principles stated. In common with all guides to 
,\ action, the procedural statements assume honest, careful and proper 

_ {action by supervisors and others who are charged with carrying them 
out. The Committee believes the procedures have in some instances 
been subverted or ignored in practice. We note that the Administration 
has taken steps to reduce opportunities for abuse of the promotion 
procedure, and the Committee has called attention to the need for 
similar action in several other procedures in our findings. 


Actions by Division Directors 


Our observations lead us to the conclusion that individual division 
directors, while of good intent, are not of their own knowledge suffi- 
ciently aware of the problems and attitudes which recur at the employee 
level; they do not know how policies and procedures are carried out in 
practice. Too much reliance is placed on the supervisory hierarchy, 
and too little attention is given to personal "grass roots" exploration 
of problems, or to requiring independent appraisals of employee attitudes 
and of the execution of personnel policies and procedures. This situ- 
ation presents a serious problem in terms of his own time to the head 
of a large division; certainly we do not suggest that he mst involve 
himself in supervising day-to-day work which should be delegated to 
others. Rather, we are concerned with the director seeing that he 
knows "what is going on" first-hand rather than relying solely on his 
top staff for information. 


Personnel Practices 


The primary weakness in the management of personnel lies in the way the 
personnel policies and procedures are put into action. While on the 
whole personnel practices appear to be in harmony with the agency's 
requirements, we conclude from our study that there are, in fact, some 
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organization units in which established procedures are by-passed, 
misinterpreted, or overlooked. The Committee believes that this 
situation is the basic cause of most complaints which have been made 


by both Negro and white employees. 


The statistical record shows that Negroes have not been moved into 
supervisory or secretarial positions in more than limited numbers. 
Further, the Committee ‘found in its interviews that some employees 
in certain sections. are personally convinced that racial discrin- 
ination does play & role in their work assignments, performance 
evaluations, consideration for promotion or reassignment, and in 
other personnel matters. Racial discrimination can be practiced 

in ways that are subtle, and that are almost impossible to document. 
However, the fact that these employees believe discrimination is 
practiced, whether or not this belief is justified, is a fact with 


which the agency mist deal. 


After a careful review of the attitudes and opinions of employees 

and other evidence, the Committee concludes that racial discrimination 
is not widespread in the Social Security Administration Baltimore 
offices. There have been, and may still be, personnel actions in 
which racial discrimination plays a part. It was evident that bias 
existed in some areas on which we centered our review. 


The Committee believes also that it is difficult to determine when an 
action is discriminatory, or when it reflects favoritism. However, 
we believe that some actions of each type exist in the Baltimore 


offices. 


Performance of Line Supervisors 


Personnel actions are initiated or recommended primarily at the level 
of the first-line supervisor. It is here that distortion of policy, 
when it does occur, most often starts. We believe that the weakness 
arises from several factors, either alone or in combination. Among 
these are lack of basic knowledge or understanding of agency policies 
or procedures, inability to deal effectively with subordinates, 
personal tendencies toward bias in the many senses of that term, and 
even delusions of power or "status." 


The onus must not be limited to the first-line supervisor alone. Every 
supervisor is accountable to a higher level. Where poor supervisory 
practices are present in specific organization units, we mst conclude 
that these practices may permeate the line of supervision to the top of 
the unit or section or branch concerned. 


Responsibility of Staff Offices 


The staff offices of the Commissioner, particularly the Office of 
Personnel, have done a commendable job in the development of policy 
and procedural guides, and statistical and other material employed 
in carrying out the personnel program. It also is true, however, 
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that most personnel actions mist be reviewed by the management staff 
branches in the divisions, and by the placement or employee relations 
officers. The Committee believes that some of the problems suggested 
in our findings could have been avoided had the appropriate staff 
branches at the division and Social Security Administration levels 
kept alert to personnel practices in the "trouble areas,” and recom- 
mended corrective action to their supervisors at an early stage. A 
part of the difficulty also, we believe, lies in the failure of the 
staff of the Division of Management to use its full authority to 
enforce corrections where needed. 
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VII, Recommendations 


The Committee respectfully submits the following recommendations to the 
Commissioner of Social Security. The Committee has taken its task to 
be one of making recommendations that help to insure fairness now and 
in the future, The Negro employees have the same rights as all other 
employees to fair consideration under conditions of equal competition. 
We believe that this is the position of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration management and that it is the correct position. Our recommendations 
pare. designed to reinforce.and better implement the Administration's 
‘policies and practices, ‘These recommendations propose some new activities 
and others which supplement or are in addition to those now being carried 
out by the Administration. 


Recommendation No, 1 


The training’ “course” ‘in’persontiel -péliciegsahd procedures, directed to 
line: ‘supervisors and- conducted: by ‘the <Office. of Personnel, should be 
extended‘ ‘to inéliide* all: ‘supervisors: in2theocBaltimore divisions and 
continued on a permanent basis, The course should continue to emphasize 
the moral as well as the legal basis for the equal employment opportunity 


program. 


Adequate time enti be oes to give supervisors a basic understanding 
of the nature of the social revolution which is taking place with respect 
to human rights and the acceptance of racial minorities. An explanation 
should be made of the social and economic background of Negro problems, 
the goals c¢ of the Negro! s drive for full recognition, and the reasons why 
the equal rights crusade is” taking i€3° presént form. All instructors in 
the training course also should be fully informed in this area, regardless 


of their individual specialties. _ 


Additional training emphasis should be given to the importance of super- 
visors at each level seeking responsible staff consultation on personnel 
problems which cannot be resolved within their organization units. Such 
consultation, which should be sought at an early stage, may involve the 
Office of | Personnel, the Deputy Employment Policy Officer, or the Special 
Assistant. 


Supplementary or refresher courses should be initiated to meet specific 
needs, as in areas where an unusual number of employee complaints arise, 


Parallel to the course for supervisors, a workshop on fair employment 
should be conducted ‘for administrative peérsennel and training specialists 
to provide greater understanding of this’ area of personnel administration. 
Participants in the workshop should include administrative officers and 


recruitment, placement, and employee development officers. 


Recommendation No, 2 


To meet the expectations of the Commissioner and the spirit of the 
Federal equal employment opportunity policy, division directors should ‘ 
initiate affirmative action programs within their own organizations in 

cooperation with the Office of Personnel, the Office of Employee Develop- 

ment, and the Special Assistant to the Commissioner for Fair Employment. 


Recommendation No. 3 


Increased emphasis should be placed on objective factors in the evaluation 
for promotion of each employee's work and capabilities. We note that this 
now is required in all promotions up to grade 6. 


Recommendation No, 4 


Higher tham minimum requirements should be applied in promotion con- 
sideration only after individual critical review by the Office of 
Personnel, and certification by that Office that such higher require- 
ments are in fact essential to successful performance on the job. The 
fact that the higher requirements are desirable, although not essential, 
is insufficient justification for their use. The addition of “higher 
than minimum" requirements to the basic eligibility requirements for 
certain positions may have the effect of unduly narrowing the area of 
selection for promotions, and thus eliminate from competition able 
candidates who should be considered. 


Recommendation No, 5 


Vacancies should be announced in advance, along with a summary of the 
qualification requirements for the positions, and employees allowed five 
days in which to apply for consideration. Under no circumstances should 
qualification requirements, as posted in the summary, be changed without 
reannouncing the vacancy with the new requirements. 


Recommendation No, 6 


Employee relations counsellors and placement officers should pursue 
complaints of misplacements, discrimination and related matters to a 
definitive conclusion. In doing so they should have direct access to 
the responsible officers in each division, and if complaints cannot be 
resolved in this manner, they should seek action through the Personnel 
Officer, the Director, Division of Management, and the Commissioner's 
office. When an employee's request for action cannot be resolved to 
the employee's satisfaction, he should be given a written statement of 
the findings and the action finally taken. 


Recommendation No, 7 


The independent channel for employees to report their personal feelings 

of discrimination now provided by the Special Assistant to the Commissioner 
should continue. The Special Assistant, as provided in his position 
description, should shift the emphasis of his activity from handling 
individual cases to consideration of agency policies and practices as 
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they relate to discrimination. Through his work with management officers, 
supervisors, and the Office of Personnel, he should seek out the basic 
causes of employee complaints and recommend agency action which will 
prevent their recurrence. With respect to individual cases, he should 
confine his attention to the more difficult or sensitive complaints of 
discrimination based on race, creed, color, national origin or sex, and 

he should refer all other complaints and inquiries to the Office of 
Personnel or other appropriate office. He should obtain results through 
the action of division management, and be free to call on the Commissioner 
in seeking remedies when necessary. It is important to proper results 
that this service be kept flexible and not formalized or assigned operating 
authority. Similar liaison persons should be placed in the major segments 
of the Baltimore offices. This function should not replace the day-to-day 
counselling service of the Personnel Office. 


Recommendation No. 8 


A systematic method for recording and reporting all allegations of bias 
or prejudice as reflected in personnel or related actions should be 
established by the Office of Personnel. The Office of Personnel, in 
collaboration with the Special Assistant for Fair Employment in the 
Commissioner's office and the appropriate special assistants on fair 
employment, should make an intensive survey of each organization area 
in which allegations of bias are made, 


Recommendation No, 9 


The Social Security Administration, as a major employer in Maryland, and 
as a Federal agency with a large Negro population, should press for 
improvement in the educational standards in schools and colleges of 
predominantly Negro enrollment. The significance of this recommendation 
is increased by the fact that Maryland also is one of the highest of 

all states in the number of Federal employees, many of whom are Negro. 
Discussions of this problem should be carried to the State Board of 
Education as well as to the school superintendents in the metropolitan 
area, and to the schools themselves. ! 


Recommendation No, 10 


The Administration should collaborate with the Baltimore County adult 
education program to provide additional off-duty training which is 
specifically planned to equip employees for better job performance and 
for promotion within the Administration. It also should actively 
encourage similar program expansion in Baltimore City and Anne Arundel 
and Howard Counties. 


Recommendation No re 8 | 


The Administration should provide adequate assistance to applicants for 
employment. The Office of Personnel should develop an information leaf- 
let for their guidance, and placement officers should review the infor- 
mation to the extent necessary with each applicant. The leaflet should 
set forth the Administration's recruitment policies, procedures for 
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applying for a job, the functions of the Baltimore area Boards of 

Examiners and their addresses, and the locations where applicants 

should apply for the types of jobs in which vacancies occur most fre- 

quently. The Social Security Administration jobs for which there is 
regular or intermittent recruitment and their minimum qualification 

requirements should be listed, 


To a very real extent, the public understanding of and reaction to the 
Social Security Administration's personnel and hiring policies is based 
on the attitudes and activities of the recruitment and placement officers. 
This recommendation, therefore, also should be implemented by positive 
training within the Office of Personnel and by a systematic followip on 


results. 


Recommendation No, 12 


The Office of Personnel should issue a practical policy statement and 
guide on the grade and salary level to be applied in cases of reinstate- 
ment of former employees. Placement officers should make the policy 
and its application clear to each employee at the time of both his exit 
interview and his reinstatement. 


Recommendation No, 13 


The agency should vigorously enforce its own and the Civil Service 
Commission's requirements that no employee be identified by race on 

any personnel, administrative or other record, formal or informal. 
Further, the agency should continue to insure that numerical or other 
codes representing race are not used either orally or in writing with 
respect to its employees. The sole exception to this requirement should 
be responses to requests for statistical data on race requested periodi- 
cally for the reports prepared by the Standards and Methods Branch, 

Office of Personnel. This recommendation, of course, has no applicability 
to codes maintained in the basic social security program accounting 


records, 


Recommendat ion No, 14 


In instances where allegations of racial or other discrimination by a 
supervisor against an employee are sustained by the agency, disciplinary 
action appropriate to the offense should be mandatory and prompt. As 

a minimum the offending supervisor should be removed from any position 
involving supervisory responsibilities. 


Recommendation No, 15 


The inspection staff of the Office of Personnel should make a periodic 
detailed review of personnel management actions taken by supervisors in 
- all parts of the agency. Such a review is essential to insure proper 
adherence to established procedures and the spirit of agency policies. 
The inspections should include examinations of all personnel actions, 
with particular attention to promotion policies and other personnel 
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activities noted in our findings as areas of potential violations. We 
recommend particularly that the inspections record the opinions of non- 
supervisory employees on the presence of policy violations, favoritism, 
or discrimination on a unit-by-unit basis, Reports of the inspections 
should be made to the Commissioner. 


Recommendation No, 16 


Effecting the recommendations in this report will impose no major work- 
load on the constituent divisions, It will essentially require them to 
more effectively carry out responsibilities which they have always had, 
On the other hand, these suggestions will require additional work on the 
part of the Commissioner's staff offices, both in broadening their 
present assignments and adding specific tasks. The Committee urges the 
Commissioner to consider the following staff adjustments as a means of 
giving more effective implementation to the equal employment oppor- 
tunities program: 


a. Provide a position in the larger divisions for a special assistant 
on fair employment. | 


b. Provide additional employees for the Employee Relations staff so 
that grievances or complaints can be investigated and reported on 
in a timely manner, The greatest need is for interviewers and 
investigators who can obtain basic information for review and action 
by the present counsellors. Such assistance would relieve the 
counsellors to conduct difficult negotiations with division officials 
and to perform their professional counselling work, 


c. Strengthen the Office of Personnel inspection service by the addition 
of two personnel management investigators. 


d. Add one personnel policy and procedures specialist to the Office of 
Personnel, to assist all divisions in improving their present pro- 
cedures statements and instructions to supervisors in all phases 
of the personnel management process, and to insure that division 
procedures are manualized in proper form for the information of all 
supervisors and employees, 


Recommendation No, 17 


In the light of the knowledge of SSA organization and operations gained 
by this Committee during its extensive study, the Commissioner should 
reconvene this Committee early in 1965 to review the accomplishments of 
the Administration in carrying out the recommendations set forth in this 
report, and the results of such other actions as have been taken by the 
Administration to carry out the program for equal employment opportunity. 
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Improvement of Personnel Practices 


In the course of its review, the Committee took note of a number of ways 
in which the personnel practices of the Baltimore offices can be improved, 
apart from the specific problems relating to racial or other discrimi- 
nation. We feel that their implementation by the Administration would 

be of significant benefit both to employees and to the Administration's 


management program. 


a. Supervisors should initiate and conduct more extensive on-the-job 
training directly related to improved job performance, particularly 
in the clerical levels of work, to keep employees abreast of current 
program and procedural changes. By improving present work, employees 
in these grades will be in a more favorable position to compete for 


broader opportunities. 


b. The Office of Employee Development, in collaboration with the 
divisions concerned, should develop criteria for and participate 
in the selection of personnel for all training courses, and review 
all division recommendations or selections to insure that the 


criteria are applied. 


c,. The recognition of the internal agency training programs would be 
more meaningful if the granting of certificates for completion of 
training were based on higher standards than at present. Such 
certificates should be given only when the trainee has attended 
all or almost all of the scheduled sessions, and has shown satis- 
factory results in written tests, oral quizzes, reports, or other 
measurements of progress used in the course, 


d. Division directors might properly involve themselves personally in 
observing day-to-day practices at the employee level, as a guide to 
themselves in improving the effectiveness with which personnel 
management is carried out in their divisions. They also can use 
their management staffs to provide such information to then. 


e. Divisions which do not do so should conduct staff meetings through 
the supervisory line, and at each level emphasize the policy that 
employees are to be kept fully informed on program, procedural and 
personnel matters which affect them, Staff meetings at the employee 
level ought to be devoted in part to subjects of current and direct 
interest in personnel management areas. 


f. All Baltimore employees should be given consideration for promotion 
or reassignment to vacancies throughout the Baltimore complex for 
which they are eligible, in contrast to the present practice of 
giving promotion consideration only in the division or branch con- 
cerned, particularly for clerical jobs. The Committee notes that 
action is in progress to bring this about. 
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The merit promotion plans should require that the competitive 
selection procedure be used in filling any position vacancy where 

it can reasonably be anticipated that a promotion will result within 
one year. Such types of personnel actions would include reassign- 
ments at the same grade to trainee positions, or to positions in 
which planned reorganizations or classification actions are expected 
to result in a higher grade level. 


Present employees who pass ‘such civil service tests as the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination, and who meet high standards of per- 
formance, might well be considered for competitive promotion within 
the Baltimore offices in preference to the appointment of persons 
who are not now employed in the Social Security Administration, but 
who stand higher in the open competitive civil service register. 


Promotion committees should be used in evaluating lists of eligible 
candidates for promotion to establish the final lists of employees 
best qualified for the specific vacancy or vacancies. The procedure 
is particularly desirable for positions above grade 6. The selecting 
officer should then be required to make his selection from the final 
list provided by the promotion committee. 


As a means of establishing greater employee confidence in the 
objectivity of promotion practices, a representative of the local 
employee union should: be permitted to sit as an observer in all 


‘sessions of any promotion panel or‘committee for positions at GS-12 


or below,» The observer would take no part in the discussion nor 


would “he be permitted to -give any indication of his judgment as to 
the: candidates under discussion: .He also would treat all committee 


discussions and actions as completely confidential, If the Committee, 


in the view of the observer, takes action which appears to him pre- 


judical or incorrect, he would have the right to report his obser- 
vations and opinions to the union president, who then may want to 
take the matter up with the selecting officer, and successively with 


U2: each hptnty at ft wiphaytch wets the wiviwiee head if necessary. 


A aintos edreawdibe tee violates the con fideuttality or other limitations 


‘set forth in this suggestion | angus be seven from such ——_—e 


immediately. 


Supervisors, in conjunction with their division management officers 
or with placement and employee relations officers, should take more 
initiative in seeking reassignment of employees when it is evident 


they are not. being utilized effectively in their current positions. 
. Provision for more effective interrelationships between placement 


and. employee relations officers to facilitate this activity, and to 
insure effective action in cases in which an employee seeks better 


placement on his own initiative, would be helpful. 


Employee requests for reassignments should be treated in a more 
positive manner by supervisors, management branches, and placement 
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officers. The employee's right to submit a request for reassignment 
directly to the Personnel Office ought to be publicized, Placement 
officers could be instructed to make appropriate referrals on all 
requests, When an appropriate new assignment is found for an 
employee, his release from his present position ought not be denied, 
or held up for more than 30 days without specific approval by the 
Office of Personnel. If no new assignment is located, the employee 
should be so notified, with an explanation, at the end of 90 days 
and periodically thereafter as appropriate. 


The Office of Personnel should continue and extend its current 
specialized studies of the utilization of employees with a view to 
making the best use of employee skills in the interests of both 
better management and greater employee satisfaction. 


Significant gains in employee information will be made if all super- 
visors are instructed to inform their employees of the nature and 
uses of the Job Information and Career Guide, and to make their 
office copy of the Guide available to their employees. Supervisors 
should be trained more fully in the uses of the Guide, and in how 
to counsel their employees on the career patterns and job oppor- 
tunities available within the Administration. 


The Office of Personnel, through its placement and employee relations 
officers, should provide additional skilled consultative service to 
supervisors on career guidance, to assist them in their work with 
employees. Further career guidance also should be provided for 
individual employees on request. In doing so, particular attention 
should be paid to assisting employees in gaining broader experience, 
to refitting “square pegs," and to providing avenues of opportunity 
not available in the employee's present work location. Reassign- 
ments for career purposes should not be limited to employees with 
high performance ratings; they should be open to employees of all 
levels of performance in their present jobs. Employees who do not 
measure up in one type of work may perform quite satisfactorily with 
a change of work or environment. Such assistance would include 
referrals to other agencies and to industry when the employee's 
skills are more suited to other occupations than those found in the 
Social Security Administration. 


The Social Security Administration should consider entering into 
discussions with the Civil Service Commission on the question of 
improving the grade structure of the first-line supervisory positions 
over clerical work. Supervisors’ grades are now generally based on 
the complexity of the clerical work performed in the section or unit. 
This is required by Civil Service Commission standards, and results 
in a relatively low grade level for clerical supervisors. The 
Committee believes that the complexity of a true supervisory position 
is not properly measured by this approach. Supervisors are faced 
with a wide range of difficult problems in interpersonal relations 
which have no relationship to the subject matter of the technical 
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work being performed by their subordinates. The nature of this 
complexity is attested to by such current personnel programs with 
which every supervisor is concerned as the equal employment oppor- 
tunities activity, union-management relations, evaluating subordinates 
for promotions, explaining the promotion plan, dealing with personal 
grievances, career counselling, etc. It is essential that the grade 
structure be sufficiently high to insure recruitment and retention 

of supervisors who are competent to carry out responsibilities such 
as these, which are so essential to the effective performance of the 


agency's staff. 
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Sovial Security Administration 


CHART 1 
NEGRO EMPI 
Ba! 
Negro Negro Negro Negro 
Employees Employees Employees Employees 
Grade 1/2/64 {| (6/30/63 6/30/62 4/30/61 : 
GSel 18 19 42 37 
GS-2 168 177 180 243 
6$=3 628 615 544 554 
GS-4 538 512 494 473 
GS-5 363 351 356 270 
GS-6 73 148 111 60 
GS-7 115 38 24 30 
GS-8 13 12 9 5 
GS-9 24 32 33 12 
GS-10 19 7 5 9 
GSell 34 35 24 11 
GS-12 23 | 8 3 1 
GS-13 1 l l l 
GS-14 1 
GS-15 | 
GS-16 
GS-17 
GS-18 
WB 165 165 173 177 2 
TOTAL | 2,183 2,121 1,999 1,883 


1/ Grades existing in 1947 have been converted to the com 
comparisons can be made with other years, 
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D EMPLOYMENT, BY GRADE, 1947-1964 
Baltimore Office 


Negro Negro | Negro Negro Negro 
. Emp loyees Employees Employees Employees Employees 1 / 
7/30/60 12/31/59 12/31/58 6/30/53 7/31/47 
39 69 55 36 
209 230 275 561 531 
645 637 619 254 45 
397 353 280 43 11 
178 177 136 11 0 
43 39 30 0 0 
11 15 7 1 1 
3 1 0 
20 14 14 l 
5 l 0 
4 2 l 
1 1 
l 
178 256 241 226 | 
! 
1,734 1,798 1,659 Leas —.:. 


2 comparable general schedule (GS) grades so that direct 


Social Security Administration 


CHART 2 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
AS A PSRCENTA 


Balt in 
Percent of | Percent of | Percent of | Percent of Per 
Negro Negro Negro Negro. N 
Employment Emp loyment Employment Employment Emp 
Grade 1/2/64 6/30/63 6/30/62 4/30/61 7/ 
GS-l 8 9 21 2.0 
GS-2 7.7 8.3 9.0 12.9 
GS-3 28.8 29.0 Ria2 29.4 
GSe4 24.6 24.1 24.7 25.1 
GS-5 16.6 16.6 17.8 14.3 
GS-6 3.3 7.0 $.5 3.2 
GS-7 5.3 1.8 1.2: 1.6 
GS-8 26 6 04 3 
GS-9 1.1 1.5 1.7 | o7 
GS-10 09 23 3 .5 
GSell 1.6 1.7 1.2 6 
GS-12 1.1 _ 02 ol 
GS-13 ad * 4 e | 
GS-14 * * 
GS-15 
GS-16 
GS-17 
GS-18 
WB 7.6 7.8 8.7 9.4 


*Less than -05 percent, 


BUTION OF NEGRO EMPLOYEES, 1947-1964 


RCENTAGE OF TOTAL NEGRO STAFF 


altimore Office 
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Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Negro Negro Negro Negro Negro 
Employment Employment Employment Employment Employment 
7/30/60 12/31/59 12/31/58 6/30/53 7/31/47 
2.2 3.9 3.3 | 3.2 16.3 
12.1 12.8 16.6 49.5 60.2 
37.2 35.4 37.3 22.4 Sel 
22.9 19.6 16.9 3.8 1.3 
10.3 9.9 8.2 1.0 - 
2.35 2.2 1.8 - . 
6 8 4 ee | A | 
“2 ot - - 3 | 
1.2 8 9 tee 
a a : ‘aa 
o2 °3 3 | : 
° ot ot | 
10.3 14.3 14.6 19.9 17.0 
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CHART 3 

COMPARISON OF NEGRO 

3964 __1963 ae 

All Others Negro Percent All Others Negro Percent All Others Ni 

Grade 1/2/64 1/2/64 Negro 6/30/63 6/30/63 Negro. 6/30/62 6/: 
CSel 7 18 72.0 8 "39 70,4 8 
GS-2 uke 168 27.5 552 177 24.3 932 
GS-3 2,036 628 23.6 2,117 615 22.5 1,992 
GS-4 1,370 538 28.2 1,373 512 27.2 1,400 
GS-5 1,074 363 25.3 1,084 351 24.5 1,015 
GS-6 345 73 17.5 549 148 21.2 502 
GS-7 622 115 15.6 419 38 8.3 359 
GS-8 116 13 10.1 143 12 7.7 116 
GS-9 339 24 6.6 477 32 6.3 499 
GS-10 203 19 8.6 67 7 9.5 54 
GS-11 702 34 4.6 722 35 4.6 648 
GS-12 639 23 3-5 540 8 1.5 43h 
GS-13 280 1 4 237 4 172 
GS-14 148 7 150 7 71 
GS-15 86 | 72 43 
GS-16 8 7 5 
GS-17 3 3 2 
GS-18 1 | 1 1 

TOTAL GS | 8,425 2,018 19.3 | 8,523 1,956 18.7 8,253 7: 

we of 89 165 65.0 } 8 165 66.3 a5 1 

yeas. | 8,514 2,183 20.4 | 8,607 2,121 19.8 8, 338 1,9 
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NEGRO AND NON-NEGRO EMPLOYMENT BY GRADES, 1947-1964 | Pace 1 of 2 
Baltimore Office 
1962 1961 1960 
rs Negro. Percent All Others Negro Percent All Cther .Negro Percent ~ 
)___-6/30/62_ Negro 4/30/61 4/30/61 _ Negro. _|__7/30/60___7/30/60___Nesro_ 
42 84.9 12 37 7565 | 24 39 61.9 
180 16.2 942 243 20.5 Tus 209 21.9 
Suu 21.5 1,809 554 23.4 1,850 645 259 
Lou 26.1 1,277 473 27.0 1,166 397 25.4 
356 26.0 925 270 22.6 766 178 18.9 
111 18.1 381 60 13.6 342 43 11.2 
24 6.3 370 30 705 236 11 4.5 
9 72 84 5 5.6 95 3 3.1 
33 6.2 423 12 2.8 417 20 4.6 
« 8.5 49 9 15.5 36 5 12.2 
2k 3.6 564 11 1.9 492 4 8 
Be 350 1 a 301 1 «3 
1 6 162 1 6 142 1 7 
54 5h 
17 18 
5 5 
1 0 
2 
1,826 18,1 75427 1,706 18.7 6,690 1,556 18.9 
173 67.1 85 177 67.6 85 178 67.7 


6,775 
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Chart 3 
1959 1958 : 
All Others Negro Percent All Others Negro Perc 
Grade 12/31/59 12/31/59 ___ Negro 12/31/58 12/31/58 _Ne 
GSel 37 69 6561 23 55 7 
GS=2 992 230 18.8 1, 362 275 1 
GS-3 1,936 637 m8  -j. 1,475 619 2 
GS-4 1,114 353 a 997 280 2 
GS-5 730 177 — 621 136 1 
GS-6 330 39 10.6. | 292 30 
GS-7 302 15 cs 268 7 
GS-8 93 1 1 1 69 0 
GS-9 318 14 4.2 ) 315 14 
GS-10 22 1 17 0 
GS-11 456 5 . 1.. 38 1 
GS-12 284 1 ot } 231 1 
GS-13 128 | 108 
GS-14 40 { 38 
GS-15 15 ! 17 
GS-16 by : 3 
GS-17 2 | 1 
GS-18 1 | 1 
TOTAL 3S] 6,804 1, 542 as} .G,190.. 1m } 
WB oe 256 a 83 241 7 
TOTAL 6,892 1,798 20.7 6,273 1,659 2 
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me 1953 pe 1947 
Percent All Others Negro Percent All Others Negro Percent 
2 sNegro 6/30/53____—«6/30/53_—s— Negro 2/31/47. 7/31/4 
70.5 215 36 14.3 866 144 14.3 
16.8 1,594 561 26.0 1,967 531 2163 
29.6 876 254 22.65 625 45 6.7 
2169 476 43 8.3 343 ll 3el 
18.0 273 ll 309 105 0 0 
963 67 0 0 36 0 0 
225 92 1 lel 87 1 lel 
0 43 0 0 10 
4.3 125 1 8 93 
0 19 ll 
e3 108 60 
o4 45 30 
20 Li 
7 2 
3 4 
18.6 3,963 907 18.6 4,250 732 14.7 
74.4 99 226 69.5 103 150 5963 
20.9 4062 1,133 21.8 4, 353 882 16.8 


Social Security Administration 


CHART 4 COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND NON-NEGRO 
Balt in 
% % 
Negro Negro 
to to 
Total Total 
All in | All in {4 
Year Others Negroes Group;Others Negroes Group/}Ot 
Wage Board GS 1-4 . 
7/31/47 103 150 59-3} 3,801 731 16.1 
6/30/53 99 226 69.5! 3,161 89h 22.0 
12/31/58 83 2h. 74K) 3,857 1,229 2h.2] 3 
12/31/59 88 256 Th.&l 4,079 1,289 24.0} J 
7/30/60 85 178 67.7} 3,784 1,290 25.4) 1 
4/30/61 8... 77 67.6] 4,040 1,307 24.4] 1 
6/30/62 65° ..473 «= 6-1] 4,332 ...1,260 22.$]:2 
6/30/63 8k 165  66.3/ 4,050 1,323 24.6] 2 
1/2/64 89 165 65.0| 3,857. 1,352 26.0} 2 


NEGRO EMPLOYMENT BY GRADE GROUPS, 1947-1964 


altimore Office 

x a ma | | 
ro Negro Negro hegre 
to to to 
el Total >tal Total 
| J All in | All in | All in 
up}Others Negroes Group|Others Negroes Group |Others Negroes Grou 
he GS-5-8 GS 9-12 |_ GS 13 & Above 

hed 238 ; of 194 0 20 17 5) 20 
20 75 12 2.5 297 s 3 30 0 20 
2] 1,250 173 12.2 916 16 L.7T 1 167 0 20 
20] 1,455 . 232 13.8 | 1,060 21 1.9 | 190 ¢) 20 
o4} 1,439 235 14.0 11,246 30 24 } 221 1 05 
o4} 1,760 365 17.2 | 1,386 33 2.3 | 2h1 1 ok 
5] 1,992 500 20.1 | 1,635 65 3.8 | 29h 1 23 
-6) 2,195 : 549. 20.0 | 1,806. 82 4.3 } 472 2 04 
Of 2,157 564 20.7 1,883 100 5.0 528 2 4 
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CHART 5 
COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND 
1 
Baltir 
1/2/64 
All Percent 
Grade Others Negroes ___—rNegro 

GS-1 - - - 

GS-2 - - * 

GS-3 2 0 0 

GS-4 9 2 18.2 

GS-5 142 12 7.8 

GS-6 117 9 7.1 

GS-7 120 9 7.0 
GS-8 42 4 8.7 : 
GS-9 67 3 4.3 7 
GS-10 24 0 0 F 
GS-11 59 1) 0 : 
GS-12 75 3 3.8 r 
GS-13 162 1 6 1 
GS-14 115 1 eS 1} 
GS-15 74 0 6 

GS-16 7 0 0 

GS-17 6 0 0 

GS-18 , en 0 _0 

TOTAL GS 1,022 44 4.1 
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O AND NON-NEGRO SUPERVISORS BY GRADE 
1962-1964 


Balitimore Office 


per rrceeemermmeee Ye.) (> 2 6/30/62 
All Percent All Percent 
Others Negroes Negro Others Negroes __ Negro _ 
4 0 0 3 0 0 
30 2 6.3 40 2 7.0 
147 14 8.7 147 19 11.4 
107 5 4.5 105 4 ce 
109 7 6.0 112 7 5.9 
56 4 6.7 50 2 3.8 
59 1 1.7 43 1 re 
21 0 0 21 0 0 
59 2 Jen 51 1 Fe 
72 0 0 101 1 1.0 
141 1 re 149 1 of 
113 1 oS 54 0 0 
50 0 0 41 0 0 
2 0 0 5 0 0 
5 0 0 | 2 0 0 
979 37 3.6 I 925 39 4.0 
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Informal Complaints made to the 
Commissioner's Office, 1963-1964 


Breakdown by Subject Area 


Negro White 


1. Non selection from list of eligibles-(3) 3 


| | 2. Reinstatement at lower grade - (4) 2 2 


3. Reinstatement at lower grade than white 
employees - (20) 20 
II. PROMOTION OR REASSIGNMENT - (194) 


1. Failure to be promoted - (117) 109 8 
2. Failure to be lateraled to another 

position - (59) 47 12 
3. Failure to be reassigned across division 

or branch lines - (18) 9 9 

III. PERFORMANCE EVALUATIONS - (293) 

1. Improper recording of production : 

records - (11) 9 2 | 
2. Bias shown on evaluation of subjective 

areas (Form 6068) - (196) 177 19 
3. Improper error rating procedure - (32) 8 24 
4. Indefinite details affecting promotional 

evaluation - (4) 4 
9. Leave policy not applied the same to all 

personnel —- (50) 48 2 


IV. OTHERS - (20) 


~196 Complaints Investigated by March 18, 1964. 


Negro White 
HIRING . e - . e e a . . e . * ° sd . . . . e 2 1 
Peer Og ww gl lt 114 12 


PERFORMANCE EVALWATIONS , . . . «0 te ee 53 14 | 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Number 3 June 17, 1963 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT AND PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


To All Employees 


| Last week the President of the United States told the nation that 
every American should be able "to enjoy the privileges of being American 
without regard to his race or color. The heart of the question is, " the 
President said, ‘whether all Americans are to be afforded equal rights 


and equal opportunities. " 


This is a question that we in the Social Security Administration 
answer with an unequivocal "yes. " 


The Social Security Administration has always set high standards 
for itself. It has a keen interest in human welfare and its administration 
has been marked by sympathetic understanding of people and their problems 
and by a sense of fair play. The very nature of our program makes it 
particularly important that our employment practices reflect these same 
concerns. Executive Order No. 10925 establishes Government-wide 
fair employment policies and Department and Administration issuances 
spell out these policies. No policy or procedure, however, can work 
well without the full cooperation of every employee and supervisor. I am 
asking each one of you for this cooperation. 


SOR, A EEC EIS <0 cr erage wep RI, er uw “ Po eg ee « Ee . eee eee 1a ee nee 


On the bulletin boards in all offices of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration there is posted a statement of the United States Government's 
policy on nondiscrimination in employment. This policy is that each 
person shall have equal employment and promotional opportunity without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national origin. The statement tells 
the employee how he may file a complaint if he believes that this policy 
has been violated. The detailed policy is available to each employee on 
request to his supervisor or to the personnel office. | 
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All supervisors within the Social Security Administration have been 
informed of the Administration's intention to fully implement this policy 
and to support it by affirmative actions. 


Where an employee does not receive satisfaction from the handling 
of his complaint by his supervisors, or otherwise under the procedures 
referred to above, he should not hesitate to take the matter up with the 
appropriate employment policy officers. The names and locations of these 
officials appear on the notice concerning discrimination in employment, 
posted on all bulletin boards. 


All supervisors and employees should understand that the individual 
will be fully protected in this right to file a complaint. Any employee who 
believes that filing a complaint has resulted in reprisal being taken against 
him is urged to report the matter directly to his bureau or division head, 
to me, or to the appropriate employment policy officer. 


I expect all of you to cooperate in seeing that the Social Security 
Administration policy of fair employment and fair promotion without regard 
to race, color, and creed is fully carried out in practice. [ know that in 
this endeavor I can count on your loyalty to the organization and to the 
program we administer, and on your loyalty to the democratic principles 


of equal opportunity and fair play. 


Jee af 
Commissioner 


hie at 


didws>t 


4/ Frodnt Street, Losston § 
June 13, 1962 


Mr. Don Wendell 

East Coast Field Secretary 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


| Dear Mr. Wendell: 


Enclosed you will find copies of our laws presently being 
administered dealing with equal opportunities in housing, 
employment and public accommodations, as requested by you 
on 12 June 1962, 


UA Jf 
WALTER H. NO) - 
Executive Secretary 


WHN sEL 
encl. 
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June 12, 1962 


copies to: State Department of Civil Rights, Augusta, Maine 
694 | | |. ee A ‘7 tt Concord, New Hampshire 


7: 7 A 6? 1 v Montpelier, Vt. 
“ie Jersey Division on Civil Rights, 1100 Raymond Boulevard, Newark 5,°NJ_ 
“ae a Commission against Disc., 41 Tremont St. Boston 8, Mass. 

tate Repartment of Civil Rights, Providence, R.I. . | : 

Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights Rm 537, State office Bldg, Hartford 15, Ct. |; 
New York ‘SCAD, 270 Broadway, New York 7, NY | : 
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State of New Jersey cay N . 
Department of Education 
Division on Civil Rights 


MEMORANDUM 
From: ila 


Date fer 


WILLIAM LL. CALLAHAN 
Chairman 


ROBERT E. BURNS 

JOSEPH M. FINKLE 
| JOHN F. LOPEZ 
_R. PRANKLIN WELLER 
CHARLES M. DAY 

Executive Secretary 


She Hate of Khode Island 


STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE 2 PHONE JACKSON 1-7100 


June 15, 1962 


MR. DON WENDELL 

East Coast Field Secretary 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Wendell: 


This is in response to your letter of June 12 
requesting material from this agency. 


I am enclosing two copies of our laws against 
discrimination. 7 | 


We are pleased to be of this service to you. 


x 


Xa 
WARLES M. DAY 
Executive Secréta 


CMD: jmp 


Enclosures: 2 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


COMMISSIGN ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATE OFFICE BUILDING * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Tel. JA 7-6341 
Ext. 750 


June 13, 1962 


Mrs. Marcia McKenna 
Department of Organization 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mrs. McKenna: 


Per your request, I am enclosing 2 copies each of our 
FEP and PA Laws. 


In Connecticut, housing, coverage is included in the 
PA Law. 


If there is anything further you may want, please do 
not hesitate to write. 


Sincerely, 


Neola Goldstein 


Field Representative 


IGsrap 
Enclosure (4) 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK Cs BOSTON - CASE STUDY 


The following is a summary of the work of the Greater Boston Congress of 
Racial Equality with the National Shawmut Bank of Boston regarding the employ- 
ment policies of that bank, 


I. Aims 
The Employment Committee of Boston CORE decided to investigate and 


negotiate with the larger banks in the greater Boston area, the main purpose being 
to end the established pattern of discrimination in hiring and to obtain opportunity 
for a substantial number of Negroes to be hired in all job levels, particularly 
those in visible positions or in positions involving public contact. The Committee 
decided to negotiate with each bank as investigation of that bank concluded, 

Il, Investigations | 

A. Cbservations: All downtown Boston and Roxbury branches of the bank were 
observed at various times during public banking hours. Cut of approximately 
150 visible employees there were no Neproes. 

B. Contacts: Two contacts, both Neproes, one a Shawmut employee, the other 
an employee of another Boston bank, said that, as far as they knew, there were 
perhaps two to four Negroes employed at the Shawmut. They knew of no Negroes 
in visible positions. 

C. Tests: Eight employment testers (two males and two females of each race) — 
applied for jobs at the Shawmut. Three out of the four white applicants, besides 
being. given application forms and an interview, were given apptitude tests. All 
four received some encouragement and indication that there was a possibility of 
their being employed. None of the Negro applicants were given any tests and none 
received an indication that a job would be offered. 

CD. "Information Session": A meeting was arranged with the personnel manager 
of the Shawmut who was also a vice-president of the bank. An integrated team of 
three CCRE members attended this meeting on July 1!, 1953, the purpose of 
which was to get information about the employment situation at the Shawmut which 
we could obtain in no other way. This was not a negotiation session, 

The most important and helpful information gained from this meeting follows: 
The total number of employees was 1555, perhanos 3 of which were Negro. Cne 
Negro worked in collections, one as a proof machine operator, There were none 
employed as tellers, contact personnel, in managerial positions, or as — as 
our investigations had indicated. 

The bank's recruitment is done largely through high schools and employment 
agencies, 

Cualifications for most jobs are that the aniiiians be a high school graduate, baw 
a good attendance record in school and/or at his previous job, good appearance, 
no criminal record; tellers must be over 2l. 

Cther information about the usual application procedure - CORE members were 
told that all applicants are given a general intelligence test - furnished further 
proof of discrimination at that level. 


Ill. Negotiations 
The Employment Committee drew up a list of demands for negotiation which 


were presented and accepted at the following general CORE meeting. A letter was 
sent to the president of National Shawmut stating CCRE's appreciation of the 
meeting with the personnel manager and requesting a meeting with the president 
regarding the bank's employment policies, The appointment was later made bid 
phone by the Employment Committee chairman, 
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Cn July 22, 1903 an integrated team of three CCE members met with the 
president oi the bank and preseiited the following demands: 1. That all applicants 
be treated equally, 2. That two equally qualified persons,regardless of race,be 
offered the same kind of job. 3. That all positions be open to all applicants. 4. 
That a substantial number of Negroes be hired in a wide range of job catagories. 
(CORE negotiators asked for 20 Negroes to be hired within approximately six 
weeks as a reasonable starting point.) £. That there be equal opportunity for 
advancement. 3, That the bank publish in its advertisements of job openings an 
‘equal opportunity’ clause. 7. That the bank post in a conspicuous place a copy 

i the Massachusetts Fair Employment Practice Law. 8. That the bank agree to 
a press release on National Shawmut's taking the initiative in equal employment 
practices, $9. That the bank begin immediately recruiting Negroes, 

The discriminatory treatment encountered by CORE testers was presented as 
proof that a policy change was needed at the bank. 

The negotiating team made it clear that it is not CCRE's job to furnish Nepro 
applicants, The burden of hiring qualified Negroes was placed on the bank. 
Suggestions were made for increased cortact with and active recruitment of 


Negroes, 
4. formal letter was sent to the president of the bank focusing CORE's concern 


on two main issues; that all applicants be treated equally, and that a substantial 
number of Negroes be hired in a range of job categories (20 Negroes to be hired 
within six weeks seeming reasonable as a starting point). 

Although the bank president in his reply (of July 29, 1953) refused to commit 
the bank to a specific number of Negroes to be employed by a set date, he repeat- 
ed the bank's concern and desire to increase its Negro employees. 

It was then decided after a further exchange of letters that CCRE would take 
no further action until it reviewed the progress of the bank shortly after Labor 
Lay, September 2, 1953. 

IV. Results | 3 

A, At the first progress report on September -, 1953 the bank representative 
reported that Shawmut had hired 1 Negroes in a variety of job levels including 
visible and public contact positions. The representative said the bank intendéd to 
continue actively recruiting Negro employees, 

At the last progress report in January, 1°54, the bank representative reportec 
that the bank had at one point hired !9 Negroes. Ai the time of this report Shaw- 
mut had 39 Negro employees and intended to continuc active recruitment. Three 
of these employces were tellers; others were in public contact positions. 

B. In November, 1953, a joint press release was made by the president of 
National Shawmut and the chairman of Boston CORE, at which the bank's increas- 
ed recruitment ot Negro personnel was made public. The bank president said he 
was pleased with the results. 

C. CORE intends to continue getting periodic progress reports from the bank, 
seeking also to learn how Shawmut went about recruiting Negroes, and from what 


sorts of jobs its new Negro employees have come, 


Citn of Detroit 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


JEROME P.-CAVANAGH 
Mayor 3 


February 22, 1962 


EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 1 


TO ALL DEPARTMENT HEADS, BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS: 


By virtue of the power vested in me as Mayor of the City 
of Detroit, I hereby promulgate this executive order to be implemented 
within the framework of the Charter in order to promote equal opportunities 


for our citizens: 


City employees shall be recruited, appointed, trained, 
assigned, and promoted without regard to race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


Equal treatment of all persons without regard to race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry shall be afforded to the public 
. by all municipal departments and commissions in performing their services 
and in their operation of municipal facilities. 


All municipal departments and commissions shall follow a 
clear, definitive policy of non-discrimination in employment, personnel 
practices and procedures, and correct any which may contribute to the 
possibility of discrimination. 


| Each department and commission shall include in its annual 
report to the Mayor all activities undertaken in compliance with this executive 


order. 
/ Mayor 


JPC:RS:kd 


CITY OF DETROIT 
EXECUT TVE CGFrrF ICs 


JEROME P. CAVANAGH 
Mayor 


October 11, 1962 


Commission on Community Relations 
1106 Wetor Board Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Gent lemen: 


The Michigan State Fair Employment Practices Act states in 
Section that: 


"Every coubeact to which the State cr any of its political 
or civil snbdivisions is a party shall contain a provision 
requiring the contractor and his subcontractors not to 
discriminate asainst uny employes or apnlicent for employ- 
ment, to be employed in the performance of such contract, 
with respect to his hire, tenure, terms, conditions or 
privileges of employment, or any matter directly or in- 
directiy related to amployment, because of his race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry. Breach 

of this covenant may be regarded as a material breach 

of the cmtract." 


This requirement has been included in all City contracts since the passage 
of the Act. 


In order to assure that the contract previsions are being com- 
plied with, I am assigning to the Commission on Community Relations the 
duty of reviewing and investigating whether these contract provisions are 
being observed. 


In reviewing the practices and patterns of employment of a con- 
tracting firm, the Commission shall, if it finds discrimination, make spe- 
cific and detailed recommendations to the interested parties as to the method 
of eliminating said discrimination. 


It is my hope that, after discussion and conciliation procedures, 
situations where discrimination is found will be corrected. In the event that 
these procedures do not result in a satisfactory adjustment of the situation, 
then the Commission shall transmit in writing the facts regarding the situation 
to the appropriate governmental contracting agencies and may recommend cancel- 
lation of the contract. 


In order to assure fairness in its »nrocedures, the Commission is 
requested to establish appropriate rules and regulations for its conciliation 
and other proceedings. 


Very truly yours, 


/s/Jerome P. Cavanagh 


Mayor 
JPC/bk 
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DESCRIPTION OF JOB CATEGORIES 


MANAGERS AND SUPERV!80RS 


OCCUPATIONS REQUIRING ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL WHO SET BROAD POLICIES, EXERCISE 
OVER-ALL RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXECUTION OF THESE POLICIES, AND DIRECT INDIVIDUAL 
DEPARTMENTS OR SPECIAL PHASES OF A FIRM'’S OPERATIONS. INCLUDES OFFICIALS, 
EXECUTIVES, MIDDLE MANAGEMENT, PLANT MANAGERS, DEPARTMENT MANAGERS AND 8UPERIN- 
TENDENTS, PURCHASING AGENTS AND BUYERS, AND KINORED WORKERS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS REQUIRING COLLEGE GRADUATION OR EQUIVALENT EXPERIENCE. INCLUDES? 
ACCOUNTANTS, ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, SCIENTISTS, PERSONNEL AND LABOR 
RELATIONS WORKERS, AND KINDRED WORKERS. OCCUPATIONS REQUIRING BASIC KNOWLEDGE 
OR SKILL WHICH CAN BE OBTAINED THROUGH ABOUT TWO YEARS OF POST HIGH SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION. INCLUDES? ORAFTSMEN, ENGINEERING ALDS, NURSES, RADIO OPERATORS, SCIEN= 
TIFIC ASSISTANTS, LABORATORY TECHNICIAN, AND KINDRED WORKERS. 


SALES 


OCCUPATIONS ENGAGING WHOLLY OR PRIMARILY IN DIRECT SELLING. INCLUDESS ADVERTISING 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN, INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, OEMONSTRATORS, SALESMEN AND 
SALES CLERKS, AND KINDRED WORKERS. 


CLERICAL 


INCLUDES ALL CLERICAL TYPE WORK. INCLUDES CLERK=-TYPISTS, STENOGRAPHERS, BOOK= 
KEEPERS, CASHIERS, DISPATCHERS OF VEHICLES, OFFICE BOYS, OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
SHIPPING AND RECEIVING CLERKS, AND KINDREO WORKERS. 


CRAFTSMEN (Sxitteo) 


MANUAL WORKERS OF RELATIVELY HIGH SKILL LEVEL HAVING A THOROUGH AND COMPREHENS! VE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROCESSES INVOLVED !N THEIR WORK. EXERCISE CONSIDERABLE INDE- 
PENDENT JUDGMENT AND USUALLY RECEIVE AN EXTENSIVE PERIOD OF TRAINING. INCLUDES: 
THE BUILDING TRADES, FOREMEN, MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN, SKILLED MACHINING OCCU- 
PATIONS, COMPOSITORS AND TYPESETTERS, ELECTRICIANS, PATTERN AND MODEL MAKERS, 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS, TAILORS, AND KINDRED WORKERS. 


OPERATIVES (Semi -sxitteo) 


WORKERS WHO OPERATE MACHINES OR PROCESSING EQUIPMENT OR PERFORM OTHER FACTORY-TYPE 
DUTIES OF LOW OR INTERMEDIATE SKILL LEVEL. INCLUDES: ASSEMBLERS, DRIVERS, DELIVERYV= 
MEN, MACHINE OPERATORS, WELDERS AND FLAME-CUTTERS, AND KINDRED WORKERS. 


SERVICE 


WORKERS IN BOTH PROTECTIVE AND NON-PROTECTIVE SERVICE OCCUPATIONS. INCLUDES? 
GUARDS, FIREMEN, WATCHMEN, CHARWOMEN, COOKS, COUNTER AND FOUNTAIN WORKERS, ELE- 
VATOR OPERATORS, JANITORS, PORTERS, WAITERS, AND KINORED WORKERS. 


LasBoORERS (Unsk ited) 


WORKERS IN MANUAL OCCUPATIONS WHICH GENERALLY REQUIRE NO SPECIAL TRAINING. INCLUDES? 
GARAGE LABORERS, CAR WASHERS, TRUCK DRIVERS’ HELPERS, LABORERS PERFORMING LIFTING, 
DIGGING, LOADING AND PULLING OPERATIONS, AND KINORED WORKERS. 


APPRENTICES 


OCCUPATIONS WHICH INVOLVE TRAINING FOR THOSE OCCUPATIONS COMMONLY KNOWN AS SKILLED 
CRAFTS OR TRADES. 


Form C of D—51-CO (7-63) 


City of Detroit Commt8810ON ON CommuNITY RELATIONS 


CONTRACT COMPLIANCE REPORT 


A. Section 4 of tHe Fair EmPLovment Practices Act oF THe State of Micnican (Act 251 P.A. 
1955) ReEquiRES EVERY CONTRACT TO WHICH THE STATE OR ANY OF ITS POLITICAL OR CIVIL 
SUBDIVISIONS 18 A PARTY TO CONTAIN A NONDISCRIMINATORY PROVISION AS PART OF ITS TERMS 


ANO PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS. 


B. To ASSURE THAT THE CONTRACT PROVISIONS ARE BEING COMPLIED WITH, THE City of Detroit 
HAS ISSUED AN ORDER REQUIRING REVIEW AND INVESTIGATION OF City CONTRACTS RELATIVE 


A TO COMPLIANCE wiTH THE State FEP antTi-OISCRIMINATION CLAUSE. 


C. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF REVIEWING ALL CONTRACTORS UNDER THIS ORDER HAS BEEN ASSIGNED TO 
THE Commission ON CommuUNITY RELATIONS. ACCORDINGLY, ALL CORPORATIONS, FIRMS AND PER- 
SONS DOING BUSINESS wiTH THE CiTy OF DETROIT ARE REQUIRED TO FURNISH THE INFORMATION 
DESIGNATED IN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. ONLY ONE FORM 18 REQUIRED OURING ANY | 2=-MONTH 


PERIOO. 


SECTION la. WHAT 18 YOUR POLICY RELATIVE TO THE RECRUITMENT, HIRING, TRAINING, PROMOTION 
AND DISCIPLINE OF ALL PERSONS, WHATEVER THEIR RACE, CREED, COLOR OR NATIONAL 
ORIGIN? IF POLICY 1S IN WRITING, PLEASE SUBMIT A COPY WITH THIS REPORT. 


16. WHAT PROCEOURES HAVE SEEN DEVELOPED TO IMPLEMENT THE FOREGOING POLICY ano/ or 
THE NONDISCRIMINATORY PROVISION OF CITY CONTRACTS? 


SECTION 2. EMPLOYEE Counts: 


CHECK METHOD USED TO OBTAIN COUNTS? 


ViSUAL INSPECTION ‘Be! EMPLOYMENT RECORDS =! OTHER a Descrisbe. 


WHILE PRE-EMPLOYMENT INQUIRIES AS TO RACE, COLOR OR CREED ARE UNLAWFUL, THE 
MicHIGAN Fair EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION DECLARES THAT POST-EMPLOYMENT RECORDS 
ARE PERMISSABLE AND NOT 1N VIOLATION OF THE STATUTE. 


TOTAL MALE EMPLOYEES FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
OCCUPATIONAL “CATEGORY EMPLOYEES MINORITY GROUPS MINORITY GROUPS 
TOTAL TOTAL 
MaLes Necro OTHER FEMALES Necro OTHER 
MANAGERS AND SUPERVISORS 
PRoFessionat & TECHNICAL 
SALES | | 
CLERICAL : 
Crartsmen (Specify 
Oreratives (Semi-Skitted) 
SERVICE 
Lasorers (Unskitteo) 
Apprentices (Sreciry) 
TOTAL 
Name oF ComPANY / 
(Name & TITLE OF PERSON COMPLETING THIS FORM) 
Avoress es 


Date 


Name oF PrRES!OENT 


PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM WITHIN 15 DAYS TO: Detroit Commarss!ion On Community RELATIONS 
1106 Water Boaro BuiLDING 


Form C of D—51-CO (7-63) Detroit 26, Mi CHIGAN 963-9550 
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o) 
CJ A) ORDINANCE NO. 736-E 
COMMISSION ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


AN ORDINANCE to create a Commission to be known as the "Commission on Jommunity 
Relations," and to prescribe its powers and duties, said Commission to 
replace the present Interracial Committee. 


IT IS HEREBY ORDAINED BY THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY OF DETROIT: 


Section 1. There shall be a Commission on Community Relations, which Com- 
mission as hereby established shall replace the present Interracial Committee. 


Sec. 2. Said Commission on Community Relations shall consist of fifteen 
members, to be appointed by the Mayor. The Commission shall each year elect one 
of its members as chairman. 


Sec. 3- The members of the Commission shall hold office for terms of three 
(3) years except that of those first appointed, the terms shall expire as follows: 
Five on December 31 of the appointing year, Five on December 31 of the next ensu- 
ing year, and Five on December 31 of the next ensuing year. Any vacancies shall 
be filled by the Mayor for the remainder of the unexpired term. Members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensation, The members of the Commission may 
be removed by the Mayor without cause assigned. 


Sece he The Commission shall, subject to approval by the Mayor, appoint a 
Secretary=Director, and, subject to the provisions of the Charter of the City of 
Detroit relative to Civil Service, such other employees as may be necessary to 
carry on the work of the Commission. The Commission shall prescribe the duties 
of the Director and other employees, and shall, subject to the approval of the 
Common Council, fix their compensation, The Commission, with the approval of 
the Mayor, may remove the Director without cause assigned. 


Sece 5. The Commission shall hold meetings regularly at least once in each 
month, and shall designate the time and place thereof, and shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure and keep a record of its proceedings. Proper accounts shall 
be kept of the receipts and expenditures of money in accordance with established 
city procedure. Eight members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. All regular meetings, records and acts of the Commission shall be 
public. ; 


Sec. 6. The powers and duties of the Commission, which shall be exercised 
and performed as herein provided, and in conformity with the laws and ordinances 
of the City of Detroit, shall be as follows: 


ae The Commission shall, in cooperation with other governmental, 
educational, civic, community, business, labor and religious agencies and 
organizations, cooperate in informational programs designed te increase 
mutual understanding among the many residents of the community, to promote 
goodwill, and to cultivate responsibility for the common welfare. 


~~ Ordinance No. 736-E .. Commission on Community Relations (Cont'd.) 
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be The Commission shall receive and may investigate claims and 
reports of tension, conflict and practices of discrimination or of 
efforts or activities of individuals or groups to incite disccrd, ten- 
sion, hate: and suspicion, or to place at disativantage persons or 
groups begause of race, color, origin or ancestry. The Commission 
shall segk te correct situations which it finds to be endangerzng the 
peace and weifare of the community or to be unjust and discriminatory 
through negotiation and education. 


Ce The Commission shall, when requested by the Mayor, the 

_ Common Council or by any commission or department, act in an ativ:.sory 
capacity in respect to city plans or the operations of any city aepart- 
ment where questions of the race or differences between citizens are 
involved. All commissions and departments of the city government 
should inform the Commission of any problems involving community rela- 
tionships among racial or other groups which arise in their operations 
and cooperate with the Commission when called upon to render such 
assistance as may be reasonably required. 


de The Commission shall perform any other services as directed 
by the Mayor which are deemed to be necessary for the promotion of good-~ 
will and understanding among groups or for the development of greater 
citizen responsibility. 


Sec. 7- The Commission shall provide through the Purchasing Department of 
the city all necessary materials and supplies for the use of the department. 


| Sec. 8. The Commission shall have such powers as are herein prescribed 
for the proper discharge of its duties, 


Sec. 9. Nothing herein contained shall be presumed to infringe upon the 
powers and duties of other city departments or to in any way relieve any other 
city department of its responsibilities under the terms of the Charter of the 
City of Detroit or under the law. 


Sece 10. The Commission shall, on or before the 15th day of January in 
each year, make a written report to the Common Council relative to the work of 
the Commission during the preceding year. The report shall be certified by the 
Chairman, entered of record by the City Clerk, and published in such manner as 
the Common Council shall direct. The Commission shall also make such other 
reports as the Council may from time to time require. 


_ Sece 11. The Commission shall transmit in duplicate to the City Controller 
its estimate of the amount of money required for its purposes for the ensuing 
fiscal year, in accordance with estatlished city procedure. 


Sece 12. All ordinances or parts of ordinances in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealede 


sf 


«Je 
Ordinance No. 736<E .-. Commission on Community Relations (Cont 'd.) 


(JCC 17, Mar. 3, 1953.) 

Passed Apre ts; 19536 

Approved Apr. 1), 1953. 
Published Apr. 15, 16, 17, 1953. 


Effective May 1h, 1953. 
THOMAS D. LEADBETTER 
City Clerk. 


NOTE: Sections 2 and 3 amended by Ordinance No. 579-F - Chapter No. 16 


(JCC 907, May 16, 1961.) 
Passed May 31, 1961. 

Approved June 6, 1961. 
Published June 7, 8, 9, 1961. 
Effective June 8, 1961. 
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ORDINANCE NO. 753-F 
CHAPTER NO. 445 


(Make notation on page 1291) 
FAIR NEIGHBORHOOD PRACTICES 
ORDINANCE 


AN ORDINANCE to prohibit certain 
practices by persons, firms or cor- 
porations which would induce or 
tend to induce owners of property 
to sell or offer for sale residential 
property in the City of Detroit; to 
expand the powers and duties. of 
the Commission on Community Re- 
lations to include jurisdiction of 
unscrupulous realty practices; to 
authorize the Commission on Com- 
munity Relations to conduct ap- 
propriate educational and commu- 
nity organizational programs; to 
assure fair housing practices; to 
authorize the Commission on Com- 
munity Relations to make investi- 
gations of violations under the 
ordinance; and to provide for a 
penalty for the violation of the 
terms thereof. 

WHEREAS, certain persons have en- 
gaged in the practice of inciting 
neighborhood unrest, community 
tension, and fear of racial, religious, 
or nationality change among prop- 
erty owners in certain neighbor- 
hoods, with the purpose of inducing 
the sale or the listing for sale of 
real property; and 

WHEREAS, such practices are detri- 
mental to the public welfare; and 

WHEREAS, the entire City of Detroit 
is in need of educational and com- 
munity organizational assistance in 
resolving the problems brought 
about by neighborhood change; and 

WHEREAS, equal access to housing in 
all neighborhoods in peaceful and 
orderly fashion is the right of all 
people and is in the best interests 
of the city’s growth and develop- 
ment; NOW, THEREFORE, 

IT IS HEREBY ORDAINED BY THE 

PEOPLE OF THE CITY OF DETROIT: 
Sec. 1. That it shall be unlawful for 

any person, firm, partnership, asso- 

ciation, or corporation to commit any 


FAIR NEIGHBORHOOD 
PRACTICES ORDINANCE 


one or more of the following acts: 

(a) To induce directly or indirectly 
or attempt to induce directly or in- 
directly the sale or listing for sale of 
real property by. representing that a 
change has occurred or will or may 
occur with respect to the racial, re- 
ligious, or ethnic composition of the 
block, neighborhood, or area in which 
the property is located; 

(b) To induce directly or indirectly 
or attempt to induce directly or in- 
directly the sale or listing for sale of 
real property by representing that the 
presence or anticipated presence of 
persons of any particular race, re- 
ligion, or national origin in the area 
will or may result in: 


(1) the lowering of property values; 
(2) a change in the racial, religious, 
or ethnic composition of the 
block, neighborhood, or area in 
which the property is located; 

(3) an increase in criminal or anti- 

social behavior in the area; 

(4) a decline in the quality of the 

schools serving the area; 

(c) To make any misrepresentations 
concerning the listing for sale or the 
anticipated listing for sale or the sale 
of any real property in the area for 
the purpose of inducing or attempt- 
ing to induce the sale or listing for 
sale of real property; 

(d) To make any representation to 
any prospective purchaser that any 
block, neighborhood, or area has, will, 
or might undergo a change with 
respect to the religious, racial, or 
nationality composition of the block, 
neighborhood, or area for the purpose 
of discouraging the purchase of 
property in a particular area; 

(e) To place more than one “For 
Sale” or “Open” sign per 75 feet of 
frontage of each street upon which 
the property being offered for sale 
shall abut; 

(f) To place any sign advertising 
the sale of real property on any city- 
owned property without authority; 

(g) To place a sign purporting to 
offer for sale any property that is not 
in fact offered for sale, provided that 
any sign remaining on the property 
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within 72 hours after the execution 
of a purchase agreement shall not be 
considered in violation of this section; 

(h) To place any sign on real prop- 
erty located in a residentially zoned 
area for the purpose of indicating 
that said real property has been sold. 

(i) To refer to race, color, or creed 
in any advertisement offering property 
for sale or. rental; or 

(j) To advertise for sale or rental 
property which is nonexistent or which 
is not actually for sale or rental. 

Sec. 2. The Detroit Commission on 
Community Relations, under this or- 
dinance, shall have the following 
powers, duties, and responsibilities: 

(a) It shall collect, analyze, and 
study the results of investigations 
made under this ordinance, gather 
information concerning unscrupulous 
realty practices, as hereinabove pro- 
hibited in this ordinance, and it shall 
report to the Mayor and the Common 
Council from time to time on the 
working of this ordinance and for 
the purpose of advising on and rec- 
ommending amendments to this ordi- 
nance in order to effectuate its pur- 
poses. 

(b) It shall have the responsibility 
to conduct a continuing program of 
education and community organiza- 
tion in the several sections of the 
city. The said education and com- 
munity organization program shall 
be toward the end of building and 


strengthening the attitudes and values . 


of all people to maintain a peaceful 
community more resistant to fear 
mongering and to appeals to bigotry 
and prejudice wherein all people may 
buy or rent real property on the twin 
bases of their ability to pay and their 
personal preference without regard to 
their race, religion, or nationality. 

Sec. 3. It shall have the power to 
enforce the provisions of this 
ordinance and to _ investigate all 
complaints or initiate investigations 
hereunder. It may sign complaints 
against any person, firm, partnership, 
association, or corporation in the City 
of Detroit for trial before the Traffic 
and Ordinance Court of the City of 
Detroit for the violation of the terms 
of this ordinance. 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall be 
empowered to make rules for the 
conducting of its business; to hold 
hearings; to make the result of its 
work and/or information collected in 
the course of investigations under 
this ordinance available to duly au- 
thorized agencies and departments of 
the state of Michigan engaged in the 
work of regulating and/or controlling 
the real estate sales field. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this ordinance 
shall be construed to discourage the 
real estate broker or salesman from 
engaging in the legitimate business 
practices of buying and selling real 
property in any neighborhood of the 
city to persons of any race, religion, 
or nationality; nor shall anything in 
this ordinance be construed as dis- 
couraging any person or family of 
whatever race, religion, or nationality 
from seeking real property in any 
neighborhood of the city. 


Sec. 6. This ordinance and the 
various parts, sections, and clauses 
thereof are hereby declared to be 
severable. If any part, sentence, para- 
graph, section or clause is adjudged 
unconstitutional or invalid, it is here- 
by provided that the remainder of 
the ordinance. shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 7. Penalty. Any person, firm, or 
corporation violating any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not more than five hundred 
($500) dollars or imprisonment in the 
Detroit House of Correction for a 
period of not more than ninety (90) 
days or both such fine and imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the Court. 

Sec. 8. All ordinances or parts of 
ordinances in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. This ordinance is declared 
to be immediately necessary for the 
preservation of the peace, health, and 
safety of the people of the City of 
Detroit and is hereby given immediate 
effect. 

(J.C.C. p. 2365, October 16, 1962) 

Passed November 20, 1962 

Approved November 26, 1962 

Published November 28, 29, 30, 1962 

Effective November 29, 1962. 


THOMAS D. LEADBETTER, 
City Clerk. 


City of Detroit 
Commission on Community Relations 
1106 Water Board Building 
735 Randolph Street 


For further information, call WO 3-9550 


Form C of D—34-OR (9-63) 


March 15, 1963 


PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Article I: DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


Equal protection under the law 


"SEC. 2. NO PERSON SHALL BE DENIED THE EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS; NOR 
SHALL ANY PERSON BE DENIED THE ENJOYMENT OF HIS CIVIL OR POLITICAL RIGHTS OR BE 
DISCRIMINATED AGAINST IN THE EXERCISE THEREOF BECAUSE OF RELIGION, RACE, COLOR 
OR NATIONAI. ORIGIN. THE LEGISLATURE SHALL IMPLEMENT THTS SECTION BY APPROPRIATE 
LEGISLATION, 


Commentary: “This is a new section. It protects against discriminaticn because 
of religion, race, color or national origin in the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights and grants equal protection of the laws to all persons. The convention 
record notes that ‘the principal, but not exclusive, areas of concern are equal 
opportunities in empiovment, education, housing, and public acco7mnodations.’ 


"The legislature is directed to implement this section by appropriate legis- 
lation and the proposed constitution establishes a Civil Rights Commission in the 
Article on the Executive Branch," 


Article V: EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


- , 
Fé 


Civil Rights Commission ~~ 


"SECTION 29. THERE IS HEREBY ESTABLISHED A CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION WHICH 
SHALL CONSIST OF EIGHT PERSONS, NOT MORE THAN FOUR OF WHOM SHALL BE MEMBERS OF THE — 
SAME POLITICAL PARTY, WHO SHALL BE APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR, BY AND WITH THE | 
ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE, FOR FOUR-YEAR TERMS NOT MORE THAN TWO OF WHICH 
SHALL EXPIRE IN THE SAME YEAR. IT SHALL BE THE DUTY OF THE COMMISSION IN A MANNER 
WHICH MAY BE PRESCRIBED BY LAW TO INVESTIGATE ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ANY 
PERSON BECAUSE OF RELIGION, RACE, COLOR OR NATIONAL ORIGIN IN THE ENJOYMENT OF THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY LAW AND BY THIS CONSTITUTION, AND TO SECURE THE EQUAL 
PROTECTION OF SUCH CIVIL RIGHTS WITHOUT SUCH DISCRIMINATION. THE LEGISLATURE SHALL 
PROVIDE AN ANNUAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE EFFECTIVE OPERATION OF THE COMMISSION, 


"THE COMMISSION SHALL HAVE POWER, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
CCNSTITUTION AND OF GENERAL LAWS GOVERNING ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES, TO PROMULGATE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR ITS OWN PROCEDURES, TO HOLD HEARINGS, ADMINISTER OATHS, 
THROUGH COURT AUTHORIZATION TO REQUIRE THE ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES AND THE SUBMIS~- 
SION OF RECORDS, TO TAKE TESTIMONY, AND TO ISSUE APPROPRIATE ORDERS. THE COMMIS- 
SION SHALL HAVE OTHER POWERS PROVIDED BY LAW TO CARRY OUT ITS PURPOSES. NOTHING 
CONTAINED IN THIS SECTION SHALL BE CONSTRUED TO DIMINISH THE RIGHT OF ANY PARTY 
TO DIRECT AND IMMEDIATE LEGAL OR EQUITABLE REMEDIES IN THE COURTS OF THIS STATE. 


"APPEALS FROM FINAL ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION, INCLUDING CEASE AND DESIST 
ORDERS AND REFUSALS TO ISSUE COMPLAINTS, SHALL BE TRIED DE NOVO BEFORE THE CIRCUIT 
COURT HAVING JURISDICTION PROVIDED BY LAW. 


Commentary: "This is a new section establishing an eight-member bipartisan civil 
rights commission to be named by the governor, with advice and consent of the senate, 
for four-year staggered terms, The commission is given powers and duties, as pre- 
scribed by law, to investigate instances of alleged discrimination against any pere- 
son because of religion, race, color or national origin in the enjoyment of the 
civil rights guaranteed by this constitution and law; and to secure the equal pro- 
tection of such rights without discrimination, 

"The legislature is directed to provide an annual appropriation for the effec- 
tive operation of the commission whose powers are enumerated in the second paragraph; 


oe 


DETROIT COMMISSION ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS August 22, 1963 
MEMORANDUM: For Commission Information | No, 23 
FROM: Richard V, Marks 

SUBJECT: § Report of CCR Committee on Schools 


Enclosed is a copy of the report of the Commission on Community Relations Committee 
on Schools, 


At its meeting on August 19, the Commission received an invitation from Dr. Remus 
Robinson to participate in the Board of Education Committee of the Whole meeting 
scheduled for Tuesday, August 20, 1963, to discuss personnel policies and practices 
of the Board in relation to race. Representatives of the committee had wished to 
discuss this report first with Dr. Brownell and his personnel division before 
presenting it to the Board or the Commission. Following discussion, the Commission 
authorized the committee to make copies of the report immediately available to 

Dr. Brownell and to accept the invitation to present the report ‘at the special 


Board meeting. 


BACKGROUND TO THE REPORT 


For sometime the Commission has specifically identified the issues of housing,, 
employment and schools on its monthly agenda as being three crucial areas for the 
creation of a positive climate of human relations in Detroit. Commission actions 
which would help to eliminate attitudes of prejudice and/or practices of discrimi- 
nation which affect these basic areas of community life are vital if progress is 


to be made,. 


In April the Commission recognized the existence of a serious community controversy 
involving racial discord and tension in relation to the public school millage 
proposals, Under its Ordinance, the Commission has responsibility to investigate 
"practices of discrimination or of efforts or activities of individuals or groups 

to incite discord, tension, hate and suspicion or to place at a disadvantage 

persons or groups because of race, color, or ancestry." Accordingly, the Commission 
created the Committee on Schools, composed of six members with Ernest Shell as 
chairman, They were asked to determine what progress has been made by the Board 

of Education to equalize employment and educational opportunity irrespective of 
considerations of race. This study represents the committee's findings and 


| recommendations. 


THE REPORT 


The committee's study uses the racial counts provided by the Board of Education in 
1961 and 1963 as its basic data. The committee report compares 1963 data of person~ 
el and assignment with the 1961 findings of the Citizens Advisory Committee on 


Equal Educational Opportunities report. 


Findings 


Le The committee reviewed the schools without Negro teachers. In 1963 Negro 
teachers were not assigned on the staff of 73 of the city's. 271 schools. 
In other words, not one of the 2,600 Negro teachers had been assigned 
permanently to the staff of 27% of the schools operating urcer Detroit 
Board of Education policy. As a consequence of this patterr. in elementary 
schools alone, 50% of the total of 88,000 white elementary school pupils 
had no contact with a teacher of the Negro race. 


Ze The committee then analyzed the pattern of schools with Negro teachers. 
It found that as the number of Negro students in any particu-ar school 
increased the number of Negro teachers in that school also increased. 
Expressed in mathematical terms the correlation was .86 in 1961 and 
-88 in 1963. This correlation was mathematicaliy significant, The 
pattern could not have occurred by chance. 


36 The committee then analyzed the number and kind of annual personnel 
Changes. It wanted to appraise the regular opportunities of the | 
administrative staff to place personnel on the basis of qualification 
and preparation. They found that in 1960-61, 51% of the school personnel 
were involved in personnel transactions, and in the following year, 347 
of 10,429 contract personnel were involved. Many of these changes 
represented significant opportunities to demonstrate a pattern of 
teacher assignment without regard to race. Despite the volume of 
personnel accessions (including new teachers, new ESRP, returns from 
lay off, transfers, school changes) and separations (including death, 
retirement, leaves of absence), the number of schools with Negro 
teachers and no Negro pupils increased from 5 to 10 from 1961 to 1963, 


Conclusions 


Our current study indicates that the situation as reported in 1962 by the Commite- 
tee on Personnel of the Citizens Advisory Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity 
remains virtually unchanged, "That the Board of Education has followed a practice 
of (1) assigning Negro teachers predominantly within certain districts where there 
are large numbers of Negro pupils, and (2) assigning Negro teachers chiefly to 
racially mixed schools, in many cases on a proportional basis. If there are no 
Negro children in a school, no Negro teachers are assigned there; this rule has 

few exceptions to date." 


Recommendations 


l. The committee recommends first that while nondiscriminatory policy of the 
Board has been in existence since 1955, the Board has the obligation to 
clarify for the public as well as its administrative staff that all phases 
of personnel, either "recruitment, assignment, transfer, or promotion of 
any and all employees of the Board will be accomplished without racial 
discrimination." 


Secondly, that the Board "accept its obligation not only to have non-~ 
discriminatory policies and procedures but affirm that it will do every-~ 
thing necessary and possible to achieve equal employment opportunity for 
all personnel," 


(The fact that the Superintendent continued until June, 1963 the practice of 
offering a choice of three schools for the assignment of new teachers is indicas 
tive of the latitude permitted by the previous policy.) 
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The committee recommends that “assignment .. . without regard to race 

must take priority over any other consideration" and that the Superintendent 
and the personnel division clarify the policy and standard by which all 
personnel transactions will be made and judged. 


(The Superintendent has acknowledged that in inner city schools the previous 
"three year new teacher assignment rule" has frequently been waived in the 
interest of "stability.") ; 


The committee recommends that "assignments be made on the basis of need at 
the convenience and judgment of the Board, and that factors unrelated to 
preparation such as residency or personal preference which would deny 
Opportunity based on race cannot be given priority in decisions relating 
to assignment. | 


(The issue of forced movement of personnel on the basis of three-years 
service raises questions of equity in administration policy and practice. 
in view of the magnitude of personnel transactions involving separations, 
such as death, resignation, leave of absence, and school changes.) 


The committee believes that the Board and Administration have a moral, legal, 
and an educational responsibility to the public to demonstrate policy with 
observable practice in all school settings and recommends that the 
Superintendent be asked to submit a specific plan to accomplish this objec- 
tive; and that the Board appoint a five-member citizens committee to review 
on a regular basis all personnel transactions of the school system until 

the problem of racially defined areas of assignment is resolved. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS ISSUE 


l. 


Ze. 


If the work of the Commission on Community Relations is to proce2d, then an 
honest effort must be made to affect attitudes of Detroiters towards each 
other. The fact that 44,000 elementary school children can have a public 
school learning experience that offers no opportunity to see, to meet, to 

work with, or be taught by a teacher who happens to be of another race, makes 

a travesty out of the learning process. Learning about race and/or differences 
goes on during everyone's lifetime. The only question is whether the Negro 

or white youngster will be in those situations which permit the honest develop- 
ment of attitudes based on a reality contact with a Negro or a white teacher, 
as the case may be. The presence of an able and loving teacher would sustain 
the development of democratic attitudes as no other action could. 


The cruel, undemocratic, stereotype of the Negro that is sustained by the 
attitudes being formed in far too many households and the traditions of the 
community would have to come to grips with reality in a school system where 


a Negro could teach anywhere. 


A school system is a publicly operated agency sustained by taxes of all 
people. Justice within any public system is not limited to population 
percentages, it is measured against standards that treat all men alike, 
irrespective of race. If we permit attitudes of prejudice ‘of any segment 
of the community or discriminatory patterns of racial exclusion to dominate 
the decisions of a school system, we undermine democratic values and prac~ 
tices of a responsible community. Tensions are thus created which render 
it divided, hostile, and dangerous to the peace and safety of any citizen 


of the community. 
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For the teacher assignment pattern of Detroit public schools to reflect 
racially segregated housing patterns is to suggest that th? individuals 
and groups that sustain the one (housing segregation) eqia:ily require 
the other (teacher placement based on race). 


It is not a question of what people want and who has the inst votes to 
sustain it, but rather what do morality, law and justice vequire of 
a public institution, : 


RVM:ybe 


Enclosure 


Aucust 16, 1963 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS: COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS 


ERNEST SHELL, CHAIRMAN 

THe Reverend NicHotas Hoon 
Mrs. JOHN E. POLK 

REVEREND Fr. THomaAs RUFFIN 
HENRY SZYMANSK |} 

STANLEY WINKELMAN 


BACKGROUND 


At tHe May 31, 1963 meeETING OF THE SCHOOL CommiTTEE OF THE ComMMISSION ON COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS, !T WAS DECIDED THAT THE COMMITTEE SHOULD CONTACT DR. BROWNELL, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TO REQUEST DATA AND INFORMATION PERTAINING TO 
TEACHER PLACEMENT AND APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM ENROLLMENT FOR THE DeTROIT SCHOOL Sys= 
TEM. THROUGH AN ANALYSIS OF THIS DATA, THE COMMITTEE COULD DETERMINE WHAT PROGRESS 
HAD BEEN MADE TO EQUALIZE OPPORTUNITY IRRESPECTIVE OF CONSIDERATIONS OF RACE FOR 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


THe ComMiITTEE FURTHER DISCUSSED THE IMPORTANCE OF A THOROUGH CONSIDERATION OF THE 
PROCEDURAL STEPS TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT BoarRD oF EDUCATION POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CACEEO; aND WHAT FURTHER PLANS THE Board or DR. BROWNELL 
WERE CONSIDERING TO ACHIEVE AND FULLY IMPLEMENT THE STANDARD OF A NON=RACIAL OPPOR= 


TUNITY PATTERN. 


Mr. SHELL, THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, AND Mr. Marks, SECRETARY-DIRECTOR, MET wiTH DR. 
BROWNELL on JuNE 10, 1963, To DISCUSS THE AVAILABILITY OF THE DATA AS REQUESTED. 
ALTHOUGH THE DATA HAD NOT BEEN FORMALLY PRESENTED TO THE Board, DR. BROWNELL AGREED 
TO COOPERATE WITH THE COMMISSION AND THE INFORMATION WAS FORWARDED TO STAFF. 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT 1S BASED ON BoaRD OF EDUCATION DATA RELATING TO THE RACIAL DIS= 
TRIBUTION OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


| NTRODUCT ION 


THE REPORT INCLUDES A DESCRIPTION AND SUMMARY OF TEACHER PLACEMENT IN THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM WHICH WILL HELP APPRAISE THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


TEACHER PLACEMENT. 


THe 1961 FIGURES WHICH FORMED THE BASIS FOR RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE CITIZENS ADVISORY 
ComM!ITTEE FOR EQuAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES WERE USED IN THE ANALYSIS TO DETERMINE 
THE AMOUNT AND THE DIRECTION OF CHANGE WHICH OCCURRED DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS. 


DATA DEALING WITH RACES “OTHER THAN NEGRO AND WHITE HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED FROM THIS 
STUDY. DATA FROM SPECIAL PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED FROM THE DETAILED ANALYSIS IN 


THIS STUDY. 


IN OUR ANALYSIS, WE ASSUME THAT A TOTAL DISREGARD OF COLOR WOULD PRODUCE A DISTRI-= 
BUTION OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS APPROACHING RANDOMNESS. IF COLOR 1S A FACTOR, 
A PATTERN SHOWING SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES WOULD BECOME EVIDENT. 


IN MOST CASES, THE SCHOOL A GHILD ATTENDS 1S DETERMINED BY WHERE HE LIVES. ITHERE= 
FORE, TO A LARGE EXTENT, THE PLACEMENT OF NEGRO SCHOOL CHILDREN DOES NOT REPRESENT 

A DELIBERATE POLICY OF THE BoaRD oF EDUCATION, BUT 1S A REFLECTION OF SEGREGATED 
HOUSING PATTERNS IN DeTROIT. ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS, HOWEVER, 1S THE RESPONSIBILITY 


as 


OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. THEREFORE, THE PLACEMENT OF NEGRO PERSONNEL BECOMES A MEANS OF 
CHECKING WHETHER THE PROCEDURES ARE EQUITABLE ANO CONSISTENT WITH STATED BoaRD OF 
EDUCATION POLICY AND THE RECOMMENDATIONS oF THE CACEEO. 


A. OVERALL DAT/.. ScHoot ENROLLMENT oF "wHITe™, “NEGRO, AND "“otHers" FoR 1961 
TOTALED 287,452 FUPILS, FOR 1963 ENROLLMENT TOTALED 296,689, AN INCREASE OF 9,237 
PUPILS. CONTRACT PERSONNEL, 1!+e&. ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, AND COUNSELORS, FOR 1961 
TOTALED 10,544. ano For 1963 totateo 10,875, AN INCREASE OF 331 CONTRACT PERSONNEL. 
THERE WAS, THEIREFORE, A RATIO OF 1 CONTRACT PERSON TO 27 PUPILS IN BOTH 1961 AND 


1963. 


In 1961 THER: were 131,115 Necro purics (46%) ano 2,275 NEGRO CONTRACT PERSONNEL 
(22%) in tHe DeTRoIT sCHOoL system. By 1963 THESE FIGURES HAD RISEN TO 145,185 
Necro pupits (49%) ano 2,648 Nearo contract personnet (24%) an increase or 14,070 
NEGRO PUPILS AND 373 NEGRO CONTRACT PERSONNEL. 


In 1961 THERE were 154,624 wHite pupits aNd 8,238 WHITE CONTRACT PERSONNEL. By 
1963 BOTH THE NUMBER OF WHITE PUPILS ANDO WHITE STAFFS HAD FALLEN TO 149,497 wHiTe 
PUPILS, A DECREASE OF 5,127 ano 8,200 WHITE CONTRACT PERSONNEL, A DECREASE OF 38. 


TABLE | 


TOTAL COUNT OF PERSONNEL AND PUPILS IN DETROIT SCHOOL SYSTEM 


TEACHERS PUPILS 
1961 1963 1961 1963 
WHITE 8,238 ‘8,200 154,624 149 ,497 
Necro 25275 2,648 131,155 3] 145,185 
OTHER 31 27 1,713 2,007 
TOTALS 10,544 10,875 287 452 296, 689 


B. PROGRESS TOWARD DESEGREGATION. IN a PaPEeR "UNEQUAL SCHOOL PROGRESS IN DeETROIT™ 
IN THE JUNE 1963 EDITION OF INTEGRATED EpucaTION, THE HonorasBLe Met J. Ravitz, 
Common Councit, City of DETROIT, DEALS WITH THE PROBLEM OF PERSONNEL: 


"A PERSONNEL CENSUS, TOO, WAS DONE IN 1961 AND AGAIN IN 1963. THESE 
DATA REVEAL SOME MINOR PROGRESS TOWARD A DESEGREGATED ASSIGNMENT 
PATTERNe FOR EXAMPLE, THE NUMBER OF WHITE TEACHERS IN THE SYSTEM 
DROPPED VERY SLIGHTLY IN THE PAST TWO YEARS, WHILE THE NUMBER OF 
NEGRO TEACHERS ROSE TO ALMOST FOUR HUNDRED. IN EVERY DISTRICT OF 
THE CITY BUT ONE, THE NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS INCREASE, AND IN 

THE SOUTHEAST DISTRICT THE NUMBER OF BOTH WHITE AND NeGRO TEACHERS 
WAS REDUCED. IN THE THREE VIRTUALLY ALL=WHITE DISTRICTS--NORTHWEST, 
NORTHEAST AND WestT--THE NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS ROSE FROM 3 TO 11,. 
FROM 10 to 24, ano FROM 6 TO 79, RESPECTIVELY. THE West DISTRICT 
INCREASE REPRESENTS A BOUNDARY SHIFT OF SEVERAL SCHOOLS WITH S!IZABLE 
NEGRO PUPIL AND STAFF POPULATIONS." | 
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TABLE I1 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO TEACHERS AND PUPILS BY DISTRICT 


- NEGRO TEACHERS NEGRO PUPILS 
1961 1963 1961 1963 

4 OF £ OF ~ OF fp OF 
DISTRICT NO. TOTAL NO. TOTAL] NO. TOTAL NO. TOTAL 
CENTER 791 46 852 51 47,032 95 45,258 99 
EAST 270 25 363 31 21,475 69 26,103 74 
SOUTHEAST 480 15 438 46 20,717 73 18,442 12 
SOUTH 348 36 413 38 14,193 60 17333 62 
SOUTHWEST 192 19 251 me 1 141.831 42 12,840 43 
NORTH 175 13 217 6 113,157. 37 15,612 43 
WEST 6 0.6 79 6.4} 2,186 8 8,248 25 
NORTHEAST 10 1.0 24 2.5 326 ‘2 948 3.6 
NORTHWEST 3 0.2 11 0.8 198 0.5 402 oe 
TOTAL 2275 21.6 2648 ay 31,115 45.6 145,185 ke 


C. AN EVALUATION OF PLACEMENT PATTERN. 


WERE WITHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS. 
WiTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS. 
1961 ano to 198 scHoots 1N 1963. 


wiTHOoUuT NEGRO TEACHERS DECREASED BY 18. 


OF ALL SCHOOLS, 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOLS WITH OR WITHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS AND NEGRO PUPILS IN 1961 & 1963* 


witTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS. 


In 1961, out oF A TOTAL OF 266 scHooLs, 91 
In 1963, out oF A TOTAL OF 271 SCHOOLS, 73 WERE 
One oR more NEGRO TEACHERS WERE ASSIGNED TO 175 SCHOOLS IN 
IN THIS PERIOD, 5 NEW SCHOOLS WERE OPENED, 23 
SCHOOLS RECEIVED THEIR FIRST NEGRO FACULTY MEMBER, AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


In 1963, THERE REMAIN 73 SCHOOLS, OR 27% 


TABLE 111 


1961 1963 
WitHoutT Necro WitH Necro WitHout Necro WitH Nearo 

SCHOOLS TEACHERS TEACHERS TAL TEACHERS TEACHERS sachin, 
WitTHoUuT Nearo 71 5 76 1,3 10 53 

PUPILS 
With Necro 20 170 it 190 30 188 218 

PUPILS | 
TOTALS 91 175 | 266 73 198 271 

{ 


*SPECIAL PROGRAMS NOT INCLUDED IN THIS TABLE. 


eS 
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OF THE 73 SCHOOLS WITH NO NeGRo TEACHERS, 30 CONTAINED some NeGrRo PUPILS AND 43 were 
wiTHOuT Necro pupits. OF tHe 198 scHoots, 1N 1963, wiTH Negro Facutty, 188 oF THOSE 
SCHOOLS CONTAINED NEGRO PUPILS, AND IN ONLY 10 SCHOOLS were NEGRO FACULTY ASSIGNED 
WHERE THERE WERE NO NEGROES IN THE STUDENT BODY. THESE 10 SCHOOLS REPRESENT AN 
INCREASE OF 5 OVER THE PREVIOUS 1961 PATTERN. 


Or tHe 28 scHoots REMOVED FROM ALL«wHite status (FROM 71 IN 1961 To 43 1N 1963) 5 
WERE DESEGREGATED THROUGH TEACHER PLACEMENT, & THROUGH NEGRO PUPIL ENROLLMENT, AND 
15 BY BOTH NEGRO TEACHERS AND PUPILS. THE DATA INDICATES THAT THE MOVEMENT OF 
NEGRO PUPILS INTO PREVIOUSLY ALL“WHITE SCHOOLS GENERALLY PRECEDES OR ACCOMPANIES 
THE PLACEMENT OF NEGRO TEACHERS IN SUCH SCHOOLS. 


To SUMMARIZE THEN, WE VIEW IT AS EXTREMELY SIGNIFICANT THAT THERE REMAIN IN 1963, 
73 SCHOOLS WITHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS AND THAT THE NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS ASSIGNED 


INTO SCHOOLS REPRESENTING ALL-WHITE SETTINGS REPRESENTED ONLY 10 SCHOOLS=~AN 
tNCREASE OF 5 IN THE NUMBER OF EXCEPTIONS TO A RACIALLY DEFINED HOUS ING PATTERN. 


TABLE IV 


SUNMARY COMPARISON BY DISTRICTS OF SCHOOLS WITH NEGRO TEACHERS IN 1961 AND 1963** 


| 1961 1963 
No. OF WitH NeGro No. OF WitH Necro | 

DISTRICTS SCHOOLS TEACHERS SCHOOLS TEACHERS 
CENTER 36 36 | 30* 30 

} SOUTH | 23 23 28* 28 
SOUTHWEST 30 3x 30 30 
SOUTHEAST 31 29 28 27 

1 EAST 27° 25 29 27 

} NORTH | 30 20 31 26 
WEST 27 3 29° 14 

f NORTHEAST 27 6 30 9 
NORTHWEST 35 3 36 7 
TOTAL 266 1754 271 198° 


*S1X SCHOOLS WERE REOISTRICTED FROM CENTER TO SOUTH AND WEST DISTRICTS. 
A170 OF THESE ALSO HAD NEGRO PUPILS 


B188 of THESE ALSO HAD NEGRO PUPILS 
*¥SPECItAL PROGRAMS NOT INCLUOED IN THIS TABLE 


Taste IV INDICATES THE TEACHER PLACEMENT PATTERN IN 1961 and 1963 wiTHIN EACH OF THE 
9 scHooL disTRICTS. IN THIS 1961 To 1963 PERIOD, THE NUMBER OF NEGRO CONTRACT 
PERSONNEL INCREASED BY 373. THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH NEGRO TEACHERS INCREASED BY 


23. 


THE GREATEST INCREMENT, 11 SCHOOLS, OCCURRED IN THE WesT DISTRICT. THE FACULTIES 
OF NINE SCHOOLS WITHIN THIS DISTRICT WERE DESEGREGATED WHILE 2 SCHOOLS WITH MIXED 
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FACULTIES WERE REDISTRICTED To West. THERE REMAIN 25 SCHOOLS IN THE WesT DISTRICT 
WtTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS, 


DesPITE AN INCREASE OF 4 IN THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH NEGRO TEACHING PERSONNEL IN 
THE NORTHWEST DISTRICT, THERE ARE Now 31 SCHOOLS wiTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS. THE 
INCREASE WITHIN THE NORTHEAST DISTRICT IN THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH NEGRO TEACHING 
PERSONNEL TOTALED 3. THIS PARALLELS THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ADDED TO THIS DISTRICT 
AD THERE ARE STILL 21 SCHOOLS WITHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS IN THE NORTHEAST DISTRICT. 
1961 THERE were 10 scHoots 1N THE NORTH DISTRICT wiTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS$ THIS WAS 
REDUCED To 5 1N 1963. IN THE EAST DISTRICT THERE WERE 2 SCHOOLS wITHOUT NEGRO 
FACULTY IN BOTH 1961 ano 1963. THERE WAS ONE SCHOOL wiTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS IN THE 
SOUTHEAST DISTRICT, WHILE THE REMAINING THREE DISTRICTS MAINTAINED A PATTERN OF 


INTEGRATED FACULTIES IN 100% oF THEIR SCHOOLS. 


IN 


OF THE 23 SCHOOLS RECEIVING NEGRO FACULTY FOR THE FIRST TIME, 18 aLso GAINED NEGRO 
PUPILS DURING THIS PERIOD. THE GREAT MAJORITY OF NEGRO TEACHERS ARE ASSIGNED TO 


THOSE SCHOOLS WHICH ALREADY HAVE RACIALLY MIXED FACULTIES. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1961 & 1963* 


1961 1963 
| No. oF WitH Negro No. oF WitH Necro 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS) TEACHERS SCHOOLS TEACHERS 
ELEMENTARY 219 135 216 148 
SECONDARY 68 LO 65 53 
| 


*SPECIAL PROGRAMS NOT !NCLUDEO IN THIS TABLE 
DISCREPANCIES ARISE FROM COUNTS MADE OF SEVERAL ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ON BOTH SEPARATE AND COMBINEO BAS1S.-~ 


Or tHE 219 ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE DeTROIT system IN 1961, 84 scHOOLS OR 39% were 
wiTHouT NEGRO TEACHERS. THE NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 1963 TOTALED 216 anD 

68 oF THESE SCHOOLS OR 31% weRE wiTHOUT NeGrRo TEACHERS. THE PATTERN OF NEGRO TEACHER 
PLACEMENT !N SCHOOLS AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE OVER THIS TWO YEAR 


PERIOD. 


AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL, out of 68 scHoots 1N 1961, 28 scHOoOLS oR ig WERE 
wiTHouT Necro FACULTY MEMBERS. IN 1963 THERE weRE 65 SECONDARY SCHOOLS ANDO 12 OF 
THESE, OR 18% HAD NO NEGRO TEACHERS, 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, THERE HAS BEEN A SUBSTANTIAL DROP IN THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
“i THOUT NEGRO TEACHERS. IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT THE NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS ASSIGNED 
TO THE LARGE FACULTIES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS 
REMAINS RELATIVELY LOw. OF 437 SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE NORTHEAST DISTRICT, 
17 are Necro. OF 581 SECONDARY LEVEL TEACHERS I!N THE NortTHwesTt District, 8 are 

NEGRO, AND OF 523 TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS oF THE WesT DisTRICT 31 aReE NEGRO. 


~ 6 « 


INTERRACIAL EXPERIENCE IN THE SCHOOL SETTING. Att NEGRO CHIDREN COME INTO CONTACT 
WITH PERSONS OF DIFFERENT RACES IN THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING. THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
WHITE CHILOREN TO EXPERIENCE SOME MIXED RACIAL SITUATION VARIES ACCORDING TO GRADE 


LEVEL. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF WHITE PUPILS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING WITHOUT CONTACT WITH NEGRO TEACHERS™ 


| SS } 1963 ao 
: T 
| WHITE PUPIL | NO CONTACT | NO CONTACT finite pypy_]NO CONTACT | NO CONTAC 
| SCHOOLS WITH Necro | WITH NEGRO | wiTH NEGRO | WITH NEGRO | 
| ENROLLMENT TEACHERS/ §ENROLLMENT TEACHERS / 
TEACHERS & {CONTACT WITH] | TEACHERS & CONTACT WITH | 
} ‘ 
puis NEGRO PUPILS} pypits NEGRO PUP 3 
| 
ELEMENTARY 99,595 46,000 13,137 88,178 28,352 15,972 
| | | 
Jre HicH | 18,436 11,042 1,191 23,680 6,227 1,405 
Sr. HIGH 3 432 10,440 [ 1,715 | 36,901 Gt 5.38 
TOTAL 152,463 67 ,482 | 15,043 § 148,759 345579 225752 
: L : 


*SPECIAL PROGRAMS NOT INCLUDED IN THIS TABLE} 


Or tHE 99,595 WHITE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN ELEMENTARY scHooLts IN 1961, some 46,000 or 

46% HAD NO INTERRACIAL CONTACT WITH PUPILS OR TEACHERS. AN ADDITIONAL 13,137 WHITE 
STUDENTS ATTENDED SCHOOLS WITH RACIALLY MIXED STUDENT BODIES BUT WITH NO NEGRO TEACHER: . 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF WHITE STUDENTS AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL wiTHOUT NeGRo TEACHER 


contacts was 59,137 or 59%. 


ENROLLMENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 1963 was 88,178. OF THIS NUMBER. 
28, 352 or 32% HAD NO CONTACT wiTH NeGRo TEACHERS AND NEGRO PUPILS. ANOTHER GROUP 

OF 15,972 WHITE STUDENTS HAD SOME CONTACT WITH NEGRO STUDENTS BUT NONE WITH NEGRO 
TEACHERS. IN 1963, THEREFORE, THE TOTAL NUMBER OF WHITE STUDENTS AT THE ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL WITH NO OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTACT WITH NEGRO TEACHING PERSONNEL was 44,324, oR 

50% OF ALL SUCH STUDENTS. 


ENROLLMENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS TOTALED 18,436 iN 1961. 


OF THIS TOTAL 11,042 HAD NO INTERRACIAL EXPERIENCE !N THE SCHOOL SETTING AND AN ADDI-= 
TIONAL 1,191 STUDENTS HAD MINIMAL CONTACT WITH NEGRO STUDENTS AND NONE WITH NEGRO 
TEACHERS. A TOTAL OF 12,233 WHITE JUNIOR HIGH PUPILS OR 66% HAD NO CONTACT wiTH NeGrRo 
TEACHERS. IN 1963, ENROLLMENT OF WHITE STUDENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS was 23,680. 

Or THIs Totat 6,227 STUDENTS HAD NO CONTACT WITH NEGRO TEACHERS or pupits; 1,405 
ATTENDED SCHOOLS WITH SOME STUDENTS AND NO NEGRO TEACHERS. THE TOTAL NUMBER OF JUNIOR 
HIGH STUDENTS WITH NO OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTACT wiTH NEGRO TEACHERS was 7,632 or 31% 

OF ALL SUCH STUDENTS, 


SENIOR HIGH WHITE STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR 1961 was 34,432. OF tTHEese stuDENTS, 10,440 
HAD NO INTERRACIAL CONTACTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING AND AN ADDITIONAL 1,715 HAD 


Be ae 


SOME CONTACT WITH STUDENTS AND NONE WITH NEGRO TEACHERS. THUS, WE HAVE IN 1961 «A 
TOTAL OF 12,155 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH NO CONTACT wtTH NEGRO TEACHING PERSONNEL. 
THERE WAS A TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF 36,901 WHITE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1963. OF THESE, 
5,375 or 14% Had NO CONTACT wiTH NEGRO TEACHERS BUT LIMITED CONTACT wiTH NEGRO sTU= © 
DENTS. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WHITE PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS TO COME INTO CONTACT wiTH NeGRo 
TEACHERS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH ANO HIGH SCHOOL GRADES HAVE INCREASED since 1961. 


AS A RESULT OF THE INSIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN THE OVERALL TEACHER PLACEMENT PATTERN, 
HOWEVER, THERE REMAINS IN 1963, A DISPROPORTIONATELY HIGH NUMBER OF WHITE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO HAVE NO OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTACT wWiTH NEGRO TEACHERS. 


OPPORTUNITY #S MOST LIMITED AT THAT LEVEL AT WHICH !T 1S MOST DIFFICULT TO JUSTIFY. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES. INVESTIGATING THE NeGRo PuPIL/TEACHER RATIO IN TERMS OF 
TEACHER ASSIGNMENT, !T WAS FOUND THAT THE PROPORTION OF NEGRO TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL 
CLOSELY PARALLELS THE PROPORTION OF NEGRO PUPILS IN THE SAME SCHOOL. IN 1961, BASED 
ON 270 DETROIT SCHOOLS, THE CORRELATION OF NEGRO PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL WAS 
+0.86. IN 1963, Based on 281 Detroit SCHOOLS THE CORRELATION was +0.88. THuUs, THE 
CORRELATION HAS BEEN MAINTAINED FOR TWO YEARS. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PRESENCE ~ 
oF NEGRO CHILDREN IN A SCHOOL AND WHETHER ANY SCHOOL HAS ONE OR MORE NEGRO TEACHERS © 
AS COMPUTED IN A CHI-SQUARE TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE, WAS SIGNIFICANT BEYOND THe .001 
LEVEL OF PROBABILITY IN BOTH 1961 ano 1963. WHILE THERE HAS BEEN A REDUCTION IN THE 
STATISTICAL VALUE, THE RELATIONSHIP CONTINUES TO FALL FAR OUTSIDE OF THAT RANGE WHICH 
COULD BE DUE TO CHANCE. (See Taare VI!) 


1961 cHi-square = 160.+ 
1963 cHi-square <= 98.5 


ANOTHER INDICATION THAT CHANGES WITHIN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE PAST YEARS DO NOT 
REFLECT TEACHER ASSIGNMENT WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE 1S TO BE FOUND IN THE RATIO OF NEGRO 
PUPILS TO NEGRO TEACHERS. THIS RATIO HAS REMAINED NEARLY CONSTANT FROM 1961 To 1963 
AND FROM OISTRICT TO DISTRICT. THE LONE EXCEPTION TO THIS 18 IN THE WEST DISTRICT 
WHERE A DISPROPORTIONATELY HIGH RATIO FELL SOMEWHAT AFTER SCHOOLS WITH ALREADY INTE- 
GRATED FACULTIES WERE ADDED TO THE DISTRICT. 


D. OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHANGE IN THE RACIAL PATTERN. A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DETROIT 
ScHoot. SYSTEM 1S THE CONSTANT MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL WITHIN IT. 


IN 1961 THERE WERE A TOTAL oF 10,208 PERSONNEL EMPLOYED BY THE BoarD. IN 1963 THE 
NUMBER OF PERSONNEL INCREASED TO 10,429, 


As i1NOICATED BY TaBLe VIII, THERE WERE A TOTAL OF 5,190 PERSONNEL CHANGES IN THE "60-"C 
SCHOOL VEAR. Some 51% oF ALL SCHOOL PERSONNEL WERE INVOLVED IN CHANGES, OR CHANGES 
OCCURRED ON THE AVERAGE OF ONE PER EVERY 1.96 SCHOOL PERSONNEL. IN THE '61-"62 scHOOL 
YEAR, THERE WERE A TOTAL OF 5,695 PERSONNEL CHANGES, INDICATING THAT 54% oF alt SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL WERE INVOLVED IN GHANGES, OR AN AVERAGE OF 1 CHANGE FOR EVERY 1.83 PERSONNEL. 
THESE CHANGES OCCURRED THROUGH RESIGNATION, SCHOOL EXPANSION, DEATH AND TRANSFER, AND 
DO NOT INCLUDE RECLASSIFICATIONS, ADJUSTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, ANO ESRP sTAaTUS CHANGES. 


Over THIS TWO VEAR PERIOD THERE were 10,885 PERSONNEL CHANGES THROUGHOUT THE SYSTEM. 
THese 10,885 CHANGES REPRESENTED SIGNIFICANT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TO DEMONSTRATE A PATTERN OF TEACHER ASSIGNMENT WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE. 
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SUMMARY REPORT 0O 


ACCESS !ONS 
SCHOOL se 
YEARS New New : SCH. | RETURN OF : 
ESRP | TEACHERS pers CHa. }] Lay OFrs Be 
1960/61 | 390 773 510 | 443 606 
| 
1961/@2 {| 461 i> 551. | 536 647 l 


TABLE VIII 


IRT OF PERSONNEL TRANSACTIONS 


SEPARAT | ONS 


RATIO 
___} TOTAL] TOTAL ein xh 
Fl Resicn. | Deatus | TRANSF. - LAY | cucs. | PERSONNEL! PERSONNEL 
3 ) HG.} OFF 
468 20 536 1433 11011 | 5190 10208 1: 1.96 
| 51% 
76 20 620 5695 10429 1¢ 1.83 
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SUMMARY 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


OVERALL DATA. THe 1962-63 scHOoL ENROLLMENT OF 296,689 SHOWED AN INCREASE OF 
9,237 pPurpits over THE 1960-61 ENROLLMENT oF 287,452. NeGRO PUPILS, HOWEVER, HAD 
INCREASED By 14,090 ano ToTateo 145,185 or 49%. WuitTe PUPILS HAD DECREASED BY 
5,127 ano Totaceo 154,624. 


CONTRACT PERSONNEL NUMBERED 10,875 IN 1963, aN INCREASE OF 331. IN 1963, NeGrRo 
CONTRACT PERSONNEL NUMBERED 2,648, REPRESENTED 24% aND AN INCREASE OF 373, WHILE 
WHITE CONTRACT PERSONNEL NUMBERED 8,200, a vecRease or 38. 


PROGRESS TOWARD DESEGREGATION. IN EveRY DISTRICT OF THE CITY 2UT ONE, THE NUMBER 
OF NEGRO TEACHERS INCREASED. IN THE THREE VIRTUALLY ALL=WHITE DISTRICTS, THE 
NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS ROSE FROM 3 TO 11 IN THE NorTtTHwesT, 10 To 24 IN THE 
NORTHEAST, AND 6 To 79 IN THE WesT DISTRICT. HoweVER, MOST OF THE CHANGE 1S DUE 
TO THE ASSIGNMENT OF NEGRO TEACHERS TO SCHOOLS WITH ALREADY INTEGRATED FACULTIES 
IN THE WEST DISTRICT AND THE REDISTRICTING OF 2 SCHOOLS WITH RACIALLY MIXED STAFF 


From CenTEeER TO VWesT. 


EVALUATION OF PLACEMENT PATTERN. ODistrisuTtion of WHite ano NeGRo TEACHERS. OF 
THE 266 scHoots IN 1961, a TOTAL OF 91 wERE wiTHOUT NeGrRo TEACHERS. OF THE 27% 
SCHOOLS IN 1963 THERE REMAIN 73 SCHOOLS OR 27% wiTHOUT NEGRO TEACHERS AND 43 
SCHOOLS OUT OF THIS 73 WERE ALSO wiTHOUT Necro PuPiLs. IN 1961, NeGRo TEACHES 
WERE ASSIGNED TO ONLY 5 SCHOOLS WITH ALL=WHITE STUDENT BODIES AND !N 1963 té 
NUMBER OF SUCH ASSIGNMENTS INCREASED TO 10. 


INTERRACIAL EXPERIENCE. OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONTACT WITH NEGRO TEACHERS 1S MOST 
LIMITED FOR THE WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL cHILD; 44,324 or 50% HAD NO CONTACT WITH 
NEGRO TEACHERS IN 1963. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES. IN 1961 THE CORRELATION BETWEEN NEGRO TEACHERS IN A 
SCHOOL AND NEGRO PUPILS IN THE SAME SCHOOL was +0.86, iN 1963 1T was 0.88. THis 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PRESENCE OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN A SCHOOL ANO WHETHER ANY 
SCHOOL HAS A NEGRO TEACHER WAS FOUND TO BE SIGNIFICANT BEYOND THE OO] LEVEL OF 
PROBABILITY IN BOTH 1961 aND 1963 AND COULD NOT HAVE OCCURRED BY CHANCE. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHANGE. Despite THE FACT THAT TURNOVER AND MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


REPRESENTED 51% oF 10,208 contract PERSONNEL IN 1960-61 ano 54% of 10,429 contract 
PERSONNEL IN 1961-62, THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH NEGRO TEACHERS AND NO NEGRO PUPILS 
ONLY INCREASED FROM 5 To 10 FROM 1961 To 1963. THese 10,885 PERSONNEL CHANGES 
REPRESENTED SIGNIFICANT OPPORTUNITIES TO DEMONSTRATE A PATTERN OF TEACHER ASSIGN= 
MENT WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE, 


CONCLUSIONS 


OUR CURRENT STUDY INDICATES THAT THE SITUATION AS REPORTED IN 1962 By THE CACEEO 
ComMITTEE ON PERSONNEL REMAINS VIRTUALLY UNCHANGED. "THAT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAS 
FOLLOWED A PRACTICE OF (1) ASSIGNING NEGRO TEACHERS PREDOMINANTLY WITHIN CERTAIN 
DISTRICTS WHERE THERE ARE LARGE NUMBERS OF NEGRO PUPILS, AND (2) assiGNiNG NEGRO 
TEACHERS CHIEFLY TO RACIALLY MIXED SCHOOLS, IN MANY CASES ON A PROPORTIONAL BASIS. 

le THERE ARE NO NEGRO CHILDREN IN A SCHOOL, NO NEGRO TEACHERS ARE ASSIGNED THERES THIS 


RULE HAS FEW EXCEPTIONS TO DATE.” 


a At 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. THe Board oF EDUCATION HAS FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR?POL EGY? INTTEE! DeTROTT: PuBLtC 
SCHOOLS, THERE 1S NO QUESTION IN OUR MINDS AS TO THE MEANING Of THE POLICY 
ADOPTED BY THE Board ON Novemeer 11, 1955, “THAT THE MicHIGAN FEPC acT BE 
ACCEPTED AS THE PRACTICE AND POLICY oF THE Detroit BoarD of Eouc,Ti on.” 


THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT IN THE MINDS OF DETROIT RESIDENTS THAT THE 
FIRM POLICY OF THE BoaRD OF EDUCATION 1S THAT RECRUITMENT, ASSIGN- 
MENT, TRANSFER AND PROMOTION OF ANY AND ALL PERSONNEL BE ACCOMPLISHED 
WITHOUT RACIAL DISCRIMINATION, AND THAT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACCEPT 
'TS OBLIGATION NOT ONLY TO HAVE NONDISCRIMINATORY POLICIES AND PRO=- 
CEDURES BUT THAT IT WILL DO EVERYTHING NECESSARY AND POSSIBLE TO 
ACHIEVE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL PERSONNEL AND EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL STUDENTS. 


IF THERE 1S ANY RESERVATION ON THE PART OF THE BOARD FOR THE AFFIRMATION 
THAT THIS HAS BEEN AND !1S THEIR INTENTION AS A PUBLIC BODY, THEN IT MUST 
BE STATED. | 


2. THe BoaRD HAS FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR POLICY} THE SUPERINTENDENT, HIS ADMINI= 
STRATIVE STAFF AND THE PERSONNEL DIVISION HAVE THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR «test 
ACHIEVING IN PRACTICE THE REQUIREMENTS OF POLICY. 


IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY, WITH A PUBLIC BODY, THERE ARE GRAVE CONSEQUENCES 
WHENEVER THERE 1S (1) REFUSAL TO CARRY OUT A POLICY, (2) WHERE FACTORS ARE 
CONSCIOUSLY PERMITTED TO IMPINGE ON THE PROCESS AND SUBVERT THE POLICY, OR 
(3) WHERE NO ACTION IS TAKEN TO CONTROL THE OPERATION OF FACTORS WHICH WOULD 
RENDER ACHIEVEMENT OF THE POLICY IMPOSSIBLE. 3 


DESPITE THE OBLIGATION TO FORMULATE AND FOLLOW PROCEDURES WHICH WOULD ACCOM= 
PLISH EQUAL OPPORTUNITY GUARANTEES AS ESTABLISHED UNDER POLICY ADOPTED IN 
NovemBerR, 1955, AND DESPITE THE POSITIVE SHOWING IN THE REPORT OF THE CACEEO 

IN 1962 THAT THERE WAS A CONTINUING PATTERN OF UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITY, VERY 

LITTLE OF A POSITIVE NATURE OCCURRED. THE 73 SCHOOLS OR 27% OPERATED BY THE 
BoARD OF EDUCATION WITH ALL=WHITE TEACHING STAFF ARE TESTIMONY TO THAT FAILURE. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BoaRD POLICY FOR THE RECRUITMENT » ASSIGNMENT, 
TRANSFER AND PROMOTION OF PERSONNEL, WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE MUST 
TAKE PRIORITY OVER ANY OTHER CONSIDERATION. 


In June 1963, THE SUPERINTENDENT TOOK A PARTIAL STEP IN THE CONTROL OF THE 
PROBLEM OF RACIALLY DEFINED AREAS OF ASSIGNMENT BY REQUIRING THAT “ASSIGNMENTS 
OF NEW TEACHERS (B8&) MADE FROM THE LIST OF VACANCIES IN ORDER AND WITHOUT A 
CHOICE OF THE FIRST THREE." 


THE KEY REQUIREMENT IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF ANY AND ALL PERSONNEL 1S THAT 
NEED DETERMINE PLACEMENT. ASSIGNMENTS MUST BE MADE ON THE BASIS OF 
NEED AT THE CONVENIENCE AND JUDGMENT OF THE BOARD. FACTORS UNRELATED 
TO PREPARATION OR QUALIFICATION, SUCH AS! GEOGRAPHY OR PERSONAL PRE-= 
FERENCE, -WHICH WOULD RESTRICT OR DENY OPPORTUNITY BASED ON RACE CANNOT 
BE GIVEN PRIORITY IN THE DECISIONS RELATED TO ASS!IGNMENT. 


lF THERE IS ANY RESERVATION ON THE PART OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF TO TAKE 
AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE IMMEDIATE FULL, COMPLETE AND DEMONSTRABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT IN PRACTICE OF THIS POLICY OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY, THEN 
!1T MUST BE SO STATED. 3 


yy, me 


BECAUSE WE BELIEVE THAT THE BoaRD oF EDUCATION AND THE ADMINISTRATION HAVE 
BOTH A MORAL AND A LEGAL OBLIGATION TO THE PUBLIC TO DEMONSTRATE POLICY WITH 
OBSERVABLE PRACTICE IN ALL SCHOOL SETTINGS, WE THEREFORE RECOMMENDS 


A. THAT THE SUPERINTENDENT BE DIRECTED TO IMMEDIATELY BEGIN TO WORK WITH 
EXISTING PERSONNEL TO EQUALIZE OPPORTUNITY WITHIN EVERY SCHOOL SETTING 
AS THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS THE CONFIRMATION OF POLICY BY OBSERVABLE 
PRACTICE. 


Ss. THAT THE SUPERINTENDENT BE DIRECTED TO TAKE THOSE STEPS WHICH. W4LL 
CONFIRM AND ACHIEVE ON A CONTINUING BASIS THE RANDOM, NON¥RACIAL 
ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS BASED ON NEED. 


ii. THAT THE SUPERINTENDENT BE DIRECTED TO SUBMIT TO THE BOARD A SPECIFIC 
PLAN FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE ABOVE POLICY. 


D, THAT THE BOARD APPOINT A FIVE MEMBER CITIZEN COMMITTEE TO REVIEW ALL 
PERSONNEL TRANSACTIONS WITH THE PERSONNEL DIVISION ON A MONTHLY OR 
WEEKLY BASIS TO DETERMINE THAT ALL PROPER STEPS ARE BEING TAKEN TO 
ACHIEVE EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF ALL SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL$ AND 


E. THAT THIS COMMITTEE BE DIRECTED TO REPORT ITS FINDINGS AND EVALUATIONS 
TO THE BOARD ON A QUARTERLY BASIS UNTIL ITS WORK 1S COMPLETED. 


Claims Processed By 
MICHIGAN FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMISSION 


January 1, 1956 to December 31, 1963 


Table No. lL 
8 Years Annual z 
Classification Total Aver 
Total 20L8 256 285 
Race 1924 24,0 263 
Religion 78 10 14 
Nationality or Ancestry 1,6 6 3) 
Table No. 2 
8 Years Annual 
Type of Discrimination Total Average 1963 
Total 20L8 256 285 
Hiring 1018 127 141 
Upgrading 101 13 13 
Discharge 568 71 86 
Conditions 181 23 30 
Member ship 23 2 3 
Referral 148 18 7 
Lay-Off 10 1 5 
Disciplinary Action 4 0 O 
Table No. 3 
8 Years Annual 
Type of Respondent Total Average _1963 
Total 208 256 285 
Industrial Firms 752 94 117 
Commercial Firms 812 102 lll 
Governmental Agencies 259 32 Al 
Union 121 15 13 
Employment Agency 92 th 2 
Other | 12 1 1 
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Table No. 4 


8 Years Annual 
location Total ___ Average __1963 
Total 2048 256 285 
Detroit 1452 181 192 
Out-State 596 75 93 
Table No. 5 
8 Years Annual 
Age of Claimants Total A 
Total 20L8 256 285 
———_— — — — — ————————————————————————————— EEE ———————————————————— 
Under 21 137 BY 30 
2i=~ L0 1322 165 192 
L1 = 60 564 71 61 
Over 60 25 3 2 
Table No. 6 
Annual 
cati of Clai Av 2 
Total 256 285 
Under 7th Grade 91 ll 10 
7-8-9 Grade 266 33 30 
10—11 Grade 357 45 L9 
High School Graduate 696 87 164, 
Some College Lid, 52 19 
Specialized Training 22k, 28 13 
Table No. 7 
8 Years Annual : 
Disposition of Claims rT Aver i 
Total 2048 256 | 285 
Adjusted 708 88 102 
Dismissed ~ No Probable Cause 1105 138 175 
Dismissed —~ Lack of Jurisdiction 51 6 | 8 
Dismissed — Other Reasons L6 6 12 
Orders Issued 13 | 2 0 
Withdrawn 57 7 8 
Pending 68 Nee 3 68 
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COORDINATING COUNCIL 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS | 


1106 Water Board Building 


735 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-9550 
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The Commission on 
Community Relations 


Detroit has had a municipal agency to deal with in- 
cidents and problems reflecting intergroup tension since 
January, 1944, when the Mayor's Interracial Committee 
was formed. 

In 1953, with the passage of Ordinance 736-E, the 
Commission on Community Relations was established as an 
official department of city government, continuing the in- 
vestigative, research and educational work of its pre- 
decessor. It seeks to remove the “tensions, conflicts, dis- 
criminatory practices or activities of individuals or groups 
that tend to incite discord based on race, color, national 


origin or ancestry.” 


Section 6-a of the Ordinance states that the Com- 
mission’s educational objectives are to ‘cooperate in 
informational programs designed to increase mutual 
understanding among the many residents of the com- 
munity, to promote good will and to cultivate re- 
sponsibility for the common welfare.” These programs 
are developed “in cooperation with other govern- 
mental, educational, civic, community, business, labor 
and religious agencies and organizations.” | 


As an essential part of its educational program, the 
Commission sponsors and works in close cooperation with 
a group of more than 60 community agencies. They are 
affiliated with the Commission as a Coordinating Council 
for Education and Research in Human Relations. 


The Coordinating 
Council is You... 


In 1945, civic leaders and the Mayor's Interracial Com- 
mittee recognized that an organization of organizations, 
joined together in the common cause of making Detroit a 
better place in which to live, was a necessary adjunct to 
any community intergroup educational program. To this 
end, the Coordinating Council for Education and Research 
in Human Relations was created. 


Today, the Coordinating Council on Human Rela- 
tions, as it is more commonly called, is composed of 
agencies representing the broad spectrum of com- 
munity thought and activity. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Organizations are invited to membership by the Com- 
mission on Community Relations upon the recommendation 
of the Coordinating Council’s Executive Board. 


Council bylaws allow each member agency to have 
one official voting delegate and as many alternates as 
desired. This allows the multi-unit organization to have 
representatives from each of its units. Thus, the informa- 
tion obtained at program meetings is more easily spread 
throughout the entire agency. 


PARTICIPATION 


Recognizing that participation is a dual responsibility, 
the Council relies on the delegates to bring to it com- 
munity problems, needs, and areas of concern in order that 
effective educational programs can be developed. In turn, 
the Council expects delegates to report to their agencies 
on the issues raised in meetings, and to encourage total 
agency participation in building and maintaining positive 
human relations values in our city. 


Social or political action and the- organization of 
public pressures are outside the scope of the Council. 


Called the “pulse of the community,” the Co- 
ordinating Council brings the vital issues of signi- 
ficance to human relations in Detroit to the attention 
of the Commission on Community Relations and 
various member agencies for action. 
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The Coordinating 
Council Works... 


The Coordinating Council works through an Executive 
Board and six standing Committees. One-half of the Board 
of 20 members is elected yearly. The Board, in turn, elects 
one of its members Chairman. This person then serves as 
spokesman for the organization. Such standing and 
special project committees as are needed are also ap- 
pointed by the Board with members drawn from the 
total membership of the Council. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE actively recruits organiza- 
tions eligible for inclusion in the Coordinating Council on 


Human Relations. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE plans meetings directed pri- 
marily to the membership of the CCHR. Programs focus on 
local human relations issues and problems in such areas 
as housing, education, employment and_ changing 
neighborhoods. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS FORUM aims for educational 
impact on the total community. To accomplish this, issues 
having great significance and wide public concern in the 
area of intergroup relations are selected, and persons of 
national reputation are invited to speak on them. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE is concerned with coordinating 
major studies which relate to human relations programs. 
They also initiate their own research studies. 


MASS MEDIA COMMITTEE focuses its attention on the 
problem of communication and the use of mass media to 
encourage the dissemination of accurate information about 
people in order to remove barriers to understanding. 


EVALUATION COMMITTEE examines the total Council 
program and the extent to which their objectives are 
achieved. Then it suggests improvements in the Council 
structure, program content and the methods of achieving 
its goals and purposes. 
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City of Detroit 
Commission on Community Relations 
Mr. Richard E. Cross, Chairman 


Fr. Robert F. Allen Mr. Mark D. Littler 

Mr. Willie L. Baxter Mr. Alfred McKenna 
Mrs. James B. Cronyn Mrs. John E. Polk 

Rev. Theodore A. Daniel Mr. Mark Schmidt 

Mr. Kenneth Draper Mr. Ernest Shell 

Rev. Nicholas Hood Mr. Stanley Winkelman 
Mrs. Golda G. Krolik Mr. Wallace A. Witkowski 


Mr. Richard V. Marks, Secretary-Director 
Mrs. Beulah T. Whitby, Assistant Director 


Executive Board 
Coordinating Council on Human Relations 


Dr. Robert M. Frehse, Chairman 
Detroit Round Table of Catholics, Jews and Protestants 


Mr. Walter Klein, Mr. Philip Rutledge, 
Vice Chairman Vice Chairman 
Jewish Community Council First Unitarian-Universalist Church 


Miss Mary Brand, 
Detroit Public Schools Coordinating Committee on Human Relations 
Mrs. James Brophy, 


Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women 


~ Dr. Abe Citron, 


American Jewish Committee 
Mrs. Jeannette Cleary, 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Mr. John Copeland, 
YMCA 
Mr. Alex Fuller, 
Wayne County AFL-CIO Council 
Mr. James Garrett, 
Cottillion Club, Inc. 
Mr. Joseph Gross, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Mr. George Henderson, 
Detroit Urban League 
Mr. Donald Hill, 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge 
Miss Jill Hill, 


YWCA 
Mr. Arthur Johnson, 
NAACP : 
Mr. Hubert Locke, | 
Panel of Americans of Wayne State University 
Mrs. Esther LaMarr, 
City of Detroit, Commission on Children and Youth 
Mr. Sol Littman, 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
Mrs. Marie Oresti 
Catholic Interracial Council 
Mr. Joe Schore, 
Michigan Labor Committee for Human Rights 


Member Agencies 


Coordinating Council on Human Relations 


Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Detroit Graduate Chapter 
American Association for the United Nations, Greater Detroit Chapter 
American Council on Human Rights, Detroit Chapter 
American Jewish Committee, Michigan Chapter — 
American Jewish Congress, Michigan Chapter 
uw Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
Archbishop’s Committee on Human Relations 
Booker T. Washington Business Association 
Boys’ Clubs of Detroit 
Boy Scouts of America, Detroit Area Council 
Camp Fire Girls, Detroit Council 
Catholic Interracial Council of Detroit 
Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs 
«-— Congress of Racial Equality 
Cotillion Club, Inc. 
Council on Human Relations of Dearborn, Inkster and Western Wayne County 
City of Detroit City Plan Commission 
City of Detroit Commission on Children and Youth 
“ City of Detroit Commission on Community Relations 
City of Detroit Committee for Neighborhood Conservation and Improved 
Housing 
City of Detroit Department of Parks and Recreation 
Detroit Archdiocesan Council of the National Council of Catholic Women 
Detroit Association for. Adult Education 4 
Detroit Association of Women’s Clubs 
Detroit Council of Churches 
Detroit Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
Detroit Education Association 
Detroit Federation of Teachers 
Detroit Public Library 


Detroit Public Schools Coordinating Committee on Human Relations . 
Detroit Round Table of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. “ig 


Detroit Urban League 


Federation of Community Councils — ip 7 oe Sg or sis 


Federation of Settlements of Metropolitan Detroit RES, 

Fellowship of All Peoples ee 

First Unitarian-Universalist Church 

Frontiers of America, Detroit Chapter 

Girl Scouts of Metropolitan Detroit eer 

The Grail £3: z 

Grand River-Joy-Linwood-Boulevard Council ee 
~~~ Greater Detroit Committee for Fair Housing Practices. 

Highland Park Human Relations Council _. Stag 

Human Relations Club of the University of Detroit : 

International In¥titute of Metropolitan. Detroit Bt ee a ee 

Japanese-American Citizens League _;. Ra srak ek he: 

Jewish Community Center Bs, aly 


Jewish Community Council of Metropole Detroit. . “ ote " = 


Jewish Labor Committee ee ae ee 


Marygrove College Social Action Committee _ 

Merrill-Palmer Institute 

Michigan Labor Committee for Human Rights ! 

Michigan State Employment Service of the MESC | ; 
/“National Association for the Advancement of Colored nak Dlawede rene 

National Association of Social Workers, Metropolitan Detroit Chapter  ._. 

North American Indian Club 


Panel of Americans of Wayne State University teers 


Prince Hall Masonic Lodge 
Salvation Army 

4 UAW-AFL-CIO Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimination Department 
United Church Women of Detroit 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 
Wayne County AFL-CIO Council 
Wayne State University Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Workmen’s Circle, Michigan District Committee 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Metropolitan Detroit 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Metropolitan Detroit 


FAIR HOUSING ORDINANCE. NO. 1628. 
"- "*" AN ORDINANCE TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING AND IN THE 


FINANCING OF HOUSING BECAUSE OF RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, ANCESTRY 
OR NATIONAL ORIGIN: TO PROVIDE FOR EXEMPTIONS: TO PROVIDE FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURE BY THE HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION AND 


TO PROVIDE FOR PENALTIES. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS DO ORDAIN;: 


ARTICLE 1. FINDINGS OF FACT 


Section 1, That the population of the City of Grand 
Rapids consists of people of nearly every race, color, religion, | 
ancestry and national origin, many of whom are compelled to 
live in circum areas, under substandard, unhealthful, 
unsafe, unsanitary and over-crowded living conditions, because 
of discrimination in the sale, lease, rental, and financing 
of housing among other reasons. 

Section 2. That these conditions have substantially 
increased mortality, disease, crime, vice and juvefiile delin- 
quency, fires and risk of fire, intergroup tensions and other 
evils, thereby resulting in injury to the public safety, public 
health and general welfare of the City of Grand Rapids, and 
reducing its productive capacity. 

Section 3. That the harmful effects produced by dis- 
crimination in housing increase the cost of government and 
reduce the public revenues, thus imposing financial burdens 
upon the public for the relief and amelioration of the con- 
ditions so created. 

Section 4. That discrimination in housing adversely 


affects the continued redevelopment, renewal, growth and 


progress of the City of Grand Rapids. 
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ARTICLE 2. POLICY 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the City of 
Grand Rapids, in the exercise of its police power for the 
protection of the public safety, public health and general 
welfare, for the maintenance of business and good government 
and for the promotion of the City’s trade, commerce and manu- 
facture, to assure equal opportunity to all persons to live 
in adequate housing facilities regardless of race, color, 
religion, ancestry or national origin, and to that end to 
prohibit discrimination in housing. 


ARTICLE 3. DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. The word "Commission" shall mean the Human 
Relations Commission for the City of Grand Rapids, as estab- 
lished by ordinance. 

Section 2, The words "financial institution" shall 
mean any association or corporation regularly engaged in the 
business of lending money, guaranteeing loans or acting as a 
broker for the purpose of obtaining money or loans, 

Section 3. The words "housing unit" shall mean a single 
room or suite of rooms, or an apartment occupied or intended 
for occupancy as popessiie Lavine quarters, by an individual, 
by a family, or by a group of individuals living together within 
a multiple housing accommodation as herein defined. 

Section 4. The words "multiple housing accommodation" 
shall mean a building or dwelling, or a number of buildings 
or dwellings in the City of Grand Rapids, comprising or con- 


taining three or more housing units, owned or otherwise subject 
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to the control of one person. The words shall also mean three 
or more lots, or three or more houses located on lots, whether 
or not contiguous, which lots or houses are offered for sale or 
rent by a person who owns or controls the sale or rental of such 
lots or houses, 

Section 5. The word "person" shall mean any person, 
partnership, corporation, firm, union, association, trustee, 
fiduciary or any person acting in any judiciary or representa- 
tive capacity, whether appointed by court or otherwise. Person 
shall also include any agent of those as stated. 


ARTICLE 4. PROHIBITED ACTS 


The following acts are prohibited and shall be considered 
as unlawful housing practice: 

Section 1. To refuse to sell, rent, lease or otherwise 
deny to or withhold from any person or group of persons such 
multiple housing accommodation or housing unit therein, because of 
race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry of such person 
or persons. 

Section 2. To discriminate against or segregate any 
person because of race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry in the terms, conditions or privileges of the sale, 
rental, or lease of any such multiple housing accommocations 
or a housing unit, or in the furnishing of facilities or services 
in connection therewith. 

Section 3. To discriminate in lending money, guarantee- 
ing loans, accepting mortgages or otherwise making available 
funds for the purchase, acquisition, construction, rehabilita- 


tion, repair or maintenance of any multiple housing accommodation 
| : odie 


or housing unit because of race, color, religion, national origin 


or ancestry. 


Section 4, To publish, circulate, issue or display or 
cause to be published, circulated,@issued or displayed, any 
ieintcneiine: notice, advertisement or sign of any kind relating 
to the selling, renting, or leasing of real property which 


indicates any color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 


ARTICLE 5. EXEMPTIONS 


Nothing in this ordinance shall bar any religious or 
denominational institution or organization, or any charitable 
or educational organization which is operated, supervised, or 
controlled by or in connection with a religious organization, 
from limiting the admission to or giving preference to persons 
of the same religion or denomination, or for making such selection 
as is calculated by such organization to promote the religious 
principles for which it is beteblished or maintained. The provisions 
of this ordinance shall not apply to any owner of a multiple housing 
accommodation in which he or members of his family reside, who 
rents or leases five or less housing units to another person or 
persons and the provisions of this ordinance shall not apply to 
the owner of less than three single family dwellings. 


ARTICLE 6. INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURE 


Section 1. The Commission may receive complaints from 
any person concerning violations or possible violations of 


any provision of this ordinance. 


Section 2. The Commission shall make a prompt and full 


investigation of each complaint, 
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Section 3. If the Commission determines after investiga- 
tion that probable cause exists for the complaint, it shall 
attempt to eliminate the unlawful practice by means of concil- 
iation and persuasion. The Commission shall not make public 
the details of any conciliation proceedings until the conditions 
have been satisfactorily adjusted or no further action is deemed 
advisable, 

Section 4. In any case of failure to eliminate the un- 
lawful housing practice charged in the complaint by means of 
conciliation or.persuasion, the Commission shall hold a public 
hearing to determine whether or not an unlawful housing practice 
has been committed. The Commission shall serve upon the person 
charged with having engaged or engaging in the unlawful housing 
practice, hereinafter referred to as respondent, a statement of 
the charges made in the complaint and a notice of the time and 
place of the hearing. The hearing shall be held not less than 
ten (10) days after the service of the statement of charges. 

The respondent shall have the right to file an answer to the 
statement of charges, to appear at the hearing, in person or to 
be represented by an attorney or any other person, and to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses. 

Section 5. If upon all the evidence presented, the 
Commission finds that the respondent has not engaged in any 
unlawful housing practice, it shall state its findings of fact 
and the complaint shall be considered dismissed. If upon all 
the evidence presented, the Commission finds that the person 
has engaged or is engaging in an unlawful housing practice, 
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it shall state its findings of fact. 


Section 6. In the event that the person charged with 
having engaged or engaging in the unlawful housing practice 
fails to cease such practice, the Commission shall certify 


the case and the entire record of its proceedings to the City 


who shall thereupon investigate such evidence and 
Attorney Horxaeppropriaatexactinm shall take such legal 


course as the necessities of the case require. 
ARTICLE 7. DUTIES OF THE HUMAN RELATIONS COMMISSION 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to: 

Section 1. Receive and investigate complaints con- 
cerning any unlawful housing practice. 

Section 2, Seek conciliation of such complaints, hold 
hearings, maké findings of fact and publish its findings of 
fact. 

Section 3. At least once a year, submit a written 
report of its activities and recommendations with respect to 
fair housing practices, to the City Commission. 

Section 4. Adopt rules and regulations to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this ordinance. 


ARTICLE 8. PENALTIES 


Any person convicted of violating any of the provisions 
of this ordinance shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) or imprisonment in the County 
Jail of Kent County for a period of not more than ninety (90) 
days or both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of 


the court, 


ARTICLE 9. SEVERABILITY 


The phrases, sentences, sections, articles and provisions 
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of this ordinance are hereby declared to be severable, and 
any such phrase, sentence, section, article or provision which | 
is decl@red to be unconstitutional or invalid for any reason 


shall in no way affect the other provisions of this ordinance. 


National Council on 
AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND LABOR 
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— May 22, 1962 


MIGRATORY FARM LABOR BILLS 
before | 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THE TIME HAS COME WHEN LETTERS TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN IN SUPPORT OF MIGRANT LABOR BILLS 
ARE OF THE UTMOST sbabeiaiecccry ae itt cee = 


Nias 


If you would ‘Like te hele please write to the Representative from your Congression- 
al Distriet (Address: House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C.) requesting his 
support for the five Senate passed migratory labor bills which are now being con- 
sidered by the House. (Description of the bills is enclosed. The House is consider- 
ing these bills and not the bills with House numbers.) | 


If you have a typewriter and can make carbons (or if you do not mind making longhand 
copies) send copies of the letter to your Congressman to: 


Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Rep. Herbert Zelenko, Chairman, Select Subcommittee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Congressmen Powell and Zelenko are chairmen of the main committee and subcommittee 

that are holding back two important bills; i.e. migrant education (S. II24) and the 
| National Advisory Council on Migratory Labor (S. 1132). It is urgent that favorable 
\ committee action should be taken on these bills. | 


The child labor (S. II23) and crew leader registration (S. II26) bills have received 
favorable action by the House Education and Labor Committee. The health bill 

(S II30) will probably receive favorable action by the House Committee on Foreign 

and Interstate Commerce. 


We have no assurance that any of these bills will receive final approval by the House 
unless there is an outpouring of public sentiment in support of them. 


Your letter to your Congressman plus any other letters which you can stimulate will 
help very much. | 


Please tell your Congressman why you think the bills are important and deserving of 
his support. 
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THE CONDITION OF FARM WORKERS IN 1962 


REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 
by Fay Bennett, Executive Secretary 


"The long-abused and misused lands of the South are faring better than the long-abused 

and misused people who have inhabited them. There have been no policies and scientific 
practices to ensure constructive use of these people. . . .This waste of human resources 
is the South's great unsolved problem." (Lewis W. Jones, The Cold Rebellion) 


", .. The[farm] worker who has traditionally looked toward cotton picking as a means 
of laying up some winter money has had an uncommonly thin season. Wage rates... 
have averaged lower than in recent years. Machines have picked a record portion of 
the crop... .'' (Mississippi Farm Labor Letter, Mississippi Employment Security 


Commission, November 13, 1962) 


",. . «they dont allow us the right price for cotten, they dont never give us a statement 

at the end of the crop to give an account of what we owe. . . dont care how much we make, 
we never clear nuthin much... ." (letter to NSF from Mississippi sharecropper, 
November 20, 1962) 


The Year in Brief 


Human waste. . . men displaced by machines. . . exploitation of the hungry. . . foreign 
workers competing for vanishing jobs.... Progress is coming too little and too late 
for many farm families of America. 


The year 1962 saw several real changes for the better: action, in which NSF has played a 
role, toward bringing industry to the underemployed workers of the rural South ahd re- 
training those who must or wish to leave the land; increased union organizing and collective 
bargaining activities, particularly in California and Louisiana; a significant drop in the 
number of imported contract workers, because the Department of Labor enforced more 
diligently the provisions to prevent adverse effects on domestic wages and working 
conditions; a federal health program for migrants; progress in implementing federal aid 
programs for the rural families who need them most. 


But these few restrained measures are pitted against an agricultural revolution which 

has forced millions of people off the land in the last ten years. As one result, untrained 
workers are arriving in cities where jobs are already scarce and necessary skill levels 
are rising. This same agricultural revolution has concentrated economic power so that 
one-half of one per cent of all our farms (those with annual sales of over $100,000) account 
for 20% of all farm products sold, while the workers those farms employ receive the 
lowest wages and have the highest unemployment rate of any group in our economy, and 
lack the cushion of social legislation which protects other workers. 


Concentration of Control; Wealth vs. Poverty 


There were 5.4 million farms in 1950. These were reduced to 4.8 million in 1954; to 3.7 
million in 1959. Between 1959 and 1960 an estimated 370,000 more, involving over a 
million people, have given up. Two-thirds (about two million) of the families who stayed 
on their farms earned less than $1,000 a year from both farm and nonfarm work. 


Only 21.5% of U. S. farms have sales of $10,000 or more, which the Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates will return a minimum family income of $2,500. But it takes $4,000 
"to place the multi-person family above poverty in the American context today,"' accord- 
ing to the Conference on Economic Progress and other authorities. At the other end, 
only 2.7% of the farms have sales of $40,000 or more. They control 20% of all farm land 
and 14% of all cropland harvested, and profit from more than 30% of all farm products 


sold. 


Greatest Poverty in the South 


About one out of every six Southern farm operators is Negro. Less than one-third own 
or even rent their own farms; about 40% are sharecroppers, and the rest are tenant 


farmers. 


The average size white-operated commercial farm in the South is about 382 acres; the 
average non-white commercial farm, 56 acres. The average value of land and buildings 
is $37,816 for whites, and $7,328 for non-whites. The average value of products sold is 
$10,396 for whites and $3,029 for non-whites. Displacement, greater in the South than 
elsewhere, is proportionately greater among Negro farmers. In the last decade the South 
has lost half its Negro-operated farms. The number of tenants, both Negro and white, 
dropped about 45% and the number of sharecroppers about 55 per cent. 


Hired Farm Workers 


Average annual earnings of farm workers dropped from $1,125 in 1960 to $1,054 in 1961 
because of increased unemployment in agriculture and the difficulty of finding supple- 
mentary nonfarm work; a slight rise in hourly wage rates was thus counterbalanced. 
Migrants fared even worse. Their 1960 average of $1,016 dropped to $902. Employment 
of seasonal workers declined for the third straight year in 1962. 
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Displacement Accelerated by Mechanization 


The need for new jobs in the rural South has been intensified by acceleration in cotton 
harvest mechanization. In 1950, only 8% of the cotton crop was machine-harvested. By 
1959, this had risen to 40 per cent. The Department of Labor estimated that in 1961 the 
harvest was 57% mechanized. Between 1959 and 1961, peak employment declined by at 
least 250,000, while production dropped less than 3 per cent. 


Agricultural workers are even being displaced by geese! The Wall Street Journal has 
reported: ''Growers here in the Southwest and in other cotton regions are finding that | 
geese. . . can do weeding better and more cheaply than men with hoes. . . . Machines such 
as cotton pickers and cultivators, plus herbicides, had already slashed their employ- 
ment opportunities, and now the increasing use of geese is further reducing jobs." 


Each year sees new crops coming under mechanization as development of both machines 
and plants continues. For instance, in 1962, 95% of the Massachusetts cranberry crop 
(one of the largest on record) was harvested by picking machines. 


Mexican Contract Workers 
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By far the largest number of foreign workers came from Mexico, but total employment 
of Mexican contract workers (braceros) was down one-third, from 291,420 in 1961 to 
194,978 in 1962. But with many apparently re-contracted, some 244,000 braceros worked 
here for an average period of about three months in 1962. Less than 1% of American 
farms used braceros. A primary reason for the decrease was the U. S. Department of 
Labor's decision — bitterly protested by bracero employers — to set minimum wage © 
rates for braceros in keeping with its statutory responsibility to prevent adverse effects 
on the wages and conditions of domestic workers. The minimum wages set ranged from 
60¢ an hour in Arkansas to $1.00 in California and Michigan and were below state aver- 
age farm wages in every case. | 


The National Sharecroppers Fund submitted testimony at all open hearings held by the 
Department of Labor in bracero-employing areas before the minimum rates were set; 
NSF asked that the minimum be not less than the average state or national farm wage, 
whichever was higher. NSF has also urged the Department of Labor to recommend to 
Congress that Public Law 78 (under which Mexicans are imported) be permitted to ex- 
pire at the end of 1963. 


Green-carders. Mexican workers are entering the U.S. as immigrants in greatly in- 
creasing numbers. Between 1951 and 1960, nearly 300,000 were admitted, a 395% rise 
over the 60,589 admitted in the previous decade. In fiscal 1961 alone, 41,632 were 


admitted. 


The immigrant farm worker is free to move from job to job and does not pose so great 


a threat to labor standards as the contract worker. But, like the native worker, he lacks — | 


the protection of a minimum wage and other standards. Some growers in border areas 
pay such low wages that the immigrants cannot afford to live here, so they leave their 
families behind and cross the border daily. 


Blue-carders. A similar problem is caused by Mexicans who have border-crossing 
permits to visit or shop but not to work in the United States, and who nevertheless do 
work here. More than 135,000 of these permits were issued in fiscal 1962, but precise 
information is not available as to how many border crossers are working illegally. 
Completely unprotected and therefore exploited, these workers have contributed to 
undermining wage rates in the Southwest, which sometimes range from $2.50 to $3.75 
a day. The Texas AFL-CIO is suing the federal government, demanding a halt to this 
illegal use of cheap labor. 


Puerto Rican Farm Workers 


In 1962, 13,526 Americans from Puerto Rico came under contract to work on mainland 
farms. Their guaranteed minimum wage was 90¢ an hour, an increase from the 80¢ 
minimum in 1961. In addition to a guarantee of 160 hours of work in each four-week 
period, the contract included workmen's compensation coverage, health insurance, and 
English classes for workers who wish to further their education. : 


Other Foreign Workers 


Other specially imported foreign workers for American agriculture in 1962 included 
approximately 1,200 Japanese, 125 Filipinos, 13,000 British West Indians, and 8,700 
Canadians. Peak employment of all foreign contract workers was the lowest since 1950. 


Farm Worker Organization 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AF L-CIO, centered in California, 
spent last year in strengthening its locals and registering eligible farm workers as 
voters. Increased organizing and collective bargaining activities are predicted for 1963. 


In Louisiana, the organizing drive of the Agricultural and Allied Workers Union No. 300 
(formerly the National Agricultural Workers Union) made notable progress in 1962. | 
Overcoming strong opposition, this affiliate of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America won recognition for some workers at Sweetlake 
Farms, a 6,000-acre rice, cattle,-and poultry operation employing some 200 people, 
including 46 tenant farm families. 
| .*. 


Sugar Act Benefits Denied Farm Workers 


During the 1962 Congressional debate on extension of the Sugar Act, which guarantees 
subsidies and import quotas to American sugar growers, Senator Eugene McCarthy pro- 
posed that the minimum wage set under the Fair Labor Standards Act be substituted for 
the present vague "fair and reasonable wage." His proposal failed. In 1962, minimum 
hourly wages for sugar workers in this highly protected industry ranged from 60¢ in 
Louisiana to 95¢ in sugar beet fields. In Hawaii, where sugar workers are members of 
the International Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's Union, the lowest paid receive 
$1.46 an hour, plus valuable fringe benefits. 
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Federal Programs 


Farmers Home Administration. FHA has greatly increased its activities and liberalized 
its criteria in the past two years. In 1962, FHA granted $754 million in loans to rural 
families, the largest amount in any twelve-month period in its history. Of the 214,000 
families who used FHA facilities in the last fiscal year, 10,000 were Negro borrowers. 
This represents an increase of about 40% over fiscal 1960. | 


Rural Areas Development. The Office of RAD in the Department of Agriculture im- 
plements the Commerce Department's Area Redevelopment Administration projects to 
help depressed rural areas. Some 2,700 economic development projects were submitted 
to RAD in the past 18 months; 317 projects were approved, involving an estimated $90 
million and 45,000 new jobs. About 950 industrial or commercial projects were reported 
in the planning stage or "under way" in the rural South. 


Retraining. The training programs of the ARA, and the even broader program of the 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training in the U. S. Department of Labor, include 
provisions to raise the skill levels of unemployed and underemployed farm workers so 
that they can qualify for better paying jobs in agriculture or industry. They also provide 
for training farm youth between the ages of 16 and 22 years. The USDL reports a need for 
year-round hired farm laborers able to perform a wide variety of tasks: operating and 
maintaining farm machinery, pruning and cultivating, and making safe use of chemical 


insecticides and weed killers. 


Federal Aid Programs Not Applied Equally 


Most of the Southern rural counties eligible for RAD and ARA aid meet the criteria of 
need because of the abject poverty of their Negro families, but most of the aid goes to 
the white families. There are about one million rural Negro families (1960), at least 85% 
of them in the South and most of these in the coastal plain between Southern Virginia and 
Eastern Texas. Fifty seven per cent of them have incomes of less than $2,000 a year, 
while only 19% of the white population are in this bracket. 


The discrepancy is increasing. The median income of Negro farm families was 52% of that 
of white Southern farm families in 1950 but only 45% by 1960. In 1950 the proportion of white 
Southern farm families who had hot and cold piped water inside their homes was only seven 
percentage points higher than the proportion among Negroes; by 1960 it was fifty percentage 
points higher. The proportion of young people obtaining a high school education has increased 
among both groups, but not nearly so rapidly among rural Negroes as among rural whites. 


The distribution of FHA loans (1959-61) in nine counties of South Carolina, reported in 

a Southern Regional Council study, is revealing. In five counties, more than half the 
farmers were Negroes, and Negroes made up at least 39% of the farmers in the other four 
counties. Only 29% of Negro applications for farm ownership loans were approved, 

while 42% of the applications by whites were granted. Of the money advanced for farm 
ownership loans, Negroes received only 4.5%; of the money lent for farm housing, only 


6.1 per cent. 


In this and other government programs, the policy of the federal government to have 
local control has created the problem. Applications for loans and other government aid 
are processed by appointed committees of local farmers, who function without definite 
guidelines and with little federal supervision or administrative review. Negroes are 
almost never represented and play no part in the decision making of the committees, 
which are ostensibly intended to represent and safeguard the interests of the whole 
community. This is, of course, typical of the local power structure throughout the South, 
but its extension to the implementation of federal policy frustrates the intention of the 
Congress to aid the very people who are most disadvantaged. 


Legislation 


The Migrant Health Act. The 1962 Health Services Act authorizes up to $3 million 
annually for three years for health projects in areas with a sizeable influx of migrant 
workers. This can be used for such services as family clinics which are convenient to 
migrants and regularly scheduled visits by public health nurses to migrant camps. 


Other Legislation. A bill to limit child labor in agriculture passed the Senate and went 
to the floor of the House for action but never came to a vote. Three other bills passed 
the Senate but were stopped in the House by the Rules Committee. These would have 
provided aid to states to improve educational opportunities for migrant children, set up 
an Advisory Council on Migratory Labor, and required registration of labor contractors. 
New bills to help farm workers in these and other areas (such as minimum wage) have 


been introduced in the 88th Congress. | 
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NSF Field Service Program 


The NSF analysis of a steadily deteriorating economic situation in the rural South has 
resulted in a new emphasis and expansion of effort. 


NSF is stepping up its program of providing information, guidance, and organizing help 
to local groups throughout the South, to enable them to take advantage of these federal 
aid programs before they are deprived of their land and homes, or to make alternatives 
available to those already dispossessed. The NSF staff works to ensure that applications ) 
for aid that originate outside the established local power structure receive the same 
consideration as any others. When Negro sharecroppers in Mississippi were denied 
federal surplus commodities in the winter of 1962, after participating in voter registra- 
tion drives, NSF joined with other groups in protesting this attempt by local power 
structures to use denial of government food as a means of intimidation, and the Depart- . 
ment of Agriculture responded by seeing that the commodities were distributed in some 
of the affected counties. The Executive Secretary of the NSF serves as a member of 

the National Advisory Committee on Rural Areas Development of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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A second field representative was added to the NSF staff at the turn of the year. He is 
Mr. L. S. James, who will work in his home state of South Carolina to help low-income 
farmers and farm workers qualify for federal aid programs. Mr. James is co-sponsored 
by the South Carolina Council on Human Relations. Like NSF's Tennessee field rep- 
resentative, Mr. Allen Yancey, Jr., Mr. James will help farmers apply for FHA loans, — 
assist communities in qualifying for RAD and ARA projects, and cooperate in organizing 
retraining projects to teach new skills to underemployed and unemployed farmers, farm 
workers, and youth. 


'A Better Life for Farm Families" | | 


That such work needs to be done and that additional staff representatives are needed to 
answer increasing requests from other states was made clear by enthusiastic response | 
to the NSF Southern Rural Conference at Bricks, North Carolina, in November, 1962. 
More than 160 people attended this pioneering conference, called to inform low-income 
Southern farmers about the new federal programs and to discuss how to go about obtain- 
ing their benefits locally. Participants ranged from an Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to sharecroppers from Mississippi. Others came from Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. Those in official 
positions were brought face to face with people who live daily with poverty and 
frustration. Proceedings of the conference, entitled "A Better Life for Farm Families," 
have been published and are being widely circulated. 


Fayette County, Tennessee. With the help of USDA and ARA officials, residents of 
Fayette County, where hundreds of tenant farmers and sharecroppers were evicted two 
years ago after registering to vote, have formed a corporation to attract new industry 
into the area. The West Tennessee Development Company grew out of a local, bi-racial 
committee formed by NSF field representative Yancey to provide industrial jobs on a 
nondiscriminatory basis for persons who are no longer able to make a living in agricul- 
ture but who nevertheless want to remain in the area. 


Conclusion 


At the present time, a major part of NSF funds goes toward its Southern program. 

As funds permit, the staff will be enlarged to include representatives in other states, 
with Mississippi probably next in line. Other NSF grants in 1962 were made for: a 
survey of Louisiana sugar cane workers; the pension fund for members of the old 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union; the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor; 
the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor; and the Migrant Children's Fund. 


NSF reports and releases are sent to a large number of newspapers and magazines, 

libraries, public officials, and concerned citizens. NSF will continue its efforts to : 
improve the conditions of seasonal and migratory farm workers across the country by 

backing needed legislation, supporting union organizing efforts, and providing literature 

and speakers for a growing audience. It must also look ahead to a steadily declining 

demand for seasonal workers; to the virtual end of sharecropping; and to the disposses- 

sion of the marginal farmer. Alternatives planned now can secure a better future for — 

these workers of the land. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND — 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. <> i 
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FARM WORK AT YEAR-END LOW 
WAGE RATES CONTINUE MODERATE INCREASE. 


Cold weather and time out for Christmas reduced farm work in the 
December 22-28 survey week. A total of 4,758,000 persons made up the farm 
working force - 4 percent under the comparable week in 1962. Farm operators 
and family members working without wages on home farms supplied 3,940,000 
workers, 2 percent less than in December 1962. The number of hired workers 
in the survey week at 818,000 was 12 percent less than in December 1962 and 
a new record low for any month. Near-record cold and heavy snowfall blanketed 
large areas in the eastern half of the nation and on many farms restricted 
activity to only the most necessary maintenance work and livestock care. Many 
seasonal crop activities in less wintry areas also were less extensive than 
usual for the date. 


Fewer Workers Produced Record 1963 Farm Output 


Each farm work year is different, farm by farm and area by area. Weather 
and crop progress change the timing and intensity of work. Each new machine 
or change in method also plays its part. These changes on the approximately 
3.6 million farms in operation in 1963 nationally helped bring two outstanding 
results: (1) Record farm production; (2) Fewer farm workers needed and used. 


The index of U.S. total crop production in 1963 reached a new record of 
112 (1957-59=100) compared with the old record of 108 in 1960. High per acre 
yields boosted the total. In comparison, the average number of persons 
working on farms in monthly survey periods was only 86 percent of the 1957-59 
average. It was a good year for farm work in most sections, with long periods 
of warm open weather aiding cultivation, crop maturity and harvest. Soil , 
moisture scarcity or impending drought threatened crops in many sections, but 
most crops came through well. At the year’s end water supplies for livestock 
or future crops still needed replenishing on many farms. Machines were used 
more widely and efficiently than ever in all phases of farming and worker 
shortages were less frequently reported than usual. The extension of machine and 
herbicide use in cotton growing and harvest was notable in a year which set 
an all time record yield average of well over a bale of lint per acre. 


Farm Wage Rates Edge Upward 


The 1963 annual averages of wage rates for all specified hiring arrange- 
ments were up moderately from last year in all States. The United States 
composite hourly wage rate, reflecting cash payments for all hiring arrange- 
ments, averaged 88.0 cents per hour, 3 percent above 1962. The index of the 
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composite rate reached 677 percent of the 1910-14 base. The greatest 
change from last year was a 4-percent increase in wages paid per hour 
without board or room, bringing the United States average under this 
hiring arrangement to $1.05 per hour. The annual average rate per month 
with house, at $206, and per day without board or room, at $6.90, were 
both up 3 percent. Although there was a general increase in farm wage 
rates, cotton pickers received on the average the same pay rates as in the 
1962 harvesting season despite this year’s bumper crop. Rates for hand 
harvesting 100 pounds of seed cotton averaged $2.70 during the 1963 har- 


vest season to November 1. 


On January 1, 1964, farmers were paying wage rates that averaged 
about 2 percent above a year earlier. The January 1 U.S. composite, 
reflecting all reported rates, averaged 96.2 cents per hour, lifting the 
composite rate index to 673 percent of its 1910-14 base period average. 
Wages per hour without board or room averaged $1.14, up 1 percent from 
last January. The average rate per month with house, at $209, was 2 per- 
cent above last year, and rates per day without board or room averaged 


$7.00, up 3 percent. 


All farm wage rates reported represent cash wages paid on farms of 
crop and livestock reporters and the prevailing wage rates in their lo- 
calities for the hiring arrangements specified, exclusive of values of 
other items furnished hired workers as a part of total wages. 


Warmer Sections Keen Crop Work Going 


In Christmas week, travelers in the farm areas of the south and 
southwest could see crop work in progress, readying future supplies for 
city supermarkets. Pruning and dormant spraying of California fruit and 
grape plantings proceeded on schedule. Harvest of navel oranges was 
heavy in the East San Joaquin citrus area, and the olive harvest continued. 
The cotton harvest progressed in desert valleys of California and in 


Arizona, where nearly 90 percent of the crop had been picked by December 28. 


Arizona growers were planting small grains and safflower and harvesting 
citrus and vegetables. In New Mexico, machine picking of pecans was in 
final stages. Muddy fields in Texas vegetable areas slowed harvest work. 
In the Texas High Plains, however, the weather cleared and warmed on 
Christmas Day and cotton stripping machines again rolled through the 
fields. About a fifth of the High Plains crop remained in the field at 
this time. Louisiana sugarcane harvest continued at a slow pace with 
about 10 percent remaining for harvest. . Florida orange harvest maintained 
at large volume, but grapefruit and tangerine picking were only half that 
of the previous week. Florida vegetable shipments dropped to equal 1,590 
carlots compared with 2,030 cars the previous week. 


Crop Reporting Board, SRS, USDA 
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Farm employment and indexes, December 1963, with comparisons, United States 


Annual Annual: Annual: December ‘December: December 
> average : average: average: average : 22-29 : 22-28 
:1957-61 1/ 2-062 + _- 3963 31957-61 1/: 1962 _: 1963 
FARM EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands ) : 
We icc eee . Tae 6,700 6,519 5, 382 4,963 4,758 
Peily iabor.....:; > 5,353 4,873 = B74 4, 389 4,034 3,940 
Hired labor ........ : > 1 ome 1,027. = fea — 993 929 818 
INDEXES 2/ : 
(1910-14=100) 
pk ee chee : 54. 49 48 53 19 17 
Family labor ....... : 53 48 “7 52 48 17 
Hivea 1600r 2 6ce sae 57 54 52 57 53 7 
(1957-59=100) 
SS Pee ee ; 98 90 86 QT 89 85 
Family labor’... 98 88 86 96 88: 86 
Hired 1ad0r 3. ccs cs 98 93 91 98 92 81 


1/ Employment during the last full calendar week ending at least one day 
before the end of the month. 
2/ Monthly indexes are adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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Farm Wage Rates and Indexes, January 1, 1964, United States 


Annual : Januar : : ‘ 
average : avera : . dan. 1, . Jan. 1, 
1963: 1957-61 _; 1963 1964 j 
FARM WAGE RATES : o.. 
Composite rate per hour 1/ ........ : $ 0.880 $ 0.852 $ 0.948 $ 0.962 “a 
Per month with house. ....-cesesces :: G06. ts ae 205 209 e: 
Per month with board and room ..... : 159 145 161 163 © ie 
Per week with hoard and room ......: 37 -50 33.50 36.25 37-25 | . 
Per week without board and room ...: 48.50 43.75 48.00 48 .00 3 
Per day with house :.....ccse@ke. ou 5.70 5.10 5.70 6.00 fi 
Per day with beard and room ....... 6.90 6.00 6.60 6 .80 : 
Per day without board or room ..... 7.10 6.30 6.80 7.00 : 
Per hour with house «i... seueiccus: me) re | .88 .88 
Per hour without board or room ....: 1.05 1.02 Leda 1.14 : 
INDEXES 2/ - 
(1910<Thml00). soe. ccd ee ee ot 677 600 663 673 : 
(195'7-595100). . 5 oe ccceens eee 116 103 114 115 


1/ Weighted average of all rates on a per hour basis. 
2/ Indexes are adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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Workers on Farms, December 1963 


(Thousands of persons) 


: °§ December Average $ December 1962 $ December 1963 
Region and State: 1957=61 1/ : Week of 23-29 : Week of 22-28 

: Total : Family : Hired : Total : Family: Hired: Total: Family +: Hired 
Maine $ 28 19 9 22 LS 7 22 16 6 
Ne He : 10 8 2 8 6 2 9 7 2 
Vt. : 25 19 6 22 17 5 20 16 4 
Masse : 26 18 8 21 Be 6 22 16 6 
Re: Ie : 4 2 2 3 2 1 3 2 1 
EE et, ee: ae LR NH 
a ee. Of OF es 98 OIL NL 2 w 
Ne Ye Lae: se met .-126 91 37 115 86 29 
Ne Je : 31 20 11 26 17 fs) 25 17 8 
a an ce ce ee. — i ae ee coeee 1S ge ae. . Ta | 218 
i oe © 20o... 24) 69 273 220. Bk 
Ohio $.. E99 185 14 181 168 13 182 171 
Inde s... -9B6 172 14 174 161 13 160 150 10 
Tlle t. £206 177 29 196 170 26 178 155 23 
Miche . Par7 154 23 157 134 23 155 137 18 
me e722 9 ee LZ 8 
EoNe Cente = _ _ 2 _10el ee om, OAS ee, 8 
Minne io.) w-. 4 180 168 12 185 175 10 
Towa :. 22a 210 14 218 203 15 210 198 12 
Moe t 22S 210 18 223 206 17 213 201 12 
N. Dake : 64 55 9 59 51 8 52 47 5 
S. Dake : 73 67 6 69 63 6 70 65 5 
Nebr. S £399 117 12 121 110 11 116 106 10 
es) lS eee 1S DS e108 Tk 
it. ee Ce oe | 6 686OeHhl. Os” 78 G1 900. OL 
aa 8 os 2 Ree Same . 8 5 3 7 5 2 
Mde : 43 31 12 40 30 10 38 29 9 
Vae .. -4m0 118 22 126 105 21 123 105 18 
We Vae : 60 53 7 54 48 6 46 40 6 
Ne C. s. 265 237 28 250 219 31 224 203 21 
S.C. em sk 100 23 116 92 24 99 79 20 
Gae baa? 95 22 99 81 18 94 74 20 
Flae wane 8 BERS EE Se ee ee eee ee ee 
eget! = en ee ots). Si ee 752 307 as 
Kye $197 180 17 201 182 19 211 193 18 
Tenne .. tae 169 22 171 151 20 159 146 13 
Alae . 92 94 17 97 81 16 95 83 12 
Misse ee) ees 221; 96 |. 25. 124. _ 104. _ 20 
Bes Cente. 235 [oo oe ID a ee a ee. . SR § ae 
— Sao 102 -< 2S taanes by, 90 27 eae. 13 
Lae : 95 76 19 87 70 17 78 63 15 
Okla. 8. - 422 112 10 112 102 10 119 109 10 
{ee ee es 205, 210 | 75 265.05 60 
et. ee oc es. O00). 472° | 129° 557 450 98 
Monte : 36 30 6 34 29 S 36 30 6 
Idaho : 44 37 7 44 38 6 42 36 6 
Wyo : 14 11 3 12 10 2 13 10 3 
Colo. : 45 38 7 46 39 7 LO 34 6 
N.Mex. : 39 22 17 33 20 13 28 17 11 
AYize : 54 9 45 41 9 32 41 8 33 
Utah : 24 21 3 24 21 3 22 20 2 
Neve er ee 8 Le ek 8 sci tical 
ae ne) es 25/7) 165 69. 225 "157. 68 
ee. ee jy 94 62 12 64 52 12 67 52 15 
Orege : 65 56 9 66 56 LO 64 He 9 
Calif. ere) ee ee 200) 20 | 170. 284 im... 364. 
geil sae i ee.  A70;| #2 192 415 “227. 188 _. 
ee ee: eee ees, 4963| = 4054 929 4758 3940 no. 


- 1/ Persons employed during the last full calendar week ending 
of the monthe Estimates for Alaska, (not included above): 


personse 


at least one day before the end 
Family, 600 persons; hired, 300 
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Workers on Farms, Annual Averages 
(Thousands of persons) 


Jane—Dec. Average 


: Jane—Vec.e Average $ Jane—Dec. Average $ 
Region and State : 1957=—61 : 1962 : 1963 ; 
; Total : Family : Hired : Total : Family : Hired : Total : Family : Hired : 
Maine : 39 22 17 31 19 12 32 19 13 
N. He : 14 10 4 10 7 3 10 7 3 | . 
‘ Vte : 30 22 8 24 19 5 25 19 6 : 
Masse : 38 23 15 32 20 12 30 19 11 
R. Ie : 5 3 2 4 3 ; 3 2 1 : 
; Comme nn ic BB a a i ec cs a : 
ay N. ig. ds BS ee SS elle. OK ee eee : 
Ne Ye oo: ee 111 60 Ios ee a ES 47 = ‘ 
Ng 3% : 47 27 20 41 23 18 39 | 21 18 ; 
Paes 8 a ee if... 30. 162. eee ee 3 
M. Mt, > > 54 SE ee ee eee 
Ohio wees i 37 “220°... ae 4 Se ine 
Inde :.. 226 198 28 206 181 25 199 173 26 
Tid. : Zee 202 51 241 191 50 235 187 48 
Miche ¢ 3 g28 183 42 206 166 40 206 165 41 
Wise 8 208 2B DOG ee eee, eee 
ou Cent. =: ta 1086. "168 ~ 14S ~~ Gee. 177 ee ee 
Minn. ¢ 25 ae ee er es 257 221 36 
Towa $= ee 254 38 288 246 42 284 244 40 
Moe ¢. 2B4 241 43 266 227 39 256 220 36 
Ne Dake : 95 75 20 88 69 19 83 67 16 
S. Dake : 95 83 12 88 77 11 86 75 11 
Nebr e ¢. - se 135 24 153 130 23 144 122 22 
Kans, 6S ee ee ee. ee eee 
We Ne Cent, — _ _ 3 ~1365-" Tlé4 "20, a6 eee 1S ee eee 
Dele : 12 7 5 12 7 2 7 
Md. : 59 39 20 56 38 18 54 37 17 
Vae $197 142 55 177 127 50 173 122 51 
We Vae : 74 61 13 64 53 11 57 47 10 
Ne Co (ea 326 107 397 295 102 407 291 116 
Ss Ce ; 200 134 66 178 117 61 164 109 55 
Gae : 140 51 160 115 45 154 108 46 
Plan a ee Ee eee Ze ees: ee. 
ee To oe ee ee 370. «1144 a: 
Kye ¢: . 243 195 ‘Se: A — ww 26 eS 53 
Tenne > ae 199 58 229 178 51 235 178 57 
Alae : aS 123 36 138 103 35 135 103 32 
Miss, si 8s 260 1. SO. ULC eee eee 
Ee Se Cente 8. 919 “fil 208" See Gee. 2Ol)  e ee 
Arke ¢ 248 131 87 195 110 5... ia 106 64 
Lae :. ee 95 60 144 87 57 142 83 59 
me Okla. :. 363 131 32 148 118 30 144 118 26 
| Tete a a eee ee 392 241 a. 
| W. S. Cent. : 966 623 345°" "Os ae. a ee ee 
( Monte Ee an se” A eC et” See 
| Idaho : 69 48 21 67 48 19 66 46 20 
| Wy0-6 : 20 14 6 19 13 6 19 13 6 
| Coloe : 67 49 18 67 48 19 62 45 17 
Ne Mexe : A2 23 19 36 21 15 34 20 14 
Arize : 48 10 38 40 10 30 39 9 30 
Utah : 35 25 10 33 24 9 31 22 9 
Neve ee a Se el ee Oe ee 3 ae = ences 2 ae re 
| Mount. “ss ss SS I ee eS eee eee 
Washe : oe 78 40 re _—\ BF 108~ Be “36 
| Orege : 96 67 29 97 67 30 93 64 29 
Calife gs 37g ae. ee ee | ee 341 _ 134 207 
Page, te ee (PR 
Ue_Ss g 7286 — _ 5358 1921 _ 6700_ _ 4673 1827 _ 6319 Ae ee 


1/ Persons employed during the last full calendar week ending at least one day before the 
end of the monthe 
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Farm Wage Rates, January 1, 1963 1/ 


peemnpenans 


: Per month : Per week : Per day ~ $ per hour : Cop % Indexes of 
State s.. 8)~«6WWath «©)~=«CWath sWathouts | ¢ WithsWithouts ‘Without? nosite* composite 
and : With: board : board : board : With:poard: board :With : board : rate * Yates 
Region :house; ong : and : or shouse; and: or ;house; or : per saat a“400 
: ; room ; room ; room 3 sroom ; room 3 ¢ room ¢$ hour ; 2 
. Vol. Dol. Dole Dole Dol.. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. 
Maine s 207 153 39.00 56000 =-— -=-— 9,50 ——- 1.14 1.02 595 
Ne He : 227 167 44,00 63000 —— =<— 10.20 ——- 1423 1.13 714 
Vte : 206 160 41.00 56000 =-— =<—— 9.60 -—— 1.19 1.04 668 
Masse : 247 167 47 200 67.00 =—-— -=--— 10.60 —— 12.35 1.20 750 
Re Ie : 247 167 47.00 68.00 --—- --—— 10.70 —— 1.36 Leee 812 
Cite. 3 247 168 47 «CO 68.00 ——- -——- 10.80.) =—-_ 1-36 _ 1-22 _ 815. _ 
Soames. ¢ oe7 | 06d. 47 ed 10010 de ede ee 
N. Ye ~ ¢ 218° ~ [527 ~38.50 54.50 —— --— 9,20 -— lel? 0943 80 
Ne Je : 255 170 46.50 58.50 —— =<—- 9.70 -—— 1.17 1.01 716 
eee 138 36 50 49075 mee 850 dD 869 694 
eeetls. . 2 O60) ee ee | 00 ee del Ie OM 
Ohio - 183° 23350 7 me) mee Oe G70 O80 Sil 826° ~=—«6 32 
Inde : 190 140 -— —— -—— 6.60 8.60 -——- 1.11 0849 669 
Tll. ¢° 220 160 --~ m_—— =—=— 7.90 9,60 -—— 1.15 0947 ~=687 
Miche : 220 152 ona! on Chap ete 7200 9.10 es Leis e918 641 
WiSe ; 208 150 —~ —— —— 7.00. 9.30 _ ——— 1612 _ _-907 _ 5O9_ 
mes Conte © 206 | 000) eee eek) me 7020 9.10 —— ele 902 650. — 
Minne > 19D °° = 1400 0 eee ee 7080 CGO S14 092 587 
Iowa ; 214 170 —- ——— == 8.40 10.30 —— 1.19 1.01 604 
Moe : au 119 — —— -=<-—— 6230 8.00 @—— 1,05 e798 705 
Ne Dake : 180 138 — wm == 6.50 8-40 -— 1.04 2843 509 
S. Dak. : 195 153 -——— w——- —— 7,00 880 -—— 1.07. 3/,.899 3/545 
Nebre 3: 227 177 — —— =-— 8.20 10.10 ——- 1.18 371.02 3/670 
Kans. :: 2a 160 -—— mem mm 7.70 90/0 ——— 10el6 2968 7E6_ _ 
Wes Cont. | 200 Bok) eee ee a 7040” (Cee CC CH 
Dele 21700 7 Se ee ee IO C—O so. 4e0> 1.06 BS 
Mde ; 182 oral au —— 6-/0 en 8 240 o9/ 1.06 1-04 955 
Vae : —— —— — —_— De DU —— 6 «80 268 eo/ e/84 8.4 
We Vae _—— —— aaa? artes need 5210 a 5290 e6/ 0/9 e/20 529 
N. Ce o° == a oe aa 5-30 ao nee 6210 065 e/8 e/16 762 
Se C, :_ -—— re ——— Wm 3,85 ——_ 4.50 . e20 ed ed31 6c5 
Gae — -— — -—— 4.40 —=- 5.10 062 e73 e625 657 
ce a ee £200 mm _ 6080 el 20 8 99 
ee oe ee Boose ma O00 0 08h el LS 
Kye - ——— —-— -— —_——— 4.55 -—— 5.60 403 084 0694 +618 
Tenne —— — ————_ —— 420 aeoieeael 5 200 2d3 ed / e510 565 
Alae [—— -—— _S wee 4.25 _— 4.90 055 e066 e601 595 
ss ee ee a 20 e825? 8 8 OD 
SN 2 ee ee ee <a> CY 
Arke - a a —=—— 5.90 —— 6.40 °} ,.68 PY ie | e7/1- 680 
Lae ._—— a a _ aa 5-00 oa Se 50 e060 2/0 e667 650 
Oklae oo — — —-—— 7.30 =<— 8,30 590° --1<04 995 731 
ee ee eee Cet am 0090 77 089 B41 644. 
eee eee See ee ee 20010 = _ 600 oe 4 oD eI _ O08 
Monte 3 221 167 --- — -— «=—— 9.30 —— 1.23 ~  .994° 510 
Idaho : 262 207 — —— -—-— <= 10.80 —— 1.28 leas 642 
Wy0e :. 242 165 —_—- mee eee le 9 20 -— 1.28 1.02 523 
Coloe : 246 166 me —— a ——— 9.80 —ou 16i7 1201 662 
N. Mexe : 192 135 — wee ee 7 0 — 094 0799 §=638 
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1/ Average rates paid on crop and livestock reporters' farms or in their localities for 
arrangements specified abovee UeS. averages and State composite rates include estimates 
for unpublished State rates of small importante. 


2/ Adjusted for seasonal variation, 
3/ Comparable figures for 1962 published in January 1963 issue for South Dakota composite 


should be corrected from 1.06 to .866, Index from 641 to 5253; Nebraska composite from 
1.20 to 2.978, Index from 786 to 639. 
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Farm Wage Rates, January 1, 1964 1/ 
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1/ Average rates paid on crop and livestock reporters farms or in their localities for 
arrangements specified abovee U. Se averages and State composite rates include estimates 
for unpublished State rates of small importance. 

2/ Adjusted for seasonal variations 
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Average Farm Wage Rates, 1962 1/ 
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1/ Weighted average of five quarters. Average rates paid on crop and livestock reporters! 
farms or in their localities for arrangements specified above. Use S. averages and State 
composite rates include estimates for unpublibhed State rates of small importance. 
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Average Farm Wage Rates, 1963 1/ 
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1/ Weighted 


average of five quarterse 


Average rates paid on crop and livestock reporters’ 
U. S. averages am State 


farnmsor in their localities for arrangements specified above. 


composite rates include estimates for unpublished State rates of small importance. 
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Co-ops Help Farmers 
Stay In Agriculture 


FORT COLLINS, Colo., Jan. 20 -- Use of cooperatives apparently is providing 
a competitive edge for those farmers who want to remain in farming. 

This observation was made here Monday by Glenn E. Heitz, Deputy Governor 
and Director of Cooperative Bank Service for the Farm Credit Administration, in 
an address before the annual meeting of the Colorado Cooperative Council. 

“In the past decade,*’ Heitz said, "we have witnessed a great exodus of 
farmers from the land; yet, during this period the share of business done by 
farmer cooperatives has increased. 

“Increasingly, farmers are relying upon their cooperatives to improve their 
income. Despite the drastic decline in the number of farmers in the U. Sas 
business volume of farmer cooperatives has increased by 53 percent in the past 
decade, while farmer-owned equity in their cooperatives has doubled.” 

Growth in and reliance upon cooperatives by farmers is also reflected in 
expanded use of credit, Heitz observed. At his post Heitz heads that part of 
Farm Credit Administration which supervises nationally 13 banks for cooperatives. 

According to Heitz, loans made by these 13 banks have nearly doubled in 
the past ten years -- to about $1 billion annually. He predicted this figure 
would likely double again in the next ten years. 

Heitz urged cooperative officials "to continually seek new ways of improv- 
ing their farmer-patrons’ competitive and financial position.” He said that “the 
primary determinants of farmer co-ops' growth in the future will be the vision, 


resourcefulness and determination of their leaders." 


he FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 20578 
Tel. HOAG - Dudley 8-3120 


Editorial 
reprinted from 


The New York Times 


February 18, 1964 
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Sixty Cents an Hour 
President Johnson has committed himself 


and the nation to an unconditional war on 


poverty. Yet the Administration seems to be 
moving backward on at least one battlefield in 
that war. 

Last July the Labor Department established 
what amounted to a minimum wage of 95 cents 
an hour for migratory farm laborers in Florida. 
Even though this rate is 30 cents below the 
statutory wage floor for industrial workers, it 
represented a welcome improvement for mi- 
grants, long the most exploited of American 
laborers. 

Under pressure from Senator George A. 
Smathers of Florida, the Labor Department sus- 
pended its wage order in October and began a 
new series of hearings on what the rate should 
be. This had the effect of permitting Florida 
vegetable growers to go back to paying rates of 
60 to 70 cents an hour. The suspension was to 


have expired last Saturday, but Secretary Wirtz. 


has now extended it until April 15. 

The new date means that the peak of the 
growing season will have passed before any 
final decision is made on restoring the 95-cent 
wage. In the meantime, the Florida growers are 
free to bring in workers from the West Indies 
at the lower rates now prevailing for domestic 
migrants. 

The labor import program, as we have re- 
peatedly observed, makes no sense in a period 
of high national unemployment. It enrolls the 
Federal Government as a partner in the exploi- 
tation of our most depressed workers. And 
never more so than when political influence op- 
erates to negate even the minimal safeguards 
the Government has erected for farm labor 
standards. 


Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee 


National Headquarters: 6 Raymond Street, N.W. @ Atlanta 14, Georgia @ Area Code 404 — 688-0331 


Tel. 387-7445 3418 Eleventh Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C., 20010 


MX¥ April 1, 1964 


(Miss 

iw. Jo Adler 
Program Dept. 
CORE 

New York 


(Mes 
Dear M®. Adler: 


I received your letter damaged in the mail. (as you see it). 
I cannot figure out what it is in reference To. Please 


re-send it - air maal. 


I sent some material down to the New Orleans Office as per 
your phone request. 


Please me the name of Ske CORE str Sbaff beat in Ney-orTeans. 
(I m im at our Atlanta ConYerence, but ot get-his name.) | 
O.K? 
Miriam Cohen, 

WaASAnNTX 


Research 
Washington SNCC 
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I. FARM WORKERS ORGANIZE 


Florida 


Some 1400 farm workers and crew leaders in Belle Glade, Florida, members of the 
United Agricultural Workers of America, have voted to accept a charter as a local 
union of the Laborers International Union, AFL-CIO. In the first successful 
effort ever made to organize farm workers in Florida, the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO lent its support to the drive undertaken by the United Steel- 
workers of America among canning processing workers at American Can and Conti- 
nental Can Companies in Winterhaven. At an Industrial Union Department meeting 
late in April, thirty international unions decided that the Laborers International 
Union should assume jurisdiction over agricultural workers on the East Coast. 


The Laborers Union, sixth largest in the United States, is expected to pour up to 
half a million dollars into a massive organization movement aimed at unionizing 
migrants and other farm workers up and down the Eastern seaboard. It is estimated 
that by fall the campaign will reach the proportions of the widely publicized 

West Coast organizing drive centering around the grape strike in Delano, California. 


Both the Catholic and Protestant churches are deeply involved in this movement 
to bring basic union protections to some 106,000 farm workers--primarily Negro, 
Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican--whose annual earnings average $1,312. 


Working and living conditions in the Belle Glade area are among the worst in the 
nation. Jack Ross, formerly head of the Florida State Citizens Committee on 

: Agricultural Labor, had this to say about Belle Glade migrant housing in July, 
1965: "I have had a lot of contact with slums in lots of places, and I am not 
easily shocked. But I saw conditions in Belle Glade which were worse than almost 
anything I have seen in Chicago or New York....I can only say that I intended to 
stay and see all I could, but after about 3 hours and visits to 20 or so places, 

I was so upset that I had to leave. I drove home earlier than I had planned and 
stayed awake most of the night trying to absorb it all....Negro families in Belle 
Glade pay about the same for two miserable rooms in wretched conditions as I pay 
for my comfortable house in the ie suburbs." _ 


Arizona 


Karlier this year some 175 central Arizona farm workers organized the Arizona 
Farm Laborers’ Association, calling for higher wages, better working conditions, 
greater job security, and protection from employment abuses. The Association is 
working closely with community action groups in the agricultural towns of Avon- 
dale, Stanfield, Guadalupe, and Cashion, and has the sareert of the Arizona 
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Migrant Ministry. There does not seem to be direct labor union involvement as 
in Florida, although John E. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer of the Arizona AFL-CIO, 
promised he would fight for the inclusion of migrants under the benefits of all 
labor regulations in the state. In January, 1966, the workers staged a peaceful 
protest march at the State Capitol Building as Governor Goddard spoke on their 
behalf in his message to the State Legialature. 


California 


The ten-month-old grape workers' strike for recognition of their farm unions by 
some 34 growers in the Delano area met with partial success in April, when one of 
the largest ranches, Schenley Industries, finally agreed to negotiate without con- 
ditions with one of the unions, the National Farm Workers Association. 


The news came to the strikers as they were finishing the last leg of a 25-day, 
300-mile protest march from Delano to the state capital in Sacramento. Jack 
Conway, Executive Director of the seven-million-member AFL-CIO Industrial Union — 
Department, and Paul Schrade, Regional Director of the United Auto Workers, accom- 
panied the farm workers, led by Cesar Chavez, on the first day of the pilgrimage. 
Iwo weeks later, other AFL-CIO officials walked part way with the strikers; among 
them was William Kircher, Director of Organization, to whom Chavez attributes much 
of the credit for the Schenley offer to negotiate. The march was climaxed by an 
Easter Sunday rally, largest of its kind since unions began trying to organize 
farm workers over 30 years ago; 8,000 demonstrators thronged the steps of the 
Capitol and listened to speakers who had flown in from as far away as New York to 
be with the strikers. 


The strike began in September when members of the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee, AFL-CIO, walked off grape ranches in the Delano area protesting low 
wages and poor working conditions. Ten days later the independent National Farm 
Workers Association joined hands with AWOC, both groups pledging maintenance of 
the strike effort until the growers agreed to recognize the unions and bargain . 
with them. Money was contributed by local unions and church groups, but it wasn't 
until Walter Reuther, head of the United Auto Workers and the Industrial Union 
Department, presented the strikers with a Christmas gift of $5 ,000 and promised 

a $5,000 monthly contribution "until this strike is won" that the farm unions were 
able to expand their strike efforts. 


The partial breakthrough (33 other struck growers have yet to follow Schenley's 
example) was hard won. Nearly 10,000 people across the nation had participated 
in boycott activities against Schenley products. Boycott offices were set up in 
16 of the largest U.S. cities. Over two million pledge and protest cards were 
distributed across the nation. The strike sympathizer had only to fill in his 
name and mail the card to Schenley. One hundred seventeen boycott committees, 
loosely directed from California, picketed supermarkets and liquor stores where 
Schenley products were sold. 


On April 7, the day after the Schenley offer, Robert DiGiorgio, head of the area's 
largest grape ranch, offered to hold elections among his workers to determine | 
whether or not they wanted to be represented by a union. As conditions to hold- 
ing these elections, DiGiorgio called for a halt to boycott pressures, compulsory 
arbitration as part of negotiation procedure, and no-strike clauses in any final 
contract with the company. Chavez declined the offer, saying that the pickers 
presently in the field were strikebreakers who therefore had no right to vote, 
and that the pre-condition of cessation of boycott pressures was unacceptable. 
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Subsequent events have indicated that even this limited DiGiorgio offer was not 
made in good faith. Late in April, a near-riot between pickets and DiGiorgio 
guards broke up a meeting of company and union leaders. Cesar Chavez said: 
"Talks would be fruitless as long as DiGiorgio continues doing bodily harm to 
our pickets. We simply cannot sit in the same room in Fresno." (According to 
union reports, a picket, Michael Rosas, was hit on the head and required ten 
stitches when he helped a fellow picket who had been held at gunpoint and later 
dragged away by a guard. DiGiorgio officials have since ordered their guards 


to disarm. ) 


In addition, a DiGiorgio letter to its farm worker employees said the company 
"firmly believes you do not need a union, but we are ready and willing to let you 
tell us in a secret ballot if you want a union or if you want DiGiorgio Fruit Cor- 
poration.” Gilbert Padilla, Vice President of NFWA, said the letter "tells work- 
ers they can vote for the union or for their job--some 'free' election." 


In view of these facts, Chavez has diverted the massive boycott machinery from 
Schenley to DiGiorgio, and has called for a halt to all purchases of DiGiorgio 
products, which include S & W Fine Foods, TreeSweet, and White Rose brands. 


During the week of May 9, approximately 2,000 people in California alone walked 
on picket lines. In Los Angeles, NFWA had over 500 pickets including officials 
from the AFL-CIO, Teamsters (independent), and International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union (independent). One store finally sent its employees home. 


Texas 


On June 1, 1966, 500 farm workers, members of the Independent Workers Association, 
went on strike in the field of three of the largest melon growers in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. According to a union spokesman, the workers are asking for a 
contract with the growers and a wage increase to $1.25 an hour. 


II. FARM LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Delano Hearings 


Karly this year the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor held public hearings in 
the Delano area of California. Individuals and organizations concerned with the 
living and working conditions of farm workers were invited to present testimony. 


some of the statements presented were unexpectedly strong in favor of legislation . 
for farm workers. The Catholic Bishops of California united for the first time 

in an urgent appeal for collective bargaining rights and a minimum wage for farm 
laborers. The statement, read by Bishop Donohoe, was applauded by nearly 1,000 
people gathered in the Delano High School Auditorium. Senators Murphy (R-Calif.), 
Kennedy (D-N.Y.), and Williams (D-N.J.) broke their own rules of procedure by 
leading the applause for the Bishop, who said in part, "It is becoming evident 
that unless farm workers are given the chance to organize they are going to become 
wards of the state. This one act [collective bargaining/ will not solve the farm 
labor problem, but it will be a first and giant step toward a solution." 


Copies of the hearings may be obtained from Frederick R. Blackwell, General Counsel,. 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Minimum Wage 


On May 26, 1966, the House of Representatives passed a minimum wage bill, H.R. 
13712, Which includes farm workers for the first time. This historic break- 
through extends a $1.00 minimum hourly wage to some 400,000 to 485,000 workers 
who labor on farms hiring more than 500 man-days of work during a calendar 
quarter. The hourly minimum goes into effect February l, 1967, rises to $1.15. 
one year later, and reaches $1.30 in February, 1969. 


When the bill came before the House it stated that farm workers must work more 
than 13 weeks a year in agriculture for their work days to count toward the 500 
man-days which a farm must hire before being required to pay a minimum wage. 
However, once a farm reached the 500 man-day level, then all workers on that farm 
would receive the minimum regardless of whether or not they ey had been included in 
the original man-day count. 


Unfortunately, an amendment offered by Congresswoman Green of Oregon was adopted 
to exclude from coverage those who work less than 13 weeks a year, even if they 
work on farms which are required to pay the minimum. This would give rise to 
basic inequities: two workers picking side by side, accomplishing the same a 
would be receiving different wages. 


Senate action on the bill, which is now before the Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor, will probably come in late June. We strongly urge you to write your 
Senators stating that you are in favor of the minimum wage, but with a 300-man-day 
test rather than the 500 (thus including more workers on large farms); that you | 
believe wages for farm workers should begin at $1.15 instead of $1.00; and finally, 
that you are opposed to the Green amendment or any similar one. 


Collective Bargaining 


A Senate bill, S.1866, now in the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
would amend the National Labor Relations Act to include farm workers, who have 
heretofore been specifically excluded from the effective right to bargain collec- 
tively. We hope you will write your Senators that you support this bill, due to 
be voted on in late June. Remind them of the critical situation in Delano, and 
of the fact that if NLRA coverage had been extended to farm workers, the ten-month 
struggle there for union recognition would not have been necessary. 


Unemployment Compensation 


A House bill, H.R. 8282, was reported out of the Ways and Means Committee with the 
farm labor clause struck out. It is now before the House Rules Committee, and 
when it reaches the floor for a vote, it is expected that some efforts will be 
made to restore farm worker coverage. Again, letters to your Representative sup- 
porting the extension of coverage to farm labor are essential. 


III. CROPS AND FOREIGN LABOR IMPORTATION 


Following the expiration of Public Law 78 (the Mexican Labor Importation Program) 
at the end of 1964, growers were forced to turn again to use of domestic farm 

workers, who had been neglected by most large growers for many years in favor of 
the almost limitless supply of low-paid braceros available under P.L. 78. Since 
higher wages and improved conditions would have to be offered in order to attract 
American workers, some growers still hoped to obtain Mexican and other foreign 
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workers under Public Law 414 (the Immigration and Nationality Act). However, the 
Secretary of Labor used his authority to protect jobs and opportunities for Amer- 
ican workers, and set minimum wages and conditions that growers would first have 

to offer domestic workers before he would approve importation of foreign workers 

under P.L. 414. 


Most growers found an adequate supply of domestics available when they offered 
improved wages and conditions. In some cases imported workers were authorized in 
certain crops and for specific periods of time. Some growers who failed to show 
that they had made genuine efforts to recruit domestic workers had their requests 
for foreign workers denied. By late fall it was clear that the ban on unlimited 
importation of foreign labor was a resounding success: 100,000 more domestic 
workers picked the nation's crops at slightly higher wages than the year before. 


Again in 1966, the replacement of imported with domestic labor has increased, and 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor, the number of foreign workers in the 
United States as of April 30 totaled 1,205, in contrast with 6,248 a year ago. 
Here is a brief summary of current problem areas, and recent decisions by the 
Labor Department on the authorization of temporary foreign labor importation. 


California--Asparagus. Early in May the U.S. Department of Labor refused the 
request by asparagus growers for 2,500 foreign workers. The Labor Department's 
California regional director of the Bureau of Employment Security, Glenn Brockway, 
. Stated that the asparagus growers "declined to undertake an effective recruitment 
program to obtain American workers.” Until very recently the growers have con- 
sistently refused to use state Department of Employment services to get domestic 
workers. According to Brockway, the government has repeatedly urged the asparagus 
growers to provide improved family housing, and offer higher wages and better 
working conditions in order to attract American workers. "These efforts were not 
made," he added. 


California-~Strawberries. On May 16, 1966, the Department of Labor authorized the 
importation of 1,000 Mexican workers to harvest the strawberry crop in Monterey 
County. After consulting with members of the California Farm Labor Panel, and with 
the California Department of Employment, it was decided that "Salinas Strawberries, 
inc. has made a wide range of genuine and often costly efforts to attract workers... 
fincluding:7 acquisition of two trailer courts with the total of 254 modern and 
fully equipped trailers representing an investment approaching 25 million dollars; 
acquisition through lease of 34 family housing units...." 


Oscar Gonzalez, President of the United Farm Workers in San Jose, strongly opposes 
this authorization of imported workers. Gonzalez claims that the above-mentioned 
family housing offered to workers is rented at exorbitant rates which "could in no 
way be construed as encouraging families to come to Salinas,” and that sufficient 
efforts were not made to attract domestic workers this year. Whereas last year 
hundreds of San Jose workers were bused daily 60 miles to and from Salinas, no 
similar attempts were made this year. 


IV. FARM PRODUCT PRICES DROP 


Barly in April, Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman reported that farm 
prices have fallen since February 15. He predicted that the average prices of 
all farm products will be 6 to 10 per cent lower in the fourth quarter of the year 
than they are now; more specifically, vegetables are expected to drop 20 to 25 per 
cent by the end of the year. He listed these vegetable price decreases since 
February 15: fresh lettuce down 35 per cent; cabbage, celery, and onions down 
more than 20 per cent; fresh oranges and grapefruit down 7 per cent. 
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/ DOMESTIC SERVICE / INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \_. 


Check the class of aig desired; Check the class of service desired: 
otherwise this message will pe otherwise the message will be 
- sent as a fast telegram ! sent at the full rare 

TELEGRAM 7 1206 (4-55) FULL RATE . | 

DAY LETTER | E | r EGRAM LETTER TELEGRAM | ; 

\\ NIGHT LETTER 7 Vin: SAMA pateeanx \. SHORE-SHIP be 
[No. wos.-cL. oF svc.| PD-oRCOLL. | CASH NO. CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF 1ME FREQ | 

| | | CORE, 38 Park Row, N.Y.C. 


Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


JULY %, 1966 
JOHN RAYMOND 
NFWA MARCH COMMITTEE 
123 GRATTAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
REGRET WE WILL BE UNABLE TO ATTEND RALLY SCHEDULED JULY 9, 
AS YOU KNOW, CORE ORIGINALLY SUPPORTED YOUR ORGANIZING THE 
FARM WORKERS AND HAS CONSISTENTLY SUPPORTED YOUR EFFORTS. 
AGAIN, WE PLEDGE OUR CONTINUED SUPPORT IN ALL WAYS POSSIBLE. 
WE COMMEND YOU ON YOUR EFFORTS TO RID AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


RACISM. GOD BLESS YOU. 


FLOYD B. MCKISSICK 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


EE IY EEO IRIS ER ORS RMN INS IRAE EEO Po CRIS BOO ompR 


ALL MESSAGES TAKEN BY THIS COMPANY ARE SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 


To guard against mistakes or delays, the sender of a message should order it repeated, that is, telegraphed back to the originating office for comparison. For this, one-half the 
unrepeated message rate is charged in addition. Unless otherwise indicated on its face, this is an unrepeated message and paid for as such, in consideration whereof it is agreed between 
the sender of the message and the Telegraph Company as follows: 


1. The Telegraph Company shall not be liable for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message received for transmission at the unrepeated- 
message rate beyond the sum of five hundred dollars; nor for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message received for transmission at the repeated- 
message rate beyond the sum of five thousand dollars, unless specially valued; nor in any case for delays arising from unavoidable interruption in the working of its lines. 


2. In any event the Telegraph Company shall not be liable for damages for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for the non-delivery, of any message, whether 
caused by the negligence of its servants or otherwise, beyond the actual loss; not exceeding in any event the sum of five thousand dollars, at which amount the sender.of each message 
represents that the message is valued, unless a greater value is stated in writing by the sender thereof at the time the message is tende for transmission, and unless the repeated-message 
rate is paid or agreed to be paid and an additional charge equal to one-tenth of one per cent of the amount by which such valuation shall exceed five thousand dollars. 


. Gestinati 3. The Telegraph Company is hereby made the agent of the sender, without lability, to forward this message over the lines of any other company when necessary to reach its 
estination. | 


a * n ry > | 
4. The applicable tariff charges on a message destined to any point in the continental United States listed in the Telegraph Company’s Directory of Stations cover its delivery within 
the established city or community limits of the destination point. Beyond such limits and to points not listed in the Telegraph Company’s Directory of Stations, the Telegraph Company does 
not undertake to make delivery but will endeavor to arrange for delivery by any available means as the agent of the sender, with the understanding that the sender authorizes the collection 
of any additional charge from the addressee and agrees to pay such additio charge if it is not collected from the addressee. 


5. No responsibility attaches to the Telegraph Company Spnowes messages until the same are accepted at one of its transmitting offices; and if a message is sent to such office by 
one of the Telegraph Company’s messengers, he acts for that purpose as agent of the sender; except that when the Telegraph Company sends a messenger to pick up a message, the mes- 
senger in that instance acts as the agent of the Telegraph Company in accepting the message, the Telegraph Company assuming responsibility from the time of such acceptance. 


6. The Telegraph Company will not be liable for damages or statutory penalties when the claim is not presented in writing to the Telegraph Company, (a) within ninety days 
after the message is filed with the Telegraph Company for transmission in the case of a message between points within the United States (except in the case of an intrastate message in 
Texas) or between a point in the United States on the one hand and a point in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, or St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands on the other hand, or between 4 point in the United 
States and a ship at sea or in the air, (b) within 95 days after the cause of action, if any, shall have accrued in the case of an intrastate message in Texas, and (c) within 180 days after 
the message is filed with the Telegraph Company for transmission in the case of a message between a point in the United States and a foreign or overseas Fy other than the points 
specified above in this paragraph; provided, however, that this condition shall not apply to claims for damages or overcharges within the p ew of Section 415 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. i a m 


7. It is agreed that in any action by the Telegraph Company to recover the toll§ for any message or messages the profnpft and correct transmission and delivery thereof shall be 
presumed, subject to rebuttal by competent evidence. 


8. Special terms governing the transmission of messages according to their classes, as enumerated below, shall apply to messages in each of such respective classes in addition to 
all the foregoing terms. 


9. No employee of the Telegraph Company is authorized to vary the foregoing. 
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CLASSES OF SERVICE 
DOMESTIC SERVICES INTERNATIONAL SERVICES 
TELEGRAM FULL RATE (FR) 
The fastest domestic service. The fastest overseas service. May be written in code, cipher, or in any language ex- 
pressed in Roman letters. ‘ 


DAY LETTER (DL) 
A deferred same-day service, at low rates. 


LETTER TELEGRAM (LT) 
For overnight plain language messages, at half-rate. Minimum charge for 22 words applies. 


NIGHT LETTER (NL) 


SHIP RADIOGRAM 
Telegram or Day Letter rates. For messages to and from ships at sea. 


Economical ge nog service. Accepted up to 2 A. M. for delivery the following morning; 
at rates lower than the 
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ica Cass OF SERVICE 


This is a fast message 
unless its deferred char- 
acter is Bhdicated by the 
proper symbol. 
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The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt .is Z point of Scania wei 


© SFE113.NL PD SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 3 1966 JUL 4 0 7 30 

FLOYD MCKISSICK, DONT PHONE % 
CORE HEADQUARTERS 3g PARK ROW NYK 

URGENTLYMREQUEST YOUR. PRESENCE AT - OR.A MESSAGE OF UPPORT 

FOR THE MASSIVE NATIONAL FARM WORKER S$ ASSOCIATION MARCH AND 

RALLY JULY 9 IN SAN FRANCISCO TO BE LEAD BY NFWA PRESIDENT J: 

CEASAR CHEVEX 


@ 


UCHN RAYMOND NFWA MARCH COMMITTEE 123 GRATTAN ST SAN FRANCISCO J 

17 CALIF, 
| J 
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Published every two weeks in Spanish and English by | 
El Malcriado Farm Worker Press, Inc., P.O. Box 1060, Delano, Calif 
Office of publication--102 Albany, Delano, Calif. Se- | 
cond class postage paid at Delano, Calif. Permit appli- 
ation pending. To subscribe at $2 a year or to submit news items, telephone 


25-9908 or write to P.O. Box 1060. #32 3-3-66 
: —- IF YOU MOVE YOU MUST LET US KNOW YOUR NEW ADDRESS. 


ee 


THE AMAZING EVENTS OF THE PAST MONTH 


We have seen in the past weeks many amazing events. We have seen the warped 
mind of Martin Zaninovitch, Delano grower. We have heard his hysterical attacks 
against both church and state in his attempts to stop the Huelga. : 


We have seen a line of police looking much like the Gestapo of Germany, or like 
the ruthless suppressors of the Hungarian Revolution, standing on a peaceful 


Delano road, saying "You shall not pass". 


But we have also seen other amazing things: we have seen a happy non-violent 
army of pilgrims "living off the land" as they pass through California, with thou- 
sands of supporters feeding them and giving them rest. 


We have seen their blistered feet and also their determination, and from this we 
can say, with certainty: The Strike in the Grapes will continue until the farm 
worker has the dignity of a signed contract with his boss, and a living wage. The 
March to Sacramento has proved that the times are changing, and it is only the . 
sick mind of a Zaninovitch or a Pandol who cannot change with them. 
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Send this coupon to The cost is $2.00 per year, but you 
EL MALCRIADO, BOX 1060 do not have to send this now. We 
DELANO, CALIFORNIA will send you a bill. 
NAME 
The best way to be sure you will get | 
your MALCRIADO is by mail, delive ADDRESS ; 
ered to your home every two weeks. _ 
Send your name and address to Box + TOWN 
1060, Delano, Calif., and we will ee 
send you the newspaper to you for ZIP 
one year. 
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KENNEDY: “I suggest, Sheriff, that 


~ you read the U.S. Constitutio 


before you arre 


any more strikers. 
Page 9 
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Delano Election Special 


; Page 15-22 
ELKINS, COLE, HERRERA, - 
ORTIZ, PARNELL, LONG, | | 
CLARK, ROBESON, ITLIONG 


~ Don’t buy. Schenley’s | 
‘REPORTS FROM CHICAGO, _— 
~.. QLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON. 
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oe See se at kes yi; a a ane 
Tony Orendain in Chicago 


“Strikers alk 3C 0 Mile: 


The great 300-mile march neared iderdixienta where thousands of sympathizers 
waited to hold the biggest demonstration of farm workers in all of California's 
long history. 


In each town the support grew. ‘The first of the evening candlelight parades was 
held in Cutler where over 400 persons attended and marched through the town. 
The next day, March 23, the pilgrims walked 20 miles to Parlier, where the 
roads were lined with cheering farm workers for a mile out of town. _ 


Here the hall of the Catholic Church was jammed to hear a reading of the PLAN [ 
OF DELANO and to see the acts of the Teatro Campesino. The next day the pil- | 
grims attended Mass, led by a priest from Mexicali who walked with them, on = iTX 5: 

their long trek to Malaga. 


_—— 


PEREGRINACION; The 
pilgrimage stands notas | 
_a protest by Delano wor- 
<7 -kers, but as a symbol : 

 %.. farm workers. | 


PENITENCIA: The suf- 

‘ferings of the march are 

a penance for the sins of 

» everyone--on both sides 
of this bitter fight. 


Vee ~REVOLUCION: The 
Sf march is a bid for the 
| extension of the benefits | 


: of the great revolutions | | 
eof America and of Mext | 
= co to the poor of Califo- 


| rnia. It is not just a de- | 

- mand for higher wages; | | 

rF fe , — itis the cause of awhole 
- ge. _ : | a | i 4 . people who have been< 
a. .. 7 | robbed of their dignity. 


In this picture, icine 
Uranday of Earlimart 

| carries one of the great 
- flags of the pilgrimage. 
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They stopped in Del Rey where the people gave them lunch. The ranchers stood 
across the street and looked worried and curious. A huge crowd of workers ga- 
thered,. Speeches were made. Cesar Chavez thanked the good people for their 


kind hospitality. The pilgrimage continued. 


In Malaga, a small town south of Fresno, hundreds of farm workers came to 

greet the Strikers from Delano. Then everyone went in cars to the Aztec Theater 

in Fresno where Cesar spoke to a crowd that jammed the theater with more peo- 
| Continued on next pa 


The first day of the | 
march, in fact the first 
five minutes: Twenty- 
five policemen, in their . 
full riot-squad costume | nmnrwnel 
lined up across Garces —_——— 
Highway and wouldn't = _ 
let the pilgrims pass. 
City government boss 
Shepard said he would 
have arrested the whole 
bunch except for the pre- 
sence of a few priests 
and outside labor offici- 
als. The police and City 
Council said that the 
pilgrims had no right to 
march through Delano. 
It had only been the day 
before that Robert Ken- 
nedy had told the police 
"Read the United States 
onstitution. "' 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 
I have read, in our local paper ''The 
Manila Chronicle" and from other sou- 


-rces, of this Delano strike. I just could 
not help but write you, to show mysym 


pathy and appreciation for the way the 
Strike is being carried on.I am help-- 
ing you by writing my friends in the 
naval bases here, not to patronize 
Schenley products until the strike is 
justly settled. 


This is all, and please receive this . 
moral support from me, my family 
and friends and wish you will emerge 
victorious in this peaceful fight. 
Lorenzo Reyes | 
Quezon City, the 
Philippine Islands fe 
C"a"2 


Dear Editor: 
The fundamental difference between 
the free man and the slave is that the 
free man has the right to withhold his 
labor, and to join with his fellows to 
improve the conditions under which he 
works, 
William Green 
Washington, D.C. 


300 MILES, CONT’D 


Letter trom the Cursillo Center, 
Sacramento: 

Dear Editor: 

Iam but one humble Cursillista among 
millions of Catholics on this earth that 


truly believes that every man, woman 


and child has a God-given right to 
freedom. 


Strike! with all your freedom, friends. 
Luis Contreras 
Sacramento 


Dear Sirs: 

For the last two liars I have followed 
your march on the state capitol with 
much interest and with great pride-- 


_when I see enough people of such dedi- 


cated belief walking 300 miles for the 
sake of social justice and democracy. 


As long as there are people such as the J 


Grape Workers, I don't fear for the 
future of this country. 


God go with you. 
William J. Devine 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ple than it has ever held. The PLAN OF DELANO was read and the Teatro. per- 
formed three acts: Governor Brown, " "The Drunk Esquirol,'' and ''The Mink 


Bikini,."' 


The next day brought the triumphant march through Fresno, where the pilgrims 
met the mayor and then walked to Roeding Park for a feast served by the people 


of Fresno. It was in this same city that a few dozen families gathered four years 


ago to start the National Farm Workers Association. 


‘The strikers slowly marched northward. They were used to the long days on the 
highway now and the exciting, noisy fiestas in the evenings. Each night they would 


Sleep with families along the way who took them in. Each day they would eat food 


that was brought to them by the people of the nearest tow. The pilgrimage to Sa- | 


cramento was not just for a few thousand Delano strikers. It was for all the farm 
workers of California. It was for the future. 
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LEFT: Cesar Chavez in 1938. 

RIGHT: Cesar Chavez last week, res- 
ting from the Peregrinacion in the of- 
fice of the mayor in Fresno. 

STORY: | | 
''Those early days when we first came 
to California were rough," Cesar re- 
calls. ‘Whenever a labor contractor 
told us something, we fell for it. 

"I remember the first year we ended 
up in the fall picking wine grapes for 

a contractor near Fresno. They were 
bad grapes, there were very few bun- 

' ches on the vines, and we were the only 
family working in the field. But we 
were too green to wonder why we were 
the only ones, you see. After the first 
week my father asked the contractor 
for his pay. ‘I can't pay you yet bee 
cause I haven't been paid by the wine- 
ry," the congtractor told my father. 
But we were broke, absolutely broke 
with nothing at all to eat, so the con- 
tractor finally gave us twenty dollars, 
and said we'd get a big check later when 
the winery paid him. We worked for 
seven weeks like that, and each payday 
the contractor said he couldn't pay us 
because the winery hadn't paid him 
yet. At the end of the seventh week we 
went to the contractor's house and it 
was empty--he owed us for seven weeks 
pay, and we haven't seen him to this 
day."' (From-HUELGA by Eugene Nel- ° 
son; in English only, $1.50 to Box 1060, 


| cal cards which are good at any doctor, E 


|for all hospital care following an acci- 


jthe home, etc. 


eur ‘Medical Bills. 


County Welfare officials are once again’ - 
hiding the facts from the people. A ‘new! 
state law provides that all persons who { 
are on welfare--and many others who | 
‘have refused welfare--be given medi- 


and at any hospital, anytime. 


| Here is what so- 
cial workers are required to tell you: 


1. That even if you don't want welfare, 
you still qualify for a first-class me- 
dical card, which is just as good as 
cash at any hospital or doctor. 


2. That these first-class medical cards| 
are good for delivering babies, for o- 
perations costing thousands of dollars, 


dent, for X-rays, for visits to your 
family doctor, or for full care in any 
private hospital. It includes glasses, 
hearing aids, free nursing service in 


3. You don't have to be a Galifornia re- 
sident to get a first-class medical card 
You don't have to be receiving welfare 
already. You don't have to accept wel- 
fare payments to get on this medical 
program. 


4. These first class medical cards - 
are AVAILABLE TO ALL SEASONAL — 
FARMWORKERS. This is state law 
which must be enforced and it is now 
under investigation to determine how 


Delano, California. ) 
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IDA COUSINO, who was sent #8 Cleve- 
lan by the Farm Workers Association 
to publicize the BOYCOTT OF SCHEN- 
LEY PRODUCTS and to raise money 
for the strike is shown here with eight 
officials of the UNITED AUTO WORK- 
ERS whose Local #45 is giving her.a 
check for $573 for the strike. 


Ida, who arrived in Qeveland two mon- 
ths ago with no money and no friends 
there, now has her own office, plenty 
of newspaper publicity, and the support 
of all the good people of Cleveland, in- 
cluding many people with much power 


and influence. 


nation. Here are just a few incidents: 


TONY ORENDAIN of 
Hanford is shown here 
picketing in Chicago in 


The Boycott of Neleniey products and 
Delano Grapes continues around the 


: 


Huge demonstrations are scheduled a-— 
cross the nation in support of the stri- > 
kers and the boycott. In Boston, a £ 
"Boston Grape Party" was held--just 
like the Boston Tea Party of 1775. In 
New York, they held a rally in front of 
Schenley's big downtown office. In O- 
maha, Nebraska, priests arranged an 
Easter Sunday march in support of 
farm workers. There will also be a. 
march in Washington, D C. 


Work continued in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. In Los Angeles, Gil 


| Padilla--now recovering after being 


beaten up by a scab trucker--reported 
that L. A. has 13 subcommittees 
throughout the city. Thrifty Drugstores 
are the main dealers of Schenley's 
which refuse to remove the scab pro- 
ducts. But almost no Delano table 


grapes are being sold. In San Franci- 


sco, Jack Ybarra and Sergio Tambaga 
led the picketing of Tarantino's, a fan- 
cy restaurant which serves Schenley's. 
Tarantino's is owned by Democratic 
State Senator Macateer. Ybarra also 
met with several leaders of Mexico's 
national Senate, who promised to do 
what they could to help farm workers. 


Finally, the people of Homer, Alaska-- 
where they need whiskey t fight the 
cold weather--have joined the boycott 


a snowstorm. This city of Schenley's and of Delano table 
already has several hun- grapes. : 
dred liquor stores coo- 
perating with the boycott 
but Chicago is very large 
and there is much work 
yet to do. Tony is trea- 

-surer of the National - 
Farm Workers Associ- 
ation. 
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THE U.S. SENATE 
HAS THE LAST WORD 


The senators who came to Delano last month have told the whole world just what 
is happening in the Grape Strike around Delano. Here is § some of the actual tes- 
timony from the Senate Investigation: 


Senators asked District Attorney Kit Nelson of Kern County why he didn't punish 
growers when they broke the law, or even take them to court, where there could 
be a fair trial. Nelson said that he didn't arrest growers because he personally 
had a "'reasonable doubt" that they were guilty. Nelson said he told the growers 
not to break the law "in the future''". And "we told them then we would enforce the 
provisions of the law. '' Nelson only enforces the law when he wants to. It seems 
that when growers broke the law, all that happened was that they were told not 

to do-it again! 


Then Senator Kennedy questioned Sheriff Leroy Galyen of Kern County about ar- 
resting strikers. 


Kennedy asked about the arrest of the 44 strikers and priests last October. Gya- 


len replied, "I had news there was going to be some cutting, if they didn't stop 


saying certain things. The workers in the vineyards didn't like it--they were ar- | 


rested because they were going to be hurt..." 'But, '' Kennedy asked, “how can 
you arrest someone if they don't violate the law?" It was the scabs who were 


threatening violence, and the sherrif arrested the pickets! You can't arrest a 


person in America until he has broken a law. You can't say, ''Well, I thought he 
might break the law, so I arrested him," Kennedy said, in front of the whole 
committee and the audience and the radios and the television cameras, "I sug- 
gest the sharif and district attorney read the Constitution of the United States, "' 
before making any more illegal arrests! 


The senators questioned members of the Kern-Tulare Sidcneasialle Scab Union, 
trying to find out who controls it. They found out that almost every member was 
an employer--either a labor contractor (e. g., Eul Berona, Frank Herrera, Frank 
Ramirez) or a foreman (e.g., L. D. Dulay). There were also some women who 
used to work out of the bars in Delano. The senators asked, ''Do you have any- 
one in your group who is actually a farm worker?" The scab contractors thought 
for a minute and then someone said, "I think we have one...I think his name is 
Mr. Lopez. i 

Bishop Donahue of Stockton read a statement which was signed by every bishop, 
archbishop, and cardinal in California. It stated that the Catholic Church is 
100% in favor of helping the farm workers. (Grower Martin Zaninovitch later 
bitterly bitterly attacked the Catholic Church. ) 


\ 


Camp as shocking") and Walter Monasch, top official in charge of all of Califor. 
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Rent strikers in Tulare County had two new allies this week in. their struale for | : 
fair treatment from the county. Senator George Murphy (who described Li | 


nia's public housing, were both working in Sacramento to get a rent stoppage for 


the farm workers. Meanwhile, the Tulare County Housing Authority said it aida : 


want the poverty program to try to help the tenants. And Housing Czar Ferris +e 


Sherman revealed that a gospel revival group was the only religious group: he wan ) 


ted to allow in the camps, even though most of the tenants are catholics. 


Governor Brow stated last week that he thought that the grape strikers were 
"dedicated people" and that he would like to meet with them somewhere along the 
route of thé pilgrimage "'to pay his respects". But he said that he couldn't meet 
the pilgrims when they reached Sacramento, because he would be on vacation in 
Palm Springs. A leader of the pilgrims replied, ''We don't need the governor's 
respect. What we want is some action. " The governor has refused to ome to De- 
lano, or to ask the growers to sit down and negotiate a contract, or pass any 
state laws to help farm workers gain the same rights as other workers. Brown 
favored bringing in thousands fo braceros last year, when local workers were re- 
fused jobs. Governor Broun has given so many promises to so many people that 
his word is worthless. What the people want is action. 


Several growers have joined a new ''Citizens Council" in Bakersfield which is 
passing out lies and hate-letters about the Negro and the Mexican-American peo- 
ple. ‘hey are trying to stir up riots, like in Mississippi, and they are for segre- 


gation. 

Episcopal Bishop James Pike of San Francisco announced that he is in favor of 
the farm workers in their struggle for justice. He encouraged all Christians to 
join the farm workers in their pilgrimage when it reaches Sacramento. 


Trials for the 44 grape strikers and priests arrested last October are set to be- 
gin in April. It is expected that the charges will be dropped, dismissed, and all 
mention of the arrests will be taken off the record. The Sheriff and the District 


Attorney should apologize for arresting these people because they never broke 
any law. 


AT THE CSO 
CONVENTION: 


Hagen 


> 
, 


RANCHER _ | 


BLASTS 
CHURCH — 


Martin Zaninovitch of Delano made an 
insulting speech against the Church in 
San Francisco last week. He said: 
'"Churchmen have refused to believe us 
when we Say the strike is a myth." 


Zaninovitch, whose lies were exposed 
by the Senate committee led by Fobert 
Kennedy, said, "Church leaders better 
start looking for other financial means 
to carry out their radical theories. 
They are forcing ideas upon us", 


Then he threatened the churches with 
legal tax action. The churches he is 
attacking include the Roman Catholic 
Church of the states of California and 
Texas, the Council of Churches of Cal- 
ifornia (protestant) and several Jewish 
groups. 


Zaninovitch, who was speaking at the 
San Francisco Fruit Tree Conference, 
also attacked the United States Oong- 
ress and Senator Harrison Williams. 
He said the hearings held in Sacrament- 
Oo, Visalia and Delano recently were a 
"three ring circus" and an "old-time 
medicine show"'. 


The, strike is a myth, he repeated. 
EL MALCRIADO SAYS: And the earth 
isn't really round, it's flat, isn't it, 


» 


Mr. Zaninovich? 


ye 


Huerta vs. Hagen 
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The C. S. O. had its national convention ‘ 
in Hanford last week, and the struggle 


of the farm workers for justice was the 


main issue. Dolores Huerta, NFWA 


_ Vice President, was received withmuch 


enthusiasm by the delegates for her fi- 
ery speech calling for Mexican-Ameri- 
cans to stand up for their rights. She 
attacked those greedy people who are 
trying to get their hands on "poverty 
program" money for selfish purposes. 
And she also attacked the politician, 
Harlan Hagan, who has opposed the . 
strike and lied about the Association. 


Congressman Hagan, who was at the 


meeting, got up and said that he wasn't | 


really opposed to farm workers. He 
said that if they were poor, it was their 
own faut. Go out and learn English, Ha- 


gan suggested to the people. Many in . 


the audience were schocked at Hagan’'s 
insults to the Mexican-American peo-=: 
ple. a 


The Coi:vantion voted to back the strike 
and boycott 100%. New officers, Pres. 


Al Pifion of San Jose and Vice President 


Jose Orrea of Stockton have both been 
active in helping farm workers and sup- 
porting the strike. The delegates also 
cheered when the Plan of Delano was 
read. 
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Like so many others, 
Manuel Vasquez, farm 
worker from Earlim 


ar 


seven months, and has 


has been on strike for 
marched 300 miles. 
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The silver punchbowl 
The pilgrims passed a 


bas ol 


small house north of Por- 


terville, and the family 
came out and served cold 
drinks to all the marchers 
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At the famous 
Aztec Theater 
in Fresno, the 
people gathered 
to hear Cesar 
Chavez, leader 
of the strikers. 


Under a picture of ''Jus- 
tice" in a meeting hallin 
Porterville, the pilgrims 
make decisions about the 
next day of the march. 


ee 


Led by the Virgin of Gu- 
-adalupe, patroness of the 
Mexican people, the pil- 
grims leave another of 
the many farm worker 
towns along the way to 

Sacramento. 
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“ AND MPILGRIMAGES” TOO SERIOUSLY, Boy, 
THis SOMMER To GET IN THE CROPS, just | 
SAME OLD WAGE, A DOLLAR A Low, Boy, 


iCTRIKES 


We NEED YOU 
Like ALWAYS 


BuT If you WoRk HARD, WE Wow'r CUT your PAY, THATS) 
A PReraist f ) oe 


a 
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OH, BOSE I LOvE you se 
MUCH, YOU ARE SoGoop To 
2 ME BETTER HON My OWN 

MOTHER WHEN THE S/RIKE 
| COMES, you WiLL F/ND OUT 
\WHICH SidbE I AM OW/ 


The Future of ‘Delano 


Elections for the City Council for Delano and’ many ‘other Pe sie: towns will be 
held next week. The main question facing Delano voters is "Which candidat 
do most to help Delano, to help the people of Delano, to give this city a prospe- 
rous future?" Of course, all the candidates answer, “Me!", but which one ea. 
ly understands the problems of Delano? 
The basic problem of Delano is that many of its citizens, especially its Sexiix: 
workers, are paid such low wages. Everyone admits this. Instead of paying ta- 
xeS, many must go on welfare. They cannot afford to do much shopping in Or ae 
stores, or build new homes, or help build up Delano. Some candidates’say, = 
"Spend government money, an anti-poverty program. That will fix everything: ee 
But everyone knows that, in "anti-poverty programs"--especially when run by ~ 
politicians--the money seems to end up in the pockets of those who are already 
rich. 


One candidate, Larry Itliong, has pointed out that if wages for farm workers go 
up, the city won't need an "anti-poverty program"--nor welfare. Itliong says 
that if farm workers get higher wages, they will spend more in our mar 
shops, our restaurants and service industries, and that the whole town will be- 4 
Dela He has promised to help the working man beqatise this will benefit all of” Ss 3 
elano. Sek ae 
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Edna Tone © Lats Itliong James Fobeson ) ia 


Elecciones por el Concilio de la ciudad de Delano seran la semana que entra. La 
gente pregunta: ''Cual candidato es un hombre honesto quien le ayudara?" Todos 
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los candidatos contestan “¥O", pero unos no son honestos, y unos engafian a la ee 
gente, y algunos no les importa de los problemas. Solamente un candidato, lar-j 


ry Itliong, es honesto y tambien le ayudara a la gente pobre, a los ‘trabajadores 
campesinos y a la raza. 
En Delano, mucha de la gente son pobres porque no son pagados suficientes suek} 
dos, Trabajan duro, mucho mas duro que otros trabajadores. Pero los ranchero : me 
y los contratistas los engafian y les pagan sueldos bajos. Larry Itliong leaesta | 
do haciendo la lucha a que los rancheros pagen mejore sueldos. Y esto le ayuda- | : he 
ra a todo el pueblo. Los trabajadores podran mantener a sus familias, yno ten- | a 
dran que pedir Huelfer. Gastaran mas en las tiendas, y los duefos de las tienda 5} ee 
haran ganancia. Y asi todo el pueblo sera un mejor lugar para vivir. Por eso ) es e 


que la raza debia de votar por Larry Itliong. es 
Ei Futuro de Delano | 
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Es Tiempo Para Cambiar 


La gente pregunta: ''Porque la ciudad hace mejor caminos banquetos en el este 


del pueblo, pero dejan las calles sin pavimentar, sin cordones o banquetas, en 
este lado del pueblo?" Pregunta la gente: ‘Porque duran tanto para componer los 
albafiales cuando se quebran aqui, y porque la ciudad no tiene esto lado del pue- 
blo limpio como el lado de ellos?."" Pero nosotros sabenmps la razon. Todos los 
del Concilio son blancos (gringos), del este del tren. Todos los que corren el 


- gobierno de la ciudad viven en ese lado. Son ricos, no les importa de nosotros 


ni de nuestro lado del pueblo. Es tiempo de cambiar esto! Ahora un trabajador 
campesino de nuestro lado del pueblo esta en la carrera del concilio. Su nombre 


es Larry Itliong. Peliara por nuestros derechos. Le ayudara a la gente en nue- 


stro lado del pueblo. Todo el mundo debia votar por Larry Itliong. 


West Side East Side 
The West Side Needs a Voice 


At a recent meeting of candidates for the Delano City Council, many people had 
complaints about bad roads, the lack of side walks and gutters, broken sewers, 


_ and things like that. Everyone with such complaints happened to live on the West 


Side of the railroad tracks. While the East Side also has problems, everyone ad- 
mits that the City Council has been neglecting the West Side for years. The rea- 
son is easy to understand. Every member of the City Council lives on the East 


Side. They rarely visit or shop on the West Side. So they either don’t know about 


the problems, or they don't care. 


Our republic is based on representative government, but in Delano there is no 
representative from the West Side of town. So everyone, regardless of which 
side of town he lives on, regardless of race or occupation, should, out of fair- 
ness and belief in the American Way, vote for at least one candidate from the 
West Side. This will mean that the City Council can fairly serve all the people. 
Larry Itlion, who lives on the West Side, put it this way: 'We need at least one 


member on the City Council to represent the many thousands of people on the 


West Side. It is only fair and just that the people of Delano give us a chance to 

have one member of the Council from this side of town.'' He promised to serve 
all the people of Delano, but he wants to give the working people and those that . 

live on the West Side a voice. 
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_ Larry Itliong and 


|@@ Robert Kennedy 


Cuando el Senado vino a Delano, hicie- When the senators came to Delano, they 


ron unas preguntas buenas. Preguntaron 
porque los huelguistas fueron arresta- 
dos cuando no habian quebrado ninguna 
ley. Preguntaron--porque los contratis- 
tas le estaban ayudando a los rancher- 
os? Preguntaron--porque los rancher- 
os le almetian a los trabajadores que 
voten por o encontra la union? Pregun- 
taron--porque las uniones y los ranche- 
ros no se habian sentado juntos antesy 


discutido sueldos y,otros problemas, y_ 


negociado un contrato para el porvenir 
de todos. Felicitaron alos dos lados 
por no ver usado violencia. Pero por- 
que el Concilio de la Ciudad a tomado 
el lado de los rancheros, en vez de im- 
parcialmente hacer la lucha para aca- 
bar con la huelga? Y porque el Delano 
Record ha sido tan injusto? Que es que 
los rancheros tambien son duefios del 
Concilio de la Ciudad y de el Delano Re- 
cord? Un juez local sentio que el Dela- 
no Record habia escrito tantas mentir- 
as en informarle a la gente de la huelga 


Los senadores no recordaron que si 
aumentan los sueldos, todos en la ciu- 
dad aprovecharan, porque los trabaja- 
dores campesinos gastaran mas dinero, 
Por esta razon los senadores apoyan la 
huelga. 


asked some very good questions which 
have a bearing on Delano's future. They 
asked why strikers were arrested when 
they had not broken any laws. They 
asked why labor contractors were hel- 
ping the growers. They asked why the 
growers wouldn't allow their workers 
to vote, either for or against the union. 
They asked why the unions and the gro- 
wers didn't sit down long agotodiscuss 
the wages and other problems,and work 
out a contract that is fair to all. They — 
complimented both sides on the lack of 


violence. But why has the Gty Council 


taken the side of the growers, instead 
of impartially trying to end the strike? 
And why has the Delano Record been so 
unfair? A local judge felt that the Dela- 
no Record was so unfair in reporting 
the. strike that almost everyone who 
read it was misinformed. 


The senators did remind us that, if wa- 


ges do go up, everyone in town will be- 


‘nefit, because the farm workers will 


spend more money here. And they rem- 
inded us that we, and especially the De- 
lano Record, have been unfair to the 
poor people of Delano, and have been 
against them because of false informa- 
tion. oe pei 
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DELANO CITY 


ELECTION NEWS 


The Candidates: 


These are the people that are running for Delano's City Council: 


Mrs. Helen Cole: Her family owns Cole's Drugstore. She is now on the City Cou- 
ncil and voted against the $9, 000 raise in pay for city councilmen. But otherwise 
she has done little to help the city or the taxpayers. She lives on Terrace Place, 
on the East Side. 


W. J. "Bill" Elkins: His family owns a tire company. He is now on the Council and 
voted to pay himself $36 an hour out of taxpayers' money, but seems to oppose 
$1.40 an hour for working people. He doesn't seem to care about the taxpayer, or 
the working people, or the residents of the West Side. He admits that many in 
Delano are poor. He says that government anti-poverty money should be spent 

to fix up Delano. He lives on Terrace Drive. 


John F. Qark: A businessman from the East Side, who owns Delano's only sta- 
tionery store. He grew up in Iowa. He is 46 years old. 


Frank M. Herrera: He is a labor contractor who has gotten rich. He wants gov- 
ernment "poverty-program" money for Delano, but he — higher wages for 
working people. 


Larry Itliong: With his wife, Juanita, he lives on the West Side of town. He is 4 
farm worker and a representative of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. He supports higher wages for workers, since this will benefit the whole 
community. He opposes a tax raise. He opposes paying city councilmen $9,000. 
He is in favor of building a new hospital in Delano that will serve all the people. 
He was born in the Philippine Islands when it was owned by the United States, 
and has lived in this country for 37 years. : 


Edna Long: She used to teach school, but now she is retired. She is an —_ 
pilot and member of the International Women Fliers. 


Joe Ortiz: He owns a bar and taxi-cabs. 
Herschel Dean Parnell: A milkman who has lived in Delano about ten years. 


James L. Robeson: A businessman from the East Side. He owns a shoe store. He 
moved to Delano in 1951. 
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ELECCION 
de 
COUNCIL 


Los Candidados : 


Estas son las personas que quieren estar en el Concilio de la ciudad de Delano. 


Sra. Cole: Esta en el Concilio y quiere ser elijida otra vez. No ha hecho nada 
para ayudar a la gente. Viven en Terrace Place en el este del pueblo ynole 
importa de la gente en el barrio mexicano. Es la duefia de Cole's Drug Store. — 


Sr. W. J. Bill Elkins: Esta en el concilio y quere ser elijido otra vez. ‘Esta oponi- 
do a pagarle al trabajador campesino mejore sueldos. Queria arrestar a todos 4 
los peregrinos con su ley ilegal de anti-desfile. | 


Sr. John F, Qark: Un hombre del este del pueblo quien es duefo de una tienda de : 
papel de escribir. Fy 


Frank Herrera: Es un contratista quien se ha hecho rico en vender a su gentea | 

los patrones. Quiere tener los sueldos bajos mientras el arrebata mas ymasdi- | 

nero para si mismo. Quiere meter sus manos cochinas en el dinero del "progra- 

ma para la pobresa y el dinero de los contribuyentes. '' El solamente quiere ha- | 

-cerse rico y mas rico a costillas de la gente pobre es todo lo que le importa a el 

Es uno de los vendidos quien tiene a nuestra gerte en pobresa. | ) 
: ' 


Sr. Larry Itliong: Con su esposa Juana vive en el barrio mexicano de Delano. Es | 
un trabajador campesino y un representante del comite de trabajadores agricul- : 
tores. El respalda mejores sueldos para trabajadores porque esto es para el be- : 
neficio de todo el pueblo. Se opone a que suban los impuestos. Esta en favor de 
un hospital nuevo en Delano que le sirva a todo mundo. Es un filipino. Toda la 
raza vote por el, menos por los vendidos. 

Sra. Edna Long: Bs retirada. Pilotea un avion. Vive en el este de Delano. 2 
Sr. Joe Ortiz: Es duefo de una cantina y de taxis. 

Sr. Dean Parnell: Un lechero quien a vivido en Delano 10 ajfios. | i Z if 


Sr. James L. Robeson: Es duefio de una zapateria en el este de Delano. 
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ELECTION NEWS 


Delano citizens already pay high taxes, and some candidates are suggesting that 


taxes should go up again next year. They say that we should hire more police, 
raise salaries (Mr. EJkins voted to pay himself $150 a month just for being city 


- councilman), buy fancy new equipment for the city, new uniforms for employ- 


ees... All of this adds up to a whopping tax increase if it goes through. Mrs. 
Cole was the only person on the council with enough concern for the taxpayer to 
vote against the $9,000 a year salary increase that the City Council voted for — 
itself. 

Why are taxes so high already in Delano? First of all, many of the area's big- 
gest corporations and richest people live outside of the city limits. They benefit 
from our schools, roads, parks, and all of the services and advantages that De- 


lano gives them. But they don't have to pay their share of the taxes. 


Also, some groups take money away from Delano. Businesses in town, the fami- 
ly farms around Delano, and the working people spend their money in Delano and 
help it to grow and prosper. But big corporations like Bianco, and DiGiorgio, 
and Schenley, and Giumarra, send all of their profits away, to their offices in 
Bakersfield or San Francisco, or New York. 


Another reason why taxes are high is that many people in Delano are so poor 
that they must go on welfare, instead of paying taxes. If they had higher wages, 
they would not go on welfare. They would buy more (and increase sales tax reve- 
nue); they would bé able to rent better houses, or build houses for themselves 
(and thus increase property tax revenue); and, thus, they would help the town to 


achieve all-around prosperity. ‘The city would then be able to lower tax rates, 


and it would collect more money than it does now. This is why one candidate, 
Larry Itliong, has been fighting for higher wages for farm workers. He says 
that this will help Delano more than any fake poverty program or any more waste 
of taxpayers’ money. He also favors bringing industry into town, even though ma- 
ny farmers oppose this. Because this too will give Delano more prosperity and 
will mean that taxes can be lowered. 


Don't let Delano become another Corcoran. The ranchers have run Corcoran in- 
to the ground by keeping out industry and by taking profits out of the city and out 
of the county. Don't let this happen to Delano. Vote for Larry Itliong. 


Is Delano going to get left behind? 


Sphere EF} 


Los trabajadores campesinos y.la raza de Delano debian de votor por ba Ttli- mn 2 
ong para el Concilio de Delano. Las elecciones son el martes 12 de abril y todo. 
el mundo debia de votor por Larry Itliong. 


PORQUE? porque es trabajador campesino y nos esta ayudando. No es al: ins 
be como es duro mantener una familia con $1.25 por hora. Sabe lo duro que es _— 
trabajar en el fil. Si vamos 0 a lo menos pensamos hacer Delano un lugar mejor 
para vivir, debiamos unir y votor por uno de nosotros, Larry Itliong. LarryTt- —~ 
lion es filipino, pero todos quienes desean ayudar a la raza. Votaran porel. Su 

esposa es mexicana y el es uno de nosotros. 


Su antagonista es Frank Herrera el contratista. Herrera es uno de los vendidos 
quien a vendido la raza a los patrones para hacerse rico. Ahora es rico, node ~~ 
su propio sudor, pero de vender el sudor y trabajo de sus hermanos. Trata sus pee 
trabajadores como esclavos. Se rehusa a pagar mejores sueldos, yle ayudaal 3 
ranchero rico a tener los sueldos bajos. Esta encontra la huelga. y encontra cuak -— 
quier cosa que no le llena la bolsa de dinero. Un voto por Herrera es un voto por . 
Hronis, Zaninovitch y Divizitch, y todos los otros que nos quieren tener abajo de 
sus pies. Un voto por Herrera es un voto para que no temgamos trabajoenelen — 
vierno y sueldos bajos en el verano. Un voto por Herrera es un voto para que noS => 
hagan mas "'trinquetes" en nuestro cheque, y todos los otros modos de que los | 1 is 


contratistas nos engafan. Herrera esta barbeando los patrones, quienes le pagan c. 
bien a el. OY 
NO VOTE POR HERRERA, ENEMIGO DE LA RAZA. Poy. i 


Vote por LARRY ITLIONG, quien es un trabajador campesino, y ies nos ayody: 
ara a mejorar nuestros sueldos. 
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Problemas de Delano 


Un gran problema para Delano es de como ayudarle a la gente pobre y a los tra- 
bajadores campesinos. Los senadores prometieron hacer la lucha a obtener su- 
eldos mas altos y a pasar leyes que nos daran los mismos derechos que otros 
trabajadores tienen. Y cuando gane la huelga, todo mundo ganara mejores suel- 
dos y un fuerte contrato de trabajo. Pero hay otras cosas que podempos hacer 
trabajo. pe | 


Larry Itliong, quien es un candidato para el concilio de la ciudad, dice que eliji- 
do, hara la lucha para hacer el condado que edifique un hospital nuevo en Delano, 
Le servira a la gente de Earlimart, Richgrove, y tambien McFarland, Le ayu- 
daria a cualquier persona que estuviera enferma, y no tuvieron que pagar hasta 
que estuvieron bien y ganando suficiente dinero. Tambien esta en favor de pro- 
jectos de casas de renta mas baja para los trabajadores campesinos, y para ar- 
reglar caminos y banquetas y bordenos. Por eso debiamos de votar por Larry 
Itliong en las elecciones el martes 12 de abril. 
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No One Owns Delano 


The ranchers have always run Delano. They think they own the town. They ex- 
pect to re-elect their puppets to the City Council. They back Frank Herrera, the 
labor contractor, who helps them keep wages low and keep the people in slavery. 
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| But there is one man running who will help the people. He is Larry Itliong, and 

_ Larry Itliong is determined to get higher wages for farm workers. He is fighting 
) against the greedy contractors and ranchers who have made our town suffer. The - 
| ranchers are giving Herrera and company lots of money. But times are chang- | 
ing and Larry may win in spite of all the money and power that is against him. © 
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us on this historic occasion. 


HE LAST r DAY 


Many groups will join the pilgrimage during its last days. You are asked to join 


Friday, April 8 (Good Friday): Obrtland to Freeport. There will be 14 stops to. 
symbolize the stations of the cross, and a rally and passion play at the Freeport 


Sportsmen's Club at 7:00 p.m. 


Saturday, April 9: Freeport to West Sacramento, after a joint Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish prayer service at 8 a.m. In West Sacramento, the pilgrims will 
£0 to Cur Lady of Grace School, at Jefferson and linden. A rally at 6:30. 

Sunday, April 10 (Easter): 8: 30 a.m. --Easter Mass and service (Grace School, 
Jefferson & Linden); 11:00--Start of the last march; 1:15--Arrival at the bridge, 
and entry into SACRAMENTO; 1:45--Rally on the steps of the Capitol; 3:45--Pro- 
cession to Our Lady of Guadalupe Church, 7th and T streets for the lighting of the 
eternal flame and Benediction by the bishop; 4:00--Gran fiesta, with music, dan- 
cing, merrymaking (South Side Park across from the church). 
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FEDERAL AND STATE 


Think of the mar 


Income Tax Service 


1905 CLINTON ST., DELANO. 


IMARIE MANUEL 
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FARM WORKER PRESS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1060 
Delano, California 


[DONT BUY SCHE 


Since September 8, 1965, 4500 Mexican 
American, Filipino and Negro farm 
workers have been on strike against 35 
Delano, California grape growers. The 
workers are represented by the National 
Farm Workers Association (independent) 
and the Agricultural Workers Organizing | 
Committee (AFL-CIO). The strike is 
handled through a joint strike committee 
of the unions. 


Schenley's, the biggest corporation in the area hah ey east 5, 000 vane with 
1965 profits of $17,000,000, sometimes pays its workers as low as 30¢ an hour. 
Hundreds of its workers have gone on strike. 


Schenley has refused the offers of the California Conciliation Service, ministers, : 4 
and civic groups to promote‘discussion between the strikers and the growers. ig 


Because farm workers have no assistance fram the government to help bring about # 
mediation of their strike they are dependent upon the general public to pressure 
growers to sit down at the table and discuss wages and conditions. 


So we ask for your help through a boycott of Schenley products and through your | - a 
letters to Vice President James E. Woolsey, Schenley =e 45 Second e 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


DO oe OT Bw Ye Any Schenley product, including. o 
WHISKEY, BOURBON, AND SCOTCH Ling 


‘CUTTY SARK _|.W.HARPER 


ANCIENT AGE J.W. DANT BEWARE--most table grapes ‘now on the 
| 4 market, and almost all Emperors, are 
7e ee 99 
DEWAR’S “WHITE LABEL Scab Grapes, Look for these labels? "3 
Also: LBL, Sweet Cluster, Heri-(E> 
Dewar's "Ancestor" ‘tage, Arra, mc Bute, Supersweet, Lindy, etter Test; Quality,{—# = 
Ne Plus Ultra Sno-Boy, Jovista, Flamingo, MC Extra, Scatsman, Roxie, Treas-j— 
ure, Steady, Camelot, Zora, Alila, Bonophil, Tudor, Tuxedo Park,}@. = 
Long John Royal Delano, Royal K, Radovich, Sall-n-Ann, Trocha, Gee Jayi © 
O, F.C. Canadian sg Jindy, Rodes, Cashmere, 3 Brothers, PBI, Marlin, Spring-|B ) 
: Highlands, Vinland, MC, Blue River, PIA, -Silver 18 
MacNaughton Canadian Silver King, Columbine, Antone’s Quality, Prosperity, ‘tae 24) 
Schenley Reserve ... | €e, Carle, Hi Style, Louis IV, Better Test, A and A, Steele; Blue|f | 4 
Melrose Rare George Dickel | Fiag, Jovista, Kenney, Jr. Del-Vin, Mr. KK, Diamond’ Se Any 
Red Satin Old Stagg _ | American, Thomas, New Yorker, Banquet, Rennie: Boy; M 
Old Chart "| Vines Best, Delano King, El Toro, Delano Gold, Sun Best, Sun. 
Golden Wedding arter | view, Sierra_Moon, Mother's, Mary-Jo, Early Mart, bana. 
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ROMA AND CRESTA BLANCA. WINE 14 
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Blue-Sky 
Sweatsho p ? fl 


lf the war against poverty in the United States 
is to be waged and won, the desperate plight of 
those who work for wages on America’s farms no 
longer can be ignored. By any yardstick, they are the 
most impoverished and exploited segment of the Amer- 
ican labor force. Their conditions of work and of life 
are a national scandal. 

Although these workers contribute to the produc- 
tion of the greatest abundance of food and fiber any 
nation has ever known, their reward is hardly sufficient 
to provide subsistence for them and their families. 


These workers are victims of tragic job insecurity. 
They are denied the benefit of almost all the wel- 
fare and labor legislation that ensures a minimum 
standard of economic and social wellbeing for other 
American workers. 

Furthermore, as though to ensure their permanent 
degradation, year after year the Congress has sanc- 
tioned the importation of thousands of foreign agricul- 
tural workers who compete unfairly against them. 


The submarginal status of American farm workers 
and their families is not of their making or of their 
choosing. Many once enjoyed a better way of life on 
farms of their own; today they have little choice but 
to “hire out” for whatever pay and conditions prevail. 
Their impoverishment results from technological prog- 
ress, the greed of many employers and incredible pub- 
lic indifference. uy 


Since World War Il, a spectacular production rev- 
olution on the nation’s farms has increased output 
per manhour more than twice as fast as in the fac- 
tories. Today the labor of one person working in 
agriculture provides for the needs of 29 people, com- 
pared with 11 back in 1940. As more and better 
machinery, greater use of fertilizer and other improved 
production methods have radically raised agricultural 
productivity, constantly fewer people and fewer farms 
are required to meet the nation’s food and fiber needs. 

As capital requirements, managerial know-how and 
the size of farms all have increased, many small op- 


erators have found themselves unable to compete. 


Since 1940 more than 2.5 million farms have simply 
disappeared. All of this loss is accounted for by the 
Squeezing out of farms of less than 260 acres. Tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers have been the hardest hit. 

The number of farm operators and unpaid family - 
members who work with them declined by nearly 50 
percent between 1940 and 1962. Although hired 
laborers as a proportion of the remaining agricultural 
workforce increased, their numbers declined by over 
30 percent. 

Nearly a third of all the people engaged in farming 
in 1950 no longer make their living in agriculture. 
Since 1959, overall displacement due to the mechan- 
ization of cotton harvesting alone has eliminated the 
man-hour equivalent of some 250,000 jobs. 

Inevitably, a constant stream of surplus rural Ameri- 
cans has been flowing to the cities every year. Some 
make a successful readjustment to city life; many swell 
the growing ranks of the urban unemployed and poor. 


Despite this vast migration, most rural areas still 
have a larger population than they can adequately 
support. This is due to the fact that many displaced 
tenant farmers, sharecroppers and small proprietors — 
have continued to seek a livelihood in the countryside 
because they have no skills other than those acquired 
in agriculture and because they have known no other 
way of life. Besides, out-migration to the cities has 
been substantially offset by the continuing high birth- 
rate of rural families. 

As a consequence, poverty is widespread and grow- 
ing in rural America and particularly in the South. 
Of the 9.3 million impoverished families in the United 
States, with incomes of less than $3,000 in 1962, 
almost half were found to be living in small rural 
towns and on submarginal farms. It is primarily from 
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the ranks of these Americans that the men, women 
and children who work for wages in agriculture are 


recruited. 
Who Are the Farm Workers? 


During 1962, about 3.5 million Americans did some 
- work for wages in agriculture. While farming is gen- 
erally considered a man’s occupation, about one-quar- 
ter of this total was made up of women. Hundreds of 
thousands of children, many not even in their teens, 
also worked for wages in the fields. Nearly one-third 
of all farm laborers are non-white. 

About 1.5 million of those who hired out in agricul- 
ture in 1962 were employed for less than 25 days. 
These casual workers include many housewives and 
children who join the labor force at seasonal peaks. 
Their earnings, although piteously meager, are vitally 
needed to supplement family income. 

Of the 2 million farm laborers hired for more than 
25 days during 1962, only 700,000 were employed 
for more than 150 days. Thus, of the entire domestic 
agricultural labor force, only one-fifth can be viewed 
as being employed with some regularity. 

About 380,000 of all the domestic farm wage earn- 
ers are migratory workers. They follow the crops from 
state to state to supply farm labor whenever and 
wherever it is needed. For them employment is highly 
seasonal and wages and working conditions are the 
worst of all. 

Thus the hired farm laborer in the United States 
is characteristically underemployed. In many areas 
‘there are not even enough jobs to go around during 
the seasonal peaks. Most of these workers are forced 
to seek to supplement inadequate farm earnings with 
non-farm jobs. Others, who still live on marginal 
farms, hire out whenever the opportunity is available. 
Many farm workers simply report their chief activity 
as “unemployment.” 

Chronic underemployment is but one of the factors 
contributing to the degradation of farm workers. Even 
when they work, they are among the lowest paid in 
the nation. 


Back in 1937, when the Congress was debating the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, President Roosevelt called 
for minimum wage coverage both for “those who toil 
in factory and on farm.” Notwithstanding, farm work- 
ers were denied coverage in the original Act of 1938 
and they have been denied it ever since. Yet no group 
has greater need for this protection since none is more 
defenseless against exploitation. 

What is more, farm employes also are denied the 
_ protection of the National Labor Relations Act in 
furthering efforts of their own to improve wages and 
working conditions through collective bargaining. As 
a consequence, when agricultural laborers organize 
to better their lot, they are ruthlessly opposed and 
no legal recourse is available. 

In addition, the employment of more than 200,000 
foreign workers in the fields—mostly imported from 
Mexico, some from Canada, the British West Indies 


WHO HIRES THE FARM WORKER? 
OF ALL FARMS 


92% 
HIRE 
NONE 


ONLY 


6%" 


ACCOUNT FOR 76% 
OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES 
FOR HIRED LABOR 


*With annual expenditure of $2,500 or more 


Source: Based on 1959 Census of Agriculture. 


and elsewhere—does more than take jobs which Amer- 
icans badly need. Inevitably it also undermines the 
wages domestic farm workers are paid. Yet these 
foreign workers are brought into the United States 
year after year under programs sanctioned by the fed- 


eral government. 


The Lowest Wage of All 


All these factors—a growing surplus of domestic 
farm labor, no federal minimum wage, no legal protec- 
tion of the right to organize, the unfair competition of 
imported foreign laborers—explain why farm workers 
are so poorly paid. 

In 1963 the average cash hourly wage of all domes- 
tic farm workers, including the 25 percent who operate 
machines often requiring substantial skill, was less 
than 90 cents per hour. 

The lowest average pay—68 cents per hour— pre- 
vailed in the South, where more than half the farm 
workers are employed and the greatest surplus exists. 
The highest rate—an average of $1.30 per hour—was 
paid in the Pacific Coast states. It is noteworthy that 
even if these most fortunate farm workers were lucky 
enough to be hired year round, their average annual 
earnings would have been less than $3,000. 

These sweatshop farm wages are not only inde- 
fensible in America—they are paid by an industry 
whose productivity is rising faster than almost any 
other. Output per man-hour in agriculture has sky- 
rocketed 148 percent since World War II. Average 
real farm wages, on the other hand, have gone up only 
28 percent. 

While the hourly earnings of farm workers have 
remained at an inhuman level, their wage status as 
compared to other workers inevitably has gone down. 
In the 1910-14 period, the farm laborer’s average 


hourly wage was 67 percent of the average factory 
wage. By 1945 it stood at 47 percent. By 1963 it had 
fallen to 36 percent. 

At the same time, the average number of days of 
agricultural employment available for hired laborers 
also has been going down. Back in 1937, after elimi- 
nating all the casuals who worked less than 25 days, 
the remainder averaged 156 days of farm employment. 
By 1962, however, only an average of 134 days of 
work was obtained, the equivalent of barely a half 
year of employment. Since then the availability of 
work in agriculture has gone down even further. 


Even including all income from non-farm jobs, the 
2 million individuals who worked in: agriculture 25 
days or more during 1962 had average earnings of 
only $1,164 during the course of the entire year. 

Even the most fortunate—the 400,000 white male 
heads of households who averaged 252 days of em- 
ployment in agriculture—earned an average of only 
$2,343 from their work on and off the farm in 1962. 

The earnings of farm migrants—and their working 
and living conditions as well—are the most tragically 
substandard of all. Migrants who were employed over 
25 days during 1962 earned $874 for an average of 
116 days of work. They averaged $249 from their 
off-farm work or total earnings of $1,123 for the en- 
tire year. Moreover, migrants generally must pay their 
own travel expenses and their living costs are higher 
while working away from home. 

The insecurity and poverty which characterize the 
lives of migrants are particularly acute. Hauled from 
job to job with their families by frequently unscrup- 
ulous labor contractors, the availability of work and 
the wages to be paid are often unknown until they ar- 


HOW FARM WORKER PRODUCTIVITY 
HAS SOARED 

L ONE FARM WORKER* SUPPLIED 
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ELEVEN AMERICANS 
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TWENTY NINE AMERICANS 
*Includes farm operators, family workers and hired laborers. 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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HAVE GONE DOWN* 
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20.5 BILLION MAN-HOURS 


*Includes man hours worked by farm operator, family workers 
and hired laborers. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


rive at their destination. The lodgings are likely to be 
foul and unsanitary shanties. Because of local resi- 
dence requirements, they and their families often are 
denied critically-needed health and welfare services. 
Their children—so often forced by economic necessity 
to work beside their fathers and mothers in the fields— 
are generally deprived of a chance to obtain even a 
minimum education. Under these circumstances, the 
bondage of poverty becomes self-perpetuating. 

Those most responsible for the deplorable status of 
the hired farm laborer hide behind the myth that 
American agriculture cannot afford to do better. 
Higher labor costs would destroy the family farmer, 
they proclaim. 

Actually, nothing could be further from the truth. 

Over the years, and particularly since World War II, 
as agriculture became increasingly mechanized and 
specialized its largest producers have become big 
business. Less than 9 percent of all the nation’s farms 
now account for nearly 50 percent of all farm sales. 
It is the largest of these “agri-businesses”—increas- 
ingly incorporated and owned by absentees—that now 
hire most farm labor. 

On the other hand, 52 percent of all farms use 
no farm labor at all, according to the 1959 Census of 
Agriculture and almost all of the rest used less than 
1.5 man-years of hired labor that year. 


Farm Workers and the Family Farm 


Clearly, improvement in the deplorable earnings 
and working conditions of farm laborers cannot be 
viewed as a menacing addition to the costs of the 
American family farm. 

Quite the contrary, the ability of a handful of giant 
factories in the fields to operate low-wage sweatshops 


directly threatens the wellbeing of the family farmers 
who compete against them. As long as the big 
agricultural producers are able to maintain substand- 
ard wages and working conditions, they enjoy an un- 
fair advantage over family-operated farms by getting 
one of the elements of their production costs at bargain 
rates. The degradation of the hired farm worker in- 
evitably lowers the value of the labor of the family 
farmer and, hence, his family income. 


In behalf of the National Farmers Union—an or- 
ganization devoted to the welfare of the family farm 
—a spokesman recently said: 

“, . It has never and does not intend now to 
weaken in its resolve that agricultural workers, whether 
domestic or foreign, regular farm hands or migrants, 
be assured the same rights and opportunities for them- 
selves and their families as are all other people living 
in this country. 

_ “This concern has a basis in self-interest as well as 
fair play. Farmers have learned that it is the existence 
of a ready supply of cheap labor which has contributed 
so greatly to the growth and vaunted efficiency of the 
corporation farm. . . . It cheapens the value of their 
labor and that of their families. And when one con- 
siders that many small farmers work as farm labor 
during certain seasons, the added damage to their al- 
ready insecure economic position becomes obvious.” 

A recent report on “The Family Farm in American 
Agriculture” by the National Advisory Commission 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture expressed the 
same view in these words: 

“The farm family will not earn favorable returns 
on its own labor when hired labor is chronically cheap. 

. The opportunity for family farms to compete and 
to earn satisfactory returns for their labor will be 
enhanced if wages and working conditions for hired 
farm labor compare favorably with those in industry.” 


There is just no valid economic reason why farm 
workers should be employed at less than American 
wages and working conditions. Their major employers 
are the ones who reaped the highest profits from the 
$41 billion from marketings and government subsidies 
received by American agriculture last year. Besides, 
overall labor costs in relation to total agricultural pro- 
duction costs—barely 11 percent last year—are con- 
stantly going down. 

As the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor points out, it is the largest growers who hire 
most of the wage laborers, who “have fostered the 
belief that nothing can be done to help farm workers 
without hurting the family farmer. So they have 
escaped footing a bill which they owe and can well 
afford to pay.” 

Only the power and greed of big business in agricul- 
ture and the incredible indifference of the public per- 
petuate the shocking status of those who work for 
wages in this industry. 

A migratory worker has said: “It seems like of all 
the forgotten men, we are the most forgottenest.” On 
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the contrary, the farm laborer has not been “for- 
gotten’—he has been deliberately discriminated 


against. 


Planned Exploitation 


For more than a quarter-century the most reaction- 
ary employers’ lobbies in agriculture and out—the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and similar groups—have 
enjoyed complete success in keeping the farm worker 
in what amounts to bondage. 

Against this “toughest lobby I have ever met”—in 
the words of former Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell—the farm worker has had neither economic 
nor political power to mobilize in his own defense. 
Mostly unorganized and generally disenfranchised— 
by lack of permanent residence, by poverty, lack of 
education and by race—few voices have been raised in 
his behalf. 

As a consequence, the growers and their political 
allies have not only succeeded in excluding the farm 
worker from protection under the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards and National Labor Relations Acts. They 
have even forced this most insecure group of Ameri- 
cans to bear the total burden of its own joblessness by 
barring them from unemployment compensation in 
every state except Hawaii. Moreover, although farm 
laborers work in one of the nation’s most hazardous in- 
dustries, they are denied coverage under most of the 
state workmen’s compensation laws. Even their chil- 
dren are victimized by unjustifiable special exclusions 
written into the federal and state child labor laws. 

Finally, and with the consent of the Congress, the 
army of competing imported agricultural workers still 
pours each year across the borders, mostly from 
Mexico under the terms of an old piece of federal 
legislation called Public Law 78. This Act was adopt- 
ed as an “emergency” measure during the manpower 
shortage of the Korean War. Yet, during 1963—ten 
years after hostilities had ended—187, 000 Mexican 
laborers were imported to work in the fields. 


With a labor shortage in agriculture so obviously a 
myth during recent years, why-has this law remained 
on the books? 

It remains because about 25,000 of the largest and 
most prosperous growers—who represent less than 1 
percent of the nation’s farms—are adjusted to enjoy- 
ing an assured adult workforce at.a cut-rate price, in 
preference to the employment of fellow Americans. 


Time to Act 


Many times in the past, powerful special interests 
ultimately have been forced to yield to the greater 
public good. Inevitably, the growers’ lobby must yield 
or face defeat; justice for the American farm worker 
is too long overdue. 

For several years, church groups, welfare and con- 
sumer organizations, representatives of family farm- 
ers and organized labor have been increasing their ac- 
tivities on behalf of agricultural labor. Progress has 
been tragically slow. Yet with heightened public con- 
cern over the unresolved problem of poverty in the 
United States, important victories may be at hand. 

The major legislative battle of 1964 to help domes- 
tic farm workers must once again center on the end- 
ing of Public Law 78. But this alone will not protect 
these underemployed and underpaid Americans from 
the competition of imported labor. 

Under the terms of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act, the importation of temporary seasonal sup- 
plemental farm labor also is permitted. Under this 
authority, 15,000 British West Indian and Bahamian 
workers, 8,000 Canadians and 2,500 Basque, Japanese 
and Filipino laborers also were working on U. S. 
farms in 1963. Continued existence of these programs 
and the ever-present possibility that they will be ex- 
panded also threatens the domestic farm worker. 

What is more, to prevent further aggravation of an 
already deplorable situation, the creation of large 
groups of new migrants must be prevented by rigorous 
administration of the laws governing permanent im- 
migration. Even now an estimated 35,000 to 50,000 
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Mexican “green card” workers—resident Mexican 
aliens, many of whom work in the fields—are a seri- 
ous threat to American farm workers. ; 

The evils inherent in foreign labor import programs 
are so great, neither well-intentioned administrative 
action nor more so-called protective clauses can effec- 
tively end their adverse effect. They must now be 
finally terminated. As The New York Times has 
pointed out, “full protection will never be achieved 
until Congress ends labor import programs, for which 
the high levels of United States unemployment have 
long ago removed the justification.” 


A major legislative effort to help American farm 
workers by additional means has been initiated by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor unde 
the chairmanship of Senator Harrison Williams of 
New Jersey. A dozen enlightened measures have been 
considered since 1959, of which one has been enacted 
into law, six have been approved by the Senate but 
languish in the House of Representatives and five 
have not yet received Senate consideration. 

Only the Migrant Health Act—designed to en- 
courage the states to initiate improved health services 
for migrant farm families—has been enacted. 

Awaiting action in the Congress are bills aimed at 
remedying specific problems: 

@ To aid children of farm workers— 

S. 521 would improve educational opportunities 
for the children of migrants by providing financial aid 
for this purpose to states with a large influx of migrant 
families; 

S. 522 would provide federal funds to assist states 
in providing day-care services for the children of mi- 
grant agricultural workers; 

S. 523 would prohibit the employment of children 
under 14 years in agriculture, except those working 
on a home farm, or children 12 to 14 working with 
parental consent on a farm within commuting distance 
of their homes. 

@ Because unscrupulous practices among crew 
leaders and farm labor contractors are widespread, 
the interstate nature of their activities justifies federal 
action to supplement inadequate state laws. S. 524 
would require crew leaders and farm labor contractors 
recruiting ten or more migrants for interstate farm 
employment to be licensed by the Secretary of Labor 
and would provide for revocation for such malprac- 
tices as misrepresenting wages and working conditions 
and breach of agreements. 

@ A National Advisory Council on Migratory La- 
bor, representing migrants, farm employers and others 
with knowledge about migrant problems, would be 
established under the terms of S. 525. The Council 
would provide information and advice to the President 
and the Congress. 

® Federal financial aid to farmers’ and growers’ 
associations for the construction of sanitary facilities 
in the fields and in migrant camps would be provided 
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by the Senate, but they will die unless the House of 
Representatives acts before adjournment. 

The Senate also has approved a National Service 
Corps which would send small groups of trained vol- 
unteers to bring practical help to deprived Americans, 
including farm laborers. This proposal is now part of 
President Johnson’s proposed anti-poverty program. 


Three crucial measures are pending in the Senate: 

@ The Voluntary Farm Employment Service Act 
(S..527) would authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
develop and maintain a voluntary program to recruit, 
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train, transport and place agricultural workers through- 
out the entire country. Such a program would seek 
to ensure fuller employment. By assuring transpor- 
tation for farm workers and by other means, it would 
help to increase the mobility of the farm labor force 
and improve operation of the farm labor market. In 
addition, under the terms of this Act workers and their 
employers would enter into written contracts assuring 
at least as favorable conditions as are now provided 
foreign contract workers. 

@ An amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to provide minimum wages for agricultural employes 
for the first time would be achieved by enactment of 
S. 528. Beginning at 75 cents per hour, the minimum 
would be stepped up over a four-year period until it 
reaches the federal minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. 
However, only about 1 million farm employes would 
be covered. 

@ Rounding out the federal legislative measures 


' béing proposed to aid farm workers, S. 529 would 


amend the National Labor Relations Act to protect 
the right of agricultural employes to organize and to 
bargain collectively in an effort to help themselves. 
Until this protection is provided, farm workers who 
join unions will continue to be fired and blacklisted at 
will, without legal recourse. Likewise, farm employers 
can continue to refuse to bargain with, or even rec- 
ognize, a bona fide union even if 100 percent of their 
employes ask for its recognition. 


The challenge to the American people is plain. 
In a nation which prides itself on being both the 
most humane and the wealthiest in the world, the con- 
tinued impoverishment of farm workers is neither 
morally nor economically justifiable. 

President Johnson has challenged the public con- 
science and the public will to wage a war on poverty, 
here and now. No battle in this war can deserve a 
higher priority than the one that must be waged to 
bring decency and hope to the farm worker. 

The main lines of action are clear: 

e@ All foreign worker import programs must now 
be terminated; 

e Farm workers and their families must be given 
equal status with other Americans under the terms of 
all federal and state social welfare and labor laws; 

e@ Migratory farm workers, whose desperate plight 
particularly should be the cause of national shame, 
must be helped to enter the mainstream of American 
life by enactment of all of the measures initiated by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 

These legislative battles must be waged and won 
if the most poverty-stricken workers of the nation are 
to achieve minimum standards and a new day of hope. 
Yet, ultimately, a truly American standard of life and 
employment with dignity and self-respect can only be 
attained by farm workers themselves through union 
organization. Only when protective legislation can be 
reinforced by collective bargaining will the Ameri- 
can conditions of life and of work so long denied them 


- be won and preserved. 
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A REPORT 
AND A PROGRAM 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS 
FUND, INC. 


112 East 19th Street 
NEW YORK 3, N_Y. 


Introduction 


At the end of 1960, 700 sharecropper and 
tenant farmer families received eviction notices 
from their employer-landlords in Fayette and 
Haywood counties, Tennessee. Why did this 
happen? The landowners claimed that the 
mechanization of their farms had made the use 
of sharecroppers uneconomical, but the United 
States Department of Justice won a suit in 
court that proved that the evictions were the 
direct result of the sharecroppers having exer- 
cised their right to vote. The sharecroppers 
and tenant farmers of Fayette-Haywood were 


Negroes who, despite their numerical majority, 


had been prevented from participating in elec- 
tions since the Civil War. The landowners pre- 
sumably hoped the evictions would halt the 
movement for civil rights and restore the status 
quo. 


The Fayette-Haywood evictions attracted 
world-wide attention that centered on the es- 
tablishment of a tent community known as 
Freedom Village where many of the evicted 
families are still housed. But in addition to 
revealing the plight of men, women, and chil- 
dren forced to live in surplus army tents, these 
events brought the nation’s attention again to 
a feudalistic institution in Southern agricul- 
tural life, and to its effect on the struggle for 
political and economic democracy in the Amer- 
ican South. 
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History of Sharecropping 


This institution, known as sharecropping, has 
its roots in the plantation and slave labor sys- 
tem, and developed with the end of the Civil 
War and the freeing of the slaves. Former 
slaveowners needed labor for their plantations, 
while the newly-freed Negroes had neither land 
nor the tools to till it. Paying their workers a 
share of the crop rather than cash wages for 
their labor allowed the landlord-employers to 
divide the risk with their workers, and insured 
that the sharecroppers would remain on the 
land. Management decisions, of course, re- 
mained with the plantation owner, and the 
sharecroppers were relegated to the dependent 
position of feudal serfs. Later refinements of 
sharecropping were various forms of tenant 
farming which give the tenant more leeway 
with respect to managerial decisions, and, de- 
pending on the terms of the contract, often pro- 
vide for a cash rental paid by the tenant rather 
than a share of the crop. 


Today the pattern of American agriculture 
is changing rapidly, and the South is changing 
with it. Consolidation of farmland into larger 
holdings and the great increase in mechaniza- 
tion have resulted in a desperate price-cost 
squeeze for the small family farmer. Despite 
rising totals of farm acreage, the number of 
farm operators in the United States today has 
dropped from 5.4 million in 1950 to only 3.7 
million,! with every indication that the rate at 
which farmers are being forced off the land is 
increasing. Between 1954 and 1959, the num- 
ber of farms under 10 acres dropped by 50 per 
cent, while the only acreage categories to rise 
were those over 500 acres. 


Decline of Sharecropping | 
What this means for Southern sharecroppers 


1 Latest figures from 1959 Agricultural Census. 
About 200,000 farms were eliminated due to definitiona 
changes. . 


and tenant farmers (all sharecroppers and over 
60 per cent of tenant farmers are in the 16 
Southern states) is that they are being forced 
into migratory and seasonal farm labor or, if 
they migrate to the cities, into the position of 
competing for a diminishing number of un- 
skilled jobs. In 1950 there were 900,000 share- 
croppers and tenant farmers in the South.” 
Today there are less than 380,000, of whom 
120,000 are sharecroppers (who numbered 
350,000 in 1950). Hired farm laborers, who 
neither own nor rent farms but are hired for 
varying periods of time, now constitute 25 per 
cent of all farm workers. While the number of 
regular hired farm workers (those working 
over 150 days per year) decreased 11 per cent 
in states outside the South during the 1954-59 
period, their number increased 17 per cent in 
the Southern states. In Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, tenant farmers and sharecroppers de- 
creased from 100,000 to 45,000 during the five- 
year period, while hired farm workers rose by 
72 per cent, from 18,000 to 31,000. 3 


Clearly, these former farmers found a very 
limited employment choice after being dis- 
placed from their farms. In terms of education, 
vocational training, and knowledge of, or abil- 
ity to qualify for, government assistance pro- 
grams, Southern sharecroppers are ill-equipped 
to survive as farmers or to seek alternative 
employment after they are forced off the land. 
They may remain in the area as hired laborers, 
hauled daily to large plantations; or they may 
take their chances in the unemployment-heavy 
industrial cities. 


No one, of course, is sorry to watch the dis- 
appearance of the institution of sharecropping, 
with its landlord-serf relationships and its 
chronic, built-in poverty. The annual cash in- 
come of 65 per cent of the remaining 120,000 
sharecroppers, who, together with their fami- 


2 By contrast, there were 770,000 sharecroppers, and 
almost 2,000,000 tenant farmers in the South alone in 
1930. 
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lies represent at least half a million Americans, 
is less than $1000. A recent survey by the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experimentation station 
found an average per capita income of $147 a 
year among the sharecroppers of the Delta 
plantation area. 


An additional factor underlies the crisis of 
Southern sharecroppers and tenants. Almost 
half of the tenant farmers and over 65 per cent 
of all sharecroppers are Negroes. Only 23 per 
cent of all Southern Negro farm workers own 
their own farms, as contrasted with the 60 per 
cent of all white farm workers. In addition, 
Negroes are being forced off the land much 
more rapidly than white farmers. Between 
1940 and 1959, the drop in the number of 
American farms was 39 per cent. But the num- 
ber of farms owned or operated by Negroes 
was cut more than half, dropping 60 per cent 
from over 700,000 to less than 300,000. | 


Sharecroppers Face Dual Threat 


The Fayette-Haywood evictions show the 
dual nature of the threat to Southern Negro 
sharecroppers and tenants. Already at the 
very base of the rural economic structure, their 
attempts to exercise their civil rights can be 
fought with powerful weapons of economic in- 
timidation. Because whites own almost all 
Southern farmland (310 million acres to the 
Negroes’ 11 million in 1959) and control virtu- 
ally all private and public credit institutions, 
evictions threaten many tenants and share- 
croppers while boycotts and credit withdrawals 
can be used against Negro farm owners and 
businessmen. 


The rural credit structure exercises a strong 
hold on the Southern farmer. Almost all farm- 
ers are to some extent dependent upon credit 
and without it, are unable to put in the year’s 
crop. In Fayette and Haywood counties, credit 
to many Negro farmers was withheld by local 
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banks while, at the same time, white farmers 
who evicted their tenants received loans for 
mechanizing their farms. Clearly, there was a 
concerted effort in Fayette and Haywood coun- 
ties to force Negro voters off the land and out 
of the area. In this way, the local white leaders 
hoped to continue their control of the local 
economy and government, and perhaps to set a 
pattern throughout the South. In many South- 
ern rural areas such as Southwestern Tennes- 
see, Negroes comprise as much as 78 per cent 
of the population, so white leaders see a threat 
to their political power in Negro registration 
drives. This is the basic reason why, despite 
claims that the evictions were prompted by 
technological considerations, as many as. 155 
men, women, and children spent last winter in 
tents. Mechanization, normally unjustified in 
an area of low yields and hillside farms, and 
scarcely introduced in the Fayette-Haywood 
area until local Negroes began to register, 
clearly had a political, not an economic, moti- 
vation. 


Mechanization is making sharecroppers and 
tenant farmers increasingly expendable from 
the landowner’s point of view, and making it 
more and more difficult for them to become or 
to succeed as independent farmers—a status to 
which most tenants aspire. With the cost of 
farming increasing, the value of the family 
farmer’s own labor is reduced by competition 
from machinery and low farm wages elsewhere. 
The opportunities for purchasing and operating 
a small farm without considerable credit assis- 
tance have almost disappeared. 


Living Standards in Sharecropping 
Areas 


Statistics on Fayette-Haywood reflect the 
low standard of living that characterizes South- 
ern sharecropping areas. The annual per capita 
income in the counties averages $600, against a 
Tennessee average of $1500 and a national av- 
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erage of $2200. A Department of Agriculture 
“Farm Operator Family Level of Living Index” 
of 1945 put Haywood County at 31 and Fayette 
County at 25, against a state index of 50 and a 
national index of 100, and placed both counties 
in the lower 20 per cent of all U.S. counties in 
a similar index of 1950. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the area’s farmers are sharecroppers and ten- 
ants, compared with the national average of 
24 per cent. The 1954 Agricultural Census 
showed that almost half of all tenants and 65 
per cent of all sharecroppers had an annual in- 
come of less than $1000. Of the 6,554 farms in 
Haywood and Fayette counties, 83 per cent 
have annual sales of less than $5000, and more 
than half fall into the lowest category of com- 
.nercial farms with sales of less than $2500. 
Over 4,000 of the farms are smaller than 50 
acres, while the number of farms over 1000 
acres has increased from 56 to 69 between 1954 
and 1959, a period that saw a 25 per cent de- 
cline in the total number of Fayette-Haywood 
farms. In Fayette County, the median farm 
family income is $1140 a year, less than a quar- 
ter of the national average. 


These facts illustrate the position that the 
Southern sharecropper and tenant farmer oc- 
cupies in our national economic and social | 
structure. 


The Challenge 


The basic problem is, of course, to find ways 
to combat the liabilities of Southern tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers, so that they can 
utilize the same opportunities for a useful and 
rewarding life as do other Americans. For 
those who wish to stay on the land, the problem 
of credit for independent farming is the great- 
est obstacle. For those wishing to move to the 
cities or enter local industry, adequate oppor- 
tunities for vocational training and employ-. 
ment must be afforded. 
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Tenant farmers and sharecroppers are often 
unaware of the major federal programs de- 
signed to meet these needs: The Department of 
Agriculture’s Rural Development Program and 
Farmers Home Administration loans, and the 
Department of Commerce’s Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. The major obstacles to 
their receiving aid, once applied for, are the 
methods by which applications for loans are 
processed and local committees are formed. 
Prior local approval or establishment of local 
committees, examined in detail below, is neces- 
sary. Thus actual control is often held by the 
very same civic leaders who seek to keep 
Negroes at the bottom of the ladder econom- 
ically, politically, and culturally. To the extent 
that this condition exists in the South today, 
the federal programs as now constituted repre- 
sent additional weapons of economic intimida- 
tion in the hands of the landlords. 


Federal Programs — Rural 
Development Program 


Taken as a whole, federal programs available 
for Southern Negro and white tenant farmers 
and sharecroppers constitute a comprehensive 
program that could, if properly administered 
and fully utilized by small farmers, help to 
overcome their liabilities. Programs which at- 
temp to aid farmers who wish to stay on the 
land should be distinguished from those that 
aim at assisting the transition from underde- 
veloped rural economies to semi-industrialized 
areas. An example of the latter is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Rural Development Pro- 
gram, initiated by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, which attempts to attract industry to 
county or multi-county areas in which surplus 
agricultural labor could be employed. The fed- 
eral government, through the cooperation of 
several agencies such as the Soil Conservation 
- Service, the Extension Service, Farmers Home 
Administration, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
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tration, Small Business Administration, and 
the Employment Service, is to assist local de- 
velopment committees in developing their 
areas. Federal expenditure for the program 
totaled $17 million in fiscal 1959, divided be- 
tween $15 million for additional FHA funds, 
and $2 million for additional research by fed- 
eral agencies. While a total of 210 counties 
were involved in the program by 1960, and 
some were developing five-year plans for local 
progress, it would seem that the Rural Devel- 
opment Program has been little more than a 
supplement to existing local Chambers of Com- 
merce. It has had little effect on rural poverty 
and less upon the Southern tenant farmer. 


Recently Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman appointed John A. Baker, formerly 
of the National Farmers Union, as director of 
an expanded Rural Areas Development Board. 
The Secretary also established a staff under an 
Office of Rural Development (which has also 
been delegated responsibility for rural areas 
designated under the recent Area Redevelop- 
ment Act) to coordinate the activities of the 
various Department of Agriculture agencies. It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Baker is also Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services and has already 
relaxed eligibility requirements for Farm Op- 
erating Loans. State Extension directors are to 
ensure that the state and area committees are 
functioning. The indications are that the Ken- 
nedy Administration, while still considering 
the Rural Development Program as an essen- 
tially local one, plans to increase federal par- 
ticipation. 


Farmers Home Administration Loans 


The Farmers Home Administration makes or 
insures loans for “developing and strengthen- 
ing family-type farms.” These are defined as 
those large enough to produce enough income 
to pay (1) operating expenses, (2) family liv- 
ing expenses, (3) debt installments, and (4) 
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establish a reserve, and small enough to be 
worked substantially by a single family. Credit 
is extended only when not available from pri- 
vate sources, and -provisions are made for 
technical assistance and emergency (floods, — 
droughts) loans. Loans are secured by liens 
upon crops or property, and chattels. Con- 
ceivably, some tenants could purchase farms 
with the help of FHA Farm Ownership loans. 
Farm Operating loans are available to purchase 
equipment and livestock, pay farm and living 
expenses, and finance minor improvements. 
Housing Loans, Soil and Conservation Loans, 
and Watershed Loans comprise the rest of the 
program. Loans made in fiscal 1959 under the 
various programs amounted to $363 million, of 
which $38 million were insured and the re- 
mainder direct. About 20,000 farm families 
worked their farms with FHA credit during 
the year. 


But who has benefited from these loans, 
which should be used for “developing and 
strengthening family-type farms’? The De- 
partment of Agriculture itself says: 


“Probably less than half (of the 80,000 
farmers who received loans each year 
during the mid 50’s) were to families 
who could be called low-income farmers. 
In a sample of all FHA operating-loan 
borrowers ... the average gross farm 
income of these operators was about 
$3300 during the year before the receipt 


of the FHA loan. By way of contrast, in 
1954, the total number of full-time farm- 
ers with a gross value of farm products } 


sold of less than $2500 was about 1,225,- 
000 [or more than a quarter of all Amer- 
ican farmers in that year—NSF ]. There- 
fore the number of low-income farm 
families who receive operating credit is 
not large compared with the number of 
full-time farmers with low income.’ 


3 Tenure Status of Farmworkers in the U.S., USDA, 
1960, p. 61. 
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Area Redevelopment Administration 


Perhaps the most encouraging Federal pro- 
gram is the recently enacted “Depressed Areas 


' Program’’—the Area Redevelopment Act—ad- 


ministered by the Department of Commerce. 
It deals with the problem of assisting the tran- 
sition of depressed rural areas (through section 
5 b). to semi-industrialized agricultural areas. 
It differs from the Eisenhower approach chief- 
ly through its provision of credit. It appropri- 
ates $394 million—the major portion of which 
is loans—for aid to depressed urban and rural 
areas in America. Two hundred million dollars 
is divided equally between urban and rural 
development. Standards of determining a rural 
area’s eligibility include: (1) median family 
income one third or less of national median 
($1560), (2) median farm family income one 
fourth or less of national farm family median 
($1156), (3) at least 60 per cent of area’s com- 
mercial farms in class VI, (annual sales of less 
than $2500), and (4) included in a Rural De- 
velopment Area. An area must meet at least 
one of these tests to be declared a Rural Re- 
development Area. It would appear that coun- 
ties with a high Negro population in the South, 
such as Fayette and Haywood, would, in gen- 
eral, come under the provisions of the bill. 
Fayette County has already been so designated. — 


The National Sharecroppers Fund joined 
with other groups to request such a designa- 
tion. In a letter to the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Labor, Commerce, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Dr. Frank P. Graham, National 
Sharecroppers Fund Chairman, stressed the 
economic statistics mentioned above, and added 
that “The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency included both counties on its list of 
areas ‘that must be designated as Rural Devel- 
opment Areas’ under the recent Act.” He con- 
cluded that “It is clear that the area fulfills the 
requirements for such a designation.” 


The $100 million would be available for the 
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purchases of, first, land; and second, machin- 
ery, buildings, and other facilities for industria] 
and commercial use, that would result in 
“more than a temporary alleviation of unem- 
ployment and underemployment” in the area. 
The loan fund can be extended to both public 
and private applicants whose applications have 
been approved by “an agent or instrumentality 
of that state which is directly concerned with 
the problems of economic development.” Non- 
profit groups such as cooperatives would be 
eligible. The loan may not exceed 65 per cent 
_of the total cost of the project, less any other 
federal funds used, so considerable private 
capital must be raised. Another $100 million 
will be available as public loans to provide 
public works employment in the designated 
areas that would construct public facilities 
needed for industrial or commercial develop- 
ment, and $75 million in grants for similar 
projects to areas unable to afford such loans. 
An additional $4.5 million will be available 
for the retraining of workers needed in new 
industry, and $10 million for the payment of 
the workers’ subsistance during training (at a 
rate not to exceed the maximum unemploy- 
ment compensation payments in the state). A 
general bill for the retraining of urban and 
some rural workers has been introduced in 
Congress. 

At least one depressed Southern rural area 
has already received federal loans for construc- 
tion of a factory, after having been declared a 
Redevelopment Area, formed a Redevelopment 
Committee and an economic program, and ap- 
plied for a specific loan. While section 6(A) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act is intended to 
withhold federal assistance from “runaway 
shops”, i.e., plants moving to areas of low 
wages and weak union organization, federal 
assistance should not allow undue advantage to 
be taken of Southern workers by new plants 
seeking an unorganized work force at substand- 


ard wages. 
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Soil Bank 


One federal program has had the effect of 
aggravating the already precarious situation of 
tenant farmers. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Soil Bank, by restricting acreages for 
such Southern crops as cotton, encourages 
farmers to reduce the number of tenants on 
their land and thereby increase their payments 
from‘ the Bank . 


Local Administration of Federal 
Programs 


Federal programs invariably require local 
approval or requests from local committees 
before actually extending credit or other aid. 
Applications for Farmers Home Administration 
loans are passed upon by a county FHA com- 
mittee, composed of two farmers and one busi- 
nessman, appointed directly by the state FHA 
Director. The Rural Development Program 
and the Area Redevelopment Administration 
operate from structures of state and local com- 
mittees whose process of selection is so vague 
that they can be considered to be “self-ap- 
pointed”, and which form a confusing over- 
lapping of functions and responsibility. There 
is no question that under the conditions exist- 
ing in the South today, discrimination affects 
both the selection of these local committees 
and their actions. In areas such as Fayette- 
Haywood it is very questionable whether many 
white civic leaders and businessmen favor in- 
dustrialization that would keep Negroes em- 
ployed in their counties, and would actively 
work for either the RDP or the ARA. 


Application forms for FHA loans contain 
racial indentification. For the Negro applicant 
who is considered a “trouble maker,” i.e. a 
man who exercises his civil rights, FHA loans 
would, at best, become extremely difficult to 
receive. In the crucial area of Farm Ownership 
loans, only 86 were made to Southern Negroes 
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in 1959, while 1517, or 95 per cent of the total 
Farm Ownership loans in the South, were 
made to white farmers. A letter from a Fayette 
County resident says, “I applied for an FHA 
loan in the fall of 1960 in the month of October. 
I did not even get to the point where I could 
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state the amount, I was immediately told, ‘no. 
Another Negro applicant from the same area 
who failed to get a loan said, “Around the 26th 
of March (1961). I filled out an application for 
an FHA loan. I applied for $700. I was written 
a letter telling me that the [local FHA] com- 
mittee had seriously considered my application, 
but since I was buying land and paying $500 a 
year on the land, that I wouldn’t be able to pay 
all my bills. But I had cleared well over $1200 
with my 12 acres of cotton every year.” Still 
another applicant was turned down by the local 
FHA committee for financial reasons, and then 
succeeded in obtaining private credit despite | 
the fact that FHA credit is supposedly more 
liberal than that available from other sources. 


Such cases illustrate the need for a thorough 
study of the extent of discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of various federal assistance pro- 
grams in the South, including the Federal 
Employment Service, which normally uses its 
segregated facilities to refer Negroes to menial 
and segregated work. They also cast doubt 
upon the effectiveness of the program in aiding 
the small farmer or easing his transition to 
other work. It is lamentably true that federal 
funds and federal programs are sometimes ad- 
ministered by persons not in sympathy with 
the programs’ purposes. Until there is a con- 
certed effort by local groups representing 
broader interests and a more vigilant attitude 
in the central federal agencies responsible for 
these programs, these “aids” to the rural South 
will continue to perpetuate the present political 
and economic oligarchy rather than help to 
build a fuller democracy. 


Ex post facto aid, such as the federal surplus 
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food now being distributed to Fayette and Hay- 
wood counties, is given only after farmers have 
become victims of economic ‘pressure, and can 
never strike at the roots of the problem and 
prevent Freedom Villages from having to be 
built elsewhere in the South. The food distri- 
bution program, however, was carried out over 
the protests from local white public welfare 
administrators, and shows that the federal gov- 
ernment, if sufficiently motivated, can over- 
come local opposition. The National Share- 
croppers Fund added its voice to requests to 
the Department of Agriculture, that surplus 
food be distributed there. 


The NSF Program 


The National Sharecroppers Fund’s major 
program in the South today is based upon the 
full utilization of all existing federal, state, and 
private aid programs, looking toward a long 
range solution to the problems of the Southern 
sharecropper and tenant farmer. The need for 
education and assistance is greatest in the most 
poverty-stricken areas and in those where 
Negroes have already met strong resistance to 
their efforts to better their position. Therefore, 
the National Sharecroppers Fund has chosen 
Fayette and Haywood counties as a pilot proj- 
ect. It has sent a staff member, a man native 
to the area, to study the local situation and de- 
velop practical knowledge among the share- 
croppers and tenants of the various aid pro- 
grams they may be eligible for. Next, he will 
work to insure that their applications for as- 
sistance are processed solely on the basis of 
need and ability to repay. His other activities, 
in cooperation with local leaders, include prep- 
arations for using federal credit under the Area 
Redevelopment Act since Fayette County has 
been designated as eligible for this aid. A 
comprehensive economic development plan, ap- 
proved by the state, is a prerequisite for re- 
ceiving federal credit aid for industrial con- 
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struction, public works, and job re-training. 
It is clear that assistance is necessary to enable 
such rural areas to develop an economic plan 
for their future. The National Sharecroppers 
Fund, through its representative in Fayette- 
Haywood, hopes to contribute to such pro- 
grams, for the long range solution to rural 
poverty and discrimination depends on orderly 
and diversified economic growth. | 


In addition to federal aid, there is a great 
need for labor, civic, and religious organizations 
to focus their attention on the problem and 
make a contribution to its solution. Community 
service organizations should be strengthened 
and expanded, and both technical assistance 
and financial help is needed. There have been 
some excellent results from private programs in 
the past, but more are necessary in the future. 


Other Private Programs 


Some other private programs in the field 
include: 


The Delmo Homes Project is the former fed- 
eral housing built before World War II to house 
evicted tenant farmers in southern Missouri. 
Private parties, including many church groups, 
bought the homes which the federal govern- 
ment wished to dispose of after the war, and 
sold them, through small installments, to their 
former inhabitants.* 


Alabama low income. farmers in the Cotton 
Valley formed a Savings Club in 1953 so that 
they could purchase cooperatively their seed 
and fertilizer from regular dealers and avoid 
the high interest rates charged by their land- 
lords. Encouraged by their success in this ven- 
ture, they formed a cooperative and pooled 
funds for the joint purchase of a community 
tractor.° 


4 National Sharecroppers Fund participated in this 
program 

5 NSF contributed toward the purchase of the 
tractor. 
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More recently, the National Baptist Conven- 
tion entered the Fayette-Haywood situation by. 
purchasing 196 acres of land (and negotiating 
for 400 more) in the counties, and plans to 
rent, sell, or lease the land to dispossessed 
tenants. The Convention hopes to expand its 
program not only to include more land pur- 
chases, but also to develop “consumer units’— 
mainly in the South, to insure that a market 
for the farm’s products exists. 


Toward the Future 


The National Sharecroppers Fund believes 
that a bold new program, utilizing all con- 
cerned agencies of government and the public, 
private and public credit sources, and sup- 
ported by an informed public, can help usher 
in a new era of prosperity for all Southerners— 
tenant and landlord, Negro and white. Mean- 
while, we must work to insure that those 
Americans not yet sharing in our “affluent 
society” are not further victimized because of 
their struggle to obtain the civil rights of that 
society. 
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What Can You Do? 


If you are a sharecropper or tenant farmer... 


(1) Keep informed on the various federal 
farm credit programs. Information is available 
from your County Extension Agent or directly 
from the Farmers Home Administation, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


(2) If your application for federal aid is re- 
fused without good reason, bring it to the 
attention of your local organization. This could 
be your church, a civic organization concerned 
with local problems, or you may write directly 
to the National Sharecroppers Fund, 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, New York. 


(3) Join or form an organization to represent 
your interests. In Fayette and Haywood coun- 
ties, several groups have been formed to assist 
in registration and voting, to distribute needed 
essentials, and to make loans. 


If you belong to a local or Southern regional 
church or civic organization, trade union, or 
farmer’s organization ... 


(1) Make sure your organization is repre- 
sented on local advisory committees that ad- 
minister federal assistance programs. Your 
local FHA Committee decides which loan ap- 
plications to approve. Rural development com- 
mittees help plan Rural Development Pro- 
grams. And a local committee must prepare a 
comprehensive economic program for your 
area before it can qualify for assistance under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 


(2) Bring to your organization’s attention 
the possibility of your area qualifying for aid 
under the Area Redevelopment Act, federal 
surplus food, and other programs. (It is the 
responsibility of local groups to plan and re-. 
quest federal credit and technical assistance.) 
Write to the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
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tion, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the Office of Rural Development, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
about these programs. The National Share- 
croppers Fund will also be glad to help. 


(3) Keep informed of the provisions of the - 
various federal programs. For example, the 
Area Redevelopment Act makes preferential 
loans to cooperatives for housing and industry. 
The. Department of Labor makes job place- | 
ments and assists in vocational training. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
advises on adult education and children’s 
health and welfare programs. | 


If you belong to a national labor, religious, cr 
civic organization ... 


(1) Work through your representatives in 
Congress and through public resolutions to 
strengthen federal assistance programs to 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers, and insure 
that they are fairly administered. 


(2) Respond to appeals for direct aid to the 
victims of economic pressure. 


(3) Explore the possibility of sending staff 
members to assist Southern communities in 
qualifying for and using federal credit. 


September, 1961 
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The National Sharecroppers Fund has. worked 
for over twenty years to bring economic and 
social justice to the Southern sharecropper 
and tenant farmer. It cooperates with other 
organizations to insure that all citizens can 
exercise the rights and enjoy the benefits of 
American society. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD 
FRANK P. GRAHAM A. PHILie RANDOLPH 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 
ELIoT D. Pratt 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Angela Bambace Frank McCallister 
Beth Biderman Emanuel Muravchik 
Albert Sprague Coolidge C. B. Powell 
Max Delson Arthur Raper 
Evelyn Dubrow Ira DeA. Reid 
Martin Gerber Vera Rony 
I. Cyrus Gordon Leon Schachter 
Sidney Hertzberg Clarence Senior 
Gardner Jackson Norman Thomas 
James Lipsig Rowland Watts 
James Loeb, Jr. Charles S. Zimmerman 


Fay BENNETT 
- Executive Secretary 


MIcHAEL Munk ALLEN YANCEY, JR. 


Research Associate Tennessee Representative 
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By ELEANOR HOLMES 
ssippi is a magic word of 


fiversal significance. In New York 


d Paris, in Peiping and: Poland, 
| ss ssippi is one of the evil won- 
ts of the world. To all but the 


oy ‘most primitively racist, it is an un- 
believable bastion of unbridled re- 
action. In addition to Mississippi’s 


dubious value to the civil rights 
movement asa symbol of. villainy, 
however, the state is fast emerging 
as a model for political action for 


the entire struggle. 


Precisely because of the state’s tena- 
city, Mississippi civil rights leaders have 
had to think beyond the level of dramatic 


. demonstrations, which in that part of th. 


country bring long prison terms and no 
social change. In Mississippi alone, the 
civil rights movement has been pushed be- 
yond mere tactics to a wholistic strategy. 

That strategy is sophisticated and pol- 
itical. Its most important manifestation 
will be the attempt to unseat the regular 
Mississippi delegation to the. Democratic 
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and is s already waging an energetic cam- 


paign. 
In keeping with the national strategy 


of challenging whites elected where Ne- 


groes cannot vote, she has already an- 
nounced that she- will challenge the right 


of her opponent, Representative. Jamie 


Whitten, to sit in the House of repres- 
entatives if she is defeated.. 


The Mississippi strategy coordinated on 
the national and local levels can have 
significance far beyond Mississippi’s own 
recalcitrant problems, It can mean the be- 
ginning of the end of President Johnson’s 
hypocritical] alliance with the South. More 
than any-other move immediately possible, 
the convention action can embarrass the 
administration and ‘force -it to: begin the. 


painful operation of shedding its. political - 


dependence on the segregationists who 
consistently block its program. 

_ Oneé Johnson is forced at a crucial pol- 
itical juncture ‘to side with Southern Ne- 


- groes, he will have to inaugurate the long 


National Convention in Atlantic City this. 


summer. An integrated Freedom Delega- 
tion will challenge the party “regulars” 
who bolted in favor of Senator Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, a states’ rights candi- 
date, in 1960, and who are elected without 
the 42.3% of the population whom the 
state keeps from voting because they are 
Negroes. 

Even now state convention delegations 
across the country are being visited to 
rally support for the Freedom Delegation. 
Plans for the civil rights delegation were 
barely. announced before the California 
CDC announced its endorsement. ae 

Simultaneously with this national s 
tégy is an importarit Tocal” shore 
Negroes — Fannie Lou Hamer of ‘Rule: 
ville; James Houston of Vicksburg; and J. 
Erle Cameron of Hattisburg — are run- 
ning for seats in the House of Repres- 
entatives. Mrs. Hamer was the first out 
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overdue wholesale federal intervention 
that will be necessary to turn Negro sup- 
port in the South into votes. re 

_ The Freedom Delegation move is in- 
structive for more ‘than ‘the particular 
ideas it embodies however. For the civil 
rights movement as a whole, it can show 
what lies beyond the “dernonstrations” 
stage. 

STRATEGY 


Sirine 1960 and ‘the start of the sit-ins. 


the. civil rights movement has largely 


operated on the theory—whether expres- 
sed or not—that it must raise issues ar 
raise the level. of consciousness needed. tc 
deal with them. In such a period, almost 
all demonstrations “seemed rélevant. Soot 
groes needed to be aroused tothe: need 
who had for 


bed 
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‘We aré fast coming to the end of this 
oteat phase of the movement. Americans 
on both sides seem aroused. The civil 
rights movement desperately needs men 


operate flows So 
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vobabie of mesalling 3 ‘the pSeAe energy. 
generated over the last four years into © 


more meaningful tactics and more pol- J 


itical solutions. ~ 


- Despite the dearth of solid Sebi 
throughs there, Mississippi, is ironically — 


the only state that is working on the - 


‘much tougher second phase of operation — 


_that other areas in the civil rights move- 
ment must take up soon. 
It is the only state where all the civil 


rights groups have put down their differ-. 


ences and are operating within one policy- 


making structure, the Council of Feder- 


ated Organizations. It is the only ‘state. 
that has been mapped . out. for. serious: 
political action. ~ 

This fall COFO divided the state Into 
its five .Congressional — districts. and as- 
signed workers and drew up policy ac- 
cordingly. Without “the new . framework 
- that abandoned the old county-to-county 
operation, the Aaron Henry campaign for 
governor which saw 100,000. Negroes vote 
in an unprecedented mock election would 
‘have been impossible. 

‘The chief. architect of the. Mississippi 
strategy is SNCC’s Bob Moses, who apart 
from the:much more experienced Bayard 


--Rustin, is the only real strategist the 
‘ movement has yet- produced. Forced to 
abandon the phase .of mere tactics that 
’ continues to. bind. in: most of the rest. of 


the movement, Moses has ‘spent the past 
two years learning every political, geo- 


graphic and economic fact about ‘Missis- 


sippi and mapping a state-wide strategy. 


SNEC’S ROLE 


Actually, Moses’ conception of. .how to 
from SNCC poli- 
i only fhe 
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Now although only a “ttle over 12% 
of adult Negroes are registered in the 11 
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Southern states today and only 6.6% 

Migsissippi, it is plain that further suc- 
cesses in voter registration depend upon 
showing Negroes what. political action can 
mean through activities such as running 


candidates. 


The Mississippi plans for- the summer 
in a real sense raise the issue of strate- 
gy for.the movement. While tactics re- 
main at the debate stage in other parts 
of the country, the movement in Missis- 
sippi has had to develop a strategy in or- 
der to survive. 

The very ease with which it has beén 
possible -to stage demonstrations in New 
York, Chicago, and even some parts of 


the South, has for too long delayed a call 


for serious discussion about more eom- 
prehensive strategy. , 

‘The possibilities of - set-back are even. 
higher in the North at this stage where 
the picture is complicated” ‘by the desire 


to keep ‘white allies and-get at often dis- 


guised discrimination. 
“Unless the movement outside os Mis- 
a is yen a. over “conttok 
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" KEBANOR- HOLMES : . a leading mem- 
ber of SNCC. She, spent last summer work- 
ing in the voter registration campaign in 


Mississippi. 


(Continued from page 4) : 


‘the attitudes of the lecal population. 


The criminal failure of the Allied gov- 
ernments to send arms or bomb the 
death factories, places them in the dock 
with Pope Pius XII, who for political and 
institutional reasons refused to openly 
condemn the Nazi massacres. Can one 
imagine the Allied governments being so 
passive and reluctant to intervene mili- 
tarily if several hundred thousand allied 
soldiers (British or American) were trap- 
ped in Poland and threatened with exter- 
mination? 


‘SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


Unconcern and silence in the face of 
inhumanity is,. unfortunately, not a thing 
of the past. It has taken 30 years, for 
even. many liberals and radicals, to let 
themselves become aware of, and con- 
cerned about, the anti-semitic policies of 
the U. S. S. R. 

“Judaism without Embellishment”, the 
Soviet book which, under the guise of 
anti-religious propaganda, inculcates an- 
ti-semitic stereotypes, is typical of the 


villification that has been encouraged by . 


the governing bureaucracy since Stalin 
started the practice in the 30’s. Stalin 
played-up anti-Jewish prejudices in the 
great purges of 1936-39. . 

The frenzy and. virulence of. the cam- 
paign to depict Jews as “aliens”, anti- 
social, parasitical and unpatriotic, fluc- 
tuate. During the “Black Years” of 1948- 
52, in which Stalin concocted the “Doc- 
tors’ Plot” and a world-wide Jewish con- 
spiracy, “there was a barrage of. propa- 
ganda designed to show that Jews were 
apt to be traitors,-spies, embezzlers and 
outright murderers”. Arrests and. dismis: 
sals swept the eountry. 
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“All sorts of swindlers and 
cheats find refuge in the syn- 


agogue.” 
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Cartoons are from “Judaism Without Embellishment,” Soviet Anti-Se- 
mitic tract. The caption to the cartoon at right says: “The swindlers in 
religious articles brawl among themselves over division of the spoils in 
the synagogue. (Reproductions from “New Politics”) 


All Jewish institutions, schools, orga- 
nizations and press organs were liquid- 
ated. “A large number of Jewish writers 
and leaders were framed-up and exec- 
uted and Jewish culture was virtually 
wiped out” (Daily 
1956). Discrimination against Jews in 
high government and military posts be- 
came the norm” and continues to this 
day. . 

Many Jews and non-J ews in the Soviet 
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Union believed that Stalin was plotting 
te deport all Jews to -Eastern Siberia. 
‘Mass deportations of “aliens” and “un- 
productive elements” (Jews) from the 
cities, of Hungary and Rumania did. ac- 
tually take place at the height of purges 
in the satellite countries. 


‘Stalin. died before he could launch his 


new terror action. After Kruschev’s 
speech at the XX Congress, the Com- 


munists and their fellow-travellers = 


denly “discovered” what they denied -all 
(E. Dennis 1956), but blamed Beria for 
the dirty work. 

Destalinization, under Kruschev, has 
not reversed the main antisemitic trends 
in the government and party. Discrimina- 
tion in employment and education, silent- 
ly applied, is a regular, almost accepted 
practice. 


along, “that there had been a conscious 
policy of. stirring up national hatreds” 


ANTI SEMITISM CONTINUES 


Jews, though officially designated as a 
nationality, are given none of the pre- 
rogatives of even the tiniest. gypsy group. 

‘The inculcation of anti-semitic stereo- 
types of Jews in books and periodicals 
continues unabated. The provincial press 
is full of “anti-Jewish feiulletons”. K., 
while denying anti-semitism speaks of 
the desirability of limiting Jews in lead- 
ing. positions. J. B. Salzberg, a leader of 
Canadian Communists, patn queried 
Kruschev on the subject, reported that 
K. revealed “a backward prejudice 
against”, and “distrust” of, the Jews. 


The special disabilities suffered by re- 
ligious Jews and the denial of basic cul- 
tural rights are not reduceable to an issue 
of forced assimilation as those who seek 
to maintain their illusions about the “se- 
cialist camp” contend. These restrictions 
are. expressions of a conscious policy of 
national discrimination, in the interests 
of the ruling bureaucracy, which needs 
scapegoats to deflect the discontent of 
the population from itself. 


We can only betray the interests of 
oppressed Jewish minority in the U. S.S.R. 
if, in the desire to encourage Soviet 
quiescence in foreign affairs, we pull our 
punehes or limit protest to quiet, diplo- 
matic channels or backstairs intervention. 
The world must not again be. eliowee. Be 
beg Jers. aS>-exp ) reh 
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For release at 5:35 p.m., Wednesday, August 19, 1964. Testimony before 
the Democratic Platform Committee in Washington, D.C. by James Farmer, 
National Director, CORE (Congress of Racial Equality). 


Further Reference: CORR, 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038, CO 17-6270 


I am James Farmer, National Director of the Congress of Racial Equality, 
an interracial organization of Americans determined that the institutions of 
this nation will live up to the ideals we export for foreign Stlinalaiaibiieas 
particularly the ideal of total racial equality and justice. 

Toward this end, and in the tradition of American protest, we have 
engaged in direct action, facing danger and sometimes facing loss of life. 
Three men were recently murdered in the state of Mississippi; two of these 
men, James Chaney and Michael Schwerner » were members of our staff. If 
these deaths will bring about a real change for the people of the south, 
those in want and need, our grief will be lessened and we and the nation 
will know that their sacrifice has not been in vain. is 

We believe that only by constant public reminders of the evisl that 
exist will the white majority face these evils and take the necessary steps 
to eliminate them. Direct action demonstrations serve as a way to channel 
the justifiable frustrations and anger of the Negro community; a éctliahakel 
with no way of acting directly on its own behalf is far more likely to 
erupt in anger and violence than one which has the opportunity to vigorously 


demonstrate and whose just demands are met. 


This convention will be the scene of direct action; citizens are coming 


from all over the nation as witnesses to the tragedy of the Northern ghetto, 


as witnesses to the horror of Southern inhumanity and legalized brutality. 


Neither this action nor my testimony is motivated by considerations of 


To the contrary, we are objecting to the Goldwaterism 


partisan politics. 


found in both parties - to object to that brinkmanship practiced in this 


nation with the Negro's struggle for his full and equal rights. 
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I want, therefore, to address myself to what you can do and what you 
can say to the American people in this crucial year of decision. 


The lily-white composition of some of your Southern delegations is a 


visible and historical fact. The bi-racial delegation from the state of 2a 


ee 
Georgia is an indication of that state's confrontation of the task which it 
faces, and its decision to progress rather than to decay. While the residents 
i Ai igs : 


| of that state still have many problems to face in abolishing second-class 
citizenship, they have indicated a realistic appraisal of the inherent 
evil in the maintenance of the status quo. 

- Senator Goldwater has said that ke wants to provide the country with 
a clear choice. The Republican party has acclaimed Senator Goldwater as 
its standard bearer for the coming campaign and, in doing so, nas chosen 
to present the American people with a candidate and a party platform which 
offers no hope for progress in a period which portends to be a turning point 
in American history. 

The Democratic party must offer Americans an alternative, for we beli¢ve 
that the nasovite ae this country's citizens abhor the immoral and 
unconstitutional practices of the Southern state governments, where Negroes 
are denied even the fundamental right to vote. 

In the past two years, CORE has spent $90,000 in voter education projects 
in the South. We have helped to register 50,000 Negroes. This has been 
accomplished despite imminent dangers of murder, bombings and other forms 
of terrorism and harrassment. The right to vote is inalienable, as is the 
right for a citizen of this eoltry to seek guarantees for all rights 
promised ‘a ie under the United States Constitution. A Negro who demands 


these rights is expressing his faith in his own dignity and his faith in 


his country's heritage. 


es 

,Only: 28,600 from a total Negro population of 900,000 are registered in 
the state of Mississippi. The disfranchisement; by violence and intimidation, 
of the vast majority of Mississippi's Negro citizens belies that state's 
Claim to a democratic form of government. By no stretch of the imagination, 
therefore, can the delegation from Mississippi be said to represent the 
Democrats of that state; and the seating of that delegation by this convention 
can only strengthen the racist oligarchy which presides there. 

There are two committments which CORE asks of the Democratic Party to 
ease Southern frustration. These committments, while minimal, would indicate 
to the voters of this country; and indeed, to the watching world that this 
convention is the convertion of the truly democratic party - that this party 
will accept. the challenges of the: 20th century and not shrink from the tasks 
which lie there. 

One of these immediate needs is the recognition and seating of the 
Freedom Delegation from Mississippi and the recognition of the illegality of 
that state's all-white delegation - a state which has:'a Negro population of 
Loh. 2 

The second need is Federal protection for those persons in Southern states 
who are seeking their constitutional rights. As summer volunteers leave the 
south in the next few weeks, a dangerous vacuum will be created in which 
terrorists will be encouraged to increase violence. The nation's shame 
and grief over the recent mirders of CORE staff members Chaney and Schwerner 
and student volunteer Andrew Goodman cannot be repeated. I dare not speak 


of the outcome if it is. The Department—of Justice should take vigorous 


action to protect the safety of Americans attempting to bring the constitution 


to life in the Deep South, 


Gentlemen, Negroes and their white allies have taken to the streets because 
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the democratic process has been subverted by our political institutions. 


Institutions that were intended to embody, educate, and enact the will of 


atl 


the people; that were intended to redress grievances, guarantee rights of 
citizenship, and make governemtn the instrument of the people in the 
satisfaction of their common needs - these institutions have balked, 
frustrated, and perverted the democratic process. 

Thus, despite public opinion polls and electoral evidence that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans favor socail legislation put before the 
Congress in recent years, that legislation has been bottlenecked by an 
entrenched minority of Goldwaterites in both parties who control Congressional 
machinery. We must break the coalition's hold on committee chairmanships. 


The seniority system must be jettisoned or radically overhauled. Chairmanships 


must go to men of competence who are pledged to steer their committees to a 
fulfullment of their party's platform in the area of their committee's 
concern. This principle must be written into the Democratic Party platform. 

Abolition of the present seniortiy system is but one step towards 
democratization of Congressional functioning. If majority rule is to 
prevail in Congress, Rule 22 must be amended. The bi-partisan effort that 
broke the viubil filibuster against civil rights was commendable. But why 
should an intransigent, unrepresentative minority be able to delay for 
months the passage of a bill which merely guarantees the most elementary 
| civil rights to all citizens? The spectacle of the recent filibuster, 
witnessed by the entire world, can only play into the hands of totalitarian 
propagandists who charged democracy with bungling and incompetence. 

I urge this committee to sound the clarion for Congressional reform and 


to draft a platform permitting the cloture of senatorial debate by a majority 


vote. 


ae 
‘The frustration found in the Northern’ ghetto hag been pointed up by the 
recent rioting. CORE deplores this form of violence and worked on the 
streets during thé rioting to urge people to return to their homes and to 
form their demands in a meaningful and directed program which would include 
non-violent direct action. But I want to emphasize that while CORE will do 
all that it can to ease the frustration of the urban ghetto, it also can, 
in part, be relieved by immediate enforcement of the Supreme Court decision 


calling for re-aportionment of the state legislatures on a just and equal basis. 


When systems of apportionment give the rural voter the equivalent of two 


or three votes as compared to one for his city cousin , the Negro's voice 


in state government, contained as it is in special districts, becomes inaudible. 


‘Should the reapportionment cases be overruled or impaired, the further 
disfranchisement of American Negroes will result, and, make no mistake, they 
will know it. Racial tension, cynicism and alienation, especially in Northern 
cities, will mount in response to this evidence of hypocrisy. 

For Congress to tell the Supreme Court that it can enforce the Equal. 
Protection Clause in criminal cases, in commercial cases, in labor cases, 
in fact in all kinds of cases except legislative apportionment cases is hard 


to justify. A rather blatant attempt on the part of some to limit the juris- 


diction of federal courts for the purpose of carving a big piece out of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Constitution is being foisted upon.us. 

This nation's rural interest is beyond cavil. But in the context of 
state government, the representation of rural areas in all honor’ aust be 
proportional to their population if the problems of the future, as they 


appear on the horizon, are to be met at the state level. 


Many of the major problems of the future are to be found chiefly in the 


cities of this country - problems such as unemployment, housing, racial 
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discrimination, mass transportation, air pollution and traffic control. 
gal 


If states co nothing to remedy urban problems, those of today and those 


of the future, then they are placing the responsibility for solving those 
problems squarely on the shoulders of the federal government. Extremely 
ironic though it may be, it is nonetheless true, that by compelling 
reapportionment on a strict population basis the Supreme Court has taken a 
step which will have the effect of making state legislatures more responsive 
to social problems, thus reducing the need for federal action. 

Establishing machinery for enforceéEnt of Section Two of the Fourteenth 
‘Amendment is A Congressional function, too long neglected. The Democratic 
platform must pledge the party's Congressmen to fight for enforcement. [In 


the North, as in the South, the principle must be clear: One Man - One Vote: 


The responsible leadership of your party, working on a bi-partisan basis, 
passed the Civil Rights Act of 1°64. The major task of enforcement of the 
bill will fall on the shoulders of the Democratic Party. At this time, the 
Democratic Platform must affirm its belief in the constitutionality of the 
Civil Rights Act and must pledge its efforts to total enforcement of the law. 
Those who would adoveate defiance of the act in hopesthat a groundswell of 
opposition will force a Supreme Court declaration of its unconstitutionality 
must not be sustained or comforted in their delusion but silenced by both 
parties. CORE has been testing facilities covered under the Civil Rights 
Act, for without immediate use this historic law would become only hollow 
words and Americans would betray the intent of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations which fought for the bill's passage. Your platform must 
call upon all Americans to implement and enforce the act, not alone because 
it is the law of the land, but because it is just and morally right. 


While the Civil Rights Act strengthens the Negro's citizenship rights, 


it nonetheless fails to help secure his structural and economic position in 


TE se 
American society. 

The Negro: unemployrent rate’ today is at least two and a half times that 
of whites. Automation and technological change ere devouring unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs in which Negroes have been disproportionately concentrated. 
Such prominent economists as Leon Keyserling and Gunnar Myrdal, as well as 
the AFL-CIO, have pointed to the failure of .the private sector of the 
American economy to generate sufficient jobs over the past ten years to absorb 
the influx of new workers into the labor force; in the ast heed years the 
number of Negroes employed in the private sector has declined by 100,000 - 

a dark foreboding of the future if the present trend is allowed ‘to continue. 

While the Negro fights for his right to earn a Living, to support his 
family, to be a man, he is fighting for a11 persons in this country to have 
the same rights. He wants to take his place at the side of other men in 
the work of building a strong, stable, economy - one in which every man can 
earn a living wage. 

CORE deplores any measures taken to weaken the strength of the anti- 
poverty bill. This country is facing not one crisis, but a number of — 


major crises. These center on the need for full economic development and a 
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are directly entwined with the civil rights etistele: The anti-poverty bill, 
even as first constructed, does not provide all the measures which should 

be taken to return this country to a thriving economy. It is time for 

the government to plan a massive federal works program, such as was advocated 


ee an eenee Se : 
by the March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, that will meet the nation's 


needs for decent housinz, schools, hospitals, and simultaneously create jobs 
for the nation's unemployed. To maximize employment for the unskilled and 
semi-skilled, the work week should be reduced for workers in these categories 


and the remaining time spent in the retraining program. The demand for 
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public works and retraining is a civil rights demand in that it profoundly 
affects the destiny of the Negro people. Similarly, our demand — 
dollar minimum wage,;—which I urge the convention platform to support, is a 
civil rights demand, since two-thirds of all Negro families exist on less 
than $4,000 a year. 

Rising unemployment, increased automation in combination with the over - 
whelming rise in.the birth rate would soon make the proposals that have 
been offered in the present anti-overty bill outdated. The National Health 
Education Committee reports that in the next year alone, more than a million 
new jobseekers will be unable to fine work and estimates that in the next 
few years, 13.5 willion new workers will seek jobs in fields with no new 
openings, or with diminishing job opportunities. At present growth rates, 
the population of the country will double haters the end of the century: 

While the poverty program is a step in the right direction ana is a good 


pilot project, the amendment giving the State Governor veto power over any 
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program in his state, even though that state contributes no money to the 
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program, excludes, in effect, all help to the Deep South, where the need 
is great. : 

A close correlation exists between employment and education. The fewer 
years of school an individual completes, the greater his chances of being 
unemployed. According to Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, today's machine 
has the equivalent of a high school diploma. Yet the average educational 
attainment of the Negro is 8.2 years. Only 3.2 of the 2dult Negro population 
has college degrees; only 240,000 Negores are = enrolled in colleges and 


universities. 


If the gap between educational achievement and the skills required by 


tomorrow's technology is not to devastate the Negro community, federal action 


a 
is imperative. Such action must be aimed at the elimination of de facto 
as well as de jure school segregation. The inferiority of segregated schools, 
North and South, pe nigh universally ‘demonstrable and ocutedtbetes to 
the high drop out rate of ghetto youngsters ‘as well as to their general 
demor'a lization. Hand-in-hand with integration must proceed upgrading of the 
nation's public schools. 

We are convinced on the basis of local experience, that integrated 
quality education cannot be achieved without massive federal aid to teachers’ 
salaries and training, curriculum improvement, new buildings, etc. It 
overawes our educational system. We cannot forget the children.of the poor. 
Their education should be directly subsidized by state and federal governments 
through cash payments while they are in school. Our society can make no 
greater investment than to end this untapped reservoir of human resources. 

Nearly twelve million dwelling units in the United States are delapidated; 
our slums are mushrooming. Trapped in ghetto slums and exploited by 


ruthlessly greedy landlords, Negroes have launched rent strikes in many cities. 


They must resort to this device because no effective machinery exists whereby 
they may organize and seek redress of their grievances. Clearly these rent 
strikers deserve collective bargaining rights such as have long been established 
in employer~employee relationships. I recommend to this committee that the 
party platform endorse the idea of collective bargaining and contract 


negotiation for rent strikers, 


But even this proposal does not get to the heart of the problem. The 


ghettos must be torn down and inhabitants placed in decent housing. The 
present federally aided housing programs, when completed, will rehouse only 
one out of eighty slum dwellers. Moreover, approximately 80% of all public 


housing today is,in effect, segregated. 
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Federal programs in these areas must be vastly accelerated. Since racial 
and economic segregation tend to go together, these programs should provide 
for mixed-income housing through government subsidization of both income 
groups in middle and low income housing. 

Mister Chairman, all of these programs » for jobs, housing, schools, are 
- profoundly interrelated. Tangible progress, commensurate with need; cannot 
be made in any one of these areas alone. What is required, is a broad and 
- Massive commitment on the part of the federal government, without which local 
efforts will founder or work at cross purposes. 

What we have won we have won in hard and bitter strugis, No less 
vigorously will other Americans have to struggle if the great society is to 
more from paper to saality. The role of the Democratic Party in this 
struggle will be determined in large measure by what you say to the American 


people this year ans what you do in coming years. 
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INITRODUCTION 


The principal purpose of this collection is to outline the actions taken 


by local governments in the State of Missouri working toward the goal of equal 


opportunity for all citizens regardless of race, creed, color, religion, national 
Origin or ancestry. 

The Missouri Commission on Human Rights hopes that by publishing this 
collection it will provide a useful research tool for citizens and officials who 
want to consider local action. For localities that have not taken any action it 
shows what others have done, and for those that have acted it affords a chance 
for comparison. It is not our purpose to suggest that any particular step is the 
best in a given community. This is the type of decision that can best be made 
by those familiar with local situations and local problems. No two localities 
in the state have the same exact problems in this area, or -- for that matter -- 


in any area of public concern; and a quick glance through the pages of this 


booklet will show that no two localities have attempted to deal with Human 


Rights in exactly the same fashion. It is our purpose to provide raw materials 
and research sources for those desiring such information. 
We have attempted to collect all Ordinances, Charter Provisions and 


Executive Actions. However, we do not claim that this is a complete and 


exhaustive, and we hope that any omissions or later additions will be brought 


to our attention. 


Peter C. Robertson 
Executive Director 
September 1963 


From the Governor’s Desk... 
A PROBLEM IN FAIRNESS 
By JOHN M. DALTON 
Governor of Missouri 


Missouri’s record in the field of human rights is 
one of steady progress. I think we have a right to be 
proud of it and I want our gains to continue. This is 
a problem that will not fade away, except as we meet 
it with fair and intelligent action. 

We have not, in Missouri, 
been confronted with the 
acute difficulties that have 
erupted in some states. In- 
tegration in colleges-and uni- 
versities was accomplished 
easily, without incident. Pub- 
lic school integration is vir- 
tually complete. We do not 
have racial discrimination in 
state government, and seg- 
regation in the national guard has been ended by my 
executive order. The state human rights commission 
works diligently and effectively toward eliminating 
discrimination in employment. There is no problem 
in regard to the right to vote. 

The most pressing question of human rights before 
Missourians is that of discrimination in public ac- 
commodations. It has been urgently recommended 
that I call the legislature into special session on this 
subject, to enact the public accommodations bill that 
died on the Senate calendar as time ran out on the 
recent session. 

As this is written, I have not decided the special 
session request, but whether or not the General 


men, or by city ordinances. 

St. Louis and Kansas City have public accommoda- 
tions ordinances. Some smaller cities have by’ volun- 
tary action ended discrimination in all or most hotels 
and eating places. This is true of Jefferson City, for | 
example. And the City of Mexico has quietly and 
effectively achieved desegregation by agreement 
among business people and civic leaders. 

St. Joseph’s city charter provides for a city human 
rights commission. Similar official bodies, usually 
titled commissions on human rights and community 
relations, exist in St. Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, 
Columbia and University City. Unofficial bi-racial 
commissions are at work in Charleston and Sedalia. 

These, I think, are the most promising approaches 
to a solution. Congress may legislate and the General 
Assembly may legislate—and such action may have 
much in its favor—but I still think the best remedies 
are those contrived by the “home folks” at the com- 
munity level. 

I hope Missouri mayors and other city officials who 
read the Municipal Review are thinking about this 
problem. I urge you to give leadership in behalf of 
fair practices in your own communities, either by 


means of city ordinance or by fostering discussion, 
persuasion and voluntary group action. 

For expert advice, and to know more about what 
has taken place in other communities, I suggest you 
write to Mr. Peter C. Robertson, director of the Mis- 
souri Commission on Human Rights, at the capitol 


Assembly is summoned, it is clear to me that the in Jefferson City. 
finest progress we can make is at the community 


level—by individual or collective action of business 


I will be grateful, also, if you will write me about 
successful actions that take place in your own towns. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
ORDINANCE CREATING COUNCIL ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


APPROVED: JANUARY 14, 1950, 


Ordinance 45184 ° 


An ordinance creating a council to 
be known as the St. Louis Council on 
Human Relations to consist of fifteen 
(15) members to be appointed by the 
Mayor and who shall serve without 
compensation; specifying the funce- 
tions and duties of the Council and 
the objectives sought to be accom- 
plished; providing for the election of 
a chairman and empowering the Coun- 


cil to adopt rules for its conduct; pro- 


viding for the creation of offices. to be 
known as Commissioner of Human 


Relations and Executive Secretary of 
the St. Louis Council on Human Re- 
lations and placing the offices in ex- 
cepted positions in the classified serv- 


ice, and providing for the appointment 
and removal of said Commissioner and 


Executive Secretary, and containing 


an emergency clause. 


Be it ordained by the City of St. 
Louis, as follows: 


Section One. There is hereby cre-. 


ated a council to be known as the St. 
Louis Council on Human Relations, 
which shall consist of fifteen (15) 
members to be appointed by the 
Mayor. The term of office of each 
member shall end on December 31st 
of each year, but all members shall 
hold office until their successors are 
appointed and qualified. All members 
shall serve without compensation. 


Section Two. The Council shall act 
in an advisory capacity and its func- 
vions and duties shall be to further 
amicable relations among the various 
segments of the population which to- 
gether comprise the City of St. Louis; 
to help preserve and further the good 
name of St. Louis for tolerance and 
fair play and promote even better re- 
lations among its people: to help 
make it possible for each citizen, re- 


gardless of race, creed, color, or na- 


tional origin, to develop his talents 
and abilities without limitation; and 


to aid in permitting the community to 
benefit from the fullest realization of 


its human resources. 


agencies, both private and public,: 
which function in the field of human 
relations, schools, law enforcement 


-agencies, welfare organizations, youth 


and other similar groups; utilize the 
resources of individuals and groups 
toward the improvement of inter- 
group relations; enlist all potential 
community forces in an effort to make 
more secure and to extend democratic 
rights, opportunities and practices; 
influence and encourage community 
support for educational programs and, 
where appropriate, legislation de- 
signed to: (a) combat those miscon- 
ceptions, prejudices, and wntruths 
which tend to set group against group: 
(b) reduce tensions created by igno- 
rance and bigotry; and (c) eliminate 
discriminatory practices arising from 
prejudice. 


Section Three. The Council shall 
elect its chairman from among its 
members and create and fill such other 
of its offices as it may determine. The 
term of the chairman shall be for one 
year and he shall be eligible for r-- 
election. The Council shall hold «x: 
least one regular meeting in each 
month. It shall adopt rules for the 
transaction of business and shall keep 
a record of its resolutions, transac- 
tions, findings and determinations. 


Section Four. There are hereby cre- 
ated the offices of Commissioner of 
Human Relations and Executive Sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Council on 
Human Relations, which offices shall 
be excepted positions in the classified 
service. The Commissioner and Execu- 
tive Secretary shall be appointed by 
the Mayor upon the recommendation 
of the Council and shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Mayor, who may re- 
move said Commissioner or said Fx- 
ecutive Secretary with or without 


cause. The Commissioner and Execu- 
tive Secretary shall perform such 
duties as are delegated to them by 
the Mayor, or by the Council with the 
approval of the Mayor, and shall ad- 
vise with the Council on Human Re- 


In order to accomplish the objec- lations. 


‘tives herein set out, the Council shall : ; 
advise with the Mayor and other offi- Section Five. The passage of this 


cers of iffe City on problems affecting 
humar and inter-group relations; 
make studies, surveys and investiga- 
tions to provide accurate data for or- 
derly and constructive community de- 
velopment, and to recommend such 
measures as are deemed necessary to 
carry out the objectives for which the 
Council has been created; consult 
with and obtain cooperation and co- 
ordinated effort on the part of .all: 


ordinance being deemed necessary for. 
the immediate preservation of the 
public safety, it is hereby declared to 
be an emergency measure and shall 
become effective immediately upon its 
passage and approval by the Mayor. 


Approved: January. 14, 1950. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES ORDINANCE 
APPROVED: NOVEMBER 29, 1962. 


Ordinance 51512 
(B.B. No. 306) 


An ordinance to eliminate and pre- 
vent discriminatory practices in mat- 
ters of employment and training for 
employment because of race, creed, 
color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry; and preseribing penalties for 
violation thereof and containing a sev- 
erability clause. 


Be it ordained by the City of St. 
Louis, as follows: 


SECTION ONE: 
used herein: 


Definitions, when 


‘(a) “Council” means the St, Louis 
Council of Human Relations, as de- 
fined in Ordinance No, 45184 of the 
City of St. Louis. 


(b) “Division” shalb mean the Fair 
Mmployment Practices Division of the 
Council established by this ordinance. 


(c) “Person” includes one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, 
organizations, corporations, legal rep- 
resentatives, trustees, trustees in bank- 
ruptey, receivers or other organized 
groups of persons. 


(dl) “Iemployer” includes the City of 
St. Louis, St. Louis THlousing Author- 
itv, Land Clearance For Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of St. 
Louis, Board of Edueation of the City 
of St. Louis and every person as here- 
inabove defined who employs one or 
more persons, exelusive of parents, 
spouse or children of such person. 


(ec) “Labor Organization” includes 
any organization which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of col- 
lective bargaining or of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, 
ferms or conditions of employment, or 
for other mutual aid or protection in 
relation to employment, 


(f) “Mmployment Agency” includes 
any person undertaking for compensa- 
tion to procure opportunities to work 
or to procure, recruit, refer or place 
employees. 


(7) “Vocational School” includes 
any person who trains and teaches in- 
dividuals to engage in any trade, busi- 
ness or vocational pursulf. 


SECTION TWO: It shall be an un- 
lawful employment practice: 


(a) For an employer, because of 
race, creed, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry of any individual 
to refuse to hire or employ or to bar 
or discharge from employment such 
individual or to discriminate against 
such individual in compensation or in 
terms, conditions or privileges of em- 
ployment. 


(b) For a labor organization to ex- 
clude or expel from its membership 
any individual or to discriminate in 
any way against any of its members 
or against any employee or any indl- 
vidual employed by an employer be- 
cause of race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry of any in- 
dividual. 


(ec) For any employer or employ- 
ment ageney to print or circulate or 
cuuse to be printed or circulated any 
statement, advertisement or. publica- 
tion, or to use any form of application 
for employment or to make any. in- 
quiry in connection with prospective 
employment, whieh expresses directly 
or indirectly any limitation, specifica- 
tion or discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry, unless based upon a bona 
fide occupational qualification. 


(d) For any vocational school] to re- 
fuse admission to or expel any 
son or to discriminate in any way 
awvainst any student or prospective stu- 
dent because of race, creed, color, re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry of 
wny individual, 


(e) For any vocational school to 
print or circulate or cause to be 
printed or circulated a statement, ad- 
vertisement or publication, or to use 
any form of application for admission 
to sald school or to make any inquiry 
in connection with prospective enroll- 
ment in said school, which expresses 
directly or indirectly, any limitations, 
specifications or discriminations — be- 
cause of race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. 


(f) For any employer, labor organi- 
zation, employment agency or. voca- 
tional school to discharge, expel or 


per-- 


otherwise discriminate against any 
person because he hus opposed any 
practices forbidden under this law or 
because he has filed a complaint, testi- 
fled or assisted in any proceeding un- 
der this ordinance, 


SECTION THREE: 


(1) There is hereby established a 
Fair Employment Practices Division 
of the St. Louis Council on Human 
Relations consisting of five members 
of said counci] designated by the 
chairman and confirmed by a majority 
of the council, 


(2) The division shal] have the fol- 
lowing functions, powers and duties: 


(a) To seek to eliminate and pre 
vent discrimination in employment 
and vocational schools because of race, 
creed, color, religion, national origin 
or ancestry by employers, labor organ- 
izations, employment agencies, voca- 
tional schools or other persons and 
to take other actions against discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry as © 
herein provided; and the commission 
is hereby given general jurisdiction 
and power for such purposes. 


(b) To formulate polices to effectu- 
ute the purposes of this ordinance and 
to make recommendations to agencies 
and officers of the city in aid of such 
policies and purposes, 


(c) To obtain upon request and uti- 
lize the services of all city depart- 
ments and agencies. : 


(d) To adopt, promulgate, amend 
and rescind suitable rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of 
this ordinance and the policies and 
practices of the division in connection 
therewith. 


(e) To receive, investigate, initlate 
on its own motion and pass on com- 
plaints alleging discrimination in vi- 
olation of this ordinance. 


(f) To elect one of its members 


chairman. 


(gz) To hold hearings, subpocna wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, order the 
production of books and papers relat- 
ing to any subject within its jurisdic- 


tlon and to call upon the City Mar- 


shall to execute its process. 


or papers or the question whieh 


witness refused to answer. 


the 


full 


written report of all of its ac- 


(h) To, whenever a witness sum- 
moned to appear as provided in para- 
graph 7 of Section 3 fails to appear 
to testify, or fails to produce any 
books or papers relating to any sub- 
ject within the division’s jurisdiction, 
or refuses to answer any question 
pertinent to the operation and en- 
forcement of this ordinance, by reso- 
lution signed by at least three of its 
members, refer the matter to the City 
Counsel for prosecution in the City 
Courts. Such resolution shall recite in 
detall the failure of the witness to 
appear or produce books and papers, 
specifying with particularity the books 


(i) To encourage the furtherance 
of an educational program by employ- 
ers, labor, civic, educational, religious 
and other groups in order to eliminate 
or reduce the basic causes and costs 
of discrimination in employment. 


(Jj) To issue publications and the 
results of studies and research which 
will tend to promote good will and 
minimize or eliminate the discrimina- 
tion prohibited by this ordinance. 


(k) To render each year to the 
Mayor and the Board of Aldermen a 
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tivities and of its recommendations. 


SECTION FOUR: If, on trial in said 
City Courts, a person is found guilty 
of failing to appear to testify or fail- 
ing to produce books and papers or 
refusing to answer any question perti- 
nent to the operation and enforcement 
of this ordinance, he shall be fined 
not more than Three Hundred Dol- 
lars ($300.00) or imprisoned for not 
more than ten days for each offense. 
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SECTION FIVE: 


(1) Any persons cluiming to be ag- 
grieved by any act or acts of dis- 
crimination prohibited by this ordi- 
nance may by himself or his attorney- 
at-law, make, sign, and file with the 
division a verified complaint in writ- 
ing which shall state the name and 
address of the person, employer, vo- 


eational school, labor organization or 
ciployment agency alleged to have 
committed the unlawful employment 
practice complained of, and which 
shall set forth the particulars thereof 
and contain such other information as 
required by the commission. The City 
Counselor or any member of the di- 
vision may in like manner, make, sign, 
and file a complaint. Any employer, 
vocational School or labor union whose 
employees, students or faculty mem- 
bers, as the case may be, or some of 
them refuse or threaten to refuse to 
cooperate or comply with the provi- 
sions of this ordinance, may file with 
the commission a verified complaint 
usking that such employees, students, 
faculty or members” be ordered — to 
cease and desist from refusing to co- 
operate or comply with the provisions 
of this ordinance. 


(2) After the filing of any com- 
plaint, the chairman of the division 
shal] designate the Txeeutive Secre- 


tary of the St. Louis Council on Hu- 
iInan Relations and the staff of said 
Council, to make prompt investiga- 
tion in connection therewith; and if 
the said lxeenutive Secretary shall de- 
termine after such investigation that 
the complainant had probable cause 
for the filing of snch complaint, he 
Shall immediately cndeavor to elimfi- 
nate the discrimination complained of 
by conference, conciliation and persua- 
sion and shall report his findings to 
the division, 


(3) Jf said practice is not eliminated 
by conferenee, conciliation and persua- 
sion, the chairman of the division, if 
in his judgment circumstances so war- 
rant, shall cause a written notice to 
be issued and served in the name of 
the division, together with a copy of 
said complaint, requiring the persons 
against whom said complaint was filed, 
hereinafter called respondent, to an- 
swer the charges contained in said 
complaint at a hearing before at least 
three inembers of the division sitting 
as the division at a time and place to 
he specified in said notice. 


(4) The case in support of the 
complaint shall be presented before 


the division by the office of the City 
Counselor, 


(5) The respondent may file a writ- 
ten verified answer to the complaint 
and appear at such hearing in person 
or OlLherwise, with or without counsel, 
and submit testimony, The testimony 
tuken at the hearing shall be under 
oath and be transcribed. 


(G6) If, upon all the evidence, the 
division shall find that a respondent 
has engaged in any unlawful employ- 
ment practice as defined in this ordi- 
nanee, the division shall state in its 
findings of fact and shall issue and 
cause to be served on respondent an 
order requiring respondent to cease 
ind desist from such unlawful employ- 
ment practice and to take affirmative 
action to require reinstatement or up- 
grading of employees with or without 
back pay, to require hiring, restora- 
tion of membership in any respondent 
labor organization and -admission to 
any vocational school, as, in the judg- 
ment of the division, will effectuate 
the purposes of this chapter. The di- 
vision may also within its discretion 
require any respondent to file with the 
division a report showing the manner 
in which it complied with said order. 
If, upon all of the evidence the divi- 
sion shall find that a respondent has 
not engaged in any such unlawful em- 
ployment practice, the division shall 
so state in its findings of fact and 
Shall issue and cause to be served on 
the complainant, an order dismissing 
the complaint as to the respondent, a 
copy of its order. A copy of such or- 
der shall be delivered in all cases to 
the City Counselor, and such other 
public officers as the commission 
decims proper, 


(7) If the division shall find that 
any official, agent or employee of the 
City of St. Louis, Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of St. Louis or St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority or any contractor or contrac- 
tors doing work for the city had en- 
gaged in an unfair practice of em- 
ployment it shall make aé- report 
thereof to the Mayor. 


(8) No person against whom a crease 
and desist order has been issued pur- 
suant to this ordinance shall be per- 
mitted to bid on municipal contracts 
unless he has complied with said order 


or unless one year has elapsed since 


the division entered said order, 


SECTION SIX: 


(1) Any complainant, respondent 
or other person aggrieved by the order 
of the division may obtain judicial re- 
view thereof in accordance with the 
provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure and Review Act of the State 


of Missouri. 


(2) If proceedings for review are 
not instituted in the Circuit Court in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure and Review 
Act, or if said proceeding for re- 
view result in an aflirmance of the 
division’s order, the division may apply 
to the Cirenit Court of the City of 
St. Louis for the enforcement of its 


order. 


SECTION SEVEN: Any person, em- 
ployer, labor organization, employment 
agency or vocational school who or 
which shall willfully resist, prevent, 
impede or interfere with the division 
or any of its members or representa- 
tives in the performance of duty under 


this ordinance or shall knowingly vio- 
late any order of the division, or any 
person who knowingly makes a false 
complaint under this ordinance shall 
he guilty of a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine of not more than Five 
llundred Dollars ($500.00). 


SECTION EIGHT: The provisions 
of this ordinance shall be construed 
liberally for the aceomplishment. of 
the purposes thereof, 


SECTION NINE: The Commissioner, 
IKexecutive Secretary and paid staff of 
the St. Louis Council on Ituman he- 
lations shall aid the division in carry- 
ing out the responsibilities imposed on 
it by this ordinance, | 


SECTION TEN: If any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance or portions 
thereof or the application of such 
provisions or portion, to any persons 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of this ordinance and 
its application to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it 
-is held invalid shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Approved: November 29, 1962. 
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St. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS ORDINANCE 


APPROVED: JUNE 1, 1961. 


Ordinance 50553 
(B.B, No. 18) 


This bill is introduced and spon- 
sored by the following Members of 
the Board of Aldermen: Archie Blaine, 


A. J. Cervantes, William Clay, John T. ° 


Curry, Harold I, Elbert, John D, Gum- 
ersell, Al Harris, D, T. Lawson, T. H. 
Mayberry, Wayman F. Smith and 
Lawrence E. Woodson. 


An ordinance defining discrimina- 
tory practices in places of public ac- 
commodation; prohibiting the same; 
and providing penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof. 


WHEREAS, each member of the 
Board of Aldermen recognizes that the 
government of the City of St. Louis 
was organized to protect and promote 
the health, safety, and welfare of all 
the residents of the City of St. Louis, 
including minority groups; and 


WHEREAS, each alderman was 
elected by and is under a duty to rep- 
resent all groups and segments of his 


constituency regardless of their race, 


color, creed, national ancestry, or ori- 
gin; and 


WHEREAS, each alderman is cozg- 
nizant of his duty to protect and 
foster the welfare of persons residing 
in his ward and to prevent, insofar as 
possible, any discrimination in places 
of public accommodation regardless of 
a person’s religious beliefs, and to in- 
sure that such person if he be a Catho- 
lic, Jew, Protestant, or a member of 
another religious sect, not be discrimi- 
nated against in places of public ac- 
commodation; and 


WITEREAS, each alderman is cog- 
nizant of his duty to protect and foster 
the welfare of persons residing in his 
ward and to prevent. insofar as pos- 
sible, any discrimination in places of 
public accommodation regardless of a 
person’s race, and to insure that such 
person if he be a Caucasian, Negro, or 
Mongolian, not be discriminated 
against in places of public accommo- 
dations; and 


WHEREAS, each alderman is cog- 
nizant of his duty to protect and foster 
the welfare of persons residing in his 
ward and to prevent, insofar as pos- 


ants thereof, 


sible, any discrimination in places of 
public accommodation regardless of a 
person’s ancestry or national origin, 
and to insure that such person if he 
be English, Irish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Hungarian, Aus- 
trian, Slav, Czech, Greek, Lithuanian, 
Armenian, Russian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Polish, Syrian, African, In- 
dian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, etc., 
not be discriminated against in places 
of public accommodations; and 


WHERDBAS, in order to insure that 
there be no discriminatory practices 
in places of public accommodations on 
account of race, color, religious be- 
liefs, ancestry, or national origin, the 
Board of Aldermen, in order to pro- 
tect the public welfare, hereby enact 
this ordinance. NOW, THEREFORH, 


Be it ordained by the City of St. 
Louis, as follows: 


Section One. It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the City of St. Louis 
in the exercise of its licensing and 
police powers for the preservation of 
the peace and the protection of. the 
comfort, health, welfare and safety of 
the City of St. Louis and the inhabit- 
to prohibit discrimina- 
tory practices in places of publie ac- 
commodations as hereinafter defined. 


Section Two. Definitions. When 


used herein: 


(a) The term “person” ineludes one 
or more individuals, partnerships, as- 
sociations, corporations, legal repre- 
sentatives, or other group of persons. 


(b) The term “Couneil” means the 
St. Louis Council on Human Relations 
as defined in Ordinance No. 45184 of 
the ordinances uf the City of St. Louis; 
and the term “Anti-Discrimination 
Division” means a_ special standing 
committee consisting of five (5) mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Council on Hu- 
man Relations, said five members to 
be designated by the chairman of the 
St. Louis Council on Tluman Relations, 
euch member so designated to be ap- 


proved by a majority of the members . 


of said Council. 


(c) The phrase “places of public ae- 
commodation” means all places or 
husinesses offering or holding out to 


the general public services or facili- 
ties for the peace, comfort, health, 
welfare and safety of such general 
public including, but not limited to, 
public places providing food, shelter, 
recreation and amusement. 


Section Three. Discriminatory prac- 
tices, as hereinafter defined and estab- 
lished, in places of public accommoda- 
tion are hereby prohibited and de- 
clared unlawful. 


(a) It shall be a discriminatory 
practice directly or indirectly to deny, 
refuse or withhold from any person, 
within the City of St. Louis, on ac- 
count of race, color, religious beliefs, 
ancestry or national origin, full and 
equal accommodation advantages, fa- 
cilities and privileges in all places of 
public accommedation. 


(b) It shall be a discriminatory 
practice for the owner, lessee, man- 
ager, proprietor, concessionaire, cus- 
todian, agent or employee of a place 
of public accommodation within the 
City of St. Louis to treat differentially 
any person in such service or sale of 
privilege, facility, or commodity on ac- 
eount of race, color, religious beliefs, 
ancestry or national origin, or to 
segregate or require the placing of any 
person in any separate section or area 
of the premises. or facilities, in such 
service or sale of privilege, facility or 
commodity, on account of race, color, 
religious beliefs, ancestry or national 
origin. 


(ce) It shall he a discriminatory 
practice to place, post, maintain, dis- 
play, or cirewlate, or knowingly cause, 
permit or allow the placing, posting, 
maintenance, display or circulation of 
any written or printed advertisement, 
notice or sign of any kind or descrip- 
tion to the effect that any of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities or 
privileges of any place of public ac- 
commodation shall be refused, with- 
held from or dented to any person 
on account of race, color, religious be- 
liefs, ancestry or national origin, or 
that the patronage of any person is 
unwelcome, objectionable, or not ac- 
ceptable, desired or solicited on ace- 
count of race, color, religious beliefs, 
‘incestry or national origin, or that 
auy person is required ar requested to 


use any separate section or area of 
the premises or facilities on account 
of race, color, religious beliefs, an- 
cestry, or national origin. 


Section Four. The administration of 
this ordinance shall be the responsi- 
bility of the St. Louis Council on 
Human Relations. The Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Division shall have full operat- 
ing responsibility under the super- 
vision of the Council for carrying out 
the provisions of this ordinance. In 
addition to any powers or duties here- 


tofore conferred on said Council it 
shall have the power and duty to: 


(a) Initiate on its own or receive, 
investigate and seek to adjust all com- 
plaints or discriminatory practices 
prohibited by this ordinance. 


(b) By itself or through its Anti- 
Discrimination Division, to hold pub- 
lic or private hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses and compel their attendance, 
administer oaths, take the testimony 
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of any person under oath relating to! 
any matter under investigation or in 
question. The Council may make rules' 
as tg the procedure for the issuance 
‘of subpoenas by the Anti-Discrimina- 
‘tion Division. Contumacy or refusal to. 
obey a subpoena issued pursuant to 
this section may be certified to a City 
Court of the City of St. Louis for 
appropriate action. 


Section Five. Procedure. 


(a) Any person claiming to be ag- 
grieved by a discriminatory practice 
prohibited by this ordinance may 
make, sign and file with the St. Louis 
Council on Human Relations a com- 
plaint in writing under oath, which 
shall state the name and address of 
‘the person alleged to have committed 
the discriminatory practice and which 
shall set forth the particulars thereof 
‘and contain such other information 
‘as may be required by the Council. 
Such complaints shall be filed within 
‘thirty (30) days after the alleged dis- 
‘criminatory act is committed. The 
Council, at any time it has reason to 
‘believe that any person has been en- 
gaged in discriminatory practices pro- 
‘hibited by this ordinance, may issue 
a complaint. 


(b) If the Anti-Discrimination Di- 


‘vision determines after investigation 
that probable cause exists for the al- 
legations made in the complaint, the 
Anti-Discrimination Division shall at- 
tempt an adjustment by means of 
conference and conciliation. Sixty (60) 
days shall be allowed for this purpose. 
If the Anti-Discrimination Division de- 
termines that there is no probable 
cause for the allegations made in the 
complaint, then they shall dismiss the 
complaint and promptly notify the 
complainant and the respondent of 
this action. If no action is taken by 
the Anti-Discrimination Division 
within ninety (90) days after the com- 
plaint is filed, such complaint shall 
hereby be considered dismissed. 


(c) In case of failure of conference 
or conciliation to obtain compliance 
with this ordinance, the Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Division may either certify the 
entire case to the City Counselor for 
prosecution, or cause to be issued and 
served in the name of the Council a 
written notice, together with a copy 
of such complaint, as the same may 
have been amended, requiring the 
person named in such complaint, here- 
inafter referred to as the respondent, 
‘to answer the charges of such com- 
plaint at a hearing before the Anti- 
‘Discrimination Division, at a time and 
place to be specified in such notice. 
The place of such hearing may be the 
office -of the Council or another place 
designated by it. The case in .support 


of the complaint shall be presented at 


the hearing by a member of the City. 


Counselor’s office who shall be counsel 
for the St. Louis Council on Human 
Relations; and no council member 
who previously made the investiga- 
tion or caused the notice to be issued 
shall participate in the hearing ex- 
cept as a witness nor shall par- 
‘ticipate in the deliberations of the 
Anti-Discrimination Division in such 
‘case, Any endeavors or negotiations 
for conciliation or admission or state- 
iment made in connection therewith 
‘shall not be received in evidence. The 
irespondent may file a written answer 
‘to the complainant and appear at such 
‘hearing in person or otherwise with or 
without counsel, and submit testimony 
and be fully heard. The Anti-Discrimi- 


nation Division conducting any hear- 


ing may permit reasonable amend- 


ments to any complaint or answer and, 


the testimony taken at such hearing 


shall be under oath and be transcrihed 
at the request of either party or by 
direction of the Anti-Discrimination 
Division. If, upon all the evidence, the 
Anti-Discrimination Division: finds that 
a respondent has engaged in any dis- 
criminatory practice as defined in Sec- 
tion Three (3), it shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and file 
with the Council and cause to be 
served on the respondent an order re- 
quiring such respondent to cease and 
desist from such discriminatory prac- 
tice or practices, or make such other 
order as the circumstances warrant. 
If, upon all the evidence, the Anti- 
Discrimination Division finds that the 
respondent has not engaged in any al- 
leged discriminatory practice, it shall 
state its findings of fact and shall 
similarly issue and file an order dis- 
missing the complaint. The Council 
shall establish rules of practices to 
govern, expedite and effectuate the 
foregoing procedure. 


(d) If either the complainant or the 
respondent is not satisfied with the 
determination of the Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Division, he shall have the right 
to appeal such discrimination to the 
Council within twenty (20) days after 
the date of such determination. No 
member of the Anti-Discrimination 
Division may participate in determina- 
tion of an appeal. All decisions of the 
Council on such majority, a quorum, 
for determination of appeals, shall] con- 
sist of six members. On appeal the 
Council may dismiss the complaint, af- 
firm the Anti-Discrimination Divison’s 
order or make such other appropriate 
order as Shall effectuate the purposes 
iof this ordinance. 


_ (e) In the event the Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Division shall have entered a 
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cease and desist order from which no 


appeal is taken, and in those cases 


where such order is appealed and af- 

firmed by the Council, the Council: 
shall, in cases of noncompliance there- 
with, certify the entire case to the 
City Counselor for appropriate action. 

No prosecution shall be brought under 
this ordinance except upon such cer- 
tification, provided, however, that in 


cases dismissed by failure of the Anti- 


Discrimination Division to act as pro- 
vided in Section Five (b), or if the 
Anti-Discrimination_ Division. dis- 
misses a complaint, such dismissal! 
being affirmed on appeal to the Coun-: 
cil, the complainant may present such 
complaint directly to the City Coun-' 
sélor for such action as he shall deem 
advisable. 


(f) All complaints, answers, investi- 
gations, conferences and hearings held 
under and pursuant to this ordinance 
shall be held confidential by the Coun- 
cil, the Anti-Discrimination Division 
and their agents and employees, pro- 
vided, however, that the Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Division may, at the request of 
the complainant, or on its own initia- 
tive, and shall, at the request of the 
respondent, declare the hearing pro- 


vided for under Section Five (c) of 


this ordinance to be an open and 
public hearing. 


(g) Within the limits of the listed 
specifications, the Anti-Discrimination 
Division shall have the power to formu- 
late its own rules of procedure. 

Section Six. Any persons violating 
any of the provisions of this ordinance 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
Shall be fined not less than $25.00 nor 
more than $500.00. 


Section Seven. If any of the provi- 
sions of this ordinance or portions 
thereof or the application of such pro-: 
visions or portions to any person or 
circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this ordinance and its 
application to persons or  circum- 
stances other than those to which it 
is held ihvalid shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Section Eight. A copy of this ordi- 
nance shall be kept conspicuously 
posted in all places of public accommo- 
dation as herein defined and possess- 
ing any license from the City of St. 
Louis including such license for the 
conduct of business. 


Approved: June-1, 1961. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ORDINANCE CREATING COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
PASSED: NOVEMBER 20, 1951 (Ordinance No. 15091.) 
AS AMENDED: JUNE 20, 1952 (Ordinance No. 15678.) 


AN ORDINANCE 


CREATING AN ADVISORY COMMISSION TO BE KNOWN AS THE KANSAS CITY COM- 


MISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS TO CONSIST OF FIFTEEN MEMBERS, TO BE APPOINTED > 


BY THE MAYOR, TO SERVE WITHOUT COMPENSATION, ONE OF WHOM SHALL BE 


DESIGNATED BY THE MAYOR AS ITS CHAIRMAN: DEFINING THE PURPOSES AND DUTIES 


OF THE COMMISSION AND OBJECTIVES SOUGHT TO BE ACCOMPLISHED, AND PRO- 
VIDING FOR ORGANIZATION AND PLAN OR OPERATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. * 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF KANSAS CITY: 


Sectionl. There is hereby created an Advisory Commission on Human Re- 
lations which shall be composed of fifteen members who shall serve without com- 
pensation and who shall be representative of religious, racial, educational, labor, 
civic, management, and governmental groups of the community, to be appointed 
by the Mayor, one of whom shall be designated by the Mayor as its chairman. In 
addition, the Mayor may appoint not to exceed five ex-officio members who may ~ 
be persons holding administrative positions, either in municipal government or 
other organizations within the City. The Commission itself may from time to time 
call in special research people to advise with them on specific and current situa- — 
tions. The Commission shall create and fill by election any other offices that it 
may deem necessary for its most effective functioning. Eight of the said Commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Of the fifteen mem- 
bers appointed, five shall be appointed for one year, five for two years, and five 
for three years; thereafter all appointments shall be for a term of three years, pro- 
vided, however, that all members shall continue in office until their successors 
shall have been appointed and qualified. In the event of the death or resignation 
of any members, the successor shall be appointed by the Mayor to serve for the 
unexpired term for which such member was appointed. 


Section 2. The purpose of the Commission shall be to promote, foster, en- 
courage and stimulate sympathetic understanding, harmonious relationships, a 
spirit of charity, and a program of practical cooperation among all groups and 
individuals to the end that Kansas City may grow and advance in peace and whole- 
some collective achievement and in the field of individual opportunity. 


In order to effectuate these purposes the Commission is hereby authorized 
to recommend to the City Council the personnel which may be required to aid 
the Commission in the performance of its duties, and the operating budget for 
each fiscal year. The Commission may recommend to the Mayor the names of 
suitable persons for appointment as employees so authorized, and the Mayor 
shall have the authority to select and appoint all personnel. 


In the event that private funds are made available for special projects, sur- 
veys, and educational programs, the Mayor is authorized, upon recommendation 
of the Commission, to enter into such contract or contracts with private indivi- 

duals, associations, or groups desiring to promote the purpose of said Commission 
by furnishing funds for said purposes. 
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The Mayor is hereby designated as the appointing and requisitioning 


authority and contracting officer for said Commission. 


Section 3. The Commission further authorized to: 


(a) Devise and recommend to the Mayor and Council ways and means 
of discouraging and combating prejudice, intolerance and bigotry in all 
groups and in their relations with one another. 


(b) Discover all practices and policies calculated to create con- 
flicts and tensions and recommend ways and means for their elimination. 


(c) Report and recommend means of eliminating any unfair or unjust 
discrimination against any person or group which would be deemed detrimental 
to the best interest of the community. 


(d) Inform and warn the public of false and sinister propaganda sub- 
: versive to the public interest. 


Section 4. Asa part of its continuing program, it shall be the duty 
of the Commission to: | 


(a) Enlist the cooperation of all racial, religious, educational, com- 
munity, civic, labor, fraternal and benevolent associations and all other 
groups, associations, and societies and all constructive community forces 
and talents that would be helpful in discharging its duties. 


(b) Cooperate with federal, state and city agencies, citizens organi- 
zations, the Board of Education, and parochial and private schools in 
formulating and developing courses of education to stimulate the interest 
of the entire population in accomplishing the objectives of the Commission. 


(c) Receive and investigate complaints and initiate and conduct volun- 
tary surveys; assemble pertinent data; confer with any and all groups; hold 
hearings; and for expediting the work of the Commission to make investigations 


and surveys through sub-committees. 


(d) From time to time, make a report of its activities together with 
recommendations, to the Mayor and Council and make annually a full report 
of all activities and progress, which report may be published with the 


approval of the Council. 


(e) Adopt rules for the transaction of business and keep a record of 
its activities and minutes of all meetings. 


Section 5. That $15,000.00 heretofore appropriated to Account No. 
1-1016 in the 1952-53 budget be distributed among the character accounts 


as follows: 


A. Personal Services $11,000.00 
B. Contractual Services 2,850.00 
C. Commodities 450.00 
D. Capital Outlay 700.00 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS ORDINANCE 

PASSED: JANUARY 1, 1960 

UPHELD BY MISSOURI SUPREME COURT: APRILY, 1962. 


AN ORDINANCE 


AMENDING CHAPTER 39 OF THE REVISED ORDINANCES OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
1956, ENTITLED “OFFENSES GENERALLY AND REGULATION OF CERTAIN BUSINESSES, " 
BY ENACTING ONE NEW SECTION TO BE ADDED THERETO TO BE KNOWN AS SECTION 
39.261. ue 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF KANSAS CITY: 


Section A. That Chapter 39 of the Revised Ordinances of Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1956, entitled "Offenses Generally and Regulation of Certain Businesses, ™ 
is hereby amended by enacting one new section to be added thereto to be known as 
section 39.261, said section to read as follows: 


Section 39.261. (a) It shall be unlawful for any owner, operator or 
manager of any hotel, motel or restaurant in Kansas City, Missouri, which offers 
lodging or food to the public, or for any agent or employee of such owner or 
operator to refuse, withhold from or deny to any person, for any reason directly 
or indirectly relating to the race or color of such person, any of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities or services of such hotel, motel or restaurant. 


(b) The terms “hotel” and "motel", as used in this ordinance, shall in- 
clude every establishment offering lodging to transient guests for compensation, 


and which is not a bona fide private club, but said terms shall not apply to any 
such establishment if the majority of occupants therein are permanent residents. 


(c) The term “restaurant", as used in this ordinance, shall include every 
cafe, cafeteria, coffee shop, sandwich shop, snack bar, supper club, soda fountain, 
soft drink or ice cream parlor, luncheonette, or other similar establishment which 
offers food for purchase and consumption on the premises, and which is not a bona 
fide private club, but the term "restaurant" shall not apply to taverns and bars. 


(d) There is hereby established a fair public accommodations committee, to 
be composed of three members of the commission on human relations, appointed by 
the Mayor for terms of one year. The committee shall receive and investigate, with 
assistance from the staff of the city counselor and the said commission, all com- 
plaints of alleged violations of this ordinance. The committee shall endeavor to 
adjust such complaints by education, persuasion, and conciliation between the 
parties affected. If these efforts fail to resolve the problem promptly, and no later — 
than thirty days after receiving a complaint, the committee shall refer the complaint 
to the city counselor for appropriate action. : 


(e) Conviction of any violation of the provisions of this ordinance shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $25 and not more 
than $200 for each offense. 


(f) This section shall neither add to nor detract from any civil remedies 
now available to persons subjected to racial discrimination in hotels, motels and 
restaurants. 
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er ition me , 


LEER TI EE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 
PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS ORDINANCE -- AS AMENDED 
PASSED: SEPTEMBER 13, 1963 


Note: On September 13, 1963 the Council of Kansas City Amended the 
Original Ordinance by removing section (d) creating "a fair public 
accommodations committee", and at the same time enacted a new Ordinance 
(#29153) which expanded the coverage of the ordinance and which enlarged 
the provision dealing with a "fair public accommodations Committee". 

The new Ordinance, printed below, was being challenged in the courts at 


the time this page went to press. 


AMENDING CHAPTER 39 OF THE REVISED ORDINANCES OF KANSAS CITY, MIS- 
SOURI, 1956, ENTITLED "OFFENSES GENERALLY AND REGULATION OF CER- 
TAIN BUSINESSES," BY ENACTING A NEW ARTICLE TO BE ADDED THERETO TO 
BE KNOWN AS ARTICLE II, CONSISTING OF SECTIONS 39.262 TO 39.269, 
INCLUSIVE, PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION IN PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS. 


WHEREAS, The Council of Kansas City hereby declares that racial 
prejudice and bigotry and the discrimination and disorder occasioned thereby 
threaten not only the rights and privileges of its inhabitants, but are injurious 
to public morals, safety and the general welfare; and to the end that such 
prejudice and bigotry shall be reduced or eliminated, NOW, THEREFORE, 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF KANSAS CITY: 


Section A. That chapter 39 of the Revised Ordinances of Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1956, entitled "Offenses Generally and Regulation of 
Certain Businesses," is hereby amended by enacting a new article to be 
added thereto to be known as Article II, consisting of sections 39.262 to 
39.269, inclusive, prohibiting discrimination in public accommodations, 
said sections to read as follows: 


Section 39.262. Discrimination in public accommodations prohibited. - 
All persons shall be entitled without discrimination because of race, religion, 
color, ancestry or national origin to the accommodations, facilities, and 
privileges of places of public accommodations, public resort or amusement, 


as provided in this article. 


Section 39.263. Definitions. - The definitions of terms used in this 
article, unless a different meaning clearly appears from the context, shall 


be: 


(a) The term "person" includes one or more individuals, 
partnerships, associations, corporations or their legal 
representatives. 

(b) The term "committee" means the Fair Public Accommo- 
dations Committee of five members appointed by the Mayor 
to investigate violations of this article. 

(c) The following are hereby declared to be places of 
public accommodation: 
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KANSAS CITY: PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS ORDINANCE -- As Amended --P. 2. 


(1) Taverns, where alcoholic beverages are 
sold. 


(2) Any carrier, conveyance or elevator for 
the public transportation of persons, whether 
operated on land, water or in the air, and the 
stations, terminals and facilities appurtenant 


thereto. 


(3) Any business, store, shop or place pub- 
licly dealing in goods, wares and merchandise. 


(4) Any public boardwalk, or other public 
highway or thoroughfare. 


(5) Any public auditorium, meeting place or 
hall, including the common halls of public buildings, 
except when the same may be leased or reserved for 
limited and restricted use by any person for private 
meetings where admission is restricted for reasons 
other than to discriminate because of race, religion, 
color, ancestry or national origin. 


(6) Any place of amusement, recreation or sports 
aaa or for exercise or relaxation held open to the public. 


(7) Any public library or public museum. 


(8) Any hospital, dispensary or clinic open to 
the general public. 


(9) Any trade, commercial or professional school 
and all other schools operating for profit which are 
open to the general public. 


Section 39.264. Places excluded. - The provisions of this article 
shall not apply to places rendering personal services to the public, to private homes 
wherein meals are served or rooms are rented to boarders, lodgers or diners, nor 
to places where apartments or rooms are rented or leased upon a month-to-month 


' or annual basis to the general public. 


Section 39.265. Unlawful accommodation practices. - It shall be 
an unlawful accommodation practice and a violation of this article for any owner, 
agent or employee of any place of public accommodation hereinabove defined, 
directly or indirectly, to refuse, withhold from, or deny to any person any of 
the accommodations mentioned in this article or to discriminate against any 
person in the furnishing thereof on account of race, creed, color, 
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national origin or ancestry of such person or, directly or indirectly, to publish, 
circulate or display any written or printed communication, notice or advertisement 
to the effect that any of the accommodations or the facilities of such place of 
public accommodation will be refused, withheld from or denied to any person on 
account of race, creed, color, national.origin or ancestry of:such person; or that, 
for said reasons, the patronage or custom of any person above describedis un- 
welcome or objectionable or not acceptable to such place. 


Section 39.266. Fair Public Accommodations Committee. - There is hereby 
established a Fair Public Accommodations Committee of five members, to be 
appointed by the Mayor for a term of one year. Two members shall be appointed 
from the membership of the Advisory Commission on Human Relations and three who . 
are not members of said commission but are possessed of the following qualifica- 
tions: they shall be freeholders of the city and citizens of the United States and 
have resided in this city for more than five years and shall be persons who have 
demonstrated an interest in the civic affairs of the community and in the preserva- 
tion of the peace, safety, health and welfare thereof. 


The committee shall receive and investigate complaints and report as to 
violations of this article and section 39.261, as amended, Revised Ordinances, 
1956, which complaints shall be verified and reduced to writing. The committee 
shall endeavor to adjust said complaints by education, persuasion and conciliation 
between the parties affected. If these efforts of the committee, in its judgment, 
fail to resolve the problem within a reasonable time, and not more than thirty (30) 
days after giving notice of the date of the committee's hearing thereon to the party 
or parties charged with the violation of this article, the committee shall refer the 
matter to the city counselor for appropriate action to enforce this article. The 
committee shall report, in writing, to the Mayor its conclusions and recommenda=- 
tions and shall state therein either its recommendation for action by the city 
counselor, or that its efforts have succeeded or that it finds no merit in the com- 
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plaint. Copies of such reports shall be given to the city manager, the city counselor 


and the executive secretary (Kansas City commission on human relations). 


A quorum of three members of the committee may perform its duties and may 
keep minutes and execute its reports in the name of the committee. The com- 
mittee shall not receive nor investigate any complaint made thirty (30) days after 
the occurrence complained of or in which the complaining party was not personally 
involved. The committee is not authorized to record testimony or furnish printed 
transcripts thereof, but it shall keep on file the written complaint and the com- 
mittee's written reports thereon. 
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This article and the powers granted to the committee thereby shall neither 
add to nor detract from any civil remedies now available to any person against 
whom a complaint is lodged with the committee nor to any person allegedly sub- 
jected to racial discrimination at places of public accommodation in the city. 

Section 39.267. False statements a misdemeanor. - Any person making 
false and unfounded accusations against any person or persons complained of 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and a violation of this article and subject to 
the payment of the penalty hereinafter provided. 


Section 39.268. Penalty. - Conviction of any violation of the provisions 
of this article shall be deemed a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less 
than $25 nor more than $500 for each offense; provided that upon a third con- 
viction, in addition to the above penalties, the license of such person, corpor- 
ation or establishment to do business in the city shall be revoked. 


Section 39.269. Separability. - If any part of this article or its appli- 
cation to any person or circumstances shall for any reason be adjudged by a 
court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, 
impair or invalidate the remainder of said article or the application thereof to 


other persons or circumstances. 


Approved as to form and legality: 


Associate City Counselor 
Authenticated as passed this 
sep. 13, 1963 


/s/ Ilus W. Davis 
Mayor 


Margaret Strahm, 
City Clerk, 


By /s/ Dale M. Gray 
Deputy City Clerk 
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UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI 
- ORDINANCE CREATING COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS — 
- PASSED: MARCH 14, 1960 


ORDINANCE NUMBER 3777. 


AN ORDINANCE CREATING A COMMISSION TO BE KNOWN AS THE 
UNIVERSITY CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS TO CONSIST 
OF NINE MEMBERS TO. BE APPOINTED BY THE CITY COUNCIL AND 
WHO SHALL SERVE WITHOUT COMPENSATION. 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF UNIVERSITY CITY, 
MISSOURI, AS FOLLOWS: 


Section 1. University City Commission on Human Relations: There is hereby 
created a commission to be known as the University City Commission on Human — 
Relations. The commission shall consist of nine members, who are qualified voters 
of University City, appointed by the City Council. The terms of office of all mem- 
bers shall be for a period of three years and until their successors are appointed — 
and qualified, except that of the members first appointed, the Council shall desig- 
nate three to serve for a period of one year and three to serve for a period of two 
years, the remaining three members shall serve for a period of three years. There- 
after all appointments shall be for a period of three years. In the event of the death 


or resignation of any member, his successor shall be appointed by the Council to serve 


for the unexpired period of the term for which such member had been appointed. 
All members shall serve without compensation. 


Section 2. Functions and Duties of Commission: The commission shall act 
in an advisory capacity to the Council and its functions and duties shall be to foster 
mutual self-respect and to further amicable relations among the various segments of 
the population which together comprise the City of University City; to help preserve 
and further the good name of University City for tolerance and fair play and promote 
even better relations among its people; to help make it possible for each citizen, 
regardless of race, religion, creed, color, ancestry or national origin, to develope 
his talents and abilities without limitation; and to aid in permitting the community 
to benefit from the fullest realization of its human resources. | 


In order to accomplish the objectives herein set out, the commission shall 
advise with the City Council and other officers of the City on problems affecting 
human and inter-group relations; make studies, surveys and investigations to provide 
accurate data for orderly and constructive community development, and to recommend 
such measures as are deemed necessary to carry out the objectives for which the 
commission has been created; consult with and obtain cooperation and coordinated 
effort on the part.of all agencies, both private and public, which function in the | 
field of human relations, schools, law enforcement agencies, welfare organizations, 
youth and other similar groups; utilize the resources of individuals and groups 
toward the improvement of inter-group relations; enlist potential community forces 
in an effort to make more secure and to extend democratic rights, opportunities 
and practices; influence and encourage community support for educational programs 
and, if appropriate, recommend to the Council legislation designed to: (a) combat 
those misconceptions, prejudices, and untruths which tend to set group against 
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group; (b) reduce tensions created by ignorance and bigotry and (c) eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices arising from prejudice. 


| Section 3. Election of Chairman - Meetings - Records; The commission shall 
elect its chairman from among its members and create and fill such other of its offices 

as it may determine. The term of the chairman shall be for one year and he shall be 
eligible for re-election. The Commission shall hold at least one regular meeting in 

each quarter. It shall adopt rules for the conduct of its meetings and transaction 

of business and shall keep a record of such resolutions, transactions, and findings 

and promptly inform the Council regarding all matters it has considered. The com- 
mission shall furnish the Council copies of the minutes of all meetings and during 

the month of January of each year the commission shall furnish the Council an annual 
report covering all of its actions during the previous calendar year. 


Section 4. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage as provided by law. 


Passed this 14th day of March, 1960. 
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COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
ORDINANCE CREATING COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


PASSED: OCTOBER 16, 1961. 
AMENDED: APRIL 8, 1961. 


ORDINANCE NUMBER 1673 
AN ORDINANCE 


amending Chapter 2, relating to Administration, of the Revised 
Ordinances of the City of Columbia, Missouri, 1952, by adding 
thereto a new Article IX, relating to the establishment and de- 
fining the duties of a Commission on Human Rights and Community 
Relations, and fixing a time when this ordinance shall become 


effective. 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Section 1. That Chapter 2, relating to Administration, of the Revised 
Ordinances of the City of Columbia, Missouri, 1952, be and the same is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new Article IX, relating to the establishment and 
defining the duties of a Commission on Human Rights and Community Relations, to 
read in words and figures as follows, to-wit: 


"Article IX, Commission on Human Rights and Community Relations. 


section 129.1 - Establishment of Commission on Human Rights and 
Community Relations - Purposes. 


There is hereby established a Commission on Human Rights and Community 
Relations, the purpose of which shall be foster mutual understanding and respect 
among all racial, religious and ethnic groups in the City of Columbia; to dis- 
courage and prevent discriminatory practices against any such group or its 
members, and to discourage and prevent breaches of the peace or disorders 
occasioned thereby; to promote the general welfare of the senior citizens of — 
city; to cooperate with Federal, State and Municipal agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations having like or kindred functions; and to make such inves- 
tigations and studies in any field of human relationship as in the judgment of 
the City Council will aid in effectuating its general purposes. 


Section 129.2 - Members of Commission - Appointment - Terms. 


Said Commission shall consist of nine (9) members, to be appointed by 
the City Council, and each of whom shall have been a tax-paying resident of 
the City of Columbia for not less than three (3) years next prior to their 
appointment. Three (3) members shall be appointed for a term of one (1) year; 
three (3) members shall be appointed for two (2) years; and three (3) members 
shall be appointed for three (3) years, and thereafter all members shall be 
appointed for a term of three (3) years. The Commission shall meet at least 
six (6) times each year, and at the call of the chairman. A quorum for doing 
business shall consist of not less than seven (7) members* being present. 
The Commission shall elect from its members a chairman, who 

*Amended by Ordinance Number 2071, April 8, 1963, To read: “Not less 
than (5) five members". 
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shall preside at all meetings; a vice-chairman, who in the absence of the 

chairman or his inability to be present at any meeting, shall preside, anda 
secretary, who shall keep a permanent record of the proceedings of the Commission 
and forward a report of such proceedings to the City Council, and the Commission 
shall establish its own rules and procedures. The members appointed shall serve 
for the term of their appointment, and shall continue as such until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified, and each shall serve without compensation. 


Section 129.3 - Powers and Duties. 
The powers and duties of the Commission shall be to: 


1. Foster through community effort or otherwise, good will, cooperation and 


-~ @ 


conciliation among the groups and elements of the inhabitants of this community. 


2. To formulate and carry out such educational programs, as may be directed 
by the City Council, that will aid in eliminating and preventing all types of pre- 
judice and discrimination based on race, creed, national origin or ancestry. To 
formulate and carry out a program designed to promote the general welfare of the 
senior citizens of this city, and to investigate the problems connected with old age. 


3. To receive and investigate complaints forwarded to it by the City Council of: 


a. Racial, religious and ethnic group tension, prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry and discrimination and any breach of the peace or disorder 


occasioned thereby. 


b. Practices of discrimination against any person because of race, creed, 
national origin or ancestry. 


4. Issue as may be directed by the City Council such publications and such 
reports of investigations and research as may tend to minimize or eliminate pre~ 
judice, intolerance, bigotry, discrimination or breaches of the peace or disorders 


occasioned thereby, or will tend to promote good will. 


| 9. Enlist the cooperation of the various racial, religious and ethnic groups, 
community, civic, labor and business organizations, fraternal and benevolent 

associations, veterans organizations, and other groups in educational campaigns 

and programs devoted to teaching the need for eliminating group tensions, prejudices, 

intolerance, bigotry and discrimination and breaches of the peace or disorders 

occasioned thereby, as well as the need to promote the general welfare of the senior 


citizens of this community. 


6. Annually to make a full report of all activities and progress to the City 
Council, which report may be published with the approval of the Council. 


Section 2. That this ordinance shall be in full force and effect from and after 


its passage. 


Passed this 16th day of October, 1961 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
CHARTER PROVISION CREATING COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 


Section 16.7 HUMAN RIGHTS AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMISSION, 
There is hereby established a Commission on Human Rights and Community Relations, 
the purpose of which shall be to foster mutual understanding and respect among all 
racial, religious and ethnic groups in the City of St. Joseph; to discourage and pre- 
vent discriminatory practice against any such group or its members;: to co-operate 
with federal, state and municipal agencies and non-governmental organizations 
having like or kindred functions; and to make such investigations and studies in 
any field of human relationship as in the judgment of the Commission will aid in 
effectuating its general purposes. The Human Rights and Community Relations 
Commission shall act in an advisory capacity to the Mayor, the Administrator and 
the Council in all matters pertaining to Human Rights and Community Relations. 


C HARTER PROVISION EQUAL EMPLOYMENT BY THE CITY, 


Section 7.11 PROHIBITIONS. No person in the classified service of the — 
City or seeking admission thereto shall be appointed, promoted, reduced, removed, 
or in any way favored or discriminated against because of his race or his political 
or religious opinions or affiliations. No person shall willfully or corruptly make 
any false statement, certificate, mark, rating, or report in regard to any test, 
certification, or appointment held or made under the personnel provisions of this 
charter, or in any manner commit or attempt to commit any fraud preventing the 
impartial execution of such personnel provisions or of the rules and regulations 
made thereunder. No appointive salaried officer or employee of the City shall con- 
tinue in his position after becoming a candidate for nomination or election to any 
public office. 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
ORDINANCE ON PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 
PASSED: SEPTEMBER 3, 1963 


Ordinance Number 3499. 


AN ORDINANCE... PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF RACE, CREED OR 


COLOR IN HOTELS, MOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND PLACES OF ENTERTAINMENT; ...,(AND) | 
PROVIDING FOR THE PUNISHMENT FOR THE VIOLATION OF THE AFORESAID SECTIONS: 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF ST, JOSEPH, AS FOLLOWS: 


SECTION 1. That Chapter 14 of the Municipal Code of the City of St. Joseph, 1949, as 


amended, is hereby amended by enacting therein five new sections, to be known 
as Sections 14-106, 14-107, 14-108, 14-109, and 14-110, which said sections 
shall read as follows: 


Section 14-106. Discrimination prohibited 


It shall be unlawful for the owner, operator or manager of any hotel, motel, restaurant 
or place of entertainment in the City, or the agent or employee of any such owner, — 
operator or manager to refuse, withhold from, or deny any person, for any reason ~ 
directly or indirectly related to the race, creed or color of such person, any of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities or services of such hotel, motel, restaurant 
or place of entertainment. 


Section 14-107. Hotel, motel, restaurant and place of entertainment defined. 


As used in Section 14-106 and 14-110, the =" terms shall have the following 
meanings: 


(a) Hotel and Motel. shall include every establishment offering lodging to tran- 
sient guests for compensation, other than bona fide private clubs. 


(b) Restaurant shall include every cafe, cafeteria, coffee shop, sandwich shop, 
snack bar, supper club, soda fountain, ice cream parlor, luncheonette, or other 
similar establishment which offers food or drink for purchase and consumption on the 
premises, other than bona fide private clubs, but the term “restaurant” shall not 
apply to taverns and bars. | 


(c) Places of entertainment shall include motion picture theatres; legitimate 
theatres; circuses; fairs; carnivals; athletic exhibitions or contests, including but 
not limited to boxing, wrestling, football and baseball exhibitions and contests; 
athletic fields; amusement parks; playgrounds and parks, bowling alleys; auto races; 
golf courses; skating rinks; miniature golf courses; and all other similar places, exhi- 
bitions or contests open to the public; whether publicly or privately owned, operated 
or managed. 
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section 14-108. Fair accommodations committee established - membership - duties 


There is hereby established a fair accommodations committee which shall be composed 
- of five members, who shall be appointed by the Mayor with the approval of the 
Council for terms of five years. The initial members of the committee shall be ap- 
pointed respectively for terms of one, two, three, four and five years; and thereafter 
their successors shall be appointed for full five-year terms. No member of the com- 
mittee who has served a full five year term shall be eligible to immediately succeed 
himself. Members shall have resided in the City not less than four years immediately 
prior to appointment, be qualified voters therein, shall reside in the City during their 
term of office, shall take the oath prescribed for city officers, and shall serve with- 
out compensation. The Mayor, the City Administrator, and the City Attorney shall 

be ex officio members of the committee, and may attend its hearings and delibera- 
tions and make such recommendations as they may see fit, and take part in all 
matters coming before said committee, but shall not be entitled to a vote. The ap- 
pointment and removal; organization and procedure of the committee shall be in ac- 
cordance with Alternate Number 1, Article XVI, Section 16.2, Appointment and Removal 
and 16.3, Organization and Procedure of the Constitutional Charter of the City of 

St. Joseph. The committee shall receive and investigate all complaints of alleged 
violations of Section 14-106 of this Code with assistance from the staff of the Law 
Department of the City. The Committee shall endeavor to adjust such complaints by 
education, persuasion and concilliation between the parties affected as promptly as 
possible. If the Committee finds that its efforts are unsuccessful, or if in any event 
it shall fail to resolve the complaint within thirty (30) days after receipt, it shall at 
such time refer the complaint to the Law Department of the City for appropriate action. 


Section 14-109. Penalty for violation of Section 14-106 


Any person convicted of violating any of the provisions of Section 14-106 of this 
Code shall be deemed a misdemeanor punishable for each such offense by a fine of 
not less than $10.00 nor more than $100.00. 


Section 14-110. Provisions of Section 14-106 through 14-109 not to affect civil 
remedies. 


sections 14-106 through 14-109 of this Code shall neither add nor detract from any 
civil remedy now available or hereafter available to persons subject to discrimination 
in hotels, motels, restaurants or places of entertainment. 


NOTE: As of the time of printing a petition was 
being circulated in St. Joseph to have a referendum 
on this ordinance. 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI 
APPOINTMENT BY MAYOR OF BI-RACIAL COMMITTEE 


JULY 8, 1963 


At a meeting in the Mayor's office on Monday night, July 8, the Mayor 
appointed, with the advice and consent of the members of the City Council, 


the following to serve as a Bi-racial Committee: 


Rev. J. E. Gillum Rev. William E. Lusk 
Dr. A. R. Maddox Mr. Alvin Heynen 
Mr. Herbert Jones Mr. Jim Reed 

Mr. Oscar Lawson Mr. L. L. Studer 


The Mayor to serve as an ex-officio member of the Committee, and the 
Committee to select one of their own members to serve as Chairman ot the 
Committee. The primary objective of the Committee will be that on any 
present or future racial problem, that an effort should be made to resolve 
them in the best interests of the community and with a committee composed 
of our own white and Negro citizens. Sedalia is, indeed, proud of the 

fact that peaceful and harmonious relations have prevailed for many 

years between our white and Negro citizens and we are so very hopeful 


for a continuation of this long established practice. 


L. L.. Studer 


Mayor 
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SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
: ORDINANCE CREATING MAYOR'S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


G.O. No. 1363. 
Springfield City Code Sec. 2-39 through 2-41. 


Sec. 2-39. ESTABLISHED. 


There is hereby established an advisory board to be known as the Springfield 
Mayor's Commission on Human Rights and Community Relations. Such commission 
shall function as a permanent part of the city government. The commission shall 
foster mutual understanding and respect among all racial, religious and ethnic 
groups of the city, discourage and prevent discrimination against any such group 
or its members, cooperate with federal, state and municipal agencies and non- 
governmental organizations having like or kindred functions and make such 
investigations and studies in any field of human relation.as, in the judgment of 
the commission, will aid in effectuating its general purpose. 


Sec. 2-40. MEMBERSHIP; APPOINTMENT; TERM OF OFFICE: OFFICERS: QUORUM; 
COMPENSATION. 


The commission established by this division shall consist of nine members 
broadly representative of the racial, religious and ethnic groups in the com- 
munity. Members of the commission shall be appointed by the mayor. Of the 
nine members, the first three members shall be appointed for a term of one year, 
the second three for a term of two years and the third three members for a term 
of three years. Thereafter, at the end of the first term of each of such members 
of the commission, the terms of appointments shall be for three years each, the 
members to be appointed by the mayor with the approval of the city council. 


The commission shall meet at least nine times a vear and shall elect a 
chairman who shall be the presiding officer at such meeting. In the absence of 
the chairman or his inability to be present at any meeting of such body, the 
duly elected vice-chairman shall have the power to preside. Any five members 
shall constitute a quorum and all members of the commission shall serve without 


compensation for their services. 


Sec. 2-41. POWERS AND DUTIES. 


The powers and duties of the commission established by this division shall be to: 
(a) Foster, through community effort or otherwise, good-will, cooperation and 
conciliation among the groups and elements of the inhabitants of this community. 
(b) Formulate and carry out educational programs that will aid in eliminating 
and preventing all types of prejudice and discrimination based on race, creed, 


national origin or ancestry. 
(c) Receive, hear and investigate complaints and initiate its own investigations 


i and report to the city council on the following: 
(1) Racial, religious and ethnic group tensions, prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry and discrimination and any breach of the peace or disorder occasioned 


thereby. 
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(2) Practices of discrimination against any person in employment, 
recreation, education, housing and other phases of public welfare because of 
race, creed, national origin or ancestry. 

(d) Initiate and conduct voluntary surveys, assemble pertinent data, hold 
hearings, issue such publications and such reports of investigations and research 
as, in its judgment, will tend to minimize or eliminate prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry, discrimination, breach of peace or disorder or tend to promote good will. 

(e) Create such advisory committees and subcommittees as, in its judgment, 
will aid in effectuating the purposes of this division and to empower them to 
study the problems of prejudice, intolerance, bigotry and discrimination, breach 
of peace or disorder occasioned thereby. 

(f) Enlist the cooperation of all racial, religious and ethnic groups, commun- 
ity, civic, labor and business organizations, fraternal and benevolent associations, 
veteran organizations and other groups in educational campaigns and programs 
devoted to teaching the need for eliminating group tensions, prejudices, intol- 
erances, bigotry and discrimination and breach of peace and disorder occasioned 

thereby. 
| (g) Make recommendations to the city council concerning the development 
of policies and procedures that will aid in eliminating all types of discrimination 
based on race, creed, national origin or ancestry. 

(h) Recommend to the city council legislation to aid in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this division. 

(i) Hold public hearings and request the attendance of witnesses when the 
commission deems it necessary or advisable to accomplish its purposes. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 
APPOINTMENT BY MAYOR AND COUNCIL OF BI-RACIAL COMMITTEE 


JULY 25, 1963 


A number of Negro citizens of Cape Girardeau have appeared before the City 
Council on various occasions with regard to employment opportunities for Negroes 
in our City, among other matters. At the request of these citizens, the City Council 
is appointing a Bi-Racial Committee to consider these matters as well as others 
which may arise. In this connection, it is the policy of the City in considering 
applications for employment, that there be no discrimination in employment practices 
because of race, creed, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

We urge that employment within the City be based solely upon the qualifi- 

: cations of the individual applicant, without discrimination as to race, creed, color, 


° religion, national origin or ancestry. 


S/ John Hayden, Commissioner 


S/ J. W. McBride, Commissioner 


S/_U. G. Pettigrew, Commissioner 


S/ J. L. Wieser, Commissioner 


S/ Raymond H. Vogel, City Attorney 


S/ Walter H. Ford, Mayor 
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AN ORDIN 


CREATING AN ADVISORY COMMISSION TO BE KNOWN AS THE KANSAS CITY COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS TO CONSIST OF FIFTEEN MEMBERS, TO BE APPOINTED BY THE 
MAYOR, TO SERVE WITHOUT COMPENSATION, ONE OF WHOM SHALL BE DESIGNATED BY 
THE MAYOR AS. ITS CHAIRMAN: DEFINING. THE PURPOSES AND DUTIFS OF THE 
COMMISSION AND OBJFCTIVES SOUGHT TO BE ACCOMPLISHED, a Pa anes FOR 
ORGANIZATION AND PLAN OR OPERATIONS OF THE COMMISSION.* | 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF KANSAS CITY: 


Section 1. There is hereby created an Advisory Commission on Human 
Relations which shall be composed of fifteen members who shall serve 
without compensation and who shall be representative of religious > racial, 
educational, labor, civic, management, and governmental groups of the 
comunity, to be appointed by the Mayor, one of whom shall be designated 
by the Mayor as its chairman. In addition, the Mayor may appoint aa 
to exceed five ex-officio members who may be persons holding administra- 
tive positions, either in municipal government or other organizations 
within the City. The Commission itself may from time to time call in 
special research people to advise with them on specific and current situa- 
tions. The Commission shall create and fill by election any other offices 
that it may deem necessary for its most effective. functioning. Eight of 
the said Commission shall consitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, Of the fifteen members appointed, five shall be appointed for one 
year, five for two years, and five for three years; thereafter all appoint 
ments shall be for a term of three years, provided, however, that all . 
members shall continue in office until their successors shall have been 
appointed and qualified. In the event of the death or resignation of any 
members, the successor shall be appointed by the Mayor to serve for the 
unexpired term for which such member was appointed. 


Section 2. The purpose of the Commission shall be to promote, foster, 
encourage and stimulate sympathetic understanding, harmonious relation- 
ships, a spirit of charity, and a program of practical cooperation among 
all groups and individuals to the end that Kansas City may grow and advance 
in peace and wholesome collective achievement and in the field of in- 
dividual opportunity. 


In order to effectuate these purposes the Commission is hereby 
authorized to recommend to the City Council the personnel which may be 
required to aid the Commission in the performance of its duties, and the 
operating budget for each fiscal year. The Commission may recommend to 
the Mayor the names of suitable persons for appointment as employees 80 
authorized, and the Mayor shall have the authority to select and appoint 


all personnel. 


In the event that private funds are made available for special pro- 
jects, surveys, and educational programs, the Mayor is authorized, upon 
recommendation of the Commission, to enter into such contract or contracts 
with private individuals, associations, or groups desiring to promote 
the purpose of said Commission by furnishing funds for said purposes, 


The Mayor is. hereby designated a@ the appointing and Festal iene 
authority and contracting officer for. d Commission. 


- ~~? 


o.. 


Section 3. The Commission further authorized to: 


(a) Devise and recommend to the Mayor and Council ways and means 
of discouraging and combating prejudice, intolerance and bigotry in all 
groups and in their Ferasions with one another. | 


(b) Discover all viiots ine and policies caloulated to create con- 
flicts and tensions and recommend ways and means for their elimination. 


(c) Report end recommend means of eliminating any unfair or unjust 
discrimination against any person or group which would be deemed detrimental 
to the best interest of the community. 


(d) Inform and warn the public of false and sinister propaganda sub- 
_versive to the public interest. 


Section 4. As a part of its continuing program, it shall be the duty 
of the Commission to: 


(a) Enlist the cooperation of all racial, religious, educational, com= 
munity, civic, labor, fraternal and benevolent associations and all other 
groups, associations, and societies and all constructive community forces 


and talents that would be helpful in discharging its duties. 


(b) Cooperate with federal, state and city agencies, citizens organi- 


zations, the Board of Education, and parochial and private schools in 
formulating and developing courses of education to sStimlate the interest 


of the entire population in accomplishing the objectives of the Commission. 


(c) Receive and investigate complaints and initiate and conduct volun- 
tary surveys; assemble pertinent data; confer with any and all groups; hold 
hearings; and for expediting the work of the Commission to make investigations 


and surveys through sub-committees. 


(d) From time to time, make a report of its activities together with 
recommendations, to the Mayor and Council and make annually a full report 
of all activities and progress, which report may be published with the 
approval of the Council, 


(e) Adopt rules for the transaction of business and keep a record of 
its activities and minutes of all meetings. 


Section 5. That $15,000.00 heretofore eiectatin: to Account No. 
1-1016 in the 1952-53 budget be distributed among the character accounts 
as follows: 


A. Personal Services $11,000.00 
B, Contractual Services 2,850.00 
Ge Commodities 450.00 
D. Capital Outlay 700.00 


Reviewed by the City Manager: oe ee ae a So 
City Manager 


Approved as to form and legality: — _ SE ee One ee ce 
Associate City Counselor 


“Ordinance No, 15091, passed by the City Council of Kansas City, November 20, 
2951, as amended by Ordinance No. 15678 passe¢ June 20, 1952.) 


State of Missouri | Winston Cook# : 
JOHN M. DALTON, Governor Chairman : 


MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS — 


Notice to Employers, Labor Organizations, Employment — 
Job Applicants, Employees, Public: 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


eRACE eCREED eCOLOR ¢ RELIGION 
eNATIONAL ORIGIN e ANCESTRY 


IS PROHIBITED BY LAW 


——THE MISSOURI FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES ACT— 


(Chapter 296.010-070, RSMo 1961 Supp.) 


1. FORBIDS DISCRIMINATION against ahy job applicant or worker in hiring, pro- 
’motion, compensation, or in terms, conditions, or privileges of employment or discharge. Also prohibited: any 
pre-hiring inquiry, application form, or advertisement as to race, creed, color, religion, national origin, or 


ancestry. 


because of 


The law applies to the State, or any political or civil subdivision 
thereof, or any employer of fitty or more persons within the State. 


) 2. REQUIRES LABOR ORGANIZATIONS not to discriminate in member admis- 


sions or to discriminate in any way against any of its members because of race, creed, color, religion, national 
Origin or ancestry. 

3. REQUI RES EMP LOYMENT AGENCIES ¢o serve all applicants equally; to 
refuse discriminatory job orders; to refrain from prohibited pre-hiring inquiries, application forms or help - 
wanted advertising. 


4. REMEDIES TO INDIVIDUALS MAY INCLUDE hiring, pameten,: rein- 


statement, with or without back pay and cease-and-desist Orders. 


5. Pp ENALTY: Wilful interference with the Commission in the performance of its duties under the law, 
wilful violation of an Order of the Commission, or the wilful making of a false complaint, constitutes a mis- 


demeanor. 


e JOB APPLICANTS, WORKERS: If you believe you have experienced discrimination, 


file a verified. complaint with the Commission on Human Rights. The Commission will investigate 
without cost to you and without publicity. If your complaint is found justified, the Commission will — 
ask the Employer (Labor Organization or Employment Agency) to correct the discrimination. If he 
refuses, the Commission may take your case to public hearing and enforcement. 


FOR INFORMATION OR AID: VISIT, WRITE, OR CALL: 


MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Room 234 State Capitol Building PHONE 5-5726 
Jefferson City, Missouri | 


PETER C. ROBERTSON » Executive Director 


APPENDIX B 


Memorandum from Attorney General Thomas F. Eagleton, to all State Departments 
and Agencies. | 


October 26, 1961 C 
TO: DIRECTORS OF ALL STATE DEPARTMENTS O 


: P 
FROM: THOMAS F. EAGLETON ¥ 
ae Attorney General 


This is to advise you that the recently enacted Fair Employment 
Piiaitees Act, S. B. No. 257, 71st General Assembly, Sections 
296.010 to 296.070, V.A.M.S., September, 1961, Pamphlet, makes 
unlawful the use of any form of application for employment containing 


questions concerning race, creed, color, religion, national origin or 


ancestry. 
Section 296.020 provides, in part, as follows: 


"It shall be an unlawful employment practice: 


(3) For any employer or employment agency | 
to print or circulate or cause to be printed , 
or circulated any statement, advertisement 

or publication, or to use any form of ap- 

plication for employment or to make any 

inquiry in connection with prospective 

employment, which expresses, directly 

or indirectly, any limitation, specification, 

or discrimination, because of race, creed, 

color, religion, national origin, or ancestry, 

unless based upon a bona fide occupational 


qualification." 
The Act specifically includes the State government in the definition 
of an “employer. " 
Yours very truly, 


/S/ Thomas F. Eagleton 
Attorney General 


THE MISSOURI FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES ACT 


(Chapter 296.010-070, RSMo 1961 Supp.) 


and Other State Laws on 
Equal Rights 


STATE OF MISSOURI 


Administered by 


MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Room 234 Peter C. Robertson 


State Capitol Bldg. Executive Director 
Jefferson City, Missouri Phone 635-5726 
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The Missouri Fair Employment Practices Act prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry. It prohibits discrimination by labor organizations, and by employ- 
ment agencies. It makes pre-hiring inquiries concerning race, creed, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry illegal. The full text of that Act and of 
other Missouri Statutes dealing with human rights are printed in this 
pamphlet. A summary of the Act appears on the back cover. 


FOR INFORMATION OR ASSISTANCE 


In filing complaints... 


In obtaining speakers and human relations materials which are part of the 
Commission’s educational program ... 


On consultant services to employers, employer organizations, labor unions 
and employment agencies on how to fulfill their obligations under the 


Statute. ... 


{There is no charge for these services. } 


Write, Telephone, or Come in Person, to the 


MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Room 234 Peter C. Robertson 


State Capitol Bldg. Executive Director 
Jefferson City, Missouri Phone 635-5726 


ad 


ad 


Chapter 296 


(RSMo 1961 Supp.) 


DISCRIMINATORY EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Sec. 


296.010 Definitions 

296.020 Unlawful employment practices defined 

296.030 Powers and duties of human rights com- 
mission 

296.040 Complaint of unlawful practice, procedure 
on—hearing—decision—rules of practice 

296.050. Judicial review, trial de novo—evidence— 
final decision of commission enforced; 
how 

296.060 Interference with commission a _ misde- 
meanor 

296.070 Construction of law 


296.010. Definitions.— When used in this 
chapter the term: 


(1) “Commission” means the Missouri 
commission on human rights; 


(2) “Person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, partnerships, associations, organiza- 
tions, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
or other organized groups of persons; 


(3) “Employer” includes the state, or any 
political or civil subdivision thereof, or any 
person employing fifty or more persons 
within the state, and any person acting in 
the interest of an employer, directly, but 
does not include corporations and associa- 
tions owned and operated by religious or 
sectarian groups; 

(4) “Labor organization” includes any or- 
ganization which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of collective bargaining or 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, terms or conditions of employment, 
or for other mutual aid or protection in re- 
lation to employment; 

(5) “Employment agency” includes any 
person undertaking for compensation to 
procure opportunities to work or to procure, 
recruit, refer, or place employees. 

(L. 1961 S. B. 257 §1) 


296.020. Unlawful employment practices 
defined.—It shall be an unlawful employ- 
ment practice: 

(1) For an employer, because of the race, 
creed, color, religion, national origin, or an- 
cestry of any individual, to refuse to hire 
or employ or to bar or to discharge from 
employment such individual or to discrim- 
inate against such individual in compensa- 
tion or in terms, conditions, or privileges of 
employment; 


(2) For a labor organization to exclude or 
to expel from its membership such individ- 
ual or to discriminate in any way against 
any of its members or against any employer 
or any individual employed by an employer 
because of race, creed, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry of any individual; 


(3) For any employer or employment 
agency to print or circulate or cause to be 
printed or circulated any statement, adver- 
tisement or publication, or to use any form 
of application for employment or to make 
any inquiry in connection with prospective 
employment, which expresses, directly or 
indirectly, any limitation, specification, or 
discrimination, because of race, creed, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry, unless 
based upon a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication; 

(4) For any employer, labor organization, 
or employment agency to discharge, expel, 
or otherwise discriminate against any per- 
son because he has opposed any practices 
forbidden under this law or because he has 
filed a complaint, testified, or assisted in 
any proceeding under this chapter; 

(5) For any person, whether an employer 
or an employee, or not, to aid, abet, incite, 
compel, or coerce the doing of any of the 
acts forbidden under this chapter, or to at- 
tempt to do so. 

(L. 1961 S. B. 257 §3) 


296.030. Powers and duties of human 
rights commission.—The commission shall 
have the following functions, powers and 
duties: 

(1) To seek to eliminate and prevent dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry by employers, labor organizations, 
employment agencies, or other persons, and 
to take other actions against discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry as herein pro- 
vided; and the commission is hereby given 
general jurisdiction and power for such 
purposes; 

(2) To effectuate the purposes of this 
chapter first by conference, concilation and 
persuasion so that persons may be guar- 


DISCRIMINATORY EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


anteed their civil rights and good will be 
fostered; 

(3) To formulate policies to effectuate the 
purposes of this chapter and to make recom- 
mendations to agencies and officers of the 
state or local subdivisions of government in 
aid of such policies and purposes; 

(4) To appoint such employees and agents 
as it may deem necessary, fix their compen- 
sation within the appropriations provided, 
and prescribe their duties; 

(5) To obtain upon request and utilize the 
services of all governmental departments 
and agencies; 

(6) To adopt, promulgate, amend, and 
rescind suitable rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this chapter, and 
the policies and practices of the commission 
in connection therewith; 

(7) To receive, investigate, initiate, and 
pass upon complaints alleging discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry; 

(8) To hold hearings, subpoena witnesses, 
compel their attendance, administer oaths, 
to take the testimony of any person under 
oath, and in connection therewith, to re- 
quire the production for examination of any 
books or papers relating to any matter un- 
der investigation or in question before the 
commission; 

(9) To issue publications and the results 
of studies and research which will tend to 
promote good will and minimize or elim- 
inate discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

(10) To render each year to the governor 
and to the legislature a full written report 
of all its activities and of its reeommenda- 
tions; 

(11) To adopt an official seal. 

(L. 1961 S. B. 257 §2) 


296.040. Complaint of unlawful practice, 
procedure on—hearing—decision—rules of 
practice.—1. Any person claiming to be 
aggrieved by an unlawful employment prac- 
tice may, by himself, his agent, or his attor- 
ney-at-law make, sign, and file with the 
commission a verified complaint in writing 
which shall state the name and address of 
the person, employer, labor organization, or 
employment agency alleged to have com- 
mitted the unlawful employment practice 
complained of, and which shall set forth the 
particulars thereof and contain such other 


§296.040 


information as may be required by the com- 
mission. The attorney general may, in like 
manner, make, sign, and file such com- 
plaint. Any employer whose employees, or 
some of them, refuse or threaten to refuse 
to cooperate with the provisions of this 
law, may file with the commission a veri- 
fied complaint asking for assistance by 
conciliation or other remedial action. 

2. After the filing of any complaint, the 
chairman of the commission shall designate 
one of the commissioners to make, with the 
assistance of the commission’s staff, prompt 
investigation in connection therewith; and 
if such commissioner shall determine after 
such investigation that probable cause exists 
for crediting the allegations of the com- 
plaint, he shall immediately endeavor to 
eliminate the unlawful employment prac- 
tice complained of by conference, concilia- 
tion, and persuasion, and shall report his 
findings to the commission. The members 
of the commission and its staff shall not 
disclose the contents of the report or what 
has occurred in the course of such en- 
deavors. 

3. In case of failure to eliminate such 
practice, the chairman of the commission, if 
in his judgment circumstances so warrant, 
he shall cause to be issued and served in 
the name of the commission, a written 
notice, together with a copy of such com- 
plaint, as the same may have been amended, 
requiring the person, employer, labor or- 
ganization, or employment agency named in 
such complaint, hereinafter referred to as 
“respondent”, to answer the charges of such 


- complaint at a hearing before at least three 


members of the commission sitting as the 
commission, at a time and place to be speci- 
fied in such notice. The place of any such 
hearing shall be the office of the commis- 
sion or such other place as may be desig- 
nated by it; provided, however, that if the 
person complained against shall so request 
in writing, such hearing shall be held in 
the county of such person’s residence or 
business location. 


4. The case in support of the complaint 
shall be presented before the commission by 
the office of the attorney general of the 
state of Missouri, and the commissioner who 
shall have previously made the investiga- 
tion shall not participate in the hearing ex- 
cept as a witness, nor shall he participate in 
the deliberation of the commission in such 
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case; and the aforesaid endeavors at. con- 
ciliation shall not be received in evidence. 

5. The respondent may file a written veri- 
fied answer to the complaint and appear at 
such hearing in person or otherwise, with 
or without counsel, and submit testimony. 
At the discretion of the commission, the 
complainant may be allowed to intervene 
and present testimony in person or by 
counsel. The commission or the complainant 
shall have the power reasonably. and fairly 
to amend any complaint, and the respondent 
shall have like power to amend his answer. 
The testimony taken at the hearing shall be 
under oath and be transcribed. 

6. If, upon all the evidence at the hearing 
the commission shall find that a respondent 
has engaged: in any unlawful employment 
practice as defined in this chapter, the com- 
mission shall state its findings of fact and 
shall issue and cause to be served on such 
respondent an order requiring such re- 
spondent to cease and desist from such un- 
lawful employment practice and to take af- 
firmative action to require reinstatement or 
upgrading of employees with or without 
back pay, to require hiring or restoration 
to membership in any respondent labor or- 
ganization, as in the judgment of the com- 
mission will effectuate the purposes of this 
chapter, and including a requirement for 
report of the manner of compliance. If, 
upon all the evidence, the commission shall 
find that a respondent has not engaged in 
any such unlawful employment practice, the 
commission shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue and cause to be served on 
the complainant an order dismissing the 
said complaint as to such respondent. A 
copy of its order shall be-delivered in all 
cases to the attorney general and such other 
public officers as the commission deems 
proper. 

7. The commission shall establish rules 
of practice to govern, expedite, and effectu- 
ate the foregoing procedure and its own 
actions thereunder. Any complaint filed 
pursuant to this section must be so filed 
within ninety days after the alleged act of 
discrimination. 

(L. 1961 S. B. 257 §4) 


296.050. Judicial review, trial de novo— 
evidence—final decision of commission en- 
forced, how.—1. Any complainant, respond- 
ent, or other person aggrieved by an order 
of the commission may obtain judicial re- 
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view thereof by applying, within thirty days 
after the date of the issuance of the com- 
mission’s order, to the circuit court of Cole 
County or to the circuit court of the county 
in which the unlawful employment practice 
is alleged to have occurred. The court shall 
issue its order requiring the commission to 
certify and deliver to the clerk of the court 
the entire record made before the commis- 
sion, together with the findings, order and 
decision of the commission thereon. In the 
circuit court the case shall be tried de novo, 
in the same manner as in the trial of other 
civil actions, but the court may refuse to 
permit the introduction of new evidence if 
such new evidence was available and known 
to the party seeking to introduce the same 
at the time of the hearing before the com- 
mission and could have been produced be- 
fore the commission by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence. Any party to the proceed- 
ing in the circuit court may offer in evi- 
dence the record made before the commis- 
sion and evidence offered before but refused 
by the commission, subject to proper objec- 
tion as to the admissibility of any part 
thereof. Any party to the proceeding in the 
circuit court shall be entitled to a trial of 
the issues by a jury, upon written request 
therefor filed before the trial date. 


2. At the conclusion of the trial in the 
circuit court, the court may, consistent with 
the verdict of the jury, affirm: or reverse in 
whole or in part, or may modify, the de- 
cision and order of the commission, or if the 
court deems it necessary may remand the 
case to the commission for further action 
not inconsistent with the court’s judgment. 
Any final decision of the circuit court in 
any such proceeding may be appealed to the 
courts of appeal and the supreme court as 
in the case of other civil actions. 


3. If no proceeding for review is insti- 
tuted in the circuit court within the time 
herein prescribed, the commission may ob- 
tain an order of court for the enforcement 


of the commission’s decision and order in 


a proceeding brought in the circuit court of 
the county wherein the unlawful employ- 
ment practice which is the subject of the 
commission’s order occurred or wherein any 
person required in the order to cease and 
desist from an unlawful employment prac- 
tice or to take other affirmative action re- 
sides or conducts his business. 

(L. 1961 S. B. 257 §5) 
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296.060. Interference with commission a 
misdemeanor.—Any person, employer, labor 
organization, or employment agency who or 
which shall willfully resist, prevent, im- 
pede, or interfere with the commission or 
any of its members or representatives in the 
performance of duty under this law, or shall 
willfully violate an order of the commission, 
or any person who knowingly makes a false 
complaint under the provisions of this chap- 
ter shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(L.. 1961 S. B. 257 §6) 


§296.070 


296.070. Construction of law.—The pro- 
visions of this chapter shall be construed 
liberally for the accomplishment of the 
purposes thereof, and any law inconsistent 
with any provision hereof shall not apply. 
Nothing contained in this chapter shall be 
deemed to repeal any of the provisions of 
any law of this state relating to discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

(L. 1961 S. B. 257 §7) 


Following is the law, as amended, creating the Missouri 
Commission on Human Rights: 


Chapter 213 


(RSMo 1959) 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 

213.010 ‘‘Discrimination” defined 

213.020 Commission on human rights created—func- 
tions 

213.030 Powers and duties of commission 


CROSS REFERENCES 


Discrimination against state employee because of 
color or creed a misdemeanor, RSMo 558.155 


213.010. “Discrimination” defined.— 
As used in this chapter “discrimination” 
shall mean any unfair treatment based 
on race or national ancestry. 

(L. 1959 H. B. 266 §1) 


213.020. Commission on human rights 
created—functions.—1. There is hereby 
created a “Commission on Human 
Rights’. It shall consist of eleven mem- 
bers, one from each congressional dis- 
trict of this state, serving without com- 
pensation, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. One of the members shall be ap- 
pointed chairman by the governor. Of 
the eleven members first appointed, 
three shall be appointed for one year, 
four for two years, and four for three 
years, thereafter, all appointments to the 
commission shall be for a term of three 
years. In the event of the death or resig- 
nation of any member, his successor shall 
be appointed to serve for the unexpired 
period of the term for which such mem- 
ber had been appointed. 

2. The function of the commission shall 
be to encourage fair treatment for and to 


foster mutual understanding and respect. 
among, and to discourage discrimination 
against, any racial or ethnic group, or its 
members. 

(L. 1959 H. B. 266 §§2, 3) 


213.030. Powers and duties of com- 


mission.—The powers and duties of the 
commission shall be: 


(1) To cooperate with other organiza- 
tions, private and public, to discourage 
discrimination; 


(2) To conduct research projects or 
make studies into and publish reports on 
discrimination in Missouri; 


(3) To receive and investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination and to recom- 
mend ways of eliminating any injustice 
occasioned thereby; 


(4) To make an annual report to the 
governor and general assembly of its 
activities under this chapter; 

(5) To employ an executive director 
and other necessary personnel within the 
limits of funds made available; 

(6) To encourage fair treatment for all 
persons regardless of race or national 
ancestry; 

(7) To hold public hearings and re- 


quest the attendance of witnesses. 
(L. 1959 H. B. 266 §4) 


The following relates to discrimination in state employment: 


Chapter 588 


(RSMo 1959) 


OFFENSES RELATING TO OFFICIAL DUTIES 


588.155. No officer, department, division 
or agency of this state shall discriminate 
against any employee of any class whatso- 


ever or any applicant for employment on 


account of race, creed, color, or national 


origin, provided such employee or applicant 
possesses adequate training and educational 
qualifications. Any official or subordinate 
employee who violates this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The following relates to the hiring of applicants by the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol: 


Chapter 43 


43.050. 


STATE HIGHWAY PATROL 


(3) Applicants shall not be discriminated 
against because of race, creed or color. 


——_—— THE MISSOURI FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES ACT ———_, 
(Chapter 296.010-070, RSMo 1961 Supp.) 


1. FORBIDS DISCRIMINATION against any job applicant or worker in 
hiring, promotion, compensation, or in terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment or discharge. Also prohibited: any pre-hiring inquiry, 
application form, or advertisement as to race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

The law applies to the State, or any political or civil subdivision J 
thereof, or any employer of fifty or more persons within the State. | 


2. REQUIRES LABOR ORGANIZATIONS not to discriminate in member 
admissions or to discriminate in any way against any of its members 
because of race, creed, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 


3. REQUIRES EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES to serve all applicants equally; 
to refuse discriminatory job orders; to refrain from prohibited pre- 
hiring inquiries, application forms or help wanted advertising. 


4. REMEDIES TO INDIVIDUALS MAY INCLUDE hiring, promotion, 
reinstatement, with or without back pay and cease-and-desist Orders. 


5. PENALTY: Wilful interference with the Commission in the perform- 
ance of its duties under the law, wilful violation of an Order of the 
Commission, or the wilful making of a false complaint, constitutes a 


misdemeanor. 2 


@ JOB APPLICANTS, WORKERS: If you believe you have experienced discrimination, 
file a verified complaint with the Commission on Human Rights. The Commis- 
sion will investigate without cost to you and without publicity. If your complaint 
is found justified, the Commission will ask the Employer (Labor Organization or 
Employment Agency) to correct the discrimination. If he refuses, the Commission 
may take your case to public hearing and enforcement. 


FOR INFORMATION OR AID: VISIT, WRITE, OR CALL: 


MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Room 234, State Capitol Building PHONE 635-5726 


Jefferson City, Missouri 
PETER C. ROBERTSON, Executive Director 


Filing Date 


BEFORE THE MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS: 


COMPLAINT OF EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 


Under Missouri Fair Employment Practices Law of 1961 


TO: MISSOURI COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Room 234 State Capitol 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


COMPLAINANT'S NAME (Print) 


Street Address Apartment or Room No. 


City and Zone Phone 


I WISH TO COMPLAIN AGAINST (Print) 


Street Address City Phone 


AND (other parties, if any) 


If a private company, number of employees 


Describe incident or reasons on which you base your complaint that discrimination was 
practiced because of your e race or color; [_] religious creed; [_] national origin; 

[] ancestry. Include date and place of alleged discrimination, and any facts or 
evidence which can substantiate your complaint. (Use additional sheets, if necessary.) 


I have not commenced any action, civil or criminal, based upon the grievance set forth 
above, except 


(Signature of Complainant) 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
COUNTY OF _ SS: 


, being duly sworn, deposes and says that _ he is the 
Complainant herein; that _ he has read the foregoing complaint and knows the contents 
thereof; that the same is true of h___ OWN knowledge except as to the matters therein 
stated on information and belief; that as to those matters _ he believes same to be true. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this day of ow BS 


(Seal and Siaqnature of Notarv Public) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WILLIAM MAYNARD 


DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ELMER T. BOURQUE 


Che State of New Hampshire 


REGAL RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
MARION 6G. ALEXANDER 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Att: Mrs. Marcia McKenna, Secretary 
Department of Organization 


Gentlemen: 


Your letter of June 12th directed to the 
State Department of Civil Rights has been forwarded to 
this office for reply. 


As requested we are enclosing herewith a 
copy of Chapter 219 of Laws of 1961 entitled An Act 
to Prohibit Discrimination in Places of Public Aecommo- 
dation which we believe will give you the information 
you desire, 


Very truly yours, 


; \ es 
(wa SECTS) SS = 


: Irma A. Matthews 
Enc. Law Assistant 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS GENER AL 


FREDERIC T. GREENHALGE 
WILLIAM J. O'NEIL 
WILLIAM F. CANN 

ALEXANDER J. KALINSKI 


LAW ASSISTANTS 
IRMA A. MATTHEWS 
RONALD H. BEAN 
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218:2 Cocktail Lounges. Amend RSA 178:4 by striking out in lines 
five, six, seven, eight and nine thereof the following, “No license pro- 
vided by this section shall be issued*to any hotel in towns not accepting 
the provisions of RSA 179 unless such hotel is classified as a resort hotel 
by the commission, and sales of liquor and beverages in such hotels op 
not Ubé made to a resident of the town in which’ such hotel is located” 
that said section as,afnended shall read as follows: 178:4 Special Licesipn: 
' The commissign“may issue a special ligénse to any first-class hotel, hold- 
, to serve 
beverages in any r of said hotel design by the com- 
missign. Said room shall not e upon any public 
2a) , or revoke said special 
license without affecti g any other license ,afid’ permit which may be 
granted to said hotet- The fee for such speeral license shall be one hundred 
dollars a year. 


218:3 Takes Effect. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
[Approved June 29, 1961.] ) 
[Effective date June 29, 1961.] 


CHAPTER 219. 


AN ACT TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN PLACES OF PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION. 
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Be it Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court convened: 


219:1 Places of Public Accommodation. Amend RSA 354:1 by strik- 
ing out said section and inserting in place thereof the following: 354:1 
Discrimination. No person shall directly or indirectly discriminate 
against persons of any race, creed, color, ancestry or national origin, as 
such, in the matter of board, lodging or accommodation, privilege or 
convenience offered to the general public at places of public accommoda- 
tion or in the matter of rental or occupancy of a dwelling in a building 
containing more than one dwelling. 


219:2 Limitation. Amend RSA chapter 354 by inserting after section 
4 thereof the following new section: 354:5 Civil Actions. Conviction of 
violation of the prohibitions contained in section 1 above may not be 
used as evidence in a civil action for damages or as a basis for such a civil 
action in any manner whatsoever. 


219:3 Penalty. Amend RSA 354:4 by striking out in lines two and 
three thereof the words “or imprisoned not less than thirty nor more than 
ninety days,” so that section as amended shall read as follows: 354:4 
Penalty. Whoever violates any provisions of sections | or 3 shall be fined 
not less than ten nor more than one hundred dollars. 


219:4 Takes Effect. This Act shall take effect 60 days 
after its passage. (Approved June 30, 1961. Effective 
date August 29, 1961.) 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SS 


You AND YOUR L LANDLO! RD 


reper a re 18,00 ps pens Ses 


The relationship between YOU and your LAND- 
LORD is a two-way street. He must by law provide 
you with certain things; you must live up to your end 
of the bargain by keeping things in good condition. 
ROBERT F. WAGNER 

Mayor. 


YOUR RIGHTS AND oo ESPONSIBILITIES 
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WHAT ARE MY RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES? 


This handbook answers some questions-you may have about what your 
landlord is required by the law to do for you. 

As you will see, the law does a great deal to protect you and your neigh- 
bors — all the six million people who live in apartments and rooms in 
New York City. 

It’s important that you know your RIGHTS as a tenant. 

At the same time you must know your RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The relationship between you and your landlord is a two-way street. 
He must by law provide you with certain things; you must live up to 
your end of the bargain by keeping things in good condition. 

For example: your landlord must keep your building clean and sani- 
tary. You must do the same in your apartment or room. 

HE must provide garbage cans. YOU must use them. 

This is not only a matter of safety and good sense. It’s a matter of 
LAW. 

BOTH you and your landlord are subject to stiff penalties if you break 
the law. 


WHY WILL IT PAY ME TO READ THIS BOOKLET? 


If you do, you'll know what you're entitled to expect from your land- 
lord and what he’s entitled to expect from you. 

Your City Administration is concerned about the shortage of housing 
and overcrowding of apartments since the Second World War. Our job 
is to enforce the laws and regulations which protect you and your land- 
lord. At the same time we seek new solutions to housing problems. 

You can play your part in this program. It’s designed to help you live 
comfortably, safely, and happily in New York City. 


WHO IS MY LANDLORD? 

Every building owner must register his name and address with the 
Department of Buildings. 

The serial number posted in the entrance hall of your building is your 
building registration number. Use this number when calling or writing 
the Department of Buildings, if you cannot find out the name of your 
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landlord from rent receipts or other means. Phone numbers and addresses 
of the Department of Buildings in the five boroughs (and other agencies 
concerned with housing) are in the back of this booklet. 


DOES THIS APPLY TO APARTMENT BUILDINGS AND BUILDINGS 
RENTING SINGLE ROOMS? 


Yes. In addition, rooming house and single room occupancy operators 
must have annual permits to run their buildings, 

To get a permit, the operator must keep his rooming house in good and 
lawful condition, and must give to the Department of Buildings the 
names of all children under the age of 16 living in the building. He is 
not allowed to rent single rooms to families with children under 16. 

The operator of a building renting single rooms must also write down 
the names of all tenants and the dates they move in or out of the building. 


MY LANDLORD DOESN'T LIVE IN THE CITY. HOW CAN I REACH HIM? 


If your landlord doesn’t live here, or have an office here, he must by 
law have a managing agent in the City. 

The agent’s name and address is also registered. If his name is not 
on your rent receipt, get in touch with the Department of Buildings. 


DOES MY LANDLORD HAVE THE RIGHT TO KNOW WHO 
LIVES IN MY APARTMENT? 

Yes. If he wants to, he can give you a form on which to ill in the 
names of all persons who live in your apartment. 

You must also list the ages of all children under 12 if you live in an 
apartment, and of children under 16 if you live in a building renting 
single rooms. 

He may also ask you to write down the relationships of these persons 
to you. (For example: “wife,” “son,” etc.) 


SUPPOSE MORE PEOPLE COME TO LIVE WITH ME. SHOULD 
1 LET MY LANDLORD KNOW? 


Yes. Within five days you must lec your landlord kaow in writing 
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that new people have -arrived. 
After that, if he gives you another form to fill out listing names and 
ages, you must do so. 


CAN MY LANDLORD ENTER MY APARTMENT WITHOUT MY PERMISSION? 


Yes, But except in emergencies he must give you advance notice, 
If he’s making an inspection to see if all housing laws are being 
obeyed, he must tell you at least 24 hours in advance. 


If he’s making repairs or improvements required by law, he should 


let you know at least 1 week in advance. 
For emergency repairs (for example: gas leaks, water leaks, stopped-up 
ins or leaking roofs) no advance notice is required, 
SUPPOSE AN EMPLOYEE OF MY LANDLORD WANTS TO ENTER. 
CAN | KEEP HIM OUT? 


You have the right to ask him for the landlord’s written permission. 
If he has it and shows it to you, the same rules set down for your 
landlord apply to him. | 


RENTING & SUBLETTING 


WHAT IF A LANDLORD REFUSES TO RENT ME AN APARTMENT? 


The law protects you from discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

If you have a question or complaint, get in touch with the Commission 
on Intergroup Relations. (Phone number and address in back of booklet.) 


DO | GET A RECEIPT FOR MY RENT? 


Yes. Every time you pay the rent, your landlord must give you a receipt 
with his name and address on it (or the name and address of his manag- 


ing agent in the City). 
CAN | SUBLET MY APARTMENT? 


Under most leases, with the permission of your landlord, you may 
sublet if you have to live somewhere else during the term of the lease — 
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and zf you sublet to someone who will actually live in your apartment. 

BUT it’s against the law to make a BUSINESS OF SUBLETTING. 
Neither you nor your landlord can rent or sublet any apartment for the 
purpose of having it rent or sublet again. 

This kind of “sent-gouging” is subject to heavy fines. 

(If you've rented a whole building, of course, the law does not pro- 
hibit subletting all the apartments in it.) 


RENT CONTROL 
WHAT IS RENT CONTROL? 


The rent control law sets maximum rents for many apartments and 
rooms in the City. 

This means that the landlord cannot charge you more than the legal 
limit. 

The purpose of the law is to protect you from high rents in a City 
where apartments and rooms are hard to get. It’s estimated that rent 
control is saving New York City tenants more than a million dollars a 
day. 

At the same time the Rent Commission sees to it that your landlord 
gets a fair return on his business, 


WHO ENFORCES RENT CONTROL? 
THE RENT LAW IS PASSED BY THE NEW YORK STATE 
LEGISLATURE. IT IS ADMINISTERED BY A STATE RENT 
COMMISSION. 
Often, your City government cannot help you with problems which 
come under State law. But we CAN give you some information about 
the rent law, and tell you where to go for help. 


AM | PAYING TOO MUCH RENT? 


Suppose your apartment is under rent control and you want to make 
sure you're paying no more than the top rent allowed. 

Here’s what you do: phone or drop a post card to your local Rent 
Office (see back of this booklet) and ask for FORM 1. They'll send you 
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this short form for you to fill out and mail back. 

Then, within a short time, you'll get a written report telling you the 
lawful rent for your apartment or room. 

These requests are absolutely confidential. Your landlord will NOT 


be told that you asked about the rent. 


CAN I GET A REFUND FOR PAYING TOO MUCH RENT? 


Yes — if your claim is not made too late. 

You're entitled to a refund on any overcharge you paid for a year 
before you make your claim. Even if you signed a lease for this rent, 
you're still protected. 


ARE THERE DIFFERENT RENT CONTROLS ON FURNISHED & UNFURNISHED 
APARTMENTS? 


Yes. An unfurnished apartment has a lower maximum rent than if 
it were furnished. 

If your landlord lets you bring your own furniture, he can’t charge 
you for a furnished apartment. 


SOME FURNITURE WAS LEFT IN MY NEW APARTMENT. 
DO | HAVE TO BUY IT? 

No. This would be like giving a cash bonus to the landlord or janitor. 
It is illegal. 


CAN THE LANDLORD ASK ME FOR A DEPOSIT ON MY APARTMENT? 


Sometimes he can. But it can not be more than one month’s rent. He 
holds this as security. You get it back when you move out. (Or it can be 
figured as your last month’s rent before you move.) 

If the deposit you paid was too high, you're entitled to a refund. (Call 
your local Rent Office. ) 


MY BUILDING’S RUN DOWN. CAN I GET MY RENT REDUCED? 


Yes. If you paid a maximum rent under rent control and your landlord 
hasn't lived up to his end of the bargain, you may be entitled to a lower 
rent. 


Again your complaint goes to your local Rent Office. They will decide 
if there’s been a decrease in normal services or if your building hasn’t 


been kept up properly. 


IS THERE ANY OTHER WAY TO FORCE MY LANDLORD TO 
RESTORE SERVICES? 

Yes. 

If your building lacks hot or cold water, heat, light, or any other 
essential service, and the landlord refuses to do anything about it, you 
can take him to court. 

The law which gives you this right is called Section 2040 of the Penal 
Law. 


UNDER RENT CONTROL, CAN MY LANDLORD RAISE MY RENT? 
Only if he gets permission from the Rent Commission. 
Usually, landlords apply for increases because they've put in new 


equipment or give more services to the tenants. 

There are some other grounds which the Rent Commission decides 
upon. 

But no matter what the grounds, no increase of more than 15 percent 
in one year is allowed. 


MY APARTMENT IS RENT-CONTROLLED. CAN | BE EVICTED? 

Not as long as you pay your rent. 

There are exceptions to this — such as if your landlord plans to 
remodel or tear down the building or needs your apartment for himself. 
It’s up to the Rent Commission to. decide on these and other cases. 


SLEEPING ROOMS & BATHROOMS 
HOW MANY PEOPLE CAN SLEEP IN ONE ROOM? 


No more than 2 adults, It may be less, depending on the size of the 
room. If you live in an apartment and the room has less than 110 square 


feet, only one adult may sleep there. 
Persons over 12 years old are counted as adults, 2 children under the 
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age of 12 count as 1 adult. For each adult sleeping in a room 1 child 
under the age of 2 is permitted. 

This is the MAXIMUM number allowed in one room: 
2 adults (over 12) & 2 children (under 2) 
1 adult (over 12) & 2 children (under 12) & 2 children (under 2) 
4 children (under 12) & 2 children (under 2) 


CAN THIS NUMBER OF PEOPLE SLEEP IN ANY ROOM? 


No. There must be a certain amount of floor space and air space 
for each person. 

Floor space is measured in square feet. Multiply the length by the 
width, and you have the floor space of a room. 

Air space is measured in cubic feet. Multiply the floor space by the 
ceiling height and you have the air space of a room. 

Let’s take a room 8 feet wide by 10 feet long with a ceiling 9 feet high. 
It measures 80 square feet and 720 cubic feet. Only 1 adult or 2 children 
under 12 may sleep in a room this small. A room in an apartment in 
which 2 adults sleep must measure at least 110 square feet and must 
have at least 800 cubic feet of air. 

_A room used for single room occupancy must measure dt least 130 
square feet if 2 adults sleep there. 


DO THESE RULES APPLY TO BUILDINGS RENTING SINGLE ROOMS? 


Yes, The laws and regulations in this booklet (unless otherwise stated) 
apply both to apartment buildings and buildings renting single rooms. 

In a building renting single rooms, the landlord must post a sign in 
each room showing the number legally permitted to sleep there. 

Rooming house owners must also file with the Department of Build- 
ings a statement and diagram showing the layout and size of rooms and 
lawful occupancy. 


WHAT ABOUT FAMILIES IN BUILDINGS RENTING SINGLE ROOMS? 


_A new law makes it illegal for families with children under 16 to 
move into any room in such buildings. 
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If you have children and are now living in a room of a rooming 
house or single room occupancy building, you must move to a decent, 
safe, and sanitary apartment by January 1, 1965. You can not move into 
any room in a rooming house or single room occupancy building. 


WHO BREAKS THE LAW IF TOO MANY PEOPLE SLEEP IN ONE ROOM? 
Both you and your landlord. 


CAN ANY ROOM BE USED AS A SLEEPING ROOM? 
No. No one is permitted to sleep in any kitchen or bathroom. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE CAN LIVE IN AN APARTMENT? 


Never more than the number legally permitted to sleep there. In an 
apartinent with stnall rooms, the maximum occupancy of stich apattment 
may be less than the total number of people otherwise petinittéd to sleep 
in each room. For example, if no room in an apattment has a floor space 
of at least 150 square feet, the maximum permitted occupaficy of the 
apartment shall be reduced by 1 adult. 

In figuring the number permitted to sleep in an apattment, you don’t 
have to count 2 children under the age of 2. Any more than 2 children 
under 2 must each be counted as Y4 an adule. 


WHICH WAY TO THE BATHROOM? 


All apartment buildings put up since April 12, 1901, must have a toilet 
compartment within each apartment. 

This also applies to apartment buildings converted from private homes. 

Older buildings must have at least one toilet compartment for each 
family, but it can be located outside the apartment. It must be on the 
same floor and have a lock and key for the family using tt. 


DOES THIS APPLY TO ROOMING HOUSES? 


No. Rooming houses must have one toilet compartment for evety 
6 persons by January 1, 1963, and at least one toilet on each floor. 
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There must also be one toilet for every 6 persons in single room occu- 
pancy buildings by January 1, 1963. 

Note: there must be access to the toilet without passing through 
any sleeping rooms. 


MUST BATHROOMS GET FRESH AIR? 


Yes. Each bathroom and toilet compartment must have a window or 
mechanical exhaust which provides at least 4 changes of air per hour 
(from 6 A.M. to midnight), or, a shaft from which the air is drawn 
by gravity or by a wind-driven deyice. 


KEEPING YOUR BUILDING CLEAN 
HOW DO I GET RID OF MY GARBAGE? 


Put it in the garbage can or incinerator. Sounds easy, but a few people 
don’t bother. 

They not only risk the health and lives of their neighbors, but break 
the law as well. 

Remember that the laws are there for one purpose: to protect you. 

THE LAW FORBIDS THROWING GARBAGE OUT OF WIN- 
DOWS, INTO THE HALLS, OR ONTO THE STAIRS. VIOLATORS 
ARE SUBJECT TO SUMMONS AND COURT PROSECUTION. 

This applies also to newspapers, magazines, and other waste paper. 
They must be tied tightly in small bundles and put out for collection 
at the hours indicated below. 


WHEN CAN I GET RID OF MY GARBAGE? 


With incinerators anytime. With garbage cans, daily wenn 7:00 
and 9:00 in the morning, or between 6:00 and 8:00 in the evening. 

At that time, your landlord must have large metal garbage cans placed 
where you can get to them. The garbage cans must be leakproof and 
equipped with tight-fitting covers, 


Your landlord must tell you and other tenants where the garbage cans 
are, 
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HOW OFTEN IS GARBAGE COLLECTED BY THE CITY? 
Five times a week in crowded sections, three times a week in other 


parts of the City. 
Your landlord should let you know when the Department of Sanita- 


tion trucks collect the garbage from your building. 


HOW MANY GARBAGE CANS IS MY BUILDING ENTITLED TO? 


At least two. There must be enough garbage cans so that none are 


overloaded at any time. 
_ The law says that there must be enough large cans to hold rubbish 
accumulated in 60 hours by all the tenants in your building. 
After garbage is collected, the cans must be put in the cellar or lowest 
story of the building and placed out of the way. 


IS THERE ANY OTHER SYSTEM OF GARBAGE DISPOSAL? 


Yes, There are three other systems: 
1) Your landlord may have your rubbish picked up daily at your apart- 
ment or room. | 
2) He may provide daily dumbwaiter service. 
'3) He may supply an incinerator where you can put your garbage. (If 
your building has an incinerator, the landlord may burn the 
garbage in it only between 7 A.M. and 5 P.M.) 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SIDEWALK OUTSIDE MY BUILDING? 


Your landlord. He must keep the sidewalk clean and see that it is 


still clean after every garbage collection. 
In wintertime, he must clear snow off the sidewalk and put sand or 


ashes over any remaining ice. 


WHEN DOES THE EXTERMINATOR COME? 
As often as he’s needed, Your landlord must see to this. 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FOR KEEPING MY BUILDING CLEAN? 
You and your landlord, 
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He’s charged with keeping all plumbing and drainage in your building 
in good repair. This includes every toilet, sink, basin, and plumbing 
fixture, 


He must also keep all parts of the building and its yards free of dist 
and garbage. 

Your job is easier. It’s to keep your own apartment or room clean and 
safe and to make sure that you put all garbage and refuse in the garbage 
cans. 
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SHOULD THERE BE A JANITOR LIVING IN MY BUILDING? 

Yes — if there are 13 or more families in your buildin and your 
landlord does not live there, a janitor must live in  hapti building or very 
close by. (The law requires him to live within 200 feet of your building.) 

If there are 9 to 12 families in your building and the landlord doesn’t 
live there, there must be a janitor who lives on the same block or the 
landlord must provide janitor service. 

If your landlord or janitor does not live in your building, the janitor’s 
mame, address, apartment, and phone number must be posted in the 
entrance hall of your building. 


PAINTING & REPAIRS 


WHO DOES THE PAINTING? 
Your landlord. — 
All the walls and ceilings in your apartment and throughout your 
building must be periodically painted, papered, or kalsomined. 
HOW DO I PROTECT MY FURNITURE DURING THE PAINTING? | 
Move ordinary furniture and pictures to the center of the room. 
Your landlord is responsible for any damage from the painting. 
CAN MY LANDLORD PUT NEW WALLPAPER OVER OLD WALLPAPER? 


No. When new wallpaper is put on, all old wallpaper must be removed 
and the wall or ceiling thoroughly cleaned and repaired, 


_ HOW OFTEN MUST MY LANDLORD PAINT MY APARTMENT? 


‘Most apartments in New York City must be painted by the landlord 


every 2 or 3 years. 
If you don’t know the regulations for your apartment, the local Rent 


Office will tell you. 


MY APARTMENT IS RENT CONTROLLED. WHAT HAPPENS IF MY 
LANRLORD REFUSES TO PAINT? 


Apply at your local Rent Office for a reduction in rent. 

A copy of your complaint will be sent to your landlord. If the Rent 
Office upholds your complaint and your landlord still refuses to paint, 
your rent goes down 10 percent. 


| DID MY OWN PAINTING. CAN | BILL MY LANDLORD FOR IT? 


No — unless he agreed to paint before you moved in and then failed 
to do it. 


CAN MY LANDLORD CHARGE ME FOR REPAINTING 
WITH A DIFFERENT COLOR? 


That's between you and your landlord. 
If you-want different colors, you can work out a reasonable charge with 
him. Otherwise, he must repaint with the same colors. 


WHAT ABOUT REPAIRS? 

Your landlord is required to keep the entire building from roof to 
ground in good repair. 
AM | RESPONSIBLE FOR DAMAGE TO MY LANDLORD'S PROPERTY? 


If you or a member of your household does the damage, you're held 
responsible by the law. 
You are responsible for your visitors too. 


HEAT & LIGHT 
WHEN AM I ENTITLED TO HEAT IN MY APARTMENT? 

From 6 A.M. to 10 P.M. whenever the temperature outside drops 
below 55 degrees. — 
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This applies to buildings with central heating. 
In some buildings, the landlord may install room and water heaters 
in the apartments. Then you control the amount of heat. 


HOW MUCH HEAT SHOULD | GET? 

At least 68 degrees, 

If you have complaints about heat, call or write to the Department of 
Health. 


WHEN CAN | HAVE HOT WATER? 
Between 6 A.M. and midnight in most buildings. If there is a water 
heatet in yout apartment, you control the amount of hot water. 
Questiofis or complaints about hot water should go to the Department 
of Buildings. 


WHAT IF I INSTALL MY OWN HEATERS? 

You can't. 

A new City law makes it illegal for you to install your own heater 
unless it was already there by October 1957. In that case, you may con- 
tinue to use it as long as it is in good repair and operating condition 
and complies with the law. _ : 

Even if you have your own heaters, the landlord can install either 
central heating or heaters in the apartments. 

Gas or electric heaters must be connected to your gas or electric meter. 
Tampering with them is illegal. 


HOW MUCH LIGHT SHOULD BE IN THE HALLWAYS? 


On every floor there must be at least one working 25 watt bulb in 
every public hall and stairway. 

The Department of Buildings determines where these lights are to 
be placed. 


WHEN SHOULD THE LIGHTS BE ON? 


From sunset to sunrise. | | 
Where natural light in the halls or stairs is too dim during the day, 
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lights must be kept on. | 
In these areas, there must be enough light to be able to read names 
on mailboxes during the day. | 


SHOULD LAUNDRY ROOMS BE LIGHTED DURING THE DAY? 


Day or night, there must be enough light in laundry rooms to read 
Ordinary newspaper print in any part of the room. 


IN CASE OF FIRE 
IF A FIRE STARTS, HOW DO I GET OUT? 


Most buildings must have a fire escape or a second stairway. 

Remember: in case of fire, the fire-escape could be your only means 
of escape. | 

DON'T place mops, flower pots, or any object on the fire escape. 
DON'T put anything in front of the windows leading to the fire escape, 
This includes guard rails, grilles, etc. 

If you break these regulations, you are putting your life in danger and 
you may receive a court summons, 


CAN I STORE A BABY CARRIAGE UNDER THE STAIRS? 
No. It’s illegal to store anything in the halls or under the stairs. 
This is for your protection in case of fire, 


CAN I STORE A MATTRESS IN THE CELLAR? 
No. Nothing which might catch fire may be stored in the cellar. 


KITCHENS & KITCHENETTES 
WHERE CAN | COOK? CV. 
Only in kitchens and kitchenettes. 


IS FRESH AIR NEEDED IN KITCHENS? 


Yes. Kitchens must have windows. 
Kitchenettes must have either windows or a mechanical system which 


changes the air at least 6 times in an hour. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE DANGER OF KITCHEN FIRES? 


The landlord must fire-retard the walls and ceilings of all kitchenettes 
of equip them with sprinkler heads. 


ARE GAS REFRIGERATORS STILL LEGAL? 
Some types of old gas refrigerators are illegal as of October 1, 1961. 
If the Health Inspector comes to look at your refrigerator, be sure 
to let him in. | 


ANY OTHER QUESTIONS? 
YES. HOW DO I PROP OPEN A DOOR? 

You don’t. If you need to hold the door open for a minute, do it with 
a free hand or get someone else to do it, 

This includes the door to your apartment and the doors into any 


public halls or entranceways. 
Landlords are required to provide self-closing doors. This is for your 


protection in case of fire. 
A closed door will slow down fire and keep smoke out of your apatt- 
ment. Any person who uses any device to prop a door open is breaking 


the law. 


HOW DO I GET MY MAIL? 


The landlord may have your mail delivered directly-to your apartment 
or room. Otherwise, he must provide a mailbox with your name on it. 


ARE THE SIGNS POSTED IN MY BUILDING PROTECTED BY THE LAW? 
Yes, Any sign which the law requires to be posted in a room or build- 

ing cannot be tampered with in any way. 

VIOLATIONS & COMPLAINTS 


WHAT ARE THE PENALTIES FOR BREAKING THESE RULES? 


They’re stiff. Any person who breaks the housing laws or assists in 
breaking them can be fined up to $500 or imprisoned for 30 days, or 


both. . 
A second offense can mean a maximum fine of $1,000 or up to one’ 
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year in prison, or both. 
THESE PENALTIES APPLY TO YOUR LANDLORD, YOUR 


GUESTS, YOUR FAMILY, AND YOU. 


CAN MY LANDLORD EVICT ME FOR MAKING A COMPLAINT? 
No. You have a legal right to make a complaint. 


WHAT IF | HAVE A COMPLAINT? 

Suppose there is an illegal condition in your apartment or in your 
building. 

First, let your landlord know about it. 

If within a reasonable length of time he doesn’t do anything about 


it, you should make your complaint to the proper agency. 
DON'T STOP PAYING YOUR RENT. This will give your land- 
lord a reason for legal action against you — even if you have a justified 


complaint. 
You can make your complaint by writing, phoning, or going in petson. 
If there is time, it is best to write and keep a copy of the letter. 


WHERE CAN I GET HELP? 
For all the questions or complaints you may have, there are people 


ready to help you. 
You can get faster service by knowing what agency handles your 


problem. 
The following lists tell you where to call if you need help. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS (DIVISION OF HOUSING) about... 


Too many people in one room. 

Not enough water (hot or cold). 

Bad plumbing. 

Unsanitary conditions (garbage, dirt, vermin, etc.). 

Bad lighting. 3 

Stoves or refrigerators in bad condition. 

Repairs needed. 

No janitor service. 

(from noon Saturday to 9 A.M. Monday, and on holidays, calls 
from all boroughs should go to WHitehall 3-3600) 


INFORMATION COMPLAINTS 


BNA SYP 


MANHATTAN 

Municipal Bldg. 18th floor 

New York 7, N. Y. WH 3-3600 WHitehall 3-3535 
BROOKLYN 

Municipal Bldg., 8th floor TR 5-7100 MAin 4-5650 

Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
BRONX 

1932 Arthur Avenue | 

Bronx 57, N. Y. LU 3-5520 LUdlow 3-9567 
QUEENS 

120-55 Queens Blvd. 3 

Kew Gardens 24, N. Y. BO 8-5000 BOulevard 8-6918 
RICHMOND 

Borough Hall 

St. George, Staten Island 1,N. Y. GI 7-1000 GlIbraltar 7-1000 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH about eee 


Not enough heat. 
Gas heaters or refrigerators or stoves not working properly, 


Rats. 

Dirty vacant lots, 

Garbage left in buildings. 

(from noon Saturday to 9 A.M. Monday, and on holidays, calls 
from all boroughs should go to WOrth 4-3800) 


MANHATTAN 
125 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. W Orth 4-3800 


BROOKLYN 
295 Flatbush Avenue Ext., Brooklyn 1,N.Y. TRiangle 5-9400 


BRONX 


AYN ps 


1826 Arthur Avenue, Bronx 57, N. Y. LUdlow 3-5500 
QUEENS 
90-37 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N. Y. ‘OLympia 8-6600 
RICHMOND 


51 Stuyvesant Place, St. George, S.I.1, N.Y. SAint George 7-6000 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY, GAS, & ELECTRICITY about... 


1, Electric wiring needs repair. 

2. Leaks in water supply to the building. 

3. Leaks in toilets, showers, baths and faucets. 
4, Any other waste of water. 


MANHATTAN 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Water, 24th fl.; Gas and Electricity, 23rd 4. 
BROOKLYN 

Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. | 

Water, 3rd fl,; Gas and Electricity, 6th fi: TRiangle 5-7100 


BRONX 
1932 Arthur Avenue, Bronx 57, N .Y. CYpress 9-2000 


QUEENS 
120-55 Queens Blvd., Kew Gardens 24,N. Y. BOulevard 8-5000 


RICHMOND 
Borough Hall, St. George, S, I. 1, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-3600 


SAint George 7-0840 
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TEMPORARY STATE HOUSING RENT COMMISSION about... 


1. Periodic painting. 
2. Overcharges. 
3. Reduced services. 
LOWER MANHATTAN (South side 110th Se. & below) 

2 Lafayette Street, New York 7, N. Y. REctor 2-0112 
UPPER MANHATTAN (North side 110th St. & above) 

$41 West 145th Screet, New York 31,N.¥. | FOundation 8-5100° 
BROOKLYN 

81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1, New York UlLster 8-1200 
BRONX 


1910 Arthur Avenue, Bronx 57, N. Y. CY press 9-0100 
QUEENS | 

164-19 Hillside Ave., Jamaica 32, N.Y. JAmaica 6-2040 
RICHMOND 


58 Gordon Street, Stapleton, S. I. 4, N. Y. Gibraltar 7-8122 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR POLLUTION CONTROL about... 


1. Too much smoke, 
2. Ashes flying from incinerators. 


ALL BOROUGHS a 
- 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. . WoOrth 4-0495 

COMMISSION ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS about... 
Racial or religious discrimination. 


ALL BOROUGHS 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N, Y. REctor 2-5300 


DEPARTMENT OF SANITATION 


To get rid of old furniture, stoves, mattresses or other bulky items, 
call the Department of Sanitation. They will set a day for you to put 
bulky junk on the sidewalk to be carted away. 

This is a free service. But don’t put your things on the sidewalk before 
the date you set with the collection service. 


MANHATTAN WEST COlumbus 5-7550 
MANHATTAN EAST ATwater 9-1800 


BRONX _ CYpress 9-4000 

BROOKLYN WEST TRiangle 5-7545 
BROOKLYN EAST TRiangle 5-7545 
QUEENS WEST Virginia 9-6470 
QUEENS EAST Virginia 9-6465 


RICHMOND _ Glbraltar 7-8500 
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LEGAL AID SOCIETY about... 


1. Any papers or notices from your landlord which you don’t understand. 
2. Any problem on which you need a lawyer. 


BRONX AND UPPER MANHATTAN (96th St. & above) 


290 Lenox Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


ENright 9-1500 


BROOKLYN, QUEENS & LOWER MANHATTAN (Below 96th St.) 


11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE AREA 
249 Sullivan Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-2755 


GRamercy 3-1896 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN about... 
Anything concerning the health or welfare of children. 


ALL BOROUGHS 


112 East 19th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


INDEX 


ACCESS TO APARTMENT OR 
ROOM | 
Advance notice required 
Right of entry 
AIR POLLUTION 
Flying ashes 
Smoke 
APARTMENTS 
Maximum number of persons 
Subletting 
BATHROOMS 


Number required 
Ventilation 

CELLARS 
Mattress storage restrictions __ 

CLEANING 
Apartments —__. 
Building and yards 
Rooms 


m 
Sidewalk. __ oo 
COMPLAINTS 
Air pollution 
Dirty vacant lots 
Discrimination — 
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SPring 7-3800 


Garbage collection 19 
Heat 20 
Incinerator 21 
anitor service 19 
ks and waste of water____ 19 , 20 
Painting 19,21 
Plumbing 19 
Reduction of services 21 
Rent overcharges HHH S221 
Repairs 19 
Rodents and insects 19, 20 
Stoves and refrigerators 19 5 20 
Unsanitary conditions 19, 20 
Water, hot or cold 
DISCRIMINATION 5 
DOORS 
Kept closed 17 
EVICTIONS 8,18 
EXTERMINATION — 
RODENTS AND INSECTS 12 
FINES 17 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Passageways to be clear 16 
Penalties for obstructions 16 
GARBAGE» 
Cans 12 
City Collection 12 


Dumbwaiters 12 
Hours of Collection —_ 11 
Incinerators 11,12 


HALLS AND STAIRS 
Baby carriage storage__.. 16 


Lighting . 15 
HEAT : 

Central systems 14 

Complaints 15, 20 

Hours required : 14 


Space heaters 
Temperature required... 15 


JANITOR 
How to fad him ou 3 
Service requirements 13 
KITCHENS AND 
KITCHENETTES : 
Fire Protection 17 
Ventilation 16 
LANDLORD 
How © and hin 3 
LEGAL AID 22 
LIGHTING 
Hours of service 15 
Laundry rooms , 16 
Stairways and halls 15 
MAIL BOXES 17 


MANAGING AGENT 

How to fad him.w:t—<i«~S 
NEW YORK CITY DEPART- 
MENTS AND:- COMMISSION 


Air Pollution Control 21 

Buildings 19 
Health : 20 

Intergroup Relations 21 

Sanitation 21 

Water Supply, Gas and 

Electricity 20 

OCCUPANCY 

Apartments 10 

Children, restricted... = 9 

Single rooms 9 
PAINTING : 

Colors : 14 

Damage from 13 

How often 14 

Protection of furniture 13 

Repainting. 13, 14 
PENAL LAW, SECTION 2040 8 
REFRIGERATORS 

Complaints 17 

Defects 19, 20 


REGISTRATION 


Landlord 3 
Managing agent | 4 
RENT COMMISSION..._—ss 21 
RENTING AND SUBLETTING 
Controls BS ae 
Deposits on apartments 7 
ercharges 97 
Receipts 5 
Reductions 7 
Refunds 7 
Subleting 5 
REPAIRS , 
(See COMPLAINTS) | 
ROOMING HOUSES AND. 
SINGILE ROOM OCCUPANCY 
Permits required t—‘“i«s 
_ Restrictions as to children ___. 4 5 9 
Toilets required 10 
ROOMS 
Single room occupancy | 9 
Size required 9 
SERVICES 
Extermination 12 
Garbage and waste collections.11, 12 
Heat 14 9 15 
Hot water 15 
rng : 13 
il delivery 17 
Restoration of 758 
SIGNS 
Building registration number_. 3 
Janitor location 13 
Rooming house 9 
Single room occupancy 9 
Tampering unlawful 17 


SLEEPING ROOMS 
Maximum number of persons 8 » 9 
Mirimum size — 8,9 
Violation for overcrowding — 10 , 17 
VENTILATION 


Bathrooms 11 

Kitchens and kitchenettes 16 
VIOLATIONS 

Penalties 17 

Persons responsible 14 417 
WALLPAPER 13 
WATER : 

Complaints 19 

Heaters 15 

Hot - 15 

Leaks 19 » 20 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
NEW YORK 7.N. Y. 


PAUL R. SCREVANE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr, James Farmer, 
executive Secretary, 
Congress on Racial Equality, 
38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York, 


Re: Civil Rights Demonstrators Protection Law 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On May 8th 1 introduced a bill in the City Council which may 
be of interest to you, [his bill would protect residents of New York City 
from possible ciscrimination by agencies of the City for having taken part 
in free@om rides and sit-in demonstrations in the south, At the present 
time this bill is in Committee awaiting to be reported out to the Council 
as a whole, | 


For your infcrmation, enclosed are several copies of the bill 
and its accompanying release, 


I invite any comments you may have concerning this bill, If 
you feel there are aspects of this legislation which require clarification, 
a member of my staff will de aappy to speak with you or with your | 
organization, 


Please feel free to contact me, 


Very truly yours, 

4 z 
pili! fl. Ce 
Faul R, Screvane. 
President of the Council 


THE COUNCIL 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
May 8, 1962 


No, Int, No, 


Introduced by The President (Mr, Screvane) 

A LOCAL LAW 
To amend the administrative code of the city of New York, in relation to declaring 
certain actions, no disqualification with respect to public employment, eligibility 
for license and to other provisions of the administrative code. 
Be it enacted by the council as follows: 


Section 1, Chapter forty-one of the administrative code of the city of New York 


is hereby amended by adding thereto a new title, to be title Z to read as follows: 


TITLE Z 
Civil Rights Demonstrators Protection Law 


$Z41-1.0 Legislative Declaration. -- 
It is hereby found that the letter and spirit of the constitution of the United States are 
being violated in some jurisdictions under color of law witn the result that persons 
from this city and state, as well as from other states, are being subjected to 
discriminatory treatment in the exercise of their constitutional rights because of 
race or because they seek the removal of unconstitutional barriers to equal rights, 

Such persons, sometimes referred to as freedom riders and sit-ins, as well 
as other law-abiding citizens, intent upon peaceful resistance to discrimination, 
segregation and the achievement of the constitutional rights of all persons in all 
jurisdictions of the United States, nave suffered the stigma of criminal proceedings, 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the city to remove or to neutralize by afford- 
ing to such residents appropriate relief to the fullest extent possible, the effect upon 
residents of this city of such criminal proceedings, resulting from the attempted use 
of public transportation facilities and other places of public accommodation, 

§Z41-2.0 Removal of Disability or Disqualification. -- 
Notwithstanding any provision of this code to the contrary, no person shall be denied 
any license, right, benefit or privilege extended by this code, or suffer any other 
disability or disqualification thereunder, or be denied the right of employment by the 
city of New York, solely because of participation in any peaceful demonstration or 
other peaceful activity, the object of which is to resist discriminatory treatment in any 


place of public accommodation as defined by section forty of the civil rights law, or to 


achieve equal rignts for all persons regardless of race, creed, color or national origin. 
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THE COUNCIL 


OF 
THE City OF NEW YORK 
City HALL 

ROBERT A. Low 

COUNCILMAN, 22° DISTRICT 
4 WEST S8tT" STREET 
New York 19,N. Y. 
PLaza 5-0300 December 5th, 1963 


Mr. Norman Hill 
Program Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Re: Proposed Legislation to Suspend or 
Revoke Licenses for Discriminatory 
Practices 


Dear Mr. Hill: 


On August 20, 1963, I introduced into the City Council a 
bill Taken No. 279) providing for the denial, suspension 
or revocation of licenses, permits or franchises on account 
of discriminatory practices. I am enclosing a copy of this 
proposed legislation. 


Since, to my knowledge, this is the first legislative pro- 
posal to approach the problem of discrimination through the 
licensing power, it is important to me to have the benefit 
of your experience and views prior to formal hearings on 
the ‘bill. . 


I am calling a small meeting of representatives of groups 
interested in civil rights to discuss this bill, at my office, 
6th floor, 4 West 58th Street, New York City, on Wednesday, 
December 18th, at 3:00 p.m. 


Would you kindly call my office - PLaza 5-0300 - and let me 
know whether it will be possible for you to attend. 


Si rely, 


Robert A. Js | 
RAL: RW , 


Enclosure 
ec: Carl Rachlin, Esq. 


_ THE COUNCIL 


City of New York 


August 20, 1963 
No. 347 _ Int. No. 279 


Introduced by MR. LOW—read and referred to the Committee on Labor and Industry. 


A LOCAL LAW 


To amend the administrative code of the city of New York, in 
relation to the denial, suspension or revocation of licenses, per- 
mits or franchises on account of discriminatory practices. 


Be tt enacted by the Council as follows: 

Section 1. The administrative code of the city of New York is hereby amended 
by adding to chapter 51 thereof a new title to follow title X, to be title XX, denial, 
suspension or revocation of licenses, permits or franchises on account of discriminatory 
practices in the city of New York, to read as follows: 

TITLE XX 
UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATORY PRAcTICES OF APPLICANTS For Or Hotvers OF LICENSES, 
PERMITS OR FRANCHISES 

§ XX-51.10 In the city of New York, with its great cosmopolitan population con- 
sisting of large numbers of persons differing in race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, there is no greater damage to health, morals, safety and welfare of the city 
and its inhabitants than the exercise of practices of discrimination against any of its 
inhabitants because of differences of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 
The council hereby finds and declares that practices of discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry, are a cause of civil disorder and thereby 
threaten the rights and proper privileges of the city’s inhabitants and menace the 


health, morals, safety and welfare of the city and the institutions and foundations of a 


democratic state. 
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§ XX-51.20 (a) The direct or indirect commission of unlawful discriminatory 
practices, as defined in this title, by any applicant for the issuance or renewal of a 
license, permit or franchise from any department or agency of this city, or by any exist- 
ing licensee, permitee or franchise holder, shall be grounds for the denial of an applica- 
tion for any license, permit or franchise, or for the renewal thereof, or for the suspension 
or revocation of any said license, permit or franchise. 

(b) Any license, permit, or franchise suspended solely by reason of this title, 
may be reinstated upon such terms and conditions as may be established by the ap- 
propriate department or agency in its discretion. 

§ XX-51.30 (a) It shall be an unlawful discriminatory practice: 

(1) For an employer, because of the race, color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry of any individual, directly or indirectly, to refuse to hire or employ or to bar or to 
discharge from employment such individual or to discriminate against such individual 
in compensation or in terms, conditions or privileges of employment. 

(2) For any employer to discharge or otherwise discriminate against any individual 
because he has opposed any unlawful discriminatory practice, as defined in this title, 
or because he has filed a complaint, testified, or assisted in any proceeding under this 
chapter ; 

(3) For any person, firm, corporation, association, or organization, being the owner, 
lessee, proprietor, manager, superintendent, agent or employee of any place of public 
accommodation resort or amusement, because of race, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry of any individual, directly or indirectly, to refuse, withhold from or deny to 
such individual any of the accommodations, advantages, facilities or privileges thereof; 

(4) For any person, firm, corporation, association, or organization being the owner, 
lessee, sub-lessee or managing agent of, or otherwise having the right of ownership 


or possession of or the right to sell, rent or lease commercial space, because of the 


race, color, religion, national origin, or ancestry of any individual or individuals, directly 
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or indirectly, to refuse to sell, rent, lease or otherwise deny to or withhold from any 
such. individual or individuals such commercial space, or to discriminate against any 
individual or individuals because of the race, color, religion, national origin, or nscale 
in the terms, conditions or privileges, of the sale, rental or lease of any such com- 
mercial space, or in the furnishing of facilities or services in connection therewith ; 

(5) For any person, firm, corporation, association or organization, directly or in- 
directly to aid, abet, incite, compel, or coerce the doing of any unlawful discriminatory 
practice as defined in this title, or to attempt to do so. 

§ XX-51.40 (a) Any individual claiming to be aggrieved by an unlawful dis- 
criminatory practice as defined in this title may file with the Commission on Human 
Rights of this city, a verified complaint in writing which shall state the name and 
address of the person, firm, corporation, association or organization alleged to have 
committed the unlawful discriminatory practice complained of and shall set forth the 
particulars theerof and such other ‘ibiseilli as may be required by the commission. 

(b) ‘The commission shall investigate any such complaint within 10 days of the 
filing thereof. After such investigation and upon making a determination of probable 
cause for crediting the allegations of the complaint, a hearing shall commence before 


the commission with reasonable speed but in no event later than three (3) weeks from — 


the date of the filing of the complaint. The commission shall have the power to take 
testimony and to tssue subpoenaes. If, after such hearings, it shall find and determine 
that any person, firm, corporation, association or organization has engaged in, or is 
engaging in unlawful discriminatory practices as defined in this title, the commission 
shall file with the appropriate city department or agency, a complaint requesting as relief 
the suspension, revocation or denial of any license, permit or franchise. Such complaint 


shall be filed in the name of the commission and shall disclose the findings of the 


commission. 
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I Within twenty (20) days after receipt of such complaint, the department or agency 


2 shall conduct a hearing thereon in the manner employed by such department or agency 


3 in the suspension or revocation of any license, permit or franchise. The department or 


4 agency shall make findings and shall render a decision promptly. 


5 §2. This local law shall take effect thirty days after enactment. 
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The following wire was sent today: 


THE HONORABLE LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NORM 


ON FARM LABOR 


GRamercy 3-0284 


July 21, 1964 


re 
“ 
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WE RESPECTFULLY URGE YOU INSTRUCT INTERIOR SECRETARY UDALL TO WITHDRAW 


WESTLANDS (CALIFORNIA) WATER DISTRICT CONTRACT PROVIDING FEDERALLY- 


FINANCED IRRIGATION WATER, AND REVISE IT TO COMPLY WITH 62-YEAR-OLD 


RECLAMATION POLICY TO PROTECT FAMILY FARMERS AND PREVENT LAND AND 


WATER MONOPOLY. PRESENT CONTRACT WOULD BENEFIT BIG LANDHOLDERS SUCH 


AS SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY AT TAXPAYERS' EXPENSE. IT WILL ALSO 


PERPETUATE FACTORIES IN THE FIELD WITH THEIR CONCOMITANT OF UNDERPAID — 


FARM LABOR. OUR COMMITMENT TO WAR AGAINST POVERTY AND PRINCIPLES OF 


RECLAMATION ACT ARE AT STAKE. 
LOUIS H. BEAN 
FAY BENNETT 
JAMES B. CAREY 
REV. EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 
JAMES FARMER 
L. H. FOSTER 
RABBI ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 
HENRY B. HERMAN 
ROBERT W. HUDGENS 
NELSON JACKSON 
JACOB M. KAPLAN 
ISADOR LUBIN 


ROOM 1000 


ARCHBISHOP ROBERT E. LUCEY 
BENJAMIN E. MAYS 

JAMES G. PATTON 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 

WALTER P. REUTHER 

WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS 

DORE SCHARY 

PAUL S. TAYLOR 

NORMAN THOMAS 

REV. JAMES L. VIZZARD, S.J. 
ROWLAND WATTS 

JOSEPHINE WILKINS 


ll2 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK N.Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
1964 


There are approximately fifty-three thousand registered voters 

in Manhattan's Ninth Assembly District, the area served by the 

Lexington Democratic Club. Either through ignorance or apathy, 
fully thirty percent of these voters -- the "missing one-third" 
-- failed to exercise their franchise by voting in the 1963 


Election. 


As an Election District (E.D.) Captain, you will be the immediate 

link between the voters and their candidates and Club. When 

voters are ignorant, you must inform them. When they are apa- 

thetic, you must engage their interest. IT IS YOUR JOB TO GET 

THAT "MISSING ONE-THIRD" TO THE POLLS IN '64, AND, WHENEVER 

POSSIBLE, TO CUT INTO REPUBLICAN MAJORITIES BY CHANGING REPUB- 

LICAN VOTERS TO DEMOCRATIC VOTERS. | 


To do this, you will be active during the specific campaign 
periods: canvassing, circulating petitions, and manning the 
polls on Primary and Election Days. But, being a good Captain 
is a year'round job which requires that you keep in touch with 
the voters in your E.D. at all times. The contacts you make 
before the campaign begins will facilitate your job during the 


_ rush of the campaign period, 


Bring your voters to the Club's meetings on Monday and Thursday 
evenings. 


When the voters have problems, try to help. 


That failing, bring the voters in to meet the District Leaders, 
Alice Sachs and Richard Lane, who will offer assistance. 


Keep your eyes open for possible House Captains and other | 
assistants. You will need all the help you can get to do your | 
‘ 


job well. 


When necessary, the Club has on hand A VARIETY OF PAMPHLETS AND 
PUBLICATIONS which will help to explain the Democratic -- and 
the Reform -- story to the voters in your E.D. Some of the 
publications available are: "The Lexington Democrat," a Club 
newsletter published several times during the year; The Lex- 
ington Democratic Club Story, a history of the LDC; and Life 


in the Ninth, a guide to various neighborhood services and 
institutions. Specific campaign pamphlets and throw-~-aways 
will be supplied during the campaign. 


Pe eee tN em 


Because a good Captain is an informed Captain, you should be 
thoroughly familiar with the issues involved in the coming 
campaign. Know your candidates and their records; have the 
facts on hand. Know the names of important officers of the 
Lexington Club. (It is a good idea to carry Membership 
Application cards with you -- and to distribute them at 
every opportunity.) 


And always remember that as an Election District Captain, you 
are the personal representative of your Party -- your influence 
on the voters may change the course of the political "life in 
the Ninth." 


Se a ee 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


DEFINITIONS 


I. 


Lie 


PETITIONS 
A. DEFINITION AND FUNCTION 
B. PREPARATION FOR PETITION PERIOD 


C. PETITION PERIOD: CANVASSING 


THE PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


A. PREPARATIONS FOR PRIMARY DAY 


B. PRIMARY DAY OPERATIONS 


In New York State, a Primary Election is one which involves 
voters and candidates of the same party during which the 
enrolled members of one or another of the three legal parties 
in the state* elect candidates to certain party offices and 
nominate candidates for certain public offices. (These latter 
candidates are elected to office during the general elections 
in November.) 


If there is more than one candidate-.for any office or nomination 
on the Primary Day Ballot, the ensuing contest is known as a 
contested primary. If there is only one candidate for an office 
or nomination, the result is called an uncontested primary. 


PETITIONS 
A. DEFINITION The names of all candidates for party 
| AND FUNCTION office and candidates for certain 


public offices are placed on the Primary 
Day ballot by means of Petitions. (The 
petition itself is a piece of colored paper -- green, for 

the Democrats -=- upon which there appears a statement to 

the effect that the petition's signers intend to support 
certain candidates in the Primary Election.) The process 

of placing these names on the ballot is known as designation; 
the petitions, naturally enough, are called designating 
petitions. 


° Republicans, Democrats, and Liberals -- parties which polled 
__.at least 50,000 votes for their gubernatorial candidates at 
the last gubernatorial election. | 
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The number of signatures required to place the candidate's 
name on the Primary Day ballot varies with the office. 


1. 


Ce 


Party Office: 


ae District Leader: five per cent of the enrolled Democrats 
in the Assembly District (A.D.) or three hundred and 
fifty signatures; whichever number is less. 


be. County Committeeman: five per cent of the enrolled 
Democrats in the Election District. 


Each of these officials is elected (in odd-numbered years) 
at the Primary Election for a two-year term in office. 


Public Office: 


ae State Assemblyman: three hundred and fifty signatures 
in the Assembly District. 


b. Congressman, State Senator, City Councilman, and 
Municipal Court Judge: seven hundred and fifty 
Signatures from each district involved. 


ce Borough President and other borough-wide offices: 
two thousand, five hundred signatures in the borough. 


d. Mayor and other city-wide offices: five thousand 
Signatures throughout the city. 


Each of the officials named above is nominated on Primary 
Day. He is elected at the general election in November 
when he defeats the candidates of the opposition parties. 


(N.B. These signature requirements apply to the three 
legal parties. Independent groups do not elect Party 
officials; they enter their candidates in the general 
elections by means of nominating petitions, and the 
Signature requirements are somewhat higher.) 


Because the Primary Election is strictly a party affair, 
designating petitions may be circulated and signed only by 
enrolled members of the party which the petitions represent. 
In order to comply with legal regulations, petitions must be 
witnessed by a person resident in the A.D. where signatures 


are sought. 


Be 


PREPARATION Well in advance of Petition Period, you 


FOR PETITION should: (1) familiarize yourself with 
PERIOD the Club's records and files for your 


E.D.3; (2) organize a detailed "breakdown" 
of the enrolled Democrats in your E.D.; and, (3) learn about 
the issues and the candidates. 


Ze Records available at the Club: 


Prior to the 1964 Petition Period, the Club will have 
compiled a 1964 Workers File (the ‘Gold File') in which 
you will find the names of E.D. Captains, Inspectors, 
witnesses, poll watchers, canvassers, office workers, 
and members of the Club's Legal Committee. 


Also available to you are: 


ae LDC Member File: members listed both alphabetically 
and ‘by E.D. | 


b. County Committee File: containing the names of persons 
serving on the County Committee. 


ce Election District Miscellaneous File: containing 
Oo" x 11" folders in which there may be found past 
breakdowns and voters lists organized on an E.D. 
basis. 


de. Petition Signers File: containing the names of past 
petition signers organized on an E.D. basis. 


e. Reverse Telephone Book with telephones listed by 
street address rather than name. Numbers here are 
often more recent than those in the latest alpha- 
betical directory. 


f. Official Canvass, a city publication listing the 
tallies in various contests in the E.D.'s during 
the last general election. 


Co 


The Election District Breakdown 


To supplement the files already available to you at 
the Club, you will want to organize an extensive 
breakdown of the enrolled Democrats, Liberals, and 


Independents in your District. 


Once you have listed the voters alphabetically on the 
House Lists: 


Ge 


be 


de 


Ce 


f. 


Ze 


he 


Fill in the Party Registration in the space pro- 
vided. 


Check the Petition Signers file and place "P '63" 
on the House List to indicate year of signing. 


Cheek the County Committee file and place "CC '63" 
en the House List to indicate year of County Com- 


mittee membership. 


Check the Election District file to find names of 
LDC members. 


Check the Inspectors file to find the names of the 
Inspectors in your E.D. from the last election. 


Fill in the telephone numbers in the place indicated 
on the House List. 


Go into all walk-ups and self-service elevator 
buildings in your E.D. to obtain the apartment 
numbers of Democrats from the name lists next to 
the bell or from mail box lists. 


In houses with elevator men, find at least one 
favorable Democratic tenant and ask him to supply 
a list of Democrats' apartment numbers. If neces- 
sary, ask the elevator man to help. 


ALWAYS FILL OUT THE HOUSE LISTS IN DUPLICATE 


While preparing these breakdowns be sure to be on the 
lookeout for potential House Captains and assistants. 
You will need all the help you can get to do a first- 
rate job during petition period. 


Operations immediately precedin ang petition period 


a. Learn the important campaign dates: first day te 


circulate petitions ( y, last day to hand 
in petitions at the Club ( ), Primary 
Day ( ), registration period ( - 


); and Election Day (November 3, 1964). 


be Know the names of actual and potential candidates 
for | party and public office. 


ce Know the general rules governing registration -- 
CITIZENSHIP, LITERACY, AND RESIDENCE OF ONE YEAR 


iN THE STATE, FOUR MONTHS IN THE CITY, AND THIRTY 
DAYS IN THE ELECTION DISTRICT. 3 | 


do. ieiepnone residents of elevator man apartment houses 
and make specific appointments to to s see them as early 
as “possible. Otherwise you may “not be able to get into 
the buildings. 


e- if you do not live in the particular A.D. in which you 
wili be circulating petitions, make sure that the Club 
furnishes you with a witness who does each time you 
wish to canvass -- to be legal, a petition must be 
witnessed by someone living in the A.D. where the 
petition is circulated, 


Now having completed an annotated breakdown of your E.D. and 
having made a physical survey of the area, you should have 
a rough idea of the Democratic strength in the area. You 
are ready to begin canvassing for petition signatures. 


Ce 
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PETITION Although the main purpose of canvassing 
PERIOD: during F-tition Period is the gathering 
CANVASSING of signatures for the designating petitions, 


an equally important value of Petition 
Period is that it affords you an oppor- 


tunity to get in touch with the voters in your E.D. and to 
inform them about the Lexington Club, and the Primary and 
general elections. 


ls General Preparations for Canvassing 


Generally speaking, the best hours for canvassing are 
from 5:30-9:30 on Monday-Thursday evening. Next best 
are Friday and Sunday evenings; then, Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, but it is best to canvass at times 
when the entire family is home. 


Before going out to canvass, you should gather the 
following supplies: 


petitions for your E.D. 

your annotated breakdown house lists 
general Club literature 

specific camvaign literature 

"Sorry I Missed You" cards 

a pen with black ink 

Club membership application forms 


2. Actual Canvassing 


Be 


be 


The first problem in canvassing, obviously, is to 
get inside an apartment when no appointment has 
been set up and there has been no previous contact 
with the occupant. (Needless to say, these things 
should have been done whenever possible.) Ifa 
man and woman are canvassing together, the woman, 
generally, should speak first. "I'm from the 
Lexington Democratic Club," she should begin, 

"and I'd like to speak to you about the coming 
election." 


Once inside the apartment, you should explain the 
Significance of the offices for which you are 
seeking petition signatures before requesting any 


Signatures. Never high-pressure people into signing 
a petition: BE PO'.ITzE, BUT FIRM. 


i: SO 


Spend extra time with people who are inclined to 
be friendly even if they make it clear that they 
do not wish to sign petitions in general or this 


one in particular. 


6. In addition to explaining the immediate business 
at hand, tell your contacts about Primary Day, 
registration period, and Election Day. If the 
voters expect to be out of town during regis- 
tration period or on Election Day, tell them 
about Central Registration, absentee registration, 
and absentee voting. Ask campaign or law com- 
mittee for information on this. 


d. Always be on the lookout for assistants and House 
Captains, poll watchers, canvassers, runners, and 


potential Club members. 


e. Leave "Sorry I Missed You" cards under the door 
when voters are not at home. 


3 Turning in Petitions: Updating Breakdowns 


a. Bring your petitions down to the Club after can- 
vassing to be checked by a member of the Club's 
legal committee. 


be. Each evening, as you finish canvassing, make 
additional notations on your house iists to 
indicate the attitudes of your voters. Adda 
word or two about his ideas on political issues 
or anything else you will want to remember. 


ce. As you discover the names of people who have moved 
or died since the last election, add the information 


to your house list. 


Finally, do not be discouraged if other Captains seem to 
be gathering more signatures more quickly than you. Such 
Captains may have canvassed the same E.D. for several 
years; may have a generally easier E.D.; or may be doing 
a superficial job. 


Canvass at the pace which seems best for you. 


II, THE PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


ise PREPARATIONS There is usually an interval of 
FOR PRIMARY approximately six weeks between the 
DAY end of Petition Period and the Primary 


Election itself. This period should be 
used to perform the following tasks. 


1. Canvassing for the Primary: 


a. Canvass those voters you missed during Petition Period. 
You will follow the same procedure here as during 
Petition Period, except that now you can eliminate 
discussion of petitions and concentrate upon the Primary 
itself. Be sure to keep your house lists up to date, 


b. During the last Saturday, Sunday, and Monday before 
the Primary, you should return to visit favorable 
voters, using any extra time to contact voters you 
have not yet'seen, Tell the voters again about 


candidates, polling places and yoting hours. 


Ask each voter approximately when he ititends to vote, 
and make a notation of this information. 


IF YOU DO NOT REMIND EACH VOTER DURING THE LAST 
SEVENTY-TWO HOURS, YOU WILL HAVE A LARGE PERCENTAGE 
OF ABSENTEES ‘ON PRIMARY DAY. 


2e Clerical work to be done before Primary Day 


ae During the last three days before the Primary, you 
should make a list of favorable voters (house by 
house, in alphabetical order) with as many copies 
as you can type. Be sure to include apartment and 
telephone numbers on this list so that you can 
easily ‘pull' these voters on Primary Day. 


b. Be sure that all persons who have moved or died are 
indicated in your enrollment notebook which will be 
used by your poll watcher. Make a special notation 
about houses which have been demolished, 
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c. Line up poll watchers (one must be on duty at all 
times; as many as three may be needed during the 
seven-hour election) and canvasser-runners who will 
'pull' voters on Primary Day. Try to get these 
assistants from your own E.D. The Club will supply 
names when necessary. Get to know the two Democratic 
Inspectors in your E.D. 


ds Various E.D.'s can be canvassed on Primary Day either 
by telephone or doorbell ringing. When telephone 
canvassing is indicated, be sure to line up an 
apartment near the polls from which you can make 


calls. 
PRIMARY DAY Voting hours on Primary Day are from 
TIMETABLE 3 P.M. to 10 P.M. You should be at 


the polls with your first poll-watcher 
no later than 2:30 P.M. Have with you: 


lL. Your Watchers' Certificates, entitling people to 
watch the voters. Give two each to your watchers; 
keep two for yourself. 

2. Several copies of your ‘favorable voters’ list. 


36 Your E.D. enrollment notebooks Give this to 
your first watcher. 


4, Blank file cards and papers 


5 Instruction sheets for Inspectors and poll 
watchers. 


6. Vote counting instructions. 


7 Tally sheets. 
8. Dimes for telephone calls. 


Make sure that the police and two Inspectors from each 
major party are present at the polls by 2:45 P.M. (The 
Chairman of the Inspectors is a Democrat in even-numbered 
E.D.'s; a Republican in odd-numbered E.D.'s.) If the 
police and the Republicans have not arrived by 2:45, call 
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the local Republican Club or the appropriate police 
precinct. If the Democrats have not arrived, calli the 


Lexing ton Club. 


Introduce yourself and your first watcher to everybody. 
Be relaxed and friendly, but firm; don't be antagonistic. 


See that the voting machine is opened properly by 3 P.M. 
Before the polls open, mark the name and badge number 
of the policemen on duty and the names of Inspectors and 
first watchers for both parties on your tally sheets. 

As other policemen and watchers-.come on duty, a2” their 


names « 


1. Procedure during voting. 


ae As each Democrat votes, the watcher will check his 
name off. Make sure that the name of the voter 
appears on the E.D. list and that it is not marked 
"moved! or 'died'. The only Democrats entitled to 
vote when their names °» not appear on the E.D. 
list are those who are ‘specially enzulled' 
Democrats or those who transferred ti.2:ir Democratic 
enrollment. This information will a, .ear in the 
registration book. Any person who do-’s not appear 


b. As each Democrat votes, the watcher w.1l check 
his name on the E-D. enrollment list -r add it 
where the enrollment is a special or -ransferred 
one. If the voter's name appears on che ‘favorable’ 
list, the watcher will check that too. Every few 
minutes you should check your 'favor3>le' list 
against your watcher's to make sure tiat you are 
up to date on who voted. 


ce Start pulling out favorable voters <z« soon as the 
polls open. Begin with housewives (+s ipplying baby 
sitters where necessary). Then get t» people who 
work at night and are available durin: the day. 
If your E.D. is small and near the ;cLling place, 
intercept homebound workers at abou’. 5:15 P.M. 
Get them to vote before they go hom’. 


de. 


f.. 


Be 


re, | 


After 6 P.M., concentrate on phone calls or 
visits to favorable voters who have not yet 
voted. Keep this up until 10 P.M. Have at 
least one runner working during this period. 
Leave reminder notes in mailboxes or under 
doors for people who are out. 


Make sure your watchers relieve each other 
smoothly. 


Relieve the Democratic Irspectors for dinner. 


Be present as the official watcher when the 


polls close at 10 P.M. -- not one minute later. 


2e When the Polls Close: 


net AF ae a 


Fill in your tally sheet: «fver the count is com= 
pleted and bring the chscts to headquarters. 
Telephone in the reaults of important contests 
as early as possible. | 


CHAPTER TWO 


REGISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Is PRE-REGISTRATION WEEK ACTIVITIES 
A. RECORDS 
B. CANVASSING FOR "FAVORABLES" 


II. REGISTRATION WEEK 
As POLLING PLACE OPERATIONS 


B. PULLING "FAVORABLES" 


Once the Primary Elections have been held, your next big job 
as Captain is preparing for and participating in Registration 
Week, which occurs in mid-October. 


Getting out a maximum favorable registration is a must in a 
successful election campaign, for only those persons who are 
permanently registered; register centrally with the Board of 
Elections before Registration Week; or register locally during 
Registration Week are eligible to vote in the General Election 
in November.* | 


Any citizen who can read and write English, who is over twenty- 
one, and who will have met the residence requirements by 
Election Day may register. (Residence requirements: one year 
in the State, four months in the City, thirty days in the 
Election District. Any change in address, even within the 

same EKlection District, necessitates re-registration.) 


I. PRE-REGISTRATION WEEK ACTIVITIES: 


A. RECORDS Prior to the first day of Registration, 
you should prepare in duplicate a house- 
by~house alphabetical list (with apartment and tele- 
phone numbers) of all people you want to get out to 
register. This is a different list from your full 
breakdowns. Concentrate on: 


1. Persons who registered as Democrats in previous 
years but are not now registered. Determine 
who these persons are by comparing current 
enrollment list (spiral book) with older lists 
from previous years. 


*N.B. Only those persons who register and enroll Democratic 
may sign and circulate Democratic petitions and vote in the 
next Primary Election. 


B. 


=i? .- 


@.- Democrats, or Democratically oriented Independents 
who have recently moved into your Election District. 
You can know best who these persons are only by 
regular canvassing. Check your breakdowns against 
doorbell lists in buildings for new residents. 


CANVASSING In the weeks between Primary 
FOR "FAVORABLES" Day (June 2, 1964) and Regis- 


tration Week (Oct. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
1964) you should do intensive canvassing with new- 
comers who are sympathetic with the Democratic party 
who should be registered during Registration Week. 
These are the "favorables"'. 


At the same time, be on the lookout for older 
residents who are "favorables," too, and whose 
registration is in doubt. There are several of 
these voters in each E.D. 


Use doorknob reminders for potential registrants not 
at home when you call. The Club will provide these. 


Be sure to check these sources for potential 
favorables: 


-- Reverse telephone book (at the Club) to be 
used for new buildings in your Election District. 


-- New apartment buildings in your E.D. 


-- Old registration lists for lapsed voters. 


Telephone Canvassing -- Effective canvassing for 


"favorables", potential Democratic registrants, 

can be handled by telephone. Extra telephones 

will be available at the Club if you don't want 

to use your home phone. Keep in mind that you 

are offering the voter a service -- information he 
needs to qualify himself for voting. You are not 
trying to convert voters. Be positive and polite, 
and be sure to give the information the voter needs 
to know, that is, who must register, why, when, and 
where. | 
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NOTE: If you have not already met your two 
Democratic inspectors*, do so right away. They 
can be extremely helpful to you in Registration 
Week by maintaining a list of registrants so that 
you can know what "favorables" have to be nudged 
to register. 


Call the Club for the names and addresses of your 
E.D. Inspectors. 


II. REGISTRATION WEEK 


In 1964 local registration will take place throughout 
New York City on the following dates: 

October 7 eceidc 53 50 P.M.-10: 50 P.M. 
October 8 .... 5:30 P.M.-10:30 P.M. 
October 9 eeee 5:30 P.M.-10:50 P.M 
October 10 .... 7:00 A.M.-10:30 P.M. 


The Club will furnish Registration Placards to be 
posted in the apartment buildings in your Election 
District. Fill in the address of the polling place 
for your District and post these signs on the evening 
before the first day of Registration Week. 


Ae Polling Place Operations 


On the first day of registration, try to get to 
your polling place as close to 5:00 P.M. as 
possible. Be sure that a map of the Assembly 
District with the Election District boundaries 
clearly marked is posted alongside a list of the 
polling places in the Assembly District. 


Be prepared to help organize the Board of Inspectors 
at your poll. If a Democratic inspector is absent 
at starting time, notify the Club immediately. You 
should be prepared to be sworn in as an inspector 
until a replacement is sent by the Club. (Only a 
registered Democrat may serve!) 


Be sure that you have lined up dinner relief for 
your inspectors, so that someone is on duty at all 
times. This is most important on Saturday! 


*N.B. Inspectors are the official paid agents of the Board of 
Elections who man the polls during Primary Day, Registration 
Week, and General Election Day operations. The State election 
law requires two Democratic and two Republican inspectors for 
each poll. (In the Ninth A.D. inspectors are selected by the 
Club's campaign committee.) 


B. 
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Keep a record of every voter who registers. The 


Club will provide p:.inted forms so that a duplicate 
list can be made giving name, address, apartment 
number and notation on who is either a First Voter 
(never voted anywhere before) or a New Voter (voted 
before but not in this Election District.) 


Inspectors will usually help prepare this list. 
Turn in one copy to the Campaign Chairman; keep 
the other for use in pulling "must" voters on 


Election Day. 


Pulling "Favorables" 


You should check on Friday evening to find out who 
has registered. Then on Saturday, use the phone to 
remind “favorables" to register. Be ready to go 
out yourself or send runners to pull those who 
haven't registered. 


Needless to say, you ought to keep your house 
breakdowns up-to-date, adding new registrants and 
dropping those who have died or moved. If you do 
this, your records will be in proper order for the 
big push -- the General Election Campaign. 


CHAPTER THREE 
GENERAL ELECTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


I. PRE-ELECTION DAY ACTIVITIES 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 


NEW VOTERS' PARTY 
CANVASSING 
RECORDS 


BUILDING PLACARDS 


Ii. ELECTION DAY OPERATIONS 


A. 


B, 


OPENING THE POLL 
DURING THE DAY 
CLOSING THE POLL 


POSTSCRIPT 


Once Registration Week is over, preparations will begin for the 
biggest event of the political year, the General Election in 


November. 


I. 


PRE-ELECTION DAY ACTIVITIES: 


There is usually a period of four weeks between Registration 
week and Election Day. During this time you will be making a 
final bid for votes, concentrating on newly-enrolled voters, 
non-Democrats who show evidence of voting Democratic, and 
Democrats whose allegiance is uncertain. 


A. 


NEW VCTERS' PARTY The first thing on your agenda is the 
mailing of invitations to First and New 
voters for the party which the Club will hold in their honor. 
It is good to address the invitation-letters yourself, but 
if this is impossible, you should furnish the appropriate 
Club officer with a list of addresses. Check with your 
campaign supervisor to find out when you can help with the 
addressing. During 1964, the New Voters' Party is set for 


CANVASSING Do as much door-to-door canvassing as you possi-~ 
| bly can. Call on all new registrants and any 
other voters you have not seen recently, especially Democrats, 
Liberals, and Independents. Always carry the candidate's 
literature and special club campaign literature. Be on the 
look-out for assistants, or persons who can work in the 

Club campaign. Report names and addresses to the Campaign 
Staff. Begin lining up poll watchers, and canvasser-runners 
to assist you on Election Day, and, since various Election 
Districts are canvassable on Election Day primarily by 
telephone, line up an apartment near your polling place for 
telephone calls. DO NOT DEPEND ON FUBLIC TELEPHCNES IN OR 


NEAR THE POLLING PLACE! 


RECORDS Within two weeks after the end of Registration Week, 
club will furnish you with a list of new registrants in your 
Election District. This list is a supplementary enrollment 
list and should be cut up and arranged alphabetically in 

the same manner as the list (and notebook) which you received 


ab. 


before Petition Period. and, since there are bound to be in- 
accuracies in spelling and addresses, check this list against 
your Registration data. 


Check the enrollment of your voters against their previous en- 

-yrollments. In your spiral notebook, mark the names of all 
voters whom you wish to pull on Election Day -=- new voters, first 
voters, and voters who are favorable even though not registered 
as Democrats (see pps 16-17 above). 


Make a special notation of any voters whose votes are to be 
challenged.* One list from the Board of Elections was given to 
you before Registration Week. Another challenge list will be 
prepared by the Board of Elections before Election Day. You 
should check both lists. 


D. BUILDING PLACARDS On the night before the Election, post notices 
of polling places and hours in the apartment 
houses in your E.D. Placards will be supplied by the Club. oe 


II. ELECTICN DAY OPERATIONS 


A. OPENING THE POLLS On Election Day (3 November 1964) the polls 
will be open between 6 A.M. and 9 P.M. You 


should be at the polls at 5:30 A.M. equipped with: 


1. Poll watchers' certificates 
2. Complete list of registered voters in the E.D. 
3. Lists of favorable and challengeabie voters 
4, Blank file cards and paper and pen 
5. Club and candidates' literature an= reminder cards in a 
sealed envelope TO BE USED ONLY WHEN YOU HAVE LEFT THE 
POLLING AREA : 
6. Election Day instructions for watcters and Inspectors _ 
7- Vote-counting instructions 
8. Tally sheets (provided by the club) for vote-counting. 


See that a map of the Assembly District -- with Election District 
boundries marked -- is posted along with a list of polling places. 


*- any voter not properly registered mav be challenged if he 
tries to vote. The challenge may be aade by either the 
Inspector or poll watcher (Captain or helper). It is 
important to be certain of the voter's ineligibility before 
you challenge him, 
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Before the polls open: 


1. 


2. 
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Make sure that policemen and two inspectors from each 
major party are present by 5:55 AM. (The Chairman 

of the Inspectors is a Democrat in even-numbered E.D.'s 
and a Republican in odd-numbered E.D.'s.) If these 
officers are not present, call the proper police pre- 
cinct and/or the local Republican or Democratic Club. 


Enter the names and badge numbers of the policemen on 
duty and the names of Inspectors and poll watchers from 
both parties on your tally sheet. ‘Snter the names of 
subsequent watchers, inspectors and policemen as they 
come on duty. 


B. DURING THE DAY While the polls are open, you (and your poll 


watchers and runners) will have plenty to do. 


You should: 


1. 


2. 


Pe 


Keep track of all people who vote. Usually you can enlist 
the help of the Democratic Inspectors on this. Bear in 
mind that they are employees of the Board of Hlections 
and are not required to help you. 

Remind voters throughout the day. If your Election 
District is small enough and near to the polling place, 
walk around in it from 8:30-9:30 A.M, to catch people 

on the way to work. 


After 11 A.M., concentrate on housewives (supply baby- 
sitters, if necessary) and persons who work at night. 


After 3 P.M., begin pulling favorable voters by 
telephone or personal visit. Keep this up until the 
polls close. (Try to have at least one runner on call 


at all times.)- 


Leave reminder cards under doors when people are out. 


Between 5-6 P.M. you should again walk the District, 
attempting to intercept voters on their way home from 


work . 


Relieve the two Democratic Inspectors for lunch and dinner 
Early morning coffee for them can make for a better day! 


C. 


ste 


CLOSING THE FOLLS After the polls close, these are the. 
things still left to be done: (1) be 

the official watcher for the vote-counting; and (2) complete 

your tally sheets and bring them to the club when the count 

is completed. And then, sit back and wait for the results 

which, since you have done your job well, should be excellent. 


POSTSCRIPT After the Hlection is done, you will be expected 


to: (1) evaluate the perform=nce of your inspectors 
(2) bring your Election District card file and breakdown up 

to date and deposit all your lists and breakdowns in the 
ulLection District Records file at the Club, and, finally 

(3) give the Campaign Commitee a list of persons who helped 
with the campaign so that they can be thanked. Then, wait 
for next year! 


District Leaders maintain year-round contact with the resi- 
dents of their districts, operate through the facilities of their 
local Democratic clubs and assist in problems of a local and 
political nature. 


The District Leaders, particularly when it comes to getting 
out the vote at election time, depend on the industry and effec- 
tiveness of their Election District captains. 


Election District captains are chosen by the District Leaders 
or by the local clubs. They are not elected and are not a part of 
the official party structure. They are, however, the basic unit 
of party machinery. Their work is of tremendous importance. They 
are the representatives of the party on the grass roots level, not 
only during but between campaigns. To be an effective Election 
District captain in a city like New York requires energy, endurance 
and a gift for establishing contact with every type of voter. It 
is also the best possible initiation into politics. 


As the regular Democratic club for the 9th A.D., the Club 
recommends two Democrats for appointment as paid Inspectors in 
each E.D. With their Republican counterparts, they are in charge 
of and responsible for the mechanics of local polling places on 
Primary Day, during registration period and on Election Day. 


Democratic Party Office -- County and District 


The New York County Democratic organization is more tightly 
knit than either the state or national organizations. The Election 
District (E.D.) is the smallest geographical unit used for election 
purposes. It is also the smallest unit in the party organization. 
In New York County an E.D. generally contains between 300-1, 300 
registered voters and ranges from a fraction of a square block to 

several square blocks. There are presently 1,050 E.D.s in New 

York County. The Democratic County Committee consists of three or 
four County Committeemen elected by the enrolled Democrats of 

each E.D. in the County. Although the Committeemen must be enrolled 
Democrats residing in the Assembly District (A.D.) which they sepre - 
sent, they need not live in the E.D..they serve: Their principal 
function is to meet with other committeemen and ratify party rules 
which have already been prepared by the county leadership. The 
County Committee may fill the post of Assembly District Leader 
should this position become vacant between primaries. In some cir- 
cumstances, the County Committee may also nominate party candidates 
for the office of Assemblyman, State Senator, or Congressman for a 
special election. Theoretically it is the party's governing 

body in the County, but actually the Assembly District Leaders 

hold the real power today. 


The A.D. is a geographical unit consisting of 36-115 E.D.'s from 
which a State Assemblyman is elected. New York County contains 16 
Assembly Districts. Some of these are subdivided for the purpose of 
electing District Leaders. The enrolled Democrats of each District 
or subdistrict elect one male and one female District Leader in 
primary clections held in odd numbered years. 


The District Leaders, male and female, constitute the Executive 
Committee of the County Committee of New York County. The two District 
Leaders have a single vote if they represent an entire A.D., 1/2 of a 
vote if they represent 1/2 of an A.D: and 1/3 of a vote if they rep- 
resent 1/3 of an A.D: A strong New York County Leader is frequently 
in a position to influence not only patronage appointments but nom- 
inations for elective office in both city and state. Yet no County 
Leader can succeed in such endeavors without the backing of the 
majority of the District Leaders. 


There is no official city-wide Democratic organization. City- 
wide nominations are generally arrived at by agreement of the five 
County leaders. 


District Leaders play a vital role in the selection of candi- 
dates for local offices. In New York County, where Democratic nomi- 
nation is tantamount to election, this is an extremely important 
function. Similarly, District Leaders have an important voice in 
determining who shall fill appointive positions. 


Democratic Party Office -- Nation and State 


In addition to public office, there is another type of office — 
party office -- which includes, in the Democratic Party; the Nation- 
el Chairman, the National Committeemen from each state the State 
Chairman, the State Committeemen, the County Leader, Assembly Dis- 
trict Leaders, County Committeemen and delegates to National, State 
and Judicial Conventions. 


State Committeemen, Assembly District Leaders, Coynty Committee- 
men and delegates to National, State and Judicial conventions are 
designated by petitions and elected directly by enrolled Democrats 
at the primary. ) 


The County Leader is elected by the District Leaders. 


The State Chairman (male) and the State Vice-Chairman 
(female) are elected by the State Committee. 


The two National Committeemen (male and female) are nominated 
by the State Committee and approved by the State's Adlegation to 
the National Convention. 


The National Chairman (male) and the Nationa] Vice-Chairman 
(female) are elected by the National Committee, consisting of the 
two National Committeemen (male and female) from each state and the 
Canal Zone, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
These party officials are resp@nsible for the operation of the party 
at their respective levels. The only person on thd National Committee 
to receive a salary for his work is the National Chai « He is the 
year-round publicity chief for the party and its principal fund raiser. 
He must keep in close touch with the President, if the latter is 
= Democrat, and with the party leaders in Congress, , He channels 
high level national patronage to the states. 


The National Committee fixes the time and plave of National 
conventions. It can nominate a candidate for Presjdent or Vice- 
President if the party's candidate dies between the convention and 
the election. | 7 


The State Chairman's role is, on the state level, similar to 
that of the National Chairman on the national level, He publicizes 
the party throughout the state, raises money and participates in | 
channeling state and federal patronage to County Leaders who receive 
recommendations from their District Leaders, 


The State Committee, in addition to nominating the two National 
Sommitteemen (male and female) selects the state's delegates-at-large 
to the National Convention and designates Presidential electors. 


Political Parties and Candidates 


Today there are four political parties in New York State: Re- 
publican, Conservative, Liberal and Democratic. A political party 
in this state is an organization which polled at least 50,000 votes 
for its candidate for Governor in the last election. The principal 
function of a political party is to nominate and campaign for can- 
didates for public office. Independent groups may also run candidates 
for public office. These groups, as well as political parties, are 
strictly controlled by the election law of the state. 


To be elected to public office, a candidate must be nominated 
by one of the four parties or by a qualified independent group, or - 
ganized according to the election law. Nominations for certain pub- 
lic offices are made by official parties at conventions instead of 


in primaries. 


Candidates for President and Vice-President of the United States 
are nominated at National Conventions. 


In this state, the candidate for Governor and the candidates 
for other state-wide offices are nominated at State Conventions. 


Candidates for U. S. Senator are nominated at State Conventions 
although they may also be nominated by a party's State Committee in 
non-gubernatorial years. Only regular parties may nominate candidates 
at State Conventions. Independent groups nominate candidates for 
state-wide office by circulating petitions. 


The names of candidates for city-wide office, for Congress, State 
Senate and the Assembly are placed on the Primary Day ballot by ob- 
taining the prescribed number of signatures on "désignating petitions." 
Only enrolled members of a party may sign that party's designating 
petitions or vote in its primary. Primary Day is two to five months 
before Election Day. If, as is usually the case, only one name 
appears on the ballot for each office, nomination in the primary is 
a formality. If there is more than one name for a particular office 
on the ballot, there is a primary contest. The person receiving the 
most votes becomes the party's nominee. Independent groups nominate 
for these offices by petitions without primaries. However, their 
nominating petitions require more signatures than the designating 
petitions of regular parties. 


Party candidates for Supreme Court Justice are nominated by a 
Judicial Convention in each Judicial District. 


Barty candidates for City Court and Municipal Court Justices are 
designated by petition and nominated in primaries. 


On Election Day, the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, a general election is held. A general election, as op- 
posed to a primary, involves candidates from more than one party 


or.group and is for public office. 
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ELECTED OFFICIALS --- NEW YORK COUNTY 


‘U. Sé Representatives 


Cougressional district no. 

17 Join V. Lindsay (R) 

18 Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D) 
19 Leonard Farbstein (D) 

20 William F. Ryan (D-Lib) 
Terms: Jan. 1963 to Jan. 1965 


State Senators 


State Senatorial district no. 

20 MacNeil Mitchell (R) 

21 Constance Baker Motley (D) 

22 Jerome L. Wilson (D-Lib) 
23 Joseph Zaretzki (D-Lib) 

24 Joseph R. Marro (D-Lib) 

25 Manfred Ohrenstein (D-Lib) 

Terms: Jan. 1963 to Jan. 1965 


State Assemblymen 


State Assembly district no. 

i William F. Passanante (D-Lib) 
2 Louis De Salvio (D) 

3 Jerome Kretchmer (D) 

4 Jerome W. Marks (D) 

5 Albert H. Blumenthal (D-Lib) 
6 Paul J. Curran (R) 

Daniel M. Kelly (D-Lib) 

3 John M. Burns (R) 

9 John R. Brook (R) 
10 Carlos M. Rios (D-Lib) 
Lloyd E. Dickens (D) 
12 Mark T. Southall (D) 
13 Orest V. Maresca (D-Lib) 
14 Jose Ramos-Lopez (D-Lib) 
15 John J. Walsh (D) 
16 Frank G. Rossetti (D-Lib) 
Torms: Jan. 1963 to Jan. 1965 


= 


Borough President City Councilmen 

Edward R, Dudley, (DeLib-Bro) State Senatorial district no. 

Term: Jaa. ~yo2 to Jan. 1966 20 Theodore R. Kupferman (R-Lib) 
21 Herbert B. Evans (D) 

Count..7an..7" -Large 22 Robert A. Low — 

ee 23 Samuel Davis (D 

Richard S. Aldrich (R) 

Paul O'Dwyer (D) 24 Saul S. Sharison (D) 


25 Theodore S. Weiss (D) 
Terms: Jan. 1964 to Jan. 1966. 
Starting in 1966 term will Terms: Jan. 1962 to Jan. 1966 


be four years. 
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APPENDIX 


Maps of Lexington Democratic Club Districts 


Elected Officials in New York County 


Political Parties and Candidates 


Democratic Party Office 
A. Nation and State 


B. County and District 
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sti The City of New York 


COMMISSION ON INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Robert F. Wagner Stanley H. Lowell 
Mayor Chairman 


Two Local Laws of 
The City of New York 


LOCAL LAW NO. 55 
for the year 1955 to amend the administrative code 
in relation to a Commission on Intergroup Relations. 
(As amended through May 1961.) 
Be it enacted by the Council as follows: 


Section 1. Chapter one of the administrative code of the 
city of New York is hereby amended by adding thereto a 
new title, to be title B, to read as follows: 


TITLE B 
Commission on Intergroup Relations 
§ B1-1.0 Policy.—In the city of New York, with its great 


cosmopolitan population consisting of large numbers of 


people of every race, color, creed, national origin and 
ancestry, there is no greater danger to the health, morals, 
safety and welfare of the city, and its inhabitants than the 
existence of groups prejudiced against one another and 
antagonistic to each other because of differences of race, 
color, creed, national origin or ancestry. The council hereby 
finds and declares that prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, and 
discrimination and disorder occasioned thereby threaten the 
rights and proper privileges of its inhabitants and menace 
the institutions and foundations of a free democratic state. 
A city agency is hereby created through which the city of 
New York officially may encourage and bring about mutual 
understanding and respect among all groups in the city, 
eliminate prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, discrimination and 
disorder occasioned thereby and give effect to the guarantee 
of equal rights for all assured by the constitution and the 
laws of this state and of the United States of America. 


§ B1-2.0 Definitions.—As used in. this title: 

(1) “Discrimination” shall mean any difference in treat- 
ment based on race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry 
and shall include segregation, except that it shall not be 
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discrimination for any religious or denominational institution 
to devote its facilities, exclusively or primarily, to or for 
members of its own religion or denomination or to give 
preference to such members or to make such selection as is 
calculated by such institution to promote the religious 
principles for which it is established or maintained. 

(2) “Religious or denominational institution” shall mean 
an institution which is operated for religious purposes or is 
operated, supervised or controlled by a religious or denom- 
inational organization. 


§ B1-3.0 Commission on intergroup relations.—There 
is hereby created a commission on intergroup relations. It 
shall consist of fifteen members, serving without compensa- 
tion, to be appointed by the mayor, one of whom shall be 
designated by him as its chairman. Of the fifteen members 
first appointed, five shall be appointed for one year, five for 
two years and five for three years; thereafter all appoint- 
ments to the commission shall be for a term of three years. 
In the event of the death or resignation of any member, his 
successor shall be appointed to serve for the unexpired period 
of the term for which such member had been appointed. 


§ B1-4.0 Functions.—The functions of the commission 
shall be: 


(1) To foster mutual understanding and respect among 
5 _— religious and ethnic groups in the city of New 

ork; 

(2) To encourage equality of treatment for, and prevent 
discrimination against, any racial, religious or ethnic group 
or its members; 

(3) To cooperate with governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies and organizations having like or kindred 
functions; and 

(4) To make such investigations and studies in the field 
of human relations as in the judgment of the commission 
will aid in effectuating its general purposes. 


§ B1-5.0 Powers and duties.—The powers and duties 
of the commission shall be: 

(1) To work together with federal, state and city agencies 
in developing courses of instruction, for presentation to city 
employees and in public and private schools, public libraries, 
museums and other suitable places, on techniques for 
achieving harmonious intergroup relations within the city 
of New York; 

(2) To enlist the cooperation of the various racial, reli- 
gious and ethnic groups, community organizations, labor 
organizations, fraternal and benevolent associations and 
other groups in New York city, in programs and campaigns 
devoted to eliminating group prejudice, intolerance, bigotry 
and discrimination; 

(3) To study the problems of prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry, discrimination and disorder occasioned thereby in 
all or any fields of human relationship; 

(4) To receive and investigate complaints and to initiate 
its own investigations of: (a) racial, religious and ethnic 
group tensions, prejudice, intolerance, bigotry and disorder 
occasioned thereby; (b) discrimination against any person, 
group of persons, organization or corporation, whether 
practiced by private persons, associations, corporations and, 
after consultation with the mayor, by city officials or city 
agencies, except that all instances of such discrimination, 
other than those involving the occupancy of housing accom- 
modations, within the jurisdiction of the state commission 
against discrimination shall be referred to that commission 
and all instances of such discrimination within the jurisdic- 
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CAL LAW NO. 80 

to amend the administrative code 
imination and segregation in mul- 
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the Council of the City of New York 
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hereby amended by adding thereto a 
K, to read as follows: 


) TITLE X 
Discrimination and Segregation in Private Dwellings 


§ X41-1.0 Legislative declaration. In the city of New 
York, with its great cosmopolitan population consisting of 
large numbers of people of every race, color, religion, 
national origin and ancestry, many persons have been com- 
pelled to live in circumscribed sections under substandard, 
unhealthful, unsanitary and crowded living conditions be- 
cause of discrimination and segregation in housing. These 
conditions have caused increased mortality, morbidity, de- 
linquency, risk of fire, intergroup tension, loss of tax revenue 
and other evils. As a result, the peace, health, safety and 
general welfare of the entire city and all its inhabitants are 
threatened. Such segregation in housing also necessarily 
results in other forms of segregation and discrimination 
which are against the policy of the state of New York. It 
results in racial segregation in public schools and other 
public facilities, which is condemned by the constitutions 
of our state and nation. In order to guard against these 
evils, it is necessary to assure to all inhabitants of the city 
equal opportunity to obtain living quarters, regardless of 
race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the city to assure equal 
opportunity to all residents to live in decent, sanitary and 
healthful living quarters, regardless of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry, in order that the peace, health, 
safety and general welfare of all the inhabitants of the city 
may be protected and insured. 


§ X41-2.0 Definitions. 


For the purposes of this article the following definitions 
shall apply to the following terms: 


a. The term “housing accommodation” includes any build- 
ing structure, or portion thereof which is used or occupied 
or is intended, arranged or designed to be used or occupied, 
as the home, residence or sleeping place of one or more 
human beings. 

b. The terms “single-family private dwelling” and “two- 
family private dwelling” are buildings or structures designed 
for and used exclusively as defined in section 4, subdivision 
6, of the multiple dwelling law of the state of New York. 

c. The term “apartment” is that portion of a dwelling 
consisting of one or more rooms arranged to be occupied as 
a separate unit. 

d. The terms “dwelling” and “family” shall be deemed to 
include those terms as they are defined in section 4, sub- 
divisions 4 and 5, respectively, of the multiple dwelling law 
of the state of New York. 


§ X41-3.0 Prohibited acts. 


a. Except as otherwise provided in this section, no owner, 
lessee, sublessee, assignee, real estate broker, real estate 
salesman, managing agent of, or other person having the 
right to sell, rent, lease, sublease, assign, transfer or other- 
wise dispose of a housing accommodation, or an agent of 
any of these, shall refuse to sell, rent, lease, sublease, assign, 
transfer or otherwise deny or withhold from any person or 
group of persons such housing accommodations, or represent 
that such housing accommodations are not available for 
inspection, when in fact they are so available, because of 
the race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry of 
such person or persons, or discriminate against or segregate 
any person because of his race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry, in the terms, conditions or privileges of 
the sale, rental, lease, sublease, assignment, transfer or other 
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disposition of any such housing accommodations or in the 
furnishing of facilities or services in connection therewith. 
Nothing in this title shall be construed to apply to the 
rental of an apartment in a two-family private dwelling by 
the owner of such dwelling when the other apartment in 
such dwelling is occupied by such owner; or the rental of 
a room or rooms within a single-family private dwelling or 
within any apartment by the tenant of such apartment when 
such apartment is occupied by such tenant. Nothing in this 
title shall be deemed to permit any rentals otherwise pro- 
hibited by law. 

b. No person shall publish, circulate, issue or display, or 
cause to be published, circulated, issued or displayed, any 
communication, notice, advertisement or sign of any kind 
relating to the sale, rental, lease, sublease, assignment, 
transfer or listing of a housing accommodation or accom- 
modations which indicates any preference, limitation, speci- 
fication or discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. 

c. No person, bank, banking organization, mortgage com- 
pany, insurance company or other financial institution or 
lenders, or any agent or employee thereof, to whom applica- 
tion is made for financial assistance for the purchase, lease, 
acquisition, construction, rehabilitation, repair or mainte- 
nance of any housing accommodation shall: 


(1) discriminate against any person or group of persons 
because of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry 
of such person or group of persons or of the prospective 
occupants or tenants of such real property in the granting, 
withholding, extending, modifying, or renewing, or in the 
rates, terms, conditions or privileges of, any such financial 
assistance or in the extension of services in connection 
therewith; or . 

(2) use any form of application for such financial 
assistance or make any record of inquiry in connection 
with applications for such financial assistance which 
expresses, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specifica- 
tion or discrimination as to race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry, or any intent to make any such limita- 
tion, specification or discrimination. 


d. No person shall assist, aid, abet, induce, incite or 
coerce another person to commit an act or engage in a 
practice that is forbidden by this law. 

e. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to bar any 
religious or denominational institution or organization, or 
any organization operated for charitable or educational pur- 
poses which is operated, supervised or controlled by or in 
connection with a religious organization, from limiting 
admission to or giving preference to persons of the same 
religion or denomination or from making such selection as 
is calculated by such organization to promote the religious 
principles for which it is established or maintained. 


§ X41-4.0 Procedure for handling complaints. 


a. Any person claiming to be aggrieved by a violation of 
section X41-3.0 hereof may file with the commission on 
intergroup relations, a complaint in writing which shall 
state the name and address of the owner or other person 
alleged to have committed the violation complained of and 
shall set forth the particulars thereof and such other infor- 
mation as may be required by such commission. Upon the 


filing of such complaint, or upon its own motion whenever 


it has reason to believe that any owner or other person has 
‘iolated section X41-3.0 hereof, such commission shall 
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exercise its powers with a view to conciliating the matter 
and eliminating any discriminatory practice it finds to exist. 

b. In case of failure of the commission on intergroup 
relations to conciliate and eliminate a practice which it 
considers discrimination or segregation in violation of 


section X41-3.0 hereof it shall refer the same to the fair. 


housing practices panel hereinafter created, with its 
recommendations. 

Cc. There is hereby created a fair housing practices panel 
to consist of twelve persons, appointed by the mayor and to 
serve at his pleasure. Such persons shall not be members ‘of 


the commission on intergroup relations. The members of the 


panel shall serve without compensation but shall be entitled 

to reimbursement of their necessary expenses. For each case 

that shall be referred to the panel pursuant to subdivision 

b hereof, the mayor shall designate any three members of 

the panel as a fair housing practices board which shall 

ry views the powers and duties provided for in subdivision 
ereof. 


d. It shall be the duty of the fair housing practices board 
to review cases of alleged discrimination or segregation in 
violation of section X41-3.0 hereof, referred by the commis- 
sion on intergroup relations in accordance with subdivision 
b hereof and to determine in each case whether in its 
judgment court action is warranted. The board shall have 
power to hold hearings and to issue subpoenas. If it shall 
find in the affirmative, it may direct the corporation counsel 
to bring equitable a in the supreme court, in the 
ee “a the city, for the enforcement of the provisions of 

is title. 


e. Proceedings had under this title before the commission 
on intergroup relations and the fair housing practices board 
shall be confidential. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
prohibit the publication of reports and statistics in such 
manner and form as to prevent the identification of parties 
involved in geet under this title in matters not 
referred by the commission to the panel pursuant to sub- 
division b hereof. 


§ 2. This local law shall take effect immediately. 
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THIS IS AN ALLEY IN THE 4th WARD 


The pictures in this pamphlet will show you the difference between: 


|. How Committeeman Jack Dwyer takes care of the people who 
elect him. | 


2. How Committeeman Jack Dwyer takes care of himself. 
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is what wyer sees when he looks out his win 
Jack Dwyer lives downtown in + 
lack Dwyer does not live in the 4th Ward. 


Thin i what you see Wf you five im the 408 Were 
Your Jack Dwyer is supposed to s 


your trash is collected and your alley cleaned by. # 
But Jack Dwyer does not live in the 4th Ward. 
He doesn’t care where your kids have to play. 


JACK 
DWYER'S 
TRASH 
CAN. 


| CRIMINAL COURT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


| COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


} People of the State of New York, 
| Plaintiff, 


- against— 


Defendant. 


FP 
<> 


This case is one of several hundred which have 
arisen out of protests against criminal discrimination in 
_ New York City. This Meleswandir deals briefly with some of 
the issues of law and fact likely to arise in the course 
Of trial. 

I. THE APPLICABLE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


A. Sit Down and Sit In Demonstrations Are Lawful 


The offense charged is disorderly conduct under 
§722(2) of the Penal Law. The acts alleged to constitute the 
offense are alleged to have occurred when defendant, among 
others, protested against criminal discrimination in the 
construction industry. 

Such protests,including "sit-ins" and "“sit-downs", 
are protected by the Constitution of the United States as in 
the excercise of free speech,the right of public assembly, to 
right to petition for Laer ent of grievances and the right to 
equal protection of the laws. 

Edwards v._ South Carolina ,83 S.Ct. 680(1963) 

Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham, 83 S.Ct. 1130(1963) 


Peterson v. Greenville, 83 S. Ct. 1119(1963) 
Johnson v. Virginia , 83 S. Ct. 1053 (1963) 


; 
; 
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In Shuttlesworth, for example, defendants were 
convicted of aiding and abetting sit ins and "sit down 


demonstrations".These demonstrations in fact were held. 


| In reversing the convictions, Chief Justice Warren said: 


"xk#There was no evidence that any of the 
demonstrations which resulted from the 
meeting were disorderly or otherwise in 
v:olation of law". 


in Peterson and the related cases, the Court set 


aside convictions of the sit in demonstrators. In that case, 


| demonstrators sat at a lunch counter and refused to move 


| upon police orders. Their convictions for trespass were re- 


versed. 


In the Edwards case, 187 defendants had been con- 


victed of congregating on the grounds of the State House and 


refusing to move at police orders. Their convictions were re- 


versed. 


In all these cases, the defendants did something 


for the purpose of protesting discrimination. In all of these 


cases the defendants did more than merely picket. In all of 


the cases the defendants used no violence, but refused to re- 


United States Supreme Court refused to uphold the convictions. 


move themselves at police orders. In all of these cases, the 


B. The failure To Enforce The Laws Against 
Criminal Discrimination Is a Denial of 
Equal Protection Justifying Defendant's 
Conduct, 


The Report of the New York Advisory Committee to 


the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1963) establishes be- 


yond question that the building trades unions discriminate 


|against Negroes and Puerto Ricans, with one exception and one 


| partial exception. 
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The facts in the report are not novel but have 


been common knowledge for years. 


such discrimination is criminal. Civil Rights 


| Law, §$41 and 43; Administrative Code 5$343-~-8.0. 


Neither of these laws has been enforced, although 


the former was first adopted in 1940 and the latter in 1945. 


The failure of the State and the City to enforce 
these laws, coupled with the effort here to prevent demons- 
trations, constitutes a denial of equal protection of the 
laws. 

Peterson vs. Greenville, supra. 

Lombard vs. Louisiana, 83 S. Ct. 1122 (1963) 

section 220-e of the Labor Law establishes that 
the work on projects such as Rutgers Housing may not be 


performed under conditions of discriminatory hiring. Since 


the facts of discrimination have long been well known, pu- 


blic officials responsible for letting the contracts knew 
then that no attempt to perform in accordance with the law 
would be made. The contracts were therefore illegally en-- 
tered and are being illegally performed. Thus, in Kreger 
vs. Georgetown Independent School District, -SW- (Court of 
Civil Appeals, Texas 19a3) the Court ordered an injunction 
against the construction of a school for segregated use. 


in Smith vs./}Texas,131i U.S. 1281, 61 S. Ct. 
Rep. 164 (1940), the Court said: 


"The fact that the written words of a state's 
laws hold out a promise that no discrimination 
will be practiced is not enough”. 


In matter of Skipwith, 14 Misc. 2d 325, 180 


IN.Y. Sup. 2d. 852 (Dom. Rel. Ct. 1958) the Court dismissed 


a petition for child neglect where the parents had refused 


to send the child to a de facto segregated school in New 


Yourk County. The Court said: 
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“In other words, the Board of Education con- 
tends that one arm of the State - this Court - 
must blindly enforce the unconstitutional de- 
nial of constitutional rights by another arm 
or the State ~- the Board of Education. Such 

a proposition is abhorent to the American 

| doctrine of supremacy of the law”. 


As in all the cases cited, the defendant here was 

| forced to the conduct alleged to be an offense because of 

| unconstitutional and unlawful conduct of the State and its 

| servants or contractors. 

The evils of discrimination permit the decent ci- 

| tigen no choice in good conscience: if the State will not en- 


force the law, protest is a duty of good citizenship. Such 
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| protests cannot constitute disorderly conduct, when carried 


| out non-violently. | 


II. SECTION 722 OF THE PENAL LAW : 


A. The people have undertaken to prove both “intent” | 
and _ “circumstances © a 


Section 722 of the Penal Law defines that disor- 


 @erly conduct which constitutes an offense. It reads that 


"any person who with intent to provoke a breach of the peace" | 
commits certain stated acts or any person who commits the 
stated acts "whereby a breach of the peace may be cecagioned” 
| shall be deemed to have committed the offense of disorderly | | 
conduct. | | 
The statute reads in the disjunctive: The charge a 
against this defendant, however, is in the conjunctive, cag- 
| plaifiing that the defendant "intending to provoke a breach of 
the peace and under circumstang@¢ whereby a breach of the peace 


‘might be occasioned did commit certain specified acts. 


It is deferdant's contention that the State cannot 
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| prove either of these charges and in no event can prove both 


| of them so as to support the conjunctive complaint. 
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B. Circumstances likely to cause a breach of the 
peace a 


What circumstances are likely to cause a breach of 


the peace depend on the actual state of facts in any case. 
In the instant situation, therefore, the number of demons- 
trators, the number of police at hand and the number of on- 
lookers and the attitudes and conduct of each are material. 
Criteria for examining what may constitute the circumstances 
likely to cause a breach of the peace are closely discussed 

in the recent Supreme Court decision Edwards vs South Carolina, 
Supra. 

Even where there is an actual breach of the peace, 
the State may be infriging on the defendant's "constitutionally 
protected rights of free speech, free assembly and freedom of 
petition for redress of their grievances" Edwards vs. south 
Carolina, Supra, The Court considered that "there was no vio- 
lence or threat of violence on their part or on the part of 
any member of the crowd watching them. Police protection was 
ample”. 

Cc. Intent 


The people will be unable to prove intent to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace. Such intent was wholly lacking. 


Further there was mo violence or threat of violence. 


IIt, ADMISSIBILITY OF CERTAIN EVIDENCE 
Based on the foregoing, evidence on two points is 


material (in addition to the basic proof concerning the ele- 


ments of the offense): 


(a) Proof of discrimination in the construc- 


tion industry and elsewhere in New York. 


(ob) Proof of the State's failure to enforce 


the laws against criminal discrimination. 
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As to discrimination, defendant will offer to 


prove: 


/ , (1) The ethnic composition of the popula- 
| tion of New York. 
(2) The disparity between white, Negro and 
Puerto Rican income and employment in New York. 
(3) The deliberate exclusion of Negroes and 
| Puerto Ricans from the bulk of jobs in the building trades 
| unions. 
(4) The unionized character of workers at the 
Rutgers project. 
(5) The existing discrimination at the Rutgers 
project. 
This proof will be offered in the form of expert 
| testimony, census statistics and other testimony. 
As to the State's failure to enforce the laws, the 


defense will ask police witnesses questions relevant to that 


point and will ask one or more assistant district attorneys 


to testify unless the Court will take judicial notice of the | 
fact that not one union of fbiciadtmenbes has been prosecuted 
under Civil Rights Law §41 since its adoption although the 
facts of discrimination were well known. 


This Court may take judicial notice of these facts. | 


CONCLUSION 


It is respectfully submitted that defendant was 
acting entirely in the exercise of his constitutional rights; 
that there can be no proof of violation of §722(2) in any 
event; and that defendant's conduct was wholly justified 
by the State's long-continued failure to enforce the laws 
Mesinst criminal discrifinatién. 


Rsspectfully submitted 


Attorney for Defendant 


George Schiffer, 
o£ Counsel 
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FOR RELEASE 11 a.m. For further information call: 


Monday, February 10, 1964 Miss Polly Feingold 
: EN 2-5252 


William F, Haddad, a 35-year old newspeper man and 
former Associate Director of the U. S. Peace Corps, announced 
today he would seek the Democratic nomination for Congress 
from Manhattan's 19th District. 

He told reporters at the Overseas Press Club (54 Ww. 
40th Street) that he would wage a "covfee klatch and shoe- 
leather" campaign on tiese issues: 

1. Poverty 

"The 19th Congressional District is a depressed area, 
Its average family income is closer to that of Mississippi 
and West Virginia than that of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
It has the second lowest income in the entire state. It 
ranks 204th among the nation's 435 Congressional Districts. 
For the people of the 19th, President Johnson's war against 
poverty is not for far-away places. It is for hemand for now.” 


2. Leadership 


"Raising your hand when the roll is called isn't all 
there is to being a Congressman. Quite frequently the 
administration's views, when framed into legislation, are 
the compromise between competing factions. A Congressman 
from a District as liberal as the 19th should be out front 
posing the problems, making the fight, leading the troops 
so that when the compromise is worked out, it is closer to 
the liberal viewpoint. That hasn't happened. It can hap- 
pen. If the Southerners can block civil rights legislatim, 
if the mid-Westerners can win a billion dollars a year to 
store unused grain, if the Westerners can enact special 
legislation to protect timber and water, New York can fight 
for its needs. But it takes a will. That will is missing. " 


3. Housing 


"Housing--along with unemployment--is the most serious _ 


issue in the 19th Congressional District. 


2. 


"Te Robert Moses bulldozer technique is still con- 
Bidered to be an attractive way to solve some of the city's 
problems. What it actually does is ruin small businesses, 
destroy the neighborhood concept which makes Manhattan such 
an exciting place in which to live, remove the slums to 
other parts of the cit nd make Manhattan the home of the 
very rich and the very 

"During this cam; : I will spell out a legislative 
program which will provide for middle-income cooperative 
housing for sma&il buildines, coupled with a plan for credit 
uniong and low-cost Federal money, to enable tenants to 
rehabilitate and own the places in which they now live. 

"In short, I think legislation along these lines, 
linked to the other Federal programs, proposed and planned, 
can destroy the lesicy of Hobert Moses, preserve the 
neighborhoods, inerease the availability in small units 
of middle-income housing, 2nd make low-interest money 
available to lower income families. In doing so, I think 
we can provide the basis for racial integration at the 
neighborhood level and prevent some of the future school 
integration problems." 


4, Rigged prices and consumer frauds 
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"A worldwide cartel keeps the prices of prescription 
drugs at an unbeiievably high level. A well-oiled propa- 
ganda campaign by “he drug companies frightens the average 
person away from buying non-trade name drugs at fair 
prices. if the people could hear the truth about the drug 


monopoly an? understand the problem, they could immediately 


begin to purchase drugs at a fraction of their current 
costs. It is not enough to support Medicare (as I do)--a 


voice must be raised in Congress to investigate the drug 
monopoly. 
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"The same holds al for maisltp other basic and necessary 
commodities now controlled by monopolies. 

"A similar problem exists in the packaging of consumer 
| goods. In these areas I hope to continue the work left 
undone by the late Senator Estes Kefauver." 

 §. Civil Rights 
"It is absolutely essential to pass the public 


accommodations section of the civil rights bill. 

"It is also absolutely essential to purge from the 
Democratic caucus those Democrats who blot the party at 
the general election. If the Southerners want to select 
independent presidential electors, that is their right. 
But when they return to the Congress, they should be 
stripped of Democratic seniority rights." _ 

6. Congressional Reform 


"All Congressmen should report in the Congressional 


Record their income from all sources each year. A Con- 
gressman should not use his public office for private 
gain. Public disclosure is one way to allow the voters 
to judge for themselves if this is happening. 

"Also, no Congressman should be allowed to practice 
law before any political body--city, state or Federal. 

"A Congressman should make public his financial 
interest in any legislation which he introduces, 

"All private bills introduced by Congressmen, includ- 
ing those in the immigration area, should disclose all 
fees paid by Seneficiaries to all parties and the Congress- 
man introducing the bill should obtain a sworn statement 
from those receiving the fees that these moneys were not 
passed on to other persons.” 


7. Discrimination 
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“me President should state that, as a matter of 
national policy, no agency of the Government, civil or 
military, shall screen its personnel to exclude Jews from 
service in the Middle East. If a nation discriminates 
against one, it discriminates against all Americans and 
should be treated accordingly. 

"™e Peace Corps refused to accept the traditional 
techniques for excluding Jews, and today Jewish volunteers 


are peacefully serving in the Middle East. 
"Me United States should continue to guarantee the 


peace in the Middle East while making its good offices — 
available to help settle the dispute. A good first step 
might be to send a large number of Peace Corps Volunteers 
to work with the Arab refugees who are kept militantly 
antagonistic to Israel by Arab nations seeking to exploit 
the misery of the refugees for political advantage. 
“Other issues will be raised during the campaign-- 
especially those relating to unemployment, education and 


foreign policy," Mr. Haddad said. 
Mr. Haddad said he resigned from his position with 


the New York Herald Tribune to enter the Congressional race. 


(A biographical sketch of Mr. Haddad is available. ) 
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PRESS BACKGROUNDER: William F. Haddad February 10, 1964 


Since last fall, Haddad has headed a team of investigative be 
reporters at the New York Herald Tribune. There, with reporter 
Martin Steadman, he uncovered a worldwide cartel carefully 
designed to keep prescription drug prices at high levels. 

This discovery led to current investigations by both the | 
Senate Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee and the Department 


of Justice, | 


A recent. Haddad and Steadman investigation into the ethics 

of the New York State Legislature was credited by District 
Attorney Frank Hogan with leading to the arrest of an assist- 
ant to the Republican Majority Leader. 


Haddad came to the Herald Tribune from the U. S. Peace Corps. 
For two and-a-half years Haddad served as the Peace Corps 
Associate Director in charge of four major divisions (includ- 
ing planning and evaluation). In his work he travelled fre- 
quently to the underdeveloped nations. 


He joined R. Sargent Shriver (Peace Corps Director and 
Presidential Assistant on Poverty) in February, 1961, and 
helped to map out President Kennedy's program. | 


At the Peace Corps Haddad was credited with convening and 
running the 1962 cabinet-level conference of 36 nations 

which led to the formation of more than a dozen new Peace 
Corps by other nations throughout the world. Haddad served 
as the Secretary General of the Conference; President Johnson 
was its Chairman. Haddad's work at the Conference won the 
praise Of the delegates and was expressed to him in a speech 
by Israel's delegate, Foreign Minister Golda Meir. : 


Haddad also planned the first national educational television 
system in the underdeveloped world, prepared new programs for 
the quick training of uneducated and unemployed nationals, 
mapped out a program to train community development workers 
for work in Latin America and established the Peace Corps 


training camp in Puerto Rico. 


In Washington Haddad also undertook special foreign policy 
assignments reporting directly to President Kennedy. Col- 
umnists Robert Allen and Paul Scott described one assignment 


this way: 


"I want you to come to work at once for the Alliance program," 
the President phoned Haddad. "This program hasn't gotten 
off the ground. I need your help to straighten it out.” 


Haddad also sat as a member of the Cabinet in planning the 
National Service Corps (the domestic Peace Corps) prior to 
its legislative presentation to the Congress. 


When Haddad left the Peace Corps, Shriver wrote the staff: 
"His departure ... is a great loss to the Agency. Bill 

has been a stimulating advocate of new ideas ever since he 
came to the Peace Corps. We will all miss his enthusiasm, 
imagination and dedication to the Peace Corps." 


Haddad joined the Peace Corps after serving as special | 
assistant to Robert F. Kennedy during the 1960 presidential 
campaign. His duties included serving as liaison with the 


then Senator Kennedy. 
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PRESS BACKGROUNDER : 


For three years prior to that assignment Haddad worked as 

an investigative reporter for the New York Post. There, 

with reporter Joseph Kahn, he won the Heywood Broun Award, 

the George Polk Memorial Award (twice), the Page One Award 
(twice) and the Newspaper Reporters Association Award (twice). 
All were for exposes of municipal graft and corruption, includ- 
ing the stories which led to the conviction of Manhattan 


Borough President Hulan Jack, 


In 1961 he also won the Byline Award for his first-person 
account of the fire aboard the aircraft carrier Constellation. 


The citation noted that "without regard for personal safety 
he boarded the blazing carrier as a stretcher bearer and 


returned with a vivid account." 


Columnist Drew Pearson wrote this of Haddad and Kahn's stories 
exposing the widespread graft and corruption in the city's 
administration of Federal slum clearance programs: 


. . . (their stories) led to important reforms of 

New York housing and the indictment of Hulan Jack, 
President of the Manhattan Borough Council. To pro-. 
duce this series the writers had to face a $10 mil- 
lion libel suit, do weeks of digging into documents 
which bureaucrats tried to conceal, be blasted and 
cussed out by politicians. But their persistence 

and courage will improve the lives of several million 


people. 


Similar language was used in the awarding of the George Polk 
Memorial Awards in 1959 and 1960. The 1959 stories led to 
several indictments in the Buildings Department and to a com- 
plete reorganization and restaffing of those agencies dealing 
with housing. The 1960 series not only led to the indictment 
of Hulan Jack. but to the abolishment of Robert Moses's Slum 
Clearance Committee. Mr. Moses has repeatedly attacked 
Haddad for his stories about the Moses empire. 


Additional stories led to changes in several other city 
agencies and to a complete revision of the standards used to 
check how much concrete is used in New York construction, an 


area where widespread fraud was uncovered by Haddad. 


Of their work, the New York Post wrote: 


What Haddad and Kahn have done .. . represented 
that blend of crusading spirit and compassion for 
the underprivileged for which(Heywood) Broun will 

be long remembered when many pundits of our time are 


forgotten. 


For a short time prior to coming with the New York Post, 
Haddad worked as an electronic systems engineer at RCA's 
creative electronics division. He was also awarded a 

Littauer Fellowship for study at Harvard University, but 


declined it to join the Post. 


In 1954, Haddad came to work with the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver, first serving as a consultant to the Senate Judi- 
ciliary Committee and later as press officer and staff direc- 
tor of the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. Hearings of the subcommittee were conducted 
throughout the United States and studied the many roots of 


delinquency and poverty. 
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In 1955 Haddad took a trip around the world with Senator 
Kefauver and visited world leaders behind the Iron Curtain 
and many other countries from Scandinavia to Japan. Haddad 
drew up the plan presented to Bulganin and Khrushchev pro- 
posing the first extensive cultural exchange between the 
United States and Russia. 


Later Haddad served as special assistant to Senator Kefauver. 
He was in charge of the Senator's floor fight at the 1956 
Democratic convention when Senator Kennedy was nosed out of 
the nomination in a close fight. After the convention he 
served as the administrative head of the Senator's vice 
presidential campaign and as liaison to the Stevenson "brain 


trust.” 


Haddad was also a founder of the New York City reform move- 
ment and served on its executive and steering committees. 

He helped to organize reform clubs throughout Manhattan. His 
exposes of the voting irregularities with paper ballots paved 
the way for the change to machines. 


He attended elementary school in New York City (P.S. 96 and 


P.S. 205) and later graduated from Columbia College. He 


attended the Columbia Graduate School of Journaiism and con- 
tinued graduate work at Georgetown University and the George- 
town School of Linguistics, specializing in Russian and | 
Chinese affairs. He once attended classes at the Juilliard 
School of Music and also studied piano. At college he created, 
edited and published a magazine distributed nationally to 300 
colleges. 


Throughout his college career, Haddad maintained a full-time 
job, including one requiring work from midnight to eight a.m. 
The depression and family illness required Haddad to begin ~ 
work at the age of nine. 


As early as 1949 Haddad joined with the Anti-Defamation 
League and the NAACP to work in the South to remove racial 
barriers in higher education. This work nearly cost him his 
life when the Klu Klux Klan decided to single him out as an 
example. That year the newspaper of the Americans for Demo- . 
cratic Action called him an "outstanding leader in Human 
Relations.” 


During World War Two, Haddad served at sea as a Merchant 
Marine officer. He was commissioned at 16 (sic), reportedly 
the youngest officer to serve at sea during the war. He 
remained at sea for five years. After the war he helped to 
oust the Communists from his maritime union. 


His mother, Mrs. Esther Dubin, lives in New Haven, Connecticut, 


Where she is active in Jewish community affairs. His father 
died in 1959. 


On October 17, 1959, he married Kate Roosevelt, the grand- 
daughter of Franklin Delano Rooseveit and the adopted : 
daughter of John Hay Whitney, publisher of the Herald 
Tribune, They have one daughter, Laura, who will be two on 


March 29, 


Haddad, 35, was once an amateur boxer and a semi-pro baseball 
player. He is a pilot and skis as a hobby. 
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MR. NORMAN. HILL - C.O.R.E. | DATE:__2/13/64 


40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 © PLaza 2-8060 


PRIMARY FIGHT IN THE 19TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


f- A primary €fight is developing in the 19th Congressional 


District between the four term incumbent, Leonard Farbstein and 


William Haddad. Farbstein is a quasi liberal democrat, with nothing 
special to recommend him. Haddad is a former New York Herald 
Tribune reporter, related to both the Whitney and the Roosevelt 
families. He has nothing particular to recommend him either, 

Haddad is seeking reform club support. 


These two gentlemen have chosen to €ight their pri- 


mary on the "War Against Poverty" subject/ Since presumably 


neither of them favozw poverty, they are likely to be bidding 
against each other. This represents for us an excellent opportu- 
nity for publicity as well as political support. 


The district in question covers the Westside from 86th 
Street to the Battery, the entire tip of Manhattan and the East- 
side from 14th Street, south. In the center of the island, the 
dividing line is Jones Street. The district as a whole looks like 
a large fishhook. 


The 19th District includes the entire eastside rent 
strike area, plus the entire Mobilization for Youth area. 


The district also includes large numbers of Puerto 
Ricans and Negroesin the West Village area and in the old Chelsea 
area. It also includes Puerto Ricans primarily, but also Negroes 
in the 80's of the Westside. There is nothing bad which happens 
in New York housing which does not happen in the 19th District. 
The district also includes a considerable amount of old fashion — 
Title 1 Reconstruction and questionable public housing of va- 
rious kinds. One of the worst example of the misuse of public 
funds exists in the district, The Columbus Circle and Lincoln 
Center areas. In these developments, federal, city and state 
money and the power of eminent domain have been used to build 
or to acquire land for the building of higher rent apartments, 
theatres, auditorium, office buildings and God knows what else. 
Fordham University bought a chunk of condemned land. In 185, 
Apartment Building, which is part of the overall redevelopment 
there are two Negro families, Duke Ellington and an officer of 


ee 


MEMORANDUM FROM SCHIFFER & COHEN 40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 * PLaza 2-8060 


TO: MR. NORMAN: Mammy, | DATE:__2/13/64 _ 


RE: 


of a record company who is able to pay $475.00 a month. 


The redeveloped areas, were an old lower middle class 
Irish neighborhood, the people of which resisted as far as they 
could being relocated. Appardntly, it was not possible to relocate 
large members of them in Manhattan. They were forced out to the 
Bronx, New Jersey, etc. There are still old scars from this re- 


location. 


It may be said, therefore, that Farbstein, who has 
represented the district since 1956 (or parts of it: there was 
a redistricting which affected the area) has not achieved for the 
district substantial and cmstructive programs which meet the 
needs of the area. Farbstein serves on the Foregn Affairs Com- 
mittee and no other. 


In 1958, the winning vote was 50 out of 75,000; in 
1960, 68,000 out of 95,000; in 1962, 60,000 out of 102,000. 


If you are interesta@lin the following suggestions, 
the Census Tracts give fairly good information on income and 
racial composition throughout the district. A quick ride, or 
a long walk would probably be sufficient at this stage. 


I think that the contested primary in this district 
gives us and the groups of individuals working an excellent 
opportunity to show the impact we can have. We already have 
the Eastside rent strike movement developed. Rent strikes can 
be developed in the western section of the district, primarily 
by Puerto Rican groups, (which predominate) with some assistance 
from us and in coordination with us. Since the candidates have 
Chosen housing as an issue, and since Farbstein's record on 
housing is terrible, from our standpoint, we ought to be able 
to force both the reform and the regular clubs in the area 
to give us massive political support for city intervention 
now. I would suggest that our members be encouraged to attend 
political clubs and rallies whthe specific questions. 


MEMORANDUM FROM SCHIFFER & COHEN 40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017. ¢ PLaza 2-8060 


MR. ! NORMAN HILL DATE:__2/13/64 
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Further, I think that you might designate someone 
to talk to each leader and the candidates about the speci- 
fic things that we want done now. These matters should be 
publicized by circulating flyers among tenant groups. I 
would hope, too, that our people would make a special effort 
to tell everyone to register (without regard to the manner 
of their voting). 


This will obviously require some discussions. The 

district is, however, a key one which particularyfavors im- 

pact by our tactics, since the existing political organiza- 
tions are fighting among themselves but their divisions are 
not, as in Harlem, along lines potentially embarrassing to 


us. 


I neglected to mentione above that one of the pro- 
jects in the area is ILG's hge cooperative. This occupies 
the area between 23rd and 29th Streets and between 8th and 
9th Avenue. If recollection serves, occupants had to post 
$600.00 per room and are now paying a monthly charge of $27.00 
per room. This housing replaced slum housing of the old Chel- 
sea district, which was last ocaupied by Puerto Ricans. A 
substantial number of these are now accupyéng slum housing 
further south. 


I hope that it is clearly understood that I could 
not care less whether Farbstein or Haddad wins. After the 
primary, I would expect that we will continue the policy out- 
lined until the general election. Perhaps the Republicans 
will also develop a primary fight. We need Republican support 
in the State Legislature. Theseeyoossapobheodaberaasaonedeoche 
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cc: Mr. Val. Coleman 


THE NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE ea 


“ON DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street 


New York 19, New York 
JUdson 6-34,60 aa October 31, 1962 
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PROPOSITION #2 - LOW-INCOME FINANCING EXPERIMENT -("LIFE") 


Passage of Proposition 2 on Election Day will permit up to 20 per cent of the 
apartments in privately built, state-supervised, limited-profit housing projects 

to be occupied by families whose incomes would normally qualify them only for 
low-rent public housing. The difference between the rents such families can afford 
and the normal rent of the apartment would be provided by the State in much the same 


way it presently subsidizes public housing projects. 


The purpose of Proposition 2 is to permit the transfer of certain public housing 
subsidy funds which are already appropriated to the limited-profit housing program. 


The Low-Income Financing Experiment was approved by the State Legislature in March 
1962. The program, however, cannot go into effect until it has received voter 
approval at the general election on November 6th. 


Implications of Proposition Number 2 


The New York State Committee on Discrimination in Housing has long stressed the need 
for greater flexibility in income limitations in both low- and middle-income housing 
as a means of encouraging greater racial and economic integration. Passage of 
Proposition 2 would be a step in this direction. 


It would provide a more flexible approach to the provision of low-income housing. 
Thus, adoption of the Proposition would make it possible for the State to provide 
housing for low-income families in middle-income developments as well as in public 


housing projects. 


Action Needed Now 


1. Vote "Yes*? on Proposition on November 6th. 


2 Encourage your friends, associates and members of your organizations to vote 
"Yes" on this proposition. 


FAIR HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Candidates State Their Views on New York State's Fair Housing Law. 


In response to an inquiry by NYCDH, statewide candidates made the following state- 
ments on the need to strengthen New York State's fair housing law: 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller pledged himself "to continue his fight against bias 
and discrimination in the next four years." 


Robert Morgenthau, Democratic candidate for Governor, stated: "If elected Governor, 


I will use all the influence at my command to obtain amendments to this law /Metcalf- 
Baker/ so that it will cover all housing except rentals in owner-occupied two-family 
houses, and so that injunctive powers will be available in appropriate cases. Thus 


it can become a meaningful weapon in our fight against discrimination." 


2-~-1963 Legislative Memo #3 


Both candidates for Lieutenant Governor ~- Republican incumbent Malcolm Wilson and 
Democratic candidate Mayor John J. Burns -- supported the position of their respective 
running mates. | 


Both candidates for Attorney-General -- Republican incumbent Louis J. Lefkowitz and 
Democratic candidate Edward R. Dudley -- expressed themselves in favor of expanding 
the coverage of the present law to bar discrimination in all housing transactions in 
New York State, with the exception of rentals in two-family houses where one unit is 
occupied by the owner. They also favor permitting the State Commission for Human 
Rights to seek a court injunction to prevent the sale or rental of an accommodation 
against which a complaint is pending until proceedings have been concluded. 


Please send NYCDH a report on the answers you have received from local candidates. . 
We need this information as we mobilize our 1963 campaign for stronger state fair 
housing legislation. 


REMINDER 


Ee ee ee, ee 


Hearings of Senate Committee on Public Health 


Plans for hearings by this Committe, chaired by Senator Metcalf, on the need for 
strengthened fair housing legislation are moving ahead. 


The first hearing will be held in Rochester on Thursday, December 6, from 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 pom. in the Board of Supervisors Chambers at the Court House. For further 
information on this hearing, contact Kenneth M. Storandt, Executive Director of the 
Council of Social Agencies, 70 North Water Street, Rochester (HAmilton 6-3160). 


The second hearing will be held in Poughkeepsie on Thursday, December 13. The time 
and place have not yet been fixed. For further information on this hearing, Dr. 
Margaret Myers, Economics Department, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; or Mrs. Paul 
Pfuetze, 5 Vassar Lake Drive, Poughkeepsie. 


You will be kept informed of progress on the hearings scheduled for Albany (January 10), 
White Plains (January 2), and Mineola (February 14). 


- Action Needed: 


If you live in or near Rochester or Poughkeepsie, alert your friends, associates, and 
members of your organizations to the date of the hearing and encourage them to attend. -~ 


REMINDER: 


The Fair Housing Fact Sheet is available in quantity. Let us know how many you need. 
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Architecture 

Certified Public Accountancy 
Certified Shorthand Reporting 
ase Hygiene é 
Dentistry 
Landscape Architecture 
Licensed Practical Nursing 
Medicine 


Ophthalmic Dispensing 


Optometry ‘ 


Osteopathy 

Pharmacy 

Physiotherapy 

Podiatry 

Psychology . 

Professional Engineering 

Land Surveying 

Public Accountancy — | 
Registered Professional Nursing "A 


Veterinary Medicine * 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 
WALTER R.KING 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT January sy» 1963 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey 
Director of Program dnd Training Department 


Core 
38 Park ROw 

New York 38, New York 

Dear Mr. Carey: 

As requested in your recent 
letter herewith is the list of professions 
which are licensed by the New York State 
Education Department. You will note that 
the profession of Law is under the jurisdiction 


of the Court of Appeals. 


Sincerely, 
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Me. Walter R. King 7 
Public Relations 


Dear Mr. King: 


I em writing in regaré te your press release of Deceuber 14, 
Feine Suciae cay SHAE 4s ghcecnl ubth. tite Gatton by the 
State Beard of Regents making it an ect of unprofessional cen- 
Ganka eee ae eddicodens’ weastunth Of Salbviteclc 
en the account ofr¥uee, creed, etc. 


It weuld be most helpful te meiffypuea would forward we a listing 
ef these professions licensed by the State Education Department 
and thus coming under this new prohibitien. 


Sincerely, 


Sc Si MR 


Gerden R. Carey 
Divecter ef Program end 
Training Department 
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FOR J IATE RELEASE 


FROM; ‘THE NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY 

WALTER R. KING, PUBLIC RELATIONS; PHONE GR 4-385) 
Albany, N.Y., Deseutiels 14, 1962,....eeThe New York State Board of Regents today 
made it an act of unprofessional conduct for any person ticensed by the State 
‘tbieiitne Department to discriminate in his a ee treatment of, or service 
to, an individual on account of race, creed, color, religion, or national origin. 


The Regents took this action at their monthly seeting, held in New York City, 


by amending the Rules of the Board of Regents, adding a new article XXI, section 268, - 


- which reads, "The refusal of any practitioner holding a license or certificate 


Asegued by the Department pursuant to the provisions of the naseehéiin baw, ite provide 
treatment or other ssisdiauiials service to any person on account of #600; religion, 
creed, color, or national origin, shall be deemed unprofessional conduct in the 
practice of his profession." 

This amendment was undertaken at the request of the Civil Righte Bureau of the 
State Attorney General's Office and is believed to be the first instance in which a 
State has specifically defined unprofessional tase ta relating to racial and 


eS 


religious discrimination, 


A second amendment to the Regents rules establishes a Teacher Education, 


Certification, and Practice Board to serve in a consultative and advisory wisi to" 


the Commissioner of seule 


The 12-member Board replaces the former Teacher Education Council - the Teacher 


Certification Council, which wore abolished in concurrent actions, It will advise oe | 
bat 
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1. Procedures for the identification, selection, and induction of potentially 
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OF NEW YORK 
Print. 1416 Intro. 1401 


IN SENATE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


January 22, 196 HAR) WWABNER 


Introduced by Mr. WARNER—read twice and ordered printed, 
and when printed to be committed to the Committee on Codes 


To amend the civil rights law, in relation to declaring that 
certain lawful actions shall not be deemed disqualifications 


with respect to public employment, eligibility for licenses 
and for other purposes 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 


| Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The civil rights law is hereby amended by inserting 
therein a new section, to be section seventy-nine, to read as follows: 

§ 79. Protection of demonstrators for cwil rights. 1. Legisjatwe 
declaration. It 1s hereby found that the letter and spirit of the 
constitution of the United States are being violated in some juris- 
dictions under color of law with the result that persons from\this 
state, as well as from other states, are being subjected to discrimiuna- 
tory treatment in the exercise of their constitutional rights because 
of race or because they seek the removal of unconstitutional bar- 


riers to equal rights. 


ExpLaNaTION — Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets [] is old law to be omitted. 


{= 
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Such persons, sometimes referred to as freedom riders and sit-ins, 
intent upon peaceful resistance to discrimination, segregation and 
the achievement of the constitutional rights of all persons in all 
jurisdictions of the United States, have suffered the stigma of 
criminal proceedings. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
state to remove or to neutralize by affording to such residents 
appropriate relicf to the fullest extent possible, the effect upon 
residents of this state of such criminal proceedings, resulting from 
the attempted use of public transportation facilities and other 
places of public accommodation. 

2. Removal of disability or disqualification. Notwithstanding 
any provision of law to the contrary, no person shall be denied any 
license, right, benefit or privilege extended by law, or suffer any 
other disability or disqualification thereunder, or be denied the 
right of employment by the state or any political subdivision 
thereof, solely because of any arrest, apprehension, detention, 
mdictment or other accusation, arraignment, trial, conviction or 
any other aspect of conviction or adjudication of a crime had under 
the jurisdiction of the courts of any state or of the United States, 
which is founded on an act or acts arising out of any peaceful 
demonstration or other peaceful activity, the object of which is to 
resist discriminatory treatment in any place of public accommoda- 
tion as defined by section forty of this chapter, or to achieve equal 
rights for all persons regardless of race, creed, color or national 
origin. 


§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Albany, N. Y. 


The attached bill is before the Governor for executive - action. 
The Governor would appreciate receiving your comments and 
recommendation concerning this bill within five days of receipt 
of this request. Identification of your memorandum by the bill’s 
introductory number would be helpful to us. 


— 


‘Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sot NerLt CorBIN 
Counsel to the Governor 
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IN SENATE 


February 5, 1963 


Introduced by Mr. METCALF—read twice and ordered printed, 
and when printed to be committed to the Committee on Affairs 
of Cities—committee discharged, bill amended, ordered reprinted 
as amended and recommitted to said committee | 


AN ACT _ 
To amend the general municipal law, in relation to authorizing 


the creation of commissions on human relations and pre- 
scribing their powers and duties 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The general municipal law is hereby amended by 
inserting therein a new article, to be article twelve-d, to read as 
follows : : 

ARTICLE 12-D 
COMMISSIONS ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
Section 239-0. Creation, appointment and terms. 
239-p. Officers and employees; expenses. 
239-q. General duties. 


239-r. General obligations. 


Ex?PLanation — Matter in itelics is new; matter in brackets [ } is old law to be omittea. 
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§ 239-0. Creation, appointment and terms. The governing board 
of any county, city, village or town may by resolution create a com- 
mission on human relations. The governing board shall determine 


the number of members of such commission, the terms of the mem- 


. bers, the manner of appointment of the members, the selection of a 


chairman and the compensation, if any, to be patd to them. In 
selecting the membership of the commission, the governing board 
shall take into consideration the various religious, racial, nationality 
and political groups in the community. The establishment of such a 
commission ai one level of local government shall not preclude 
establishment of such a commission at other levels of local gov- 
ernment, 

§ 239-p. Officers and employees; expenses. The commission shall 
have the power and authority to employ an executive director, a 
secretary and such attorneys, experts and other employees as may 
be necessary, within the amount made available by the local govern- 
ing board. Each county, city, village and town is hereby authorized 
and empowered to make such appropriation for such expenses ond 
for the compensation, if any, to be paid to the members of the 
commission. 

§ 239-q. General duties. It shall be the duty of the commission: 

(a) To foster mutual respect and understanding among all racial, 
religious and nationality groups in the community. 

(b) To make such studies in oie field of human relationship in 
the community as in the judgment of the commission will aid in 


effectuating tts general purposes, 
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(c) To wnquire into incidents of tension and conflict among or 


between various racial, religious and nationality groups, and to take 
such action as may be designed to alleviate such tensions and conflict. 

(d) To conduct and recommend such educational programs as, 
in the judgment of the comeisineions, will increase poner among 
inhabitants of the community and open new opportunities mto all 
phases of commumty life for all inhabitants. 

§ 239-r. General obligations. A commission on human relations 
created. under the provisions of section two hundred thirty-nine-o of 
this article shall discharge the following obligations: (a) To recewe 
complaints of alleged discrimination because of race, creed, color or 
national origin, to seek the active assistance of the state commission 
for human rights in the solution of complaints which fall within the 
gurisdiction of the state commission and to prepare its own plans in 
the case of other complaints with a view to reducing and elaminating 
such alleged discrimination through the process of conference, con- 
cilration and persuasion. 

(b) To hold conferences, and other public meetings im the interest 
of the constructive resolution of racial, religious and nationality 
group tensions and the prejudice and discrimination occasioned 
thereby. 

(c) To issue such publications and reports of investigation as in 
its gudgment will tend to effectuate the purposes of this article. 

(d) To enlist the cooperation and participation of the various 
racial, religious and nationality groups, community organizations, 
industry and labor organizations, media or mass communication, 


fraternal and benevolent associations, and other groups in an eduea- 
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tional campaign devoted to fostering among the diverse groups of 
the community mutual esteem, justice and equity. 
(e) To encourage and stimulate agencies under the jurisdiction of 
the governing board which created the commission to take such 
action as will fulfill the purposes of this artvcle. 

(f) To submit an annual report to the govermng board. 


§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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STATE OF NEw YORK 


PLEASE REPLY TO: EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


22 W. SS STREET ALBANY 
NEW YORK 19,NEW YORK 


July 19, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equaligy. 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


At Governor Rockefeller's request, I am enclosing 
herein his announcement of July 18, 1963, of a new 
procedure for the more effective enforcement of State 
Law and contractual provisions prohibiting discrimination 
at state construction projects and in the supply of 
services, materials and equipment under state contract. 


As you know, much of the material covered in this 
announcement was discussed at the meeting. 


The Governor has asked me to thank you for attending 
the meeting and for offering what he regards as most con- 
structive comments. 


Sincerely, 


hbjardr bic» sees by 


Alexander Aldrich, 
Chairman, Committee for Civil Rights 


AA:pc 
Enc. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE, THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1963 


ROBERT L. McMANUS, PRESS SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


Governor Rockefeller announced today the establishment of a new 
procedure for a more effective enforcement of the state‘s laws and 
contractual provisions prohibiting discrimination in employment at 
state construction projects and in the supply of services, materials, 
equipment and supplies under state contracts. 


The heart of the new procedure is that the State Commission on 
Human Rights will take the initiative in conducting investigations 
as to discrimination by contractors and unions in their employment 
prectices relating to state contracts. If discrimination is found .to 
exist the State Commission for Human Rights will refer the matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner and the Attorney General for formal 
compiaint procedure. 


Governor Rockefeller stated: 


"To implement this procedure, I have established a three-man 
board composed of the Attorney General, the Industrial Commissioner 
and the chairman of the State Commission for Human Rights to super- 
vise the policing of these contracts with regard to compliance. 


"The state is presently reviewing the employment patterns of ali 
private contractors on state-financed or public authority-financed 
construction projects. The State Building Trades Council has agreed 
to review its own admission, training and employment patterns -- with 
a view toward taking positive action to promote equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


| "I shall continue to exercise my full executive authority to see 
to it that the spirit as well as the letter of New York State's anti- 
discrimination laws be fully implemented in order that we may achieve 


-. the goal of full equality of opportunity for all people." 


Under the provisions of Section 220-e of the Labor Law, all con- 
tractors who perform construction work for the state are required to 
refx sain from discriminating on the basis of race, creed or naticnal 
origin against any state citizen who is qualified to perform availa- 
ble work. Similar provisions are contained in all state construction 
contracts, appiying to the performance of work by the contractors 
and subcontractors. Stde contracts for the purchase of services, 
materials, equipment and supplies also include such provisions. 


In addition, under the provisions cf Section 296 cf the Executive 
Law, it is unlawful for a iabor union to exclude or «xpel from member- 
ship or to discriminate against a member because of race, creed, color 
or national origin. Section 296 also makes it unlawcul for an enm- | 
ployer or labor union to discriminate in apprenticesh: p and on-the- 
job training programs. 


| In oxder to invoke the remedies under the state's anti-ciscrimina- 
tion laws and the state's contracts, there must be an affirmative 
finding, based upon evidence, that qualified persons have been 

denied employment by reason of their race, creed, color or national 
origin. To develop such evidence and to insure compliance, the 

state has established the following new prccedure: 


(more) 


July 18, 1963 : Page 2. 


l. State agencies having responsibility for the letting of 
contracts will furnish, on a continuing basis, to the State 
Commission for Human Rights a current list of major state 
construction contractors and suppliers. 


2. The State Commission for Human Rights will undertake a pro- 
gram of educational conferences and investigations for the 
purpose of assuring compliance with the state's laws and 
contracts. 


3. On the basis of the information acquired, the State Commis- 
sion for Human Rights will determine whether there is com- 
pliance with the state's anti-discrimination laws and 
contracts. 


4. Where there is evidence of non-compliance, the State Com- 
mission for Human Rights will endeavor, through its con- 
ciliation process, to have the contractor or labor union 


correct unlawful practices. 


5. If compliance is not achieved through conciliation, the 
State Commission for Human Rights will refer the matter to 
the Attorney General's office and the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for the purpose of filing a verified complaint with 
the State Commission for Human Rights. | 


6. Upon the filing of a verified complaint, the State Commis- 
sion for Human Rights will proceed to public hearing and 
upon a determination that there is a violation of the Laws 
Against Discrimination, the commission will apply its full 
enforcement remedies against the contractor or labor union 
and so advice appropriate state officials so that prompt 
action can be taken under the Labor Law and the state's 
contracts to invoke prescribed penalties, including cancel- 
lation of contracts. 


7. Where a contractor has been found to violate the state's 
laws or contracts and the State Commission for Human Rights 
has so advised the appropriate state agency having responsi- 
bility for the letting of state contracts, such contractor 
will not be permitted to qualify for any future state con- 
tracts until there is satisfactory compliance with the 
state's anti-discrimination laws and contracts. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE LAW 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


as it relates to 


BARBER SHOPS 
and 


BEAUTY PARLORS 


NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


270 Broadway « New York 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-1616 


our shop represents a major investment 


of your time, talents, and money. Its success 
depends upon the public’s approval and use 
of your services. Your standards of work- 
manship and courtesy should be high. Good 
business practice suggests it. And your facili- 
ties should be made available without regard 
to the race, creed, color or national origin of 


the potential customer. The Law requires it. 


“It shall be an unlawful discriminatory practice for any person, 

being the owner, lessee, proprietor, manager, superintendent, 
agent or employee of any place of public accommodation, resort 
or amusement, because of race, creed, color or national origin 
of any person, directly or indirectly, to refuse, withhold from or 
deny to such person any of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities or privileges thereof . . .” 


ARTICLE XV, Sec. 296(2) of the New York State Executive Law. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, Governor 
Executive Department 
STATE COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
GEORGE H. FOWLER, Chairman 
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BARBER SHOPS AND BEAUTY PARLORS: 


Places of Public Accommodation 


What is the purpose of the Law Against Discrimin- 
ation in connection with barber shops and beauty 
parlors? 


— To insure that all people, regardless of race, reli- 
gion or nationality, shall have equal access to and 
use of places of public accommodation, resort and 
amusement. 


What persons in such establishments are subject to 
the law? 


— The owner, lessees, proprietor, manager, superin- 
tendent, agent or employees. 


What are discriminatory practices under the law? 
Directly or indirectly, 


— To refuse, withhold from, or deny to any person 
fair and equal treatment because of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


— To publish, display, circulate or mail any notice 
or advertisement to the effect that fair and equal 
treatment will be denied to certain racial, religious 
or nationality groups, or that they would not be 
welcome in the establishment. 
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How can owners of barber shops and beauty par- 
lors cooperate? 


— By welcoming customers regardless of their race, 
creed, color or national origin. 


— By making sure all employees are familiar with 
this policy, and by checking periodically to make 
certain it is being carried out. 


— By displaying the enclosed poster as required by 
Commission regulation, in a conspicuous, well- 
lighted place. This will inform customers that, in 
accordance with the law, services are provided on 
a non-discriminatory basis. 


If more posters are needed or if there are questions 
regarding the law, call or write to one of the following 
offices: 


248 State St. 333 E. Washington St. 


Albany Syracuse 
GRidley 4-2705 GRanite 4-595] — Ext. 338 
413 Lafayette Bldg. 61 Mitchell Place 
6 Broadway White Plains 
Buffalo WHite Plains 9-4394 
TL 6-8436 
Terminal Bldg., Room 610 Upper Manhattan 
65 Broad St. 62 East 125 Street 
Rochester 3 ENright 9-1112 
HA 6-2585 
244 Mineola Blvd. 118 Court Street 
Mineola, L. I. Brooklyn 
Long Island JAckson 2-6206 
CH 8-8150 
270 Broadway 
New York 


Barclay 7-1616 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1964 


ROBERT L. MC MANUS, PRESS SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR 


The following is the text of a telegram which Governor 
Rockefeller has sent to the Republican members of the House of 
Representatives who voted for the Civil Rights Bill: 

The Civil Rights bill for which you voted on Monday night is 
the greatest step toward freedom and equality in the United States 
Since Presidenr Lincoln promulgated the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the Eisenhower legislation of 1958. 

As a fellow Republican I am filled with pride that our Party 
piayed such a decisive part in passing the bill in the House and 
thus has again demonstrated that we are dedicated to the ideals 
of our Party's founder. 


The American people and free men everywhere are in your 


debt for your courageous and statesmanlike action. 


/S/ WELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New youk 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7 6270 Feb 22, 1964 


TO: NEW YORK STATE CONTACT LIST 
FROM: NORMAN HILL / PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


RE ; PICKETING - SITIN BILL 


An important bill for CORE and the Civil Rights movement is 
now before the State Legislature. If made law this act would 
declare that certain peaceful demonstrations could not be con- 
sidered as disqualifications for pyblic employment or eligibil- 
ity for licenses. 


This bill ( Senate Print 1461, Intro 1442 ) introduced last 
year by Ivan Warner, Senator of the 27th District, was not 
acted upon and now is stalled in the Codes Committee of the 
State Senate and the Judiciary Committee of the House. 


It specifically states: 

"no person shall be denied any license, right, benefit, pri- 
vilege...or right of employment by the state” as a result of 
arrest, detention, or accusation arising from an act of peaceful 


demonstration for the cause of Civil Rights. 


The passage of this bill would directly benefit demonstrators 
who now or in the future apply for civil service -jobs. 


We urge that you write or wire the State Congressmen from your 
area, or directly to the two committee chairmen for action 


on bill 1442. 


John H. Hughes 

Chmn. Codes Committee 

821 0.C. S. Bank Building 
Syracuse 2, New York 


John R. Brooks 
Chmn. Judiciary Committee 
7 E.  735Ch oe. 

New York City 21, New York 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


FOR RELEASE #$ | 
SUNDAY, APRIL 5, 196+ 


The Mayor's Office today made public the following letter from 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner to Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller: 


April 3, 1964 
Dear Governor Rockefeller: 

You are, I know, preparing the agenda for the special session of the 
Legislature which you have proclaimed to begin April 15th. I am glad that you 
are doing this, since the regular session was a most unproductive one from 
New York City's viewpoint. I write now to list the subjects which I, on behalf 
of the City of New York, propose that you include in the agenda for the special 
session. | 

The wtiost glaring of the defaults in the recently concluded session 
was the failure to meet the urgent needs of the underprivileged and dis- 
advantaged sectors of our population: in education, job training, housing, ard 
minimum wages, among others. The need for State legislative action on these 
fronts is so critical that delay umtil next year cannot be accepted. 

I shall not go through the vain motions of urging you to include in 
the agenda such subjects as off-track betting, are capita aid, free tuition, or 
the removal of the ceiling on matching funds for the Youth Board, and many 
others....despite the high desirability and importance of action on these 
propositions, of which you and the majority leadership disapproved. 

What we now do ask andi insist is that you include essential measures 
under the general classification of poverty and discrimination, to facilitate 
the intensified and coordinated efforts which must be launched by every level 
of government to meet the grave situation presented by these forces. 

The need for specific legislative action is critical in the field of 
housing. I refer to the measure needed to legalize the diversion of rents in 
slum buildings in which conditions hazardous to the health and safety of the 
tenants remain unremedied, despite findings of violations, and legal penalties: 
so that; the rents may be used to remedy the conditions in question. This 


legislation might almost be — tied most urgent of all our recommendations. 
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Similarly crucial is legislation strengthening the receivership law. There are 
pending in the Legislature three bills requested by the City, to strengthen the 
receivership law, to enable us to move more expeditiously and flexibly against 
_Slumlords and slum conditions. Especially vital is the bill giving the City a 
prior lien on the property when the City is designated as the receiver. The 
other two bills, of a rather technical nature, are also vitally important to 
make the receivership law work more effectively. 

We are in great need of other anti-slum bills, too, such as our proposal 
Lo establish minimum fines and possible jail sentences for violators in slum 
housing cases. We ask that you add this, too, to the agenda. 

In the field of minimum wages, I again entreat you to urge the 
Legislature to consider and enact one of the pending biils which would authorize 
the City of New York to establish a firm $1.50 minimum hourly wage for workers 
engaged in either interstate or intrastate commerce. Whichever of the pending 
bills will positively achieve this purpose will be acceptable to the City, including 
the bill already approved by the Assembly. We need this legislation to help raise 
the income levels of those New Yorkers whose incomes are far below the minimm 
level required for the barest decencies of living. 

The legislation I have listed is really third-alarm legislation. We 
need it immediately. As I have said, there are other important measures which 
the Legislature failed to enact; but I deliberately refrain from submitting a 
long list of proposals which, however important, might not be considered to 


fall into the class of emergency measures. 


- more - 


I do, however, have one final proposal. None of our other 
proposals would cost the State a penny. I now urge that the State make 
its contribution to the war against poverty. The Federal Government 
proposes to make a major appropriation. The City of New York from its 
own tax revenues, will assume new fiscal burdens in order to press 
a coordinated attack upon the manifestations of poverty and discrimination. 

I cannot see how the State can justify doing less. I would 
urge that you include in the call a recommendation for an appropriation 
of $50,000,000--this to be taken out of the public roads fund--to 
be made availasle for special poverty-related projects, as for instance: 
(1) to help communities and localities make plans and organize themselves 
for mobilization and maximum participation in the national anti-poverty 
"war"; (2) for day-care centers for children; and (3) for work 
experience programs and work-training programs, undertaken in cooperation 
between local governments and private enterprises. 

I feel that the inclusion of this appropriation within the 
scope of your call, along with the other items I have mentioned, will 
give deep meaning and purpose to the special session of the Legislature, 
which can then feel that it is dealing with the most fundamental 
problem and challenge to face us in 1964. 

Most of the matters to which I have referred are dealt with in 
bills which have already been processed by one house or another. 
The final disposition of all this legislation, once it is given the green 
light by the legislative leedership and your own strong support, could be 
completed in a very short time. 

Sincerely, 


s/ Robert F. Wagner" 
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FOREWORD 


This booklet explains the workings of New 
York State’s laws against discrimination in em- 
ployment, places of public accommodation, 
housing, and education. By thus making your 
rights clear, it can make these statutes even more 
effective. 

Equality of ry. and treatment for all 
of its people regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin has been specifically guaranteed by 
your state government since 1945. We are rightly 
proud of the advances which have been made in 
eliminating discrimination, But we are also deeply 
aware of the great tasks remaining before us in 
the days and years to come to make our State 
even more of a shining example of the common 
brotherhood of man. 

Your knowledge of the provisions of the law 
and the manner in which it works to the benefit 
of everyone is essential to the completion of these 
tasks. For this reason, I urge you to acquaint 
yourself with the contents of this booklet so that 
you may better understand your rights under the 
law and so that you may better guide yourself if 
you believe those rights to have been infringed 
upon in any way. : 
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FIRST IN THE NATION 


For nearly 80 years New York State has been 
working to eliminate discrimination. The first law 
was passed in 1881, providing criminal penalties 
for excluding anyone from inns, common carriers, 
public schools and amusement places because of 
“race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 

In 1938 the State Constitution set a nationwide 
precedent by declaring: “No person shall, because 
of his race, color, creed or religion, be subjected 
to any discrimination in his civil rights by any 
other person, or by any firm, corporation or insti- 
tution, or by the State or any agency or subdivi- 
sion of the State.” 

In 1945 New York became the first state to pass 
a law prohibiting discrimination in employment. 
In 1952 the law was amended to cover discrimina- 
tion in public places, in 1955-56 to cover publicly- 
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assisted housing, in 1958 to cover discrimination 
in employment on account of age, and in 1959 
to cover discrimination in tax-exempt non- 
sectarian schools. Today the State’s laws on dis- 
crimination are unsurpassed in the United States. 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN JOBS 


The law prohibits discrimination based on age, 
race, creed, color or national origin in— 

1. Hiring or firing. 

2. Wages and working conditions. 

3. Promotions. 

4. Employment application forms. 

5. Labor union membership. 

6. Employment agency referrals. 
7. Apprenticeship and other employment train- 

ing programs. 

Of course, an employer is not compelled to hire 
anyone because of his age, race, creed, color or 
national origin. But he must not refuse employ- 
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ment on those grounds, The law requires that 
standards of education, experience, intelligence 
and skill be applied equally to all applicants. 

No employer or employment agency may require 
an applicant to give information about his race, 
religion or nationality. Nor is it legal to make 
indirect inquiries about these matters—for ex- 
ample, by asking the applicant where his parents 
were born. 

An employer may not provide separate facilities 
(such as lunchrooms and toilets) or pay different 
wages because of age, race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin. 

Employment agencies may not discriminate on 
the basis of age, race, creed, color or national 
origin in sending out people for jobs nor may they 
accept job orders which contain specifications in- 
dicating such discrimination. 

A labor union may not exclude from its mem- 
bership nor expel a member on the basis of age, 
race, creed, color or national origin. 

The law does not apply to: 


1. Employers with less than 6 employees. 

2. Non-profit organizations: fraternal, religious, 
charitable, social or educational. 

3. Persons in domestic service. 


4. A person employed by his or her parents, 
husband or wife or child. 


The Law prohibiting discrimination as to age 
has been construed by the Commission to mean 


discrimination based on over-age with regard to 
persons who have not attained the age of 65. 
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EQUALITY IN PUBLIC PLACES 


The law prohibits any owner, manager, superin- 
tendent, or other employee from denying admis- 
sion to or equal use of such facilities as: 


1. Hotels, inns, taverns. 
2. Restaurants and soda fountains. 
3. Bars. 


Pen 
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Retail stores. 

Hospitals and clinics. 

Amusement and recreation parks. 
Barber shops and beauty parlors. 
Theaters. 


Race tracks, skating rinks, bowling alleys, 
shooting galleries, pool parlors, golf courses. 


Buses, trains, ferries, taxis, terminals. 
Public halls and public elevators of build- 
ings. 
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It is also against the law to state in advertise- 
ments or literature, directly or indirectly, that use 
of the facilities will-be restricted on the basis of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 


HOUSING JURISDICTION 


Under the Metcalf-Baker Law of 1961, the ex- 
isting provisions barring discrimination because 
of race, creed, color or national origin in the sale 
or lease of public and publicly-assisted housing 
continue in effect. The amended Law extends 
the Commission’s jurisdiction to the accommoda- 
tions mentioned in the following list of covered 
practices, whether or not such accommodations 
are publicly-assisted: 

e SALE OR LEASE OF HOUSING AC- 
COMMODATIONS IN A MULTIPLE 
DWELLING (rental or cooperative apart- 
ment building of three or more family units— 
except that an owner-occupied unit is not 
included in counting the number of families 
in a dwelling), and all advertising or use of 
forms relating to the sale or lease of such 
housing. 

e SALE OR LEASE OF HOUSING ACCOM- 
MODATIONS IN A HOUSING DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TEN OR MORE 
HOUSES on land that is contiguous (exclu- 
sive of public streets) including one and two 
family houses, and all advertising or use of 
forms relating to the sale or lease of such 
housing. | 

e SALE OR LEASE OF ANY COMMER- 
CIAL SPACE (factory, loft, office or store), 
and all advertising or use of forms relating to 
the sale or lease of commercial space. 
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e PRACTICES OF REAL ESTATE BROK- 
ERS OR THEIR AGENTS IN SELLING 
OR LEASING HOUSING OR COMMER- 
CIAL SPACE COVERED BY THE LAW 
and all advertising or use of forms relating to 
the sale or lease of any accommodations 
whether or not covered by the Law. 

¢ PRACTICES OF FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS IN PROVIDING FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR THE ACQUISITION 
OR REPAIR OF ANY HOUSING AC- 
COMMODATIONS OR COMMERCIAL 
SPACE whether or not covered by the Law 
and use of forms relating to such financial 
assistance. 

e AIDING, ABETTING, INCITING, COM- 
PELLING OR COERCING DISCRIMINA- 
TION in any of the above mentioned prac- 
tices. 

EQUAL RIGHTS IN EDUCATION 


Effective October 1, 1959, the Law prohibits 
education corporations or associations from deny- 
ing the use of their facilities to persons otherwise 
qualified by reasons of their race, color or religion. 
This provision applies only to education corpora- 
tions or associations which hold themselves out to 
be non-sectarian and which qualify for tax exemp- 
tion under the Real Property Tax Law. 


HOW SCFHR WORKS FOR YOU 


Anyone who believes he has been discriminated 
against in employment, housing or public places, 
should file a complaint with the Commission. 
is the method provided by the law for its enforce- 
ment. The complaint may be presented in person 
or mailed to the nearest office. 
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When a complaint is filed, it is assigned to a 
commissioner and investigated. If, after an ex- 
amination of all the facts, it appears that the 
alleged discrimination occurred, the investigating 
commissioner attempts to eliminate the dis- 
criminatory practice through confidential efforts at 
conciliation and persuasion, If this educational 
effort fails, a public hearing is ordered which is 
presided over by three commissioners other than 
the investigating commissioner. If this hearing 
results in a finding of discrimination, a “cease and 
desist” order is issued, enforceable by the courts. 
If no discrimination is found, the case is dis- 
missed. 
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EDUCATION HELPS 


The Commission acts against discriminatory 
practices in two ways: through the investigation 
of complaints and through a general educational 


Support for the Law Against Discrimination is 
provided by community councils composed of rep- 
resentative citizens who work for the Commission 
without pay. The councils— 


1. Foster good will and support for the prin- 


ciple of equal opportunity through programs 
among schools, employer and labor groups, | 
and community agencies. 


2. Study local problems of discrimination. 


3. Make recommendations to the Commission. 
10 


POSTSCRIPT 


We who have served on the State Commission 
for Human Rights have an abiding respect for 
the power of public opinion in helping us en- 
force the law. Its passage was in itself an expres- 
sion of such opinion and through its existence on 
the statute books alone, the law has in many in- 
stances brought about important changes in the 
practices of employers, proprietors of places of 
public accommodation, builders and realtors. Nor 
has its influence been confined to this state alone. 
Nineteen others in the nation have passed laws 
closely patterned after New York’s pioneering 
effort. 

You who have read this booklet are aware of 
the importance also of the complaint process in 
bringing about broad changes in discriminatory 
practices. Since the Commission’s inception, over 
9,000 complaints have been brought to this agency 
with the result that we have been able to deal 
with 80 per cent of the corporations employ- 
ing more than 1,000 persons in the state—almost 
invariably with far-reaching results. 

Thus we conduct the fight against discrimina- 
tion on two fronts—education and enforcement. 
Both are vital to the success of the law, Both need 
the support of all of us. 


Grorce H. Fowzer, Chairman 
State Commission for Human Rights 
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Preface 


One of the high functions of social science scholarship is to provide a 
factual and soundly analytical basis for intelligent social action. 


As Syracuse and Onondaga County continue to work at the resolution of 
racial conflicts over the months and years ahead, men of good will shall 
need as accurate and as unemotional a portrait as possible of the basic 
dimensions of the race problem in this area. 


With this in mind, a number of scholars, mostly from the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University 
but including representatives from both the College of Business and the 
College of Law, came together in late 1963 to volunteer time and energy 
in the preparation of an objective report of the Negro situation in the Syra- 
cuse area. Parenthetically, and quite fortuitously, none of the scholars 
who worked on this report happened to have engaged in the civil disobedi- 
ence actions of last fall. The team of scholars worked from a sense of 
professional pride and a sense of obligation to the Syracuse community of 
which they are a part. They served without recompense of any kind, except 
the recompense of contributing to knowledge and to the possible solution of 
a vexing and critical social issue. 

The following analysis is based largely on 1960 census data. It is pos- 
sible that substantial changes have occurred in the past four years, and 
where responsible figures were available recent changes have been noted. 
The most reliable "official'' and the only standard source of data available, 
however, is the Census. Therefore, when comparisons are made among 
cities or over time for the same city it is the only source of information 
which can be used withconfidence. The pressing character of the problems 
considered in this report, however, would seem to justify an up-dating of 
the information by an appropriate official agency of city, county, or state. 
The Maxwell School stands ready to be of any possible assistance if such 
an enterprise is undertaken; for without such up-dating any criticism of the 
portrait emerging from the use of 1960 data must remain largely irrespon- 
sible contention. 


The story that emerges from objective analysis of the facts is disturb- 
ing. It is a challengeto all those inall walks of life, of all religious faiths, 
and of all political persuasions who wish to live out their lives—and to have 
their children live out their lives—in a city of equal opportunity, tran- 
quility, and justice. 


Stephen K. Bailey, Dean 
MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE NEGRO 
IN SYRACUSE 


l. INTRODUCTION 


Last fall, the Syracuse Community was dramatically alerted to internal 
tensions within the city—tensions which before the civil rights demonstra- 
tion, few had recognized as serious. Although there were and remain dis- 
agreements and bitterness about thetactics used by local civil rights groups 
to concentrate attention on these tensions, nearly everyone now acknowl- 
edges the existence of a very real community problem. 


The dimensions of that problem, however, are not clear, nor is there 
agreement on the best means of attacking it. The demonstrations con- 
ducted during September and October were specifically aimed at the housing 
relocation problems of the Negro caused by urban renewal and more gen- 
erally at the housing conditions and residential concentration of the Negro 
community within Syracuse. 


Although most of the initial reaction to the demonstrations centered on 
the advisability and usefulness of thetactics employed by the demonstrating 
groups, there also emerged from the subsequent debate andcommunity dis- 
cussions a growing realization that the problems were deep and complex. 
Housing and relocation, it became clear, were but a fraction of a much 
larger set of problems. Furthermore, the packet of problems is rooted in 
those community characteristics which are productive of these tensions. 


The purpose of this report is to present and analyze these character- 
istics in the belief that a fuller understanding of the objective conditions of 
the Syracuse community and the Negro's place in it will aid in finding solu- 
tions to the community's problems—solutions which are consistent with 
American ideals of justice and fair play. In order to give as comprehensive 
a picture as possible, this analysis will look not only inside Syracuse but 
also will compare Syracuse to other communities. 

The crux of the matter is the condition of the Negro community. While 
this condition is a product of many factors, most of which also affect parts 
of the white community, their impact will be intensified for the Negro if 
they are combined with discrimination. If low income, inadequate educa- 
tion, and a shortage of jobopportunities are accompanied by or caused by 
discrimination, their eradication is probably impossible until discrimina- 
tion is eliminated. 


The size and rate of growthof the Negro community in Syracuse are the 
first set of characteristics to be examined. 


Il. POPULATION GROWTH AND CHARACTERISTICS 


A. Growth and Changes 


The rate of growth of the Negro population in Syracuse during the past 
decade has been among the most rapid in New York State and indeed in the 
United States. In New York State only Rochester had a higher rate, as these 


figures indicate: 


TABLE 1 


Growth of Negro Population in Central Cities 
of New York Metropolitan Areas 1950 to 1960 


Metropolitan Areas Per Cent Growth 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy 81.5% 
Binghamton 47.5 
Buffalo 93.5 
New York 45.5 
Rochester 210.8 
SYRACUSE | 144, 4 
Utica-Rome 100. 0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Selected Area Reports. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
Final Report PC(3)-1D. 


In the country as a whole, of the 72 central cities* with a Negro popula- 
tion in excess of 10, 000 only 11 had a higher proportionate Negro increase 
during the 1950-60 decade than Syracuse; and only three of these—Roches- 
ter, Bridgeport, and Hartford—are in the Northeast. 


* The concepts of central city and metropolitan area will be used through- 
out this report. Metropolitan area refers to what the Census Bureau calls 
a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area and which it defines as "'a county 
or group of contiguous counties which contain at least one city of 50, 000 
inhabitants or more, or ‘twin cities’ with a combined population of at 
least 50,000. In addition to the county, or counties, containing such a 
city or cities, contiguous counties are included in an SMSA if, according 
to certain criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and 
are socially and economically integrated with the central city. In New 
England, SMSAs consist of towns and cities, rather than counties. "' 

There were 212 SMSAs in 1960 in the United States and these contained 
over 65 per cent of the country's total population. There are seven such 
areas in New York State and residing withintheir boundaries are over 90 
per cent of the state's population. The areas are: New York, Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy, Utica-Rome, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and 
Binghamton. 
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TABLE 2 


Growth of Negro and Total Population in Central Cities 
with Greater Negro Growth than Syracuse: 1950-60 


Central Cities 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Hartford, Conn. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Newport News, Va. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Flint, Mich. 
Wichita, Kansas 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Per cent 
Negro Growth 


351. 3% 


303.1 
290. 2 
254. 1 
216.1 
210.8 
186. 9 
181.7 
166. 7 
148. 2 
145.7 
144, 4 


Per cent 
Total Population Growth 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


Selected Area Reports. 


Final Report PC(3)-1D. . 


The longer range historical pattern of Negro growth in Syracuse also 
distinguishes it from the rest of the country. The Syracuse increase was 
relatively slow for the first two decades of this century, was similar to the 
rest of the country for the 1920-30 decade, then fell off the pace for the 
1930-40 period and since 1940 has grown muchmore rapidly than the aver- 
age for all central cities. 


TABLE 3 


Negro Population Growth for Syracuse, all U.S. Central Cities 


and Central Cities in the North: 1900-60 


SYRACUSE 
1900-10 8.7% 
1910-20 12.1 
1920-30 90.7 
1930-40 9.6 
1940-50 120. 3 
1950-60 144. 4 


All U.S. 
Central Cities 


32.9% 
39.9 
52.5 
19.9 
48.1 
50.3 


Central Cities 
in the North 


34. 6% 
74.4 
78.6 
19.8 
61.8 
97.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


Selected Area Reports. 
Final Report PC(3)-1D. 
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Another aspect of population growth of considerable significance is the 
differential ratefor central cities and those areas surrounding these cities. 
For nearly all metropolitan areas the net population growth has been in the 
suburbs while central cities have just held their own or grown but slightly. 
If annexations are disregarded, all central cities in the nation's 212 metro- 
politan areas had a population growth for the 1950-60 period of 1.5 per 
cent; for the suburban areas outside these central cities the growth was 
61.7 per cent. 


The Syracuse pattern is consistent with the national pattern, the city 
losing 2.1 per cent of its population while the suburban parts of the metro- 
politan area grew by 42.2 per cent. These overall figures, however, sug- 
gestive as they are, hide important internal shifts. For example, if the 
city of Syracuse had grown at the same rate as the entire Syracuse metro- 
politan area, its population in 1960 would have been 268,000 instead of 
216,000, or, stated another way, the net movement of people from city to 
the suburbs between 1950 and 1960 would have been 52, 000. * 


This population shift is a factor of considerable significance in the Syr- 
acuse situation. As inthe nation as awhole, generally speaking, the move- 
ment to the suburbs has been that of the relatively better off. The popula- 
tion of the central city has been replaced by lower income people, white 
and non-white, many coming from outside the metropolitan area and from 
outside the state. 


The high mobility of the Syracuse non-white population** can be shown 
by contrasting where those over agefive who lived in Syracuse in 1960 lived 
in 1955. Only 30.6 per cent of the non-whites lived in the same house in 
1960 as in 1955, while 53.4 per cent of the whites were in this category. 
Three times as many of the non-whites (15. 6 per cent) moved to Syracuse 
from out of state in that period as did whites (5.2 per cent). 


* See U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Housing; 
1960 Census tracts, Syracuse PHC(1)154, p. 15. This figure is consistent 
with the net migration of 21,013 (29,578 out and 8,565 in) of persons aged 
five years and older from the city of Syracuse to the rest of the Syracuse 
SMSA from 1955 to 1960. 


**Non-white is used because similar data are not available for the Negro 
population alone. Negroes constitute 91.3% of total non-white population 
in Syracuse. In this respect Syracuse is different from other New York 
State cities in that the non-white non-Negro constitutes alarger share of 
the total non-white population. For this reason special care must be used 
in analyzing the racial characteristics of this community. The Census 
Bureau defines "non-white" as follows: ‘persons of Negro, American 
Indian, Japanese, Filipino, Korean, Asian Indian, and Malayan races." 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Sum- 
mary, Final Report. PC(1)-1C, p. xii. 


TABLE 4 


1955 Place of Residence of 1960 White and 
Non-White Population Over Age 5, City of Syracuse 


White Non-White 

Same House as 1960 53. 4% 30. 6% 
Different House in U. S. 43.1 60.7 
Same County 30.0 41.5 
Different County 13.1 19,2 
Same State 7.9 3.6 
Different State 5.2 15. 6 
Abroad 1.6 2.3 
Not Reported 1.9 6.4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population and Hous- 
ing: 1960. Census Tracts. Final Report. Syracuse: PHC(1)-154. 


Such large internal population shifts are bound to create community in- 
stability even if the people involved are of similar ethnic, economic and 
social background. When such similarity does not exist, community dis- 
ruption is even more pronounced. 


On the other hand, it should be stressed that the absolute size of the 
Negro community in Syracuse is not large. Only 5.2 per cent of the city's 
population in 1960 was Negro. For the whole metropolitan area the per 
cent was 2.2; and only .3 of 1 per cent in the suburban areas around the 
city. Only two New York State metropolitan areas, Utica-Rome and Bing- 
hamton, had a smaller proportional Negro population than Syracuse, while 
Buffalo and New York had substantially larger ones. 


TABLE 5 


Negroes as Per Cent of Total Population 
in New York State Metropolitan Areas: 1960 


Metro. Areas Central Cities Suburban Areas 


Albany, Schenectady, Troy 2.5% 5. 3% 0.5% 
Binghamton 0.6 1.6 0.1 
Buffalo 6.3 13.3 1. 6* 
New York 11.5 14.0 1, 6* 
Rochester 4.1 7.4 0.2 
SYRACUSE : 2.2 5.2 0.3 
Utica-Rome 1,5 2.9 0.2 


* These New York and Buffalo percentages are high because the suburban 
areas of these places contain older cities which have Negro areas much 
as the central cities do, e.g., Yonkers and Niagara Falls. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Selected Area Reports. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 


To sum up: as measured by population ratios, the Syracuse situation is 
not markedly different from other large cities of its class size. While the 
relatively rapid rate of Negro increase in Syracuse may have intensified 
the problems for this city, the absolute size of the Negro community is a 
relatively small one compared to other New York cities. 


Another set of population characteristics deserving of snalvaie is age 
and family composition since these are also relevant to understanding the 
underlying causes of the problems which beset the city. 


B. Age and Family Composition 


As the United States becomes increasingly urban and metropolitan the 
age distribution of the population in different parts of each metropolitan 
area carry their own special public service implications. A population with 
a disproportionate number in the younger age categories, as is true in the 
suburbs, carries with it heavy educational responsibilities; while a dis- 
tribution with the elderly over-represented, as is true in most central 
cities, may present serious welfare, medical and housing problems. Each 
distribution, whatever its nature, carries with it special requirements. 


Overall, the Negro community is: younger than the white community with- 
in the city of Syracuse, as it is throughout the state and nation. For the 
entire state the median age of Negro men is 26.9 years while for native- 
born whites it is 28.2 and for foreign-born whites 59.2; for womenthe com- 
parable figures are 29.0, 30.5, and 57.7. The age differentials in Syra- 
cuse are substantially greater than the state-wide differences, with the 
Negro men possessing a median age of 22.8 whilethe similar agefor native- 
born whites is 27.8—a full five-year difference, while for women the dif- 
ference is over ten years, 21.5 compared to 31.8. 


If these median ages are translated into age-distribution figures in Syr- 
acuse, the differences become even more striking. For example, only 10.9 
per cent of the native white community is five years of age or younger, 
while 18.4 per cent of the Negro community is in this age category. The 
consequence so far as education is concerned need not be labored. At the 
other end of the scale, nearly 10 per cent of the native white community is 
over 65, and 55 per cent of the foreign-born white, while only 2.3 per cent 
of the Negroes are in this category. 


TABLE 6 


Median Age and Age Distribution 
for Different Groups in the City of Syracuse: 1960 


Native-born Foreign-born Negro Other 
White White Non-White 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Median Age se. 31.0 Gna ofet f0.8 .21.5: 27.0 23.3 


Per Cent 

Under 5 11.8% 10.1% 0.8% 0.6% 19.4% 17.2% 15.3% 16.5% 
Per Cent 

Over 65 8.1 11.7 35.9 33.6 Bet 3.2 2.4 1.9 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D. 


The age distribution of the Negro community in Syracuse makes it sub- 
stantially like the Negro communities in other upstate central cities, with 
the exception of Buffalo, where the median age is about three years higher 
than it is in Syracuse. There is also a substantial difference between the 
upstate cities as a group and New York City, where the male median age 
is 27.3 and for women 29.7. 


The higher median ages in Buffalo and New York City are probably a 
result of those cities having had their greatest Negro population growth 
earlier than the other cities. The median ages for Syracuse Negroes is 
undoubtedly reflective of the recent rapid growth of the Negro community 
_ in Syracuse and, as will be shown, thetendency to larger family size among 
Negroes. 


TABLE 7 


Median Age and Age Distribution for Negroes 
in New York State Central Cities: 1960 


New York  Alb., Schen. Buffalo Rochester SYRACUSE 
City and Troy 
M F M F M F M F M F 


Median Age 27.3. 29.7 21.4 23.7 26.3 24.9 21.5 22.3 22.8 21.5 


mie 13.6% 11.5% 16.3% 14.5% 16.1% 14.9% 19.5% 19.4% 19.4% 17.2% 
Per Cent a4 8.13.6 3.9 . $36 $8 36 39 2 oe 
Over 65 r . ° ° . 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report DC(1)-34D. 


Family characteristics also differ between the white and Negro commu- 
nities. The 1960 census carries neither non-white nor Negro figures on 
average family size for all Negroes or non-white in Syracuse,* but it does 
have such figures for those non-white families living in substandard hous- 
ing** and figures for the entire non-white population are available for 
Rochester. Lacking specific data for Syracuse, the combination of these 
two sets of data provides a good picture of family size in Syracuse. Aver- 
age non-white family size for Rochester is 4.24, for Syracuse non-whites 
in substandard housing it is 4.12, whilefor all families in Rochester, white 
and non-white, it is 3.57 and in Syracuse 3.66. The proportion of all fam- 
ilies having seven or more members is 4.7 per cent in Rochester and 6. 0 
per cent in Syracuse. The non-white percentage in Rochester is 15.6 and 
in Syracuse 15.9. 

Most noteworthy, perhaps, in this family size data is the large propor- 
tion of Negro families, two to three times more than the proportion of 
white families, which have seven or more members. The greater average 


size of the non-white family is almost entirely accounted for by this differ- 
ence in the "seven or more" category, while the other size categories of 


* Such data is given only for cities over 250, 000 population. 
** A detailed analysis of housing is given on pages 20-25. 
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3, 4, 5 and 6 are not substantially different. It is at the two ends of the 
scale, therefore, that the differences between non-whites and white com- 


munities is shown. 


Per 


TABLE 8 


Cent of all Families and Non-White Families by Family Size 
in Syracuse and Rochester: 1960 


No. of Family All Families Non-White Families 
Members rochester 4 SYRACUSE Rochester SYRACUSE 


(in substand- 


ard housing) 
2 33.1% 31. 6% 24. 8% 29.7% 
3 21.4 21.5 21.6 19.3 
4 20.7 20.0 17.5 14. 4 
5 13.4 13.8 11.5 14.3 
6 6.6 : Be | 8.9 8.7 
7 or more 4.7 6.0 15. 6 15.9 


Source: 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report PC(4)-34D and 
Metropolitan Housing, Syracuse, N. Y. H. C(2)-176 and U.S. Cen- 
sus of Housing: 1960. Special Reports for Local Housing Authori- 
ties, HC(S1) 101: Syracuse. 


Family instability is significantly greater among non-white than white 
families. Of those white residents of Syracuse who have been or are mar- 
ried, six per cent have been either separated or divorced, while 17 per 
cent is the comparable figure for the non-white community. 


TABLE 9 


Marital Status for Whites and Non-Whites 
Over 14 Years of Age: Syracuse, . 1960 


White Non-White 
Total 154, 084 7,621 
Single 41, 344 2,019 
Married once or oftener — 112, 740 9, 602 
Per Cent Married once or oftener 73% 78% 
Separated 3, 675 775 
Divorced 2,973 179 
Per Cent of Those Married, separated 3.3% 12.0% 
Per Cent of Those Married, divorced 2.7% 5.0% 
Widowed 15, 254 516 
Per Cent Widowed 13% 9% 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Hous- 


ing: 1960. Census Tracts. Final Report Syracuse: PHC(1)-154. 


These age and family characteristics mark some important distinctions 
between the Negro and white community. The Negro community is younger, 
has larger families and more family instability than the white community. 
In fact, the age and family size characteristics of the Negro community are 
more typical of the suburban white community than of the central city white 
community. Median household size for non-white persons inthe city of Syr- 
acuse is 3.81, while the household size for the white population in that part 
of Onondaga County outside of Syracuse is 3.63—a difference of only .2 
persons, while differences within the city of Syracuse between all house- 
holds and non-white households is .8 persons, or a household size 26 per 
cent larger than the average for the city-as a whole. The age distribution 
of the Negro is also closer to the whites in the suburbs than to the whites 
in the city. 


TABLE 10 


Median Age, Age Distribution, and Household Size 
in Syracuse and its Suburbs: 1960 


City of Syracuse Remainder of Onondaga County 
White Non-White White 
M F M F M F 

Median Age 31.2 34.4 22.6 22.1 27.6 28.3 
Per Cent 
Under 5. 10: 8% =—-9- 2% 18.8% 17.5% 13. 8% 13. 1% 
Per Cent 
Under 10 19,4. 17.0 .3L.5  @ie 26.4 25.1 
Per Cent 
Over 65 11.3 13.8 3.3 3.1 6.3 7.3 
Average 
Household 3.01 3.81 3. 63 
Size 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D. 


It could be argued that if the young Negro families living in the city of 
Syracuse were white and had sufficient income many of them might, on the 
basis of their age and family characteristics, live in the suburbs as many 
of their white counterparts already do. 

Differences other than in population characteristics between white and 
Negro, however, are probably more crucial than these; particularly dif- 
ferences in education, occupation and income. 


lll. EDUCATION, OCCUPATION AND INCOME 


A. Income 


These three aspects of a man's life are closely related to his social 
status, housing, and general life style. Significant differences in these 
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social and economic characteristics may contribute substantially to inter- 
group tension. 


Of these three factors, income is in many ways the product of the other 
two and it, in turn, is a crucial determinant of the kindof housing and other 
consumer goods a person can enjoy. Differences in income, therefore, 
between white and Negroes, are central to an understanding of many other 
social differences. 


For the whole United States the median income of all white income 
earners for 1960 was $3,027 per year. For Negroes it was $1, 519—about 
half of the white figure, and a slight improvement over the 42 per cent re- 
lationship of Negro to white median income in 1950. 


For New York State in 1960 the median income of all white income 
earners was $3,543. The Negro figure was $2, 613, or 74 per cent of the 
white income. For Syracuse the comparable figures were $3,308 and 
$2, 566 with Negro income being 78 per cent of white income. The Negro 
in New York State and Syracuse apparently has an average income more 
nearly approximating his white counterpart than does the average Negro in 
the U.S. but the gap remains substantial even in this northern community. 
Syracuse does have the highest Negro to white median income ratio of all 


New York State central cities. 


TABLE 11 


Median Income of Persons, White and Negro, in Selected Central 
Cities in New York State and New York State Average: 1959 


White Negro Negro Income as Per Cent 
Income Income of White Income 
Albany, 
Schenectady, 
and Troy $3, 232 $2, 391 74.0% 
Buffalo 3,714 2, 395 64.5 
New York 3, 755 2, 655 70.7 
Rochester 3, 657 2, 364 64. 6 
SYRACUSE 3, 308 2, 566 77.6 
Utica-Rome 3, 230 2, 187 67.7 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D. 


Just as there is a difference in median income between Negroes and 
whites, there is a considerable difference in the income distribution be- 
tween these two groups. Within Syracuse the chief difference lies in the 
much larger proportion of whites than Negroes in the higher income brack- 
ets; 19.4 per cent of whites had incomes over $6, 000 per year while for 
Negroes the comparable figure was 2.7 per cent. The slightly higher pro- 
portion of whites than Negroes in the lowest income category (1-999 dol- 
lars) is probably attributable to the much higher proportion of elderly 
among whites. 
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TABLE 12 


Distribution of White and Negro Annual Income of Persons 
City of Syracuse: 1959 


Income Per Cent Income Earners 
White Negro 
1 - 999 23. 1% 21. 6% 
1, 000-1, 999 12.6 18.0 
2, 000-2, 999 10.7 18.3 
3, 000-3, 999 fis 19.3 
4, 000-4, 999 12.2 13.7 
5, 000-5, 999 10.5 6.3 
6, 000-6, 999 6.9 1.0 
7, 000-7, 999 7.9 1.6 
over 10,000 4.6 05 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York Final Report. PC(1)-34D. 


Another disproportion may be noted when comparing the Syracuse Negro 
community to the Negro communities in other large upstate cities. Syra- 
cuse Negroes do not have nearly as much representation in the higher in- 
come brackets as do their upstate counterparts. Thus, while only 2.7 per 
cent of Negro income earners in Syracuse made over $6, 000 per year in 
1960, the comparable percentage in Albany-Schenectady-Troy was 3.5, in 
Buffalo 5.2, in New York City 4.5, and in Rochester 3.7. 


TABLE 13 


Negro Family Income Distribution in Selected Central 
Cities of New York State: 1959 


Income SYRACUSE Albany Buffalo N. Y.C. Rochester 
Schenectady, 
Troy 
1 - 999 21.6% 24. 1% 23.8% 18.6% 25.9% 
1, 000-1, 999 18.0 17.6 20.3 17.0 17.3 
2, 000-2, 999 18.3 21.2 15.1 22.0 18.8 
3, 000-3, 999 19.3 19.4 12.8 20.0 16.6 
4, 000-4, 999 13.7 9.4 14, 4 11.8 11.4 
5, 000-5, 999 6.3 4.9 8.4 6.3 6.4 
6, 000-6, 999 1.0 1.8 3.3 2.2 2.1 
7, 000-7, 999 1.6 5 a 1.6 1.7 1.2 
over 10,000 . 05 6 23 4 4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report. PC(1)-34D. 
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B. Occupation and Employment 


As would be expected, this income distribution for the Syracuse Negro 
is consistent with the occupational distribution. For example, 14 per cent 
of the white male community in the Syracuse metropolitan area is in the 
professional, technical, and kindred workers category, while only 2 per 
cent of the male Negroes is in this category. In contrast, nearly 20 per 
cent of employed male Negroes is in the service worker category compared 
with only 6 per cent of the male whites. 

Turning to the female white and Negro work force, the contrast is equally 
striking. Sixteen per cent of the white female work force is in the profes- 
sional category while only 2 per cent of Negro women is in this category. 
Private household employment provides work for 17 per cent of the female 
Negro women labor force but for only 5 per cent of the white group. 


TABLE 14 


Occupations of Whites and Negroes 
in the Syracuse Metropolitan Area: 1960 
Per cent of Percent of Per cent of Per cent of 


white male Negromale white female Negro female 
labor force labor force labor force labor force 


ss - A a 14. 2%* 2.2% 16. 2% 1. 8% 
Farmers and Farm Managers 3.0 -- 0.2 -- 
Managers, Officials and 10.8 0.8 3.2 1.6 
Proprietors 
Clerical and kindred workers 7.8 4.9 35.2 7.4 
Sales Workers 8.2 1.0 8.3 1.6 
as 22.2 15.0 1.5 1.0 
Operatives and kindred workers 20.8 33.0 15.9 28.2 
Private household workers 1.5 1.2 5.0 16.9 
Service workers, excluding 6.0 19.7 13.5 38. 8 
private household 
Farm laborers 1.5 0.4 0.4 -- 
Laborers, excl. farm and mine 5.3 21.6 0.5 2.5 


*Percentages are based on the occupations of those reporting. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report. PC(1)-34D. 


This pattern of Negro employment in the Syracuse metropolitan area is 
quite different in some categories from the Negro communities in other up- 
state metropolitan areas. Perhaps the most significant are the differences 
in the professional occupations. Buffalo has 30 per cent more of its Negro 
males in the professional category than does Syracuse, while Albany has 
over twice as many and Rochester nearly 50 per cent more. The contrast 
for the female labor force in the professional category in these communi- 
ties is even more marked—being four times greater in Buffalo and Roches- 
ter and about twice as great in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy metropolitan 


area. 
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The general employment categories hide some of the important details 
of specific occupations. Of considerable interest are those occupations in 
which there is no, or very little, Negro representation in Syracuse.* In 
1960 there were, for example, no male and only four female elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the city of Syracuse, with exactly the 
same representation in welfare and recreation workers. In contrast, Buf- 
falo had 33 male teachers and 29 social welfare and recreation workers, in 
addition to 147 female teachers and 60 welfare and recreation workers. 


Other categories in which there was (according to the Census) no Negro 
employment for men in Syracuse in 1960 include: accountants and auditors; 
authors, editors and reporters; medical and dental technicians; insurance 
agents, brokers, and underwriters; real estate agents and brokers; elec- 
tricians; plumbers and pipe fitters; elevator operators, firemen and police- 
men. A similar list for women would include: dietitians, librarians, pro- 
fessional nurses, medical and dental technicians, office machine operators 


and stenographers. 


TABLE 16 


Number of Male Negroes in Selected Occupations 
for Selected Metropolitan Areas: 1960* 


Occupation SYRACUSE Buffalo Rochester Albany, 
Schenectady, 
and Troy 
Accountants & auditors 0 5 3 12 
Authors, editors and 0 0 0 
reporters 
Chemists 0 8 
Social Welfare, 0 99 992 7 
recreation workers 
Teachers 0 33 4 4 
Technicians (medical 
and dental) . - - ° 
Mail Carriers 5 25 14 0 
Insurance agents, brokers 0 12 3 0 
and underwriters 
Real Estate agents 0 20 0 0 
and brokers 
Carpenters 4 28 30 16 
Electricians 0 20 10 0 
Plumbers, pipefitters 0 13 3 0 
Elevator operators 0 24 17 9 
Firemen, fire protection 0 10 0 0 
Policemen, sheriffs 0 31 19 3 
eersse + $item 2, 623 16,062 4,790 3, 309 


Occupations 


* See footnote: page 14-15. | 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics, New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D. 

* These figures are not necessarily completely accurate since they are 

based on a 25 per cent sample, the size sample used by the U.S. Bureau 

of the Census for many of its detailed figures, but they are indicative of 
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TABLE 17 


Number of Female Negroes in Selected Occupations 
for Selected New York State Metropolitan Areas: 1960* 


Occupation SYRACUSE Buffalo Rochester Albany, 
Schenectady, 
and Troy 

Accountants, auditors 0 12 4 0 
Authors, editors and 

reporters ° 0 0 0 
Dietitians & nutritionists 0 26 6 21 
Librarians 0 4 5 0 
Nurses, professional 0 158 57 22 
Social Welfare and 4 60 31 11 

recreational workers 
Teachers (elementary 

and secondary) ’ _ - S 
Technicians (medical 

and dental) ° 86 29 18 
Office machine operators 0 13 4 58 
Stenographers 0 4) 15 23 
Salesmen and sales 

clerks (retail) 20 175 34 45 
Total employed in all 

categories 1, 498 8, 057 3, 238 2, 537 


* See Footnote: pages 14-15. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics, New York. Final Report. PC(1)-34D. 


The occupational distribution of the Syracuse Negro community is not 
only substantially different from that of other upstate Negro communities 
but differs a good deal from what it was 20 years ago in Syracuse. The 
proportion of males in professional categories has declined by half since 
1940. Onthe other hand the proportion of Negro women doing private house- 
hold work has declined from 73 per cent to 16 per cent. 


the actual situation and provide a good base for comparison with other 
cities where the same size sample is used. 

The census from which these figures were drawn was taken in April 
1960. It is now four years later and significant changes may have oc- 
curred during that time. Most noteworthy has been the increase in the 
number of teachers in the public school system; there are now 47. It has 
not been possible to check the current situation in every employment 
category but a spot check indicates that there is greater employment in 
some of these categories now than was true in 1960. Such changes have 
probably occurred as well in the cities to which Syracuse is compared. 
(This committee acknowledges with thanks the information provided by 
David Sine, Research Director of the Syracuse Public Schools. ) 
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Accompanying this decline in household workers has been an increase in 
service workers among women from 18 to 32 per cent of the total. At the 
same time the proportion of Negro men in service employment has declined 
from 33 to 15 per cent of the total, while the proportion of operatives and 
kindred workers has increased from 14 to 33 per cent. 


In general, this shift in the employment pattern over time reflects the 
increasing size of the Negro community in Syracuse, the decline in the use 
of household servants, and the technological changes in Syracuse industry. 
The fact that nearly half the Negro male labor force is now in the employ- 
ment categories of craftsmen, foremen, operatives and kindred workers is 
related to the industrial character of the Syracuse economy. On the other 
hand the declining proportion of Negro men in white collar callings is in- 
consistent with the shifts inwhite employment which has a growing propor- 
tion of its workers in these categories. 


For women, the most noteworthy shift has been in the category of private 
household workers where the decline has been substantial, reflecting a 
shift in both the supply of and demand for workers of this type. Simultane- 
ously, World War. II opened up employment opportunities for women in 
factories. The proportions of Negro women employed as operatives and 
kindred workers increased from 3 per cent of total Negro female employ- 
ment in 1940 to 31 per cent in 1950 and has held nearly steady at this figure 
since. Again the increase in proportion of white collar workers has been 


slow. 


TABLE 18 


Occupations of Male Negroes in the Syracuse Metropolitan Area: 1940-60 


1940 1950 1960 
Professional, technical and kindred workers 5% 2% 2% 
Farmers and farm managers 0 0 0 
Managers, officials and proprietors 6 2 1 
Clerical and kindred workers 4* 4* 
Sales workers 1 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 7 15 15 
Operatives and kindred workers 14 30 33 
Private household workers 3 1 1 
Service workers, excluding private household 33 18 20 
Farm laborers - 1 4 
Laborers, excluding farm and mine 26 26 22 


* Clerical and kindred workers are combined with sales workers in 1940 
and 1950. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics, New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D, and 
the same census publications for 1940 and 1950. 
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TABLE 19 


Occupations of Female Negroes in the Syracuse Metropolitan Area: 1940-60 


1940 1950 1960 
Professional, technical and kindred workers 3% 2% 2% 
Farmers and farm managers - 
Managers, officials and proprietors 2 
Clerical and kindred workers 2* 6* 7 
Sales workers 2 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 0 1 1 
Operatives and kindred workers 3 31 29 
Private household workers eee 25 14 
Service workers, excluding private household 18 31 32 
Farm laborers - - - 
Laborers, excluding farm and mine 1 1 3 


* Clerical and kindred workers and sales workers are combined in 1940 
and 1950. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D; and 
the same publications for 1940 and 1950. 


To complete the employment picture requires a look at unemployment. 
Nationally, unemployment among Negroes tends to be about twice that of 
unemployment in the total labor force. In 1962 the national figures were 
4.9 per cent for white and 11.0 per cent for Negroes.* New York State's 
record tends to be somewhat better than the national one, due primarily 
to the better record of New York City. In 1960 for New York State the un- 
employment percentage for the total male labor force was 4.9 per cent 
while the non-white was 7.7 per cent. The similar figures for women were 
5.6 and 7.1 per cent. For New York City the figures for men were 4. 4 and 
6.8 and for women, 5.1 and 6.5 per cent. 


Syracuse'’s pattern is closer to the national pattern than to New York 
State's or New York City's. For both men and women the 1960 non-white 
unemployment rate is morethantwice as great as the unemployment rate of 
the total Syracuse labor force. This is a slightly better record than Roch- 
ester's or Buffalo's and not quite as good as the state's capital city area. 


Of increasing significance in the unemployment pattern are the much 
higher rates among the younger age groups. The pattern is even more 
_ pronounced for non-whites than for the total labor force. For example, for 
the state as a whole, unemployment in the 14-19 age group is 48 per cent 
greater than it is for the whole (white and non-white) male labor force, 
while the non-white male rate for the same age group is 120 per cent 
greater than for the entire male non-white group. 


* U.S. Dept. of Labor, Employment and Earni s, Annual Supplement Issue, 
September 1963 - Table oF KF p. 113. 
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TABLE 20 


Per Cent Unemployed of White and Non-White Males in Labor Force 
for Selected Age Groups: New York State and Selected Cities: 1960 


New York State 
Albany, 


Schenectady, 


and Troy 


Buffalo 


New York City 


Rochester 
SYRACUSE 


14 yrs. andolder 14 to 19 years 


Total 


4.9% 


9.9 
6.3 
4.4 
3.9 
o.3 


N. A. Not available 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 
Detailed Characteristics, New York. 


Non- Total Non- 
White White 
7.7% 11.6% 20.1% 
9.8 13.5 N. A, 
15.7 15.5 34.9 
6.8 11.2 19.0 
14.2 8.7 ge 
ee 12.5 N. A, 


20 to 24 years 


Total 


8. 0% 


9.7 
11.0 
7.0 
6.2 
8.9 


Non- 
White 


11.2% 


N. A. 
27.2 

9.7 
16.0 
N. A, 


25 to 29 years 


Total 


4.9% 


6.2 
6.3 
4.4 
4.2 
0.2 


Non- 
White 


7.8% 


N. A, 
16.6 

6.8 
12.9 
N. A, 


1960. 


Final Report DC(1)-34D. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Hous- 


ing: 


1960. 


Census Tracts, 
Schenectady-Troy, PHC(1)-3; Buffalo, 


Syracuse, 


PHC(1)-104; Rochester, PHC(1)-127. 


TABLE 21 


PHC(1)-154; Albany- 
PHC(1)-20; New York, 


Per Cent Unemployed of White and Non-White Females in Labor Force 
for Selected Age Groups: New York State and Selected Cities: 


New York State 


Albany, 


Schenectady, 


and Troy 


Buffalo 


New York City 


Rochester 


SYRACUSE 


14 yrs. and older 14 to 19 years 


Total 


5. 6% 


4.9 
7.4 
o. 1 
o. 7 
4.8 


N. A. Not available 


Non- 
White 


7.1% 


o. 1 
14. 6 
6.5 
14.1 
9.9 


Total 


8. 3% 


8.9 
12.6 
7.1 
7.6 
8.1 


Non- 
White 


15. 5% 


N. A, 
29.5 
14.7 
31.6 
N, A, 


20 to 24 years 


Total 


6. 2% 


a | 
8.4 
o.3 
6. 6 
3D. 4 


Non- 
White 


10. 0% 


N. A. 
19.5 

9.2 
15.5 
N. A, 


1960 


25 to 29 years 


Total 


5.7% 


6.2 
7.9 
5. 0 
7.3 
4.9 


Non- 
White 


7.4% 


N. A. 
15.3 


6.8 


14.7 
N, A. . 


sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
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sus Tracts. 


Detailed Characteristics. 


New York. Final Report. PC(1)-34D. 
, U.S. Census of Population and Housing: 1960. Cen- 
Syracuse, PHC(1)-154; Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 


PHC(1)-3; Buffalo, PHC(1)-20; New York, PHC(1)-104; and Roch- 


ester, PHC(1)127. 


In summary, it is clear that although the unemployment pattern for non- 
whites in Syracuse is consistent with other upstate cities, other employ- 
ment characteristics are not. The occupational pattern of Negroes in Syr- 
acuse contrasts unfavorably, not only with the white community but with 
other Negro communities in upstate New York as well. Most noteworthy 
is the infinitesimally small number in 1960 in the general professional 
category and even more significant, the many specific occupations in which 
there was no, or very little, Negro representation. The many other types 
of jobs inwhich Negro employment lags behind other upstate cities is equally 
remarkable. One must either assume that the employability of the Syra- 
cuse Negroes inthese jobs is less than in other cities or that discrimination 
against the Negro is more widely practiced in this city than elsewhere in 
upstate New York. 


Related to both the income and occupational pattern is educational level. 
It might be expected that the income and occupational differences between 
Negroes in Syracuse and other upstate cities would correspond with educa- 
tional differences. Such is not the case. 


C. Education 


The Syracuse non-white community compares favorably with most other 
upstate cities in both median number of school years completed and in the 
proportion which have completed four or more years of college. In the 
state as a whole, the median school years completed for the whole popula- 
tion over 25 years of age was 10.8 in 1960. The similar figure for non- 
whites was 9.4. For the city of Syracuse the contrasting figures were 11.1 
for the total population, while for the non-whites it was 8.7, a figure below 
that of the average for the whole state, but not substantially below other 
New York central cities except New York City and Schenectady. 


TABLE 22 


Median School Years completed for White and Non-White Population 
Over 25 Years of Age in Selected New York Cities: 1960 


White and non-white Non-white 
Albany 10.9 years 8.8 years 
Buffalo 9.6 8.7 
New York City 10.1 9.5 
Rochester 10.1 8.8 
Schenectady 10.8 9.7 
SYRACUSE 11.1 8.7 
Troy 10.1 8.9 
Utica 9.6 8.0 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics, New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D. 

, U.S. Census of Population and Housing: 1960. Cen- 
sus Tracts, Syracuse PHC(1)-154, Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
PHC(1)-3, Buffalo PHC(1)-20, New York PHC(1)-104, Rochester 
PHC(1)-127, Utica-Rome PHC(1)-164. 
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= A 1 nelle, rei databace 


The proportion of non-whites completing four or more years of college 
shows Syracuse with a higher percentage than most cities in the state. Its 
4.6 per cent puts it ahead of all central cities of the state's metropolitan 
areas, except for Troy and Rome. 


TABLE 23 
Per Cent of Non-Whites Over 25 Years of Age 
Completing More Than Four Years of College: 1960 


Albany 2.6% Rochester 3.4% SYRACUSE 4.6% 
Buffalo 202 Rome 4.9 Troy 10.2 
New York City 4.1 Schenectady 3.3 Utica 2.1 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed Characteristics. New York. Final Report PC(1)-34D. 

, U.S. Census of Population and Housing: 1960. Cen- 
sus Tracts. Syracuse, PHC(1)-154; Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
PHC(1)-3; Buffalo, PHC(1)-20; New York, PHC(1)-104; Rochester, 
PHC(1)-127; Utica-Rome, PHC(1)-164. 


These educational statistics offer no explanation for the under- 
representation of Syracuse Negroes in the professional employment cate- 
gories nor their comparatively small representation in income categories 
over $6, 000 per year—a proportion which falls considerably behind that of 
other upstate Negro communities. The rapid growth of the Negro commu- 
nity in Syracuse in recent years may provide some explanation but that 
growth has not been as great as Rochester's; yet, the proportion in profes- 
sional occupations and the representation in the upper income categories in 
Rochester is considerably higher than in Syracuse. 


The smaller sizeof theSyracuse community may playsome role since it 
is possiblethat the community is not sufficiently large to have professionals 
who serve only the Negro community. Of the upstate cities probably only 
Buffalo has a large enough Negro community to produce this kind of situa- 
tion. Again, however, this small size offers no explanation for the small 
representation in those professional and other occupations not limited to 
serving Negroes. 

Unless some significant variable not covered in this analysis has great 
explanatory power, one conclusion suggested by the data analyzed here is 
that the Negro inSyracuse is not only deprived of employment opportunities, 
and thereby income opportunities relative to the white community, but, 
equally significant, he is more denied in Syracuse than in other upstate 
cities. 

This leads to a major point. How are the basic demographic, social, 
economic and educational variables, briefly described here, related to the 
Negro housing situation in Syracuse? 


IV. HOUSING 
Just as significant differences are found in the socio-economic charac- 
teristics between the white and Negro in Syracuse and between the Negro 
community inSyracuse and Negro communities in other cities, sothere are 
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substantial differences in the housing patterns as well. These differences 
are reflected in a variety of measures. There are, for example, sub- 
stantial differences in owner-occupancy ratios for both whites and non- 
whites among cities in the state with over 2,000 non-white housing units. 
New York City, as might be expected, has the lowest ratios for both whites 
(23. 1% owner-occupied) and non-whites (13.2% owner-occupied). For up- 
state cities Syracuse has the second highest percentage of owner-occupied 
housing for whites (50.5 per cent compared to Rochester's 53. 1 per cent) 
but the lowest percentage (15.6) for non-whites. Syracuse, as a result, 
has the lowest percentage relationship of non-white to white ownership. 


TABLE 24 


Per Cent Owner-Occupied Housing in New York State Cities 
with Over 2, 000 Non-White Housing Units: 1960 


Per Cent ofOwner- PerCentofOwner- Non-White Owner- 
Occupied, Whites Occupied, Non- ship Occupancy 


Whites as Per Cent of 
White Ownership 
Albany 40. 8% 17.6% 43.1% 
Buffalo 46.8 25.4 54.3 
Mount Vernon 35.4 27.8 78.5 
New Rochelle 47.8 25.8 54.0 
New York City =e 13.2 57.1 
Rochester 53.1 24.1 45.3 
SYRACUSE 50.5 15. 6 30.8 
Yonkers 38.7 18.7 48.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Housing: 1960. Vol. 2. 
States and Small Areas. New York. Final Report HC(1)-34. 


Another important difference is in the cost of housing. The Census 
Bureau, recognizing the difficulty of computing median values based on a 
small sample, does not make such a computation for non-white owner- 
occupied housing in Syracuse. By using their data, however, a home own- 
ership value of $12,200 can be derived. Another way to get an approxima- 
tion of the median is to examine housing values in those parts of the city 
which have a high concentration of non-white residents. In census tracts 
that contained 100 or more non-white household units there were 197 owner- 
occupied non-white housing units. The median value for all the homes in 
these census tracts was $12,700. For the city as a whole the median value 
of all owner-occupied dwellings was $14, 400. 


Although the value of single unit owner-occupied non-white dwellings is 
lower than that of the whites, it constitutes a considerably higher propor- 
tion of their income. The median income of non-white families in the city 
as reported in 1960, was $4,358. For the city as a whole, median family 
income for all families, white and non-white, was $6,247. No data are 
available on the exact incomes of non-white homeowners, but it may be 
estimated that it averages $4,674, based onthe general city-wide relation- 
ship between median family income and the income of homeowners. There- 
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fore, the relationship between the value of homes for non-white home- 
owners and a family income is 2.7. Median family income in owner- 
occupied housing, white and non-white, for the city as a whole, is $6, 700. 
Here the ratio of housing value to family income is 2.2. Thus, for non- 
whites, the value of owner-occupied housing is substantially greater in 
relation to income (23 per cent more) than for the city as a whole. 


The $12,200 to $12,700 valuefor non-white dwellings inSyracuse makes 
this the highest figure for any city in New York State outside the New York 
City metropolitan area. A comparable phenomenon of even greater interest 
exists with renter-occupied non-white housing. The median gross rent in 
Syracuse and Rochester, at $78 per month, is the highest of all the cities 
in the state with over 2, 000 non-white housing units, including those of the 
New York City metropolitan area. Further, these rentals when compared 
to income, without distinguishing between the incomes of renters and home- 
owners, show that non-whites inSyracuse and Rochester must use a larger 
proportion of their incomes for rent (21.5 and 21.8 per cent) than non- 
whites in other New York cities. 


TABLE 25 


Median Value and Median Rent and Median Family Income of Non-White 
Families in N. Y. Cities with over 2,000 Non-White Dwelling Units: 1960 


City Median Family Median Value Median Gross’ Rent as Per 
Income Owner-Occupied Rent Cent of Income* 
Albany $3, 765 $ 5, 400 $58 18. 5% 
Buffalo 4, 149 9, 700 74 21.4 
Mount Vernon 4,950 17, 200 75 18.2 
New Rochelle 4, 893 20, 600 72 17.6 
New York City 4, 437 15, 600 66 17.8 
Rochester 4, 300 9, 000 78 21.8 
SYRACUSE 4, 358 12, 200**-12, 500** 78 21.5 
Yonkers 4,977 15, 400 69 16.6 


* These computations do not distinguish between the income of owners 
and renters. 


** Computed on basis of Census criteria. Median value in census tracts 
with over 100 non-white household units. 


Sources: U.S. Bureauof the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Hous- 
ing: 1960. Census Tracts, Syracuse, PHC(1)-154; Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy, PHC(1)-3; Buffalo, PHC(1)-20; New York, 
PHC(1)-104; Rochester, PHC(1)-127. 


Of further interest is the difference in proportion of income used for 
rent by white and non-white renters within the city of Syracuse. For the 
city as a whole, the median gross rental per unit, which includes fuel and 
utility costs paid by thetenant, is $80 per month. As already shown for the 
2, 580 non-white rental units in the city, the median gross rent in 1960 was 
$78 per month. 
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The family income of renters is lower than median family income for 
renters and homeowners combined. In 1960 rental families, white and 
non-white, had incomes averaging 73.6 per cent as much as all families; 
the median family income of renters was $4, 600. [If the ratio of renters’ 
income to the incomeof both renters and homeowners is the same for non- 
whites as for the total population, non-white family income in rental units 
may thus be estimated at $3, 207. 


The ratio of annual gross rental cost to family income for whites and 
non-whites together is 20.9 per cent. For non-whites, based on the fore- 
going income estimate, it is 29.3 per cent.* If this estimate is reasonably 
accurate, non-whites pay almost 50 per cent more in relation to their in- 
come for rental units thanthe average of renters in the city (white and non- 
white combined). ** 


In the three Census tracts that have the largest concentration of non- 
white renters (32, 33, 42) there are 1,719 non-white rental occupied units, 
or 66.6 per cent of all non-white rental units in the city. For this group 
the average gross rent per month is $76 and the average income of tenants, 
using the same ratios as above, may be estimated at $3,150. The ratio of 
annual gross rental tofamily incomefor this group of non-whites is there- 
fore 28.9 per cent, slightly less than for non-white renters in the city as a 
whole. 


Comparisons of rental cost per room for white and for non-white show 
that for the city as a whole the average rental contains 4.1 rooms. For 
non-whites the average rental contains 4.4 rooms. This means that the 
average gross rent per room for the city is $19.51 and for non-whites is 
$17.73. Annual rent per room in relation to income is 5.1 per cent for the 
city as a whole and 6.6 per cent for non-whites. 


Data do not permit direct computations for the per person rental cost 
for white and non-white units. However, data are available on the number 
of persons per room for rental and non-rental together, in terms of the 
number of units with more than 1.01 persons per room. For all occupied 
housing units in the city 5.8 per cent hadmore than 1.01 persons per room. 
For non-white units 23.7 per cent had more than 1.01 persons per room. 


The number of persons per housing unit, both rental and owner-occupied, 
differs for non-whites in comparison with the city as a whole. For non- 
whites this ratio is 3.3 persons per dwelling unit, and for whites and non- 
whites together it is 2.6 persons per dwelling unit. If this ratio is applied 
solely to rental units (which implicitly assumes that per person occupancy 
for rental units andowner-occupied units is the same) the average per per- 
son annual gross rent for the city is $369 and for non-whites is $284. In 
relationto estimated family income this is 8.0 per cent for whites and non- 
whites together and 8.9 per cent for non-whites. 


* In this year's Housing Message to Congress President Johnson recom- 
mended "that low- and moderate-income families displaced by urban 
renewal receive two-year supplemental relocation payments equal tothe 
difference between rentals on standard housing intheir communities and 
20 per cent of their gross incomes." 

** Tf the appropriate ratio of non-white renters’ family income tothe aver- 
age of non-white family income is 80%, not 73.6%, the estimate of non- 
white rental payment in relation to income would be reduced to 26.8% 
and non-white renters would be paying 28% more in relation to their in- 
come than white renters. 
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For the City of Syracuse the relation of housing to race may be sum- 
marized as follows: for white families in Syracuse home ownership is 
50 per cent; for non-white families it is 15 per cent. The cost of owner- 
occupied dwellings for non-whites is about $1, 700 less than for all home- 
owners, but cost in relation to family income is about 23 per cent greater 
for non-whites than for the city as a whole. Non-white rentals are $2 per 
month lower than the average for the city, but may be as much as 50 per 
cent more in relation to family income for non-whites than for whites and 
non-whites together. The number of persons per room and the number of 
persons per dwelling unit are substantially greater for non-whites than the 
average of the city. 

In addition to differences in housing cost between whites and non-whites 
and among non-white communities in New York State there are differences 
in the quality of housing occupied by the two groups. In Syracuse 7.0 per 
cent of the housing occupied by whites is deteriorating or dilapidated* while 
the per cent of non-white owner-occupied housing which falls in this cate- 
gory is 49.6. The comparable percentages for renter-occupied is 21.2 (for 
whites) and 55.5 (for non-whites). 


TABLE 26 
Condition of Housing in Syracuse: 1960 
White Occupied Non-White Occupied All Housing 


Uni 
Owner -Occupied — _ 
Per Cent Sound 93.0% 50. 4% 92. 4% 
Per Cent Deteriorating 6.2 36.2 6.7 
Per Cent Dilapidated .8 13. 4 9 


Renter-Occupied 


Per Cent Sound 78.9 44.5 76.4 
Per Cent Deteriorating 18.0 37.6 19. 4 
Per Cent Dilapidated 3.2 17.9 4.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Housing: 1960. Vol. 1, 
States and Small Areas. New York. Final Report HC(1)-34. 


Housing conditions for the Syracuse non-white also compare unfavorably 
with other upstate non-white communities. 13.4 per cent of the non-white 
owner-occupied units inSyracuse are dilapidated compared to 8.3 per cent 


* The U.S. Bureau of the Census defines these terms as follows: 
(1) 'Dilapidated housing does not provide safe and adequate shelter. I 
has one or more critical defects, or has a combination of intermediate 
defects in sufficient number to require extensive repair or rebuilding, or 
is of inadequate original construction. " | 
(2) 'Deteriorating housing needs more repair than would be provided in 
the course of regular maintenance. It has one or more defects of an in- 
termediate nature that must be corrected if the unit is to continue to pro- 
vide safe and adequate shelter. "' 
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for Albany, the next highest city. And, so far as renter-occupied units are 
concerned, only Albany ranks higher than Syracuse in proportion dilapidated. 


TABLE 27 


Sound and Dilapidated Housing as a Per Cent 
- of all Non-White Housing Units in Selected Cities: 1960 


Owner-Occupied Renter-Occupied 
Housing Housing 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Sound Dilapidated Sound Dilapidated 

Albany 54. 3% 8.3% 33. 4% 19. 6% 
Buffalo 73.4 3.4 595.5 11.4 
Rochester 74.6 6.3 49.1 17.5 
SYRACUSE 50. 4 13.4 44.5 17.9 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Housing: 1960. Vol. I. 
States and Small Areas. New York. Final Report HC(1)-34. 


It is evident that, as with income and occupation, the condition of hous- 
ing for the Negro in Syracuse compares unfavorably with the white com- 
munity in Syracuse and with Negro communities in other upstate cities. 
The cost of his housing is higher, relative to income, and its condition is 
worse. 


Finally, the residential distribution of the Negro community within the 
City of Syracuse and the impact of relocation resulting from urban renewal 
on this distribution remains to be examined. 


V. THE NEGRO RESIDENTIAL PATTERN 


At the heart of last fall's demonstration against the relocation policies 
of the urban renewal administration of the city were charges of housing 
segregation. The leaders of civil rights groups maintained that segregation 
not only exists in Syracuse but that the relocation practices of the city were 
reinforcing rather than alleviating it. In answer to these charges, it was 
argued by some that residential segregation is a result of the economic and 
educational level of the Negro and not of housing discrimination. It was 
further maintained that residential segregation was breaking down and that 
Negroes are now able tofind homes in many more parts of the city than was 
true in the past. | 


The validity of the charges and the answers depends, in part, on the 
quality of the measures used to determine the extent of segregation. Par- 
ticularly important is the care with which census data are used. For ex- 
ample, if it is assumed that all non-white persons are Negroes, the dis- 
tribution looks very different than if just Negro dataareused. This differ- 
ence is unusually marked in Syracuse because this city has, percentage- 
wise, nearly twice as many non-Negroes in the non-white group as any 
other large city in New York State. 
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TABLE 28 


Other Races as Per Cent of Non-White Population 
in New York State Cities: 1960 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Albany 2.2% New York 4.9% 
Buffalo 3.5 Rochester ry 
Mt. Vernon 1.3 SYRACUSE 9.6 
New Rochelle Pa | Yonkers 5. 1 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960. 
General Population Characteristics, New York. Final Report. 


PC(1)-34B. 


If non-white data are used to show a "spreading out" of the Negro com- 
munity and if it is assumed that just one or a very few non-white persons 
in a census tract* is evidence of a breaking downof segregation, the result 
is quite dramatic. Use of this kind of measure shows that the number of 
census tracts with no non-whites declined from 13 to 7 during the decade 
1950 to 1960. However, the number of tracts without any Negroes was 16 
in 1960. 


Further, the placing of a census tract into the integrated category when 
it has only one or a veryfew Negroes is misleading. These scattered cases 
of one, two or three Negroes in a census tract usually represent special 
. circumstances having little relationship to the issue of "open occupancy. " 
In a number of instances, for example, the Negroes living in these areas 
are "live-in" servants—hardly an example of integration. Overall, if Negro 
households rather than individuals are counted, the number of census tracts 
with three or fewer such households is 35, over half the tracts in the city, 
and there are 22 tracts with no Negro households. 


Perhaps a more reasonable way to measure the degree of segregation 
is to determine the extent to whichthe residential pattern varies from some 
"standard" distribution. In 1950, Negroes constituted 2.09 per cent of 
Syracuse's total population. Using this percentage as a "standard" there 
were five** census tracts over this percentage in 1950 and 56 below it as 
Map No. 2 shows. Further, the four of these tracts relevant to the issue 
of segregated housing possessed 94 per cent of the total Negro population 


* The U.S. Census Bureau defines census tracts as: 

“small areas into which large cities and adjacent areas have been divided 
for statistical purposes. Tract boundaries were established coopera- 
tively by a local committee and the Bureau of the Census, and were gen- 
erally designed to be relatively uniform with respect to population char- 
acteristics, economic status, and living conditions. The average tract 
has about 4,000 residents. Tract boundaries are established with the in- 
tention of being maintained over a long time so that comparisons may be 
made from census to census." In the City of Syracuse there are 61 cen- 
sus tracts. The attached Map No. 1 shows their boundaries. 


**One of these tracts, No. 37, is a special case since its population con- 
sists almost entirely of the residents (440 out of 454) of a state institu- 
tion. It is excluded from consideration in this report. 
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of the city. In 1960 Negroes constituted 5.2 per cent of the city’s popula- 
tion and there were eight census tracts (not counting tract No. 37) over this 
percentage and 52 below it, as Map No. 3 shows, and these eight tracts housed 
88.2 per cent of the Negro population. The new “over-average” census 
tracts were, with one exception, contiguous to those over average in 1950. 
In other words, the number of census tracts with an 'over-average" Negro 


population increased by 100 per cent from 1950 to 1960 while the Negro 
population increased by 144 per cent. 
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SYRACUSE CENSUS TRACTS 


Tracts with Negro population ''Above Average*": 1950 
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their percentage for the whole city. 
The 1950 percentage was 2.09 
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Another way of looking at the same data is to measure the increase of 
Negroes from 1950 to 1960 in the census tracts of already high Negro popu- 
lation. While the Negro population of the city was increasing by 144 per 
cent, the Negro population in the four census tracts with an over-average 
Negro population increased as follows: Tract 32, 20.8%; Tract 33, 67.2%; 
Tract 34, 209.1%; Tract 42, 327.7%. Overall, the census tracts with large 
Negro population in 1950 had become even more Negro dominated by 1960. 
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The resulting proportion of Negro population inthese census tracts by 1960 
had produced three tracts with over 50 per cent Negro population: Tract 
32, 73.2%; Tract 42, 61.0%; and Tract.33, 57.0%. 


TABLE 29 


Proportion of Negro Population in Syracuse Census Tracts 
with "Over-Average" Negro population: 1950 and 1960 


Census Tract Proportion Negro Percentage Increase Increase in 
1950 1960 1950-60 Numbers 
1950-60 
32 38.9% 73.2% 88. 2% 352 
33 | 26. 4 57.0 115.9 1, 038 
34 6.5 24.5 276.9 598 
42 11.6 61.0 425.9 2, 389 
35 0.2 6.0 2, 900.0 220 
41 0.9 17.4 1, 833.3 446 
o3 0.4 4.5 1, 755.0 314 
30 0.0 5.9 -- 220 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Hous- 
ing: 1960. Census Tracts, Final Report. SYRACUSE, PHC(1)- 
154, and the same publication for 1950. 


Looked at in these ways, what do the data show? It demonstrates that 
the Negro population is concentrated in fairly clearly marked areas within 
the city and that the pattern did not substantially change from 1950 to 1960. 
In view of the total Negro population increase in the city from 1950 to 1960 
the degree of segregation probably has increased. The heavily Negro popu- 
lated census tracts of 1950 had increased in Negro population by 1960 more 
than thetotal Negro population increasefor the city as a whole and the spill- 
over into other tracts is largely concentrated in contiguous areas and has 
produced concentrations of Negroes well in excess of the average Negro 
population of the entire city. 


It has been suggested that the reason for this housing concentration is 
the difference between white and negro income, this difference forcing the 
Negroes to live in those areas where rents are sufficiently low relative to 
their incomes. Negro income is substantially below white income but, as 
already explained, the Negro uses a higher proportion of income for housing 
than does the white. The resulting rents paid by Negroes are not substan- 
tially below that paid by all renters; on the average 78 rather than 80 dol- 
lars per month. This small difference is not likely to close many sections 
of the city to Negroes which are not also closed to most whites. There are 
only 20 census tracts inthe city inwhich rents average over $80 per month, 
yet there are 52 tracts with less than the average percentage of Negroes in 
the entire city and 36 tracts with less than 3 Negro families. 
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SYRACUSE CENSUS TRACTS 


Tracts with Negro population "Above Average*" ; 1960 
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All of this is not said to argue that there would be a completely even 
distribution of Negroes throughout the city if there were no discrimination 
barriers, but rather to suggest that the present pattern is not entirely ex- 


plicable by non-discrimination determinants. 


It was this residential pattern which some believe should be altered by 
the relocation made necessary by the renewal. They maintain that the re- 
location being carried out was reinforcing the already existent pattern 


rather than altering it. 
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VI. RELOCATION AND RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


A. The Pattern of Relocation 


To determine the impact which relocation had on the residential pattern 
in Syracuse, it was necessary to examine in detail all the relocation data 
kept by the urban renewal administration. * 


At the time of the examination, the records revealed that 748 families 
had been removed dueto urban renewal. Of these, 489 families were Negro 
and the remaining 257 were non-Negro. The non-Negroes were primarily 
whites but there were a few Orientals and American Indians among them. 


Five hundred and seventy-five of thefamilies were relocated in Syracuse 
(there were no records on the others) and of these, 366 were Negro fami- 
lies and 209 non-Negro. The census tracts from which the families were 
removed were the adjacent tracts of 32, 33, 41, and 42, the same ones 
which housed an "over-average" proportion of Negroes in 1950. The re- 
locatees movedinto 36 tracts spread allover the city. Whites and Negroes, 
however, exhibit characteristically different patterns of relocation. The 
whites were more likely to be relocated at some distance from the rede- 
velopment area than the Negroes were. 


By constructing zones of residence from the redevelopment area out- 
ward, this difference can be demonstrated. Zone 1 consists of those cen- 
sus tracts of previous residence and the other zones move outward from 
this central group of tracts with Zone 2 being those tracts contiguous to the 
ones of previous residence. Over half of the Negroes were relocated in 
the zone of their original residence, while almost half of the non-Negroes 
moved at least one zone away from this central area and more whites than 
Negroes moved to the more outlying zones. Map No. 4 shows the actual 
new residence of each relocated family. 


TABLE 30 


Per Cent Negro and Non-Negro Families Relocated at 
Various Distances from the Urban Redevelopment Area 


Area Percentage 
Non-Negro Negro 


Relocated in same area 31% 56% 


Relocated 1 zone removed 43 26 
Relocated 2 zones removed | 19 16 
Relocated 3 zones removed 3 2 
Relocated 4 zones removed + 0 


Source: Based on an analysis of records made available by the Urban Im- 
provement Department of the City of Syracuse. 


* The Committee which prepared this report acknowledges with thanks the 
cooperation of the Urban Improvement Department of the City of Syracuse 
in providing access to the relocation records. 
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WIOLSWOD 


“aN 


FAMILY RELOCATIONS FROM 
SYRACUSE URBAN RENEWAL AREA 


DATA FROM SYRACUSE URBAN RELOCATION OFFICE AS OF 
NOVEMBER |, 1963 


LEGEND 


NEGRO 
- ONE PERSON 
+ 2-6 PEOPLE 
* 7 OR MORE 


NON-NEGRO 
* ONE PERSON 
x 2-6 PEOPLE 
xX 7 OR MORE 


It is clear from this breakdown and Map No. 4 that although segregation 
has been reduced somewhat by relocation, the residential pattern of the city 
has not been substantially altered. 


Another aspect of relocation relates to changes in the kind and cost of 
housing before and after relocation. Rent costs increased for both Negroes 
and non-Negroes because of relocation, but the proportionately higher rent 
paid by Negroes than whites before relocation was not affected by the move. 
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TABLE 31 


Rents Paid Before and After Relocation by Negroes and Non-Negroes 


Average Rent Per Family 


Pre- Location Post- Location 
Negroes $55. 79 $66. 07 
Non-Negroes - 46.27 55. 90 


Source: Based on an analysis of records made available by the Urban Im- 
provement Department of the City of Syracuse. 


One gain made by the Negro as a result of relocation is the number of 
rooms in his new housing. The average rooms per family increased by 
3.8 to 4.4 for Negro relocatees while for non-Negroes there was a nominal 
decline from 3.4 to 3.3. This improvement for Negroes may be explained, 
in part, by the fact that 11 per cent of the Negroes who relocated in Syra- 
cuse moved into public housing (the corresponding figure for whites is 5 per 
cent) and by the characteristically larger families of Negroes. 


B. National and State Policy 


Overall, relocation has had little impact on the Negro residential pattern 
in the city. For those relocated it has increasedrents somewhat but simul- 
taneously has provided a bit more space per family. The question remains 
whether relocation should have accomplished more. This question is an- 
swerable only in the larger context of the purposes and goals of urban 
renewal. 


In his housing message just sent to Congress, President Johnson gave 
the following description of the purposes and results of urban renewal. 


"The Federal Program of urban renewal is today our principal in- 
strument for restoring the hope and renewing the vitality of older 
cities and worn-out neighborhoods. 


The Federal assistance which provides local leaders and govern- 
ments with incentives and the tools for revitalizing their communi- 
ties has proven its worth— 


—in eliminating housing blight; 


—in contributing to restoration of the economic base of our com- 
munities; and 


—in helping reshape our central areas into effective nerve cen- 
ters for our cities. " 


It is worthy of note that none of these goals is specifically related to the 
reduction of housing segregation. Urban renewal was primarily designed 
for slum clearance and the revitalization of cities, particularly downtown 
areas. How well it is accomplishing these ends is a debatable question but 
this issue is not related to the purpose of this report. Of central concern, 
however, is the relocation necessitated by renewal. 
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Urban renewal projects cannot be carried out until and unless the occu- 
pants of areas to be cleared are relocated. The law and regulations of ad- 
ministrative agencies provide for the formulation of procedures and the of- 
fering of financial and other assistance to those slated for relocation. 


In fact, relocation has properly been described as the "Achilles heel of 
urban renewal."" Incommunity after community it becomes readily apparent 
that a substantial percentage (if not a majority) of thoseto be relocated are 
‘Negroes. This is no accident but the consequence of the simple fact of 
lower incomes and racial segregation whereby Negroes are restricted to 
older and run-down sections of communities and these, in turn, are located 
adjacent to the central business districts—the areas considered most de- 
sirable for urban renewal. 


When a relocation program is initiated it becomes apparent that there 
is generally an inadequate supply of public housing for relocation, and the 
available new housing in the community is generally barred to Negroes. 
Consequently, the Negro citizen is forced to seek alternative accommoda- 
tions in the existing housing supply and, given the constraint of low income 
and racial segregation, it is not surprising that he is very often ‘relocated' 
in a nearby area of older housing which usually represents the least de- 
sirable housing available on the private market. It is this pattern of re- 
location which has given rise to the contention that urban renewal simply 
clears one slum andcreates another. Insofar as relocation practices result 
in the concentration of Negro families in older areas of a community, 
where private property is not maintainedand adequate community facilities 
and public maintenance are not provided, the process of slum creation is 
accelerated. 

An increasing awareness of this situation has caused national govern- 
mental concern. On June 25, 1963, the Commissioner of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration of the Housing and Home Finance Agency made a 
statement explaining certain revisions made in the regulations regarding 
equal opportunity in housing'!in urban renewal programs. In that statement 
he said: 


"The urban renewal program is a major national effort to replace slums 
and blighted areas with attractive working and living environments. It is 
also an effort to rehouse American families in sound dwellings and socially 
healthy neighborhoods. Thus it has as its objective not only the physical 
renaissance of the city, but also the dignity and well-being of the city's 
people. 

"Basic to this objective is the achievement of free access to housing for 
all families regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin. 


"The President in his Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
has clearly stated this commitment: ‘The granting of Federal assistance 
for the provision, rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facili- 
ties from which Americans are excluded because of their race, color, creed, 
or national origin is unfair, unjust, and inconsistent with the public policy 
of the United States as manifested in the Constitution and laws.' | 


"In order to hasten progress toward this goal, it is necessary to look 
beyond the scope of isolated urban renewal projects. A comprehensive 
program that examines the needs and requirements of the entire commu- 
nity is essential. The Community Renewal Program of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration offers the means for such an examination. Itis a 
city-wide action program for renewal and related activities. 
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"Today we are revising our regulations with respect to grants for Com- 
munity Renewal Programs to make equal opportunity in housing a central 
factor in the development of communities engagedinsuch programs. Inaddi- 
tion, we are asking cities which have CRP's underway to include this basic 
objective in their existing programs. Specifically, we are requiring that 
CRP's include: (1) an analysis of the existing pattern of housing occupied 
by Negroes and other minorities and the extent to which this pattern is a 
result of discrimination; (2) projection of the housing needs of Negro and 
other minority families displaced by urban renewal and other public action 
or newly moving intothe community; (3) development of an affirmative pro- 
gram to increase the quantity, improve the quality, and eliminate barriers 
to housing for Negro and other minority families. 


"As part of its concern for the relocation of families displaced by urban 
renewal, the Urban Renewal Administration also has a responsibility for 
seeing that these families are assisted in finding housing accommodations 
that are free from racial or other such restrictions. 

"Consequently, as of today, we are revising our relocation regulations to 
prohibit the listing of housing accommodations that are not available to all 
families regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin. Thus the 
local renewal agency in listing housing available to families being displaced 
because of urban renewal may not include units that are denied minority 
families. 


"Through these measures, the Urban Renewal Administration hopes to 
increase its effectiveness in advancing equal opportunity in housing. The 
Urban Renewal Administration is also continuing the examination of its 
rules and regulations to identify additional means of contributing to this 
vital national objective. " 


Although these revisions in the regulations will not automatically make 
relocation a positive weapon against segregation in housing, they should 
help. They will require a more positive andspecific evaluation of the mea- 
sures needed to provide decent, safe and sanitary housing to those being 
relocated. Of equal significance, they will close a loophole in the arith- 
metic of relocation by preventing the padding of estimates of housing avail- 
able for relocation of Negroes by excluding from such estimates any hous- 
ing denied to minority families. 

Such plans will not, however, make much of a contribution to the ending 
of segregation unless private property owners and their agents are willing 
to sell or rent housing to all persons economically capable of acquiring it. 
In New York State, this problem thas been attacked by statutes, of which 
there are two applicable to discrimination in housing. 

The broader of the two is the Baker-Metcalf Act. Under this Act, it is 
unlawful discriminatory practice: 

1. to refuse to rent, lease or sell any housing accommodation to any per- 
sons because of race, creed, color or national origin except where the 
housing accommodation is a two-family house one part of which is oc- 
cupied by the owner, or a rooming facility where either the owner or 
his agent lives on premises; 

2. to refuse to rent, lease or sellany commercial space to any person be- 
cause of race, creed, color or national origin; 

3. for any real estate broker, agent, or salesman to refuse to sell or rent, 
or to refuse to show or negotiate for any property for reasons of race, 
color, creed or national origin; 
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4. for any bank or other lending institution to refuse for reasons of race, 
creed, color or national origin, to lend money for the purchase, con- 
struction or repair of any property; 

5. for anyone to aid or abet, incite or compel or attempt to do anything 
forbidden above. 

There are also provisions making itan unlawful discriminatory practice 
to publish advertisements or ask questions on applications regarding race 
in any of the above situations. 

Under this Act initiative rests with the person charging discrimination 
who must register a complaint with the State Human Rights Commission. 
If, after an investigation and hearing, the Commission finds that a dis- 
criminatory act has occurred, it may issue an order requiring the respond- 
ent to cease and desist from the unlawful discriminatory practice. 


Such cease and desist orders of the Human Rights Commission are not 
self-enforcing. In the event a cease and desist order is not complied with, 
application may be made to a state court for injunctive relief in the form 
of a court order implementing the original order. After an injunction has 
been issued by the court it may be enforced by contempt proceedings which 
may result in a fine, with possible imprisonment of the defendant until the 
fine is paid. | 

The other statute outlawing discrimination in housing is Sections 18A- 
18E of the Civil Rights Law. This law provides an action for damages or 
injunctive relief for a refusal to grant or lease to any person because of 
race, creed, color or national origin, any housing accommodation which; 

1. is granted tax exemption after 7/1/50; 

2. is constructedafter 7/1/50 on landsold below cost pursuant to the 

Federal Housing Act of 1949; 

3. is built after 7/1/50 onland acquired bythe state by condemnation 

proceedings; 

4. is built by state financing after 7/1/50; 

5. is (1) in a unit of three or more families, and (2) is financed by 

a government insured mortgage (FHA-VA); 
6. is offered for sale by owner of 10 or more contiguous housing 
accommodations if - 
(1) acquisition is after 7/1/55 and the loan is governmentally in- 
sured, or 
(2) commitment by government financing is outstanding after 
7/1/55. 

The circumstances to which the Civil Rights Law applies are about the 
same as those which limited the authority of the Human Rights Commission 
prior to the Baker-Metcalf Act. However, in those circumstances to which 
the Civil Rights Law is applicable, direct court action can be instituted. 

These state statutes have been relatively little used in the Syracuse area 
although in recent months a series of complaints have been filed with the 
state’s Human Rights Commission and are now under investigation. This 
recent activity in Syracuse demonstrates that these statutes are unlikely 
to be much used unless there are organizations specifically interested in 
correcting the situations to which they apply. An individual citizen who is 
denied housing is not likely to file a complaint on his own. He is probably 
not well-informed about his rights, and is uncertain of where and how to 
begin. 
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In addition tothe efforts tofight discrimination by law there are a num- 
ber of other agencies, some governmental and some private, which are 
trying by other means to reduce housing discrimination in Syracuse. Just 
last fall, the Mayor's Commission for Human Rights was established. This 
body has no enforcement powers but may receive complaints which it can 
try to settle by persuasion. It has recently divided itself into committees 
and is attempting to determine what kindof action might betakento alleviate 
not only the housing problem but others as well, including education and 
jobs. Other groups are also active in this field and the magnitude of the 
task they have undertaken is made clear by the data and analysis provided 
in this report. 


Vil. FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although the writing of this particular report was prompted by the civil 
rights demonstrations held last fall, it was not undertaken to judge their 
wisdom. Public interest in the Negro problem in Syracuse, however, was 
intensified by those demonstrations, and with reference to housing, a de- 
bate developed in which it soon became apparent that the facts themselves 
were at issue. This inquiry was then undertaken to determine and describe 
as objectively as possible what these facts are. 


A major element in the development of a Negro problem in Syracuse has 
been the rapid growth of the Negro population in recent years: about twice 
the national rate in central cities during the two decades after 1940; almost 
three times the national rate in the period 1950-1960. While the relatively 
better-off whites have been moving to the suburbs, lower-income whites 
and non-whites have been replacing them in the central city. The result of 
such large population shifts would have beento create community instability 
and new problems in any case; tothis has been added the element of differ- 
ences in ethnic, economic and social background. 


So far as the Syracuse Negro community is concerned, it suffers a num- 
ber of disabilities. Its local unemployment rate is double that of whites. 
Though the annual median income of Negroes in Syracuse is considerably 
higher in comparison to white annual median income than in the nation as a 
whole—and the highest of any central city* in New York—it still is 22 per 
cent lower than white median income. A particularly striking difference 
lies in the $6,000-up income bracket: here but 2.7 per cent were Negro in 
1960, as compared with 19. 4 per cent white. And this in turn reflects the 
fact that but 2 per cent of Negroes fall in the professional-technical cate- 
gory, aS compared with 14 per cent white. It should also be noted that in 
this respect, the Syracuse Negro community is worse off than in other up- 
state New York cities. 


This generalization also holds true with regard to housing. Syracuse 
has the lowest percentage (barring New York City) of Negro owner-occupied 
housing in the state, and (with no exceptions) the lowest ratio of non-white 
to white ownership. As to the condition of the houses, both rented or owned 
by Negroes, in almost all cases this compares unfavorably both with the 
white community in Syracuse and with Negro communities in other upstate 
cities. 


*For definition of ''central city, '' see footnote on page 2. 
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It will not come as news to a local inhabitant that the Negro population 
is highly concentrated in a few areas. In 1960, 88.2 per cent lived in eight 
out of 60 Syracuse census tracts (again, omitting census tract No. 37). The 
assertion that the preceding decade saw a significant dispersal of this popu- 
lation is not justified by the data. Indeed, in view of the total Negro popu- 
lation increase in the years 1950-1960, the degree of segregation has prob- 
ably increased. Nor is the belief that this Negro concentration is due to 
their inability to pay sufficient rent supported by the facts, since the aver- 
age Negro rental is $78 per month locally, as compared with the average 
$80 paid by all renters. It may be added that the relocation as a conse- 
quence of urban renewal has not substantially altered the residential pat- 
tern of the city, since the majority of Negro families have either remained | 
in the same area or moved to contiguous areas. 


When to employment status and housing conditions is added a lower edu- 
cation level, the picture of the Negro community which emerges is not a 
comforting one. As opposed to a median of school years completed by all 
students of 11.1, the non-white median is 8.7. And though the proportion 
of Syracuse non-whites completing four years of college is higher than al- 
most allupstate cities, this statistic is not reflected in an increase of per- 
centage of employment in the professional-technical category, which is 
substantially less than other upstate Negro communities. In fact, the 1950- 
1960 period saw a drop in this category. 


Even taking into consideration other factors, it seems clear from the 
evidence examined that the Negro faces discrimination in housing and em- 
ployment in this community. But that the situation is far from hopeless is 
attested by a number of facts. If on the one hand the number of Negroes in 
professional occupations is disproportionately small, the number who have 
moved from the service into the operative category (an increase from 14% 
to 33% in the latter between 1950 and 1960) is encouraging. In its hiring of 
non-white teachers the Syracuse Public Schools have set an example which 
might well be emulated. And finally, the relatively small sizeof the Negro 
community—about five per cent of the population—makes possible accom- 
plishments and progress which would be much more difficult in other cities. 


Though it is not the purposeof this report to make policy recommenda- 
tions, one point does emerge so clearly that perhaps it should be made ex- 
plicit. If the conditions described are to be remedied, a concerted com- 
munity effort must be made. In the language of the political scientist and 
sociologist, what is needed is a solid and unqualified commitment from the 
power structure (business, social, governmental, educational and political 
leaders) of this city. If this is forthcoming, a completely new spirit ac- 
companied by substantial improvements could be the result. 
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Single copies of these papers may be obtained from the Dean, University College, 610 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, 


Otner S "Titles 


“CONTINUING EDUCATION,” by Finla G. 
Crawford, at Residual Stress Conference, Saga- 
more Center, 1955. (Reprinted 1961) 


“BOTTLES OLD, WINE NEW; WINE OLD, 
BOTTLES NEW,” by John B. Schwertman, 
Director, The Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, at the U.C. Faculty Sem- 
inar, Pine Brook Conference Center, May 1954. 
(Reprinted 1961) 


“SOME MOTIVATIONAL ASPECTS OF COL- 
LEGE TRAINING,” by Dr. Donald Snygg, State 
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“EVALUATION IN EVENING COLLEGES,” By 
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“SPECIAL REPORT ON UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE,” By Alexander N. Charters, Dean, Uni- 
versity College of Syracuse University, May 1957. 
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LEGE STUDENTS,” By Dr. Alan B. Knox, Ad- 
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PROGRAM,” By John Clarke Adams, Program 
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EDUCATION,” By John Walker Powell, Con- 
sultant, The Fund for Adult Education, May 
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“GOVERNMENT IN ACTION, A FINAL RE- 
PORT ON EXPERIMENTAL ADULT EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM PRESENTED AT UNI- 
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STATE OF OHIO 


~ LAWS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


Administered by 
The Ohio Civil Rights Commission 


The complete text of laws administered 
by the Ohio Civil Rights Commission dealing 
with fair employment practices, (effective 
July 29, 1959), discrimination in places of 
public accommodation, (effective October 
24, 1961), and other statutory responsibilities 
of the agency are as follows: 


Sec. 4112.01. As used in sections 4112.01 
to 4112.08, inclusive, of the Revised Code: 


(A) “Person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, partnerships, associations, organiza- 
tions, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and other organized groups of persons. 


(B) “Employer” includes the state, or any 
political or civil subdivision thereof, any 
person employing four or more persons with- 
in the state, and any person acting in the 
interest of an employer, directly or in- 
directly. 


(C) “Employee” does not include any indi- 
vidual employed in the domestic service of 
any person. 


(D) “Labor organization” includes any or- 
ganization which exists for the purpose, in 
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whole or in part, of collective bargaining or 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, terms or conditions of employment or 
for other mutual aid or protection in relation 
to employment. 


(E) “Employment agency” includes any 
person regularly undertaking with or without 
compensation to procure opportunities to 
work or to procure, recruit, refer, or place 
employees. 


(F) “Commission” means the Ohio civil 
rights commission created by section 4112.03 
of the Revised Code. 


(G) “Discriminate” includes segregate or 
separate. 


(H) “Unlawful discriminatory practice” 
means any act prohibited by section 4112.02 
of the Revised Code. 


(I) “Place of pubiic accommodation” 
means any inn, restaurant, eating house, bar- 
bershop, public conveyance by air, land, or 
water, theater, store, or other place for the 
sale of merchandise, or any other place of 
public accommodation or amusement where 
the accommodation, advantages, facilities or 
privileges thereof are available to the public. 


Sec. 4112.02. It shall be an unlawful dis- 
criminatory practice: 


(A) For any employer, because of the race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry of 
any person, to refuse to hire or otherwise to 
discriminate against him with respect to hire, 
tenure, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment, or any matter directly or indi- 
rectly related to employment. 


(B) For an employment agency, because 
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of race, color, religion, national origin, or an- 
cestry to: 


(1) Refuse or fail to accept, register, clas- 
sify properly, or refer for employment, or 
otherwise to discriminate against any person; 


(2) Comply with a request from an em- 
ployer for referral of applicants for employ- 
ment if the request indicates directly or in- 
directly that the employer fails to comply 
with the provisions of sections 4112.01 to 
4112.07, inclusive, of the Revised Code. 


(C) For any labor organization to: 


(1) Limit or classify its membership on 
the basis of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


(2) Discriminate against any person or 
limit his employment opportunities, or other- 
wise adversely affect his status as an em- 
ployee, or his wages, hours, or employment 
conditions, because of his race, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry. 


_ (D) For any employer, labor organization, 

or joint labor-management committee con- 
trolling apprentice training programs to dis- 
criminate against any person because of his 
race, color, religion, national origin, or an- 
cestry in admission to, or employment in any 
program established to provide apprentice 
training. 


(E) Except where based on a bona fide 
occupational qualification certified in ad- 
vance by the commission, for any employer, 
employment agency, or labor organization 
prior to employment or admission to mem- 
bership, to: 


(1) Elicit or attempt to elicit any infor- 
mation concerning the race, color, religion, 
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national origin, or ancestry of an applicant 
for employment or membership; 


(2) Make or keep a record of the race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry of 
any applicant for employment or member- 
ship; 

(3) Use any form of application for em- 
ployment, or personnel or membership blank 
seeking to elicit information regarding race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry; 
but an employer holding a contract contain- 
ing a non-discrimination clause with the 
government of the United States or any De- 
partment or Agency thereof, may require an 
employee or applicant for employment to 
furnish documentary proof of United States 
citizenship and may retain such proof in his 
personnel records and may use photographic 
or fingerprint identification for security pur- 
poses; 

(4) Print or publish or cause to be printed 
or published any notice or advertisement 
relating to employment or membership in- 
dicating any preference, limitation, specifi- 
cation, or discrimination, based upon race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry; 


(5) Announce or follow a policy of deny- 
ing, or limiting, through a quota system or 
otherwise, employment or membership op- 
portunities of any group because of the race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry of 
such group; 


(6) Utilize in the recruitment or hiring of 
persons any employment agency, placement 
service, training school or center, labor or- 


ganization, or any other employee-referring 
source known to discriminate against per- 
sons because of their race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. 
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(F) For any person seeking employment to 
publish or cause to be published any adver- 
tisement which specifies or in any manner 
indicates his race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry, or expresses a limitation 
or preference as to the race, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry of any prospec- 
tive employer. 


(G) For any proprietor or his employee, 
keeper, or manager of a place of public ac- 
commodation to deny to any person, except 
for reasons applicable alike to all persons re- 
gardless of race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, or ancestry, the full enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, or 
privileges thereof. 


(H) For any person to discriminate in any 
manner against any other person because he 
has opposed any unlawful practice defined in 
this section, or because he has made a charge, 
testified, assisted, or participated in any man- 
ner in any investigation, proceeding, or hear- 
ing under the provisions of sections 4112.01 to 
4112.07, inclusive, of the Revised Code. 


(I) For any person to aid, abet, incite, 
compel, or coerce the doing of any act de- 
clared by this section to be an unlawful dis- 
criminatory practice, or to obstruct or pre- 
vent any person from complying with the 
provisions of sections 4112.01 to 4112.07, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Code, or any order 
issued thereunder, or to attempt directly or 
indirectly to commit any act declared by this 
section to be an unlawful discriminatory 
practice. 


Sec. 4112.03. There is hereby created the 
Ohio civil rights commission to consist of five 
members, not more than three of whom shall 
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be of the same political party, to be appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated by the governor as chairman. 


Of the members first appointed, one shall , 
be appointed for a term of one year, one for 
a term of two years, one for a term of three 
years, one for a term of four years and one 
for a term of five years, but their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of five years 
each, except that any member chosen to fill:a 
vacancy occurring otherwise than by expira- 
tion of a term shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the member whom he 
shall succeed. 


Three members of the commission shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of con- 
ducting the business thereof. A vacancy in 
the commission shall not impair the right 
of the remaining members to exercise all the 
powers of the commission. 


Each member of the commission shall be 
paid an annual salary of five thousand dol- 
lars plus necessary and actual expenses while 
traveling on business of the commission. 


Any member of the commission may be re- 
moved by the governor for inefficiency, neg- 
lect of duty, misconduct or malfeasance in of- 
fice, after being given a written statement of 
the charges against him and an opportunity 
to be heard publicly thereon. 


Sec. 4112.04. (A) The commission shall: 


(1) Establish and maintain a principal 
office in the city of Columbus and such other 
offices within the state as it may deem neces- 
sary; 

(2) Appoint an executive director who 
shall serve at the pleasure of the commission 
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and be its principal administrative officer. 
The executive director shall be paid an an- 
nual salary of twelve thousand dollars; 


(3) Appoint hearing examiners and other 
employees and agents as it may deem neces- 
sary, fix their compensation and prescribe 
their duties subject to the provisions of sec- 
pote 143.01 to 143.48, inclusive, of the Revised 

ode; 


(4) Adopt, promulgate, amend and rescind 
rules and regulations to effectuate the pro- 
visions of sections 4112.01 to 4112.08, inclusive, 
of the Revised Code, and the policies and 
practice of the commission in connection 
therewith; 


(5) Formulate policies to effectuate the 
purposes of sections 4112.01 to 4112.08, inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Code, and make recom- 
mendations to agencies and officers of the 
state or local subdivisions of government to 
effectuate such policies; 


(6) Receive, investigate and pass upon 
written charges made under oath of practices 
she ore by section 4112.02 of the Revised 

ode; 


(7) Make periodic surveys of the existence 
and effect of discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry 
on the enjoyment of civil rights by persons 
within the state; 


(8) Report, from time to time, but not less 
than once a year, to the general assembly 
and the governor, describing in detail the 
investigations, proceedings and hearings it 
has conducted and their outcome, the decis- 
ions it has rendered and the other work per- 
formed by it, which report shall include a 
copy of any surveys prepared pursuant to 
subdivision (A) (7) of this section and shall 
include the recommendations of the commis- 
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sion as to remedial action, legislative and 
otherwise; 


(9) Prepare a comprehensive educational 
program, in cooperation with the department 
of education, for the students of the public 
schools of this state and for all other resi- 
dents thereof, designed to eliminate preju- 
dice among the various racial, religious, and 
ethnic groups in this state, to further good 
will among such groups, to emphasize the 
origin of prejudice against such groups, its 
harmful effects, and its incompatibility with 
—e principles of equality and fair 
play. 


(B) The commission may: 


(1) Meet and function at any place within 
the state. 


(2) Initiate and undertake on its own 
motion investigations of problems of employ- 
ment discrimination. : 


_ (3) Hold hearings, subpoena witnesses, 
compel their attendance, administer oaths, 
take the testimony of any person under oath, 
and require the production for examination 
of any books and papers relating to any 
matter under investigation or in question be- 
fore the commission, and may make rules as 
to the issuance of subpoenas by individual 
commissioners. Failure to obey a subpoena 
issued pursuant to this section shall consti- 
tute a contempt punishable, upon the appli- 
cation of the commission, by the common 
pleas court of the county in which the wit- 
ness resides, transacts business or is found. 

(4) Create such advisory agencies and 
conciliation councils, local or statewide, as 
will aid in effectuating the purposes of this 
act. The commission may itself, or it may 
empower these agencies and councils to: (a) 
study the problems of discrimination in all 
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or specific fields of human relationships when 
based on race, color, religion, national origin, 
or ancestry; and (b) foster through commun- 
ity effort, or otherwise, good will among 
the groups and elements of the population of 
the state. Such agencies and councils may 
make recommendations to the commission 
for the development of policies and proce- 
dures in general. Advisory agencies and con- 
ciliation councils created by the commission 
shall be composed of representative citizens 
serving without pay, but with reimburse- 
ment for actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses to those serving on a statewide ad- 
visory agency or conciliation council. 


(5) Issue such publications and such re- 
sults of investigations and research as in its 
judgment will tend to promote good will and 
minimize or eliminate discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, religion, national origin, 
or ancestry. 


Sec. 4112.05. (A) The Ohio civil rights 
commission shall, as provided in this section, 
prevent any person from engaging in unlaw- 
ful discriminatory practices, as defined in sec- 
tion 4112.02 of the Revised Code, provided 
that before instituting the formal hearing au- 
thorized by this section it shall attempt, by 
informal methods of persuasion and concilia- 
tion, to induce compliance with sections 
4112.01 to 4112.08, inclusive, and 4112.99 of 
the Revised Code. | 


(B) Whenever it is charged in writing 
and under oath by a person, referred to as 
the complainant, that any person, referred to 
as the respondent, has engaged or is engaging 
in unlawful discriminatory practices, or upon 
its own initiative in matters relating to any 
of the unlawful discriminatory practices 
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enumerated in divisions (A), (B), (C), (D), (E), 
(F), (H), or (1) of section 4112.02 of the Re- 
vised Code, the commission may initiate a 
preliminary investigation. Such charge shall 
be filed with the commission within six 
months after the alleged unlawful discrim- 
inatory practices are committed. If it deter- 
mines after such investigation that it is not 
probable that unlawful discriminatory prac- 
tices have been or are being engaged in, it 
shall notify the complainant that it has so de- 
termined and that it will not issue a com- 
plaint in the matter. If it determines after 
such investigation that it is probable that un- 
lawful discriminatory practices have been or 
are being engaged in, it shall endeavor to 
eliminate such practices by informal methods 
of conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 
Nothing said or done during such endeavors 
shall be disclosed by any member of the com- 
mission or its staff or be used as evidence in 
any subsequent proceeding. If, after such in- 
vestigation and conference, the commission is 
satisfied that any unlawful discriminatory 
practice of the respondent will be eliminated, 
it may treat the complaint as conciliated, and 
entry of such disposition shall be made on the 
records of the commission. If the commission 
fails to effect the elimination of such unlaw- 
ful discriminatory practices and to obtain 
voluntary compliance with sections 4112.01 
to 4112.08, inclusive, and 4112.99 of the Re- 
vised Code, or, if the circumstances warrant, 
in advance of any such preliminary investi- 
gation or endeavors, the commission shall is- 
sue and cause to be served upon any person 
or respondent a complaint stating the charges 
in that respect and containing a notice of 
hearing before the commission, a member 
thereof, or a hearing examiner at a place 
therein fixed to be held not less than ten 
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days after the service of such complaint. Such 
place of hearing shall be within the county 
where the alleged unlawful discriminatory 
practice has occurred or where the respon- 
dent resides or transacts business. The at- 
torney general shall represent the commis- 
sion at such hearing and present the evidence 
in support of the complaint. Any complaint 
issued pursuant to this section must be so 
issued within one year after the alleged un- 
lawful discriminatory practices were com- 
mitted: 


(C) Any such complaint may be amended 
by the commission, or a member thereof, or 
its hearing examiner conducting the hear- 
ing, at any time prior to or during the hear- 
ing based thereon. The respondent has the 
right to file an answer or an amended answer 
to the original and amended complaint and to 
appear at such hearing in person, or by attor- 
ney, or otherwise to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses. 


(D) The complainant shall be a party to 
the proceeding and any person who is an 
indispensable party to a complete determi- 
nation or settlement of a question involved 
in a proceeding shall be joined. Any person 
who has or claims an interest in the subject 
of the hearing and in obtaining or prevent- 
ing relief against the acts or practices com- 
plained of may be, in the discretion of the 
person or persons conducting the hearing, 
permitted to appear for the presentation of 
oral or written arguments. 


(E) In any proceeding, the member, hear- 
ing examiner, or commission shall not be 
bound by the rules of evidence prevailing 
in the courts of law or equity, but shall, in 
ascertaining the practices followed by the 
respondent, take into account all evidence, 
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statistical or otherwise, which may tend to 
prove the existence of a pre-determined 
pattern of employment or membership, pro- 
vided that nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to authorize or require 
any person to observe the proportion which 
persons of any race, color, religion, national 
origin, or ancestry bear to the total popula- 
tion, or in accordance with any criterion 
other than the individual qualifications of the 
applicant. 


(F) The testimony taken at the hearing 
shall be under oath and shall be reduced to 
writing and filed with the commission. 
Thereafter, in its discretion, the commission 
upon notice may take further testimony or 
hear argument. 


(G) If upon all the evidence the commis- 
sion determines that the respondent has en- 
gaged in, or is engaging in, any unlawful 
discriminatory practice, whether against the 
complainant or others, the commission shall 
state its findings of fact, and shall issue and, 
subject to the provisions of Chapter 119. of 
the Revised Code, cause to be served on such 
respondent an order requiring such respond- 
ent to cease and desist from such unlawful 
discriminatory practice and to take such 
further affirmative or other action as will 
effectuate the purposes of sections 4112.01 to 
4112.08, inclusive, of the Revised Code, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, hiring, reinstate- 
ment, or upgrading of employees with, or 
without, back pay, admission of or restora- 
tion to union membership, including a re- 
quirement for reports of the manner of com- 
pliance. If the commission directs payment 
of back pay, it shall make allowance for 
interim earnings. Upon the submission of 
such reports of compliance the commission 
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may issue a declaratory order stating that 
the respondent has ceased to engage in un- 
lawful discriminatory practices. 


(H) If the commission finds that no prob- 
able cause exists for crediting the charges, 
or, if upon all the evidence, the commission 
finds that a respondent has not engaged in 
any unlawful discriminatory practice against 
the complainant or others, it shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue and cause to 
be served on the complainant an order dis- 
missing the said complaint as to such respon- 
dent. A copy of the order shall be delivered 
in all cases to the attorney general and such 
other public officers as the commission deems 
proper. 


(I) Until a transcript of the record in a 
case is filed in a court as provided in section 
4112.06 of the Revised Code, the commission 
may, subject to the provisions of Chapter 
119. of the Revised Code, at any time, upon 
reasonable notice, and in such manner as it 
deems proper, modify or set aside in whole 
or in part, any finding or order made by it. 


Sec. 4112.06. (A) Any complainant, or re- 
spondent claiming to be aggrieved by a final 
order of the commission, including a refusal 
to issue a complaint, may obtain judicial re- 
view thereof, and the commission may obtain 
an order of court for the enforcement of its 
final orders, in a proceeding as provided in 
this section. Such proceeding shall be 
brought in the common pleas court of the 
state within any county wherein the unlaw- 
ful discriminatory practice which is the sub- 
ject of the commission’s order was committed 
or wherein any respondent required in the 
order to cease and desist from an unlawful 
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discriminatory practice or to take affirmative 
action resides or transacts business. 


(B) Such proceedings shall be initiated by 
the filing of a petition in court as provided in 
division (A) of this section and the service 
of a copy of the said petition upon the com- 
mission and upon all parties who appeared 
before the commission. Thereupon the com- 
mission shall file with the court a transcript 
of the record upon the hearing before it. The 
transcript shall include all proceedings in the 
case, including all evidence and proffers of 
evidence. The court shall thereupon have 
jurisdiction of the proceeding and of the 
questions determined therein, and shall have 
power to grant such temporary relief or re- 
straining order as it deems just and proper 
and to make and enter, upon the record and 
such additional evidence as the court has 
admitted, an order enforcing, modifying and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part, the order of the commission. 


(C) An objection that has not been urged 
before the commission shall not be con- 
sidered by the court, unless the failure or 
neglect to urge such objection is excused be- 
cause of extraordinary circumstances. 


(D) The court may grant a request for 
the admission of additional evidence when 
satisfied that such additional evidence is 
newly discovered and could not with reason- 
able diligence have been ascertained prior 
to the hearing before the commission. 


(E) The findings of the commission as to 
the facts shall be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record and such 
additional evidence as the court has admitted 
considered as a whole. 
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(F) The jurisdiction of the court shall be 
exclusive and its judgment and order shall 
be final subject to appellate review. Viola- 
tion of the court’s order shall be punishable 
as contempt. 


(G) The commission’s copy of the testi- 
mony shall be available at all reasonable 
times to all parties without cost for examina- 
tion and for the purposes of judicial review 
of the order of the commission. The petition 
shall be heard on the transcript of the record 
without requirement of printing. 


(H) If no proceeding to obtain judicial 
review is instituted by a complainant, or 
respondent within thirty days from the 
service of order of the commission pursuant 
to this section, the commission may obtain 
a decree of the court for the enforcement of 
such order upon showing that respondent is 
subject. to the commission’s jurisdiction and 
resides or transacts business within the 
county in which the petition for enforce- 
ment is brought. 


(I) All suits brought under this section 
shall be heard and determined as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 


Sec. 4112.07. Every person subject to the 
provisions of sections 4112.01 to 4112.08, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Code, shall post in a 
conspicuous place or places on his premises 
a notice to be prepared or approved by the 
commission which shall set forth excerpts of 
this chapter and such other relevant informa- 
tion which the commission deems necessary 
to explain sections 4112.01 to 4112.07, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Code. 


Sec. 4112.08. The provisions of sections 
4112.01 to 4112.08, inclusive, of the Revised 
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Code, shall be construed liberally for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes thereof and 
any law inconsistent with any provision 
hereof shall not apply. Nothing contained in 
this act shall be deemed to repeal any of the 
provisions of any law of this state relating to 
discrimination because of race, color, relig- 
ion, national origin, or ancestry. 


Sec. 4112.99. Whoever violates. section 
4112.07 of the Revised Code shall be fined not 
less than one hundred dollars or more than 
five hundred dollars. 
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Peston GORE believes there esistgs q rattern of serzrer: tion «md “2s= 
eriminaticn in housing based upon race, color, relivion, netional origin, 
ang ancestry in the Dayton Area, Ne inow from personal] esverience, wide 
comtact aton’ llevroes, studies made with reul estate brokers and the actual 
Dnysical exisicnee of & Nooo Ghetto in the Dayton area that a pergon pos- 
sessing the fincnvlal means ci ourchasinge a givea a.one ig obs iructed or nre] 
vontedc frou uocimye se becnuse of hts r206, ccior, teligion, natienad orizic, 

end ancestry, eitceut seeking to migimaze the housing vrobleus confronted 
by the relatively srecll number of local adherunts to Juceism, CORE contends 
turt @ problem =f consummate intensity, wagnituce and povery tote 71 canver te 
Lhe Wary fabric oF cur cormmnity oxiets in the loncestemiing G@ental of a 
cuarmer of Derton's vopuleticn of a basi. irerican freedom. 
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Chure:| cn Laster “orn, ecnsidering ilis Jesigh rarentare. 
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sociel in titutions, have -rewn sctroncer, Indeed as a result of the noste 


wer noverunt ta obs ailewhite guburbs asi. the Tirw control on any Hegre 


“povenent » “aytorn has become more segreyatcd rather than less in the past 
eever.tion., “%e ove btresysine the sticne: sicht cf a wedcc ity In frenetic 
fiiht for a wliucritr. 
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acum," a 

in rerara te gale proverty thea pattorn: taxes o7 an even Bore insiddcus 
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Force thnt they would be required to mov cue to the conversion of Page 
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office to m:ke a célection and file ap 
wr, ii ileidenricl, told them there were no houscs aveilable, “hen ashe 
about the ecvertisine in the naper, the model hiomes orem cor inspection, 
the number of ssilesimer on Cutis and the lnreve number cf vecrle ince cting 

the homes unt. ar ]: in; to nurchage them, tr. Yelvenrich shrugced bis snonl- 
ders ard scia “that's the wxy it isc," 

©. OO January of 19°], letters were sent & alli civilic:. residents of Fave 


Manor arnouneln: that n nev homes were avetiable in Fark Layne Varor for 


immed iz te ocounance on VA and FaA terra, and offering $5.00 discounts on 
closing coste to ali applicants who brought this letter with them. The 
letter was signed by ir. 8, B, layne. | 

Rr. and irs George Ducker, tir, George Brittcr, ami Mr, and ¥rs dgohn 
Maddox visited the development and irepected the mcdel homes. The group 
proceeded to the sales office where they informed a salesman thet they +ished 
to file applic: tions for home curchage, 

Me, Stewart, the sclesmen tried to discourere them by stati that the 
F.H.A. requirements were very severe and thet not evervone could qualify. 
When he was informed of the s»leriea of the wage-earners in the group, he 
proceeded to raie numerous calculations on seretch vads to dete nine the 
sige of morth}y payr ot permissible under F,H,A, rules, in spite of the 
fact that he had the FRA tables in his hend. 

Finally ir, Stewart agreed that ajl of the man present were financially 
qualified, but he atated thet "I cculdn't sell any of you 2 bouse, It would 
cut ow scales oy fifty percent.” Zhen questioned aa to chy; he edmitted 
i% was cecaure wo werg Negroes, 

f. The Franeis Realty Company has a listing at 1316 Philadelphia Drive, 
On or about 7 June, someone renowed the conpany si7zn from the property, 

avd threw it into the bushes at a property cn Seneca Drive in the 1200 block, 
gf. The Francis taalty Cees had se listing in the 1700 block of Brochiize, 
This proverty had previcusly been listed frr sale but no sstisfactery offers 
had been received, This was the recson the owner enrarec a Hecro real 
estate company. 

when the company put up ite signs and advertised the listinz, acts of 
vendelisn ewe committed. The ccapany'a sisns vere pulied vp and destreyed, 
black paint was srraved or the egent's shite car, end en the house, Threate 


ucre md arainst the ovmers, The owners, “owever, stood their bround, 
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Gentes sines the Keero fanily toved in, The owners did sot contact 


Shortly thereafter, an offer wae race to the commany by a white broter, 
which was accepted by the owner, 


Be Two years ave, Frances Realty Co, scld a house at 171] Thiledel-hia 


se 


Drive, It wes necessary tc cet a white man to ret the leafl end paid hin for 


hie trouble. Citizens Federal eranted the Joan. There have been re ireie 


. %. 


tis 1 


broker or the buyer, 


h, in July 1961, the Frances Realty Co. had contricts with two white 


property owners or Scottewecd Road in “adiscr Townehip., The esvarem ~inecod 


an ad in the paper acvertising the listings, “hen ‘re Conteomery and 1. 
Patterson, the agents, menh to the scene to show the houres, ebout 25° white 
people were there, Police end sheriff's devutics eaume to the seene, The 


white nob prevented ail Nerroes from stoppirs in tLe ares, and attested te 


7 


bar the asents frou ore of the houges. A group of women vhysicaily barred 


7” & 


her path, and pushed her. ‘She struck one of thes. Te volice  seorte:? 
her invo the house, Wr Patterson's car was set a fire, 

The ‘irignts, ome of the families involved, were absent out of Lear, 
The Ledforda were there. 

After the ircident, some of the neigh*ors ehipped in ard paid Sor the 


damase to i, Patterson's car, The listinve were vithdrain, «nd a cot 


mission was paid tw the comveny, 


Mr. Ledford is stili interested in seliir.’ his prere: ty Put his We 


ap been threatened, 


Deyton CORE believes that the existence snd saintonamee of housine 
segrezaticn and discriminetion are directiy attrivutadle te the sctivities, 
policies aml influercee of various, greups who have a direst ‘asset upon the 
housins pictures 


& eal istate Broxorg - male it a rolicy never tc sell a “ouse vo rn “ecro 


in amy bloek where at least cne Negro family has not already rurchaged a home, 
Py followin this policy, real estate brckers can conTine Nerro residents 
to shetto ereas, maintaining nish populetion ccnecntrations, In this way, 


horsin. in ereas contiguous to tbe ghetto can be sold at inflated rrices. 


Aa & 
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when the first Necrcea move into an all-white area, the brokers start a 
campaign of seare tactics against the vhite residents;télling ther that - 
the value of their rrorerty will drop to next to nothing and suec-ed in 
pres uring many of these misguided people into sellin; them their »reperty 
at low rriece, They ther re-sell these home: te Nesroes at prices above the 
oven market value. Every "scare" cammai-n puts a large number of whites 
into the market for new housing, and the real estate brokers strixe it rich 
both vens,. idiny whites do not sel’? theixy homes at sacrifice prices i: these 
sezxre campaione, but weit ard sel} them et the "““sero Yerket" price after 
the "seare® eanucaizn is over. Generally the leat white peonle to leave such 
an area rre olc, oz so poor that the; cxan't sffor to buy elrenhere, ever 

at Lhe very gererons terms available to ;hite peorle. 

dD, Lorteze Jemers- mike it 2 rolicy not tc lend money to Nerroés 

iho igh to bur in lilyevwhite or transition areas, 


Ce tome Builcers - those who bufl ¢ diveloa ents for whitea will not 


sell to Nevroca. Very fes builders in this cresx cuild bomes for Nesreas. 
Those who do gerereliy offir less house for the «rice, and sxinps on the 
€xtras Bucn 2¢ cevere 1 lecation, street ueveiopuent, paving. The loeations 
chosen areusunlly marvinal, 4A clot near a sguavea plant secns fc he ecneidered . 
ideal, 

ad. Prorerty Cxnerg - the significant activities of this sroun sve their 
sroradie acts of vardalisn, intinidation sné persoral pressure directed 
ec-atnst other zreperty ownerg who attemrt te sell to Nesroce, creaisamt the 


s exts haodling these transections, and, rarely, against the prosrective 


er ee ke 
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- there is no orvanizsed neighborhood 


—opesition to intecrated houginz. Where there ere rabble rouserg who are 
interested ir osusing trouble, trouble usually starte. In some instances, 
trouble makers from other areas cause the trouble, MSeichborhood «asociations, 
where they exist, do not zenerazily empouse a policy of frustrating the sale, 
Sone of ther: ary Giscournge it cut of€ a veyrue fear oF "trouble," while others 


somevincs ect to prevent probicns and make the neveomer feel welcome, 


COME..contords that the vast msjority of Daytorianes in all-white neich- 
verbo d firmiy beljeve in the sconernte of American demeeracy. He Teel that 
tke ugble words from tie Declaration of indeneocesce, the Constitytion, 
the “led.e of {/Lieriance to the Plan, and the Meticne”. Antnem reneated often 
ir -utherin:s are not mouthed by cynics with evil reservetions, He know that 
the Duyten regronse to both navional yeril ana iocal civic neegg bas peer 
muedinte and thorouch, In consonence with this, cur studies indicate “not, 
inspite of the incidexatse cited, there is :o videsrread opvoesition from the 
ircividual at the neivthborhood level to free choice ir. housiug, 

4 large part of the orrosition thet does develop is the result of 
rabule-renusirg by ae few ienorent, hateful neople whose ovpositions is based 
nvon the fantustie tales srread b anti-Necro trope candistse. Part of this 
omocition iz fomented by real estate interests #ho have a frinanolal stake 
in mninteinine the Megro chette, Bany people cde rot oppose mixed nei«hbor- 
hoods but this attitude gets little suport from the opinicnforzing mass 
media, sna therefore these views are unfashionnhlie, Sy far the lergest 
percent: 26 of shite people ure either in@ifferent or undecided end would be 
willine to teke a "seit and see” attitude, but beenuse the peeple of prine 
ciple are silent, they have no micleus around nhich +o Yaliy are ore fear 


ful of standin: alone. The rablierousers, the efore, are the onky groups 


m1 De 


jority. Gut of fear, tim meh Laner niddiewat- 
publicly to the views of the extorert tity a A or gate 

This et ubows pleialy in the lerye moder of Wate seophe oan 
moll theiz hournes to axryone whe noMld . sag then but fone tarmsscent ao 
reprisal from neighbors, Thave ae meerour incidents tr, et 
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This in the same type af situ tion whieh exists to the Lesail 


anti-Yecro housing dleerinineticn, hia iz the yout | 
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gevere ocompured to thet besed on rege andi colar. Palstdosy rational ‘ectets ee pa 
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and ancestry sre not uamlly visible charceteristion. Jena, gorttt dey pre a rete 3 
testante and catholies vanerally look sifke, drvse: alike, and tape : ‘ : 
As long as tiwy are white, os look white, they expett enoe: te neo 


Cthes rreups, puch ag Orfentals, excertence little, if ony Swertntnction 4 re 


in this resvect. The terms integration, Integr: 


Wart ts ee 
hongine, moan whites and Ne-moce, rot Jem art gents “ms ontaolies. and tie rte 3 Sor 
: : 5 i . ee. eg ME Bas 
3 | pe tg Se ae : shea eS Sa! Sgn 5 eee a 
tesinnts, or Orientals end whites. ee ae at Wet. 
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Puvite uecia such as the newerapers, eg mato, chowahos est 


giows and ethnic bigotry enc. , dig el but rot oo 
AntieNegro feelings and eetivities are exeused ae ‘alae: 


aroloxists urually vexark that vou ant ievisiate iriorre t2 om, commietely 
ismorving the aetuel and quasielerat Lecisiation ef sesreretion, 
Thé gonsideration of reliséon, netlern! orisin am arecstr: as vosrible 
Geuses of housine problems im the Dayton aves is rather fer Tetebed and ohiy 
tends to olow! the beric tapuve, 
in thoge cages in which intecreted housing has heer atter ted, without 
organized amd deliberste interfercres, it has worked without frietie.. 7. -e | 
Mapex in the slagsic leyvon afer exam le cf interrrted bcusi: *, “rior to ; 
the purchase of the promarty by the air Yores, wher ths residents wers pith 


mijitarsy ami civilian, there was mo racial friction in syite of the ret 
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thet £66 lees tien sas such that the residents torded ts live es tiherw 
were an indenenmiost, self-contained city, 
After the curchage co? Page i nor tr the Air Porec, the pronorti” of 


Necro fauiiies inerensed substantially. Munther more, che vieduar is ant 
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to ty mush more hetercvencoug than 2 <“ ven Yarteon reich: 
has teen mo odunificent racial “riction, Cther ex moles ore che Vem; 


a Coy tm. . 7 : ae | er Ce a ee 
word Seotisn, an srea contiguous to cowrtovr Assen. invab’ tec it low int 


coma faz>‘iiles where ©: ites ara NOewees Live im siese rrovisity snd scoreline 
in the same buildings Yello Sorinvs, a villag: cust of leo ton er wie 


segtvood- Mseideree “ark Spreng, She latier ait extensions «f tie bagic 


‘eet Side area, but nei-nherheods ty urana‘tien, Mary of the remetintin nite 
opie sre showing cs Gefire to eel their home: or euxies: t: Leeve the 
netchibe:  eodg. form, with reduce mobility beouyuse of Locore of owe. lnve 
i 7 § 4 2 


tArOn o£ gé¢cam loo without the initial broterda end cinecve rec thot there 
: 2 ote, © ii & ih at ; .. + i a A om aps ek » 
new Hecre 2 :d-hoo. 3 are an 721. reverent over their formar white o es, 
am@ eplemiiad cork of Wuest area's (¢lichoerhkcad Councils hee pce ived 
4 ? 


a coneicetable amornt of n.vepever vraise. ihe “Melisberhood (oneal) f: 


Westwood end Residence Perk were crvanise: for the rurcce of satniainire 


emi uyr.ding (he level and tone of the neighberheous., As orcnrismtfdens, 


«lie 


Bae ots de bing 


they could desl more effectivel: with the verious municipal agercice in 

making “newn area probleme and needs, There existence of these groups bas 
ativalated the civic avarencss of the indivicuni »ronerty oc*mners end made 

trem more corecicus of their indivicual civie res:orsibiiities, DBeeause of 
the bi-raciceal characterictics of these neizhbecrhood:, the vor’ af these 
reivnecrhnoed conmetis resulted in ‘m-roved inverreciai arc‘ty ind understanding 


a“ 
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not, cxisted at the time the first Feers residerts moved into whe 


fh 


nt: BCD fi 
eren, “ore jimortant. it halted the raniceselliing cf white resigerts and 
the furtrer -cread of racicl hatreed, ard intole «nee inte other srens of 
the city by bitter white frmiiies cieeizg from tre Sain cirery GCevils the: 
Mircnred anc. spawned in their own ieonerence. 

shese ncishborts o@ councils owed their inj‘ial xisvense ond @ large 
axt ct weir effectiveness te the leadership efforded by the new ferro 
regduentes cP these arenas, nee the white residents were eble to rid them 
sélves of toe ractul sterotyres vhéel. were a pert of tacir carly training, 
trey found that the fears that hud viavued them were croundiess, 

Gil turel eoncitions alvays .uffer when the strugvie for basie necec- 
sities Is mace the giv. ans erd.o” live, studeie rede at tix turn of the cere 
tury by tibersls campeisning for mwrane labor laws, ad cent wees and a shcr- 
ter worn ine cay cieelose 2d that ‘«ople sho labor herd for lonj; nours,.at iow 
cay, tive in shacks, and levi the facilitzes for teepire clear and healthy 
do not ratrorize art mesecra, libraries, coneurss, or rite ‘reac, “eetry 
sorzs, the er- clusions aré stil’ valid, Other recrle «rite acnes, peens 
god stories ebout them, ‘Sometines one bresks: throuch, out, like Dunpsr, he 
coesn't list very lo:g unless he is regevec exrly. the peych* le-icai ene 
vhysical sec £ destruction are rianted early and will act inexerabdl;. 

Haeial viserk: netion and segresation in housing clong .ith iSs com- 


nitcnts in educetion and inter rerecnal ecntacts tend to irftiet mucin sor 
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damace to the white majorit; then is comaonly reslized, The set of values, 
personal attitudes or cenersl rerspective engcndered by this aituatior are 
hardi; the best tools for a people charged vith the leadership fo the free 
world ir relitie or trade, 

Educational conditions csteriormite es a direct resuit of antiekXerro 
ijserimination in housing. The denie. cf a free tousin: choiee and the ree 
sulting inflation of housing: Yaiues in the Megre :shetto leads te a hugh por 
tiation coneertrstio:, Lumilorde sevbdcivide aweilinc unite inte. reoming houses 
and effici: ney spartucnts and rent then at hich orices because fo the re- 
striction of kcusing opportunity. The atcsentee iandlordés (white) do rot 
even rretenc to reintain these housea in 2 decent ecndition, snd, uxier the 
preasure of overeroiding and neglect. they soon ueveriorste int. exesores. 


~ 


Tods overecrowdin: ieads te overerewdi:.g in the schoola of the area, The 
averi.cs cioas size in the sehcols ¢f the Begro “netto is mich lerger than in 
the other Invtorn area meheois, In beayton, we hav the wueer citvation cf a 
nator percentage of the teacherg in the Negro schocis being white. An uRe 
unual y large nmucber of these wackiers are voorly qualified beth achcinstical- 
ly (re degrecs), cr in subject trainiog!é cusiness Admininstretion major 
teaching piixsical ¢Guention in a Negro sechocl while a Negre ph sieal “duca- 
tion «Jor sobstitutes at th: same school. } 

In spite of ali the pious statements corcerning cood race reiations in 
the Le;ton area, antieilerro segregetion in the sehools is “raeticed and ene 
cour vea where housing diserisination ds ct com ictelr effective. Pricr 
te the constructioz: av Ri thviewSc: col (eliek was orivinally “bite school) 
the ‘ayton Schovul losrd sert busses to the “est Side to transyort white 
stucenis to the schools on the Boat cine. Thie & « Geliber:te drive to 
maintsin segrevsted cublic schoole st tie taxpea er's cxrense, 


Eeonomic conditions among Davtor Yerroes nre csdversely affected beonuse 


living space in the Negro ghetto is so limited that 4t comands e mich higher 
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nia derivations Tt 4x auch harder under vei a double. 

‘wring en old howge at the exorbitant pricex of the Segre 
azother @.uble handieap ef hich cayrente, aovpled xith the ose? of Tem 
bilitetdor and ratatersuee eof « house that is elroady enedert,. . 


the dagt white o ners of a Leuse, allow it t deteriorate curing tt p: ‘ | 
voart of occunney be¢ause they ‘tev thet a Negr buyer gen be found : Me i 
lees ef the oomiition ef the property, | “ ae | 
These ¢onciiiens helr te maiutein the grap of tha abeontes Dnndends Oar 
the area, src aeccleratee the general deterioration of Peeper: Se es - sf 
Live in sueh overerowdead seorditicns ot such emor: i fent . rater, oe ex oa, A 
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ntdieHer: hows irs disertmination also forese texcther tate * emt 
aren peovle of side}; varient tonreranent, edvertiongl, and cultured, 
ation, ‘The ind¢fferenes cf the wiite destnated alty to Pegre needy’ 
thia trasdy, an rmivected, relivious fantly war find themeclves a 


sleae rresimity to a joint, or a howe of proutitutior,, end find 
helpicgy: to cmmedy the mtter, ard the Sollee Deyertnant indiftenent to oom ° 
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Health cenditions are compromised rhei: legge numicrs of peorle are forced 


9 to live in over-crowded ecriitions, vith no coeperaticn from iocal authore 
ities te insire that sirimux health s enterds are maintetired, Put arni«r-e 
famii:: is. tue o: three rooms that rent “or es such «s 2 whele house shoulda, and 
you hove a sMalleccale epidemic ready to bren: out. tea of uwercy Por medical 
vrentment and meaicine will further instre that ever sunll health orobliers «ill 
srow to treublesene nreportions.  Gémround bhis yitrp Lliness and meecre plumb 
ing Sactiities are tou heve a tuilt-ine catusti cone, 

Urban Keneval Poorrene, OMe see8iG, Wa. : tricar pecpleedis: iaelng ac- 
tivities secentuat: crooleme c™ Meero housim: bee-me these ;rolects are Upe- 
ualiy cirected thr.uch, or at, Yerro hourt:: -renms, Muc of the housing raged 
an the fest ‘nvton Urben Nenewal Area gould have peer acverbticed as orire re~ 
sidential properties in the iest Bice -hetto. : 
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Projects inyclvins thing .rather thar oecvrie, sich 68 ex: Téeg-ways, dentro} 
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a lot of fiegro-liviis avac uideh is alread: at a premiur, end dr not re- 
piece nai of it. The homes -raeecmeted bo che Prucn “enewal /ubnority «re rever 
purchased at tae in: lated crie wiich tre Negro owrers pec to say for it. 
Citen, the settievent -rentea will barel mny the relence o ed om the nre~ 
perty, xcodditional housin: is) made avallzctle te qourensate for the vom ing 
~reeemptecd, sluywess are made , Tacts and fiawwer are vretrered ax mub! ished, 
but no avweailxbie divine sruce 36 meade :vidi-hbie. 

Urhan Peneval Progrsus irvoiving wubiie ticus'n’ ageravete the orchlens 
of fecro housing elaost as uch as express e@;3 gsinee they <irrl<ce reorle 


just as totuliy. The rublic hopsing, when cur Jeted, rrovides for fene 
people than were cisrl«ced, and only utter ea courle of yeers,. ‘These provroms 
further affravate the provlems of Segre housirn: by farther inflicting the price 


of hovecing in the remainder of the ghetto and in eentiguovs transition areas, 


ana stinviste further "belknnizetion™ of builcings end rasten the spread of tlicht, 
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In the Kast Dayton urban renewal area, all of the Negro families in the 
affected areas were relocated to the test Side, thus increasing the housing 
congestion which {fs already intolerabis, 

The facts and figures published about the problems of Urban Renewal 
usually avoid the preblen of anti-legro housing discrimination as a barrier 
the relocation of the affected families. It is usually implied that fll of 
the dislocated familfes are financially incapable of securing decent housing — 
on the oven housing market, Hace and color are rarely rentioned as factors, 
Negroes know what the story is, but many people do not, 

Dayton CORE has no specific pregrams directed toward antieegro housing 
discrimination at this time, We have been devoting our efforts to combating 
anti-Repro job discrimination, and racial discrimination in general, We feel 
that job @iscrimination is the principle roaGé—block to first-class citizenship 
in the Dayton area, The removal of anti-Megro hiring policies will increase 
the income level of the Dayton Negro, make home-buying easier, and increase 
the musber cf families willing and able to assail the jim-crow housing 
barricrs, The federal covernment is the largest single employer in the 
Dayton arca in ceneral, It hires nore Negroes than all of the businesses 
and industries in Dayton put together, It ie the only major source of 
professional and white collar eaployment for Nerroes in the Dayton area, “e 
consider this an unhealthy economic condition which must be corrected, 

Although Daytou CORE has not as yet developed any programs directed 
toward anti~lMecro housing discrimination, we are acutely aware of the nagni~ 
tude and gravity of the problem, %e are also aware that most of the know 
ledgeable people in the Dayton area are aware of the problem, Since it 
existe in a similar form throughout most of the fifty states, we feel that 
any individual with a bread experience and a grasp of public affairs should 
also be aware of it in a general sense, In view of this, cur attitude toward 
tine hearing is that it is useful in engendering a public awareness of the 
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nroblem, and furnishing a public platform from whieh te appeal to the atate 

legislature for action, Fayond this, we feel that this hearing serves very 
little useful purpose, since even a casual research in any area of the state 
would yield as much, or more, useful“informtion than this hearing, ani with 
iess fanfare, 

Dayton CORE considers this problem an appropriate one fer direct action, 
It is our experience that few of th e plain people who are affected by this 
type of problem have the time, knowledgs or ability to fight their my 
through the mase of legal maneuvering necessary to attain a successful, final 
adjustment. Direct action cuts through the legal and administrative red tape 
and confronts the public with the clear choice of "right or wreng, morals ar 
expedients", 

Dayton CORE believes in careful preparation of ite action projects, and 
ample documentary justification of its actions, ie believe in complete 
Gaaneation with aty agenay or group that is committed to positive, meaning=- 
ful action in ary civil rights area, If you feel it would be helpful to 
your program, we will be happy te forward to you, any information or 
research material we may acquire in the course of our preparation for action 
in this problem area, 
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CINCINNATI CORE REPORT 


to 
1964 National Convention 


JUNE 1963 = 196) 


Officers: 


Chairmaneece. e@ seecoveles We Vinegar 
lst Vice=-Chairman,....lom Porter 

2nd Vice-Chairman....Jerome Robinson 
SecretarVeceseoveceeevarbara Price 
TreEasureoreccovsceseecenannie Crews 
Financial Secretary. ,Marguarita Ross 


CONDENSATION of June~Dec, 1963 PROGRESS REPORT 
American Laundry Co,.: employment vistory through negotiation. 
Checker Stores: employment visetory after negotiation 


Alms Hotel: integration of swimming and dancing facilities 


Cincinnati Union Terminal: segregated facilities for employees; com-_ 
plaint filed with Federal ICC Board 


Department Stores: Sears, Pogues, Penny's, Mabley's and McAlpins — 
gave verbal commitmont to change hiring policies 


Dunham Hospital: integration of wards, equalized distribution of 
supplies, services--through negotiation with threat of 


kneéelein 


Frisch's Big Boy: (Reading Rd. near Lincoln) employment victory 
through negotiation 


Gordon Potato Chip Co.: employment visasory through negotiation 


Hilton-Davis Chemical Co.: integration of locker rooms and work 
force through negotiation 


Household Finance Corp.: employment victory through negotiation 

Howard Cleaners: employment victory through negotiation 

Husman's Potato Chip Co.: employment victory after boycott 

Police brutality: police reported fictional "race riots", man was 
killed by police beating--CORE investigated both, 
turned findings over to FBI and Justice Department 

Other organizations: liaison begun with MFRC, Citizen's Committee 
on Youth, Cincinnati Action Committee and Jewish 
Community Relations Council 


Toddle House: two days of picketing in support of national ef fort 
to integrate Southern Toddle Houses 


United Parcel Delivery: employment victory through negotiation 


PROGRESS REPORT - JAN. = JUNE, 1964 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER OF THE CONGRHSS OF RACIAL ECUALITY (CORE) 


1. Associate Loan Co, 
Employment Practices: We negociated with Associate Loan 


Company on March 3rd, asking for | 
employment of Negroes in their Co. | 
Upon doing so, Associate Loan Co, 

was agreeable to our demands, On 

April 15 we met with the general | 
manager and otheroffice personnel 

to verify our agreement of which 

they kept, 


2. Cincinnati Union Terminal 

Segregated locker rooms and rest 

room facilities: We negotiated with Union Terminal 
on June 5th, concerning segregated 
lockers and rest-room facilities 
in the mail department, and very 
little was accomplished, We held 
another negociation with the mana- 
ger on June 15. As of now we have 
not reach an agreement, consequente 
ly we are still working on the 
situation, and the possibility of 
direct action is emminent, 


3. Checker Stores: On Feb, 26, 1964, Mr. Sherear con- 
tacted Cin'ti COR for qualified 
people for employment. We supplied 
them with people who met the neces- 
sary requirements, as a result Cine» 
cinnati CORE was successful in em= 
ployment victory with Checker Store 


i Dunham Hospital 

segregated Ward and facilities: After a series of negociations, 
Dunham Hospital integrated their 
wards, and built new equalized fae 
cilities. Hewever CORE does check 
periodically with the hospital to 
make sure that integration is still 
practiced, At present CORE is now 
working on integration of barber 
shops and beauty facilities in the 
hospital. %o far it seems as 
though our negociations will be 
successful in obtaining our request 


5. Frisch (Central Pkwy & Peading) 

Discrimaination in hiring and up 

grading of Negro employees: We negociated with the manager of 
Frisch's on June 6th concerning the 


(continued on page 2) 
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hiring of Negro Personnel as waite 
ress Car/hops, and cashiers. We 
also demanded that they (Frisch's) 
hire Negroes and have them working 
Within 30 days after the date of 
negociation, Saturday, June 20, 
we tested Frisch's to find out if 
they had hired the personnel, When 
we arrived the manager immediately 
put & Negro waitress behind the 
counter to help serve us. On July 
8th final negocfiation will be made, 
Cin'ti CORE is optimistic and fegl 
that success will be an end result, 


6. Hilton Davis Chemical Co. | 
Segregated Locker Rooms: Hilton Davis Chemical Co, has kept 
its! agreement in building integra- 
ted locker room facilities, These 
facilities include showers and toie 
lets, The Construction of these 
facilities was started in May, 6h. 


Kroger's Established excellent relations 
through fruitful negociation, This 
chain store, now has Negroes in 
every capacity. 


Longview Hospital 

Discriminatory Practice in Staff 

Personnel: Longview State Hospital is under 
investigation by CORE, concerning 
the discrimination in staff persone 
nel, After a series of negocdise ~ 
ation, Longview now has some token 
integration; but Negro staff mem= 
bers are saying that there are dis-= 
criminatory practices jn vacation 
schedules, »,romotion, and wage 
scale, 


The Negro Image: Cin'ti CORE will support National 
CORE's Project in getting Negroes 
in advertising, television and ra- 
dio. We are successful with local 
Radio and T.V. stations in their 
portrayal of Negroes. | | 
Cin'ti CORE is also actively ene 
gaged in securing a local Negro 
radio station. A vitaI and much 
needed study of this will be sub- 
mitted later. 


In the past week there have been two demonstrations at the Federal 
buildings in downtown Cincinnati, The first in urging action in 
the San Francisco situation, the second urging maximum protection 
of civil rights workers in the South, 
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Skills bank: 


Ohio CORE chapters: 


Outside groups? 


Research and Education: 


County School Bus complaint: 


Memorial demonstration 
Rev. Bruce Klunder: 


Cine. GORE nines and agreed to 
staff. ,JEban league "Skills sta- 
tions" during the talent search 


project April 6-13th. Through 


these efforts, many Negroes we in- 
terviewed for jobs were given the 
chence for upgrading and wana AEE < 


Programs. and projects are now being 
coordinated among CORE chapters in 
Ohio, Greater unity and cohesion 
is being constantly strived for. 


CORE has representatives to: pe veral 
related organizations; Cinci Inter- 
group Agency, Catholic Interracial 
Council, Better Housing League, 
churches, student groups and 
business groups, 


Report submitted June 16th by Rev, 
Stanley Holt: 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
given Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, $300,000 to reach 
1O students ina five year period 


who could not otherwise go to col- 


lege. The search is for freshmen 
through juniors in high school who 
possess potential for college work 
but no inclination to attend, 
Through a tutorial and guidance 
program, administered by the col- 
lege, this inclination might be 
inspired, We hope the community 
will continue to support this pro- 
gram after Foundation funds are 
exhausted, 


In the suburban community of Wood~ 
lawn, school buses have been re- 
routed around the Negro area, thus 
causing those children to walk to 
school along Highway #4, which is 
extremely dangerous. No reason 
was given for the change when Negro 
parents protested. Cinci CORE is 
presently investigating the situa~ 
tion and a conference with County 
Officials is being arranged, 


On April 12, 196), Cinci CORE held. 
@ memorial demonstration in down- 
town Cincinnati, Garfield Park, 

in memory of Bruce Klunder, who was 
killed in Cleveland during the 
school construction site demonstra- 
tion, After beginning remarks from 
ministers and our chairman, C.W,. 
Vinegar, we marched silently to 


Fountain Square, where 10 minutes of 
silent prayer was offered, 


Monthly newsletter: Cinci CORE resumed its monthly news- 
letter Jan. 1964 to iApfora members 
and the general public of the ac- 
tivities of CORE, This media has 
proved very effective, the circula- 
tion shows increase, with constant 
demands for copies being received 
daily. 


Civil Rights Bill: Instituted a massive letter-writing 
campaign to urge Congressional re- 
presentatives to support the bill, 
This effort met with great success, 
and has not been discontinued, We 
are constantly reminding the general 
public through our newsletter to 
write and state opinions to their 
representatives concerning all mate 
ters vital to their well-being, 


Police brutality: Through a series of meetings with 
the local Police Chief, Mayor and 
City Manager, relations between 
CORE and the police have been great- 
ly improved, Many cases of police ~~ 
brutality were investigated and will 
continue to be, CORH is now trying 
to create petter relations between 
teen-agers and tne police, and sev- 
eral minor incidents involving 
teen-agers are currently under in- 
vestigation, With the cooperation 
of other groups, much more work is 
being done in this important area, 
To aid further, our Youth CORE has 
been intensified, creating con- _ 
structive activity, proper training 
and sound philosophy that is obvi- | 
ously lacking in many of our young 
citizens. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio: Cinci CORE led a demonstration in 
Yellow Springs and Xenia, Ohio, 
protesting discrimination at Geg- 
nerts Barber Shop in Yellow 
Springs, Antioch and Central State 
students participated, As a result 
of this action, the students gained 
support, The action was a total 
SUCCESS e : 


Dayton, Ohio: Cinci CORE organized and participa- 
| ted in a non-violent direct action 
demonstration in Dayton, June lh, 
The need for an effective, func- 
tioning CORE chapter is definitely 
evident there, 


March In Cincinnati: Oct. 27. Sponsored and organized 


Public accomodations: 


Auto-For-Hire : 


Downtown project: 


a mammoth March over the entire 
downtown area, 18,000 partici- 
pated; Rev, Otis Moss was the key- 
note speaker, At this time we en- 
phasized that our city needed a 
Fair Housing Ordinance, Human 
Rights Commission, eqal employrent 
and school improvements, 


70 tests Jan,-June 

5 settled by negotiation 

7 prosecuted 

others settled out of court 


We held a "Montgomery Freedom Ride" | 
down Montgomery Road in Norwood, 
Ohio, testing every bar, restaurant 
etc. on this major thoroughfare, 
Few downright refused to serve, but 
those that did serve raised prices, 
broke Negroes! glasses after ser- 
ving; customers used abusive lan- 
guage and threatened violence, We 
met with the Mayor and Chamber of 
Commerce, asking that they do som- 
thing, pointing out that there is 
much Negro trade in Norwood and 
though department stores, car deal- 
ers, etc. do not discriminate, a 
Negro cannot leave the A&P market 
and go next door for a Coke, We 
asked that either action be taken 
against those who discriminated or 
a Selective Buying Campaign would 
be instituted on the entire city of 
Norwood, The city officials 
hastened to correct the problem, 


The city's q uestionable manipula- 
tion of taxie-vs,-Auto For Hire 
licensing and regulation is cur- 
rently under investigation, 


Five downtown department stores 
have not lived up to their agree- 
ments of last Dec. to begin fair 
hiring policies. On July 8th we 
are holding one negotiation with 
representatives of each, in which 
we will demand that Negroes com- 
prise 10% of their work force in 
30 days and 50% of their turnover 
for a year, Otherwise we take 


massive action until they do agree, 


This report submitted by the Public Relations Dept. under the super- 
vision of Len Ball: 
Ron Mahan, 


Debbie Bernstein, Gloria Ford, Nettie Manley, 


Advisory Board: Formed to aid us in project plan- 
| ning and offer valuable advice 


When needed, Comprised of many 
community leaders: businessmen, | 
clergymen, attorneys, physicians, 
labor leaders, eto, 


Workshops?» We held three, each very well 
3 attended, In two of them we were 


very fortunate to have visiting 
SNCC staff workers help conduct 
classes; Rev. Maurice McCrackin 
also has assisted us in talks om 
passive rosistance, non-violence, 
Coming up is a workz3naop solely 
devoted to vot>o~r registration, 
primarily for i:css who will be. 
doing field work in this area this 
summer, conducted by three of our 
members who attended the voter 
registration conference in Washing- 
ton last month, | 


Human Relations Commission: CORE has actively supported the 
establishment to this commission, 


and is responsible for the little 
progress *~t has made in City 
Council. 


Cinci CORE now has two members workinz in 
the South: John Catalin in Mississippi 

and Bob Weaver in Louisiana, Other mem- 
bers are planning to leave soor.,. Those 
of us who must remain in the cisy and 
fight the civil rights battle here have 
expressed concern about those hundreds in 
the South by prayer and demonstration, 
and are giving concrete aid through sen- 
ding clothes, cigarettes and money to our 
fellow rights-fighters down there, We 
are accepting collect calls from the 
Southern projects, and act upon their re- 
quests as soon as possible. We are in no 
financial position to do this, really 
(help is at the moment coming from mem- 
bers! pockets rather than from CORE funds) 
and we are taking donations for those 
working in the South, and drawing from 
these funds to supply the needs called 
for, Please help, 
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has satisfactorily com ya | the egy curing the 


freedom for all childy 


§ rc pportunities, that 
they may be able ales 4 9 a better world for 


all. 


g EQUALITY 


‘ CHAIRMAN, CORE 
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CINCINNATI CHAPTER OF THE N 


Z DN FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE -- 


eres PRES. — NAACP 


CIN NA. en Cee = REV. OTIS MOSS, CHAIRMAN, C. A. C. 


Dear Teacher, 


Please excuse the absence of 


who attended a Freedom School on Tuesday, February 11, 1964. 


(Signed) 


PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


| 
| 


| 
| 


THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL BOYCOTT 


On Febuary llth, a boycott was held to protest alleged defacto 


sdgregation in the Cincinnati Public Schools. The boycott itself 
was a very controversial issue and opinions of individuals and 


groups were expressed in many ways. It would be well to have you 
understand the pertinent facts concerning the school boycott and the 


possibility of additionel actions by; Cincinnati OORE. 


First, I will say that the entire school situation pertaining to 
race could very possibly lain dormant, if tne school board would not 
have taken such position as they did in the Oakley-Evanston transfer 
of students. The Cincinnati Branch NAACP, instituted the first action 
against the Board of Education November 6; 1963 with the filing of a 
suit in U.S. District Court for alleged defacto a ed nore in our 
Cincinnati School System. The Cincinnati CORE colilootod for many 
months as much available information as possible in relation to the 
racial balance in Cincinnati Public Schools. We were watching very 
closely the court actions in relation to time, The possibility of a 
loss of the suit and what CORE could do to supplement and bring pres- 
sure to bear ina fair but needed manner and at an accelerated pace, 
As a result the Cincinnati Chapter of CORE made complaints to the 
Board of Education and also made demands for a bi-racial committee. 


In requesting this bi-racial committee it was not to- ‘usurp the 
B oard of Education or transfer their authority as delegated. by, the 
law in the state of Ohio. But rather have the Cincinnati Boa a of 
Education invest certain subordinate rights.in this committee, so that: 
they may plan and recommend changes to the- Board in the @iréction of 
overcoming the total race problem. And even better to prove the. 
allegations made py CORE against the Board of Education to be true or 
false as the case may be. As we neared the deadline. for callir e ofr: 
the boycott, it became evident that the Board of Education intent 
Wag to use the demands of Cincinnati CORE to clobber the NAACP.for _ 
removal of the lawsuit. ._It also became cl ar that the only intent — 
was to discredit CORE, NAACP and other interested organizations by — 
releasing to the newspaper distortions and leading information which 


would indicate irresponsibility. 


I would say, hero and now that the decision to boycott the Pub- 
lic Sohools in my opinion came many, many years too late. Also it's 
my opinion that the demands made by Cincinnati CORE to the Board wag — 
fair and reasonable. Also, the Board of Education -was:as. usual being 
very ooy with the help of the City Solicitor in resting on the facts 
thay they would discuss the situation if the Lewsuit-9as removed. 


“We were given sound ke gal opinion that the Board as a public... 
institution should not and could not stand on the fact that they had 
a litigation in court on a subject, therefore they couldn't: discuss: 


it. 


It. would be reasonable to assume that another may sue the Board for - 
the very same reason and the case remain in court for many years, 
thereby depriving the public of contact with. ‘the: Board of Education, 


~ The demands made by Cincinnati CORE™-are as follows: 
I. We demand the formation of a Bi- acial Committee whose 


composition is mutally acceptable to 


ORE, NAACP and the 


Board of Education, 

2. The function of this committee will he to investigate 
all forms of segregation and discrimination within the 
Cincinnati School System and to make recommendations 
to the Board of Education concerning changes in policy 
and practices, 

A. All records shall be made available to this com- 
mittee. 

B, The committee shall have the right to take test- 
imonies from any employee of the Board of Education, 
The specific sources of testimony are to be held 
confidential by the committee, 

3e The Board will be bound to deliberate on all recommend- 
ations by the committee and to act in good faith to 


implement these recommendations designed to eliminate 
Discrimination and Segregation within the system, 


4, This committee is to be appointed and ratified by the 
Board of Education within ten days of agreement among 
the interested groups, and will begin to function 
upon appointment, 

5S. All recommendations of this committee are to be made 
public upon their submission to the Board, 


We consider these to be fair and just demands and does not in 

any way state that the Board must take immediate action. But 
rather it suggests a moderate means for finding a solution for 

an age old problem of segregation and discrimination, A moratorium 
has been declared by Cincinnati CORE which will end on March 8th, 
We would urge all to prepare for additional action against the 
Cincinnati Board of Education if they choose to ignore such simple 
pleadings for equality from the Negro community. 


We urge you to write the Board of Education and demand as a 


citizen the formation of a bi-racial committee to 166k into the 
school problem in regards to segration and discrimination, 


Our goal in this fight is a goal of all people united for 
the cause of freedom, Unto this end we are dedicated, With your 
help, pride and diginity shall abound and freedom of education 
shall reign throughout Cincinnati School System, 


Yours in FREEDOM 


CLYDE W. VINEGAR 


FAIR HOUSING ORDINANCE. 


The Cincinnati Chapter of Congress of Racial Equality has proposed 
a resolution to City Council for the passage of a Fair Housing 
Ordinance, Letters have gone out from the Local Chapter to each of 


our Councilmen urging him to give the resclution careful and posi- 
tive consideration, 


The resolution has been drafted after months of extensive research 
in the area of Housing in Cincinnati, prompted not only by :the 
documented reports and hearings of the Ohio Civil Rights Commission 


in recent yearss, 


"The situation is shocking!" Comments one CORE member who has been 
working in this area, "Sometimes it seems as if all this researching 
is a waste of time, All you have to do is léok around you and you 
see the ghettos, the discrimination..." 


Jean Timberlake directed the drafting, enlisting legal help for 
formalization and insuring constitutionality, and asking advice 
from many community leaders, Fair Housing Ordinances that have 
been successful in other cities were studied, also, before CORE 
drew up the resolution for Cincinnait,. 


The resolution calls for action in four major areas: 
1. The lending of funds for the buying or building of homes, 


2e The renting and selling of homes. 
3. The building and improving of housing projects, 


4. The advertising of available real estate, 


There exists now a situation in which there is open discrimination 
on the basis of race and religion in each of these areas, The 
resolution calls for an ordinance protéoting members of minority 
groups from this injustice, 


CORE is optimistic that Council's response will be positive, especi- 
ally since it unanimously supported a resolution urging the passage 
of a state Fair Housing Bill last summer, Community response has 
already been favorable--and CORE asks that every citizen avidly 
support such a step in the struggle for equal opportunity for all 


in Cincinnati,-. Ohio, 


C.W,. Vinegar 
Chairman, Cincinnati CORE 


— 


B¥--Laws for the Exeocubive Board of the Cincinnati Chapter of CORE 


1. The Executive Board shall censiate of all officers elected ana 
appeinted and 


2. Shall act as the Governing Bedy for the entire membership of the 
Local Chapter of C,0,R.E. and 


3. Shall set forth policys and direetion for the General Membership 
and refer to the General Membership all matters which require mem- 
' bership approval according to the constitution of the Cincinnati 

a Chapter and 


i. Shall act on all matters refered by the Chapter Chairman for 
immediate conclusion and refer all such matters required by policy 
to the General Membership and 


5S, Act as Advisors to the Chapter Chairman anc censor or cancel 
any act's of the chapter chairman which in there opinion is centrary 
to the policy, health and welfare of the Cincinnati Chapter of CORE 
and 


6. Any meeting of the Board shall be presided over by the Vice- 
chairman with the Chapter Chairman acting as the Director of ‘the 
subject matters which come before the Board. and 


7e Shall meet on the call of the Chapter Chairman, and/or any five 
(5) members whose submit there request and reason in writing to the 
chairman, whose then must call a meeting for the stated reason with- 


in (5) five days of the date of any such request, and 


S, The Board is and shall be bound to report any Breech of policy 
by the Chairman or any member of the Executive Board to the General 
Membership who would then move to their own discretion, and 


9, All Board Members including’ thb Chapter Chairman is Bound to act 
in good faith and in the Best interest ofthe entire Chapter and 


C.0O.R.e. Nationaly. and 


10. The Board may be expanded on requrst of the Chapter Chairman in 
order to provide greater membership participation, All addition to 
the Executive Board must have four-fifths )/5 of the majortity 
Board Members in attendance boting for approwl ,admission, and 


, ll. Board members can only be removed for misconcuct-malfeance 

' misfensance or a clear bre ech of faith, any such act shall be.- . 
brought to the Board by the Chapter Chairman who then must havee 
4/5 four-fifth of the entire Board voting for removal, and 


12. Any Board member may appeal if dismissed first to the membership 
committee of the whole and then to the General Membership who's 


action would be final, 


13. The Executive Board unless otherwise call to special session 
shall meet once in every month of the year. and 


lhe At mo-time will the Board receive vistors or others and/or 
open iihare meoting to the puhlic except by majority vote, 
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«, 
Richard Haley 
Associate Mationa! Director 
C (ome 
38 Pork Row 


New York 38. New York 
Dear Mr. Haley 


Your letter of January *. 1964. to Deputy Chief Lioyd forbus 
regerding the use of « battery operated ‘“Shok-Beton’ has been 


forwarded to we for my information and reply. 


This device was forwarded to us by the manufacturer for our : 
inspection and eveluarion. To date it has not been purchased 

and [ am gwaiting an eveluaiion report on this device before 

any decision ts made regarding regular use. | 


assure you that your oumernts will aleo be comeidered by 
me in ary decision 


Stncereliv 


Sf . , . 4 4 A “ 


4 a “ 
GEORGE W. SCHOLES 
Chief of Polic« 
CWS ir 
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GRESS of RACIAL EQUALITY 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 
881% Mt. Vernon Avenve 
Columbus, Ohie 


Phone: 253-8116 


until it is determined whether or not it will be an affe 
instrument for future "full-Seale" use’ by the polices fusce - and 
to determine whether it has harefuli effecta. in its us@ an: 
application, 
We here in Colun ADD By naving listened intimately to t. 
-ounts of the usa of "Cattle Prods" from Bennie ave THI 
nce that these instruments make are belrg cit :ulatec 
ss the country to various Police Departments, ami tiv. 
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information we nead, ag this pon’ » to have the facts oi 
to all the CORE Chapters throughout the U.B. 

Please send this information to us aS s8cOoMn as 9035;% 
if there are any questions you have regarding our act io: 
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Gerald R. 7:1) 
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20 May 1964 
List of demands concerning the Pub] N. Revie IOS. on Police SPUté . ; 
1. The creation of an independent civilian eampleint review board to inves- 


tigate, hear and make recamendations : allegations of police bru- 


tality against private citizens. 


2. That Mayor Wagner take a stand on the creation of such a Board, and the 
the City Council hold public hearings om the Theodore Weiss Bill (#498) as 
soon as possible. 


3- That the appointment of the members of the Board be made by the Mayor 
in conjuction with Civil Rights, Church and Civic groups, and that this Board 
should include no members of the Police Department. 


4. That the independent civilian complaint review board have the following 
functions and powers: 


a. that this Board have an independent investigative staff of its own 
with explicit sub poena power; 

b. that the members of the Board and the investigative staff have access 
to all police installations, including precinct basements, prison 
wards, and hospitals, 24 hours a day; 

c- that public hearings be held as quickly as possible on complaints; 

ad. that policemen unier investigations by tWe Board be suspended until 
such time as the Board reaches a decision in the case; 

e. that the Board have power to discipline officers found guilty, and 
to recommend the institution of a criminal prosecution if the facts 

“~~ 80 Warrant; | 

f. that the Board be impowered to request the Police Department to pro- 
tect complainants, witnesses, and their families from harassment — 
and intimidation and further be empowered tp take any necessary 
step to see that these ends are secured. 


2+ In addition to the Bcard's power to act in brutality cases, it shall 
advise or suggest to the Mayor and to the Police Commissioner modifications 
or improvement of police activity, toward the end that an acceptable code 
of ethics be established. 


“Schedule of Events: 


“May.15 through June 4; Demonstrations at Station Houses, particularly those 
where incidente of alleged police brutality have occurred. 


‘June 4: A public hearing at the Cammunity Church on 40 East 35th St. at 
~. 8 P.M. to adjudicate alleged cases of police brutality that have been 

~orought to the committee's attention. Lawyers will present the cases 
for the complaintants to a panel of nine outstanding civilians. 
Definite members of the panel are: James Farmer, National Director 
of CORE: Roger Baldwin, founder of the ACLU and Director of the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man; and the Rev. Donald Harrington, 
Senior Minister of the Community Church; Cleveland Robinson, Secre- 
tary-treasurer of District 65; Dr. Eugene Reed, State Chairman of 
NAACP Chapters; William Strickland, Executive Director of the Northern 
Students Movement; Morris Ernst, ACLU; Hector Velez, Chmmittee oh 
Police Community Relations. 


June 5 - 12 noon: Simultaneous: picketing at station houses in all boroughs. 
4 P.M.: All demonstrators to meet at Police Headquarters, 240 Center 
‘Street. From there to march to City-Hall for a mass rally to end at 

7 P.M. 


CORE ~ Congress of Racial Equality 
-38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 


COrtlandt 7-6270 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and Jim Peck 
CORE SETS UP UNOFFICIAL REVIEW BOARD 
ON POLICE BRUTALITY 
New York, N.Y., May 28 --Pending the outcome of a campaign by CORE and other 
civil rights groups for legislative establishment of a civilian board to ree 
view police brutality charges, CORE has set up an unofficial committee of 
ten prominent citizens for this purpose. Members of the committee include 


Roger Baldwin, veteran civil libertarian, former Judge Hubert Delaney and 


Rev. Donald Harrington. 


"For months we have called upon the mayor and the police commissioner to deal 
effectively with this problem," said CORE National Director James Farmer on 


May 22nd in announcing formation of the unofficial committee. "I have talked 


to the mayor. I have talked to the commissioner, without tangible results. 


The time for talking is now past.” 


At its initial meeting on June 4th, the committee will hold hearings on four 
recent cases of police brutality involving Jesse Roberts, James Yates, Rosalee 
Brown and Kenneth Massey. Police precincts where brutality has occurred also 


will be picketed by CORE groups in the New York area. 


Police Commissioner Michael Murphy and the policemen involved in the four 
incidents were invited to testify but Murphy, who has strongly opposed crea- 
tion of a civilian review board, said™ "No policemen will appear. We do not 
believe in kangaroo courts or public lynchings.” A bill to establish a civi- 


lian review board will be introduced soon in the city council. 


Protests Across The Country 


Campaigns against police brutality are being conducted in an increasing number 


of cities by CORE groups across the country 
More-More-More 
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¢ Police practices in many northern and southern cities have 
resulted in suits for damages for false arrest and/or police bru- 
tality. Plaintiffs are usually Negroes or members of other minor- 
ity groups. Such suits may be brought in state courts, but counsel 
frequently prefer federal district courts because of: (a) broader 
federal rules of pretrial discovery (see Discovery elsewhere. in 3 Se 
HANDBOOK); (b) less crowded federal docket; (c) higher caliber of 
federal court bench. 


SUITS FOR FALSE ARREST, POLICE BRUTALITY 


In Monroe _v. Pape, 365 U.S. 167 (1961), the United States 
Supreme Court reversed and held that a complaint for false arrest 
brought in a federal court stated a good cause of action against 
city police officers. Justice Douglas! opinion contains interest- 
ing legislative history of 42 U.S.C. $1983 ($1979, R.S. 1875, and 
§1, Ku Klux Act of 1871), and defines "under color of" state law: 


fore 


Although the legislation was 
enacted because of the conditions that ex- 
isted in the South at that time, it is cast 
in general language and is as applicable 
to Illinois as it is to the States whose 
names were mentioned over and again in 
the debates. It is no answer that the 
State has a law which if enforced would 
give relief. The federal remedy is sup- 
plementary to the State and the state 
remedy need not be first sought and re- 
fused before the federal one is invoked. 
Hence the fact that Illinois by its consti- 
tution and laws outlaws searches and 
seizures is no barrier to the present suit 
in the federal court. 


We had before us in United States v. 
Classic, supra, § 20 of the Criminal Code, 
18 U.S.C. § 242, 18 U.S.C.A. § 242,30 
which provides a criminal punishment 
for anyone who “under color of any 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or 
custom” subjects any inhabitant of a 
State to the deprivation of “any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured or pro- 
tected by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States.” . 


_,. the Court ruled, ‘“‘“Misuse of pow- 
er, possessed by virtue of state law and 
made possible only because the wrong- 
doer is clothed with the authority of state 
law, is action taken ‘under color of’ state 
law.” Id., 313 U.S. 326. 61 S.Ct. 1048. 


That view of the meaning of the words 
“under color of” state law. 18 U.S.C. § 
242, 18 U.S.C.A. § 242, was reaffirmed in 
Screws v. United States, supra, 325 U.S. 
108-113, 65 S.Ct. 1038-1041.... 


CAUTION: 
using any sample form. 


, » it was said there, 
as it is here, that the ruling in the Clas- 
Sic case as to the meaning of “under color 
of” state taw was not in focus and was 
ill-advised. Id., 325 U.S. 146-147, 65 
S.Ct. 1056-1057. It was argued there, as 


- it is here, that “under color of” state law 


included only action taken by officials 
pursuant to state law. Id., 325 U.S. 141- 
146, 65 S.Ct. 1054-1056. We rejected 
that view. Id., 325 U.S. 110-113, 114— 
117, 65 S.Ct. 1039-1041, 1041-1043 (con- 
curring opinion).... 


Thus, it is beyond doubt that this 
phrase should be accorded the same con- 
struction in both statutes—in § 1979 and 
in 18 U.S.C. § 242, 18 U.S.C.A. § 242. 


In the Screws. case we dealt with a 
statute that imposed criminal penalties 
for acts “wilfully” done. We construed 
that word in its setting to mean the do- 
ing of an act with “a specific intent to 
deprive a person of a federal right.” 
325 U.S. 103, 65 S.Ct. 1036. We.do not 


think that gloss should be placed on § 
1979 which we have here. The word 
“wilfully” does not appear in § 1979. 
Moreover, § 1979 provides a civil remedy, 
while in the Screws case we dealt with 
a criminal law challenged on the ground 
of vagueness. Section 1979 should be 
read against the background of tort lia- 
bility that makes a man responsible for 


the natural consequences of his actions. — 


So far then the complaint states 
a cause of action. 


Check local court rules and recent decisions be- 


30 


FOR THE a 
[| _) DIBERICT Gr [ State _) ( 
[<4 =. -J) BIVISION 
[MN ], [_OP J], and [_QR ]) (a minor), suing CIVIL 
by [_OP ], his mother and next friend, ACTION 
Plaintiffs 
Ve NO. 
[.AB ], Police Commissioner, City of [City], JURY 
and [_CD ] and & ae individually and as : DEMANDED 


sample Form . 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


Police Officers of the City of [City], Jointly 
and Severally, 


1. 


Defendants 


[COMMENT: The first part of this complaint 
is based upon the amended complaint in Monroe 
ve Pape. The original complaint made the City 


of Chicago another party defendant. The Supreme 
Court held that Congress had not intended to 
make municipalities liable under 2 U.S.C. §1983.] 


COMPLA INT 


Jurisdiction of this Court is invoked under the Four- 


teenth Amendment to the United States Constitution and Title 28, 
United States Code, §§1331 and 13)3, and Title 42, United States 


Ce 


Code, §§1983, [sometimes also 1985, 1986] md 1988. 


The matter in controversy exceeds the sum or value of 


ten thousand dollars, exclusive of interest and costs. 


3. 


| During all times herein mentioned, plaintiffs, 
of then, were, and they still are citizens of the United States, 


FOR A FIRST CLAIM 


and they resided, and now reside, in [City], [State]. Each of 


them is of full age, except plaintiff TQR], who is an infant over 
the age of fourteen and under the age of twenty-one, 


by his next friend, [OP]. 


4. 


During all times herein mentioned, defendant [AB] was 


the duly appointed, qualified and presently acting Commissioner 


5. 


of Police in charge of the police force of said City of [City]. 


During all times mentioned herein, defendants [CD] 


and [EF] were duly appointed, qualified and acting police offi- 


cers of the Police Department of the City of [City], 
corporation of the State of [State], 


City, acting in the course of their employment and engaged in 
the performance of their duties as police officers of the said 
— acting pursuant to orders and directives from defendant 


[AB]: 


and each 


who is suing 


a municipal 
and were agents of the said 


.7 


€) 


er 
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6. During all times mentioned herein, defendants [CD] and 
[EF], and each of them, were assigned to, and acting under the 
orders of that subdivision of the said Police Department which is 
commonly known as the "Detective Bureau", 


7. During all times herein mentioned, defendant [CD] was 
the Deputy Chief of Detectives of the [City] Police Department 
and was the second ranking officer in the aforesaid "Detective 
Bureau" of the [City] Police Department. 


WN 
O° 
a 


8. During all tinics herein mentioned the defendants and 
each of them were acting under color of the statutes, ordinances, 
regulations, customs and usages of the State of [State], of the 


County of [County] and of the City of [City]. 


9. The City of [City] at all times herein mentioned was 
the employer of the defendants, and each of them. Said City at 
all times herein mentioned provided the individual defendants, 
and each of them, with an official badge and identification card, 
which designated "and described its bearer as Police Commissioner 
or officer of the said City's Department of Police. Said City is 
the municipal corporation in the name of which the individual de- 
fendants, and each of them performed 2ll acts and omissions al- 


leged herein. 


10. During all times herein mentioned, the plaintiff [MN] 
was the lawful husband of the plaintiff [OP] "and the father of 


the plaintiff [QR], a minor. 


11. During all times herein mentioned, the plaintiff [OP] 
was the lawful wife of the plaintiff [MN] and the mother of the 


plaintiff [QR]. 


12. On or about [Month] [day], , at about [hour] .M., 
the plaintiffs, and each of them, were ‘2 sTée in their beds in the 
apartment where they reside as a family, located at [Number][Street], 


[City], [State]. Then and there, the defendants [CD] and TEE, 
and each of “them, broke and entered into the apartment of the 


plaintiffs through the front and rear doors thereof, and did the 
following acts, among others: 


(a) They caused all plaintiffs to rise from their beds; 
(b) They searched all rooms, drawers and closets of 
the said apartment. 
(c) They assaulted and battered plaintiffs [MN], [OP] 
and [QR]. 
(d) They placed plaintiff [MN] under arrest, and 
caused nee to be removed from the said apartment. 


L3. The acts alleged in paragraph 12 were committed either 
upon the instructions of defendant [AB] or upon information sup- 
plied by him to one or more of defendants [CD] and [EF], and the 
aforesaid acts were committed with [AB's] knowledge and consent. 


ly. None of the defendants, at any of the times mentioned 
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{MN]: 


herein, and more particularly, at the time and place of the events 
alleged in paragraph l2 above, had in his possession any warrant 
issued by any judge, court, or magistrate authorizing: 


(a) A search of the aforesaid apartment; 
or (b) The arrest of the plaintiff [MN]; 


nor had any warrants in fact been issued by any judge, court or 


magistrate for the said arrest or search. 


15. At the concluston of the events described in paragraph 
12, the defendants named in paragraph 12 caused plaintiff [MN]to 


be carried in an automobile to the [Location] Police Headquarters 


of the City Police Department located at [No.] [Street], [City], 
[State], and caused him to be there imprisoned. 


16. Upon his arrival at the aforesaid [Location] Police 


Headquarters at or about [hour] o'clock .M., the plaintiff [MN] 


was placed in a locked and barred jail cell therein and was there 
imprisoned for approximately [number] hours. During the course of 
this [number]-hour period, the plaintiff was from time to time 
removed from the aforesaid jail cell and placed upon exhibition in 


‘a line of other individuals so that various persons could observe 


him and them. Also, during the aforesaid [number]-hour perfod, the 
plaintiff [MN} was subjected to intermittent interrogation con- 
cerning various crimes and other police business. 


17- (a) Throughout the [number]-hour imprisonment, plaintiff 


(1} Was never brought before a judge, court or 
magistrate; 

(2) Was never charged with a crime; 

(3) Was never able to make bail or post a bond for 
his release because no bail had been set in his "case"; 

(4) Was not permitted to contact his attorney, his 
family, or his friends, and thereby inform them of his where- 
abouts, the circumstances of his imprisonment, and thereby also 
to obtain counsel and advice; | 

(5) Was not informed of any formal charges which 
were to be placed against him by the police or by any other per- 
son or persons; 

(6) Was not informed of his privilege against self- 
incrimination; | 3 | 

(7) Was not informed of his right to the advice of 
an attorney. | 


Instead, the plaintiff [MN] was detained and imprisoned by the de- 
fendants and all of them upon the purported justification that he 
had been arrested and was held for "investigation" on "open" charg- 
es, by which terminology the defendants meant that he was not being 


held to answer to a charge of a violation of a statute or ordinance, 


but instead was being held without legal charge for the purpose of 
being investigated and interrogated and placed upon exhibition for 
viewing by the various victims of various alleged crimes and by 
various police officers. This imprisonment of plaintiff [MN] was 
caused to be committed by the defendants, and all of them. 


( ) 
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(b) At the conclusion of the aforesaid [number] -hour 
imprisonment, the plaintiff [MN] was released from custody by 
the defendants. He was not then charged with a crime or viola- 
tion of ordinance, nor has he ever-subsequently been so charged. 


[COMMENT: For facts in similar cases now 
pending in state and federal courts in the 
south 7 north, see CIVIL LIBERTIES DOCKET (304. 


at 30h.] 


18. Throughout some or all of the period of plaintiff [MN's] | 
aforesaid imprisonment, the following branches of the Municipal ~ 
Court of the Cit f [Cit ] were in session in the [Location] Police 
Headquarters at sahne [city], [State]: Branch, j= : 


Throughout some or all of the period of plaintiff [MN's] impri- 
sonment by the police, the following additional branches of the 
Municipal Court of [City] were in session in the City of [City]: 
Branch : - » and ; 


All of these branches have jurisdiction to grant police officers 
leave to file criminal and quasi-criminal complaints against ar- 
rested persons and have jurisdiction to admit arrested persons 
to bail. 


19. The aforesaid acts of the defendants constituted a 

violation of the Constitution and laws of the United States of 

( America, in that the plaintiffs, and each of them, were deprived 
by the defendants, and each of them, of their right to be secure 
in their home against arbitrary and unreasonable searches and 
seizures and of their right not to be deprived of their lives, 
liberties and property, without due process of law, all in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Untted States Constitution 
and Title 28, United States Code, §1343(3) and Title 2, United 
States Code, $1983. : 


20. As a direct and proximate result of the aforesaid acts 
of the defendants, and each of them, the plaintiff [MN] suffered 
great bodily pain "and injury and mental anguish, from then until 
now and he will continue so to suffer in the future; and he has 
lost and will in the future lose large sums of money by reason of 
having been greatly humiliated and held up to public scorn and 
derision as a result of the foregoing acts of the defendants. 


WHEREFORE plaintiff [MN] demands judgment against the de- 
fendants and each of them, coe and severally, in the amount of 
[number] thousand dollars ( plus the costs of this action 
and he further demands punitive damages against the defendants 
and each of them, jointly and severally, in the amount of [number] 
thousand dollars “f -) plus the costs of this action; and he > 
further demands such other relief as to this Court seems just, 
proper and equitable. 


¢ [COMMENT: See Sperber, Redress under the Civil 
Rights Acts, 21 Law in Transition 197-206. (1961) ] 
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FOR A SECOND CLAIM 


21-39. Plaintiff [OP] incorporates and realleges paragraphs ( 


1 to and including paragraph 19 of the first claim of this complaint. 


hO. (Use language similar to paragraph 20.) 
FOR A THIRD CLAIM 


(In paragraphs 1-59 and paragraph 60 use na for $ similar 
to paragraphs in second claim, but covering 


FOR A FOURTH CLAIM 


[ COMMENT: The following was drawn from Fitzpat- 
rick v. Hart (ED Mich.,S.Div. #20939), settled out 
of court (1961). The allegations are based upon a 
speech by the Detroit Police Commissioner to his 
police force ordering a "crackdown" on law violators 


just prior to plaintiff's arrest.] 


61. Plaintiffs reallege paragraphs 1-11 of the first claim. 


| 62. On or prior to [Month][day], in the City of [City], 
[State], defendants and each of them, Oe Tiiexten of Title 2, 

United States Code, §1985(2), did conspire and agree between them- 
selves and with other person or persons whose names are presently 


unknown to plaintiffs for the purpose of impeding, hindering, ob- 


structing, or defeating the due course of justice in the State of 
[State] and with intent to deny to plaintiff [MN] the qual protec- ( 
tion of the laws because of his race or color and to injure plaintiff 
[MN] for lawfully attempting to obtain his right under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States to the equal protection of 


the laws. 


63. In furtherance of the object of said conspiracy, one 
or more of said defendants did do or cause to be done the acts 
set forth in paragraphs 12-17 of the first claim in this complaint 
and in violation of Title h2, United States Code, $1985(3), did 
thereby injure plaintiff [MN] in his person and deprive him of 
having and exercising his rights and privileges under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States and the Constitution and 
laws of the State of {State], as set forth in Paragraph 19 of the 
first claim in this complaint. 


WHEREFORE, plaintiff [MN] claims damages in the amount of 
[number] thousand dollars ($ =.) against the defendants, jointly 


and severally, and costs. 


[ Name | 


[Address | 
Attorney for Plaintiffs (J 


Dated: [Month][day], 
[City], [State] 


[TITLE OF CAUSE] 
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[TITLE OF COURT] 
CIVIL ACTION NO. 


INTERR OGAT ORIES TO DEFENDANTS 


TO: eee Assi stan’ Cor oration Counsel] 


Address, 


City Zone, State] 


Counsel “for Defendants 


Defendants, and each of them, are requested to file with this 
Court and serve upon the undersigned counsel for the plaintiffs, 
within the time and in the manner provided by the applicable rules 


of this Court, 


sworn answers to each of the following interrogatories: 


1. What are the names, addresses, places of employment, job titles . 
and present whereabouts of the following persons: 


(a) All witnesses known to defendant who saw or claim they 
saw the plaintiffs at the time of the arrest of plaintiff [MN]; 


(b) All witnesses known to the defendants who participated 
in the arrest of plaintiff [MN]; 


(c) All witnesses known to the defendant who saw or claim 
they saw plaintiff [MN] at the [City] Police ee a at any 
time during the period [Month][day] to [Month][day], 19_ ; 


(d) All witnesses who were present or who claim they were 
present at any time during the interrogation of plaintiff [MN] 
at i city Police Headquarters in the period {Months (day) to 


[Month][ day], 


Ly 3 : 


(e) The person or persons who had custody of any of plaintiff 
[MN's] personal effects during the period of plaintiff [MN's] 


detention at 
[Month][ day], 


[City] Police Headquarters from [Month][day fo 
LY. 3 


: (f) All persons who were present or who participated in any 
lie detector tests given to plaintiff [MN] by or at the request 
of the [City] Police Department during the period [Month][day] to 


[Month][day], 


19: 


2. Give the badge numbers of all persons employed by the Police De- 
partment whose names have been given in answer to interrogatory No. l. 


3. State the exact time and place of plaintiff [MN's] arrest on 
or about [Month][day], 19 and the names and badge numbers of the 
officers who made the arrest. 


4. Give the name, address and badge number of the person who author- 
ized or ordered plaintiff [MN's] arrest and the treatment of plain- 


tiffs [MN],[OR], 


and [PQ] in the course thereof, and the reasons for 


the arrest as S shown by the records of the Police Department. 


5. Give the following facts concerning the above arrest: 


(a) Time of plaintiff [MN's] arrival at Police Headquarters; 
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(b) Exactly where plaintiff [ MN] was taken upon his arrival 
at Police Headquarters; C 


(c) Name, address and badge number of the person or persons 
who received the plaintiff [ MN] or who were in charge of the room 
where plaintiff was taken upon his arrival at Headquarters; 


(d) Name, address and badge number of each person who had 
custody of plaintiff [MN] between the time of his arrest and the 


time of his release. 


6. Does defendant have in his possession, custody or control any 
written reports, record entries or other documents relating to the 
arrest, detention and discharge of plaintiff [MN] by the [City] Po- 
lice Department during the period [Month][day] to [Month] [dayi,19? 


7. If the answer to interrogatory No. 6 is.in the affirmative, will 
defendant state when and where such reports, records or documents will 
be made available to plaintiff's counsel for examination and copying. 


8. Give the exact time and place plaintiff [MN] was discharged by 
the [City] Police Department following his arrest and the name, ad- 
dress and badge number of the person who discharged him. 


9. Was plaintiff [MN] "booked" or was any charge placed against 
plaintiff [MN] upon his arrival at Police Headquarters? 


10. State whether any of the following procedures occurred during the 
period of plaintiff [MN's] detention: ( 


(a) Was plaintiff [MN] fingerprinted; 

(b) Was plaintiff [MN] interrogated and, if so, give the 
name, address and badge number of each person who participated 
in the interrogation and the exact location where such interro- 
gation occurred; 

(c) Was plaintiff [MN] taken before a magistrate or a 

court at any time; 

(d) Was plaintiff [MN] permitted to use a telephone; 

(e) Was plaintiff [MN] permitted to have any visitors, in- 
duding a visit from an attorney; 

(f) Was plaintiff [MN] required to surrender his. clothing 
and was he deprived of his clothing; 

(g) Was plaintiff [MN] put in the "line up”, and if so, 
give name, address and badge number of the person or persons who 
escorted plaintiff [MN] to and from the "line up" room. 


11. Does the [City] Police Department have a. record of previous 
arrests or convictions of plaintiff [MN], and, if so, state when 
and where such record will be made available to plaintiff or his 


counsel for examination and copying. 


Dated: [Month][day], 19 _ [Signature and address of counsel] 
[city], [State] () 


The Honorable Adam Clayton Powell . 
House Office Building 
Washington 255 D.C. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

I understand that the House Committee on Education 
and Labor is now considering the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. CORE would welcome the opportunity to testify before 
the Committee in support of this bill. 


I look forward to hearing from you as soon as possi- 


ble. 
Sincerely yours, 
James Farmer 
JF32LP National Director 
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NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND > 


112 EAST 19th STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 e GRamercy 3-0284 


SINCE 1937 


March 18, 1964. 


MEMORANDUM 


national board 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON "ANTI-POVERTY" PROPOSALS 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 


chairman 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
vice-chairman 


The proposals made to the Congress by President Johnson in his Special 


ELIOT D. PRATT 
secretary-treasurer Message on Poverty on March 16, 1964, are embodied in the Economic 
ANGELA BAMBACE Opportunity Act of 1964. (Copies of the bill may be obtained from 
ALBERT SPRAGUE COOLIDGE the House Document Room, The Capitol, Washington 25, D. C.) 
EVELYN DUBROW : 
enue Game Hearings were opened by the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
|. CYRUS GORDON headed by Representative Adam Clayton Powell, in Washington on 
LOmREE WE gadaaae March 17, 1964. First to testify was Sargent Shriver, the person 
Bing poor expected to direct the program if it is adopted. After the testimony 
LEWIS W. JONES of government officials this week, the hearings will be adjourned 
casual aan ten until April 7th and are then expected to continue through April 2th. 
ce Se During this time concerned organizations and individuals will have an 
IRA DeA. REID opportunity to appear and testify or to submit a statement for the. 
VERA RONY record. 
LEON SCHACHTER 
CLARENCE SENIOR 
aes NORMAN THOMAS We consider this bill an important first step in the government's 
ruament Gaon "war on poverty." Strong opposition to it, however, is already | 
ppscelanaieeiey developing. Strenuous efforts by all of us will be needed to secure 
executive secretary its passage. We suggest the f ollowing actions: 
JAC WASSERMAN 
pee Ge i 1. Urge your members to promptly let the President, the 
Louisiana-Arkansas House Committee on Education and Labor, their Senators and 
ee Representative, and their local — know of their 
South Carolina strong support of these proposals. Prt ge pees ty 7 
Fonmeunee 2. Write or wire now to ied entat me 5 Adam Clayton Powell 
a (House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C.) requesting 
CAit HERSHBERGER an opportunity for your organization to testify before the 
vs re : Committee in support of the bill. (While direct testimony 


assistants 


is preferable, if it is not possible for you to send 4 
representative to the hearings, you may request that you 
be permitted to submit a statement for incorporation into 


the record. ) 
3. Promote a large attendance at the Committee hearings. 


(SEE PAGE 2 FOR HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. ) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE: 


President Johnson's billion dollar “war against poverty” program would 
cost $962.5 million the first year. Among other things, it calls for: 


*Helping 380,000 underprivileged young people to break out of the 
cycle of poverty through job training and education in about 100 
civilian camps and training centers ($412.5 million requested). 


*Authorizing work and training in home communities for up to 
200,000 boys and girls, aged 16 through 21. Young persons would be 
put to work in hospitals, libraries, playgrounds and other non-profit 
facilities ($150 million requested). 


*Authorizing a work-study program for 140,000 young people from 
low-income families to help pay their college expenses through 
part-time jobs on campus or through public or non-profit agencies 
off-campus ($72.5 million requested). 


*Stimulating local communities to organize their own anti-poverty 
programs with federal assistance ($315 million requested). 


*Authorizing federal loans to non-profit corporations for acqui- 
sition of rural land to develop into family-size farms for sale to 
low-income farmers ($50 million requested). 


*Authorizing grants of up to $1,500 and loans of up to $2,500 to 
low-income families for acquiring, improving or operating family-size 
farms or to supplement their income; and authorizing loans to 
cooperatives to provide services not otherwise available. 


*Authorizing loans of up to $1,500 to small businessmen on more 
liberal terms than are provided under the regular loan provisions of 
the Small Business Administration. 


*Granting a total of $150 million to states for job training 
and basic education programs for parents of children receiving 
welfare payments under aid-to-dependent-children programs. 


Ye 
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“sseo H.R. 10443. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Marcu 16, 1964 | 


Mr. Powext introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 


A BILL 


To mobilize the human. and financial resources of the Nation 
to combat poverty in the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the U nited States of Ameri wa in Congress assembled, 


That this Act may be cited as the “Economic Opportunity 


Act of 1964”. 


OS BO Ne = 
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FINDINGS AND DEOLAL OF PURPOSE 


o>) 


SEc. 2. Although the economic well-being and a 


perity of the United States have progressed to a level sur- ) 


passing any achieved in world history, and although these 


©O>= @-'4 


benefits are widely shared throughout the Nation, poverty 
10 continues to be the lot of a substantial number of our people. 
11 The United States can achieve its full economic and social 
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potential as a nation only if every individual has the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the full extent of his capabilities and 
to participate in the workings of our society. It is therefore 
the policy of the United States to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty in this Nation by opening to 
everyone the opportunity for education and training, the 
opportunity to work, and the opportunity to live in decency 
and dignity. It is the purpose of this Act to strengthen, sup- 
plement, and coordinate efforts in furtherance of that policy. 
TITLE I—YOUTH PROGRAMS 
Part A—JOB CORPS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

SEC. 101. The purpose of this part is to prepare for 
the responsibilities of citizenship and to increase the em- 
ployability of youths aged sixteen through twenty-one by 
providing them in residential centers with education, voca- 
tional training, useful work experience, including work di- 
rected toward the conservation of natural resources, and 

other appropriate activities. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF JOB CORPS 
SEC. 102. In order to carry out the purposes of this 


part, there is hereby established within the Office of Eco- 


nomic Opportunity (hereinafter referred to as the “Office’’) , 


5. 


1 established by title VI, a Job Corps (hereinafter referred 


2 to as the “Corps’’). 


JOB CORPS PROGRAM 


SEC. 103. The Director of the Office (hereinafter re- 


ferred to as the “‘Director’’) is authorized to— 


(a) enter into agreements with any Federal, State, 
or local agency or private organization for the provision 
of such facilities and services as in his judgment are 
needed to carry out the purposes of this part; 

(b) provide education and, vocational training to 
enrollees in the Corps or, where appropriate, arrange 
for the provision thereof by another Federal agenéy 
or by State or local public educational agencies; ' 

(c) provide or arrange for the provision of pro- 
grams of useful work experience and other appropriate 
activities for enrollees; 

(d) establish standards of safety and health for en- 
rollees, and furnish or arrange for the furnishing of 
health services; and 

(e) prescribe such rules and regulations: and make 
such arrangements as he deems necessary to provide 
for the selection of enrollees and to govern their con- 


duct after enrollment, including appropriate regulations 


Soa aeanr op ew 
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4 
as to the circumstances under which enrollment may be 
terminated. 
COMPOSITION OF THE CORPS 

Sec. 104. (a) The Corps shall be composed of male in- 
dividuals who are’ permanent residents of the United States, 
who have attained age sixteen but have not attained age 
twenty-two at the time of enrollment, and who meet the 
standards for enrollment prescribed by the Director. Partici- 
pation in the Corps shall not relieve any enrollee of obliga- 
tions under the Universal Military Training and Service Act - 
(50 U.S.C. App. 451 et seq.). 

(b) In order to enroll as a member of the Corps, an in- 
dividual must agree to comply with rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Director for the government of the 
Corps. 

(c) The total enrollment of any individual in the Corps 
shall not exceed two years except as the Director may de- 
termine in special cases. 

ALLOWANCES AND MAINTENANCE 

Sec. 105. (a) Enrollees may be provided with such 
living, travel, and leave allowances, and such quarters, sub- 
sistence, transportation, equipment, clothing, recreational 
services, medical, dental, hospital, and other health services, 
and other expenses as the Director may deem necessary or 


appropriate for their needs. Transportation and travel allow- 
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ances may also be provided, in such circumstances as the 


Director may determine, for applicants for, enrollment to 


_ or from places. of enrollment,,and for former enrollees from 


places:of termination to their homes. wi ei {ait le oe 

(b). Upon termination of his enrollment in the Corps, 
each enrollee shall be entitled to receive a readjustment allow- 
ance at a rate not to exceed $50 for each month of satiy- 
factory participation therein as determined by the Director; 
Provided, however, That under such cireumstances as the 
Director may determine, a portion of the readjustment allow+ 
ance of an enrollee not exceeding $25 for each month of 
satisfactory service may be paid during the period of servies 
of the enrollee dicoctis to a dependent (as that term is de- 
fined in section 401 of title 37, United States Code) and 
any sum so paid shall be supplemented by the payment of an 
equal amount to the dependent by the Director. In the event 
of the enrollee’s death during the period of his service, the 
amount of any unpaid readjustment allowance shall be paid 
in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of the Agt 
of August 3, 1950 (5 U.S.C. 61f). 

APPLICATION OF PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL LAW 

Src. 106. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided. 
in this part, an enrollee shall be deemed not to be a Federal 
employee and shall not be subject to the provisions of laws. 


relating to Federal employment, including those relating to 
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6 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, unemployment 
compensation, and Federal employee benefits. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed to be employees of the 
United States for the purposes of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) and of title II of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.), and any 
service performed by an individual as an enrollee shall be 
deemed for such purposes to be performed in the employ 
of the United States. 

(c) (1) Enrollees under this part shall, for the pur- 
poses of the administration of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act (5 U.S.C. 751 et seq.), be deemed to be 
civil employees of the United States within the meaning of 
the term “employee” as defined in section 40 of such Act 
(5 U.S.C. 790) and the provisions thereof shall apply except 
as hereinafter provided. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term “performance of duty” in the Federal 
Kmployees’ Compensation Act shall not include any act of 
an enrollee— 

(i) while he is on authorized leave or pass; or 

(11) while he is absent from his assigned post of 
duty, except while participating in an activity author- 
ized by or under the direction or supervision of the 


Corps. 
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(B) In computing compensation benefits for disability 
or death under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Aét, 
the monthly ay of an enrollee shall be deemed to be $150, 
except that with respect to compensation for disability accru- 
ing after the individual concerned reaches the age of twenty- 
one, such monthly pay shall be deemed to be that received 
under the entrance salary for GS-2 under the Classification 
Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1071 et seq.). 

(C) The term “injury” as defined in section 40 of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 790) 
shall include disease, illness, or injury if it arises out of serv- 
ice in the Corps. 

(D) Compensation for disability, includmg medical 
care, shall not begin to accrue until the day following the 
date on which the enrollment of the injured enrollee is 
terminated. 

(d) An enrollee shall be deemed to be an employee 
of the Government for the purposes of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2671 et seq.) . 

(e) Personnel of the uniformed services who are de- 
tailed or assigned to duty in the performance of agreements 
made by the Director for the support of the Corps shall not 
be counted in computing strengths under any law limiting 
the strength of such services or in computing the percentage 


authorized by law for any grade therein. 
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8 
Part B—WorK-TRAINING PROGRAMS: 
cen oed: STATEMENT OF PURPOSE | 
Sno. 111, The purpose of this part is to provide useful 
work experience opportunities for unemployed youths, 
through participation in State and community. work-training 


programs, so that their employability may be increased or 


their education resumed or continued and so that public agen- 


cies and private nonprofit organizations will be enabled to 


carry out programs in the field of conservation and develop- 


ment of natural resources and recreational areas, or other pro- 
grams which will permit or contribute to an undertaking 


or service in the public interest that would not otherwise be 


provided. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 
SEC. 112. In order to carry out the purposes of this 
part, the Director shall assist and cooperate with State and 


local agencies and private nonprofit organizations in develop- 


Ing programs for the employment. of young people in State 


and community activities hereinafter authorized, which, 
whenever appropriate, shall be coordinated with programs 
of training and education provided by local public educa- 
tional agencies. 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 113. (a) The Director is authorized to enter into 


agreements providing for the payment by him of part or all 


9 


1 of the cost of a State or local program submitted hereunder 


2 if he determines, in accordance with such regulations as he 


3 may prescribe, that— 


(1) enrollees in the program will be employed 
either (A) on publicly owned and operated facilities :or 
projects, or (B) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations, other than. projects involving 
the construction, operation, or maintenance of apy 
facility used or to be used for sectarian instruction or:as 
a place for religious worship; 

(2) the program will increase the employability 
of the enrollees by providing work experience and train- 
ing in occupational skills or pursuits in classifications in 
which the Director finds there is reasonable expectation 
of employment, or will enable student enrollees to re- 
sume or to maintain school attendance; 

(3) the program will permit or contribute to an 
undertaking or service in the public interest that would 
not otherwise be provided, or will contribute to the oil 
servation, development, or management of the natural 
resources of the State or community or to the develop- 
ment, management, or protection of State or occununjey 
recreational areas; 


(4) the program will not result in the displacement 
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10 
of employed workers or impair existing contracts for 
services; 

(5) the rates of pay and other conditions of em- 
ployment will be appropriate and reasonable in the light 
of such factors as the type of work performed, geo- 
graphical region, and proficiency of the employee; 

(6) to the maximum extent feasible, the program 
will be coordinated with vocational training and educa- 
tional services adapted to the special needs of enrollees 
in such program and sponsored by State or local public 
educational agencies: Provided, however, That where 
such services are inadequate or unavailable, the program 
may make provision for the enlargement, improvement, 
development, and coordination of such services with the 
cooperation of, or where appropriate pursuant to agree- 
ment with, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

(7) the program includes standards and procedures 
for the selection of applicants, mcluding provisions assur- 
ing full coordination and cooperation with local and 
other nithoritibe to encourage students to resume or 
maintain school attendance. 


(b) In approving projects under this part, the Director 


24 shall give priority to projects with high training potential. 
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11 
ENROLLEES IN PROGRAMS 

Src. 114. (a) Participation in programs under this part 
shall be limited to young men and women who are perma- 
nent residents of the United States, who have attained age 
sixteen but have not attained age twenty-two, and whose 
participation in such programs will be consistent with the 
purposes of this part. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed not to be Federak em- 
ployees and shall not be subject to the provisions of laws 
relating to Federal employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, unemployment 
compensation, and Federal employee benefits. 

(c) Where appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the Director may provide for testing, counseling, job 
development, and referral services to youths through public 
agencies or private nonprofit organizations. 

LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 115. Federal assistance to any program pursuant to 
this part paid for the period ending two years after the date 
of enactment of this Act, or June 30, 1966, whichever is 
later, shall not exceed 90 per centum of the costs of such pro- 
gram, including costs of administration, and such assistance 
paid for periods thereafter shall not exceed 75 per centum of 


such costs, unless the Director determines, pursuant to regu- 
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12 
lations adopted and promulgated by him establishing objec- 
tive criteria for such determinations, that assistance in excess 


of such percentages is required in furtherance of the purposes 


of this part. Non-Federal contributions may be in cash or in 


-kind, - fairly evaluated, including but not limited to. plant, 


equipment, and services. 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 116. The Director shall establish criteria designed 
to achieve an equitable distribution of assistance under this 
part among the States. In developing such criteria, he shall 
consider among other relevant factors the ratios of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and family income levels. Not more 
than 124 per centum of the sums appropriated or allocated 


for any fiscal year to carry out the purposes of this part shall 


_be used within any one State. 


Part C—WorRK-STUDY PROGRAMS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


SEC. 121. The purpose of this part is to stimulate and 


_ promote the part-time employment of students in institutions 


of higher education who are from low-income families and 


are in need of the earnings from such employment to pursue 


_ courses of study at such institutions. 


AGREEMENTS FOR PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 
SEC. 122. The Director is authorized to enter into agree- 


ments with institutions of higher education (as defined by 
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13 
section 103. of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 


— (20 U.S.C. 403) ) for payment by him of part of the com- 


pensation of students employed under work-study programs 


as hereinafter provided. 
CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENTS 
SEc. 123. An agreement entered into pursuant to section 
122 shall— 

(a) provide for the operation by the institution of 
a program for the part-time employment of its students 
in work (1) for the institution itself, or (2) under 
arrangements satisfactory to the Director,. for pubke 
agencies or private nonprofit organizations. whose activi- 
ties contribute to the objectives of this Act: Provided, 
however, That no such work shall involve the:construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of any facility used or to 
_. be used for sectarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship. pee aa 308008 “ 
(b) provide that employment under ‘such work- 
_ study program shall be furnished only to a student who 
(1) is from a low-income family, (2) is in need of 
the earnings from such employment in order to pursue 
a course of study at such institution, (3) is capable, 
in the opinion of the institution, of maintaining good 
standing in such course of study while employed under 
the program covered by the agreement, and (4) has 
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14 
been accepted for enrollment as a full-time student at 
the institution or, in the case of a student already 
enrolled in and attending the institution, is in good stand- 
ing and in full-time attendance there either as an under- 
graduate, graduate, or professional student; 

(c) provide that no student shall be employed 
under such work-study program for more than fifteen 
hours in any week in which classes in which he is 
enrolled are in session; 

(d) provide that in each fiscal year during which 


the agreement remains in effect, the institution shall 


expend (from sources other than payments by the 


Director under this part) for the employment of its 
students (whether or not in employment eligible for 
assistance under this part) an amount that is not less 
than its average annual expenditure for such employ- 
ment during the three fiscal years preceding the fiscal 
year in which the agreement is entered into; 

(e) provide for payment by the Director of a 
portion of the compensation of each student employed 
under such work-study program in accordance with the 
agreement, but not to exceed 90 per centum of such 
compensation for work performed during the period 


ending two years after the date of enactment of this 


15 
Act, or June 30, 1966, whichever is later, and 75 per 
centum thereafter; 

(f{) provide, subject to section 124, that the insti- 
tution undertakes to act, if so requested by the Director, 
as his agent for the payment of the Director’s share of 
the student’s compensation ; 

(x) include provisions designed to make employ- 
ment under such work-study program, or equivalent 
employment offered or arranged for by the institution, 
reasonably available (to the extent of available funds) 
to all eligible students in the institution in need thereof; 
and. 

(h) include such other provisions as the Director 
shall deem necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this part. 

PAYMENTS TO STUDENTS 

Sec. 124. (a) The Director’s share of the compensa- 
tion of a student employed under a work-study program 
covered by an agreement under this part may be paid 
directly by him to the student; or it may be paid through 
the employing institution as paying agent for the Director. 
If the institution is utilized as paying agent, the Director’s 
share may be paid to the institution in advance or by way 


of reimbursement, in accordance with regulations prescribed 
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by the Director, and the Director may authorize the institu- 


tion to combine the Director’s share and the remainder of 


the student’s compensation in a single payment to the 


student. 


 (b) Regardless of the method of payment under this 


section, students employed under a work-study program cov- 


ered by an agreement under this part shall be deemed not to 
be Federal employees and shall not be subject to the provi- 


‘sions of laws relating to Federal employment, including those 


relating to hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, unem- 


_ ployment compensation, and Federal employee benefits. 


(c) Nothing in this part shall be construed as restricting 


the source (other than this part) from which the institution 


_ Inay pay its share of the compensation of a student employed 


under a work-study program covered by an agreement under 


this part. 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


- S8c. 125. The Director shall establish criteria designed. 


.-to achieve an equitable distribution of assistance under this 


part among the States and among institutions of higher. 


education within each State. In developing such criteria, 


- he shall consider among other relevant factors the ratios of 
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full-time students in institutions of higher education, unem- 
ployment, and family income levels. Not more than 123 per 
centum of the sums appropriated or allocated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of this part shall be used 
within any one State. 
TITLE II—URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY AC- 
TION PROGRAMS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

SEC. 201. The purpose of this title is to provide stimula- 
tion and incentive for urban and rural communities to mobil- 
ize their resources, public and private, to combat poverty 
through community action programs. 

COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 

Szc. 202. (a) The term “community action program” 

means a program 
(1) which mobilizes and utilizes, m an attack on 

poverty, public and private resources of any urban or 

rural, or combined urban and rural, geographical area 

(referred to in this title as a “community’’), including 

but not limited to a State, metropolitan area, county, 

city, town, multicity unit, or multicounty unit; 
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1 (2) which provides services, assistance, and other 
2 activities of sufficient variety, scope, and. size to give 
3 promise of progress toward elimination of poverty 
4 through developing employment opportunities, improv- 
3 ing human performance, motivation, and productivity, 
6 and bettering the conditions under which people live, 
7 learn, and work; 
8 (3) which is developed, conducted, and admin- 
d istered with the maximum feasible participation of resi- 
10 dents of the areas and members of the groups referred 
ii to in section 204 (a) ; and 
12 (4) which is conducted, administered, or coordi- 
13 nated by a public or private nonprofit agency (referred 
14 to in this title as a “community action organization’’) 
Jo which is broadly representative of the community. 
16 ~.(b) The Director is authorized to prescribe such 
17 additional criteria for community action programs as he 
18 shall deem appropriate. 


19 INANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY 
20 ACTION PROGRAMS 

21 SEC. 203. The Director is authorized to make grants to, 
22 or to contract with, community action organizations, or, if 
“3 he deems it necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 


24 title, other appropriate public agencies or private nonprofit 
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19 
organizations, to pay part or all of the costs of development 
of community action programs. 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONDUCT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS | 


Sxc. 204. (a) The Director is authorized to make grants 


to, or to contract with, community action organizations or 


other appropriate public agencies or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations to pay part or all of the costs of community action 
programs which have been approved by him pursuant to 
this title, including the cost of carrying out programs which 
are components of a community action program and which 
are designed to achieve the purposes of this title. Such 


component programs shall be focused upon the needs of low- 


~ income individuals and families and shall provide, in particu- 


lar areas or to particular groups in a community, expanded 
and improved services, assistance, and other activities, and 
facilities necessary in connection therewith, in the fields of 
education, employment, job training and counseling, health, 
vocational rehabilitation, housing, home management, wel- 
fare, and other fields which fall within the purposes of this | 
title. | 


f (b) Any elementary or secondary school education. 


‘program assisted under this section shall be administered by 
aah; a 


the public educational agency or agencies principally respon- 
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20 
sible for providing public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the area involved. No child shall be denied the 
benefit of such a program because he is not regularly enrolled 
in the public schools. 

(c) Assistance under this section, may. be extended 
for a limited period, even though a community has not 
completed and put into effect its community action pro- 
gram, if the Director determines that there is a represent- 
ative group engaged in developing such a program in the 
community, and that extension of such assistance will fur- 
ther the purposes of this. title with respect to such com- 
munity and will not impede the development and carrying 
out of a community action program. After June 30, 1965, 
expenditures under this subsection in any fiscal year shall 
not exceed 20 per centum of the sums appropriated or allo- 
cated for such year to carry out the purposes of this title. 


(d) In determining whether to extend assistance under 


_ this section the Director shall consider among other relevant 


factors the incidence of poverty within the community and 
within the areas or groups to be affected by the specific 
program or programs, and the extent to which the appli- 
cant is in a position to utilize efficiently and expeditiously 
the assistance for which application is made. In deter- 
mining the incidence of poverty the Director shall consider 


information available with respect to such factors as: the 
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concentration of low-income families, particularly those with 
children; the extent of persistent unemployment and under- 
employment; the number and proportion of persons receiv- 
mg cash or other assistance on a needs basis from public 
agencies or private organizations; the number of migrant 
or transient low-income families; school dropout rates, mili- 
tary service rejection rates, and other evidences of low 
educational attainment, the meidence of disease, disability, 
and infant mortality; housing conditions; adequacy of com- 
munity facilities and services; and the incidence of crime 
and juvenile delinquency. 

(e) In extending assistance under this section the Direc- 
tor shall give special consideration to programs which give 
promise of effecting a permanent imcrease in the capacity of 
individuals, groups, and communities to deal with their 
problems without further assistance. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Src. 205. The Director is authorized to provide, either 
directly or through grants or other arrangements, (a) tech- 
nical assistance to communities in developing, conducting, 
and administering community action programs, and (b) 
training for spécialized personnel needed to develop, conduct, 


or administer such programs or to provide services or other 


assistance thereunder. 
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22 
RESEARCH, TRAINING, AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

Srec. 206. The Director is authorized to conduct, or to 
make grants to or enter into contracts with institutions of 
higher education or other appropriate public agencies or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations for the conduct of research, 
training, and demonstrations pertaining to the purposes of 
this title. Expenditures under this section in any fiscal year 
shall not exceed 15 per centum of the sums appropriated or 
allocated for such year to carry out the purposes of this title. 

LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

SEC. 207. (a) Assistance pursuant to sections 203 and 
204 paid for the period ending two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, or June 30, 1966, whichever is later, 
shall not exceed 90 per centum of the costs referred to in 
those sections, respectively, and thereafter shall not exceed 
75 per centum of such costs, unless the Director determines, 
pursuant to regulations adopted and promulgated by him — 
establishing objective criteria for such determination, that 
assistance in excess of such percentages is required in further- 
ance of the purposes of this title. Non-Federal contributions 
may be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including but 
not limited to plant, equipment, and services. 

(b) The expenditures or contributions made from non- 
Federal sources for a community action program or eompo- 


nent thereof shall be in addition to the aggregate expendi- 
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93 
tures and contributions from non-Federal sources which were 
being made for similar purposes prior to the extension of 
Federal assistance. 

- PARTICIPATION OF STATE AGENCIES 

Sec. 208. (a) The Director shall establish procedurés 
which will facilitate effective participation of the States in 
community action programs. Such procedures shall include 
provision for the referral of applications for assistance under 
this title to the Governor of each State affected, or his des- 
ignee, for such comments as he may deem appropriate. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make grants to, or to 
contract with, appropriate State agencies for the payment of 
the expenses of such agencies in providing technical assist- 
ance to communities in developing, conducting, and adminis- 
tering community action programs. 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 209. The Director shall establish criteria designed 

to achieve an equitable distribution of assistance under this 


title among the States and between urban and rural areas. 


-In developmg such criteria, he shall consider the relative 


~ numbers in the States or areas therem of: (a) low-income 


families, particularly those with children; (b) unemployed 
persons; (c) persons recerving cash or other assistance on a 
needs basis from public agencies or private organizations; 


(d) school dropouts; (e) ‘adults with less than an eighth 
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grade education; and (f) persons rejected for military serv- 
ice. Not more than 124 per centum of the sums appropri- 
ated or allocated for any fiscal year to carry out the purposes 
of this title shall be used for grants or contracts pursuant to 
sections 203 and 204 within any one State. 
PREFERENCE FOR COMPONENTS OF APPROVED PROGRAMS 

SEC. 210. In determining whether to extend assistance 
under any other title of this Act, the Director shall, to the 
extent feasible, give preference to programs and projects” 
which are components of a community action program ap- 


proved pursuant to this title. 


TITLE II—SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT POV- 
ERTY IN RURAL AREAS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
SEC. 301. It is the purpose of this title to meet some of 
the special problems of rural poverty and thereby to raise 
and maintain the income and living standards of low-income 
rural families. 
AUTHORITY TO MAKE GRANTS AND LOANS 
SEC. 302. (a) The Director is authorized to make— 
(1) grants of not to exceed $1,500 to low-income 
rural families where, in the judgment of the Director, 
such grants have a reasonable possibility of effecting a 
permanent mcrease in the income of such families by 


assisting or permitting them to— 
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(A) acquire or improve real estate or reduce 
encumbrances or erect improvements thereon, 
(B) operate or improve the operation of farms 
not larger than family sized, 
(C) participate in cooperative associations, 
or 
(D) finance nonagricultural enterprises which 
will enable such families to supplement their in- 
come; and 
(2) loans to such families, having a maximum 
maturity of fifteen years and in amounts not exceeding 
$2,500 in the aggregate to any family at any one time, 

for the purpose set forth in subparagraph (a) (1) (D) 

of this section. 

(b) Grants under this section shall be made only if 
the family is not qualified to obtain such funds by loan 
under other Federal programs: Provided, however, That 
nothing hereim shall be construed to prevent the making 
of grants where appropriate in combination with or as sup- 
plements to loans made under this program or other Federal 
programs. 

FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

_ Sec. 303. (a) The Direetor is authorized to cooperate 


with, furnish technical assistance to, and otherwise assist in 
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the organization of public or private nonprofit corporations 


having as their objective the improvement of the productivity 
and income of low-income farmers. Such corporations shall 
be eligible for assistance under this section if they are orga- 
nized for the purpose of and have the power to acquire 
real property or any interest therein in rural areas, to 
develop or reconstitute such real property into units not 
larger than family farms, including necessary fences, farm 
buildings, land and water development, and related facilities, 
and to sell the farms so developed or reconstituted to low- 
income farm families at prices equal to their appraised value 
when used for agricultural purposes and in a manner that the 
Director determines will further the purposes of this title. 

(b) The Director may prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions regarding the organization, financial resources, opera-— 
tions, and activities of such corporations as he deems appro- 
priate. 

(c) The Director is authorized to purchase the obliga- 
tions of, or make loans to, such corporations upon such terms 
and conditions as he may determine subject to the limitations 
of sections 305 and 306. 

(d) The Director is authorized to make grants to such 
corporations in amounts sufficient to make up the deficiency 


between the costs of the farms developed or reconstituted by 
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27 
them and the net proceeds received from the sale of such 
farms at the prices specified in subsection (a). 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
Sec. 304. The Director is authorized to make loans to 
local cooperative associations furnishing essential produc- 
tion, processing, purchasing, or marketing services, supplies, 
or facilities predominantly to low-income rural families. 
LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 305. No financial or other assistance shall be pro- 
vided under this title unless the Director determines that— 
(a) the providing of such assistance will materially 
_» further the purposes of this title, and 
(b) in the case of assistance provided pursuant to 
sections 303 and 304, the applicant is fulfilling or will 
fulfill a need for services, facilities, or activities which 
is not otherwise being met. 
LOAN TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
SEC. 306. Loans made pursuant to sections 302, 303, 
and 304 (including obligations purchased pursuant to section 
303) shall have such terms and conditions as the Director 
shall determine, subject to the following limitations: 
(a) there is reasonable assurance of repayment of 
the loan; 


(b) the credit is not otherwise available on reason- 
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1 able terms from private sources or other Federal, State, 
2 or local programs; 
d (c) the amount of the loan, together with other 
4 funds available, is adequate to assure completion of the 
a project or achievement of the purposes for which the loan 
6 is made; 
7 (d) the loan bears interest at a rate not less than 
8 (1) arate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
g taking into consideration the average market yield on 
10 outstanding Treasury obligations of comparable matu- 
11 rity, plus (2) such additional charge, if any, toward 
In covering other costs of the program as the Director may 
1s determine to be consistent with its purposes; and 
14 (e) with respect to loans made pursuant to sections 
15 303 and 304, the loan is repayable within not more than 
16 thirty years. 
17. TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND INVESTMENT 
18 INCENTIVES 
19 STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
20 SEC. 401. It is the purpose of this title to provide new 


21 trainimg and employment opportunities for long-term un- 


22 employed persons; to assist in the establishment, preserva- 
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29 
tion, and strengthening of small business concerns and im- 
prove the managerial skills employed in such enterprises; 
and to mobilize for these objectives private as well as public 
managerial skills and resources. 
Part A—INCENTIVES FOR EMPLOYMENT OF LONG-TERM 
UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 
LOANS, PARTICIPATIONS, AND GUARANTIES 

SEC. 411. (a) The Director is authorized to make, par- 

ticipate (on an immediate basis) in, or guarantee loans to 


private borrowers, repayable in not more than twenty-five 


years, when he determines that such financial assistance 


will result in stable employment for persons not already 


employed by the borrower, a majority of whom will be re- 


cruited from among the long-term unemployed and mem- 


bers of low-income families. 


(b) The amount of any loan, participation, or guaranty 


made hereunder shall not exceed an amount equal to! 
$10,000 multiplied by the number of persons to be em- 


ployed by the borrower as a result of the financial assistance. 


LIMITATIONS ON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Src. 412. No financial assistance shall be extended pur-: 


suant to this part unless— 
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30 


(a) the Director determines that the assistance 


will not be used in relocating establishments from one 
area to another; and 
(b) the assistance is extended in accordance with 
and as part of a community action program approved 
pursuant to title IT of this Act. 
PROVISION FOR LOSSES ON GUARANTIES 
Src. 413. The Director shall make a reasonable provi- 
sion for possible losses with respect to guaranties under this 
part, but such provision shall be not less than 15 per centum 
of the guaranties in force at any time. The amounts so pro- 


vided and set aside within appropriations shall be considered 


to constitute obligations for purposes of section 1311 of the 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (31 U.S.C. 200). 
LOAN TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

SEC. 414. Loans made pursuant to section 411 (includ- 

ing immediate participations in and guaranties of such loans) 

shall have such terms and conditions as the Director shall 
determine, subject to the following limitations: 

(a) there is reasonable assurance of repayment of 

the loan; : 

(b) the financial assistance is not otherwise avail- 

able on reasonable terms from private sources or other 


Federal, State, or local programs; 


(c) the amount of the loan, together with other 


3i 

1. funds available, is adequate to assure completion of the : 

a project or achievement of the purposes for which the : 

3. loan is made; 

4 (d) the loan bears interest at a rate not less than 

0. (1)-a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
6 ury, taking into consideration the average market yield 
q on outstanding Treasury obligations of comparable 
8 maturity, plus (2) such additional charge, if any, to- 
2 ward covering other costs of the program as the Direc- 
10 tor may determine to be consistent with its purposes: 
11. —s— Provided, however, That the rate of interest charged on 
12 loans made in redevelopment areas designated under 


13 the Area Redevelopment Act (42 U.S.C. 2501 et 
14 seq.) shall not exceed the rate currently applicable to 
15 ‘new loans made under section 6 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 


16 2505) ; and 


Ai - (e) fees not in excess of amounts necessary to z 
18 cover administrative expenses and probable losses may 

: 
19 _ be required on loan guaranties. 
20 Parr B—SMALL Business Loans | 
21. ~—=—Ss- LOANS, PARTICIPATIONS, AND GUARANTIES | 
22 «So. 421. The Director is authorized to make, partici- | 


23 pate (on an immediate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repay-- 
24 able in not more than fifteen years, to any small business: 


29 concern (as defined in section 3 of the Small Business Act 
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(15 U.S.C. 632) and regulations issued thereunder) , or to 
any qualified person seeking to establish such a concern, 
when he determines that such loans will assist in carrying 
out the purposes of this title: Provided, however, That no 
such loans shall be made, participated in, or guaranteed if 
the total of such Federal assistance to a single borrower out- 
standing at any one time would exceed $15,000. The Direc- 
tor may defer payments on the principal of such loans for 
@ grace period and use such other methods as he deems 
necessary and appropriate to assure the successful estab- 
lishment and operation of such concern. The Director may, 
in his discretion, as a condition of such financial assistance, 
require that the borrower take step to improve his manage- 
ment skills by participating in a management training pro- 
gram approved by the Director. The Director shall en- 
courage, as far as possible, the participation. of the private 
business community in the program of assistance to such 
concerns. 
COORDINATION WITH COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 
SEC. 422. No financial assistance shall be provided 
under section 421 in any community for which the Director 
has approved a community action program pursuant to 


title II of this Act unless such financial assistance is deter 


mined by him to be consistent with such program. 
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_ FINANCING UNDER SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


SEC. 423. Such lending and guaranty functions under 


this part as may be delegated to the Small Business Admin- 


istration may be financed with funds appropriated to the 
revolving fund established by section 4(c) of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 633(c)) for the purposes of 
sections 7(a), 7(b), and 8(a) of that Act (15 U.S.C. 
636 (a), 636(b), 687 (a) ). 
LOAN TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
Sno. 424. Loans made pursuant to section 421 (in- 


cluding immediate participations in and guaranties of such 


loans). shall have such terms and conditions as the Director 


shall determine, subject to the limitations set forth in para- 
graphs (a) through (e) of section 414. 
TITLE V—FAMILY UNITY THROUGH JOBS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Src. 501. It is the purpose of this title to expand the 


opportunities for constructive work experience and other 


needed training or basic education available to persons who 
are unable to support or care for their families. 
PAYMENTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL, PILOT, AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 
Sec. 502. In order to stimulate the adoption by States 


of programs designed to help unemployed fathers and other 


min i eg 
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members of needy families with children to secure and retain 
employment or to attain or retain capability for self-support 
or personal independence, the Director is authorized to 
transfer funds appropriated or allocated to carry out the 
purposes of this title to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enable him to make payments for experi- 
mental, pilot, or demonstration projects under section 1115 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1315), m addition 
to the sums otherwise available pursuant thereto. The costs 
of such projects to the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of such Act, be met entirely from funds appropriated or 
allocated to carry out the purposes of this title. 
TITLE VI—ADMINISTRATION AND 
COORDINATION 
Part A—ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

SEC. 601. (a) There is hereby established in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. The Office shall be headed by a Director who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 


sent of the Senate. There shall also be in the Office four 
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Deputy Directors who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Directors shall perform such functions as the Director 
may from time to time prescribe. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 5(b) of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1332-3 (b) ), at 
any time after one year from the date of enactment hereof 
the President may, by complying with the procedures estab- 
lished by that Act, provide for the transfer of the Office from 
the Executive Office of the President and for its establish- 
ment elsewhere in the executive branch as he deems appro- 
priate. 

(c) Section 103 (a) of the Federal Executive Pay Act 
of 1956 (5 U.S.C. 2202(a)) is amended by adding the 
following clause thereto: 

“(6) Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity.” 

(d) Section 105 of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 
1956 (5 U.S.C. 2204) is amended by adding the following 
clause thereto: 

“‘(32) Deputy Director of the Office of Economic 

Opportunity.”’ 
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36 
(e) Section 106 (a) of the Federal Executive Pay Act 


of 1956 (5 U.S.C. 2205 (a) ) is amended by adding the fol- 


lowing Clause thereto: 


““(52) Deputy Directors of the Office of Economic 


9? 


Opportunity (3). 
AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 
Src. 602. In addition to the authority conferred upon 
him by other sections of this Act, the Director is authorized, 
in carrying out his functions under this Act, to— 

(a) appoint in accordance with the civil service 
laws such personnel as may be necessary to enable the 
Office to carry out its functions, and, except as otherwise 
provided herein, fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1071. 
et seq.) ; | | 

(b) employ experts and consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 

August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compensate indi- 
viduals so employed at rates not in excess of $100 per 
diem, including travel time, and allow them, while away 
from their homes or regular places of business, travel 
expenses (including per diem in lieu of subsistence) as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 


Government service employed intermittently, while so 
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employed: Provided, however, That contracts for such 
employment may be renewed annually; 
(c) appoint, without regard to the civil service 


laws, one or more advisory committees composed of 


- such private citizens and officials of the Federal, State, 


and local governments as he deems desirable to advise 
him with respect to his functions under this Act; and 
members of such committees (including the National 
Advisory Council established in section 605), otlier 
than those regularly employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, while attending meetings of such committees or 
otherwise serving at the request of the Director, shall 
be entitled to receive compensation and travel expenses 
as provided in subsection (b) with respect to experts 
and consultants; 

(d) with the approval of the President, arrange 
with and reimburse the heads of other Federal agencies 
for the performance of any of his functions under this 
Act and, as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this Act and authorize the redelega- 
tion thereof; 

_(e)- utilize, with their consent, the services and 
facilities of Federal agencies without reimbursement, and, 


with the consent of any State or a political subdivision of 
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a State, accept and utilize the services of facilities of 
the agencies of such State or rabdivinion without reim- 
bursement; 

(f) accept in the name of the Office, and employ 
or dispose of in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
or of any title thereof, any money or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, received by 
gift, devise, bequest, or otherwise; 

(2) accept voluntary and uncompensated services, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 3679 (b) of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665 (b) ) ; 

(h) allocate and expend, or transfer to other Fed- 
eral agencies for expenditure, funds made available under 
this Act as he deems necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions hereof, including (without regard to the provisions 
of section 4774(d) of title 10, United States Code) 
expenditures for construction, repairs, and capital im- 
provements ; 

(1) disseminate, without regard to the provisions of 
section 321n of title 39, United States Code, data and 
information, in such form as he shall deem appropriate, 
to public agencies, private organizations, and the general 
public; 

(j) adopt an official seal, which shall be judicially 


noticed ; 
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(k) notwithstanding any other provision. of law 
relating to the acquisition, handling, or disposal of real 
or personal property by the United States, deal with, 
complete, rent, renovate, modernize, or sell for cash or 


credit at his discretion any properties acquired by him 


in connection with loans, participations, and guaranties 


made by him pursuant to titles III and IV of this Act; 

(1) collect or compromise all obligations to or held 
by him and all legal or equitable rights accruing to him 
in connection with the payment of obligations until such 
time as such obligations may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection; and 

(m) establish such policies, standards, criteria, and 
procedures, prescribe such rules and regulations, enter 
into such contracts and agreements with public agencies 
and private organizations and persons, make such pay- 
ments (in lump sum or installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and in the case of grants, 
with necessary adjustments on account of overpayments 
or underpayments), and generally perform such func- 
tions and take such steps as he may deem to be necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR AMERICA 


Src. 603. (a) The Director is authorized to recruit, 


25 select, train, and— 
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se (1) upon request, refer volunteers to perform duties 
(2 in furtherance of programs of assistance at a State or 
3 local level; and 
- (2) in cooperation with other Federal, State, or 
D local agencies involved, assign volunteers to work (A) 
6 in meeting the health and education needs of Indians 
7 living on reservations, of migratory workers and their 
8 families, or of residents of the District of Columbia, the 
9 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
10 the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
11 Islands; (B) in the care and rehabilitation of the men- 
12 tally ill and mentally retarded under treatment at non- 
13 profit mental health facilities assisted in their construc- 
14 tion or operation by Federal funds; and (C) in further- 
15 ance of federally operated programs or activities 
16 authorized by titles I and II of this Act. 
17 (b) The referral or assignment of volunteers shall be 


18 on such terms and conditions as the Director may determine, 


19 but volunteers shall not be referred or assigned to dufies 


20 work in any State without the consent of the Govefnor. 


21 (c) The Director is authorized to provide to all volunteers 


22 during training and to volunteers assigned pursuant to sub- 


23 section (a) (2) such stipend, not to exceed $50 per month, 


24 such living, travel, and leave allowances, and such housing, 


transportation (including travel to and from the place of 
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4] 
training), supplies, equipment,: subsistence, clothing, and 
health and dental care as the Director may deem necessary 
or appropriate for their needs, 
.. (d) Volunteers. shall be deemed not to be Federal 


employees and shall not:be subject to the provisions, of laws 
Telating to Federal employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, unemployment 
- compensation, and Federal employee benefits, except that all 


volunteers durmg training and such volunteers as are as- 


signed. pursuant to subsection (a) (2) shall be deemed 


Federal employees. to the same extent as enrollees of the 


Corps under section 107(b), (c), and (d) of this Act. 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY COUNCIL 
SEc. 604. (a). There is hereby established an Economic 
Opportunity Council, which shall consult with and advise the 
Director in carrying. out his dunetions, including the coordi- 
nation of wntipeverty efforts by all segments of the Federal 


Gevernment. 


(b) The Council shall include the Director, who shall 


be Chairman, the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney Gen- 


eral, the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 


Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, the Housing and 


Home Finance Administrator, the Administrator of the Small 


Business Administration, the Chairman of the Council of 


Economic Advisers, the Director of Selective Service, and 
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such other agency heads as the President may designate, or 
delegates thereof. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Sec. 605. There is hereby established in the Office a 
National Advisory Council. The Council shall be composed 
of the Director, who shall be Chairman, and not more than 
fourteen additional members appointed by the President, 


without regard to the civil service laws, who shall be repre- 


sentative of the public in general and appropriate fields of 


endeavor related to the purposes of this Act. Upon the re- 
quest of the Director, the Council shall review the operations 
and activities of the Office, and shall make such recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto as are appropriate. The Council 
shall meet at least once each year and at such other times 
as the Director may request. 
REVOLVING FUND 

SEC. 606. (a) To carry out the lending and guaranty 
functions authorized under title III and IV of this Act, there 
is authorized to be established a revolving fund. The capital 
of the fund shall consist of such amount as may be advanced 
to it by the Director from funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 701 and shall remain available until expended. 


(b) The Director shall pay into miscellaneous receipts 


of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, interest on 
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the capital of the fund at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration the average mar- 
ket yield on outstanding Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity during the last month of the preceding fiscal year. 
Interest payments may be deferred with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but any interest payments $0 
deferred shall themselves bear interest. 

(c) Whenever any capital in the fund is determined 
by the Director to be in excess of current needs, such capital 
shall be credited to the appropriation from which advanced, 
where it shall be held for future advances. 

(d) Receipts from any lending and guaranty operations 
under this Act (except operations under part B of title IV 
carried on by the Small Business Administration) shall be 
credited to the fund. The fund shall be available for the 
payment of all expenditures of the Director for loans, par- 
ticipations, and guaranties authorized under titles III and 
IV of this Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 607. Not later than one hundred twenty days 
after the close of each fiscal year, the Director shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal to the Congress 


a full and complete report on the activities of the Office 


during such year. 
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DEFINITIONS 

So. 608. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the CCommon- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
American Samoa, or the Virgin Islands, and the term 
“United States,’ when used in a geographical sense, in- 
cludes the foregoing and all other places, continental or 


insular, including the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


(b) The term “agency,” unless the context requires 
otherwise, means department, agency, or other component 
of a Federal, State, or local governmental entity. 

PART B—COORDINATION OF ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAMS 


“COORDINATION 


SEC. 611. In order to insure that all Federal programs 


related to the purposes of this Act are carried out in a coordi- 
nated manner: 
(a) the Director is authorized to call upon other 
Federal agencies to supply such statistical data, program 
reports, and other materials as he deems necessarv to 
diseharge his responsibilities under this Act, and to 
assist the President in coordinating the antipoverty efforts 
of all Federal agencies; 


(b) Federal agencies which are engaged in admin- 
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istering programs related’ to the ‘purposes of this Act, or 
which otherwise perform functions relating thereto, 
shalles | 1 
(1) cooperate ‘with the Direetor m carrying 
out his duties and responsibilities under this Act, 
and | . 
(2) carry out their programs and exercise their 
fanetions im such manner: as will; to the maximum 
extent permitted by other applicable Jaw, assist: in 
-earrying out the purposes ‘of this Act; and | 
(c) the President may direct that particular pro- 
grains and functions; including the expenditure of funds, 
of the Federal agencies: referred to in subsection (b) 
shall be carried ‘out, to the extent not inconsistent with 
other applicable law, in conjuneétion with or in support of 
programs authorized under this Act. — 
| PREFERENCE TO COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 
SEC. 612. To the extent feasible and consistent with the 
provisions of law governing any Federal program and with 
the purposes of this Act, the head of each Federal agency 
administering any Federal program is directed to give 
preference to any application for assistance or benefits which 


is made pursuant to or in connection with a community 


action program approved pursuant to title IT of this Act. 
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INFORMATION CENTER 


-$Sxc. 613. In order to insure that all Federal programs 
related to the purposes of this Act are utilized to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, and to insure that information concern- 
ing such programs and other relevant information is readily 
available in one place to public officials and other interested 
persons, the Director is authorized as he deems appropriate 
to collect, prepare, analyze, correlate, and distribute such 
information, either free of charge or by sale at cost (any 


funds so received to be deposited to the Director’s account 


as an offset to such cost), and make arrangements and pay 


for any printing and binding without regard to the provisions 
of any other law or. regulation. 
TITLE VII—AUTHORIZATION OF 
. APPROPRIATIONS | 

SEC. 701. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the Director for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, the 
sum of $962,500,000, and thereafter such sums as are 


necessary to carry out this Act, to be available until 


expended. 
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NEWSLETTER 12 
May 1, 1964 


The Federal Register for Tuesday, May 5, will contain a Notice of a Proposed 
Ruling of the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity concerning 
apprenticeship programs. It will notify all concerned that it is proposed that the 
standards for apprenticeship programs established by the Secretary of Labor and 
applicable to programs registered with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
will apply to all apprenticeship training programs of government contractors. This 
will cover both programs which involve contract operations and company-sponsored 


programs apart from government contracts. 


We are alerting you to this release in order that you will have time to review 
the standards and communicate with this office within the 21 day period provided. 
If you feel that there are factors which should be brought to the attention of the 
Department of Labor and/or the President's Committee, please communicate with 
this office. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training standards were released 
for review in the Fall of 1963, but in case you wish to review them we are attaching 
a copy of the standards for your information. They also appear in 28 Federal Register 
13775 of December 18, 1963, and 29 Code of Federal Regulations, Part 30. 


G. A. McLellan 
Administrative Director 


Address Comments To: 
PLANS FOR PROGRESS 
Suite 506 | 
1815 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


THIS NEWSLETTER MAY BE REPRODUCED IN WHOLE OR IN PART 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Address Inquiries to: Advisory Council on Plans for Progress - Telephone: 
700 Jackson Place, N. W. A-302 Area Code 202 
Washington, D. C. (20006) , 961-3945 


REPRINTESO FROM THE FEDERAL REGISTER, DECEMBER 16, 1963, TITLE 29-LABOR: 
SUBTITLE A-OF FICE OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR-NONDISCRIMINATION IN APPRENTICESHIP 


Title 293—LABOR 


Subtitle A—Office of the Secretary of 
Labor 


PART 30—NONDISCRIMINATION IN 
APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


On October 23, 1963, notice of the sub- 
stance of proposed rules regarding equal- 
ity of opportunity in apprenticeship and 
training was published in the Frprra. 
(28. F.R. 11313).. Interested 
persons were given 15 days in which to 
submit written statements of data, views, 
and arguments concerning the proposal. 
Having considered all relevant material 
submitted, I have decided to, and. do 
hereby establish a new 29 CFR Part 30, 
effective January 17, 1964, to read as 
follows: 


30.1 Scope and purpose. 
Definitions. 


Equal upportunity standards. 
Selection of apprentices. 
aerate action on prior application 


wiateiietindiiesaes ~ 
Formal 


Complaint procedure. 
Adjustments in rao for program 
review or com 


t processing. 
— of program registra- 
on 


30:15 Quota system barred. 
30.16 State agencies. 


AvurTHnoriIrr: $§ 30.1 to 30.16 issued 


under 
60 Stat: 665, R.S. 161; 29 U.S.C. 50, 5 U.S.C. 22. 


§ 30.1 Scope and purpose. 


This part sets forth policies and pro- 
cedures to promote equality of oppor- 
tunity in apprenticeship and 
programs registered with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and . These 
policies apply to the selection of appren- 
tices, to waiting lists, and to employment 
during apprenticeship, and the proce- 
dures established provide for review of 
apprenticeship programs, for processing 
complaints, for deregistering nor.comply- 
ing programs and for registering new 
programs. Provision is also made for 
cooperative relationships with appropri- 
ate State agencies. The purpose of this 
part is to promote equality of oppor- 
tunity and to prevent discrimination 
based on race, creed, color or national 
origin in all phases of apprenticeship. 


§ 30.2 Definitions. 
(a) “Bureau” means the Bureau of 


“Regional 
rector”, and “fleld representative” mean 
the Administrator, the Regional Direc- 
tors and the fleld representatives of the 
Bureau. 

ney “Program” means an apprentice- 
ship program registered with the Bureau. 

(a) “Employer” means any person or 
organization employing an apprentice 
whether or not the apprentice is inden- 
tured to such person or organization or 
to some other person or organization. 

(e) “Program sponsor” means any 
person or organization operating an ap- 
prenticeship program, irrespective of 


whether such person or organization is 
an employer. 


§ 30.3 Equal opportunity standards. 


Each apprenticeship program regis- 
tered with the Bureau shall operate on 
the basis of the following standards: 

(a) The selection of apprentices on the 
basis of qualifications alone, in accord- 
ance with objective standards which per- 
mit review after full and fair oppor- 
tunity for application, unless the selec- 
tions otherwise made would themselves 
demonstrate that there is equality of 
opportunity. 

(b) The taking of whatever steps are 
necessary, in acting upon application 
lists developed prior to this time, to re- 
move the effects of previous practices 
under which discriminatory patterns of 
employment may have resulted. 

(c) Nondiscrimination in all phases 
of apprenticeship and employment dur- 
p= apprenticeship after selections are 

e. 


§ 30.4 Selection of apprentices. 


Apprentices may be selected by any 
of the methods prescribed in paragraphs 
(a), (b) or (c) of this section. 

(a) Selection on the basis of qualifi- 
cations alone. (1) (i) Selection “on the 
basis of qualifications alone” means that 


apprentices are chosen from those appli- 


cants meeting the minimum qualifica- 
tions for the trade or craft. solely on the 
basis of their qualifications compared 
to those of other applicants. Examples 
of standards by which comparative quali- 
fications may be determined are fair 
aptitude tests, school diplomas, age re- 
quirements, occupationally essential 
physical requirements, fair interviews, 
school grades and previous work experi- 
ence. Under this test, both actual selec- 
tion for and entry into apprenticeship 
must be on the basis of comparative 
qualifications alone. It is not enough 
for a program sponsor to establish a 
lengthy list on the basis of minimum 
qualifications standards and then select 
apprentices from the list on a basis other 
than comparative qualifications, such as 
on the basis of time of application. 

(ii) Where the number of applicants 
meeting the minimum qualifications re- 
quirements is greater than the number of 
job openings, “qualifications alone’”’ 
means (a) that the applicants are ranked 
on the basis of criteria which measure 
comparative qualifications (e.g., fair ap- 
titude tests, etc.) and are selected on the 
basis of the rankings, or (bd) that with- 
out ranking each individual, criteria 
which measure comparative qualifica- 
tions are used to identify the “‘best quali- 
fied” in a total number not in excess of 
the total number of apprentice openings 
and the order of selection for employ- 
ment from within the “best qualified” 
group is determined through any_non- 
discriminatory system. 

(2) “Objective standards” means that 
qualifications and eligibility must be de- 
termined by specific requirements so that 
questions of discrimination in selection 
can be fairly adjudicated. It does not 
mean that all programs must have iden- 


nated publicly prior to selection. 
§ 30.4(a) (4).) 


(3) To “permit review” adequate rec- 
ords of the selection process must be kept 


sions on each of the specific factors, e.g... 
motivation, ambition, willingness to ac- 
cept direction, which are part of the total 
judgment. Such records must be re- 
tained for at least two years. 

(4) “After full and fair opportunity for 
application” means, with respect to ap- 
plication lists developed prior to Jan- 
uary 17, 1964, that in the development 
of the list the program sponsor had pub- 
licly disseminated information about the 
availability of apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties and had allowed a substantial period 
of time for applicants to apply. After 
January 17, 1964, “After full and fair 
opportunity for application” means that 
the program sponsor, prior to time of 
selection and at least once annually, ex- 
cept in years when no selections are. 
made, has allowed a substantial period of 
time for new applicants to apply and 
former applicants to reapply for appren- 
ticeship, has disseminated full 
information about the availability of ap- 
prenticeship opportunities, and has 
ranked the new applicants thus received 
along with previous applicants on the 
basis of their comparative qualifications. 
After January 17, 1964, such informa- 
tion shall be posted at the normal place 
of application for apprenticeship and dis- 
seminated to the local employment serv- 
ice and the local schools, except that 
where selection is made exclusively from 
a restricted pool (see § 30.4(c) ) , informa- 
tion need not be disseminated to the local 
employment service and the local schools. 

(b) Selections demonstrating equality | 
of opportunity. 

-(1) Apprentices may be selected in any | 
manner in which the selections them- 
selves demonstrate equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

(2) Apprentices may also be selected in 
accordance with any plan which assures | 
equality of opportunity and which is ac- 
ceptable to the Administrator. 

(c) Selection from existing employees. 
Where apprentices are selected from a 
restricted pool, e.g., from present em- 
ployees, admissions to the pool as well as 
selection for apprenticeship must be on a 
nondiscriminatory basis after January 
17, 1964. Selections from the pools may 
be made on the basis of seniority of 
employment. 


§ 30.5 Necessary action on prior appli- 
cation lists. 

Where program sponsors have or adopt 
a selection system based on qualifications 
alone as specified in §$ 30.4(a), the stand- 
ard stated in § 30.3(b) does not require 
any action with regard to “application 
lists developed prior to this time” beyond 
that required by $ 30.4(a). Where pro- 
gram sponsors do not have a selection 
system based on qualifications alone, the 
standard stated in § 30.3(b) requires that 
“application lists developed prior to this 
time’”’ be opened to the extent necessary 
to provide current opportunities for se- 
lection of qualified members of racial and 
ethnic minority groups. 


§ 30.6 Nondiscriminatory operation. | 


There must be no discrimination in 
apprenticeship or employment during 
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apprenticeship after selections have been 
made, including but not limited to job 
assignment, promotion, layoff or termi- 
nation, rates of pay or other forms of 
compensation or conditions of work. All 
apprentices employed shall be subject to 
the same job performance requirements. 


§ 30.7 Formal nondiscrimination pro- 
visions. 

(a) Formal provision required. Ex- 
cept as provided in § 30.7(b), each pro- 
gram registered with the Bureau must 
contain in its formal apprenticeship 
standards or in its underlying collective 
bargaining agreement a formal nondis- 
crimination provision which is consist- 
ent with the standards in §30.3. The 
Bureau suggests the following language 
as appropriate for adoption by program 
sponsors desiring to select apprentices 
on the basis of qualifications alone: “‘Se- 
lection of appréntices under the program 
- shall be made from qualified applicants 
on the basis of qualifications alone and 
without regard to race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, sex, or occupationally ir- 
relevant physical requirements in ac- 
cordance with objective standards which 
permit review, after full and fair op- 
portunity for application; and this pro- 
gram shall be operated on a completely 
nondiscriminatory basis.’’ 

(b) Previously registered programs. 
Programs registered prior to January 17, 
1964, which contain the following pro- 
vision or generally equivalent language 


are not required to revise such language, 


in order to comply with paragraph (a): 
“Selection of apprentices under this pro- 
gram shall be made from qualified ap- 
plicant without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin or physical pve 
caps; women shall not be barred from 
apprenticeships for which they qualify. 
(c) Equal opportunity standards. ap- 
plicable. Irrespective of the form of the 
formal nondiscrimination clause adopted 
or in use, all federally registered pro- 
grams are required to operate in accord- 
ance with the equal opportunity stand- 


ards in § 30.3 as interpreted in this part. 


§ 30.8 New registrations. 


Any program sponsor seeking federal 
registration of a program after Janu- 
ary 17, 1964, must select apprentices on 
the basis of qualifications alone in ac- 
cordance with objective standards which 
permit review after full and fair oppor- 
tunity for application and must adopt 
a nondiscrimination clause in the form 
suggested in § 30.7(a) or its equivalent. 
In addition to the formal provision re- 
quirement, the submission to the Bureau 
must include a concise statement of the 
selection procedure and of the selection 
standards which the program sponsor 
proposes to apply. 


§ 30.9 Program reviews. 


The Bureau shall conduct a systematic 
field review of existing federally regis- 
tered programs, inform program spon- 
sors of the equal opportunity standards, 
encourage their adoption, and take ap- 
propriate action re programs 
which do not adopt and operate in ac- 
cordance with the standards. Each pro- 
gram field review shall involve the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) Notification to the program spon- 
sor of the equal opportunity standards 
and the taking of all appropriate action 
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to urge their voluntary acceptance. 

(b) Maintenance of a file on the pro- 
gram field review: The file shall accom- 
pany the report forwarded by the field 
representative. 

(c) Determination of racial and ethnic 
composition of the program: Where the 
composition of the program demon- 
strates that there is equality of oppor- 
tunity no further field review will be 
made. A file shall be maintained re- 
garding such programs, which will con- 
tain the information which indicates 
that equal opportunity is being provided. 
This file shall be forwarded through 

ry channels to the Administra- 
tor for review. | 

(d) Use of the following checklist 
where further field review is required: 

(1) The formal program language re- 
quirement. Does the program contain 
a formal nondiscrimination clause con- 
sistent with the equal opportunity stand- 
ards in § 30.3? (Programs already con- 
taining language generally equivalent to 
that required by Bureau Circular 62-5 
are not required to adopt new written 
provisions. See § 30.7.) 


(2) Selection of apprentices: | 

(i) Selection on the basis of qualifi- 
cations alone: Does the program select 
apprentices on the basis of qualifications 
alone in accordance with objective 

| ds which permit review after 
full and fair opportunity for application? 
(See § 30.4(a)), and is the application 
list composed entirely of applicants se- 
lected and ranked solely on the basis of 
qualifications alone in accordance with 
objective standards that permit review 
after full and fair opportunity for appli- 
cation? (See $§ 30.4(a) (4) and 30.5.) 

(ii) Alternative selection plan: If the 
program does not select apprentices on 
the basis of qualifications alone, has the 
program adopted an alternative equal 
opportunity plan for selecting appren- 
tices which assures equality of oppor- 
tunity and which is acceptable to the 
Administrator? Does the program oper- 
ate in accordance with such plan? Field 
representatives should submit through 
channels to the Administrator for ap- 
proval alternative selection plans which 
appear to assure equal opportunity. A 
copy of the approved plan should be in- 
cluded in the case file. 

(3) Program operation: Is there any 
discrimination in apprenticeship or em- 
ployment during apprenticeship, includ- 
ing but not limited to job assignment, 
promotion, demotion, layoff, or termina- 
tion, rates of pay or other forms of com- 
— or conditions of work? (See 

6.) 

(e) Where the program sponsor has 
not adopted or is not operating in ac- 
cordance with the equal opportunity 
standards in § 30.3, the field representa- 
tive shall notify the program sponsor 
in .writing (even in group programs 
where it is an individual employer who 
is deficient) and indicate possible meth- 
ods of providing equal opportunity in 
accordance with this document. For a 
reasonable time, not to exceed 30 days 
from the time the program sponsor is 
notified of the lack of equal opportunity, 
the field representatiye shall make every 
reasonable effort to encourage corrective 
action, recording the facts and informa- 


tion in the case report. This effort to . 


obtain corrective action shall include an 


i s 
opportunity for any body designated by 
the program sponsor or industry group 
for reviewing complaints of discrimina- 
tion to resolve the issue. 


§ 30.10 Review by Regional Director. 


(a) Forwarding of file. At the close 
of the field review for programs found 
to be in conformity, or at the close of the 
time allowed for voluntary corrective ac- 
tion for programs found not to be in con- 
formity, the field representative shall 
forward the case file with his recommen- 
dations through supervisory channels to 
the Regional Director for review. 

(b) Conformity findings. The Re- 
gional Director shall review findings of 
conformity or achievement of corrective 
action on a spot check basis in sufficient 
proportion to assure himself that the 
Bureau’s equal opportunity policy is 
being properly carried out. Where upon 
review the Regional Director does not 
concur in the findings of the field rep- 
resentative, he may order further inves- 
tigation or such other action as may be 
necessary and appropriate. 

(c) Nonconformity findings. Upon 
receipt of any finding of nonconformity 
by a field representative, the Regional 
Director shall notify the program spon- 
sor in writing that such a finding has 
been made, of the facts on which the 
finding is based, and that the program 
will be deregistered unless the finding is 
set aside or appropriate corrective action 
taken. The program sponsor shall have 
15 days from the date of receipt of the 
notification within which to file a writ- 
ten request for a hearing with the 
Regional Director. 

(1) Hearing not requested. If the 
program sponsor does not request a hear- 
ing within 15 days, the Regional Direc- 
tor shall review the case. Where, upon 
review, the Regional Director concurs in 
the finding of noncompliance and fail- 
ure to achieve satisfactory corrective ac- 
tion, he shall so notify the program spon- 
sor and the complainant, if any, and 
shall forward the case file to the Admin- 
istrator, stating his concurrence and his 
recommendations, if any. Where, upon 
review, the Regional Director does not 
concur in the finding of the field repre- 
sentative, he may order further investi- 
gation or such other action as may be 
necessary and appropriate. 

(2) Hearing procedure. If the pro- 
gram sponsor within 15 days of receipt 
of the notice files a written request, the 
program sponsor shall be accorded a 
hearing before a hearing officer desig- 
nated by the Under Secretary of La- 
bor. The hearing shall be informally 
conducted. Every party shall have the 
right to counsel and a fair opportunity 
to present its case or defense, including a 
right of cross-examination. ‘The hear- 
ing officer shall prepare a decision on the 
basis of the record before him, setting 
forth findings and’ conclusions on the 
question of noncompliance and recom- 
mendations, if any. Copies of the deci- 
sion shall be furnished to the program 
sponsor, and the complainant, if any. 
The decision shall be final except that 
any program sponsor as to whom the de- 
cision is adverse may file exceptions with 
the Administrator within 15 days of its 
réceipt. If exceptions are filed and if 
there is a complainant, a copy of the 
exceptions filed shall be furnished to him 


e °’ 4 
and he shall be given 15 days in which 
to file a reply with the Administrator. A 
copy of such reply shall be furnished to 
the program sponsor. 


§ 30.11 Review by Administrator. 


(a) Voluntary corrective action. 
Upon receipt of the Regional Director’s 
concurrence in the finding of the field 
representative or of a decision of a 
hearing officer that a program is not in 
conformity, the Administrator shall so 
inform any private organization desig- 
nated by the industry in question to 
assist in achieving equal opportunity and 
shall allow the organization a reasonable 
time, normally not to exceed 20 days, to 
achieve voluntary corrective action. 

(b) Final determination. Following 
the receipt of exceptions and replies to 
be filed or the expiration of the time for 
action provided for in paragraph (a) of 
this section, the Administrator shall ren- 
der a final decision in writing based on 
the file or the record as the case may be. 
If the decision is that the program is in 
nonconformity and that satisfactory ac- 
tion to achieve conformity has not been 
taken, the program shall be deregistered. 
The Administrator shall notify the 
Regional Director, the program sponsor, 
the complainant, if any, and any private 
organizations of the type described in 
paragraph (a) of this section. In 
each case in which deregistration is or- 
dered the Administrator will make pub- 
lic notice of the order and will notify 
the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity and the Solicitor 
of Labor. 


§ 30.12 Complaint procedure. 


(a) Filing. Any applicant or appren- 
tice who believes that he has been dis- 
criminated against on the basis of race, 
creed, color,.or national origin with re- 
gard to apprenticeship or that the equal 
opportunity standards have not been fol- 
lowed in his case may file a complaint 
with the Bureau or any field representa- 
tive. The complaint shall be in writing 
and shall be signea by the complainant. 
It must include the name, address and 
the telephone number of ihe person 
allegedly discriminated against, the 
program sponsor involved and brief 
description of the circumstances of the 
alleged discrimination or failure to fol- 
low equal opportunity standards. Com- 
plaints received by the Bureau Head- 
quarters Office will be transmitted to the 
field for processing. The complaint 
must be filed not later than 180 days 
from the date of the alleged discrimina- 
tion or specified failure to follow equal 
opportunity. standards; and in the case 
of complaints: filed directly with private 
review bodies designated by program 
sponsors to review such complaints, any 
referral of such complaint by the com- 
plainant to the Bureau or any field rep- 
resentative must occur within the time 
limitation stated above or 30 days from 
the final decision of such body, which- 
ever is later. The time may be extended 
by the Administrator for good cause 
shown. Local program sponsors should 
be immediately encouraged to establish, 
either individually or in an indtstry 
group, fair, speedy, and effective pro- 
cedures for reviewing coniplaints of 
discrimination. 


(b) Processing of complaints. Upon 


receipt of any complaint the fleld 
representative shall: 

(1) Prepare and maintain a complete 
case file for each complaint received. 
It shall contain the original complaint, 
reports of investigations and ‘visits, and 
correspondence with the employer, the 
program sponsor, and others regarding 
all phases of the case in chronological 
order, including recommendations made 
and final disposition of the case. This 
file shall be forwarded to the Regional 
Director for review upon local disposition 
of each complaint. A separate local 
office correspondence and reports file 
shall be maintained for essential internal 
records and correspondence regarding 
each case. 

(2) When the program sponsor or an 
industry. group has designated a body 
for reviewing complaints of discrimina- 
tion, the field representative, upon re- 
ceiving a complaint, shall establish a 
case file and direct the complainant to 
file his complaint with the representative 
of the review body. He shall give the 
complainant the name and address of 
this representative. 

(3) No later than 60 days following 
the filing of a complaint with the review 
body by the complainant the field repre- 
sentative shall obtain reports from the 
complainant and the review body of the 
disposition of the ‘complaint. If the 
complaint has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed and there is no other indication 
of failure to apply equal opportunity 
standards, the case shall be closed and 
the parties appropriately informed. 

(4). When a complaint has not been 
resolved through local review procedures 
within 60 days, where no local review 
procedure exists or where despite satis- 
factory resolution of the complaint, there 
is evidence that the equal opportunity 


practices of the program are not in ac--. 


cordance with these rules, the fleld repre- 
sentative shall notify the program spon- 
sor of the complaint or such evidence, 
solicit a response from the program 
sponsor and conduct whatever other 
investigation is necessary to determine 
the facts, including where necessary, 
interrogation of the complainant, the 
employer and the other involved persons. 
The pertinent facts shall be recorded. 
(5) Where the program is not operat- 
ing in accordance with the equal oppor- 
tunity standards, the field representa- 
tive shall notify the program sponsor 

(even in group programs where it is an 
individual employer who is deficient) 
and indicate possible methods of provid- 
ing equal opportunity in accordance with 
these regulations. For a reasonable 
time, not to exceed 15 days from the time 
the program sponsor is notified of the 
lack of equal opportunity, the field rep- 
resentative shall make every reasonable 
effort to encourage corrective action, re- 
cording the facts and information in the 
case report. 

(6) From this point on, complaints 
shall be processed procedurally in the 
same manner as program reviews. (See 
$$ 30.10-11.) 


§ 30.13 Adjustments in schedule for 
program review or complaint proc- 
beni 

If, in the judgment of the Administra- 
tor, a particular situation warrants and 
requires special processing and either ex- 


pedited or extended determination, he 
shall take the steps necessary to permit 
such determination if he finds that no 
person or party affected by such deter- 
mination will be prejudiced by such spe- 
cial processing. 


§ 30.14 Reinstatement of program | 
istration. ia 


Ay eS 
these regulations may be reinstated upon 
preseehaliaes of aeineaeauilicuas te the 
Administrator that the program has es- 
tablished and is operating under a selec- | 
tion system based on qualifications alone 
and is in compliance with § 30.3(c).. 


§ 30.15 Quota system barred. 


Nothing contained in this part shall be 
construed to require any program spon- 
sor or employer to select or employ ap- 
prentices in the proportion which their 
race, color, religion, or national origin 
bears to the total population. 


§ 30.16 State agencies. 


(a) (1) Regional Directors shall en- 
courage State Apprenticeship Council 
(SAC) States to adopt and implement 
the equal opportunity standards set 
forth in § 30.3 and to adopt effective pro- 
cedures to implement the standards in- 
cluding program reviews, the processing. 
of complaints, deregistration of noncom- 
plying programs, and the consultation 
and cooperation with private organiza- 
tions designated by the industry im ques- 
tion to assist in achieving equal op- 
portunity in apprenticeship. Regional 
Directors shall submit the State equal 
opportunity programs to the Adminis- 
trator for determination of their con- 
sistency with such equal opportunity 
standards. 

(2) Where State programs are deter- 
mined to be consistent with such equal 
opportunity standards, Regional Direc- 
tors shall work out with SAC States a 
division of responsibilities between Fed- 
eral and State personnel for carrying out 
ber procedures adopted to implement the 
policy 
. a “When the Administrator deter- 
mines that a State program is not con- 
sistent with such standards, he shall — 
notify the Secretary of Labor that a ques- 
tion exists as to whether the Federal 
Government should continue to recog- 
nize, for Federal purposes, programs reg- 
istered by the State agency. 

(b) Regional Directors shall request 
that SAC State agencies notify them of 
any State deregistration. Regional Di- 
rectors shall then notify the Administra- 
tor who will in turn notify the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity and. 
the Solicitor of Labor. 

(c) Regional Directors shall consult 
with State officials regarding methods 
of cooperation with State fair employ- 
ment practices commissions and shall 
report the results of such consultations 
to the Administrator with recommenda- 
tions for coordination of activities and 
for a division of responsibilities where 
appropriate. 


Signed at Waeshington, D.C., this thir- 
teenth of December 1963. 
W. WiILtarD WIRTZ, 


Secretary of Labor. 
GPO 870-070 
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JOINT STATEMENT ON 
"PLAN FOR PROGRESS" 


OLINSMATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE. ON 
EQUAL FMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The President of the United States has issued Executive Order 
10925 stating that as a matter of national policy, all persons are en- 
titled to equal employment opportunity regardless of race, creed, color 
or national origin. In the same Executive Order he established the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity to assist in 
carrying oyt this policy. 


The Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation through its President 
and top management group have supported the intent of this Executive 
Order. Thus we have stated: 


"The Corporate interest and the progress of the country 
require that we utilize all available manpower to the 
fullest, regardless of race, creed, color or national 
origin. To deny one's contribution to our effort becanse 
he is a member of a minority group is an injustice, not 
only to the individual but to the Corporation and the 

the nation as well." 


"The continuing pressure to find sufficient qualified 
people makes it mandatory that discriminatory practices, 
if they exist in the Corporation, be eliminated and that 
individuals with talent be recognized and encouraged 
through equitable personnel practices." 


It is the policy of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation to 
grant equal employment opportunities to all qualified persons without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin. This policy is based 
on the same philosophy as Executive Order 10925, namely, that discrim- 
inatory employment practices are unjust and economically wasteful. 


However, as many problems exist which are beyond the absolute 
control of the Corporation, it should be understood that this is a long- 
range program requiring the management of the company to work in coopera- 
tion with community leaders in our company operating locations, with 
leaders in labor organizations which may represent our employees, and 
with other groups and organizations to reach the desired objective. 


Accordingly, Olin and the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity hereby adopt the following voluntary plan for 
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continued implementation of this policy in all fields with which they are 
mutually concerned. In so doing, Olin and the Committee take due satis- 

faction in their achievement to date and resolve neither to minimize nor 

exaggerate the obstacles to further progress. 


UNDERTAKINGS BY OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Recruiting 


Olin's outside recruiting activities will continue to be governed 
by the policy that the best available person should be employed 

for every position and this policy has been communicated to all 
levels of Olin's management and to college and university place- 
ment offices, public and private employment offices, professional 
recruiting firms and community and labor union leaders. In addi- 
tion, recruitment brochures and employment advertisements indicate 
that Olin offers equal opportunity for employment to all candidates. 


All Personnel and Industrial Relations Managers and other members 
of management have been charged with carrying out this policy. 
Additionally, this Plan for Progress Policy Statement will re- 
emphasize to all levels of Olin management that all of Olin's 
recruitment activities must be carried out without reference to 
any candidate's race, creed, color or national origin. 


The Corporation will request appropriate minority group agencies 
and schools to assist in making known the Corporation's non- 


discrimination policy. 


Promotion, Transfer and Termination 


When job vacancies develop, it is the policy to promote those 
employees from within the Corporation who have demonstrated by their 
performance that they are qualified for such consideration. Olin 
will reaffirm this policy and make every effort to insure, in fact, 
that equal consideration is given to all qualified candidates. 


Transfer, downgrading, layoffs and recalls from layoff will continue 
to be carried out on a non-discriminatory basis in accordance with 
company policies and in accordance with any applicable collective 
bargaining agreement. The company will also work with labor unions 
toward the objective of including non-discrimination clauses in 
union contracts. 
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Training and Development 


It is Olin'‘s policy to offer training and education programs to 
all employees to assist them in their personal development as 

' well as to fulfill the skill and ability requirements of the 
Corporation. The Corporation will continue to insure that all 
employees are given equal opportunity to participate in such 
programs based solely on merit and qualifications without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin. 


Qualified minority group employees will be encouraged to take 
advantage of company training and development opportunities. 


Compensation 


It is the policy of the Corporation to compensate its employees 
on the principle of equal pay for equal work performed, without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin. Compensation 
for specific jobs is based upon standards in the industry and 
the community. nature of the work performed, and the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the employee. A continuing review of 
compensation is in effect on a corporate-wide basis. 


Facilities 


The Corporation will continue to work toward maintaining facil- 
ities, such as cafeterias, rest,.rooms, and drinking fountains 


on a non-segregated basis. 


Labor Liaison 


Olin will work with the President's Committee in enlisting the - 
cooperation of labor unions in appropriate aspects of this 
program. 


Community Relations 


The Corporation supports, and participates in, community affairs 
without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. These 
include, for example, "Career Day" at schools in its plant com- 
munities. “Open House" programs at its plants, and social 
betterment programs such as Junior Achievement, Scouting and 
welfare agency activitives. Employees are encouraged to support, 
and participate in. all of these programs, on a completely 


democratic basis. 


Aid to Education 


It is the policy of the Corporation to provide aid to education, 
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particularly in its plant communities, without regard to race, 
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creed, color or national origin. 


Communication of Policy : w 


l. 


Reporting 


The President of the Corporation has informed the General 
Managers of the Operating Divisions and members of the 
Corporate Staff that it is the policy of the Corporation 

to make every effort possible to comply with the principles 
expressed in Executive Order 10925 and to cooperate with 
the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. 


The Division General Managers and the Corporate Staff are 
responsible for relaying this policy to their respective 
staffs, a procedure to be repeated at successive levels 
within the Divisions and Staff Departments of the Corpora- 
tion. 


The Vice President for Corporate Services has communicated 
this policy to members of division, plant and personnel 
management. The Corporate Industrial Relations Department, 
responsible for labor relations, is responsible for communi- 
cating this policy to all union locals through and in co- 
operation with local management. 


The Corporate Personnel Policies and Procedures Manual, 
employee handbooks, recruiting brochures, help-wanted 
advertising, supervisor's manuals, and employee communi- 
cations manual carry statements of the Corporation's 
policy of non-discrimination in its employment practices 
and treatment of employees. : 


Where appropriate, the Corporation's employee publication 
will carry information about the policy. 


The “Plan for Progress" will be discussed in appropriate 
employee and management meetings. 


Management personnel will be encouraged to express support 
for the “Plan for Progress" when giving talks to groups of 
employees and to the public. 


The Company will furnish to the Committee information at annual 
intervals concerning the implementation and the achievements of 


its "Plan for Progress" program. 
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Reaponsi bility 


The Vice President for Corporate Services has responsibility for 
coordinating the communication and implementation of the policy 

throughout the Corporation. He will also represent the Corpora- 
tion in'its contacts with the President ' s Committee. 


The Director of Industrial Relations, who has responsibility for 
labor relations, is responsible for contacts with union officials, 
and will coordinate his efforts with the Vice President for 
Corporate Services. 


Division General Managers are responsible for the over-all coopera- 
tion of their divisions. At the local level, plant and personnel 
managers are responsible for direct compliance with the policy 
within the respective areas of their activities. 


The Chief Counsel is responsible for the legal aspects of the 
policy, and the Director of the Washington Office is responsible 
for keeping the Vice President for Corporate Services informed 
about any nev developments concerning the Executive Order. 


UNDERTAKINGS BY THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


L. Recruiting 


The Committee will work with the United States Department of Labor's 
employment specialists to cooperate with the appropriate State 
Employment Services in reviewing and intensifying efforts to ob- 
tain qualified applicants, consistent with the stated needs of 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, without regard to race, creed. 
color. or national origin. 


ae, Training 


The Committee will work with the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in reviewing, encouraging and strengthening 
counseling and guidance services in school systems in areas where 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation has major operations. That 
Department has assigned personnel to encourage participation of 
persons in minority groups in the Department's vocational educa- 
tion programs. In addition, new programs are being developed 
aimed at the encouragement of cooperative efforts between educa- 
tion facilities. community agencies and employers. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMCIAL CORPORATION 


III. Labor Liaison 


The Committee will work with involved unions. at both the local and 
national levels, to enlist their cooperation in the furtherance 
of appropriate aspects of this program. 


IV. Contracting Agencies 


The Committee will work with the appropriate contracting agencies 
to assist Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation and the Committee 

in coordination and follow-through on their undertaking under this 
Plan for Progress. 


V. General 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation will report to the Committee 
any difficulties encountered by it in achieving this Plan for 
Progress in those instances where it believes the service of the 
Committee can be materially constructive in overcoming them. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


By: By: 
President Lyndon B. Johnson 
Vice President of the 


United States 


JOINT STATEMENT ON 
“PLAN FOR PROGRESS" 


THE MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL 
REGULATOR COMPANY EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


It is in the interests of the United States and its business community that the 
talents of all persons be utilized to their fullest extent. Both the national welfare and 
sound business practice require this. It is, therefore, the national policy and the 
policy of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company that all employees be re- 
cruited, hired, trained, assigned, and promoted without discrimination because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. Consistent with this policy, it has been the 
Company's practice to treat all employees and applicants without discrimination and 
to cooperate with federal, state, and local agencies which sought to promote such. 
practice, It is now pleased to participate in the program undertaken by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity pursuant to the policy announced 
by the President of the United States in Executive Order 10925, to insure that positive 
measures are taken to guarantee that equal emplyment opportunity for all qualified 
persons shall exist in production for the federal government, : 


In the spirit of this program, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company _ 
will continue its policy of treating applicants and employees throughout its organiz- G 
ation without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. To assure that this 
policy will continue with increased effectiveness, it has the following plan for 
affirmative action. 


ACTION BY THE MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


I, Communication of the Policy 


The Company's policy will be made known by continued 


(a) Notification to all executives, supervisors, and persons engaged in 
employment, placement, and training, 


(b) Postings in employment offices, 
(c) Statements in advertisements for employment. 
(d) Inclusion in supervisory manuals and/or training material. 


(e) Discussion at management and supervisory meetings. 


Continued -- 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company 


IT. Effectuating the Policy 


(a) In accordance with the Company's regular internal distribution of 
responsibility, effectuation of the policy will be the responsibility 
of the rmanagers of each operation through their persomel departments 
and supervisors. 


(b) Assistance and advice will be given to those responsible for effectuat- 
ing the policy by the Vice President, Employee Relations, and his staff. 


Il. Employment 


(a) Advertisements for employment will indicate the Company's non- 
discrimination policy. 


(b) Employment offices will be posted to clearly indicate the Company's 
nondiscrimination policy to applicants. 


(Cc) Sources of applicants for employment will be advised to refer qualified 
applicants without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Sources which refuse to do so will not be used. 


(d) Where recruitment programs are undertaken, they will continue to 
be directed toward potentially qualified persons without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 


(e) Persons from minority groups will continue to be considered and 
selected for hiring for any job openings for which they are qualified 
including, but not limited to, supervisory, professional, technical, 
administrative, clerical, and production jobs. 


IV. Job Assignment, Promotion, Layoff, and Termination 


All employees will continue to be assigned, promoted, transferred, down- 
siaited. laid off, recalled, and terminated under the usual procedure for the job 
they are on, in accordance with business needs and their own abilities, achievement, 
and experience, without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. Where 
seniority is a consideration in such action, members of minority groups shall continue 
to have seniority in the appropriate seniority group or groups for the job they are on, 
under rules uniformly applied to all similarly situated employees. 


Continued -- 


The Minneapolis -Honeywell -3- 
Regulator Company 


V. Training 


(a) Whenever the Company conducts or sponsors training programs, in- 
cluding apprenticeship programs, eligible employees who are members 
of minority groups will continue to be given an equal opportunity to 


participate. 
(b) When the Company supports or participates in training programs out- 


side of the Company, it will continue to do so without regard to the race, 
color, creed, or national origin of the trainees, 


VI. Facilities 


(a) There will continue to be no division of work areas on the basis of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 


(b) All facilities will continue to be maintained on a non-segregated basis. 


Vil. General 


Honeywell's program for action in carrying out the President's Executive 
Order is set out above. From time to time more detailed procedures to implement 
this policy may be established. 


The Committee and the Company both recognize that full use of this equal 
employment opportunity by minority groups will not be achieved immediately. How- 
ever, Honeywell will affirmatively carry out this Plan for Progress to reach this goal. 
It is also recognized that an increase in employment of minority groups can only be 
achieved where there exists properly trained and qualified applicants for those open- 
ings for employment available within the Company, 


UNDERTAKINGS BY THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


I; Recruiting 


The Committee will: 


(a) continue to work with the United States Department of Labor's employ- 
ment specialists to cooperate with the appropriate State Employment 


Continued -- 


The Minneapolis -Honeywell -4- 
Regulator Company 


Services in reviewing and intensifying efforts to obtain qualified appli- 
cants, consistent with the stated needs of Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 


(b) continue to solicit the support of appropriate specialized community 
agencies to assist recruiting efforts under this Plan for Progress. 


Ii. Training 


The Committee will work with the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in reviewing, encouraging and strengthening counseling and guidance services — 
in school systems where Minneapolis-Honeywell has major operations. That Depart- 
ment has assigned personnel to encourage participation of persons in minority groups 
in its vocational education programs. In addition, new programs are being developed 
aimed at the encouragement of cooperative efforts between educational facilities, 
community agencies and employers as to this program, 


ll. Labor Liaison 


The Committee will work cooperatively with appropriate unions, at both the 
local and national evels, in reviewing and supporting constructive action on problems 
connected with apprenticeship training, transfer procedures and seniority rights where 


union action may be helpful. 


IV. Contracting Agencies 


The- Committee will work with the appropriate contrecting agencies to assist 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and the Committee in coordination and follow-through on their 


undertakings under this Plan for Progress. 


Continued -- 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell -S- 
Regulator Company 


Ve General 


Minneapolis-Honeywell should feel free to report to the Committee any dif- 
ficulties encountered in achieving this Plan for Progress in those instances where 
it is reasonably believed that the services of the Committee can be materially 
constructive in overcoming them, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL 
REGULATOR COMPANY EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
By: By: | Rae 
Gerry Morse Lyndon B. Johnson 
Vice President - Vice President of the 


Employee Relations United States 
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JOINT STATEMENT ON 
“PLANS FOR PROGRESS" 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 


The President of the United States has stated as’ national policy 
that all persons are entitled to equal employment opportunity, regardless 
of race, color, creed or national origin. He has established and charged 
the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity with responsi- 
bility to assist in carrying out this policy. 


Monsanto Research Corporation (MRC) intends to continue, to the 
best of its ability, to follow the President's policy as set forth herein 
and has voluntarily embarked on a company-wide program to re-emphasize 
its efforts to promote equal employment opportunity. 


MRC has, on forms submitted to it by the President's Committee, 
provided statistical data on its personnel and responded to questions 
with regard to its employment policies and practices. All such informa- 
tion was furnished on a completely confidential basis and is only for 
the official use of the Committee. This information will be used by the 
Committee as a measure of MRC's achievements under this "Plans for Pro- 


gress". 


The Président's Committee is aware that there are many basic 
factors over which MRC has little or no control which may materially 
hamper the Corporation's achievement of its "Plans for Progress", such 
as shortages of qualified personnel; area practices; and customs of 
long standing. MRC will call upon the Committee when it believes the 
services of that group can be materially constructive in furthering 
our joint goal of providing equal employment opportunity based on 
qualifications without regard to race, color, creed or national origin. 


MRC and the President's Committee recognize that this "Plans 
for Progress" is a long-range prigram. In this regard, MRC will annually 
review this plan with the President's Committee. . 


Within the framework and the philosophy outlined above, MRC is 
pleased to cooperate with the President's Committee and voluntarily sub- 
mits this "Plans for Progress”. 


MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 


UNDERTAKINGS BY MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 


a 


St 


Lit. 


IV. 


Communications 


Information concerning this policy of nondiscrimination will 
be conveyed on a continuing basis by: 3 


A. Notifying employment agencies, both public and private, 
and schools and colleges, with whom the Corporation 
customarily deals in seeking applicants for employment. 
Meetings will be held with these groups when appropriate. 


nd 


B. Reiterating and re-emphasizing this policy to all members 
of supervision, particularly to those engaged in the 
functions of recruiting, employment, placement and train- 
ing. 


C,. Printing information concerning the plan in appropriate 
Corporation communications media. 


D. Following up with reviews in management conferences. 


Responsibility | 


Responsibility for administering and implementing the Corpora- 
tion's nondiscrimination policy rests with line management in 
accord with MRC's policy of decentralized organization. 


Recruiting and Selection 


Recruiting and selection programs will be reviewed with all 
members of supervision, particularly with those directly 
responsible for this function. Qualifications, as evidenced 
by education, training, performance, experience, potential 

and personal characterii::tics without regard to race, color, 
creed or national origin, will be re-emphasized. The Corpora- 
tion's sources of recruitment will be requested to refer 
qualified minority group applicants. 


Training 


The Corporation will continue to give equal opportunity to 
apply for, and equal consideration for enrollment in all 
Corporation training programs without regard to race, creed, 


VI. 


VIl. 


VIII. 


MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 


ee 


color or national origin to employees who meet the eiligibility 
requirements and occupy positions within the scope of the 
particular program. 


Placement, Transfer. Promotion. and off 


It is the policy of the Corporation that all employees will be 
placed, transferred, promoted, and laid off based on qualifi- 
cations (as evidenced by education, training, performance, 
experience, potential and personal characteristics without 
regard to race, color, creed or national origin), need for 
persons of particular skills and classifications and length 

of service. The Corporation will undertake to review job 
categories where few or no minority group persons are presently 
employed and will seek to determine the cause for such situa- 
tion. In these cases the Corporation will work toward greater 
participation of minority groups in these classifications. 


Facilities 


The Corporation will continue to maintain all of its facilities 
on an unsegregated basis. 


Unions 


In carrying out its policy of providing equal employment oppor- 
tunity, the Corppration will seek the full cooperation of 
unions representing its employees in bringing about all the 
objectives of this plan. 


Compensation 


The Corporation will continue its policy of compensating 
minority group employees and other employees equally for 
performing equivalent duties. Equal opportunities for per- 
forming overtime Work or otherwise earning increased compen- 
sation will be afforded without discrimination to all 
employees. 


General 


MRC will continue to honor the dignity and the worth of the 
individual without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. The Corporation will furnish to the Committee rea- 
sonable information at least annually concerning its 


MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION ee 


achievements under its "Plans for Progress™ program. 


The statements submitted above represent MRC's philosophy in 
carrying out the intent of the President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. We fully recognize that one of the keys to the 
continued well-being of our American free enterprise system is to 
utilize to the fullest extent possible all talent, in its various 
capacities, from all walks of life, from all types of people, from 
all races, creeds, and national origins. 


UNDERTAKINGS BY THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


ks | Recruiting 


The Committee will request the United States Department of 
Labor to assign personnel to work with appropriate State 
Employment Services to review and intensify efforts to 
obtain qualified applicants for referral to MRC without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 


kis Training 


The Committee will request the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to review, encourage and 
strengthen counseling and guidance services in school 
systems. These efforts will be directed toward motivating 
minority groups to participate in vocational education 
programs and promoting cooperative relationships between 
educational institutions and employers. 


3 & oe Labor Liaison 


The Committee will work with involved unions where necessary, 
at both the local and national levels, to enlist their coop- 
eration in the furtherance of appropriate aspects of this 


program. 
IV. Contracting Agencies 


Where a government contract is involved, the Committee may 
request the assistance of the appropriate contracting 
agencies, in coordination and follow-through on their under- 
takings under this “Plans for Progress". 


MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION -5- 


Vv. 


MONSANTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 


By 


General 


MRC should feel free to report to the Committee any difficul- 
ties encountered by it in achieving this “Plans for Progress™ 
in those instances where it reasonably believes the services 
of the Committee can be materially constructive in overcoming 
them. 


THE PRES IDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


By: 


Lyndon B. Johnson 
Vice President of the 
United States 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


March 11, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. Biemiller, I am Director of 
the Department of Legislation of the AFL-CIO and I am appearing here today 


on behalf of that organization. 


We are here to support the continuation of the Public Works 
Acceleration Act, and to endorse the purposes of S. 1856, introduced by 
Senator McNamara. 

But our appearance is not merely a pro forma expression of appro- 
bation for a generally desirable piece of legislation. We are here because 
in our view this program is an essential element in the broad and varied 
Campaign that must be undertaken te shshre the security of the nation, 
at home and abroad. 

The overriding economic challenge to the United States today is 
jobs -- jobs for the ietan lane: jobs for those who are displaced daily 
by the advance of automation, jobs for the flood of newcomers entering the 
_labor force. This is beyond dispute. 

Equally beyond dispute is the fact that public works programs have 
proved to be a most effective weapon for creating jobs -- good jobs on 
needed public facilities of permanent worth. 

Yet the accelerated public works program is now expiring. Unless 
the Congress moves quickly, the 200,000 jobs it is currently providing 


will vanish. This must not happen, 


When this committee conducted hearings on the Public Works Accelera- 


tion Act almost two years ago, the AFL-CIO testified to its great importance 
as a means of providing jobs and creating public improvement of long-term 
worth, Experience has verified that testimony. The benefits of the program 


are unquestionable, But the need is as great today as when the program was 


initially proposed. 


The tax cut hopefully will prevent, this year, an economic downturn 
and the sharp rise in unemployment it would bring. However, as the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council recently pointed out, “There is no sound basis for anticipating 
anything more than a small reduction of joblessness in 1964. By next year, the 
economic stimulus of the tax cut will be wearing out -- with the possibility of 
a renewed upward movement of unemployment." 

Let us frankly face the facts about unemployment in the United States. 

1, Unemployment has been in a rising trend for 10 years -- up from 
1.9 million, or 2.9% of the labor force, in 1953 to 4.2 million, or 5.7% of the 
labor force in 1963. 

2. There were fewer full-time jobs in private, profit-making businesses 
last year than there were 10 years ago. 

3. Unemployment actually increased more than 150,000 in 1963 -- a 
year of general prosperity for most Americans -- despite a $30 billion rise in 
total national production. 


4. America's job needs are accelerating. While productivity continues 


Yale 


to increase at a rapid pace, with the spread of automation, the growth of the labor 
force is also speeding up -- from an average of 900,000 a year in the last decade 
to an expected 1.4 million a year during the remainder of the 1960's. 

The growth of unemployment over the last 10 years, and its persistence 
even during years of so-called boom, is statistically demonstrated by the table 


attached to this testimony. This problem is far more serious than most Americans 
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realize. The waste of manpower, the loss of personal income and dignity, the 
sharpening of labor-management and race relations conflicts, the tremendous social 
costs are ovata than the nation can safely endure for long. And without decisive 
action on many fronts, these costs will mount. 

In 1963, a record production year, an average of 4.2 million Americans 
were unemployed and 2.3 million additional workers were compelled to work 
part-time because full-time jobs were not available. Moreover, an estimated 
1.5 million to 2 million people had given up seeking work; people who want to 


work, people who would return to the labor force if jobs became available 


again. 


In order to achieve and sustain reasonably full employment in the 
United States more than four million new job opportunities must be created 
each year through the remainder of the 1960's, or more than 80,000 jobs every 
week, 

It would be a dangerous illusion to believe that the tax cut, or 
any other single measure, could alone achieve this goal. Nor will any amount 
of wishful thinking achieve it. What the nation needs is action, not just one 
action but many. 

Therefore it would be a tragedy to allow the accelerated public 
works program to die. It is the conviction of the AFL-CIO that this job- 
creating program -- which also provides vitally needed public facilities of 
lasting worth -- should be both extended and strengthened. 

Since President Kennedy signed the Public Works Acceleration Act 
in September 1962, thousands of workers in areas of substantial unemployment 
have gone back to work building public facilities of long-term value. 
Additional thousands have been at work providing material and equipment for 
those construction projects. At a time like the present, when the private 
sector of the economy is failing to utilize the nation's full manpower and 
production resources, this is an unsurpassed way to put people to work and, 
at the same time, permanently enrich the nation. 

Let me summarize the record: | 

All of the $880 million in federal funds made available by the 
Congress under this Act have now been committed. As a matter of fact, by 
January 1963 -- more than a year ago and after the program had been in 
effect for less than four months -- the backlog of project requests already 
exceeded the $900 million originally authorized for this program by the Congress. 

The $880 million ultimately appropriated is helping to finance about 
half of the cost of nearly 8,000 projects in more than 3,000 communities 
where unemployment is most severe. These projects are not only putting people 


to work; they are also helping to create the basis for future economic growth 


and well-being. 
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These 8,000 job-creating projects are public investments of enduring value. 
They include about 1,200 badly-needed water supply improvement and expansion projects, 
about 650 waste treatment works, about 600 sewer projects and over 800 new public 
buildings such as fire and police stations, courthouses and libraries. In 
addition, they include over 500 long-needed health and recreation projects, 1,150 
street and road improvements and 1,650 conservation and natural resource under- 
takings. 

These projects, on completion, will not only have generated 220,000 
more years of work in on-site employment and in the production of materials and 
supplies. In addition, many of the facilities made possible by the program -- like 
airports, libraries, water purification plants and hospitals -- will establish 
permanent jobs. 

When state and local matching funds are added to the $880 million federal 
outlay, the total adds up to about $1 3/4 billion in important public improvements. 
Had it not been for the Public Works Acceleration Act, these improvements would 
not be under construction; the manpower and industrial resources they are using 
would otherwise have remained idle. 

Within the next month or two the peak job-impact of these projects will be 
reached. Thereafter, the number of jobs will quickly dwindle as the projects are 
completed. This, I repeat, would be a tragedy. 

A tremendous backlog of essential public works still exists in areas of 
substantial unemployment. If the act is extended, these job-creating projects will 
move forward, providing employment for thousands of workers. If the act is not 
extended, most of this backlog of prejects will remain on the shelf. 

We are advised that there are on file already, here in Washington, some | 
$800 million in such projects which were submitted after all the authorized federal 
funds, under the 1962 act, had been committed. This is despite the fact that as 
early as January 1963, federal officials discouraged the submission of further re- 


quests because it was apparent that the number on hand exceeded the funds available. 


It is unquestionable, then, that a vast number of equally worthy and 
equally needed projects remain which have never been submitted. There is no doubt 
that there is work to be done; all that is lacking is the wherewithal to do it. 

As the recent report of the Committee on Public Works of the House of 


Representatives pointed out in urging continuation of the accelerated public work 


program: 


"It would be unrealistic to expect these huge backlogs to 
be eliminated in the immediate future, but it would be even more 
unrealistic to ignore the urgency of accelerating our efforts to 
meet these needs. The accelerated public works program is 
directing the economic potential of our idle resources toward 


that goal." 

The value of the Public Works Acceleration Act to the jobless, to the 
communities that are obtaining lasting improvements and to the nation as a whole 
has been clearly demonstrated, At its recent Constitutional Convention, the 
AFL-CIO unanimously voiced its support for the extension of this act and for an 
additional authorization of $2 billion in order to increase its job-creating impact. 
Our proposed authorization is $500 million higher than the amount proposed by S. 1856. 

A federal effort of this magnitude, plus the supplemental state and eel 
matching funds, would stimulate almost $4 billion in construction projects, at the 
right time and in the right places. Moreover, according to U.S. Department of 
Labor studies, this $4 billion outlay would directly create about 400,000 badly- 
needed jobs in on-site construction and in the production and distribution of 
building materials and equipment. What is more, as these funds are spent by 
working people and businesses, another 200,000 to 400,000 jobs would be created 
indirectly. These are jobs that America badly needs. 

In a sense, Mr. Chairman, what we are talking about is one avenue toward 
the implementation, at long last, of the Employment Act of 1946. 

The tax cut, just signed into law, is one such avenue. But it is only 
one of the many that are required. The Public Works Acceleration Act of 1962 
was another; it must not now be closed. 

We in the AFL-CIO are deeply convinced that the principles of the 

Employment Act of 1946 -- committing the federal government to use its resources 
to reach and sustain maximum production, employment and purchasing-power in the United 
States -- are more important today than they were when the law was passed. 

They can no longer be honored more in the breach than in the observance. 

The unprecedented growth in the American work-force, the mounting impact of 


automation, confront us with an employment problem which few envisioned a decade 


and a half ago. 


We must solve these problems, for even more compelling reasons than 
could then be seen. The economic strength of this country is no longer a 


matter of concern to Americans alone; it will determine the future of freedom 


on earth. 


We know that this committee, which worked so hard on behalf of the 
original public works acceleration program two years ago, is fully aware of the 
need, We urge your prompt approval of an extension of the existing program, 


backed by a federal appropriation of $2 billion. 


This is not a time for half-measures, or even three-quarter measures; 
the need is immediate and growing, and it can be met only by imaginative, 


decisive action, 


The Unemployed Long-Term Unemployed 


Jobless 15 weeks or More Jobless 27 weeks or More 
% of Total 


Number Percent of % of Total 

Years of Jobless Labor Force Number Unemployment Number Unemployment 
1953 1.9 million 2.% 211,000 11.3% T9.,000 4.2% 
1954 a 2. 6% 812,000 22. Uh 317,000 8. % 
1955 Sy Ba: 4.4% 703,000 24.2% 336 , 000 11.6% 
1956 0°: 4.2% 933,000 18,% 232,000 8. 2% 
1957 <ige Siaet es: 4.3% 060, 000 19.1% 239 ,000 8.1% 
1958 oe Bae 6. 8% 1,452,000 31.0% 667,000 14, 2% 
1999 _ A ee 3.0% 1,040,000 27, 3% 971,000 15.0% 
1960 - Pip Keg 3, 6% 956,000 24. 3% 454,000 11.5% 
1961 2,0: | 6.7% 1,932,000 31.% 804 , 000 16. T% 
1962 €,0. °° 5. 6% 1,119,000 27.% 985 , 000 14,6% 
6 (C42 5. 1% 1,088,000 26.1% 553,000 13,3% 
SOURCE: U. S. Department of Labor 
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Memorandum from - + «+e AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


15 East 84th Street, New York 28, N. Y. * TRafalgar 9-4500 


oT CO 


OCT 1 196% 


September 26, 1963 


Tos Community Relations Councils 
Group Relations Agencies 


_ Froms Joseph B. Robison 
Subject: Apportionment Cases in Supreme Court 


We enclose a copy of a joint brief amici curias in the apportion- 
ment cases now pending in the United States Supreme Court, The brief, 
prepared by Associata Dean Robert B. McKay of New York University Law 
School, was filed by the American Jewish Congress, American Civil 
Liberties Union and N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Ine. 


Ike Supreme Court is considering six cases arising in four states 
(Alabama, Maryland, New York and Virginia) dealing with apportionment 
of legislatures. In each, it is claimed that the apportionment dis- 
criminates among voters, usually in favor of rural areas. The result is \ 
that the vote of a city dweller is worth much less than that of a person 
living in a rural area. 


The enclosed brief urges the Court to hold that the Constitution 
requires that both houses of state legislatures be apportioned primarily 
on the basis of "the equal-population principle," under which all votes 
have approximately equal value, No significant departures from this 
principle should be allowed, the brief urges. It specifically discusses 
the various arguments ageinst the principls, such es ths asserted need 
for smallar population districts in rural areas, and urges that none 
justifies impairment of the right to vote and to vote effectively. 


Encl, 


In The 


Supreme Court of the United States 
October Term, 1963 


No. 20 == WMCA, INC. , ET AL. 5 Appellants , V8Se CAROLINE K, SIMON, SECRETARY 
OF STATE, ET AL., Appellees. 


On Appeal from the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York 


. No. 29 -- THE MARYLAND COMMITTEE FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION, ET AL., Appellants, 
vs. J. MILLARD TAWES, GOVERNOR, ET AL., Appellees. 


A On Appeal from the Court of Appeals for Maryland 


No. 23 -- B. A. REYNOLDS, JUDGE OF PROBATE, ET AL., Appellants, vs. M. 0. SIMS, 
ET AL., Appellees. 


No. 27 -- DAVID J. VANN and ROBERT S. VANCE, Appellants, vs. BETTYE FRINK, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, ET AL., Appellees. 
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To the Chief Justice and the Assoviate Justicsas 
of the Supreme Court of tha United States: 


The annexed brief amici curiae is filed on behalf of the American Jewish | 
Congress, American Civil Libarties Union, and the N. A. A. C. P. Legal Defense 
and Educational. Fund, Inc, in WMOA, Inc, v. Simon, No, 20, and the Maryland 


Committee 


for Fair Re reser vation v. Taw3s, No. 29, pursuant to consent of of the 


parties, submitted herewith. 


Consent was withheld by appellants or by appellees in each of the closely 
related cases, Reynolds v. Sims, No. 23, Vann v. Frink, No. 27, McConnell v. Frink, 


No. 41, and Davis v. Mann, No. 69. This motion for leave to file the annexed 
‘brief emici curiae pursuant to Rule 42 is filed in those cases because of the 
difficulty of commenting on the first two named cases without being free also to 
comment on the last four. The six cases shouid be regarded as a unit because 
they represent various and interrelated facets of what is in reality a single 
issue, the definition of equal protection of the laws in the context of state 


legislative apportionment and districting. 


Interest of Amici 


The American Jewish Congress is an organization of American Jews which has 
as one of its aims the promotion of civil and political equality for all Americans. s 


The American Civil Liberties Union is a nation-wide nonpartisan organization 
engaged solely in the defense of individual liberties particularly as set forth 
in the United States Constitution and the amendments thereto. 


The N. A. A. C. P. Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. is an organi- 
zation dedicated to the task of broadening democracy and securing equal justice 
under the Constitution and iaws of the United States. 


The noting of jurisdiction by the Court in these cases is of special in- 
portance in view of the decision in the 1961 Term of Baker v. Carr, 369 U. S. 186 
(1962), and the decision in the 1962 Term of Gray v. Sanders, 372 U. S. 368 (1963). 
Baker v. Carr was a door-opening decision which ch confirmed the important proposition 
that fourteenth amendment claims of impairment of the right of political franchise, 
as a result of malapportionment of state elj.ection districts, are justiciable in 
the federal courts. This Court did not at that time suggest the precise standards 
ageinst which such claims should be tested beyond noting that "judicial standards 
under the Equal Protection Clause are well developed and familiar * * *," 

369 U. S. at 226. There was also no occasion for the Court in Baker to specify 
appropriate remedies where invalid apportionment is found, beyond the observation 
that “we have no cause at this stage to doubt the District Court will be eble to 
fashion relief if violations of constitutional rights are found * * *," Id. at 198. 


In Grey v. Sanders, which was not, strictly speaking, an anpor tionment case, 
this Court made it clear that, at least in the context of a statewide primary 
election, full equality of voting rights is required by the equal protection clause 
of the fourteenth amendment. As Mr. Justice Douglas noted, the controlling prin- 
ciple must be "one person, one vote." 372 U. S. at 331. Justices Ssewart and 
Clark, concurring, agreed upon the primacy of the equal protection principle in 
that situation when they referred to “one voter, one vote." Id. at 382. 


The cases now before the Court, from Alabama, Maryland, New York, and Virginia, 
offer an appropriately wide spectrum of factual situations so that it will be 
possible for the Court to give meaning to the equal protection command of the 
fourteenth amendment. Plaintiffs in each case allege discrimination against voting 
in the more populous areas, whether intentional or more or less accidental. The 
cases differ in the degree of population disparity among election districts and in 
the source of the preference for one class of voters against other classes, which 
somevimes arises out of state ccnstitutional requirements, sometimes out of statu- 
tory provisions, and sometimes out of legislative failure to act where, as a matter 
of state law, reapportionment is a periodic legislative obligation. But in all 
cases alike the central issue is one of differentiation among voters on bases 
other than population. 
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Each of the amici has a deep concern with protection of the right of franchise 
as the only sure preservative of representative democracy. They are accordingly 
pledged to the elimination of all interference with the free exercise of the 
franchise. The concern of the amici extends equally to any limitation on the 
right of franchise, whether the fact of unequal treatment derives from an accident 
of history or from an explicit intention to prefer one class at the expense of 
another. More specific focus for this generalized concern develops out of the 
fact that the ordinary pattern of voter discrimination, certainly in all the 
cases now before the Court, works to the disadvantage of urban and suburban areas. 


Each of the amici has a special interest in assuring equal recognition for 
the social, economic, and political interests of minority groups that have been 
particular targets of majority discrimination, whether on grounds of race, re- 
ligion, national origin, or because of the expression of unpopular political 
beliefs. These minority groups tend to concentrate in the more populous areas, 
rerhaps because they find there greater numbers with like interests, possibly 
because they can in the cities achieve greater anonymity, or simply because the 
cities have ordinarily given more hospitable shelter to minority interest groups. 
Whatever the reason, the observed fact is that minority ups cluster in the 
cities. Cf. MacDougall v. Green, 335 U. S. 281, 288-89 (Douglas, Black, and 
Murphy, JJ., dissenting); South v. Peters, 339 U. S. 276, 278-79 (1950) (Douglas 
and Black, JJ., dissenting). The amici are accordingly especially sensitive to 
discrimination against the urban voter because of the resulting partial dis- 
franchisement of minority groups. 


WHEREFORE, it is respectfully prayed that the annexed brief be read not 
only in relation to the cases in which consent has been secured, WMCA, Inc. v, 
Simon, No. 20, and The Maryland Committee for Fair Representation v. Tawes, 

No. 29, but as well in relation to the cases in which consent has been withheld, 
Reynolds v. Sims, No. 23, Vann v. Frink, No. 27, McConnell v. Frink, No. hi, 


Reointenensmeemmanal 


and Mann v. Davis, No. 69, 
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3. 


The Question to Which This Brief is Addressed 


This brief is addressed to the single question whether the equal protection of 
the laws clause of the fourteenth amendment should be defined, in the context of 
state legislative apportionment and districting, to require equality of voter repre- 
sentation in election districts in each house of a state legislature, except for 
minor variations based on mathematical necessity or in recognition of governmental 
interests of an exceptional character to be specifically justified in each case 


of deviation from full equelity.- 
Statement 


These six cases have been brought to this Court on appeal from final judgments | i. 
of three-judge federal district courts sitting in Alabama (Nos. 23, 27, and 41), 
New York (No. 20), and Virginia (No. 69), and from the Maryland Court of Appeals 
(No. 29). These are the first cases since Baker v. Carr to bring before the Court 
the issue of fixing appropriate standards for application of the equal protection 
of the laws clause of the fourteenth amendment to state legislative apportionment 
and districting. The facts of the cases may be briefly summarized. 


WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, No. 20, a class action, was brought under the Civil Rights 
Act (42 U.S. C. 881983, 1988) and the parallel jurisdictional provision (28 U. S. C. 
81343). The individual appellants are New York citizens and voters residing in the 
counties of New York, Bronx, Kings, Queens, Suffolk, and Nassau. Appellant WMCA, Inc. 
is a New York corporation and taxpayer having its principal place of business in 
New York County. Appellees are various state, county and city officials. The com- 
plaint alleged that the apportionment and districting provisions in the state 
constitution and implementing statutes deprived appellants of due process and equal 
protection of the laws as guaranteed them by the fourteenth amendment to the United 


States Constitution. 


The record shows that the state constitutional provisions regulating apportion- 
ment of the New York State Senate necessarily discriminate against the large urban 
ereas. Thus, since 1953, the citizen population per senator in the five most 
populous counties (Bronx, Erie, Kings, New York, and Queens), based on the 1950 
census, was 301,178, while the per senator ratio in the remaining counties was 
195,859. Apportionment pursuant to the 1960 census figures will be still more un- 
favorable to the six most populous counties (now including Nassau than the present 


allocations.) 


The provisions governing seats in the State Assembly also favor the small 
counties. Under the 1960 census, the following results would be indicated. The 
smallest 44 counties would each receive one seat for an average of 62,765 citizen 
inhabitants per seat; three counties would receive 2 seats each for a total of 6, 
who would represent an average of 93,478 citizen inhabitants; and the fourteen most 
populous counties would be entitled to 100 seats for an average representation figure 
of 129,183 citizen inhabitants per seat. 


The complaint alleged that application of the above provisions and the currently 
controlling statutes necessarily results in gress disproportion between population 
and representation. (At present, the largest assembly district has 21 times as many 
citizens as the smallest; the largest senate district 3.9 times as many as the 
smallest.) Appellants offered to prove (1) that the apportionment formula in the 
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1894 constitution, which still controls, was intentionally adopted to limit the 
representation of urban residents on the ground, among others, that such residents 
were believed to be morally and intellectually inferior; and ( 2) that as a result 
appellants and others similarly situated suffer economic and other discriminations 
amounting to a denial of due process of law. 


The three-judge court before which the case was heard concluded that there 
was no violation of the fourteenth amendment, saying in part that the New York 
apportionment provisions "are rational, not arbitrary, are of substantially 
historic origin, contain no geographical discrimination, permit an electoral 
majority to alter or change the same and are not unconstitutional under the 
relevant decisions of the United States Supreme Court." (208 F. Supp. 368, 380. ) 


The Maryland Committee for Fair Representation v. Tawes, No. 29, was Pilea 
in the appropriate Maryland state court by individual appellants » residents of the 
City of Baltimore and the four so-called "suburban counties,” and by an unin- 
corporated association, The Maryland Committee for Fair Representation. The 
complaint, filed against the governor and appropriate election officials, alleged 
severe underrepresentation of the City of Baltimore and of the four most populous 
counties in both houses of the state legislature. Based on 1960 census figures 
the counties of Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Montgomery, and Prince Georges, and the 
City of Baltimore have 76 per cent of the state’s population, but when the suit 
was initiated elected only 34 per cent of the state senators and only 49 per cent 
of the members of the house of delegates. (The latter proportion was increased 
to 55 per cent by legislative action during the course of the litigation, but the 
claim of invalid underrepresentation continues before the Court.) The largest 
senate district has 32 times the population of the smallest and, even after the 
1962 changes in the house of delegates, the ratio there is 6 to l. 


The trial court held that the composition of the house of delegates was 
invalid, but that that of the senate was valid. Its decision as to the senate 
was affirmed by the state court of appeals by a four-to-three vote. The state 
court upheld election of state senators on a county basis (with additional senators 
for the City of Baltimore, but not in proportion to population) on the basis of 
state historical precedent and in reliance on the so-called federal analogy. 


The three Alabama cases, Reynolds v. Sims, No. 23, Vann v. Frink, No. 27, 
and McConnell v. Frink, No. hi (hereafter referred to collectively as Reynolds v.. 
Sims or as the Alabama case) were brought as a single suit in behalf of duly 
qualified voters residing in Jefferson, Etowah, and Mobile Counties, as a class 
action against the Alabama secretary of state and other officials who are charged 
with responsibility for the election of members of the state legislature. The 
action was brought in August 1961 under the Civil Rights Act, 42 U. S. C. g1983, 
seeking a declaration of rights concerning apportionment of representatives and 
senators among the counties of Alabama and for such further relief as may be 
necessary to assure them in this respect the equal protection of the laws. 


Alabama presented the familiar picture of legislative malapportionment due 
primarily to the failure of the legislature to reapportion for 60 years. Based 
on the 1960 census figures, the number of persous represented by members of the 
lower house in Alabama varied from 104,767 in Mobile County to 6,731 in Bullock 
County. The senatorial districts varied from 15,417 in District No. 16 (Lowndes 
County) to 634,864 in District No. 13 (Jefferson County). 


De 


The court below concluded that the existing epportionment was invalid. It 
further ruled that neither a proposed constitutional amendment nor legislation 
adopted in 1962 met the standards of the United States Constitution. However, 
it accepted the legislation in part as a temporary expedient for the 1962 election, 
pending later legislative correction. The court retained jurisdiction pending 


more equitable apportionment by the legislature. 


Mann v. Davis, No. 69, was brought by appellees, qualified voters of 
Virginia residing in Arlington and Fairfax Counties and in the City of Norfolk, 
under the Civil Rights Act, 42 U. S. C. 851983, 1988, asserting jurisdiction on 
the basis of 28 U. S. C. 81343 and the declaratory judgment act, 28 U. Ss. C. 
62201. Appellants are the attorney general of Virginia and members of the state 
board of elections. In the original complaint appellees sought (1) a judgment 
voiding state laws apportioning the state legislature; (2) injunctive restraint : 
of appellants from conducting elections under the laws; and (3) an apportionment 
by the court if the general assembly should fail, after a decree of injunction, 


to reapportion. 


: Acting under Sections 40-43 of the Virginia constitution, the Virginia gen- 
eral assembly, in 1962, established 36 senatorial districts, essigning them 

40 senators, and 70 districts for the house of delegates, distributing 100 seats 

among them. The 1962 acts produced disparities in terms of voter representation 

by each member of more than 2 to 1 in the senete and more than 4 to 1 in the 


house of delegates. 


The three-judge district court found thet population had historically been 
the principal factor in redistricting in Virginia, but that it was not the sole 
criterion under the equal protection clause. It declared that the proof of in- 
equality of representation on the basis of population placed on the defendants 
the burden of explanation, a burden they had failed to meet. Accordingly, the 
majority of the court in a two-to-one decision, found "no rational basis for the 
disfavoring of Arlington, Fairfax and Norfolk.” 213 F. Supp. 577, 585. A judg- 
ment was entered declaring the apportionment acts invalid and enjoining further 
proceedings thereunder, but staying operation of the injunction until January 
31, 1963, to allow corrective action by the general assembly in special session. 
On December 15, 1962, this stay was further extended by the Chief Justice. 


Summary of Argument 


| IA. Across the nation, in nearly every state, election districts for state 
legislative bodies are sadly askew in terms of equality of voter representation. 
This is markedly true in each of the four states, Alabama, Maryland, New York, 
and Virginia, whose apportionment systems are now before the Court. Whether 
tested in terms of the minority of the electorate empowered to elect a majority 
of legislators, in terms of excessively wide variations from the statistical 
average of voters in each election district, or in relation to the ratio between 
the most populous and least populous election districts, the result is the same: 
Severe disparities in voter representation are manifest in each of these legis- 
lative bodies. Unfortunately, the situation in these states is not exceptional. 
It is all too typical of the widespread malapportionment which in 1963 infects 
the American state legislative process. 


Almost without exception the voters most underrepresented in their state 
legislatures are city dwellers, However, population shifts predicted within the 
next decade are likely to confer that distinction upon the suburban areas. 
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Even among the generally overrepresented rural areas there is ordinarily, 
perhaps more by accident than by design, sharp differentiation in electoral 
representation even between election districts which are nearly alike in such. 
measurable respects as population, area, and economic interests. This kind of 

"crazy quilt” inequality is present to some degree in all the cases now before 


the Court. 


B. The harms attendant upon inequality of voter representation are first 
of all individual to the voters involved. Complainants in each case suffer | 
personal denials of the equal protection of the laws by virtue of the impairment 
of their right of franchise as compared with others similarly situated. 


A second harm, the collective result of the individual harms, derives from 
evident deterioration in the effectiveness of state legislative processes. Where 
the cities are underrepresented--the usual case--it is demonstrable that despite 
their larger proportionate contributions to the tax income of the state, their 
per capita returns are maintained at levels inadequate to deal satisfactorily 
with the complexities of urban life. 


A third harm which frequently arises out of malapportioned legislatures is 
the legislative stalemate. Where members of both houses of a legislature pre- 
dominantly represent minority interests in the state, but where the governor 
represents, as he ordinarily does, prevailing sentiments of the state as a whole, 
the sorry spectacle of the legislative impasse is. the not uncommon result, Even 
if one house of the legislature is chosen essentially on & population basis, while 
the other is controlled by minority interests, similar difficulty in — legis- 


lative process is likely. 


A fourth harm arising out of existing malapportionment is the distortion 
thereby occasioned to the whole concept of federalism and the American scheme 
of representative democracy. As state legislatures become increasingly moribund 
through legislative stalemate, and decreasingly responsive to legitimate claims 
that are effectively silenced as a result of severe underrepresentation, the 
affected units, usually the cities, turn elsewhere for relief. To some extent 
they may turn inward through the use of local tax levies, while resisting as 
firmly as possible otherwise legitimate state claims upon their resources. More 
significantly, they are likely to look outward, particularly seeking aid from 
the federal government. To the extent that cities find it necessary to reach 
over the governmental heads of their states, the whole structure of federalism 


is weakened. 


II. The factual demonstration of gross inequality in voter representation 
in all these cases is undisputed, as indeed it is indisputable. As a result, the 
ordinary presumption of validity of state constitutional and statutory provisions 
is overcome, and defendant state officials must justify all inequalities in terms 
of a rational state purpose that is neither grounded in intentional discrimination 
nor, whatever the intent, inherently discriminatory in its operation. 


IItIl. The justifications which are advanced in support of malapportioned 
state election districts are all insufficient to overcome the prima facie (or 
even per se) showing of gross inequality demonstrated in each of the cases before 


the Court. 
Te 


A. It is plain that area as such does not deserve representation in state 
legislatures. However, it is also argued that rural interests should be represented 
out of proportion to population because rural voters are scattered over a substan- 
tial area as contrasted with the concentrated population clusters in the cities. 

The doubtful factual basis for this contention is an entirely insufficient justi- 
fication for apportionment schemes that grossly reduce the voting strength of 
urban voters. 


B. The appeal to history in justification for inequalities of voter repre- 
_ sentation cannot withstand analysis under the challenge of the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment, which must be read in the present tense. The 
long continuance, and even aggravation, of voting inequalities cannot be justified 
on the ground that the discriminated-against individuals and groups have lost 
their right of protest in the sands of time. 


This is not to say that historic divisions of the state into local govern- 
mental units must be totally disregarded, but only that history as such does not 
in this context speak with a voice of logic. 


C. Reliance on the so-called federal analogy must also be rejected. None 
of the reasons advanced in favor of one population-based house and one house chosen 
without regard to population is meritorious. 


1. The Constitution itself rejects the relevance of the analogy to the 
method of selection of members of the two houses of Congress. History shows that 
the organization of the Senate was regarded as an exception to the equal protection 
principle, which is made binding on the states by the fourteenth amendment. 


2. Reliance on the federal analogy is an after-the-fact rationalization 
for apportionment schemes that have little in common with the congressional plan 


of representation. 


3. Counties and towns, unlike states, have no sovereign existence apart 
from the state which created them and which could at any time alter their boundaries 
or terminate their existence. 


4. Where both houses of a state legislature are chosen on an equal- 
population basis they still serve separate functions as restraints upon each other. 
The terms of office are customarily different, as are the constituencies. Members 
of the more numerous house will ordinarily represent voters who are relatively 
homogeneous in their interests, while members of the less numerous house will 
necessarily represent a larger number of voters with more varied and hetcrogencous 


interests. 


| 5. There is no justification for allowing any minority interest group, 
whether rural or any other, to gain absolute control of a state legislature with 
concomitant power to enact legislation unacceptable to the majority. 


D. Neither the availability of the initiative nor the opportunity for the 
convening of periodic or special constitutional conventions is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the choice of state legislators on the basis of equality of voter 
representation. The right of each voter to have equal weight given to his vote 
along with other like-situated voters is present and permanent and should not be 
made subject to the costly uncertainties of the initiative. Moreover, the Con- 
stitution prohibits the imposition of inequalities even by majority vote. 
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E. The only argument which has any merit as a possible supplement--but not 
substitute for--the equal-population principle is the proposition that in drawing 
election districts some respect should be accorded to existing governmental 
voundaries. Two arguments in support of according this much deference to estab- 
lished state practice deserve mention: (1) Counties and other local governmental 
units continue to exercise some functions of government and thus may deserve a 
hearing in state legislative assemblies through legislators who will have those 
interests in mind. (2) Preservation insofar as possible of existing governmental 
lines can be helpful in preventing the harm of gerrymandering. 


While these considerations may be given weight, they do not justify dis- 
regard of the equal-population principle which must remain primary in both houses 
of the state legislature. Accommodation to existing district lines is permissible 
only to the extent that it can be accomplished without significant deviation from 
the equal-population principle. Both objectives can be satisfied to & very sub- 
stantial extent in redrawing district lines in each of the cases before the Court. 


ARGUMENT 


THE WIDE DISPARITY IN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE VOTES CAST IN THE STATES 
AFFECTED BY THE INSTANT CASES IS A DENIAL OF THE EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS 
GUARANTEED AGAINST STATE ABRIDGEMENT BY THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


A. The discrimination arising out of the unequal apportionment in each of the 
cases before this Court is both gross and arbitrary. 


1. The gross discrimination against 
urban and suburban areas 


In the second half of the twentieth century two disturbing features of the 
state legislative process in the United States have become commonplace. In the 
first place, official studies have confirmed what has long been common knowledge 
to the average citizen: most state legislatures are i111 suited to the tasks of 
government with which they are charged. See, e. g., U. S. Comm'n on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Report to the President 38-12 (1955); House Comm. on 
Government Operations, Federal -State-Local Relations: Federal Grants -in-Aid, 

H. Rep. No. 2533, 85th Cong., 2d Sess. 47-49 (1958). The malfunctioning of the 
state legislative process is particularly marked in the ordinary failure of state 
legislatures to deal adequately with the peculiarly complex problems of urban 

areas within their respective borders and with the still more acute problems of 
urban areas that lie in two or more states. Ibid. See also The Editors of Fortune, 


The Exploding Metropolis 1 (1957). 


In the second place, it is painfully apparent that state legislatures have 
become during the twentieth century progressively less representative of the 
majority of the electorate within their respective states. In the 99 state 
legislative bodies (all 50 states are bicameral except Nebraska) the population 
represented by each legislator ranged in 1960 from just over 2 to 1 to the in- 
credible disparity of 987 to 1. David and Eisenberg, Devaluation of the Urban 
and Suburban Vote 3 (vol. I, 1961). When the 99 legislative bodies are viewed 
from another perspective, it appears that the percentage of the electorate which 
can elect a majority ranges from 8 per cent to 47.8 per cent in senate districts 
and from 12 per cent to 48.1 per cent in lower house districts. Goldberg, 

The Statistics of Malapportionment, 72 Yale L.J. 90, 100 (1962). Only five states 
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are apportioned so that a majority of both houses are elected by over 40 per cent 
of the population. Id. at 90-91. 


It is more than coincidence that these two propositions, the decline in the 
effectiveness of the state legislative process and the malapportionment of state 
legislatures, have traveled a parallel and converging course. As malapportionment 
has mounted across the nation, the failure of state legislatures to deal effectively 
with vital problems of state government has become more marked. See Lewis, 
Legislative Apportionment and the Federal Courts, 71 Harv. L. Rev. 1057, 1059-66 
(1953). Yet, the alarming fact is that the pattern of state legislative malappor- 
tionment, apparently without exception, shows an unmistakable bias in favor of rural 
areas that continue to lose population and against urban (and now suburban) areas 
that continue to gain population. See David and Eisenberg, Devaluation of the 
Urben and Suburban Vote (vols. I and II, 1961 and 1962); Baker, Rural versus Urban 
Political Power (1955). Cf. Hacker, Congressional Districting (1963). _ 


The general pattern of discrimination against urban and suburban areas, out- 
lined above, is manifested in each of the states in which the present cases arose. 
In the Alebama case, Nos. 23, 27 and 41, it was "generally conceded throughout this 
litigation by all the parties that the present apportionment of both Houses of the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama constitutes ‘invidious indiscrimination' in 
violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” Sims v. 
Frink, 208 F. Supp. 431, 435 (M. D. Ala. 1962). The facts outlined above (pp. 9-10) 


plainly compelled this conclusion. 


In the Maryland case, No. 29, before the enactment of partial but inadequate 
remedial legislation in 1962, 76 per cent of the state population, located in the 
five most populous subdivisions of the state, elected only 34 per cent of the 
house of delegates and 49 per cent of the senate, No. 29, R. 189. Under section 2 
of article III of the Maryland Constitution one senator is elected from each of the 
23 counties of the state, and one senator from each of 6 legislative districts in 
the City of Baltimore. As a result less than 15 per cent of the population of 
Maryland can elect a majority of the state senate. A citizen's vote for a state 
senator in the most underrepresented county is worth 3 per cent of the vote of a 
resident in the most overrepresented and least populous county. R. 189. In the 
lower house, even under changes adopted in 1962, the five most populous political 
subdivisions, containing 76 per cent of the population, elect only 55 per cent of 
the members of the house of delegates. 


, In the New York case, No. 20, the data described above (pp. 6-8) plainly show 
the existing discrimination against urban and suburban areas. Moreover, the discri- 

mination will steadily increase under the constitutional formula now in effect. 

The heavy disproportion between the representation accorded districts which are 

urban and those which are rural is emphasized by the fact that in only five other 

states are counties with population under 25,000 more overrepresented than in New 

York. David and Eisenberg, Devaluation of the Urban and Suburban Vote 14-15 


(vol. I, 1961). 


| In the Virginia case, No. 69, the three-judge district court, in holding 
invalid the state constitutional provisions for apportionment in both houses of 
the state legislature, found "no rational basis for the disfavoring of Arlington, 

_ Pairfax and Norfolk." Mann v. Davis, 213 F. Supp. 577, 585 (E. D. Va. 1962). The 
court noted that in the senate Arlincston and Fairfax Counties and the City of 
Norfolk elected only five senators with on avera.‘e populstion per senator of more 
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than 150,000 while six other senators represented districts with an average 
population per senator of less than 75,000. The imbalance in the house of dele- 
gates was even more striking; each of the three delegates from Fairfax County 
represented a population of 95,064 while twenty delegates from other districts 
represented fewer than 30,000 each. Id. at 582-83. 


2. The exbitrary discrimination resulting from 
“crazy-quilt"” patterns of apportionment 


To the extent that the unequal apportionment revealed in these cases does 
not show a consistent pattern of discrimination against urban and suburban areas, 
it is still open to constitutional attack as being wholly unreesonable and arbi-~ 
trary. The record is replete with instances of what have come to be known as 
"crazy quilt” inequalities, adopting the expressive phrase used by Mr. Justice 
Clark in his concurring opinion in Baker v. Carr, 369 U. S. 186, 254 (1962). 
Speaking of the absence of any discernible pattern in the Tennessee apportionment 
there at issue, he said: 


when the entire table [of population per legislator/ is 
examined--comparing the voting strength of counties of like 
population as well as contrasting that of the smaller with 

the larger counties--it leaves but one conclusion, namely that 
Tennessee's apportionment is a crazy quilt without rationcl basis. 


The same point can be made in connection with each of the apportionment schemes 
now before the Court. 


Alabama: On the eastern edge of Alabama, near the Florida line, are 
clustered five counties, all largely rural in nature, with 1960 population figures 
as follows: Barbour (24,700); Bullock (13,462); Lee (49,754); Macon (26,717); and 
Russell (46,351). Before the 1962 judicial reapportionment, Barbour, Lee, and 
Russell counties were allotted two representatives and the others only one. | 
Oddly enough, however, Macon County, with one representative, has a larger popu- 
lation than Barbour County, with two representatives. Moreover, the population 
per representative in Macon County is more than twice that of Barbour County. 

See Sims v. Frink, 208 F. Supp. 431, 447-49 (M. D. Ala. 1962). On the senate 
side the picturé was not different in the same counties. District number 24 con- 
sists of Barbour County alone (24,700); district number 26 includes Bullock and 
Macon (40,179); and district number 27 includes Lee and Russell (96,105). Id. at 
450. The arrangement makes no sense at all. 


Maryland: Washington County, with a 1960 population of 91,219, has one 
senator, as does Queen Anne's County with a population of 16,569, and Baltimore 
County, with a population of about half a million. The three suburban counties 
of Anne Arundel, Montgomery and Prince Georges have three senators for about one 
million but the City of Baltimore, with a population of less than a million, has 
six senators. In this instance discrimination without rational pattern cuts both 
weys. The rural counties are favored over urban and suburban alike, while the 
exclusively urban counties are favored at the expense of the suburban. Even 
though this latter inequity results more from the accident of population growth 
than from invidious intent, the errangement appears to be formless in the "crazy 
quilt" sense. 
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New York: Disparities of 2 to 1 exist, and are compelled by the state 
constitution, with respect to the size of assembly districts in a single county, 
entirely without regard to the rural or urban character of that county. This is 
the case, for example, in Onandaga Jounty where the assembly districts range in 
size (on the basis of the still-controlling 1950 citizen population) from 83,613 
to 167,226. No. 20, R. 283. Other examples of “crazy quilt" disparities in New 
York State are outlined in appellants’ brief on the merits. 


Virginia: Despite the division of some counties in the fixing of senate 
and house of delegates districts, and the use of floterial districts, adjacent 
districts with apparently similar voter compositions vary widely in terms of 
population represented by individual senators and delegates. To give a single 
example: Two senatorial districts at the remote western tip of Virginia differ 
in population ratio by more than 2 to 1, despite the fact that they are adjacent 
and both are essentially rural. Lee and Scott Counties make up a senate district 
with a 1960 population of 51,637, while Buchanan, Russell, and Tazewell Counties, 
also cumulated into a single district, have a population of 107,805. If Russell, 
for instance, had been joined to Lee and Scott, the differential between the two 
districts would have been less than 5 per cent. No. 69, R. 12. 


: Again, it is apparent that the voter discriminations in each of these two 
eases, whether intentional or accidental, demonstrate in this respect also a 
violation of the equal protection clause of the fourteenth amendment. 


B. Inequality of voter representation deprives individual voters of the 
equal protection of the laws. 


1. The right to vote 


This Court long ago recognized that "The right to vote is a personal right." 
United States v. Bathgate, 246 U. S. 220, 227 (1918). In Baker v. Carr, 369 U. S. 
186, 208 (1962), Mr. Justice Brennen made the same point specifically in relation 


to apportionment: 


A citizen's right to vote free of arbitrary impairment by 
state action has been judicially recognized as a right 
secured by the Constitution, when such impairment resulted 
from dilution for a false tally, cf. United States. v. Classic, 
313 U. S. 299; or by a refusal to “count votes from arbitrarily 
selected precincts, cf. United States v. Moseley, 238 U. S. 


383, or by stuffing of the ballot box, cf. Ex parte Siebold, 
LOO U. Se 371; United _States v. Saylor, "322 U. Se 305-6 


For other instances in which the Court has recognized that the right of franchise 
is entitled to protection against dilution or other unjustified impairment, see 
Ex e Yarbrough, 110 U. S. 651 (1884); Wiley v. Sinkler, 179 U. S. 58 (1900); 
Swafford v. Templeton, 185 U. S. 487 (1908); Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 
(1944); Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 U. s. 339 (1900) ; ant Grey ¥- Sanders, 


372 U. S. 368 (1963). 


Complainants in each of the cases before the Court have suffered personal 
and individual denials of the equal protection of the laws by virtue of the 
impairment of their right of franchise as compared with others similarly situated. 
There is reason to believe that that denial is at least in part deliberate -- that 
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state legislators have consciously reduced the weight of the urban and suburban 
vote.* But even if that were not so, the discrepancy in the value of the 
individual vote must be regarded as a denial of equal protection unless some 
rational explanation for it is offered. As we show below, in Point III, that 


has not been done. 


2. Impairment of the state legislative process 


A second harm that results from the malapportionment here complained of is 
damage to the state legislative process, on which success of a reprasontative 
democracy must in large part depend. Because, as we have shown, malapportion- 
ment reduces the voice of the urban and suburban voters in their state government, 
the city dwellers and their compatriots in the nearby suburbs find that the 
communities in which they work and live are short-changed in @ variety of ways 
at the hands of legislators who represent primerily rural voters. 


It is common knowledge that in states with large metropolitan centers the 
cities contribute a larger per capita share of the total state revenues than do 
other areas. But the per capita return to the cities is ordinarily smaller than 
the proportionate return to the rural areas. The remedial steps taken by the 
cities have teen twofold, both unfortunate for the integrity of the state govern- 
mental process. (1) The great cities have increasingly found it necessary to 
resort to extraordinary measures to help finance the sliguted metropolitan needs, 
such as the 4 per cent sales tax in New York City. (2) The cities have more and 
more often taken their problems to the national government, seeking assistance 
in planning for and financing of housing, transportation, and schools, the three 
most costly aud critical problems faced by every city. "Paradoxically enough, 
the interests of the urban ereas are often more effectively represented in the 
nation&él legislature than in their own state legislatures.” U. S. Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Report to the President 40 (1955). 


Demonstration of discrimination against urban areas at the hands of mal- 
apportioned state legislatures is readily available. Evidence offered but 
excluded in the New York case, No. 20, would have shown that the malapportioned 
legislature in fact discriminated against urban residents in allocating tax 
revenues and distributing benefits. No. 20, R. 140, 142, 147-43. 


¥Ihe three-judge court in the New York case, No. 20, excluded evidence, we 
believe erroneously, that would have shown that the present New York formula, 
based on the 1894 New York Constitution, was the result of a deliberate intent 
to discriminate against urban voters. No. 20, R. 140, 142, 143-6. That 
constitution was the first to Cepart from the equal-population principle (Silva, 
Apportionment in New York, 30 Fordham L. Rev., 581, 597-600 (1962); 31 id. 1, 2-13), 
and the reasons were wade perfectly clear at the time. As one delegate puts it, 
"%* * * the average citizen in the rural district is superior in intelligence, 
superior in morality, superior in self-government, to the average citizen of 
the great cities * * * /and/ your goverument will be safer in his hands than in 
the hands of the average citizen of the great cities * * *" (4 Revised Records 
of the Constitutional Convention of the State of New York, 10-11 (1900). 
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Discrimination against the more populous areas is by no means confined to 

money matters. In Maryland, for example, the grossly unrepresentative state 
senate refused in 1963 to abandon the unit vote system even after the decision 
-in Gray v. Sanders, 372 U. S. 368 (1963), invalidating an equivalent Georgia plan. 
‘The same body approved a ccngressional redistricting bill which provides a 
district for the Eastern Shore counties with a population of 243,570, while an- 
other district, including populous Montgomery County, will have 608,666 residents. 
Note, Senate Reapportionment. The Maryland Experience, 31 Geo. Was A. L. Rev. 812, 
821 (1963). The Maryland J. legislature ev even demsnstraszes how racial ai scrimination 
may develop out of malapportionment. The 1963 Fqual AccommoGations bill contains 
exemptions for twelve counties, all rural. "A comparisor of the counties exempted 
with population cannot fail to demonstrate in this case the invidious neture of 
the discrimination of minority rule and the denial of the equal protection of the 
laws." Id. at 822. 


3. Legislative stalemate 


Malapportionment frequently contributes to legislative stalemate, which may 
arise in at least two situetions. First, if urban voters are discriminated against 
in both houses of the state legislature, while the governor remains responsive 
to the electorate as @ whole, he may exercise his powers of restraint, particularly 
by way of veto, as a check upon legislative disregard of the majority will. The 
issue takes on special significance in the light of Gray v. Sanders, 372 U. S. 368 
(1963), in which this Court ruled explicitly tnat any state official selected on 
@ state-wide basis, whether at a primary or general election, must be chosen on 
& strict one man-one vote basis without weighting for any special interests, 


rural or otherwise. 


However fortunate it may be that the chief executive of the state, consider- 
ing himself responsive to the whole electorate without favoritism to any special 
interest group, may restrain an unrepresentative and perhaps irresponsible 
legislature, this is nonetheless not effective government. Since the governor 
himself has no legislative authority, the most he can do is to oppose without neces- 
sarily being able to secure the enactment of any affirmative program. New York is 
& vivid example. It is a two-party state with a one-narty legislature. Tyler and 
Wells, "New York: 'Constituti.onaily Republican,'" in The Politics of Rsapportion- 
ment, ch. 13 (1962). 


A second kind of legislative stalemate which may evolve out of malapportion- 
ment arises where one house of the legislature is chosen to some extent in accord- 
ance with the equal-population principle, while the other, selected without regard 
to population, considers itself primarily responsible to some special interest 
group, usually the rural voter. An especially striking illustration of the 
resulting difficulties is found in the 1963 session of the Maryland legislature. 
After the house of delegates had been reapportioned to conform in part to voter 
equality among election districts, while the senate remained unchanged, a number 
of important pieces of legislation were stalled. ‘See part III of the Brief of 
Appellants in the Maryland case, No. 29. 


| A legislature divided between its two houses on the essentials of legislative 
policy is no legislature at all. it is werely & platform for the ventilation of 
political controversy. 
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4. Undermining of the federal system of government 


Malepportionment also threatens the concept of federalism which has always 
been central to the scheme of representative democracy in the United States. As 
state legislature become increasingly moribund and less and less responsive to 
demands for legislative action, voters who have lost their chance for a meaningful 
hearing, and cities whose legitimate claims for assistance in solving problems 
of urbanization have been drowned in silence, turn elsewhere for assistance. 
Legislative refusal to act, or legislative impasse, invites an electorate bypass. 


A fundamental premise of the American constitutional system is that the 
states are equal partners with the national government. The demand for states' 
rights makes no sense in the case of those states which have failed to satisfy 
their primary obligation of service to majority interests. Only when these needs 
are satisfied can the plea of states' rights become again the dignified and 
meaningful claim to separate sovereign rights that it should always have been 
rather than the strident and prideful cry it has sometimes seemed. 


II. 


THE ORDINARY PRESUMPTION OF VALIDITY OF STATE CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY 
PROVISIONS IS OVERCOME BY A SHOWING OF GROSS INEQUALITIES IN VOTER REPRESENTATION, 
AND THEREAFTER THE BURDEN OF JUSTIFICATION RESTS UPON THE STATES. 


"Judicial standards under the Equal Protection Clause are well developed — 
and familiar * * *" Baker v. Carr, 369 U. S. 186, 226 (1962). The clause has 
developed over the years as a general restraint upon unreasonable classifications 
imposed by state authority. In this role it has been invoked in a number of 
diverse contexts. Analytically, however, the cases may be grouped into two 
principal categories, each of which has generated a somewhat different application > 
of the equal protection concept. Indeed, one might almost say that there are two 
equal protection clauses or at least, since some kinds of preferential classifi- 
cation are more readily forbidden than others, there is something akin to 4 scale 
of preferences witnin the equal protection clause itself. 


_ Where the state, in its police power capacity to regulate health, morals, 
and general welfare, imposes a classification scheme intended to regulate economic 
or social welfare matters, the coverage of "reasonableness" is comfortably loose, 
and there rests upon him who would challenge the classification a heavy burden | 
in seeking to overcome the presumption of constitutionality. See, e.g., Lindsle 
v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U. S. 61 (1911); Tigner v. Texas, 310 U. S. 141 
(1940); Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. v. ee 310 U. S. 362 (1940); Koteh’ v. 
Board of River Port Pilot Comm'rs, 330 U. S. 552 (1947); Goesaert v. Clear: 

335 U. S. 4ok (1948); Railway Express Agency v. BY “336 U. S. 106 (19 9); 
Williamson v. Lee Optical ree 348 U. S. 483 (1955). 8B But where the classifi- 
cation impinges upon the ‘Thasic civil rights of man" (Skinner v. Oklahoma, | 
316 U. S. 535, 541 (1942)), the latent libertarianism that always lies close to 
the surface of equal protection emerges to overcome the presumption of consti- 

tutionality and to demand rigorous examination of the standards set. 


, The clearest case for absolute prohibition of all classification appears in 
the case of state-supported racial. discrimination. Brown v. Board of Education, 


37 U. S. 483 (1954); Mayor & Cit Council v. Dawson, 350 U. S. 877 (1955); 

le v. Browder, 352 U. S. 903 (195 ); State Athletic Comm. v. Dorsey, 359 U. S. 
533 1959); Turner v.. Memphis, 369 U. S. 350 (1962); Johnson v. Virginia, a73 Gs S. 
61 (1963); Peterson v. City of Greenville, 373 U. S. 244 (1963); Bak v. 
of Memphis, 373 U. S. 526 (1963); Goss v. Board of Educ., 373 U. S. 683 (ok 7: 
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) The equal protection clause has been given a near-absolutist reading in 
other areas where the issue involves the “basic civil rights of man." Discri- 
mination on grounds of alienage has been frequently struck down on equal pro- 
tection grounds. Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356 (1886); Oyama v. California, 


332 U. S. 633 (1945); Takahashi v. Fish and Game Comm'n, 334 U. S. 410 (1943). 
See also Skinner v. Oklahoma, 316 U. S. 535 (1942); Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U. S. 
12 (1956); Eskridge v. Washington State Prison Bd., 357 U. S. 21h (1958). 


The tension between these two sides of the equal protection clause is the 
specific issue of substance in the cases now before the Court. Shall the equal 
protection clause, in the face of proved impairment of the right of franchise as 
& result of gross inequalities in voter representation, be read to impose almost 
no restriction on the legislative power of classification, as in the state economic 
and social welfare cases? Or, remembering that the right of franchise is "a funda- 
mental political right, because preservative of all rights" (Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 
118 U. S. 356, 370 F886) , shall the equal protection clause be read to require 
equality in voter representation? We submit that established constitutional 
principles require that the first question be answered No and the second Yes. 


It is now well established that "There may be narrower scope for operation 
of the presumption of constitutionality when legislation appears on its face to 
be within a specific prohibition of the Constitution * * *,” particularly in the 
case of "legislation which restricts * * * political processes * * *." United 
States v. Carolene Products Co., 304 U. S. 14h, 15an, 4 (1938). Thus, with 
respect to restraints on freedom of expression, this Court said, in Speiser v. 
Randall, 357 U. S. 513, 526 (1958): 


Where the trans:exdcnt value of speech is involved, due process 
certainly requivas in the circumstances of this case that the 
state bear the burden of persuasion * * *, 


Cf. Tot v. United States, 319 U. S. 463, 469 (19h3) ; Staub v. Baxley, 355 U.S. 
313, 318-319 (1953). 


The same considerations which justify reversal of the presumption of con- 
stitutionality when limitations are placed on free speech apply with equal force 
when the substantial claim is that the right of franchise has been impaired by 
state action. The Court long ago stated in Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, 370 
(1886) that the political franchise “is regarded as a fundamental political right, 
because preservative of all rights.” As in the case of free speech, this is an 
area. in which restraint operates to impair operation of the political process 
which would otherwise be available for correction of abuses. It is accordingly 
proper that, where a substential showing is made of severe population disparities 
among election districts, the presumption should be overcome and the state should 
have the burden of justification. Here, as in the case of another "highly 
sensitive constitutional area,” only a “compelling state interest" can justify 
substantial infringement of the basic constitutional right to vote. Sherbert v. 


Verner, 374 U. S. 398 (1963). 


State and federal courts which have considered the issue in the context of 
apportionment have almost invariably concluded that the presumption may be overcome 
by a showing of substantial inequality. Moss v. Burkhart, 207 F. Supp. 885, 891 
(W. D. Okla. 1962); Lisco v. MeNichols, 205 F. Supp. 471, 477-78 (D. Colo. 1962); 
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Thigpen v. Meyers, 211 F. Supp. 826, 832 (W. D. Wash, 1962); Mann v. Davis, 213 

F, Supp. 577, (BE. D. Va. 1962); Sincock v. Duffy, 215 F. Supp. 169, 189 

(D. Del, 1963); Davis v. Synhorst, 217 F. Supp. 192, 97 (S. D. Iowa 1963)3 Scholle 
v. Hare, 367 Mich, 176, 187, 116 N. W. 2d 350, 355 (1962). The only significant 
case which at first appears contrary is the New York case, No. 20, in which the 
three-judge district court recognized the presumption "and the principle that a 
violation must be clear before a federal court of equity will lend its power to 
the disruption of the state election processes * * +." WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, 208 F. 
Supp. 368, 373 (S. D. N. Y. 1962). But even there the court did not deny that 
the presumption could be overcome by a clear showing of inequality. Cf. Sobel v. 
Adams, 208 F, Supp. 316, 32 (S. D, Fla. 1962); Thigpen v. Meyers, 211 F. Supp. 
826, 830 (W. D. Wash. 1962) (a population ratio of i to 1 from the largest to 
the smallest congressional district held not per se discriminatory, although the 
state legislative apportionment was upset in the same case on a showing of greater 
disparity); Caesar v. Williams, 371 P. 2d 21 (Ida. 1962). 


Once substantial disparity has been demonstrated with resect to one or both 
houses of a state legislature, defendants must then “adduce evidence of the presence 
of other factors which might explain this disproportion * * *," Mann v, Davis, 

213 F. Supp. 577, 58) (E. D. Va. 1962). Thereafter, "if defendants are able to 
show a rational basis for the classifications made, such showing will refute | 
plaintiffs! prima facie case."" Davis v. Synnorst, 217 F. Supp. 432, 497 (S. D. 
Towa 1963). The ultimate issue, then, requires evaluation of the various defenses 
urged by state officials in justification of the alleged rationality of their 


unequal apportionment plans, 


lift, 


THE JUSTIFICATIONS ADVANCED BY STATE OFFICIALS FOR THE APPORTIONMENT PLANS 
CHALLENGED IN THESE CASES ARE INSUFFICIENT TO OVERCOME THE SHOWING OF GROSS 
INEQUALITY DEMONSTRATED IN EACH OF THE CASES BEFORE THE COURT, | 


A. Area 


The claim that special weight should be given to geography is self-refuting. 
Pastures, rivers and trees do not vote and do not deserve representation in state 
legislatures. Goverment does not exist for their benefit. No one suggests that 
legislators should be chosen from uninhabited areas, | 


Yet, it is scarcely more logical to weight acreage in determining voter 
representation, although this has been attempted in the recently adopted Michigan 
constitution, where one voter and nineteen acres are valued as equals. 1962 Mich, 
Const., art. IV, sec. 2. There is not in any of the cases now before the Court 
such a bald attribution of weighting to area as in Michigans but in each of the 
cases the effect of the existing provisions is to favor iand masses directly or 
indirectly, necessarily at the expense of the right of franchise of individual 


voters,* 


* In the New York case, for example, Judge Levet frankly acknowledged his approval 
of geographical weighting at the expense of full representation of a clear majority 
of voters in the state. He said: | ; 


The six counties in which plaintiffs reside contain 56.2% of the 

citizen population of the State, but those counties comprise only 
3.1% of the area of the state, (208 F. Supp. 368, 379. See also 
Ryan, J., concurring, id. at 385.) 
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In truth, the argument is not precisely that area as such is entitled to 
special weighting in the fixing of election districts. The contention is rather 
that rural interests should be represented out of proportion to their number 
because rural voters are scattered over substantial areas as contrasted with the 
concentration of voters in the cities. Justification is apparently based on a 
claim that it is more difficult to campaign in rural than in urban areas because 
of the differently concentrated voter constituencies, and that it is accordingly 
permissible to reduce the proportionate value of the city dweller's right of 


franchise, 


We doubt that the assumptions on which this attempted justification is based 
can be proved in this electronic age.* But in any case, they do not justify the 
drastic remedy of impairing the voting rights of millions of urban and suburban 
citizens. That would be to deal with one evil by creating a far greater one — 
one that runs counter to the basic constitutional guarantees of equality. 


Preference for rural voters is sometimes sought to be justified on the 
ground that counties with "concentrated masses * * + have practical opportunities 
for exerting their political weight at the polls not available" to "thinly populated 
counties + * *" MacDougall v. Green, 335 U. S. 281, 28) (1948). We submit that 
there are no such "opportunities." Indeed, that is the very point of all these 
cases: The complainants from the more populous counties allege that they are 
denied even equal "opportunities for exerting their political weight at the 
polls * * x," sx 


B. History 


) The appeal to history in justification for inequalities of voter representa 
tion cannot withstand analysis under the challenge of the equal protection clause 
of the fourteenth amendment, which must be read in the present tense. If a given 
apportionment plan produces gross inequality, it cannot be saved by showing either 
that the inequality has existed or that it developed gradually over a long period 
of time. Institutions are justified by history only if it shows that they have 
worked well. Moreover, as we have seen, departures from equality of representa-~ 
tion can be justified, if at all, only by the need to sarve compelling public 
objectives. Preservation of long-continued practice is not such an objective. 


The instant cases reveel that the historical argument is little more than 
en effort to justify inequality solely on the ground that it has existed for a 
long time. As in Baker v. Carr, supra, the history in each state illumines rather 


than justifies the evil, 


* It can equally be argued that representatives of rural areas enjoy advantages 
because of the lower cost of newspaper, radio and television coverages and the 
greater homogeneity of their constituencies. 


*x% It need hardly be added that the holding in the MacDougall case is not 
controlling or even persuasive here. To say, as the Court did in that case, that 
the state is not obligated to allow every aspiring political party to participate 
in elections is very different from saying that it has no obligation to treat all 


voters equally. 
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The Alabama constitution requires that the senatorial districts "shall be 
as nearly equal to each other in the number of inhabitants as may be * * *" 
(Ala. Const. art. 8, 8200), and states that "The members of the house of repre= 
sentatives shall be apportioned b:; the legislature among the severai counties 
of the state, according to the number of inhabitants in them + * *" (id., 6198). 
In addition, article 18, section 28); contains the general mandate that “Repre- 
sentation in the legislalere shall be based upon population * * *," See comment, 
hlabama's Unrepresentative Legislature, 1) Ala. L. Rev. 403 (1962). Even though 
other provisions of the state constitution made impossible the achievement of 
absolute equality, it is clear that the present situation is due to the fact that 
the legislature has not even attempted to achieve equality and that, as in 

: Tennessee, it failed to comply with its decennial obligation of reapportionment 
between 1901 and the abortive recasting of election districts in 1962. See 
Sims v. Frink, 208 F. Supp. 431, 433-35 (M. D. Ala. 1962)3 Opinion of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of Alabama, No. 117, August 14, 1950, 254 Ala. 185, 187, 
Ii7 So. ed 71u, 7L7 (1950); Opinion of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
No, 148, July 11, 1955, 063 hia. 153, lou, 81 So. 2d ,» 887 (1955). | 


The situation in Virginia is not differant. In Mann v. Davis, 213 F. Supp. 
577, 584 (E. D. Vae 1962), the three~judge court reviewed the state constitutional 
provisions relating to apportionment and concluded that "there is little doubt 
that in Virginia population is the overriding consideration in any distribution 
of representatives." In view of the fact that population was the "predominant," 
if not the "sole," factor which had historically controlled the fixing of Virginia 
election districts, it can scarcely be argued that history supports the gross 
inequalities which prevailed in Virginia when the present suit was instituted. 


In the New York case, the three-judge court's conclusion that the apportion= 
ment provisions “are of substantially historical origin" (WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, | 
208 F, Supp. 368, 380 /S. D. N. Y. 1962/), is at least misleading. Indeed, if 
the reference to "historical origin" related to the three New York constitutions 
preceding the now-controlling constitution of 189l;, the statement is simply in- | 
accurate.* The 189) Constitution, as we have seen, was frankly designed to dis-~ 
criminate against urban areas (supra, p. 2lin). Moreover, under the formula 
adopted at that time, the disparities in voter representation between the least 
populous and the most popul.cus counties worsened with each successive apportion= 
ment. No. 20, Pls, Exhs. 1=5; R. 159, 23-7. Such a history cannot be used to 
justify inequality of voting rights. 


The historical argument is most strongly pressed in the Maryland case 
because earlier versions of the Maryland plan may have served in part as a model 
for the composition of Congress and for the federal electoral college. Maryland 
Comm, for Fair Representation v. Tawes, 229 Md. 06, 41214, 18) A. 2d 715, 

718-19 (1962). But it is significant that the most important features of the 
Maryland system which may have been copied in the national gcevernment have now | 
disappeared from Maryland election practics. The indirect election of state legis= 
lators was abandoned in 1837. Radoff, The Old Line State 6 (1956). And the 
unit system previously employed in statewide primary elections was held invalid 


* See Appendix B of Brief for the Appellants in WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, No. 20, 
for a showing that before 189); the relevant provisions permitted, and indeed 
required, much greater equality of citizen population among election districts than 
has been true at any subsequent time. 
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by a three-judge federal court shortly after the parallel paren in Georgia was 
ruled unconstitutional in Gray v. Sanders, 372 U. S. 368 (1963). Maryland Comm. 


for Fair Representation v. iv tawea,) F, Supp. (D. Md., May 10, 1963). 
As the Court stated in Gray v. oanders, ders, 32/2 U. S. at at 378, "the analogies to the 
electoral collegs, to districting and redistricting, and to other phases of the 
probleme of representation in state or federal iegislavures or conventions are 


inapposite," 


It has bsen suggested above that history is essentially irrelevant in 
determining present violation of ons of the “"hasic civil rights of man" when tested 
against the equal protection concept. But in trnth, if history were to be invoked 
at all, the equal-population princinle should carry the day. Howaver great may , 
have been the inequalities in the districts which mada up the colonial assemblies, . 
"when the colonies declared themselves states and proceeded to elect legislatures 
to draft their own constitutions, not a faw rectified the imbalances that had 
existed prior to independence." Hacker, Congraussional Districting 5 (1963). The 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 was spacific in its command: 


The inhabitants of the said territory shall always be entitled 
to the benefits + * * of a proportional representution of the 
people in the Legislature. (Art. II, 61h.) 


In the half century following the ratification of the Constitution, 


the tendency toward thoroughgoing political equality was in- 
creasingly accentuated * * *, Americans came to believe that 
they were all political equals, and they were prepared to act 
on that belief. The idea that one man, no matter what his 
origins or attainments, is as good as another became ingrained 
in the national character, (Hacker, supra, at 1-15.) 


Departures from this salutary principle did not become widespread until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Although the original constitutions of 
36 states required that representation be based completely, or almost so, on 
population, subsequently "this pattern was to change because of the growth of big 
cities." Advisory Comm, on Intergovernmenta: Relations, Apportionment of State 
Legislature 11 (1962), The further distortions of the twentiath cantury are 
notorious, further aggravated by the sharp acceleration of the population shift, 
first to the cities and then to the suburbs, and the frequent legislative failure 
to act in compliance with state constitutional commands for reapportionment. No 
theory of constitutional law justifies using this recent history to sanction ever 
widening departures from the principle of equality. 


C. The Federal. Analogy 


| A variant of the historical argument is the claim that population can be 
altogether disregarded in one, if not both, houses of a bicameral legislature 
because that is the pattern adopted in the federal Congress, In the cases now 
before the Court this is not a threshold question because in none of them does even 
one house of the legislature satisfy the requirement of equality of election dis- 
tricts, which is the unstated but essential premise of an analogy drawn to Congress 
in which seats in the House of Representatives are apportioned on the basis of 
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approximate equality of population.* 


The federal analogy is nonetheless implicitly at issue in all the cases 
before the Court, including the Maryland case, because of the frequently heard 
argument that the fourteenth amendment is satisfied by application of the equal- 
population principle to one house. There is already a strong consensus in the 
state and lower federal courts that population must be the primary consideration 


in at least one house,* 


In view of this almost total unanimity, we here focus our attention on the 
question whether the second house must also meet the same test. We submit that 
the federal analogy should be rejected, and equal representation be required in 
both houses, for several independent reasons. 


1, The Constitution itself rejects the relevance of analogies dram to 
the method of selection of members of the two houses of Congress. The allotment 
of two senators to each state is made not by legislative act but by an express 
constitutional provision which was the result of a necessary political compromise. 
That provision makes the organization of the Senate a spacial exception to the 
command of equality == a command made applicable to the states by the fourteenth 
amendment. The senate analogy cannot be used to carve an exception out of the 
clear command of the equal protection clause. 


% The Maryland court of appeals apparently regarded the test as satisfied 
after partial reapportionment of the lower house by the legislature in 1962. But 
this can scarcely be the case where the 76 percent of the voters from the most 
populous area are still represented by only 55 percent of the members of the house 
of delegates and where the ratio of voter representation between the least popu- 
lous and the most populous counties is a startling 32 to one. 


* Sims v. Frink, 208 F. Supp. 31, 438 (M. D. Ala. 1962) (both houses); Lisco 
ve McNichols, 208 F. Supp. 71 (D. Colo. 1962), id., F. Supp. (D, Colo., 
July 16, 1963); Sincock v. Duffy, 215 F. Supp. 169, 188 (D. Del. 1963) (both 
houses); Sobel v. Adams, 208 F. Supp. 316 (S. D. Fla. 1962); Toombs v. Fortson, 
205 F. Supp. 243, 257 (N. D. Ga. 1962); Davis v. Synhorst, 217 F. Supp. 492, 199° 
(S. D. Iowa 1963); League of Municipalities v. Marsh, 209 F. Supp. 189 (D. Neb. 


1962) (unicameral); Nolan v. DiSalle, F. Supp. (S. D. Ohdo, June 12, 
1963): Moss v. Burkhart, 207 F. Supp. 885 (W. D. Okla. 1962), id., F, Supp. 


(Ww. D. Okla., July 17, 1963) (both houses); Baker v. Carr, 206 F. Supp. 31, 
349 (M. D. Tenn, 1962); Mann v. Davis, 213 F. Supp. 577, 58y-85 (E. D. Va. 1962) 
(both houses); Wisconsin v. Zimmerman, 209 F. Supp. 183 (WwW, D. Wis. 1962); 
Caesar v. Williams, 371 P. 2d oi (Ida. 1962); Maryland Comm. for Fair Representa~ 
tion v. Tawes, 18) A. 2d 715, 718-21 (Md. 1962); Scholle v. Hare, 367 Mich. 175, 
116 N. W. 2d 350 (1962) (both houses); Jackman v. Bodine, Loo A. 2d 62, 651 
(N. J. Ch. 1962); Sweeney v. Notte, 183 A, 2d 2 It. Le 1962); Mikell v. Rousseau, 
183 A. 2d 817 (Vt. 1962). Apparently the only court which has not conceded that. 
population must control in at least one house is the three-judge court in the 
New York case, in which the court regarded population as only one factor to be 
taken into account, along with "area, accessibility and character of interest." 
WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, 208 F. Supp. 368, 376 (S. D. N. Y. 1962), 
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Reliance on history as a basis for the analogy is not sound. The dominant 
spirit at the Constitutional Convention in 1787, particularly as revealed in the 
Virginia Plan, favored proporticnate representation in both houses of Congress, 

The egalitarian ideal of fairmess in political representation had already been 
emphasized in the Declaration of Independence. As Thomas Jefferson later said, 
looking back to this earlier period: "Equal representation is so fundamental a 
principle in a true republic that no prejudice can justify its violation because 
the prejudices themselves cannot be justified." Letter to William King, Nov. 19, 
1819, Jefferson Papers, Lib. of Cong., vol. 216, p. 38616, 3 


In the eighteenth century, when broad limitations upon exercise of the 
franchise were still widely accepted, it is interesting that the principle of full 
equality should almost have succeeded in the provisions for election of members 
to both houses of Congress and that it was thereafter widely adopted as applicable 
to both houses of state legislatures. That the equal-population principle 
succeeded in only one house of Congress was simply a matter of practical politics. 
In order to secure the necessary agreement of sovereign states for the formation 
of a consensual union, a compromise of principle was made, which was not even 
then regarded as controlling in the formation of state legislatures, 


| 2. The truth is that reliance on the federal analogy seems to be principally 
an after-the-fact rationalization in support of a variety of legislative apportion- 
ment schemes, many of which have very little in common with the congressional 
plan of representation. Only seven states, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, and South Carolina, apportion their senates strictly according 
to state political units, while Vermont apportions its house by towns. Report 
of the Advisory Comm. on Intergovernmental Relations, Apportionment of State 
Legislatures, lim. 55 (1962). Not even Maryland, as to which the federal analogy 
has been specifically made an issue, quaiifies. Although each county is entitled 
to one senator, the City of Baltimore is divided into six election districts 
which are not political units of the state for any other governmental purpose, 


It is apparent that the permissibility of existing legislative apportion- 
ments should not depend on any real or imagined similarity to the congressional 
plan, but upon their intrinsic rationality or lack thereof in terms of the exist- 
ing state election systems, when tested against the equal protection clause. 
That clause must be read in the light of contemporary experience rather than with 
an over=theeshoulder glance at a different practice by a different sovereign 


whose action is required by the Constitution, 


3. Counties and towns, unlike states, have no sovereign existence apart 
from the state which created them and which could at any time alter their boundaries 
or terminate their existence. The national governmsnt was founded by the states 
and was thus their creature, but the relationship between the states and their 
political subdivisions is exactly opposite. States are guaranteed against dis-~ 
memberment without their conssnt (U. S. Const., art. IV, sec. 3) and the tenth 
amendment guarantees to the several states all powers not delegated to the federal 
government or specifically forbidden in the Constitution. No such provisions 
protect towns or counties from the plenary powers of the states over their exist- 
ence, functioning, and representation in the legislature. 


In Hunter v. City of Pittsburgh, 207 U. S. 161, 178 (1907), the Court 
described tha right of the state to alter local governmer:tal lines: "The number, 
nature and duration of the powers conferred upon these corporations and the 
territory over which they shall be exercised rests in the absolute discretion of 
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the state." See also Sims v. Frink, 208 F. Supp. 431, 438 (M. D. Ala, 1962); 
Sincock v. Duffy, 215 F. Supp. 169, 186 (D. Del. 1963); Mann v. Davis, 213 F. Supp. 
17s - E. D. Va. 1962). Today an exception should be read into that cate- 

gorical statement. A rearrangement on grounds of race or color is forbidden by 
the fifteenth amendment. Comillion v. Lightfoot, 36 U. S. 339 (1960). Similarly, 
a tampering with political lines in order to discriminate on grounds of religion 
or ethnic origin would surely be forbidden by the equal protection clause. It | 
is not a very long step from that proposition to the principle that an apportion- 
ment may be accomplished which has the effect of diluting the vote of any group 

of the citizenry. 


lh. It is argued that accommodation to full equality of voter representa- 
tion in both houses of a state legislature would destroy the purpose of the bi- 
cameral legislative body. But this is largely based upon an appeal to what is | 
constitutionally irrelevant and factually erroneous. There is nothing inherently 
sacred in the bicameral concept.* | 


It is not, however, necessary to reject the strong American tradition in 
favor of bicameralism. Even when full equality of election districts is achieved 
in both houses of a state legislature, each house can continues to serve a separate 
and distinct function.** In nearly every state, the terms of office are different 
in the two houses so that members of one house saek renewal of their elective 
mandate more frequently than in the other. Moreover, the constituencies are 
ordinarily different. In a typical situation, each member of the upper house has 
two to four times as many constituents in his district as does his lower house 
colleagues. As a result the member of the lower house ordinarily has a more homo- 
geneous constituency whose views he can represent with parochial narrowness while 
his counterpart in the other chamber must necessarily accommodate himself to a 
greater variety of visws. 


5. The most important reason of all for rejecting the federal analogy 
derives directly from the democratic principle. There is no justification for 
allowing any minority interest group, whether rural voters or any other, to gain 
absolute control of a state legislature with concomitant power to enact legisla- 
tion which is unacceptable to the majority. It is one thing to preserve restraint 
upon majority action through the power of executive veto, by special majorities | 
for change of organic law, by bills of rights, and otherwise. But itis quite — 
another matter, and utterly indefensible, to place in the hands of a minority the 
power to enact positive legislation along with the power to prevent diminution 
of its own dominant role in the legislative process, 


* Nebraska has long had a unicameral legislative body, and political scientists 
contend that in any event the unicameral legislature is more effective than the 
bicameral, National Municipal League, Model State Constitution 2-4 (6th ed. 
1963). See also Mann v. Davis, 213 F. Supp. 577, 50u~-65 (B. D. Va. 1962). 


** The argument that it is pointless to have two legislative chambers both 
elected on a representational basis apparently did not impress the many states 
whose original constitutions called for just that arrangement (supra, p. 39). 
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D. Availability of the Initiative 


| It is sometimes suggested that malapportionment is justifiable, or at least 
not irrational in its discrimination, where "the ultimate constituent power fis 
allowed an adequate opportunity to express itself,"" McCloskey, The Reapportion— % 
ment Case, 76 Harv. L. Rev. 5h, 71 (1962). The argument seems to be that, in 
the approximately twenty states which have the initiative (Baker, State Constitu- 
tions: Reapportionment 17 /National Municipal League Pamphlet 1960/), the equal 
protection clause imposes no restraint because of the presumed power in the 
voters to take corrective action by resort to the initiative or its equivalent. 
If that doctrine should prevail, we might then expect states which do not now have 
the initiative "to accept the implicit invitation to bypass the Baker ruling by 
adopting such devices." Sindler, Baker v. Carr: How to "Sear the Conscience" of 
Legislators, 72 Yale L. J. 23, 32 (1962). For the hard fact is that the initiative 
has proved unwieldy in operation, costly for those who seek to avail themselves 
of the technique, and uncertain as a means of testing actual voter sentiment on 


the questions sought to be posed,*+ 


However, there is a more fundamental answer to this argument. No one 
would suggest that segregation could be reimposed by the "will of the people" 
manifested through state constitutional amendments adopted pursuant to initiative 
procedures, Equally, religious discrimination could not be imposed by initiative. 
The right of franchise should be similariy protected from diminution even by a 
presumably clear expression of the popular will. "The inalienable constitutional 
right of equal protection cannot be made to depend upon the will of the majority." 
Thigpen v. Meyers, 211 F. Supp. 826, 832 (W. D. Wash. 1962). Ses also Note, 
Baker v. Carr and Legislative Apportionments: a Problem of Standards, 72 Yale L. J, 


968, 981-88 (1963). 


Although the initiative is not available as such in any of the states whose 
cases are now before the Court, a variant of the initiative argument is at least - 
faintly urged in the New York case. The New York constitution provides for a 
referendum every twenty years on the question of whether to call a constitutional 
convention. In 1957.the voters rejected such a call, but there is no reason to 
believe that this was in any way a ratification of existing malapportionment. 

See Brief of Appellee, Paul R. Screvane in support of Appellants in No. 20, at 
pages 78-90. See also Scholle v. Hare, 367 Mich. 176, 116 N. W. 2d 350 (1962), 
Even if the 1957 vote could be read to approve ths existing formula, there is no 
basis for requiring the electorate to wait until 1977 for another chance at the 
Same question. Then, as before, voters might well hesitate to ask reconsideration 
of the apportionment formula in a body constituted by the already malapportioned 
legislature in a manner which would discriminate against the same class of voters 
disadvantaged by the present formula. 


* In holding that the availability of the initiative is not an adequate remedy 
for existing malapportionment, the three-judge court in League of Nebraska Munic~ 
ipalities v, March, 209 F. Supp. 189, 193 (D. Neb. 1962), noted the impracticality 
of resort to this device by an individual voter and concluded that "In addition, 
the expense of putting an initiated proposal on the baliot in Nebraska is pro-=- 
hibitive for the ordinary voter." See also Toombs v. Fortson, 205 F. Supp. 28, 
256 (N. D. Ga, 1962); Davis v. Synhorst, 217 *. Supp. 492, 500 (S. D. Iowa 1963): 
Moss v. Burkhart F, oupp. (J, D. Okla. July 17, 1963); Thigpen v. Meyers, 
211 F, Supp. 826, 632 (W. D. Wash. 1962), ss 
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E. Governmental Boundaries 


The only argument which has any merit as a possible supplement to -= but 
not substitute for -- the equal population principle is the proposition that in 
drawing election district lines some respect should be accorded to existing 
governmental boundaries. Two arguments can be advanced in support of this pro= 
position, | 


In the first place, in some states, counties and other local governmental 
units continue to exercise some, although ever~decreasing, governmental functions, 
and thus may deserve a hearing in state legislative chambers through legislators 
who will have those interests in mind, This is not to say that each such unit 
deserves separate representation in both houses, or even in one house, but simply 
that it may be desirable to preserve governmental lines wherever that can be done. 
without compromise of the equal-popuiation principle. 


Of the cases now before the Court the argument is most explicitly made | 
in the Maryland case where the state court observed that the counties "have tradi- 
tionally exercised wide governmental powers * * *." Maryland Comm, for Fair 
Representation v. Tawes, 229 Md. 406, 12, 184 A. 2d vie 7L0 (1962). See also 
Sobel v. Adams, 208 F. Supp. 316, 321-22 (s, D, Fla. 1962)s 3; Davis v. Synhorst 

217 F. Supp. 492, 499 (S. D. Iowa 1963)s3 Baker v. Carr, 206 F. Supp. ala, 316 

(M. D. Tenn. 1962) s Jackman v. Bodine, 188 A. 2d 642, 618-9 (N. J. Ch. 1962). 

The typical pattern, however, has been toward a decline in the functions of govern= 


ment committed to the counties, as the court observed in Sincock v. Duffy, 215 F. 
Supp. 169, 186 (D. Del. 1963). 


In the second place, a requirement of observance of existing boundariss 
to the extent possible can be helpful. in preventing the harm of gerrymandering. 
Experience shows that respect for existing boundary lines will not absolutely 
prevent gerrymandering but can at least make it more difficult of accomplishment. 


The fact that the observance of the boundaries of existing governmental 
units has certain advantages does not, however, mean that it can be used to justify 
disregard of the principle of equality. Yet that is precisely what is done when 
counties are given equal representation, or a maximum number of representatives, 
regardless of size. We submit that apportionment provisions that look toward rigid 
prescription of boundary lines must be held to be constitutionally objectionable 
to the extent that they result in appreciable departure from equality. 


We believe that it is decisive of the constitutional question in these cases 
that no showing has been made that existing governmental boundaries cannot be 
observed under an apportionment scheme that achieves substantial equality of voter 
representation. In each of the affected states, there is gross malapportionment 
that plainly does violence to the requirement of equality. The defendant state 
officials have failed to show that their unequal systems are necessary to the | 
achievement of essential governmental objectives. Unless they do so, the existing 
inequities must be held to be unconstitutional. 


The question may finally be asked: How much deviation is too much? No one 
suggests that exact mathematical equality is required. See, e.g., Sims v. Frink, 
208 F. Supp. 431, 439 (M. D. Ala. 1962)s3 Lisco v. McNichols, 208 F. Supp. 

476 (D. Colo. 1962); WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, 208 F. Supp. 365, 376 (S.:0s We Ye 1962); 


Moss v. Burkhart, F, Supp. (Ww. D. Okla. July 17, 1963): Baker v. Carr 
206 F. Supp. 341, 355° ( M. D. Tenn. 1962); Mikell v. Rousseau, 18 
801-23 (Vt. 1962); 


Mann v. Davis, 213 F. Supp. 577, DoF (E. D. Va. 1962); Thigpen 
v. Meyers, 211 F. Supp. 620, O31 (W. D. Wash. 1962). 
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But the gross disparities — 


and egregious malapportionments demonstrated in each of the cases now before the 
Court offer no such problems of refined choice. These are not twilight cases, but 
more nearly instances of noon and midnight. 


Some courts have suggested that disparities in excess of two to one are in- 
valid, and that those in the narrower range may still. be suspect. See Scholle v. 
Hare, "367 Mich. 176, 188-89, 116 N. W. 2a 350, 355 (1962); Goldberg, The Statistics 
of Malapportionment, 72 Yale L.J. 90, 93 (1962). The doubtful validity of even a two- 
to-one ratio was recognized by the court in Sincock v. Duffy, 215 F. Supp. 169, 190 
(D. Del. 1963): "A ratio of two to one is one of 100% and we can perceive no sound 
basis for such a broad ratio in this State." See also McDougall v. Green, 355 U. S. 
281, 288 (Douglas, Black and Murphy, JJ., dissenting) (1948). ‘There appears to be 
no reason in mathematics, history, analogy, or existing political structure to 
justify any significant deviation from the equal-population principle in either 
house of the state legislature in any of the cases now before the Court. 


We conclude, with the majority of the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, in its December 1962 Report on Apportionment of State Legislatures 
(p. 67), that "'Equal protection of the laws' would seem to presume, and considera- 
tions of political equity demand, that the apportionment of both houses in the 
State legislature, be based strictly on population.” 


It remains only for this Court to state unequivocally the primacy of the 
equal-population principle, leaving implementation to State legislatures. Or- 
dinarily, no more drastic remedy will be necessary than a clear statement as to 
the requirements of equal protection in the context of apportionment and districting, 
while directing the appropriate lower federal courts and state courts to retain 
jurisdiction pending prompt and complete legislative correction. The sanction of 
more drastic judicial action should thus become unnecessary, although its avail- 
ability should be clearly indicated in the event of necessity. 


CONCLUSION 


FOR THE REASONS SET FORTH ABOVE, THE AMICI URGE THE INVALIDATION OF THE 
APPORTIONMENT PLANS IN EACH OF THE CASES NOW BEFORE THE COURT FROM ALABAMA, MARYLAND, 
NEW YORK, AND VIRGINIA, AND THE ENUNCIATION OF A REQUIREWENT OF EQUALITY OF VOTER 
REPRESENTATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH TIE REQUIREMENTS OF THE EQUAL PROUECTION OF ThE 
LAWS CLAUSE OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10007 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Just as the moderate Republicans didn't think it could 
happen, so the liberal-civil rights forces are faced with a crisis 
that is catching them unaware. The Supreme Court's recent deci- 
Sion on legislative apportionment is in great danger. The enclosed 
article (from the Wall Street Journal, of all places} tells of 
the strategy of those who would accomplish this. I work for a 
major nonprofit organization which has been the main center for 
the study of developments in the apportionment field. We know 
for a fact that the Journal article is correct and that the forces 
behind this move are powerful. As a nonprofit organization, we 
can do nothing. As a private citizen, however, I appeal to you 
as one of the few men in the United States who can do something 
to stop this move. 


Civil rights groups were among the main forces that won 
the Court decision victory. The Negro minorities of the Northern 
cities and the Negro of the South will be major beneficiaries of 
reconstituted state legislatures. If Southern states are allowed 
to keep one house of their legislatures locked under the control 
of the "Black Belt," "Delta" or "Redneck" counties, much of the 
good of the Civil Rights Act will be lost. The voice of modera- 
tion in the South will be stilled forever. In the North a rurally 
biased house will thwart the needed economic measures so essential 
to the elimination of slums and poverty. 


Remember, too, the state legislatures draw the district 
lines for Congress and so influence the composition of the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 


This is a fight--the biggest fight in state government 
in one hundred years. Only you and the heads of other major civil 
rights and union organizations can head it off in time. 


There is a move in Congress to pass a law--BEEORE THE 
ELECTION--to remove the federal judiciary's power over apportion- 
ment. For fifty years the state legislatures have ignored their 
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own state constitutions; now, if the federal judiciary cannot 
enforce the Supreme Court's apportionment ruling, they will 
refuse to obey it too. (Illinois is showing strong sentiment 
to disobey it éven without this proposed law.) This then would 
give Congress, and the still malapportioned legislatures, time 
to ratify a constitutional amendment nullfiying the Court's 


ruling. 


The civil rights movement will be confronted with 
permanently hostile state legislatures throughout the country! 
And it will be too late--you can never correct it once they 
are allowed to roll back the clock now. 


Only you and other leaders of major national stature 
can do anything about it. Please, contact President Johnson, 
PF aeetbe, explain your concern, and get him to head this off. 

f need be, he must veto that bill! They could never muster 
a& two-thirds vote to override (although it would be close), 
but they have a clear majority for the initial passage unless 

counterpressure is exerted. 


If you think this is just the rantings of some mut, 
contact Gus Tyler of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (or his assistant, David Wells) at 1710 Broadway, New 
York, New York, telephone 212--CO 5-7000. He has worked on this 
problen for years and can explain the urgency of this to you. Committee 
hearings begin July 22--only one month after the Court's ruling. 
They are moving fast. They are hoping that lack of information 
and little understanding of this issue will let them slip it by now 
while the national attention is on the political conventions 
and the Presidential campaign. This bill is as important 
as the Civil Rights Act, only its effect is negative, as negative 
as an election victory for George Wallace! 


Sincerely yours, 


One Man, One Vote 


—Yes or No? 


By ANDREW HACKER 
HE closing days of the 88th 
Congress, contrary to all plans 


I and expectations, were con- 


sumed by a prolonged debate that 
was never on the official agenda and 
which put an effective end to normal 
legislative business for the _ session. 
Its subject was the abstract principle 
of “one man, one vote.” 


Since the earliest days of the Re- 
public, the districts of most state 
legislatures have been so constructed 
as to give disproportionate repre- 
sentation to rural voters. While this 
practice was struck down by the Su- 
preme Court in its 1962 Baker v. Carr 
decision, at that time the Justices 
gave no precise indication of the re- 
form they would require. 


Because Baker v. Carr was silent 
on the subject of second chambers, 
the hope was held out that the upper 
houses in each state might still be 
permitted to remain attuned to the 
interests of the countryside. Then, 
last June, came Reynolds v. Sims. In 
that case the Court held that both 
legislative chambers had to be based 


ANDREW HACKER is an associate pro- 


fessor of government at Cornell University. 


on population alone, that there could 
be no exceptions to the rule that all 
districts had to be _ substantially 
equal. 


This time the reactions were pro- 
found and came from several direc- 
tions. The Republicans, meeting in 
San Francisco, added to their plat- 
form a plank calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment that would allow 
one legislative house to be formed on 
criteria other than population. The 
House of Representatives rushed 
through a bill stripping the Federal 
courts of all jurisdiction over state 
apportionment cases. The Senate was 
less precipitous, but there was strong 
sentiment for at least delaying the 
impact of the Court’s decision. 


5 argument for “one man, one 
vote” is simply an application of the 
principal of political equality. All 
votes should carry the same weight, 
it is said, because no justification can 
be found for singling out certain citi- 
zens for preferred treatment. If mi- 
norities are worried about the possi- 
bility of majority oppression, the 
remedy lies not in giving them added 
electoral weight but rather in settled 


constitutional procedures. 


Moreover; the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment stricture that all citizens are 
entitled to “equal protection of the 
laws” would seem to require that 
everyone be permitted to participate 
in the process whereby those laws 
are made. Experience has shown 
that those who are excluded from the 
polis or who are underrepresented in 
legislative councils will find them- 
selves having to obey laws that are 
highly discriminatory. Urban voters, 
to use the customary example, are 
taxed to support rural services while 
city problems are all but ignored. If 
the majority is not allowed to rule, 
then power reverts to some accidental 
or consciously designated minority. 


oe 
: Ove man, one vote” may appear 


to be unexceptionable as a matter of 
logic. But logic alone is not the only 
guide in political life. When a na- 
tional party and a national legislative 


chamber both propound the argument 
that some votes ought to be more 
equal than others, it is time to ex- 
amine this position with consideration 
and care: 


This article has been reprinted by the American Civil Liberties Union to further 
public discussion of an important civil liberties principle. The following statement, 
adopted by its Board of Directors on March 12, 1961, presents the civil liberties 
interest in the question of malapportionment of state legislatures: 

The equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment is infringed by the dilution, 
as well as the denial, of the right to vote and malapportionment by the states raises 
a civil liberties issue. The ACLU does not believe a valid analogy can be drawn 
between the federal system, which justifies representation by states in the U.S. 
Senate, and apportionment within states based on area representation. Because the 
equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment would appear to require that 
there be no classification between voters, the establishment of state electoral districts 
should be based only upon population. It is conceivable that there might be situations 
where apportionment on a Strict population basis would cause inequalities, and for 
this reason certain variations may be necessary. But since the 14th Amendment 
requires that any variation must result in a reasonable classification, the burden of 


proof for making such a variation must rest on those making the claim. 


“© 1964 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission.” 


(1) What is good for the Congress 
in Washington, it has been suggested, 
ought also to apply at the state level. 
The Senate has given equal represen- 
tation to each state regardless of size, 
and by the same token one legislative 
chamber in each state should be al- 
lowed to represent established politi- 
cal units within its own boundaries. 
As a minimum, the state house might 
give each county at least a single rep- 
resentative, thus insuring that its in- 
terests will have a spokesman. 

A Legislature must insure, by one 
means or another, that small units 
have an effective voice in its proceed- 
ings.. This is especially necessary 
when metropolitan areas elect large 
blocks of legislators who might easily 
ignore or drown out rural opinion. 
The founders agreed that Delaware 
and Rhode Island should always be 
able to defend themselves in the Sen- 
ate. Ought not similar guarantees to 
be given to Schuyler County in New 
York (population: 15,044) and to 
Sierra County in California (2,247) ? 


(2) Rural areas, which benefit 
most from arrangements as they now 
stand, actually need additional] repre- 
sentation for their well-being—if not 
their survival. Ours is an urban age, 
with wealth increasingly concentrated 
in the cities and surburbs. Small 

towns and 


agricultural areas are losing 
population, which is one rea- 
son why they are overrepre- 
sented, and industry is by no 
means’ reinvigorating rural 
America to the extent that is 
necessary. If the logic of 
equal votes is applied, then 
back-country legislative seats 
would in most cases be trans- 
ferred to the growing sub- 
urbs. Yet this would take 
from the have-nots and give 
to those who are already do- 
ing quite well. 

In Illinois, for example, the 
median family income in Gal- 
latin County (population: 
7,638) is $2,711 per year, 
whereas the Chicago suburbs 
of Du Page County, which 
have doubled in numbers in 
the last decade, have a me- 
dian annual income of $8,570 
per family, Gallatin may be 
overrepresented in Springfield 
but it is underequipped with 
schools, roads, hospitals and 
other amenities. Were the 
prosperous and populous to be 
given their arithmetical due, 


the odds are great that the 
flow of public funds to rural 
sections would come to a halt. 


N O one will deny that cities 
and suburbs have problems of 
their own; but metropolitan 
areas have the resources to 
help themselves if only they 
would set their minds to. it. 
In contrast, the last remain- 
ing hope for the countryside 
lies in its political power at 
the state capitals 

(3) ‘Those who labor in the 
earth are the chosen people 
of God ...” Thomas Jeffer- 
son once wrote, adding, ‘‘the 
mobs of great cities add just 
so much strength to the sup- 
port of pure government as 
sores do to the strength of 
the human body.”’ Under this 
theory—which still prevails in 
many sections of the country 
—the America of the provinces 
is composed of superior stock: 
independent, self-reliant, and 
embodying the values which 
impart integrity to society. 
The rural and small-town citi- 
zen is an individual, uncor- 
rupted by the mass mentality 
of the city. While such a 
characterization can verge on 
caricature, it explains why we 
hear so much about “bloc 
voting” in the cities but not 
about such behavior out where 
the pavements end. At all 
events, if rural areas need 
added representation because 
of their economic plight they 
also deserve such a magnified 
voice due to their enhanced 
moral character. 

(4) There is no technical 
difficulty in dividing a state 
into a_ series of geometric 
quadrilaterals, each one hav- 
ing almost precisely the same 
population as its neighbor. 
Michigan, in reapportioning its 
Senate last year, created 38 
districts no one of which had 
less than 205,000 people nor 
more than 207,000. But to do 
this is to break up the natural 
communities of interest and 
outlook within a state, impos- 
ing an_e artificial political 
mold on what are really areas 
having historic identities and 
social complexions of their 
own. 


i, S, in the cause of arith- 
metical consistency, a dairy- 


ing region may be forced into 
a shotgun marriage with an 
industrial suburb, resulting in 
a district that is difficult for 
one man to represent and 
lacking a personality of its 
own. By the same token there 
is much to be gained in psychic 
satisfactions, if nothing else, © 
in having “Polish” and “Czech” 
and “Jewish” districts where 
voters can be represented by 
someone of their own ethnic 
background who understands 
their particular interests and 
needs. 


(5) There are indications 
that the voters—and not sim- 
ply rural voters—are content 
with arrangements as_ they 
now stand; that they see 
nothing particularly malapro- 
pos in malapportionment. In 
Colorado, for example, a state- 
wide referendum rejected by 
a 2-1 vote a proposal calling 
for districting reforms in the 
direction of greater equality. 
Moreover, every county in the 
state, urban as well as rural, 
registered a majority for re- 
taining the status quo. Thus 
it would appear, at least in 
the states that have had such 
referendums, that the major- 
ity is sensitive to minority 
needs and is willing to dilute 
its own votes so as to aug- 
ment those of their fellow citi- 
zens who need them more. 


Some of these arguments 
are clearly more persuasive 
than others. It is hard to 
prove that while 1,000 city 
dwellers automatically make 
up a “mob,” 1,000 farmers are 
all independent yeomen. Even 
if the innate superiority of 
rural Americans were demon- 
strated, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that a weightier 
ballot should be_ given to 
those blessed with greater vir- 
tue. Among other difficul- 
ties there would be the prob- 
lem of finding virtuous souls, 
admittedly few and far be- 
tween, who happen to reside 
in the cities and suburbs, in 
order to give them additional 
votes at election time. For 
uprightness of character is a 
condition of spirit and not de- 
pendent on where one stakes 
one’s tent. 

More to the point is the fact 
that rural America is indeed 


poorer, that it needs political 
leverage more than its metro- 
politan cousin. The reply here, 
quite simply, is that if one dis- 
advantaged minority is to have 
preferential treatment in the 
ehambers where laws. are 
made, then other such minori- 
ties should be given similar 
consideration. Surely Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans, the indi- 
gent aged, mothers support- 
ing fatherless children, and 
the blind also stand in need 
of greater-than-average gov- 
ernmental help and_ protec- 
tion. If a Downstate Illinois 
farmer with an annual income 
of $2,711 deserves to be heard 
so does a Negro laundress in 
Chicago who also ends the 
year with $2,711. The rural 
areas hardly have a monopoly 
on those suffering from ma- 
jority indifference. 


fe creation of districts of 
equal population would un- 
doubtedly destroy what are 
now homogenous enclaves. Yet 
one of the troubles with state 
legislatures is that too many 
of their members do in fact 
represent special-interest con- 
stituencies, preoccupied with 
a particular crop or industry 
or natural resource. Experi- 
ence has usually shown that 
the best lawmakers emerge 
from districts that are diverse 
in their social characteristics 
and competitive in their party 
politics. Such legislators must 
be able to talk the language 
of more than a single elec- 
toral group and have the 
skills to win an open fight 
against more-than-token op- 
position. Underpopulated dis- 
tricts, whether rural or urban, 
tend to be one-party domains, 
with the same seat going to 
an organization regular. En- 
larging these fiefdoms would 
breathe some fresh air into 
more than a few musty polit- 
ical. corners. 

Should each state have a 
‘miniature’ Federal system, 
with one house based on pop- 
ulation and the other on some 
other criterion? There may be 
good reason for arguing that 
a bicameral legislature serves 
some useful purpose _ (al- 
though unicameral Nebraska 
has not been notable for 
rushing through hasty or ill- 


advised statutes). However, 
the two chambers, as Chief 
Justice Warren pointed out 
last June, can both be popula- 
tion-based and still display 
quite different characteristics. 


hs 

O NE body could be com- 
posed of single-member dis- 
tricts while the other could 
have at least some multi- 
member districts,” he wrote 
in Reynolds v. Sims. “The 
length of term of the legisla- 
tors in the separate bodies 
could differ. The numerical 
size of the two bodies could 
be made to differ, even signif- 
icantly, and the geographical 
size of districts from which 
legislators are elected could 
also be made to differ. And 
apportionment in one house 
could be arranged so as to 
balance off minor inequities in 
the representation of certain 
areas in the other House.” 


a does stand out is the 


fact that the role of counties, 
townships and other subdivi- 
sions within the states, simply 
is not constitutionally anala- 
gous to the status of the 
states themselves vVis-d-vis the 
Union. Alaska and Utah are 
‘“‘sovereign”’ entities and hence 
entitled to as much representa- 
tion in the Senate as are New 
York and California. Counties, 
far from being “sovereign,” 
are convenient governmental 
agencies which can be created, 
consolidated, or abolished by 
the states. The states came to- 
gether to create a more per- 
fect union; that is why they 
have “sovereign” status and 
that is why the Senate exists. 
Counties and cities are crea- 
tures of the states; it is too 
late to endow them with an 
immortality they never had. 
Most compelling, perhaps, is 
that the people of a state have 
on occasion agreed to permit- 
ting one of their legislative 
chambers to give an amplified 
voice to underpopulated areas. 
Here the Supreme Court has 
chosen to stand on slippery 
political ground, for it has had 
to justify a judicial veto of 
arrangements approved by 
popular referendum. Even if 
majorities in Colorado and 
Michigan and California acted 
mistakenly, it may be argued 


that it is part of democracy 
that the people should be al- 
lowed to commit their own er- 
rors—and then learn by expe- 
rience and mend their ways in 
their own time. 

The Court’s reply, or at 
least the reply of six of the 
nine Justices last June, was 
that “an individual’s constitu- 
tionally protected right to cast 
an equally weighted ballot 
cannot be denied even by a 
vote of a majority of a state’s 
electorate.” 


a i issue is the old one of 
majority rule versus individ- 
ual rights, but with a new 
twist. The Court seems to be 
saying that even if a majority 
of the citizens are willing to 
dilute the value of their legis- 
lative vote they must be pre- 
vented from doing so. For 
citizens may not trade, barter, 
or give away their basic po- 
litical freedoms. These rights 
are the end-products of an 
historical evolution, too often 
imperfectly understood by 
those who now possess them. 
And the continuance of demo- 
cratic government itself. re- 
quires that such rights be 
protected and guaranteed. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau once 
said that there are times when 
citizens must be “forced to be 
free.” Equal votes for equal 
citizens seems to be just that 
sort of occasion. 

Logic, theory and histo 
can be brought to bear in de- 
fense of “one man, one vote.” 
Such a position, moreover, is 
difficult to compromise. For | 
if a minority can rule in one 
House of a bicameral legisla- 
ture, then it could veto the 
acts of its sister chamber and 
exact concessions on behalf of | 
the special interests it repre- 
sents. 

The problem, not surprising- 
ly, is one of political power. 
Those who feel that current 
arrangements safeguard their 
interests are understandably 
disinclined to see changes 
brought about. While the gen- 
eral public has not become in- 
volved in the reapportionment 
issue, it is plain that many 
elected officials are deeply 
concerned. There are more 
than 7,000 state legislators, 
more of whom have something 


to lose than to gain by redis- 
tricting, and these local poli- 
ticians can expect to find fel- 
low feeling among members of 
Congress and party leaders at 
all levels. 


But it would be idle to mask 
the fact that state legislatures 
are not simply rural but con- 
servative citadels. Those who 
are calling for reapportion- 
ment might well ask just how 
disinterested their own posi- 
tion is. If it were proposed 
that the U.S. Senate be abol- 
ished—after all, it is a far cry 
from “one man, one vote’’-— 
and that all national legisla- 
tion be left to the House of 
Representatives the suspicion 
arises that such a move would 
arouse little enthusiasm in lib- 
eral circles. Much of the 
rhetoric on both sides tends 
simply to rationalize a strug- 
gle for that oldest of all po- 
litical commodities: the power 
of some to make policy for all. 


I. apportionment dominated 
the closing days of the 88th 


Congress, notice has _ been 
given that the debate will re- 
sume when our lawmakers 
convene in January. Leaders 
in both chambers have prom- 
ised to introduce resolutions 
for amending the Constitution 
that would permit one House 
in each state to be based on 
nonpopulation factors. 


Whether such a resolution 
will be able to muster the re- 
quired two-thirds vote, espe- 
cially in the Senate, remains 
to be seen. Yet if this is ac- 
complished and an amend- 
ment is sent to the states, for 
ratification in 1965, then there 


will be the curious spectacle 


of malapportioned state legis- 
latures voting for their own 
continuation. In the words of 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, this will allow 
“the rotten boroughs to decide 
whether they should continue 
to be rotten.”’ 

The goal of equal votes for 
equal citizens, far from being 
a radical departure in our po- 
litical tradition, is consistent 


with this nation’s. efforts to 
extend a full franchise to all 
citizens. Reapportionment, in- 
suring ballots of the same 
weight for all voters, is not 
only long overdue but will also 
lay the groundwork for an up- 
dating of our 50 state legis- 
latures. 


A, matters now stand, those 
bodies have lost effective con- 
tact with all too many of the 
voters they supposedly repre- 
sent, and they are unwilling 
or unable to deal with the 
most pressing problems within 
their jurisdictions. One con- 
sequence of malapportionment 
has been public cynicism about 
state government; the reverse 
side of the coin is mounting 
popular approval for the ex- 
tension of Federal authority 
to provide services the states 
have neglected. Representative 
legislatures, representing peo- 
ple rather than cows or acres 
or trees, will actually serve to 
strengthen the states and give 
new life to the practice as well 
as the theory of federalism. 
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The most basic right of American citizenship is the right to vote. 


In a dramatic climax to days of accelerating national protest, President 
Johnson on Monday night spoke for a proposal he laid before the Congress to 


wipe out forever the denial of the right to vote because of the color of a voter's 


skin. 


Today I speak against the Dirksen constitutional amendment -- a proposal 
also pending before the Congress -- which would deny a full vote to the newly 
registered voters under the President's proposed bill and other voters as well 


because of the place they happen to live as well as their color. 


It will be indeed ironic if the struggle for apparent voter equality ends 


up with this constitutional inequality guaranteed forever via Senator Dirksen's 


amendment. 


Reapportionment of state legislatures involves the right to vote. In fact, 
state legislatures through malapportionment have so diluted votes of some 
state residents as to render them almost worthless. Minority control of state 
legislatures is the rule even today. State legislatures are so rigged that some 
rural voters have votes that are worth from 2 to 1 to 1000 to l those of city 
dwellers. Senator Dirksen's amendment seeks a perpetual freeze of this 
Situation into the U. S. Constitution. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has properly held that state legislation providing such malapportionment 


renders a vote so unequal as to violate the Fourteenth Amendment's equality 


requirements. 


This is the subject I shall present to you. 


There is another part of this picture you should have before you. A 
compelling need exists for reform of state legislatures. Antiquated state 
legislatures are the most out-of-date governmental machinery in our Nation. 
The Dirksen amendment will imbed this decadent situation by Amendment into 
the United States Constitution. This is what his constitutional amendment on 


state legislative apportionment proposes. 


The existing inaction,and irre 5 ponsibility of most state 
legislatures is a fact which the Dirksen @mendment could cover over forever. 
This fact was not created by the U. S. Supreme Court's reapportionment 
decisions. Rather, it is a fact created and maintained by cidiiiereseneil 


state legislatures. 


Ultimately, the truth will prevail. Before Congress ends its hearings on 
reapportionment, it will become crystal clear that all the screaming about 
states' rights is merely a smoke screen to hide the uncontrovertible fact of 
state legislative irresponsibility. It will become known to all that the typical 
state legislature remains the headquarters for the old-style politicians who 
are bent on applying horse-and-buggy approaches to jet-and-space age 
problems. It will become known that many state legislatures today employ 
legislative processes and techniques which are over 100 years old. It will 
become known that the only persons who stand to gain by a constitutional 
amendment negating equality of voting rights in state legislatures are the state 
legislators who would be forced out of office and the powerful lobbyists who 


support such legislators. 


State Legislatures Have Failed To Keep Pace 


To comprehend the Dirksen Amendment one must first face the facts as 
to the evils of the existing situation in state legislatures. After a review of 


these factors I shall analyze the Dirksen Amendment. 


Conditions have drastically changed in the past 176 years when our federal 
system was established. Our population has increased over fifty-fold. Our 
economy has changed from agriculture and handicrafts to a system supported 
by gigantic industrial enterprises. Most of our governmental bodies have 
made earnest efforts to reshape their processes in adapting to these changed 
conditions. For instance, the Federal Congress and the Executive Branch of 
government have been revitalized under reorganization acts. In this very 
session, Congress is again seriously considering legislative reorganization. 
- All of us are familiar with the Hoover Commission reports and their role in 
updating the Federal Government. The Federal Judiciary has been modernized. 


in many ways such as by adoption of the Federal Rules of Civil and Criminal 


Procedure. 


On the state level, the governor's office generally has been increased 
in staff and the executive departments and agencies modernized. Similarly, 
some state and local court systems have undergone meaningful reforms. 

_ Specialized courts have been created to hear particular types of cases. Most 
citizens are familiar with these special courts such as the small claims 


courts, traffic courts, domestic relation courts, police courts and juvenile 


courts. Judicial salaries have been increased, and most state courts have 


modern rules of procedure patterned after the Federal Rules. 


On the other hand, our state legislatures hobble along employing legis- 
lative techniques formulated centuries ago. Consequently, state legislatures 
are incapable of meeting modern needs. They have shirked their responsibilities 
in meeting the social, economic and political needs of the people. For the past 
30 years and more the people have bypassed state legislatures and have turned | 
to Washington for solutions to one problem after another: housing, mass trans - 
portation, public works, health, airports, highways, crime prevention, edu- 


cation, poverty prevention and on ad infinitum. States today are largely 


administrative provinces of the Federal government in carrying out federal-aid 
programs. The vacuum created by state legislative inaction has been filled by 


congressional action. 


Some Reasons For State Legislative Stagnations 


What are the reasons for our out-of-date, malfunctioning state legis-_ 
latures ? While part of the answer to this question may vary from state to 


state, some common evils exist in most state legislatures. 


Legislative Sessions Are Too Short 


State legislative sessions are too short to allow time for a proper 


consideration of today's pressing needs. Thirty-one state legislatures meet 


for one short session of 30 to 90 days every two years. The other states meet 


for slightly longer periods, but the length of these sessions is still inadequate 


when measured against the tasks which should be performed. The vast in- 


crease in the number of special sessions proves the need for more regular 


sessions. Over 2/3 of the state legislatures had special sessions in the last 


legislative year. 


Congress now meets most of each year. This, of course, has not always 
been the case, as Congress initially was a part-time job. However, with 
accelerating needs, the day of treating a congressional office as part-time 
employment is gone. Likewise, the need for responsive state legislation has 
accelerated. Unfortunately, however, the office of state legislator is still 
regarded as an incidental part-time function to be performed for a month or so 
every 2 years. The facts refute this ancient notion. Almost continuous sessions 
of state legislatures are required if they are to meet the legislative require- 


ments and opportunities of our day. 


Mandatory Adjournment Deadline 


A tremendous amount of confusion is engendered by mandatory adjourn- 
ment deadlines -- and only 10 states have no such limitation on the length of 
their regular sessions. While starting at a snail's pace, the legislature is 
swamped with proposed legislation during the last fleeting moments of the 
session. Frequently a "bill a minute''is passed during this time. Take 
Maryland as an illustration. Some 1860 bills have been introduced and only 
171 passed to date. With a March 30 adjournment deadline it is obvious that 


over 1500 bills will be considered or ignored in the adjournment rush. 


The legislative process is -- and should be -- a continuous one. State 
legislatures should face problems when the need arises and not in short 
periodic spasms every two years. In my opinion, state legislatures should 


have annual sessions of at least six months' duration -- but without a fixed 


a Oe 


adjournment deadline -- or they should meet four times a year for shorter 


periods of time. 


State Legislators Are Grossly Underpaid: Leadership 
Comes From Outside Legislative Halls 


The financial sacrifice which legislators are called upon to make is so 
great that able men and women shun this essential public service. The pay of 
a state legislator reaches from a low of $100 per year (New Hampshire) to an 
average yearly salary of $2,500 in 34 states. Some state legislators are paid 
less than their secretaries -- if indeed they have secretaries, which in most 


instances they do not. 


Some states pay their legislators on a per diem basis rather than a fixed 
yearly salary. And the pay situation is not getting much brighter. In the past 
November elections, the people of Massachusetts and Oklahoma defeated 
measures which would have increased the pay of their state legislators. One 
leading Maryland legislator of great prominence recently told me that he 
devotes so much of his time to legislative business that his salary figures out 


to about 50 cents per hour! 


Underpaid state legislators are the natural prey of powerful lobbyists . 
with vast sums of money to spend as representatives of big business, big 
labor, big utilities and other special interests. Legislative direction and 
leadership thus comes from outside the legislature. The fact is that in some 


states more lobbyists register to promote and defeat legislation than there 


are legislators. 


Just recently, Senator Paul Simon, who has served many terms in the 


Illinois Legislature, stated that: 


"A few legislators go so far as to introduce bills that 

are deliberately designed to shake down groups which 

oppose them and which will pay to have them withdrawn. 

"These bills are called ‘fetchers,' and once their 

sponsors develop a lucrative field, they guard it 

jealously. "' 
This same state Senator also commented that 'Budget-making is handled by a 
self-perpetuating clique behind closed doors. Millions of dollars -- approxi- 


mately half the state's total revenue -- now are frozen in ‘earmarked! funds 


guarded by special interest lobbies. "' 


To augment their salaries some Connecticut legislators recently 
collected unemployment compensation insurance -- ''jobless'' pay benefits -- 
during the regular session of the Assembly. A bill to curb this practice, 
while openly unopposed, never even reached the House floor for a roll call 


vote. 


In 1954 the American Bar Association undertook a national campaign 
to raise congressional pay from $15,000 on the basis that congressional 
service was then a full-time job. I served (without compensation) as General 
Counsel to the Federal pe on this subject. The salary increase to 
$22,500 then made has now been further increased to $30,000. The pay of 
our state legislators should likewise be increased. State government is big 


business today. 
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The Legislative Process Requires Overhauling 


The entire state legislative process of proposing, considering and 
adopting legislation requires effective revision. Never has there been in any 
state legislature an over-all modernization of legislative organization and 
procedure. Piecemeal palliatives have been adopted by some legislatures, 


but such measures are too few and too inadequate. 


The Committee System 


The committee system ina typical state legislature is laughably archaic. 
Yet state legislatures rely heavily upon their committees for so-called ''detailed 
consideration"' of bills. Most assuredly effective floor consideration of bills is 


not given by the legislature as a whole. 
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It is imperative that a rational committee structure be established to 
assure that veitidiaie consideration is in fact accorded to proposed legislation 
and that bills are expeditiously reported out of committees for a vote by the 
legislature. As the matter now stands, state legislatures out-do Congress by 


their arbitrary pigeonholing of legislation. 


State legislatures should employ effective steering committees to screen 
the mass of bills introduced, with an eye toward eliminating duplicate bills 
and assigning bills to appropriate committees. Many committees can be 
completely eliminated since they largely duplicate the work of other com - 
mittees. There are at least 18 states which have 50 or more regular com- 


mittees in both houses of the legislature combined. The legislatures of Florida 
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and Mississippi each have nearly 100 committees, while the legislatures of New 
York and Pennsylvania -- both of these latter states having more population 
than Florida and Mississippi -- have only 64 and 51 committees respectively. 
Likewise, some committees in the North Carolina Legislature have a member- 
ship as high as 62 members, while New York's maximum size for a house 


committee is only 20. These examples could be multiplied again and again. 


Considerable time could be saved in the legislative process if the com- 
mittees would conduct hearings by subject matter rather than by specific bill. 
Of course, this is not possible in those states -- such as Connecticut -- which 
require mandatory public hearings for each and every bill introduced ir- 


respective of whether such bills are duplicates. 


Many state legislatures do not have meaningful cut-off times beyond 
which new legislation cannot be introduced. Indeed, 11 states impose no 
cut-off time whatsoever. The result is that countless bills are introduced and 
passed in the final minutes of the legislative session. The consideration given 


these bills is almost nil. Some legislation is introduced and passed almost 


instantaneously. 


Legislative Councils Are Of Little Assistance 


Legislative councils or similar bodies have been established in 42 states. 
Originally these councils were established to function as permanent legislative 
research committees. They are supposed to meet in between sessions and 
consider and recommend alternative solutions to proposed legislation. If 


effectively employed, such a body would indeed be a genuine legislative aid. 
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The fact is, however, that many of these councils have become either overly 
burdened with research staffs or, to the other extreme, have insufficient staff 
required to get their tasks done. Some are manned by state legislators who use 
per diem pay from this service to eke out a living. And the size of these 
councils is unrealistic -- from 5 members in South Carolina to 260 members 

in Pennsylvania. Measured by effective work produced, most of these legislative 


councils warrant their derisive label -- "little legislatures. '' 


Excessively Long, Ancient And Unworkable Constitutions 


Many state legislatures are hamstrung because they are laboring under 
excessively long, ancient and unworkable constitutions. Louisiana's Constitution 
contains over 200, 000 words, almost twice the length of the Federal Constitution. 
Over 2/3 of the states operate under constitutions which were adopted or became 
effective in the 18th or 19th centuries. Lengthy constitutions with vague and 
numerous amendments (Louisiana's Constitution has been amended 439 times) : 
are difficult to understand even for lawyers -- not to mention the difficulty 


encountered by those not trained in constitutional interpretation. 


State constitutions should contain only fundamental provisions on the 
organization of governmental power and the rights of citizens. However, some 
state constitutions contain provisions completely ill-adapted to such a basic 
statement of fundamentals. For instance, California's Constitution contains 
provisions relating to the taxing of nut-bearing trees under four years of age 
and the length of rounds in prizefights. And Louisiana's Constitution contains 


a map of the state highways in its text. There is no justification for these pro- 
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visions in a state constitution. 


When state constitutions specifically earmark a high proportion of tax 
revenues, the legislature's power to adapt the state's spending policies to 
pressing needs is seriously handicapped. The consequence is a demand for 


federal spending for activities which should have been initiated and financed 


by the state. 


State Legislators Lack Adequate Staff And Office Facilities 


Another obstacle to the effectiveness of our state legislatures is the lack 
of adequate staff facilities for the lawmakers. This shows up in many ways, 
from the unavailability of stenographic assistance to help answer their mail 
to the absence of professionally trained committee staff people to research 
issues. Obviously, if the legislative branch is to uphold its position as a fully 
coordinate arm of state government, it must be equipped to give able analysis 
to the great mass of proposals and supporting documentation directed to it by 
the executive branch. Yet, although the bulk and complexity of issues coming 
before the legislatures has multiplied over the years, their staff resources 


remain meager or non-existent. 


Physical housing of the legislators has an important bearing on their 
legislative efficiency as well as on their public esteem and stature. However, 
it is the marked exception for a legislator to have a private office, unless he 
is a committee chairman or has some other position of leadership. Typically, 
legislators either are assigned to communal offices or have no office facilities 


whatsoever. Often they are reduced to looking at their mail and conducting 
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their business from their seats in the chamber, standing in the corridors, or 
working in any other available space, including telephone booths. Clearly such 
working conditions provide an undesirable setting for studying legislation or for 


conducting discussions with constituents or colleagues. 


Legislative committees are also deprived of desperately needed office 
facilities. For instance, the Oregon legislature has 40 legislative committees 


but only 14 committee rooms. 


North Carolina has completed construction of a new legislative building 
in Raleigh which will provide small private offices for all legislators. Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Texas now prévide a private office for each lawmaker. 
Certainly those who write the states’ laws require suitable places in which to 
work; state legislation suffers from this lack of staff and office facilities. 


Reapportionment -- A Shot Of Adrenalin For 
Inactive State Legislatures 


To protect their own selfish interests, malapportioned state legislatures 
have shamefully ignored the decadent conditions which exist. They adamantly 
refuse to change the status quo. However, the survival of state legislatures 
as a meaningful part of the governmental machinery of our Nation depends 
upon the adoption of far-reaching reforms and modernization. Such reforms 
must come now! State legislatures cannot afford to do their business in the 
Same archaic way in which they have for the past 100 years and more. 
Malapportioned legislatures have uncontrovertably demonstrated their 


persistent refusal to institute meaningful reforms. 
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The Supreme Court's "'One-Man, One-Vote'!' Pronouncement 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that both houses of a 
state legislature must be apportioned according to population -- ''one man, 
one vote.'' The Court's pronouncements in the reapportionment cases have 
stimulated our state legislatures into action, not only in reapportioning their 


legislatures but in making at least some meaningful inroads in modernizing 


the entire legislative process. 


Wave Of Reform 


A wave of reform is reverberating nationwide. Since the Court's 
decision in Baker v. Carr, in March 1962, either judicial, legislative or 
constitutional action has been taken in 42 of the 50 states on the reapportionment 
issue. Approximately 40 state legislatures are currently in session and some 


are giving further consideration to legislative apportionment. 


However, this wave of reform will be stopped ''dead in its tracks"' if the 
various proposals to provide unequal votes for Americans by altering the 
"one-man, one-vote'' requirement are written into our Federal Constitution. 
The only persons who stand to profit by such a constitutional amendment are 
the state legislators who would be forced out of office. Of course, the powerful 
lobbyists who support such legislators and who are flooding the Congress with 
mail urging the adoption of these inequitable measures would also gain by 


engrafting the principle of inequality into our Constitution. 


Again, we must remember that the current ''mess away from Washington"! 
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-- our state legislatures -- was not caused by the Supreme Court's reapportion- 
ment decisions. On the contrary, the ''mess'' was caused by malapportioned 
state legislatures. However, the Court's decisions did provide a way to break 
the barrier preventing reform. They paved the way for urgently needed 
remedies. Being more responsive to the needs of the people, the newly- 
apportioned legislatures are beginning to clean up their own houses. The 
American people should not allow the forces of reaction to block state legislative 
reform; for if such reform is blocked, we might just as well write-off our state 
legislatures as an essential element of our governmental system. We must 
remember that it is the state legislature which enacts, or should enact, the 
vast body of criminal and civil law which most intimately affects persons and 
property. This is why it is so important that state legislatures must be attuned 
to the needs of the peiisie and be capable of doing a good job. 


Senator Dirksen's Proposed ''Unequal Vote''! 
Constitutional Amendment 


I wish to discuss specifically Senator Dirksen's proposed ''Unegqual Vote"! 
constitutional amendment which would permit (under the appealing disguise of 
majority vote) the destruction of the one-man, one-vote principle. I realize 
that many proposals have been introduced in this session of Congress which are 
aimed at perverting in one way or another the equal vote principle of the re- 
apportionment decisions. However, since most of the publicity has been 
directed to Senator Dirksen's Amendment, I will confine my remarks chiefly 
to his proposal. Senator Dirksen's proposed amendment reads as follows: | 


"The right and power to determine the composition of the 
legislature of a State and the apportionment of the member- 
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ship thereof shall remain in the people of that State. 
Nothing in this Constitution shall prohibit the people 
from apportioning one house of a bicameral legislature 
upon the basis of factors other than population in 
apportioning a unicameral legislature, if, in either 
case, such apportionment has been submitted to a vote 
of the people in accordance with law and with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution and has been approved by 

a majority of those voting on that issue.'' (S.J. Res. 
2, 89th Cong., lst Sess. (1965)) 


The Dirksen Amendment Subverts The American Principle 
Of Equality 


By condoning unequal voting rights for state legislatures, the passage of 
the Dirksen amendment would be the first blow in the history of our Nation 
| chipping away the rock of constitutionally-protected rights and guarantees. 
The right to an equal vote is the bedrock of our democracy. Upon it rests all 
other rights. And implicit in the Supreme Court's reapportionment decisions, 
against which the Dirksen amendment is aimed, is the fundamental precept of 
judicial protection of this personal constitutional right to an equal vote. Under 


the Dirksen amendment that judicial protection is gone forever. 


The great American ideal is characterized by the principle of equality 


of man. 


The Declaration of Independence boldly proclaims:. ''all men are 


created equal. '"' 


Thomas Jefferson, the author of this great document, stated: ''For let 


it be agreed that a government is republican in proportion as every member 


composing it has his equal voice in the direction of its concerns. "' 
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Addressing himself to the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
Abraham Lincoln stated that: "Equality. . . is basic to a consideration of 


political and economic rights. "' 


In keeping with America's concept of human equality, the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution forbids a state to deny any person 


the "'equal protection of the laws.'"' 


Today especially, equality of voting rights vitally concerns all citizens 
of the United States. As stated by President Johnson: 


"It is wrong to deny Americans the right to vote. It is 
wrong to deny any person full equality because of the 
color of his skin. The promise of America is a simple 
promise: Every person shall share in the blessings of 
this land, and they shall share on the basis of their 
merits as a person. They shall not be judged by their 
color or by their beliefs, or by their religion, or by 
where they were born, or the neighborhood in which 
they live. '' 


That this towering ideal of equality is non-partisan could be proved by 
quotes from many Republicans. I choose to quote the greatest leader of that 


party Richard M. Nixon who said last Friday: ''The Republican Party must 


support both legislative and other programs that will serve the cause of equal 
rights for all American citizens. It must not compromise its strong position 


on civil rights for the purpose of gaining votes. '"' 


Adoption of the Dirksen amendment would be the first constitutional 
provision in the history of our Nation empowering the states to give voters 
unequal treatment. An equal vote cannot now be denied by a state because 


of where a voter's home is located. Under the Dirksen Amendment it can. 
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An equal vote cannot now be denied by a state because of a voter's religion. 
Under the Dirksen amendment it can. An equal vote cannot now be denied by 

a state because of a voter's occupation. Under the Dirksen amendment it can. 
An equal vote cannot now be denied by a state because of all the other undefined, 
arbitrary factors contained in the words ''factors other than population. '' Under 
the Dirksen amendment it can. And, regardless of what some may think, today 
constitutional rights are the same in all states. Under the Dirksen amendment 


they can vary from state to state depending on a majority vote of the people of 


each state. 


Tyranny Of The Majority 


The Dirksen amendment works its evil in destroying the ''American 
promise" of equality under the guise of another American principle -- majority 
rule. But up to now a citizen's constitutional rights could not be infringed 
simply because a majority of the people choose to do so. The 2/3 vote by 
both houses of Congress and 3/4 vote by state legislatures or conventions 
(which are to be chosen by malapportioned legislatures) hardly connotes wiping 
out of constitutional rights by a majority vote. Moreover, our forefathers 
were familiar with the power of a tightly organized minority to out-vote a 
majority so they did not write Senator Dirksen's proposal into the Constitution 
of the United States. Constitutional rights are not "'rights'' if they depend on 
the outcome of elections. Now a highly-organized minority composed of 
incumbent state legislators and lobbyists who live off of them hope to use the 
Dirksen amendment to fasten upon the unorganized majority perpetual minority 


control. Go back and read the Dirksen amendment. It does not allow a re-vote 
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when the unorganized majority awakens to what the organized minority has done 
to it. Small wonder the rush act is on. It is hoped that the owililetne comes 

late or never so that the current legislatures controlled by the minority can vote 
in the Dirksen amendment, thus assuring themselves a veto control over all state 
legislative action forever. The stakes are high. They always are when sucha 


"fast deal''is attempted. 


A full vote should not be dependent upon where a man lives. History has 
repeatedly warned of the ''tyranny of the majority. '' Let us not close our eyes 
to history's teachings. The Dirksen amendment contains the seeds of this 
"tyranny of the majority" by allowing a majority of the voters ofa state to 


debase, dilute and effectively destroy the most sacred right of equal franchise. 


The Genesis Of Malapportioned State Legislatures 


The precise concept of one house based on population and the second house 
based on geography or other arbitrary factors was not found in any of the 
original state constitutions. The original constitutions of 36 states provided 
that representation in both houses would be based completely or predominantly ~ 
on population. Congress provided in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 that: 

"The inhabitants of the said territory shall always be entitled to the benefits 


» « »« Of a proportionate representation of the people in the Legislature. "' 


When deviations from the equal-population principle came along they 
were clearly motivated by considerations of selfish advantage to particular 
interest groups. With the shift and concentration of population in the urban 
areas, the politicians representing the people in sparsely populated areas did 


not want to lose their offices or the power and other benefits that go with them. 
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This is the genesis of our malapportioned state legislatures. It is a false idea 
to assert that it is the tradition of America to have one house of a state legis- 
lature malapportioned. America's tradition is equality. Ours is a government 
‘of, by, and for the people.'' We should never define equality to mean inequality. 
By Not Providing For Judicial Review the Dirksen Amendment Allows 
The Malapportionment Of Both Houses Of A State Legislature; Sanctions 
Discrimination Based On Race, Religion, Sex or Other Arbitrary 


Criteria In Determining The Composition Of State Legislatures; And 
Permits The Freezing Of the Status Quo. 


The very first sentence of the Dirksen amendment provides that ''The 
right and power to determine the composition of the legislature of a State and 
the apportionment of the membership thereof shall remain in the people of that 
State. '' This sentence may be construed to allow the malapportionment of both 
houses of a state legislature, and federal and state courts would be powerless 
to interfere. While there may be some question as to whether judicial review 
is denied under the first sentence of the Dirksen amendment, under the 
second sentence no judicial relief is available once a particular apportionment 


scheme has received the approval of a majority of the people of a State. 


Thus, absent judicial review, states would be at liberty to sanction 
discrimination based on race, religion, sex or other arbitrary criteria in 
determining the composition of their legislatures. Moreover, state legis- 
lative apportionment would undoubtedly revert to the pre-Baker v. Carr era 
where less than 1/10 to 1/3 of the rural voters controlled one, or in many 
instances, both houses of the legislature. You will recall that pre-Baker v. 


Carr was an era in which 27 states had not been reapportioned in 25 years; 
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8 states had not been reapportioned in 50 years -- even though their state 
constitutions required decennial reapportionment. Indeed, under the Dirksen 
amendment, state legislators could have a ''field day'' knowing that they could 


apportion and determine the composition of their legislatures without fear of 


judicial review. 


Once a majority of the people in a state had approved an apportionment 
scheme under the Dirksen amendment, the apportionment may never be 
changed. Senator Dirksen's amendment does not provide for change ever. 
Regardless of how ineffectively the malapportioned legislature might function 
or how long a majority might be frustrated, the majority would be powerless 
to alter the existing apportionment set-up. Thus, by denying judicial review, 
by not providing for the subsequent submission of an approved apportionment 
plan to the people, the Dirksen amendment permits a perpetual freezing of the 
status quo. That is why I say the stakes are high -- very high -- for the 


current political bosses of state legislatures and their lobbyist friends. 


Majority Voter Approval Of A Malapportionment Plan Is Misleading 


The Dirksen amendment expressly provides for the malapportionment 
of one house of a state legislature so long as a majority of those voting express 
their approval of the plan. I have already stated that an American's basic 
right to an equal vote is not now and never should be dependent upon elections. 
However, voter approval of a reapportionment plan does not necessarily mean 
that the majority approves apportionment based on non-population factors. To 


the contrary, the "'approval'' may indicate only that the plan offered is an 
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improvement over the existing manner of apportionment. In other words, the 
Dirksen amendment does not require that the people of a state be given a fair 
choice of voting upon a system of representation based upon population or upon 
some other basis of representation. It is only common sense that the voters 
who are being discriminated against would approve any proposal which would 


even minutely increase their voting rights. 


How the majority may react is proved by the recent vote of the majority 
in Colorado for a malapportioned legislature when other advantages for that 
majority were provided in the same referendum. The U. S. Supreme Court 
properly ruled that a majority vote in one state cannot now amend the 


Constitution of the United States. Senator Dirksen's amendment would change 


that. 


The Dirksen Amendment Fails To Provide Standards 
For The Malapportioned House 


Under the Dirksen amendment it is provided that: "Nothing in this 
Constitution shall prohibit the people from apportioning one house of a bi- 


cameral legislature upon the basis of factors other than population. "' 


It is readily apparent from this provision that standards are totally 
lacking in governing the apportionment of the malapportioned house ofa state 
legislature. Thus, the Dirksen amendment allows for legislative districting 


based on racial or other factors. And the courts would be powerless to 


interfere. 
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The Dirksen Amendment Is Not Justified By The 
So-Called Federal Analogy 


Some supporters of the Dirksen amendment seek to justify it on the ground 
that the apportionment of one house of a state legislature on a non-population 
basis is analogous to the manner of representation provided by the Constitution 
for the Congress. Of course, this "'justification'’ has always been the rural 
politician's first line of defense in opposing any change in the status quo. The 


fact is, however, that the so-called "federal analogy'' is misleading and false. 


The underlying rationale upon which representation in the United States 
Congress is based is that the United States is a federation of independent 
sovereignties. The presently existing manner of representation provided for 
under the Federal principle was demanded by certain of these independent 
sovereignties before they would agree to relinquish a portion of their sovereignty 


to establish a central government. 


On the other hand, a state is not truly a federation of counties and 
political subdivisions in the sense that the latter preceded the former. To the 
contrary, the state is the creator and the local governmental units are the 
created. Moreover, representation in some state legislatures is based upon. 
an artificial division of the state into senate or house districts. Certainly 
these districts have no independent significance and are not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, sovereign or quasi-sovereign entities. To speak of 


federalism within a state is to reduce a great principle to an absurdity. 


The equality required by the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
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Constitution is equality of people -- not geography. Reliance on a so-called 


"federal analogy'' is simply an after-the-fact rationalization offered in defense 


of the indefensible, grossly malapportioned state legislatures. 


Conclusion 


The Dirksen amendment to provide voter inequality and minority control 
of state legislatures should not be adopted. It denies the most basic right of 


citizenship -- the right of every American to a full or equal vote. 


The next chapter in the struggle for voting rights in our Nation, after 


adoption of President Johnson's Voting Rights Bill, should not be such a 


backward step. 


Equality of man is the great ideal upon which our Nation was founded. 


‘It is also the towering ideal on which our leadership of the free world depends. 


We must not allow the issue here to be so beclouded by politicians and 
politics as to mislead the unorganized majority into enslaving themselves 
to well organized self-interest minority control forever. We deplore such 
tightly organized minority control in other nations. Yet it could happen in 
our Nation for many who say they are for President Johnson's Voting Rights 
Bill say they are also for the Dirksen amendment. In fact, they may be linked 
as a ''package'' by supporters of the Dirksen amendment. But, in reality, the 
two are totally at war in fact and principle. In all good conscience I urge 
that in the words of President Johnson ''It is wrong to deny any person full 


equality because of the color of his skin"' and "It is wrong to deny any American 


full equality for any reason, "' 


oe 
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Denial of equality denies all that America stands for. Again quoting President 


Johnson: 


"Every American citizen must have an equal right to 
vote. There is no reason which can excuse the denial 

of that right. There is no duty which weighs more 
heavily on us than the duty we have to ensure that right. "' 


The Dirksen amendment is contrary to what President Johnson here states. 


Every American should have not only an ''equal right to vote"’ but also an 


equal vote. 


I urge you to do all you can to insure the defeat of the Dirksen amendment. 
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April 6, 1965 


ACTION BULLETIN 


THE THREAT TO "ONE MAN ONE VOTE" 


(The Campaign Against Legislative Reapportionment At A Glance- 


The 
Threat: 


The 
Present 


Where We Are, What Needs To Be Done.) 


Shall the Supreme Court’s “one man-one vote” ruling remain in force? 

On June 15, '°604. the Court ruled that population was the only consti- 
tutional basis cr which to apportion both houses of a2 bicameral state 
legislature. Since the decision, 12 states have changed their districts 
to give equal votes to rural and urban residents. Another 20 states 

are under Federa! court orders to reapportion their legislatures this 
year. 


A high-powered, well-financed campaign is underway to keep state legis- 
latures in the firm control of the small-town lawyers, farmers and 
businessmen who have run them for many years. The campaign, which is 
strongly supported by anti-labor, anti-civil rights forces, is being 
waged on Federal and state levels. 


Federal = “The Dirksen Amendment" (S. Res. 2) now before Congress — 
would nullify the Supreme Court decision by enacting a constitutional 
amendment that would permit states to reapportion ome house of a bi- 
cameral legislature on “factors other than population,” subject to 
approval by a majority of the people in a state referendum. "Other 
factors” could be anything - wealth, education, property, and it would 
tend, particularily in the South, to keep minorities from being properly 
represented in one body and give that body virtual veto power over 
state action on labor, public welfare, civil rights matters, etc. 


State = To pressure Congress, state legislatures are being urged to 


petition Congress for a constitutional convention to consider the 
Dirksen amendment and possibly other amendments. 


In Congress: A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee under Senator Birch 
Bayh (Dem., Ind.) should resume hearings on the Dirksen amendment on 


Situation: April 13. The House Judiciary Committee is scheduled to begin hear- 


ings April 7. Two-thirds of both bodies must approve the Dirksen 
amentment before it can pass. This looks like a certainty in the 
Senate, It looks less sure in the House where the showdown will most 
likely come. If the amendment passed Congress it would then have to 
be ratified by three-quarters or 34 of the state legislatures - legis- 
latures mostly controlled by men whose political power depends on 
keeping the old system, 


In the States: About 21 state legislatures have passed resolutions 


asking Congress to call a constitutional convention; (seven of these 
are of doubtful validity since they were passed in 1962). About 20 
state legislatures are still in session, If 14 of them pass such 
resolutions that may be enough to require a convention. Even if 14 
fail to do that, pressure mounts with each state that passes a 
resolution for Congress to act on the Dirksen amendment. 
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Visit your Senators and Congressmen and register your opposition to 
the Dirksen amendment. Back home, send delegations to your state 
legislators and urge them to oppose any resolution calling for a 
constitutional convention and if your legislature is malapportioned, 
to work for its reapportionment on a strict “onue man one vote" basis. 


(The pamphiet, "The Vote Shrinkers", gives you greater detail on this 
issue and presents a broader program of action.) 
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STATEMENT 


of 
HOWARD M. SQUADRON 
on behalf of the 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


on 


S. J. Res. 2, 37, 44 


Dealing with Apportionment of State Legislatures 


Submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments 
of the 


Senate Committee on the Judiciary 


May 14, 1965 


Stephen Wise Congress House 
15 East 84 Street 
New York, N. Y. 10028 


The American Jewish Congress is an organization.of American Jews deeply 
committed to the preservation of civil and volitical equality. We believe that 
the liberty and equality of all Americans is best insured by the guarantees 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States. A citizen's right to vote 
free of arbitrary dilution by state action has long been recognized as funda- 
mental to the democratic form of government. Anything less than equality as a 
standard for the apportionment of the membership of our state legislatures is 
an invitation to arbitrary discrimination. For that reason, we appreciate this 
opportunity to present our views to this Committee on the matter of legislative 
apportionment. | 


The Supreme Court Decisions 


When the Supreme Court issued its decision in Baker v. Carr in 1962 


(396 U. S. 186), the problem of malapportionment of state legislatures had grown 
to alarming proportions. Partly by deliberate distortion and partly by inaction, 
legislatures in almost every stats had brought about a grave disproportion of 
representation of the veople in their deliberations and decisions. Generally, 
this disproportion favored rural areas over the cities and suburbs. 


In Baker v. Carr, the Supreme Court held that irrational standards of 


apportionment causing a disproportion of representation of the voting population 
violated the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Two years 


later, in Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U. S. 533, it held that the principle of equality 


‘embodied in that amendment required that seats in both houses of a bicameral 
state legislature must be apportioned on the basis of population. 


The Proposed Amendments 


This Committees is now considering a number of resolutions proposing an 
amendment to the United States Constitution to reverse the Supreme Court rulings, 


at least in part. Principal attention has been given to the resolutions 


introduced by Senator Dirksen for himself and 37 other Senators (S. J. Res. 2), 
and by Senators Church (S. J. Res. 37) and Javits (S. J. Res. hh). 
The amendment proposed in S. J. Res. 2 would state that the power to 
apportion a state legislature "shall remain in the people of that state." It 
would go on to declare that nothing in the Constitution shall prohibit apportion- 
ment of one house of a bicameral legislature on the basis of factors other than 
population or from giving reasonable weight to such factors in apportioning a 
unicameral legislature, It would permit such departures from the equal population 
principle only if the apportionment plan was approved by a majority in a popular 
referendum. 

S. J. Res. ll) is the same as S, J. Res. 2 except in two respects: First, 
it would omit the first sentence generally declaring that the power to apportion 
remains with the people. Second, it appears to permit the people, in a referendu 
to direct that such apportionment be made after each decennial census. 

S. J. Res. 37 provides simply that apportionment of one house of any bi- 
cameral state legislature may be on any “reasonable system of representation" 
other than equal representation, with the approval of a majority of the electorak 

The American Jewish Congress urges rejection of these proposed amendments 
on the simple ground that there is no reason to restore, even in part, the evil 
of inequality of representation. We believe that equal repre sentation is and 
should be the constitutional standard for legislative apportionment and we there- 
fore oppose any measures that would undo the rights protected by the Supreme | 
Court decisions. 

The sanctity of the right to vote and the principle that one citizen's 
vote carries as much weight as every other citizen's vote distinguishes our 
nation from the totalitarian states. We oppose any effort to amend the Constitu- 
tion to enable a state, in effect, to declare that some citizens are superior 
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to others by giving them a greater voice in the control of their government. 


In support of our position, we propose, first, to review the evils that the 
Supreme Court decisions dealt with and then to argue that they would be perpete 
uated by the proposed constitutional amendments. 


The Evils of Legislative Malapportionment 


At the time the Supreme Court issued its decision in Baker v. Carr, the 


systematic stifling of the will of the majority of the people of the several 
states in legislatures controlled by minority interests had resulted in impotency 
in dealing with many critical state problems, notably education, transportation, 
housing and employment. Demands for essential legislation to meet vital urban 
needs and for new approaches to rapidly expanding suburban populations had been 
neglected in furtherance of the minority rural interests. Despite their dis- 
proportionate contributions to state tax income, underrepresented city dwellers 
had been obliged to accept per capita returns in appropriations for legitimate 


state functions at grossly inadequate levels. 


a 


As a result of state legislatures consistently unresponsive to the claims 
of the underrepresented, the whole concept of federalism and our scheme of 
representative democracy had been distorted. Citizens deprived of a state forum 
| for legitimate claims were forced to turn to local tax levies and Federal aid 
to supplement or supplant funds that should have been allocated by the state. 
More fundamental than these concrete manifestations of malapportionment 
was its basic conflict with democratic principle. The weighting of votes to 
favor a political party, a geographic area or a particular segment of the popula- 
tion to the detriment or exclusion of other groups or areas is discriminatory 


on its face. Any deliberate discrepancy in the value of an individual vote 


must be regarded as a denial of equality. 
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It was sometimes claimed that basing representation strictly on popu- 
lation would create distortions, since small city areas would have the same 
or greater strength in the government as large out-state areas. But area as 
such does not deserve representation in legislatures. It is the people who 
must be represented. 

In fact, this argument disguises, but imperfectly, an entirely different 
concept -=- that rural voters should be given extra legislative strength because 
of their inherent superiority, on various counts, over urban voters. While this 
justification is rarely offered explicitly, the veil has occasionally been lifted. 
Thus, one of the delegates to the New York State Constitutional Convention of. 
189), which adopted the malapportionment system later stricken down by the 
courts, said: | 

eee the average citizen in the rural district is 
superior in intelligence, superior in morality, 
superior in self-government, to the average 
citizen of the great cities... 

We submit that it is manifestly improper, in a democracy, for the eovern- 
ment to make such judgments as to the respective value of its citizens. It 
is to prevent just such judgments that our system of government embodies what 


Justice Cardozo once described as "the mandates of equality and liberty that 


bind officials everywhere." Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. S. 73, 88 (1932). 


The Effect of the Proposed Amendments 


The proposed amendments would preserve, at least in part, a status quo 
badly in need of change. They would, at the same time, invite further encroach- 
ments on constitutional principles, 

To begin with, both S. J. Res. 2 and S. J. Res. hl would permit the states 
to apportion one house of a bicameral legislature on any basis whatever, no- 


matter how unreasonable. They place no limits on, and provide no safeguards 


he 


against, completely arbitrary apportionment. (This is made clear by the fact 


that, in both resolutions, it is specified that, in apportioning a unicameral 
legislature, only "reasonable" weight may be given to factors other than 
population. The clear implication is that, as to one house of a bicameral 
legislature, use of such factors could be entirely unreasonable. ) 

One result of this, of course, is that apportionment could be based on 
income, ownership of land, sex, religion or even race. Commenting on this 
aspect of the Dirksen Amendment, the Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York has said (Committee Report, 
published in "The Record of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York," 


Volume 20, No. 4, p. 229, at p. 235): 


The amendment might thus invite attempts at districting 
based on racial criteria or arbitrary criteria having 
racial or other discriminatory overtones. It is patently 
undesirable to have an amendment which might, for ex- 
ample, be reliec on to undermine the safeguards of the 
Fifteenth Amendment.... 


(The limitations of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amendments would p 
have no effect since the most wecently adopted amendment would supersede then. ) 
But even if no new form of malapportionment were introduced, perpetuation of 
the old evils would be bad enough. 

It is no answer to say that the evils would be partly corrected since 
at least one house of the legislature would reflect the interests that have 
previously been shortchanged. Legislatures representing a minority of the 


voters would still have a veto power over all legislative action. There is 


no reason in justice or principle for such an arrangement. 


*S. J. Res. 37 would presumably avoid this result by permitting only "another 
reasonable system of representation.” This leaves a large area of doubt as 
to the effect of the amendment. 
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Arguments for the Amendments 


One argument often offered for allowing one house of a legislature to be 
apportioned unequally is what is familiarly referred to as the "federal analogy.” 
It rests on the fact that the United States Congress is composed of a House of 
Representatives based on population and a Senate composed of two members from each 
state. The analogy has no application to state legislatures. As a historical 
matter, the constitutional provisions pertaining to the Senate were the result 
of a compromise to induce the states to cede up a measure of their sovereignty 
to a Federal union. Under that compromise, each state retained an equal voice 
in one house of the Congress. The Senate organization was a specific exception 
to the principle of equality. The analogy has no validity becausé the foundation 
of the Senatorial compromise is state sovereigmty, whereas counties and towns 
have no sovereign existence apart from the state, which created them and can alter 
or eliminate them in whole or in part, 

It is also argued that the Supreme Court decisions defied history and 
nullified practices long sanctioned by tradition, that they had the effect of 
destroying local governmental subdivisions and ignoring essential economic, geo- 
graphic and other elements of practical politics. But if it is tradition we are 
serving, there is a more venerable tradition to honor. James Madison, in his 


Memorial and Remonstrance Against Religious Assessments to the General Assembly 


of the Commonwealth of Virginia said, "But the representation must be made equal, 
before the voice either of the Representatives or of the Counties, will be that 
of the people." Thomas Jefferson similarly denounced inequality of representation 
under the Virginia Constitution and consistently supported the principle of 
apportionment on the basis of population, as did the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 


by providing for apportionment of seats in the territorial legislatures on that 


basis alone. 
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Finally, it is argued that any malapportionment is permissible if it is 


approved by a majority of the peoples accordingly, S. J. Res. 2, 37 and ll all 
provide for submission of unequal apportionment measures to popular referendun. 
This argument is contrary to fundamental constitutional principles. The purpose 
of embedding rights and guarantees in a written constitution is to make sure that 
they are not abrogated by majority vote. 

Thus, our system of government does not permit suspension of freedom of 
speech or freedom of religion by popular vote. Racial segregation cannot be 
imposed by majority will. The right to an equal share in the selection of those 


by whom we are governed must similarly be protected against arbitrary action. 


Malapportionment Perpetuated 


There is no blinking the fact that much of the drive for these proposed 
constitutional amendments come from those elements in the population that are 
threatened with loss of power because of the Supreme Court decisions. The irony 
of the present situation is that, if Congress were to approve one of these 
resolutions and send it to the states for ratification, it would be passed on by 
the legislatures of the states, many of which are still unrepresentative. Thus, 
the determination whether malapportionment is to continue would be made by 


legislatures distorted by malapportionment. Reform would be blocked by the very 


agencies in need of reform. 


% Moreover, a referendum may be only a choice between evils which does not and 
cannot show majority support for unequal representation as such. As the New 
York City Bar Association Committee Report referred to above points out 


(at p. 235): 


eee voter approval may indicate, not satisfaction with 
the apportionment proposed, but simply that it is 
regarded as an improvement over the existing apportion- 
ment. 


Te 


Much of the effort to press one of these amendments through at this 
session of Congress is attributable to the fact that it is regarded as essential 
to place it before the state legislatures before they are brought into con- 
formity with constitutional requirements. To submit an amendment to the Con- 
stitution for ratification by the same legislators who are struggling to survive 
in the face of imminent loss of power is either cynical or naive. We submit 
that the present state legislatures have too direct an interest in the issue 
to pass on it objectively. 

The validity of this point is established by an examination of the states 
that have adopted resolutions memorializing Congress to call a convention to 
amend the Constitution along the lines proposed in the pending resolutions. 

All but one of the nineteen states in which such a resolution has been passed 
by both houses of the legislatures are presently represented by malapportioned 
legislatures, which will have to be redistricted to provide equal representae 
tion -=- unless the Constitution is so —_, The extent to which each of 
those eighteen state legislatures naydepart from the standard of population 
equality in their districts is demonstrated most graphically by examining 

(A) the percentage of each state's population that can elect a majority to con- 
trol one house of the legislature and ( B) the disparity between the population 


figures for the most populous and least populous districts in each state. 


The figures are as follows: 


* The exception is Oklahoma, where the legislature was reapportioned before 
the resolution was adopted. 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Percentage 


Electing 
Ma jority 


27.6% 
12.8 
33-3 
22.2 
16.6 
19.0 
14.2 
20.3 
16.1 
36.6 


Largest 


634 ,864. 
331.5192 
31 ,686 
185 ,4ke 
93 ,460 
64 ,423 
492 ,428 
23,015 
79 ,OL6 


Smallest 
District 


31,715 
3 ,868 
Lb ,92T 
1 ,876 

915 
2,241 

15,481 
3,936 

89k. 


51, ToT 18 ,824 
New Hampshire 43.9 Lj 8 
New Mexico i4.9 262 ,199 1,874 
South Carolina 2313 276 , 382 8 ,629 
South Dakota - a3 a4 43,288 10 ,039 
Tennessee 39.7 50,105 Se ye {> 
Texas 30.3 1,243,158 147 , 454 
Utah 2133 64,760 9,408 
Virginia hO.5 95 ,O64 21 ,825 


CONCLUSION 


The Dirksen, Church and Javits amendments would introduce into the United 
States Constitution for the first time, a guarantee of inequality. That would 
be a complete repudiation of all our government has stood for since the year of 
its Independence. The proposed amendments would approve and place beyond 
challenge any system of representation that singled out some classes of citizens 
as less worthy of a voice in public affairs than others. That, too, would give 
the lie to our Declaration, almost two centuries ago, that "all men are created 
equal.” 

The American Jewish Congress respectfully suggests that the Supreme Court 
decisions in the apportionment cases were right, that they strengthen our 
democratic system and that they increase the effectiveness of our Federal form of 


government. Recourse to constitutional amendment is a grave step to be taken 


only when the need is clear. No such clear case for the proposed amendment has 


- been made. 


HOWARD M. SQUADRON, Chairman, 
Commission on Law and Social Action, 


. JOSEPH B. ROBISON American Jewish Congress 
BARBARA FLICKER, 


Of Counsel 


June 10, 1965 


The Hon. Eamanuel Celler 
House Judiciary Committee 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cellier: 


Mr. Farmer would like to testify at the reapportion- 
ment hearings that will be held on June 23, 24 and 25. 


I would appreciate your letting me know as soon as 


possible whentis appearance before the Sub-Committee 
can be scheduled. 


Yours truly, 


George A. Wiley 
Associate National Director 
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TO. . : Le | Board of Directors, Amer icati Civil Liberte ‘Urtion jE 
- ' Northern California. * - 


“ & 3 *@ 
? 


FROM: John Henry Merryman 


SUBJECT; . : Legislative peg nt Iesue aes 


¢ I have prepasted ‘this: “statement in the veneer that’ ie wi 
‘be of ‘assistance to the Board in ‘its deliberations at ‘the’ ‘July’ Meét< 
ing. ,The statement ‘ig in two parts. In the first’ I try to clarify 
the issue, which ‘is avery complicated and confused one. In the secind 
part. I. make a specific proponey’ for action by ‘the ‘Board. ees 


Le 


. The Supreme Court of the United States, in a series of 
‘decisions culminating in 1964; “held that the United States Constitution 
(specifically the equal” gieeceueias clause of the Fourteenth" Amendment ) 
requires. ‘that. seats in, 6 h houses of a bicameral staté legislature ‘be 
apportioned a as. pearly” as possible on a population basis. “All of: these 
decisions were téached by a divided court. They have been received’ 
by a divided legal profession. Many responsible legal scholars; zl 
| including. men. .who. exe deeply devoted to civil liberties, disapprove 
of the. ‘principle’ enunciated, in the culminating decision.‘ Some of them 
baiieke, Het Bei ‘Court decidéd wrong. Others believe that whéther the 
| Court.was righ OF. “wrong is irrelévant; if the Constitétion means what 
the, Court . gaid i€ means, they think it should: be améndéd: ~ There ‘have 
been, 8 trong. seact ions, in other quarters to “the apport iénmént éabes. > 
ae Some. Of: these. reactions are badly motivated and badly ¢énceived: Others 
_ are. the result, of careful deliberation by ‘responsible people with a” 
deep concern. for civil liberties. ‘ 


> %&~ i: e% 
we a td 3 r 


ahs cAty AehRLE Stair 2 cee 


Se “Ta the ‘United States Congress’ the yeaction’ has taken: the 
form, of ‘satibaa® proposals to amend the’ United Stares’ Conéti¢ution. es 
These. proposals, vary widely in’ form and substette.” ‘The’ Américan Civil 
-, jdberties. Union of Northern California has béer‘asked ‘by! the national 
office. of the’ American Civil Liberties. Union to devite its’ full ists 
ie action’ energy. and resources to'o opposit Lbrr, not’ to’ any one’ proposal, 


“nif? 


ae “but to. all of them. Le af We , join: in such” an effort et: mut “be* because we 


are a civil liberties organization, not a general social action organiza- 
tion. What is the civil liberties issue? 


Apportionment Issue - page 2 


There is no proposal to take the franchise from anyone. 
The same Congress that is considering these amendments is also busily 
working on voting rights legislation intended to strengthen the rights 
.O£ citizens to register and vote. The two lines of activity are not 
inconsistent. Of course we. should oppose any legislation or con- 
stitutional. amendment. that: sought ‘directly or. indirectly to deprive 
. sindividuals of voting i Wik ooog  iepemaae clearly be a ‘violation of 
civil liberties. Bs. 8S . Pare *. 


Everyone has his. owh method ak aati at some. conclusion 
about the nature of civil liberties, but certsinly no one would say 
that they are defined by the Supreme Court. The fact.thét the Supreme 
Court held as it did.does not. Sélve. the protien; ‘At: creates it. Civil 
libertarians », ine luding this. ‘Board, have frequent ly, disagreed with the 
Court. As obvious recent..examples I need only ‘mention thé Smith Act 
and obscenity decisions, The’ Gourt is not .always ‘right on-civil 
liberties (or..on other issues, as those senior citizens whose memory 
extends back. to the’ New Deal will confirm). Nor is precedent for 
constitutional amendments overruling Supreme Court decisions lacking; 

both the Eleventh and the Sixteenth nents to the — States 
Constitution are ee a ? 

' There: is- no sweeping proposal .to: exempt a, atates from the 
Fourteenth and. Fifteenth Amendments - to- the. United States Constitution. 
The respons ible. . proposals, which: ate’ among - those we are. being asked 
to oppose, have.a.much narrower aim. They would allow the: states to 
use other factors, than population in apportioning seats. in. one of the 

houses of a picamares state masietartte. : : 


yt yt 


J peeve, S. 


fh seems sia the. states: this power. : Shae, are. inemiaated. in. wothug 
os rights and in. preserving citizen :participation “in the democratic pro- 
cesses ‘of government. through the voté. The constitutional: amendments 


ne ‘ : proposed include provisions. that; would gine. the. voters of. the: states 


ah: ‘representation in one of the two. houses of « bicameral state legislature 
' which was not. based ‘sOlely on population. Those who oppose such amend- 
- ments would leave the determination of the method of representation 

? entirely in the hands of the Supreme: ‘Court of.:the- United States. © That 
body is not elected. »!Its members: are appointed; by the Presidetit , sub- 
ject, to the approval of: that. Ahhouge’ of the ‘Congress which ig. not. ‘@ppor- 
| tioned. on:-a ‘pepulagion: basis: . the. Sériate. I am tiot: ‘being facetious 

when .I ‘suggest: that -iti‘is ‘arguable. that the decisions in question deprive 


se indiyiduals’ of voting rights, and: hence of civil. rights. It: is arguable 


| that. a proper ly drafted amendment to ‘the United ‘States. Constitut fon would 
 “gestore civil rights ‘and should be wappocted, ‘not: opposed, basa the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties. nae: | : | Sak ias3 
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“used soméhow embodied | an impermissible | dige crimination. So 


Apportionment Issue - page 3 


The bicameral legislature is a common phenomenon in Americen 
political life. Typically one house. is apportioned solely on'the basis 
- O£ -poptlation; typically: the’ other is. apportioned on other. -bases. The 
‘purpose, according’ to traditional American. political theory, is to 3 
‘avoid the tyranny of the* majority, to protect, minority. interests in 
. the “legislative process. The decisions in question deny the validity 
of! this: ‘theory ‘(for the’ states; not for. the Congress).. end insist. that 
‘both houses shall be ‘apportioned solely on the basis of population. 

. In this“ way the’ principal, pa not the sole, reason for 4. bicameral. 
 legislattire i8:temoved. One’ who is ‘convinced that. the. bicameral 
 ‘Jegis lature is a sound political institution end is concerned about the 
legislative representation of interests that are not adequately re- 

: presented’ by: population ought. to be Corjeerned about the effect of 


a. ee eee 


ao - There is no genekal ‘principle of non-discrimination. which 
forbids all distinctions among individuals, Neither. the. Constitution 
nor civil Iiberties principles forbid all kinds of discrimination; 
‘only the ‘wrong ‘kinds It is proper “to deny the vote to minors;. it, is 
. wrong ‘to deny it to Negroes. ' The ‘suggestion that other factors. than 
population might. legitimately be considered in legislative apportion- 
ment is simply another form of the principle that some kinds of dis- 
crimination are legitimate. It. is conceivable thet in some states 
under some circumstances it might be not only pexiss ible but. desirable 
~.to distinguish ‘between rural’ arid urban ereas in the. legislative appor- 
tionment process. In others régional balance or. adequate representa- 
:-tion' of different kinds of natural and human resources might be sought. 
It. is: conceivable that’ ofe or moze such factors, or others. I have. 
> fot thought of, ‘might “ in a given case. be proper ly. employed. in appor- 


" toning one: POF Oe two ‘houses: of a bicameral legislature. 


ae 3% se a IRs = no cizcumstances, of course, should discrimination 
’ based on racs or color ‘or belief be permissible, _ The courts must . 


retain the power ‘to ‘weviéw any proposed reapportionment, whatever . the 
basis*'selected, «Some ‘proposals’ seek only. to establish that the mere 
fact. that population is ndét the ‘sole basis would. not, , of. itself, | 

a: -render the’ herr. ‘unconstitutional. ” ‘Under such proposals. it .would. -be 


a ’ 


the nile before Congtess ‘would not require the ‘states 
to apportion the second house on a basis other than population but would | 
permit them to do so. Under the decisions in question they are not 

so permitted, Hence the peculiar result in the Lucas case, in which a 
legislative apportionment plan approved by the great majority of the 
voters'-of Colorado at’ a eneral’ eléction was. held unconstitutional, 

| Lf every’ eligible ‘voter. in Colorado had voted in. favor of that plan 
it would still, under ‘the’ ‘Teasoning in Luca3, be oid. It should be 


JO 
Pde ‘ $. 
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2 hinted that the voters who ‘approved that plied ‘weted on a ‘one man-one 
_.. -wote basis. They were not the victims of a ‘system of ma lapportion- 


ment’ that was controlled by those who were the beneficiaries of.it, as 


-. is still the case in a number: of states; that situation, of course, is 


intolerable.” But in Colorado the voters themselves had ‘the ‘opportunity 
- to vote'on a plan which provided that one house of the ‘legislature be 

' apportioned on a geographic - rather than a ‘population basis, .and the 
great majority of them voted in favor of it.:° Of what civil ‘libexty 
pattem deprive: themsélves? ¥ es Aa “eae coe 


es. oes If in thi ppciit tchamaint ‘ip. not locked into the political. system 
in the state; if there is a procedure available by which the voters 

can correct malapportionment; if this procedure is truly available at 

reasonable intervals of time and under realistic political circumstances; 

if an: ‘apportionment plan, while permitting representation. on.other than 

.@ pure population basis in. one. house of a bicameral legislature. AT. 


-- know of no proposal to go - farther than this) does not permit. invidious 


discrimination; if the. courts are. open to complaints about. the fairness 
of the plan and the procedure rts aah guest ‘adopted: ‘what civil liberty 


; of whom is infringed? a 


. | It is possible to. be: seduced. Bie simplistic ‘notions. and by 
fthe-comlians slogans. . “One man“one: vote" has both of these. attri- 
. -butes; it is simplistic. and it sounds good. © But I wonder whether - . 

- even the-most avid ‘devotee would ‘follow :it. all: the ‘way. ‘Negroes are 
outnumbered by whites and Negro voters are vastly outnumbered by white 
-. voters in all of the: ‘southern. states. If the one man-orie vote principle 

were pushed to the extreme, to the. point where all state offices .were 
filled on a state-wide basis by candidetes running at large in the state, 
in general elections in which each voter had one vote, no Negro would 
hold any elective office in any, southern state. Alabama has already 
moved..in this direction, and other southern © states, spurred by the. 
Supreme Court, will follow, . In some states Democrats out-number | 
‘Republicans; and in’ ‘others. the reverse is true. Ii a Zécent. Micccinn 
in,-Illinois to elect members. of the state legis lature’ ‘on an at-large: 
basis, Democrats dominated the election: much tore ‘strongly then they | had 
in..previous’ elections. These examples illustrate that a slogan, no. ) 
matter how high its sound or. how appealing * ite simplicity, cen create 
more problems than if solves. . 
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ao 4... As I see it, ‘the natiqndt ACLU aske too much. | It. aske that 
we oppose every proposed. ‘amendment , no matter how carefully. drawn,.. no’ 
matter how’ solicitous of individval rights. and democratic values,.if : 

it would permit the state to. consider anything’: other than pure popu- 
lation asthe basis for apportionment. I would rather see the American 
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Civil Liberties Union of Northern California (which has, to its credit, 
taken independent positions in the past and found itself justified 

by subsequent events) adopt a more complicated but more appropriate 
position. Accordingly, I have prepared the following resolution. If 
the signs are propitious on July 8, I propose to move that the Board 
adopt this resolution. 


RESOLUTION 


The Board of Directors of the ACLUNC opposes any attempt 
to amend the Constitution of the United States to permit legislative 
apportionment in the states on other than a population basis if: 


A. Such proposed amendment, while permitting apportion- 
ment on bases other than population, expressly or 
impliedly permits discrimination among individuals 
according to race, color, creed, or any other impermiss- 
ible basis, or if 


B. Such amendment does not guarantee to the citizens of 
each state adequate periodic opportunities to initiate 
and to adopt by popular vote alternative plans of legis- 
lative apporticnment, or if 


C. Such amendment does not guarantee the right to judicial 
review of both the procedure fcr adoption and the ccn- 

tent of any plan of legislative apportionment in any 

state. 
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AM A NEW EMERGENCY: HOUSE HEARINGS. BEGIN 


With unexpected suddenness, the House Judiciary Committee has announced the start 
of hearings this week on various legislative reapportionment bills. These are the 
House equivalents of proposals by Senator Everett M. Dirksen (R., I11,) and other 
members of the Senate to amend the U.S. Constitution so that states could apportion 
one house of their legislatures on factors other than population. The intent of all of 
these proposals is, of course, to upset the Supreme Court decisions of last year which 
require state legislatures to reapportion themselves as nearly as es on the basis 


of one man one vote, 


The House Committee hearings start this Wednesday, June 23, They will continue 


on June 24 and 25 and again on June 30, July 1 and 2. 


It may be possible to get the Committee to extend the hearings. We should make 
every effort to get the Committee to extend the hearings. We should make every effort 
to obtain an extension, The Committee says that since it held hearings last year on _ 
similar amendments it does not have to hold long hearings now, But this is scarcely 
justified. The proposals before Congress last year were primarily aimed at taking 
away the jurisdiction of the Federal courts over reapportionment cases, The current 
proposals to base reapportionment on factors other than population are sufficiently 

different to warrant the fullest possible examination. 


We Need Witnesses 


If you as a representative of a national organization or as an individual are in a 
position to testify against the proposals please ask to appear. Write to: 


Rep. Emanuel Celler, Chairman 
House Judiciary Committee 
Room 2137 

Rayburn Building 

Washington, D. ©, 20515 


} Whether you are able to testify or not, please write to Mr. Celler. Urge him fo 
cantinue the hearings until he has heard from all the witnesses who ask to speak. 
Letters should also be sent to other members of the House Judiciary Committee urging 

them to continue the hearings until all witnesses are heard and to vote against 


any constitutional amendment-that:would nullify the Supreme Court decisions that uphold the 
principle of one man, one vote, (A list of the Committee members is included in the 


NEWS BULLETIN). 


The Senate Needs to Héar From Us, Too 


The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments, under the chariman- 
ship of Senator Birch Bayh (Dem. 5 Ind.), has begun to hotd ctosed’ sessions om the Dirk- 
sen proposal and others like it. We anticipate that very shortly it will report some 
form of constitutional amendment to the full. Judiciary Committee. And the full Committee 
can be expected to clear the proposal for floor action soon after. that. 


What we need at this point is mail, letters to all members of the Senate urging them 
to vote against the Dirksen proposal (S. J. Res. 2) and any proposals to amend Fae” 
Constitution. 


Our failure to beat these amendments in Congress will mean the perpetuation of — 
malapportionment that has enabled small groups with vested interests to control state 
legislative programs. An ounce of effort now - telegrams and letters sent as sgon 4&8 you 
read this, may help us avoid such dangers and protect full voting rights. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE TO HELP FIGHT FOR "ONE MAN ONE VOTE" 


We are pleased to announce that the Leadership Conference On Civil Rights, at its 
last meeting, agreed to undertake the actual Hill campaign against the Dirksen amend- 
ment and similar proposals. This was in response to a suggestion made by Lawrence 
Speiser, chairman of the National Committee for Fair Representation. 


The Conference, as many of you know, coordinated the work of more than 90 national - 
organizations in support of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and presently coordinates their 
effort in behalf of the Voting Rights Act. The readiness of the Conference to oppose 
all reapportionment amendments underscores the civil rights implications of the fight 
for fair representation. The Conference and the National Committee will work closely 
together on this and we hope our joint effort will end in victory. 
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June 23, 1965 


Hon. John V. Lindsay 
30 West 44th Street 
New York, New York 


Congressman Lindsay: 


We roundly denounce the stand of your campaign manager, 
Senator Javits, on the issue of reapportionment and 

openly challenge you to repudiate him. Javits’ posit- 

ion, revealed today, allows for reapportionment on 

the basis of geography in addition to population--- 

an open invitation to racist gerrymadering, both South 

and North. This position on the federal reapportionment 
legislation now before Congress is in direct contra- _ 
diction to your often-repeated gyda st views aufpprdiny pelted 
We strongly urge that you accept p)this ', allenge and 


re= cpushil 
pudiate the Javit's position@ WK vf Len dpa 


The” Ome etn, ow Wet," 


por Lien | 


ZF Tax 
James Farmer 
National Director 


Congress of Racial Equality 


AV Vad “MEMORANDUM 


July 2, 1965. 
TO: ...Board of Directors > 


ACLU: of — California. 


FROM: Robert B. McKay, Associate Dean and Professor of Law, 
New Ore University School of Law 


SUBJECT: Proposed Constitutional Amendments on Apportionment 
| of State Legislatures | 


“: These comments are prepared at the request of the ACLU 
office in dew Yoon in a asinion as a reply to the memoranda of 
Professors Merryman and Packer. However, since there is no 
really official "line" on some of these matters, I should like 
tia adeeneae my remarks to you on a | somewhat more personal basis, 


particularly. since I had the gene fortune to meet some of you 


when T visited at Berkeley in 1960-61. 


The first. thing ah should be Said about the Dirksen 
Amendment, in its original form or as modified when reported 
out of the ‘subcommittee, is that the a no longer involves 
the relatively abstract question whether the Supreme Court was 
eight or ween requiring substantial population equality 
among election districts in state legislatures, The equal- 
copulation peaieainee an become in effect the meaning in this 


context of the equal protection clause of the fourteenth 
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amendment to the Constitupion. Similarly, it is not relevant 
for purposes of the presen discussion to consider whether the 
Supreme Court was justified in rejecting the a et 
analogy" as a rationale for stale tg si CO apportion « on om baer? 
of equality - in one house of a state Saint ubateniey ; MBG + 
The question now before the nation - and the question 
dumediately before you: - is whether the constitutional require- 
ment of substantial population dohality among legislative 
Sib eontatiod aidibicts 4a Both houses of « biemine) legislature 
is so intoierasaetasi te elciire ist to the drastic and seldom- 
exercised device of constitutional amendment. ‘Necessarily, tiie 
burden of persuasion reste ‘heavily upon ei proponents of this 
Siaetic change. “That obideation is especially severe in this 
instance because of ‘the specifically —" ~democratic character 
of the oe which aT Suge ta id suggests the permissibility ~ 
even desirability - of subverting majority rule, An t shall 
later note, the requirement that such a plan be: "approved by a 
majority of the voters of the state is not in fact, but only in 
form, a manifestation of ‘shibect | for brkhe majority sentiment. 
The central feature of the Dirksen Amendment, as of all 
the proposals, is a reliance on interest groups” as units of a 
representation, ‘However disguised by peference. to history, 


Mciyrrazp ly, roa hy poli tioal ‘auddvinions, the Agee fact is that the 
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proponents of these amendments advocate restraint ot aides: 
rule by. allowing the retention of a veto power in the hands of 
minority. interest groups, Professor Alexander Bickel, for 
example, has offered a startlingly frank justification for 
ethnic-group constituencies as follows: "y believe the Silk 
Stockings should be represented by a man UC 
and congenial to them, .....I think the same of .Negrees;, 
Puerto Ricans, farmers, and other distinguishable groups of 


reasonable size." Letter to Editor, 36 Commentary 3u (1963). 


Surely this is not the ACLU view of representative govern= 
ment. .1It seems perfectly clear that businessmen cannot arene 
be represented in legislative chambers by a busine dairy 
farmers’ by one of their’ own, ‘Negroes by a ‘Negro, and Lutherans 
by:a member of that denomination; In the first ES si 4aaei 
vidual is just a businessman, dairy Cniuer, ‘Wenn Silheran. 
He may be all of those or none of those: but ue aa sis of 
these groups-as such, simply because it is lean: Shae a iascwtte: 
is entitled to exercise a veto over decisions made by ee 
tatives of ‘the majority. Moreover, members of thease alleged 
interest groups do not ordinarily isolate themselves in par- 
ticular geographical areas around wateh election &t stries lines 


can be conveniently drawn, The heterogeneous community is the 


oh 
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genius of the American political system in which een, 
dairy farmers, Negroes, and Lutherans can all live together | 
and somehow come to a viable consensus through their elected 


saiiwocntatiee” 


‘The simple truth is that the opinions in the Reappor- 


tionment Cases reaffirmed the basic ideals of a representative | 


democracy in which aii verebt suffrage is the nearly realized 
ob jective. ea Proteseds Carl Auerbach has. cbserved: "Nothing 
is more fundamental to representative government - and therefore 
more constitutional - than the rules governing on electoral 
process” itself ee , a reason. consistent with the democratic 
ideals of equality and inajority - or minorities! 1 rule h . been | 
advanced for not effeetuating the: equal-population principle. 
Auerbach, The Reapportionment Cases: One Vote, One Value," T66u =. 
Supreme court Review 1, 66-67... 

oat be may well ask why) the Dirksen Amendment, Seis | 
ticularly as ‘reported out of. the subcommittee, does not watiery oe 
the democratic Lnpulne of representative. goverment: ube at 
would permit départare’ from equal. population in one house only 
after Seuch apporbichment® has heen approved by a majority 


of those voting on the issue. Moreover, proponents of change 


would point ud that the present version of the amendment provides 


for resubmission of such a plan at least every ten years. Yet 
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I believe that these provisions do not adequately protect 

against dilution of majority rule in its speeanl role in American 
government. The reasons are ouneeeais presale and I think 
not at all mysterious, 

Any non-population proposal for reapportionment presented 
to the voters must ordinarily come from the legtatapiecienens 
for initiated measures which I shall neimonk a separateiy); 
yet that is precisely the body that has the greatest interest 
in maintaining an unbalanced system of representalna in which 
self-preservation of incumbent legislators is likely to emerge 
as the controlling principle. Accordingly, the voters are not 
likely to be given a real ee to choose a truly equal- 
population basis for reapportionment. Instead, bhey:eserddlety 
to be presented with a choice between two alternatamens both of 
which may be unattractive to large groups of voters. This 
likelihood is particularly illustrated by the history of initiated 
measures in the several states in which reapportionment has been 
attempted by initiative. In Colorado, for example, where some 
have thought: the Supreme Court disregarded a 1962 popular vote 
rejecting the equality principle, the simple truth was that the 
so-called equal-population proposal submitted to the voters was 


unacceptable to the urban voters because it required at-large 
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elections of all representatives in the populous counties. 
This provision, which would obviously be disadvantageous to 
minority groups, whether ted 198611¢46us, or poksviesl, was 
not included in the beeahds Ww: federal plan” approved by the voters. 
Even in California there has never been presented ‘60 the vobene 
by initiative a clear sniones between a non-population formula 
and an equal-population formula free éf ‘other undesirable 
features, 

Moreover, even if it were so dtd Te to devise a dlear=out 
test of principle which could be rationally presented for 
popular decision (which I doubt), I do not believe it appropriate 
to submit to popular referendum a question that goes so clearly 
to the core of our 14 Ukebad and | re institutions. For the 
Same reason that the ACLU would oppose submitting to majority 
vote the question whether freedom of speech or religion’ shoule 
be sometimes breached, or snether Mkraration should be sometimes 
tolerated, I would oppose popular vote to permit ailution of 
the basic right to equality of the Peatehise: tee 

‘The issue presented to your board is one of high 
principle. I well understand the. appeal in the arzument - more 


or less overtly made, but certainly central to the issue - that 


~Northern Calitornia must retain a veto over all legislative 
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activity in the state. But I cannot see that this is basically 
different from allowing farmers in Iowa, “Porkchoppers” in 
Florida, or any other special interest group to retain the 
legislative power to approve or reject measures that are favored 
by substantial majorities in the state. I ask you to do no 

less than rise above what seem to me to be the speculative and 
narrowly parochial advantages offered by the Dirksen Amendment 
and to consider the larger issues of democracy implicit in the 
equal-population principle. This I believe to be the way of 


representative government and the way of the ACLU. 


~ 


t 
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Senator Jcseph Tydings 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Tydings, 
Congratulations on your excellent speech on reap- 


portionment. As you say, there is no§ more “important 


constitutional issue confronting the nation today." 
Very truly yours, 


United States 
of America 


(Not printed at Government expense) 


Congressior 
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Reapportionment—The Rotten Borough Amendments 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 
OF MARYLAND : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1965 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is 
with some trepidation that I rise for my 
first major speech. As a boy, I walked 
these Halls and stood on this floor with 
my late, adoptive father, Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings. I have been conscious 
since childhood of the great opportu- 
nities, and responsibilities, of a U.S. Sen- 
ator. There is no greater legislative body 
in the world. 

On this occasion, Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to what I believe to be 
the most important constitutional issue 
confronting the Nation today. I refer 
to the proposed amendments to our 
Constitution which would permit one 
house of a State legislature to be ap- 
portioned.on the basis of “factors other 
than population.” I have called these 
the “rotten borough amendments” for 
they permit our State legislatures to be 
as malapportioned as the famous 
boroughs of 19th century England that 
were represented in Parliament notwith- 
standing the fact that they had no popu- 
lation and were, in one case, under the 
sea. 

I. THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS ARE ILL ADVISED 


Mr. President, I am convinced that 
these amendments are ill advised. As I 
have listened to the testimony before 
the Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I have become persuaded that 
these amendments would weaken, not 
strengthen, our Federal system; that 
they would debase our democratic form 
of government; that they would hinder 
us in dealing with the increasingly com- 
plex problems of our age. 
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OUR REVOLUTION WAS FOUGHT FOR 
PAIR REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Presidéste,1 intend to show that 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, 
Benjamin Franklin, and the author of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, all supported the 
principle of representation on the basis 
of population. 

Yes, our Founding Fathers, if they 
were alive today, would be fighting the 


adoption of a rotten borough constitu- 


tional amendment. These amendments 
are foreign to the principles for which 
our forebears fought and died in the 
Revolutionary War and alien to the basic 
considerations on which our Federal 
Constitution was drafted. 

The fundamental issue in our war for 
independence from Great Britain in 
1776 was that the citizens of our Thir- 
teen Original Colonies were denied rep- 
resentation in the British Parliament. 
They were deprived of the fundamental 
right of equal representation. George 
IiI felt our Colonies only had poor, ig- 
norant colonial bumpkins. 

Too long the proponents of self-per- 
petuating malapportionment in our leg- 
islatures have attempted to cloak their 
arguments with the protective garb of 
tradition and historical precedent. 

A fair examination of the facts shows 
that for the first 100 years of our Federal 
Republic our legislatures were, almost 
without exception, fairly apportioned, 
substantially on the basis of population. 
It was only in the last quarter of the 
19th century, with the movement of the 
American people from the farm to the 
urban areas, that the legislatures began 
to resort to all manner of devices to per- 
petuate minority control and to establish 
or perpetuate the rotten borough sys- 
tem. : 

SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 

My objections to the proposed amend- 

ments go beyond our historical commit- 


ment to fair apportionment. I also 
believe that the rotten borough amend- 
ments are contrary to our concept of rep- 
resentative, democratic government; that 
they are legally deficient, without stand- 
ards or guidelines and without adequate 
provisions to insure that a malapportion-— 
ment scheme was truly desired by the 
people’ of the State. Finally, and most 
important, I am persuaded that, as a 
practical matter, they would permit a 
small minority in many States to main- 
tain a stranglehold on State government 
and frustrate the aspirations of the ma- 
jority of citizens of the State. This frus- 
tration of majority. will has led under- 
represented groups to seek solutions to 
essentially local and State problems from 
the Federal Government, and thus has 
contributed to an undesirable weaken- 
ing of State responsibility in our Federal 
system. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. | 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maryland 
has chosen an extremely important sub- 
ject for his maiden speech. When he 
says that this is the most important 
constitutional issue confronting the Na- 
tion today, that is no exaggeration. I 
agree. I have had an opportunity to 
read his speech. In his exposition of his 
position he very eloquently states why 
this issue is so important. 

Is it not true that when one House has 
been based on elements other than popu- 
lation, the State governments have been 
unable to act, unable primarily, to act — 
on urban affairs as well as many other 
problems, because they have different 
constituencies and because there is a 
built-in conflict, assuring the State that 
their legislature will clash, conflict, dis- 
agree, and frequently be unable to act? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The truth of the Sen- 
ator’s statement is clearly borne out by 
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the Michigan Legislature, where, year 
after year, a Michigan State Senate, rep- 
resenting a minority of the people, has 
blocked bill after bill to provide such 
measures as polio shots for needy chil- 
dren, unemployment insurance and other 
liberal legislation aimed at relieving ur- 
ban problems. The urban and suburban 
areas have been blocked time and time 
again by a Senate that has been malap- 
portioned. This is true in legislature 
after legislature. 

I shall introduce into the RECORD a 
table of the legislatures, indicating the 
percentages of persons who elect mem- 
bers of one house. In cases in which a 
minority has controlled one house, leg- 
islative relief for suburban and urban 
areas has been denied. This has forced 
the people to seek relief from the Fed- 
eral Government in matters which would 
have been best handled at the State and 
local level. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that, even without that division in the 
houses of the legislature there is a check 
and balance system in every State, the 
State’s Governor being the executive, the 
legislature having legislative power, and 
the judiciary having the judicial power, 
which is the classical check and balance 
System? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. For example, in the 
State of Wisconsin we have had one- 
man, one-vote representation in both 
houses since the State came into the Un- 
ion in 1848. Our check and balance sys- 
tem has worked well. The rural areas 
have had their day in court. They have 
had their representation. Minorities of 
all kinds have been given every consid- 
eration under our State bill of rights. 
Does the Senator see that a further divi- 
sion is necessary from the standpoint of 
protecting the rights of any minority? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. A balance of 
power exists in the three branches of 
government, as the Senator has so elo- 
quently illustrated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One further ques- 
tion. I ask the Senator if it is not true 
that questions that deal with urban prob- 
lems that have been crowding the Con- 
gress of the United States this year as 
never. before, and will continue to crowd 
us more in future years—such as hous- 
ing problems, clean air, and clean water, 
mass transportation, and many other 
questions—would be handied more expe- 
ditiously and in a more satisfactory way 
on a local or State level if the States had 
a one-man, one-vote representation in 
both houses of their State legislatures, 
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so they would not be divided against 
themselves as they are now and as they 
would be under the Dirksen amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. As the 
distinguished Senator has pointed out, 
the present weakness of State govern- 
ments in our Federal structure arises 
because of our malapportioned legisla- 
tures. This is one of the key factors 
that has motivated us strongly in opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendments. These 
amendments would perpetuate the very 
system which chips away day by day at 
our Federal system. Those who wave the 
flag of States’ rights the longest and the 
highest are the very ones defeating their 
own purposes by striving to perpetuate 
malapportioned State i,.atures. Such 
legislatures really break down State gov- 
ernment and State responsibility... 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. As the chairman of the 
subcommittee which has spent a consid- 
erable amount of time hearing this im- 
portant legislative issue, I compliment 
the Senator from Maryland for the dili- 
gent efforts he has devoted to the work 
of the committee. He has been one of 
our most regular attenders. He has 
made significant contributions time after 
time to the discussions of the committee. 
I have not yet uncovered a more elab- 
orate, detailed presentation of the argu- 
ment than that which is presented in 
the Senator’s maiden speech. 

As the Senator knows, this is a very 
complicated problem. It is one in which 
there are definitely at least two very 
strong points of view. The Senator from 
Maryland makes an extremely eloquent 
and able presentation in supporting one 
of those points of view. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
have tried to play the “‘devil’s advocate’”’ 
and remain openminded. I trust that 
we can glean from both these points of 
view the best of the arguments. The 
Senator has presented the best of the 
arguments supporting his point of view. 
I compliment him for the effort which he 
has devoted in compiling his statement, 
which is comprehensive to the “nth” 
degree. This kind of contribution is 
what it takes ultimately to solve even 
the most controversial of problems. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana, and say 
to him that as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, he has been fair and able at all 
times. His questions have been penetrat- 
ing and most helpful to all members. I 
am sure that his courtesy to all witnesses 


has been appreciated by all who appeared 
before us. 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The Nation is well aware of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court requiring the 
apportionment of State legislatures sub- 
stantially on the basis of population. In 
the landmark case of Baker against Carr, 
the Supreme Court held that Federal 
courts had jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine cases which challenged the ap- 
portionment of State legislatures. The 
Court did not say in the Baker case what 
a fair apportionment plan would be, but 
remanded to the district court to take 
testimony and fashion a remedy. 

Two years later, in Reynolds against 
Sims, the Court held that both houses of 
a bicameral State legislature must be 


_apportioned substantially on the basis 


of population. In the related case of 
Lucas against Colorado General Assem- 
bly, the Court held that the basic right 
of equal representation cannot be taken 
away even though a majority of the 
voters of a State indicates its desire in 
a popular referendum to have a malap- 
portioned legislature. 

PUBLIC OPINION SUPPORTS REAPPORTIONMENT 


The American public has not been dis- 
appointed by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions. Quite the contrary. Dr. George 
Gallup, the noted pollster, reported in 
August 1964 that 60 percent of the Amer- 
ican people support the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

THE PENDING AMENDMENTS 

We are all aware, however, that the 
howls of State legislators have reached 
the Halls of Congress. Congress debated 
bills to delay further reapportionment 
last year, but took no action. Asa result, 
the foes of fair representation are back 
on our doorsteps, and in our midst, urg- 
ing now a constitutional amendment to 
undo the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in Reynolds against Sims and Lucas 
against Colorado. With numerous re- 
apportionment cases now pending in the 
courts, the enemies of fair apportion- 
ment see these amendments as a last 
ditch effort to perpetuate the rotten 
borough system in our State legislatures. 

The Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, has 
been holding hearings on four proposed 
amendments to the Constitution on the 
subject of reapportionment. The first, 
and by far the most important of these 
proposed amendments was introduced by 


the distinguished minority leader, the 


Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn], and 
36 other Senators. The proposed 


eRe ne 
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amendment, known as Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2, reads as follows: 

The right and power to determine the 
composition of the legislature of a State and 
the apportionment of the membership there- 
of shall remain in the people of that State. 
Nothing in this Constitution shall prohibit 
the people from apportioning one house of 
@ bicameral legislature upon the basis of 
factors other than population, or from giving 
reasonable weight to factors other than pop- 
ulation in apportioning a unicameral legis- 
lature, if, in either case, such apportionment 
has been submitted to a vote of the people 
in accordance with law and with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution and has been 
approved by a majority of those voting on 
that issue. 


The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] has introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 which has the same basic 
purpose as the amendment of ‘the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. It does not, however, 
contain the first sentence of the Dirksen 
amendment, which has been widely in- 
terpreted as preventing judicial review 
of action taken under cover of the 
amendment. Moreover, Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 appears to permit periodic 
review. by the voters of a malapportion- 
ment plan. The senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHurcuH] has introduced two 
resolutions, Senate Joint Resolution 37 
and Senate Joint Resolution 38, but pre- 
sumably endorses the latter. Senate 
Joint Resolution 38 has the same general 
purpose as Senate Joint Resolution 2, but 
would permit judicial review and require 
periodic review by the voters. 

PETITIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Also pending before the Congress are 
the applications of some 23 State legis- 
latures for the Congress to convene a 
constitutional convention in accordance 
with article V of the Constitution for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution essentially the same 
as proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 2. 
Also, two additional State legislatures 
previously have passed applications for 
a convention to propose an amendment 
removing the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court over reapportionment. On the 
other hand, five State legislatures have 
declined to request a convention but have 
asked Congress to propose, in the normal 
manner, an amendment similar to Sen- 


ate Joint Resolution 2. Meanwhile 11 or: 


12 other State legislatures have defeated 
resolutions requesting a convention or 
asking the Congress to interfere in State 
legislative apportionment. 

The petitions for a constitutional con- 
vention are the result of a campaign 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, the As- 
sembly of States of the Council of State 
Governments and the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference. The effort is being 
made under the heretofore unused 
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amending process in article V which 
states: | 

The Congress * * * on the application of 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments. 


The consequences of petitions under 
this provision arose repeatedly in the 
questioning of witnesses before our com- 
mittee. It is clear from expert opinion 
that the mere adoption of such applica- 
tions by two-thirds of the several States 
could not force the Congress to convene 
a constitutional convention. 

In any event, the testimony of persons 
appearing before our subcommittee, pro- 


| ponents as well as opponents of the rotten 


borough systém, has uniformly been that 
the calling of such a constitutional con- 
vention’ would open aPandora’s' box and 
could well develop into a national calam- 
ity. 

Before turning to the amendments 
themselves, it may be worthwhile to state 
briefly just what is at stake. 


PROGRESS IN REAPPORTIONMENT 


In 1962, when the Supreme Court first 
held that legislative apportionment 
raised a constitutional question cogni- 
zable in Federal courts, there were in- 
credible population disparities in the 
apportionment of State legislatures. The 
votes of some rural Vermont citizens were 
worth 987 times the vote of their urban 
neighbors. In California, the Los An- 
geles State senator represented 6 million 
persons while one of his colleagues repre- 
sented only 14,000. 

In 1962, less than 20 percent of the 
population could elect a majority of the 
State senate of eight States. In Nevada, 
only 8 percent of the people could control 
the senate. While there has been sub- 
stantial progress since 1962, our legisla- 
tures are still a long way from fair 
apportionment. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovucGLas] has compiled a table from arti- 
cles in the New York Times of December 
1964, which shows the present population 
imbalance in State legislative districts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuc.Las] printed in the RrEcorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


II. HISTORICAL OBJECTIONS TO MALAPPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I be- 

lieve that the rotten borough amend- 

ments strike at the heart of democratic 

government. The very word “democ- 


3 
racy,” translated directly from the 
Greek, means “the rule of the people.” 
The Athenians practiced direct democ- 
racy in its purest form. Every adult 
male citizen was entitled to attend pub- 
lic meetings at which governmental de- 
cisions were made. In that forum each 
man had one vote. 


EARLY ROOTS OF FAIR REPRESENTATION IN THE 
UNTTED STATES 


The concept of political equality had 
early roots in the United States. ‘The 
colonists brought with them as their in- 
tellectual luggage, religious concepts and 
political ideas that were conducive to 
the development of fairly apportioned 
legislative institutions. The Protestant 
ethic stressed the individual worth of 
each man and his personal relationship 
to God. The political strife that caused 
our forefathers to abandon their homes 
for an unknown wilderness, left them 
with a deep and abiding distrust of 
monarchy, feudalism, and the English 
rotten borough parliamentary system. 
Here in the New World, they established 
a society in which the artificial advan- 
tages of birth and position were abolished _ 
and each man was able to achieve ac- 
cording to his own ability. | 

In this atmosphere, fair representa- 
tion flourished. As early as 1635, the 
Massachusetts colonists established the 
Massachusetts General Court, a legisla- 
tive assembly in which population was 
the significant basis of representation. 


ROTTEN BOROUGHS IN ENGLAND 


Simultaneous with the establishment 
of representative institutions in this 
country, there was developing a consti- 
tutional crisis over the rotten borough 
system in England. 

As early as 1690, the great political 
theorist John Locke scathingly de 
nounced the rotten boroughs: | 

To what gross absurdities the following of 
custom * * * may lead. * * * when we 
see the bare name of a town of which there 
remains not so much as a ruins, where scarce 
so much as a sheepcoate or more inhabi- 
tants than a shepherd is to be found, sends 
as many representatives to the grand assem- 


_ bly of lawmakers as a whole county numer- 


ous in people and powerful in riches. 


Locke’s words were not immediately 
heeded in England, and the situation . 
steadily deteriorated. At the time he 
wrote these words, four-fifths of the 
population of England was engaged in 
agriculture. Within 100 years, the in- 
dustrial revolution produced a dramatic 
shift in population to the north, where 
coal and water power were available. 

By 1821, the 12 coastal counties of 
southern England contained less than 
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one-third of the population, but returned 
more than half the representatives. 
Populous boroughs such as Leeds and 
Manchester had no representation at 
all, while-Old Sarum, with no inhabi- 
tants and Boroughbridge with 86, sent 
two members each to the House of 
Commons. 

The rotten boroughs were undemo- 
cratic in more ways than one. There 
was no uniform electoral law, so that in 
some boroughs representatives were 
named by the town corporation or a few 
owners of real property. Many bor- 
oughs were entirely dominated by influ- 
ential persons called “borough mongers.” 
By 1820, it was estimated that less than 
500 individuals, most of them members 
of the House of Lords, really designated 
a majority of the House of Commons. 
This power in the hands of a few peo- 
ple invited corruption, nepotism, bribery, 
and abuses of all kinds. 

England did not manage to throw off 
the yoke of the rotten borough until 
1832, when riots in the streets and the 
real threat of insurrection and revolution 
persuaded the King to threaten to pack 
the House of Lords unless it approved 
the Reform Act. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been listening 
with great interest to the first part of 
the Senator’s extremely able speech, 
which I have had an opportunity to read. 
I congratulate him on the research 
which has gone into it. 

I also congratulate him on his courage 
to stand up and be counted in opposi- 
tion to what I believe both he and I have 
called the rotten borough amendments 
which would set aside the wise decision 
of the Supreme Court which establishes 
the constitutional principle of ‘‘one-man, 
one-vote.” 

In the course of studying some of the 
disabilities of the Congress over the 
years, I had occasion to look with some 
depth at the problem which the Senator 
from Maryland is now discussing, 
namely, the fight over the reform bill 
in England in the early 1830’s. The par- 
allels the Senator is pointing out are 
striking, indeed. 

It is interesting to note how Lord Rus- 
sell was able to bring a reluctant House 
of Commons and a recalcitrant House 
of Lords in behind the reform bill which, 
in my judgment, unquestionably saved 
England for democracy and freedom. 

I am most interested in the discussion 
of the Senator from Maryland on this 
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subject, and also in the whole framework 
of his speech. I believe it will make a 
significant contribution to the debate 
which I feel will have to be had on the 
floor of the Senate later in this session, 
when we face the Dirksen amendment or 
something like it. The Senator from 
Maryland will remember that before he 
came to the Senate we beat down the 
Dirksen amendment, last fall, and I hope 
we Shall be able to do so again. 

I commend my friend for his courage 
in standing up for what he thinks is 
right. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am glad to yield to 


. the Senator from New Mexico. 


~~ ~~ or © oe ~~ rrre tr a ow 


commend the Senator from Maryland. 
He is making a very fine and significant 
contribution by very carefully discussing 
the subject of reapportionment. I have 
had the opportunity to observe the Sen- 
ator from Maryland in his studious at- 
tendance on the work of the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee. His talk 
today illustrates how well he studies his 
subjects. 

Last summer we had a rather exten- 
sive discussion of this issue on the Sen- 
ate floor. ‘That discussion, I believe, 
served to clarify the impact of the Su- 
preme Court ruling and illuminated the 
need for reapportionment in many 
States. 

New Mexico is one of those States. 
The legislature of my State completed 
its session earlier this year and, to the 
regret of many, it failed to face up to the 
need for reapportionment of the senate 
as it on a previous occasion courageously 
met its responsibilities and equitably re- 
apportioned the house of representatives. 
The gross underrepresentation in the 
State senate of a large segment of the 
population of New Mexico—which I 
pointed to last September—still persists. 
No issue is solved until it is solved right. 
My hope and the hope of many persons 
in New Mexico was that the legislature 
would have faced up to the most impor- 
tant governmental issue confronting it. 
That would have been far better than 
having the issue resolved by the courts 
because of legislative default. In New 
Mexico today, Bernalillo County in which 
Albuquerque is located has more people 
than the combined population of the 21 
smallest counties. 

In the senate with only 32 members, 
this means that these 21 smallest coun- 


ties, if they were united, not only could 
pass what legislation they desired in the 
senate but would have about a two-thirds 
majority to override a Governor’s veto. 
Put another way, the citizen in Harding 
County, which has 1,800 people, now has 
in the State senate more than 150 times 
the voting strength of a citizen in Bern- 
alillo County, which has 300,000 people. 

I cannot believe that the people of 
New Mexico feel that is a just situation. 
That is an extreme case but not by very 
much because the same condition applies, 
relatively speaking, to the other sparsely 
populated counties in New Mexico. 

As I warned last September, time alone 
is not going to improve the situation. By 
1970, it is expected that Bernalillo County 
will then have more population than the 
23 smallest. counties. if the present rate 
of growth continues. If the State senate 
is not fairly reapportioned, the injustices 
of the present system will be perpetuated 
and compounded. The handwriting is 
on the wall; only a blind man would not 
see it. I would hope that the Senate of 
the United States would not take any 
action that would impede the course of 
democracy in the States. 

I hope that the Senator from Mary- 
land in his battle does not battle rotten 
boroughs alone but also battles situa- 
tions that exist in the States like mine, 
in which some areas are not properly 
represented in the State legislature. 

I also hope the Senator from Mary- 
land will keep up his good work and his 
studious habits in the long years that 
he will have in the Senate of the United 
States. If he does, I shall be very grate- 
ful to him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico for 
his penetrating observation. His com- 
ments about the situation in the State 
of New Mexico point out the problem 
that we face; namely, the problem of 
malapportioned State legislatures. It is 
a problem similar to the one we have in 
Maryland. It is “right on the button,” 
and I believe that his remarks have made 
a great contribution to this debate. I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. People in my State 
have written to me to complain about 
the Central Government in Washington 
being built up and having too much 
power and growing too big. They also 
complain that there is not enough local 
government. 
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One of the problems is that people turn 
to Washington because they do not ob- 
tain relief from State and local govern- 
ments. If a State has a legislature in 
which a county with 300,000 population, 
as many people as live in 21 other coun- 
ties, has the same representation :as a 
county that has only 1,800 people, nat- 
urally the people in the populous county 
will feel that they are not adequately 
represented in the State legislature. 
Therefore they turn to Washington, 
where they would not otherwise turn if 
they had proper representation in their 
State and iocal governments. That is 
one further reason why iI am interested 
in what the Senator from Maryland is 
saying. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 


New Mexico has clearly pointed out..the . 


most compelling argument against the 
rotten borough amendment. Rather 
than assisting in establishing a strong, 
responsible State government, a malap- 
portioned State legislature leads to a 
centralized government in Washington. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
Senator from Maryland for the thor- 
ough and compelling way in which he 
has explained his position on the ques- 
tion of reapportionment. This is a ques- 
tion which will receive a great deal of 
attention, and the discussion and de- 
bate. on it will be quite extended once 
a joint resolution is reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I have listened to the Senator with 
great interest. I have gone through his 
speech. To me, it is one of the best 
speeches that I have seen, so far as 
research is concerned. 

I compliment and commend the Sen- 
ator for leading off in this particular 
battle, and explaining his point of view 
in such a cogent and well understood 
manner. He is to be commended for 
his leadership in this particular situ- 
ation. 

Mr. ‘TYDINGS. I thank my distin- 
guished majority leader for his very kind 
remarks. 

- FOUNDING FATHERS FAVORED FAIR 
REPRESENTATION 


The founders of our Republic were 
keenly aware of the rotten borough sys- 
tem and uniformly condemned it. 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and 
many other Founding Fathers were avid 
students and great admirers of John 
Locke. His teachings and the English 
experience with rotten boroughs were 
directly relevant to them. 
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Benjamin Franklin came to the Con- 
tinental Congress on July 21, 1775, with 
his “Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union.” These articles would 
have allotted delegates to each of the 
States strictly according to the voting 
population, Ee 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1783, in his draft 
of a constitution for Virginie, outlined 
his thinking on direct representation in 
the State legislatures. He wrote: 

The number of delegates which each coun- 
ty may send should be in proportion to the 
number of its qualified electors; and the 
whole number of delegates of the State shall 
be so proportioned to the whole number of 
qualified electors in that they shall never 
exceed 800 nor be fewer than 100. 


Jefferson continued: 


If any county be reduced in its, qualified 
electors below the number authorized to 
send one delegate, let it be annexed to some 
adjoining county. 


Jefferson proposed that these prin- 
ciples of fair apportionment apply to 
beth houses of the Virginia Legislature. 

Some years later, Jefferson criticized 
the Maine constitution on the ground 
that one house was apportioned on the 
basis of factors other than population. 

Said Jefferson: 

{it is a] grave error to allow each town 
regardless of size one seat in the legisia- 
ture * * * equal representation is so funda- 
mental a principle in a true republic that no 
prejudice can justify its violation because the 
prejudices themselves cannot be justified. 


Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist 
Papers, criticized the Articles of Con- 
federation because they were not based 
on equal representation. Hamilton 
stated: 

Its operation contradicts that fundamental 
maxim of republican government, which re- 
quires that the sense of the majority should 
prevail. 


James Madison argued for the Vir- 
ginia plan at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in these words: 

If a fair representation of the people be 
not secured, the injustice of the government 
will shake to its foundations. 


While Madison ultimately agreed to 
the compromise which created the 
US. Senate, he was truly apprehensive. 
He stated: | 

If power is not immediately derived from 
the people, in proportion to their numbers, 
we may make a paper confederacy, but that 
will be all. 


Daniel Dulany, the noted Maryland 
pamphleteer during the Revolution criti- 
cized the theory of virtual representation 
in these strong terms: 
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.Fantastical and frivolous nonsense [and] | 
the most contemptible idea that ever entered 
the head of a man. It does not deserve seri- 
ous refutation. 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think this. is a very important element 
to stress. The Senator from Maryland 
has pointed out that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison—and I am sure he 
could have gone on and named many 
others—— | 

Mr. TYDINGS. I could have gone on. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. All of our leading 
Founding Fathers—and I stress “ail’— 
felt this way. Many people feel that 
somehow or other our Founding Fathers 
favored a different system of representa- 
tion than one based on one-man, one- 


vote. I believe the Senator from Mary-. 


land has put that ghost to rest com- 
pletely, namely, that they were virtually 
unanimous on this subject. The only 
exceptions in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were those few representatives from 
small States, but they did not argue at 
any time that the principle of one-man, 
one-vote should not be recognized in 


with the US. Senate based on territorial 
representation, was the result of a coa- 
lescence of virtually sovereign countries. 
They had their own armies, their own 
taxing systems, and they were making 
an alliance, of a sort similar, in part, to 
the League of Nations or the United | 
Nations. Any analogy to State govern- 
ments is, to be blunt, ridiculous. 

So far as State governments were con- 
cerned, there was no difference of opinion 
on the part of our Founding Fathers, 
whom we look up to as men of superb 
education and great philosophical bent 
and ability. I say to the Senator from 
Maryland what so many Senators have 
already said to him. The hour is late, 
and I must depart, but I wish him to 
know that, speaking as one who took a 
vigorous part in the debate last year 
against the Dirksen amendment, I am 
delighted that the Senator from Mary- 
land has taken such a forthright leading 
part in this debate at this time. 


ance at hearings to listen to the pro- 
ponents and opponenis of the Dirksen 
amendment has been far above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 3 

He has made a great contribution to 
the cause of those of us who feel that the 
Dirksen amendment is a serious threat 


6 
to our constitutional system of repre- 


sentation. 
It is most important that the Senator 


has chosen the subject upon which he is — 


speaking for his maiden speech. It is a 
very comprehensive, detailed, and beau- 
tifully researched speech. As I said pre- 
viously, the fact that he has led off this 
debate and has documented his case so 
extremely well will be of invaluable help. 
If we are successful, if we do prevail, I 
am sure that much of the credit must go 
to the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, who has taken the leadership with 
this great speech. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the very dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for his very kind remarks. He, to- 
gether with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovuGtas], led 
the fight here last year. Their leader- 
ship in the present fight is inspiring. I 
ain looking forward to battling shoulder 
to shoulder with the Senator from Wis- 
consin in this cause. As the Senator 
realizes, the issue which we are discuss- 
ing is the most important domestic issue 
confronting the Congress this year. 
Adoption of the rotten borough amend- 
ment would be a tragedy for those who 
believe in the Federal system—for those 
who believe in State responsibility and 
strong State government. I sincerely 
appreciate the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I, 
too, wish to echo the sentiments ex- 
pressed by my colleagues in commending 
the Senator from Maryland on his truly 
outstanding documentation of what I 
consider to be one of the most important 
questions which will come before the 
Senate this year—or any other year. I 
have had an opportunity to review the 
Senator’s presentation in detail. As a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
wish to say that the Senator from Mary- 
land has performed yeoman service in 
providing members of that committee, as 
well as Members of the Senate, with a 
reasoned approach to the questions sur- 
rounding the reapportionment issue. He 
has considered the history, the philoso- 
phy, the importance of protecting mi- 
nority and majority rights, and all the 
other far-reaching implications of this 
important matter. And, Mr. President, 
_ he has done this well. I, therefore, wish 
to be identified in commending the Sena- 
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tor from Maryland on his scholarly 
analysis, on his thoughtfulness, and on 
the perceptiveness that he has employed 
in discussing this subject before the Sen- 


ate. He speaks for many Members of 


the U.S. Senate. 

In the days ahead I believe all of us 
who share the Senator’s opinion on this 
important question will look to him for 
increasing guidance and to represent us 
in this important struggle. Again, I wish 
personally to commend the Senator, and 
to express the appreciation of the people 
of Massachusetts for the contribution 
which he has made. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I know that with his counsel, as- 
sistance and advice the fight against the 
rotten borough amendments will .be.far 
less arduous. I have had an opportunity 
to observe the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who bears such 
a cherished name in this Nation. I have 
been privileged to watch his work in the 
Judiciary Committee. I was happy to be 
one of those who worked with him in his 
recent efforts to build a stronger voting 
rights bill, which we accomplished. His 
work was an inspiration to all of us. I 
know that his leadership and his help in 
the very important fight ahead could very 
well mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. I am highly apprecia- 
tive of the fact that the Senator would 
take the time to be present and to com- 
ment on my speech. 

THE ALLEGED FEDERAL ANALOGY 


The proponents of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2 point to the fact that whatever 
the views of our Founding Fathers, the 
fact is that they established a union in 
which representation in the Senate was 
apportioned equally to each State, re- 
gardless of population. They point out 
that Nevada, with a population of some 
450,000 has 2 Senators, the same as 
New York with a population of more than 
17 million. 

Those favoring Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 argue that there is “a Federal 
analogy” between the States and the 
United States on the one hand and coun- 
ties and State governments on the other. 
I believe a study of the proceedings of 
our Constitutional Convention clearly 
shows that such an analogy is inaccurate 
and deceptive. — | 

The fact of the matter is, that the com- 
position of the U.S. Senate represented 
the “great compromise” of the Conven- 
tion which drafted our Constitution. 
The initial discussion at the Convention 
was based entirely on the Virginia plan 


which would have apportioned seats in 
both the House and the Senate substan- 
tially on the basis of population. 

The great compromise, permitting 
equal representation of States in the U.S. 
Senate, was adopted by the framers of 
our Constitution only after the open 
threat of Delaware, and the veiled 
threats of New Jersey and several other 
of the small States to withdraw from the 
Convention and make alliance with a 
foreign power if they were not given 
equal representation at least in the Sen- 
ate. fa | 
The reasons for the great compromise 
were summarized by Elbridge Gerry, one 
of the delegates to the Convention. 

Said Gerry: 

We were, however, in a peculiar situation. 
. .We..were. neither. the same nation nor dif- 
ferent nations. We ought not, therefore, to 
pursue the one or the other of these ideas 
too closely. If no compromise should take 
place, what will be the consequence? A 
secession would take place, for some gentle- 
men seem decided on it: two different plans 
will be proposed, and the result no man 
could foresee. If we do not come to some 
agreement among ourselves some foreign 
sword will probably do the work for us. 


This explanation of the great compro- 
mise demonstrates, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PRoxMIRE] so well stated 
in his testimony before our subcommit- 
tee, that there is no valid Federal ana- 
logy. The Senator said: 

The States created the United States. In 
doing so they reserved much authority and 
power to themselves. And the representa- 
tion of the States in the Senate of the 
United States can in fact be justified on the 
Federal principle. This principle of federal- 
ism is a vital ingredient of American lib- 
erty. But it would be ridiculous to apply it 
to counties or towns. Nobody pretends that 
counties or cities within a State have such 
a residual of power. They are creatures of 
the State, administrative units that can be 
abolished or created by the State legisla- 
ture. They exist to provide an orderly 
framework for the administration of laws 
and the provisions of services. If and when 
they prove too cumbersome or ineffective 
they can be, and often are, replaced by units 
of government more realistically attuned to 
the needs of the people. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] has ably demonstrated that 
the Federal analogy is a false analogy. 

‘The only fair analogy between the 13 
States and the United States would be if 
the countries of Europe today were to get 
together in a constitutional convention 
and agree to unite in one United States of 
Europe and have a bicameral legislature 
with an upper house in which each 
country would be represented equally, 
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and a lower house, established according 
to population. But to say that a county 
has the same relationship to a State as a 
State has to a federation of sovereign 
states is completely misleading. A State 
can draw and redraw county boundary 
lines any time it wishes to do so. 
BOTH HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURES OF THE 
THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES WERE FAIRLY AP- 
PORTIONED 


The founders of our Republic did not 
apply the Federal analogy to the com- 
position of State legislatures. In almost 
every case, both Houses of the legisla- 
tures of our Thirteen Original States 
were apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion or substantially on the basis of 
population. ‘This point is so important, 
Mr. President, to an understanding of the 
reapportionment problem that fF think it 
is worth dwelling on for just a moment. 

The highly respected Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which the Congress established during 
President Eisenhower’s administration, 
has studied the apportionment of our 
colonial and early State legislatures in 
depth. The Commission found that 
Pennsylvania had the distinction of be- 
ing the first Colony to adopt population 
as the basis for legislative representation. 
The Pennsylvania constitution of 1776 
provided for a unicameral legislature in 
which seats were apportioned on the basis 
of population. The revised Pennsyl- 
vania constitution of 1790 established a 
bicameral legislature in which population 
was the sole basis for representation in 
both houses. 

Following the lead of Pennsylvania, 
New York and South Carolina adopted 
population as the basis for representa- 
tion in both houses of their legislatures 
and Georgia adopted it as the basis for 
apportionment in its unicameral legis- 
lature. 

While colonial Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire departed somewhat from 
strict population as the basis for repre- 
sentation for one house of their bicameral 
legislatures, they did not depart very far. 
In Massachusetts, for example, each 
town was entitled to a representative but 
towns of more than 150 persons were 
given additional representation in ac- 
cordance with population. 

The Middle Atlantic States, including 
my own State of Maryland, accorded 
representation on the basis of political 
subdivisions. The Advisory Commission 
points out: 

If the 1790 population figures of these 
five States (Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Virginia) are consid- 
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ered it appears that representation based 
upon a county did not differ greatly from the 
distribution of the State's population. 


In other words at that time when the 
Colonies determined the boundary Iines 
of their counties, they did so to provide 
substantially equal population in each 
county. 

NORTHWEST ORDINANCE 

While the Founding Fathers recog- 
nized population as the primary basis for 
apportionment in both houses of the leg- 
islature of the Original Thirteen States 
they extended that rule, even more 
strictly, to the States subsequently to be 
admitted to the Union. 

The Northwest Ordinance adopted by 
the Continental Congress under the Ar- 
ticles ni Oe in 1787 pro- 
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The inhabitants of said territory shall be 
always entitled to the benefits of the writ 
of habeas corpus; of trial by jury; of a pro- 
portionate representation of the people in the 
legislature, and of judicial proceedings ac- 
cording to the course of the common law. 


The Continental Congress thus treated 
equal representation as a fundamental 
right, of the same importance as the 
great writ or jury trial. : 

NEW STATES FROM 1740 TO 1889 

The principle of fair representation 
did not die with the founding of the Un- 
ion or the passage of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance. All but 2 of the 20 States which 
joined the Union between the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution and the Civil 
War considered population to be the 
sole basis for legislative representation 
in both houses of their State legislatures. 
Prof. Robert B. McKay, associate dean 
of New York University Law School, and 
a noted authority on reapportionment, 
has reported that between 1790, when 
Vermont was admitted to the Union, and 
1899 when Montana was admitted nearly 
100 years later, every State entered the 
Union with a constitution providing for 
representation based principally on pop- 
ulation in both houses of the legislature. 

On the basis of its study, the Advisory 
Commission concluded: 

Population as the sole basis of represen- 
tation in both houses of State legislatures is 
not a new revolutionary doctrine. To the 
contrary, in the earlier days of our Republic, 
it tended to be the rule with other bases con- 
stituting the exception. At one time or an- 
other, 36 of our 50 States had provided in 
their constitutions that population would be 
the primary basis for representation of both 
houses in the legislature. Twenty-seven of 
these States provided that it should be the 
sole basis. This has been an extremely un- 
comfortable fact for those who contend that 


‘é 
the very foundations of the Republic were 
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I, therefore, conclude, Mr. President, 
that the Supreme Court was entirely 
correct when, in Reynolds against Sims, 
it characterized reliance on the Federal 
analogy argument as an “ -the-fact 
rationalization.” 3 

DEVELOPMENT OF MALAPPORTIONMENT 


Since the legislatures of the Original 
Thirteen States and the States admitted 
to the Union prior to the Civil War were 
based primarily on population in both 
houses of the legislature, why do we have 
a reapportionment problem today? ‘The 
answer lies in the history of the latter 
half of the 19th century. 

The Civil War accelerated the rate at 
which we were becoming an industrial- 
ized society. As factories were built and 
men were needed to tend the machines, 
more and more of our grandfathers left 
their farms and villages to come to the 
cities. As the cities grew and the agri- 
cultural areas declined in population, 
the State legislatures became increas- 
ingly malapportioned. 

Rural legislators responded to this 
shift of population to urban areas in 
two ways: In many States, including 
such populous States as California, Tili- 
nois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the apportionment for- 
mulas were revised to preserve legisla- 
tive control in the rural areas. These 
formulas were then locked into the State 
constitutions. With continuing popula- 
tion shifts, the number of legislators who 
would be adversely affected by a return 
to apportionment based on population 
continued to increase. Change thus be- 
came a virtual impossibility. 

Where amendment of the constitu- 
tional formula was not practicable, a 
number of State legislatures simply 
ignored the State constitutional provi- 
sions for periodic reapportionment. 
Tennessee, from whence came Baker 
against Carr, and Alabama, the source of 
Reynolds against Sims, were such States. 
And the Legislature of Maryland, my own 
State, repeatedly ignored popular refer- 
endums calling for a constitutional con- 
vention for fear it might lead to Senge 
tionment. 

We can summarize the history of 
American legislative apportionment with 
three simple statements: First, histori- 
cally, both houses of nearly all of our 
State legislatures were 
substantially on the basis of population; 
second, the shift of population from 


apportioned . 
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rural to urban areas created malappor- 
tionment; third, this system of unequal 
representation was deliberately perpe- 
trated by rural legislators who resisted 
the loss of their seats and power. 
Ir. PHILOSOPHIC OBJECTIONS TO 
MALAPPORTIONMENT 


My second set of reasons for opposing 
the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution is that these amendments are 
inconsistent with the concept of repre- 
sentative, democratic government. 

MALAPPORTIONMENT FRUSTRATES MAJORITY 

RULE 


Three hundred years ago, John Locke 
argued that the legitimacy of any gov- 
ernment rests ultimately upon the con- 
sent of the governed. This basic prin- 
ciple distinguishes our free and open so- 
ciety from totalitarian dictatorships. In 
a representative democracy the consent 
of the governed is expressed through the 
election of representatives. Unless some 
people are more worthy of representation 
than others, it must follow that each citi- 
zen should have an equal voice in electing 
his representatives. 

Since 1776, our Nation has rejected the 
notion that some people are more worthy 
of representation than others. A funda- 
mental axiom of our political faith is 
that all men are created equal. To give 
some people a greater voice in the selec- 
tion of their representatives is to make 
them more equal. 

We recall, with a smile, the wonderful 
satire of Communist ideology by the 
noted essayist, George Orwell. In his 
book “Animal Farm,” the barnyard was 
communized and leadership devolved 
upon the pigs. The pigs soon acquired 
the best food, the best accommodations 
in the barn and freedom from work. 
~- This pseudo-egalitarian barnyard society 
was built upon the slogan “All Animals 
Are Equal—But Some Animals Are More 
Equal Than Others.”’ 

I submit that our malapportioned leg- 
islatures rest upon the same perversion 
of democratic theory. The fact is that 
some people in our society are more equal 
because they have greater representation 
in our legislatures. Like the leaders of 
“Animal Farm,” they use their inequality 
and..privileges to secure for themselves 
better roads, lower taxes, and the other 
privileges and perquisites of power. 

It is for these reasons that I believe 
that the Supreme Court was correct in 
stating in Reynolds against Sims: 

Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not 
farms or cities or economic interests. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 THREATENS 
MINORITY RIGHTS 


The proponents of the rotten borough 
amendments argue that the proposed 
amendments embody the principle of 
consent of the governed, for under the 
language of that resolution no legisla- 
ture could be malapportioned unless the 
apportionment scheme were approved by 
the people of the State in a popular ref- 
erendum. I suggest that this is also at 
variance with our democratic tradi- 
tions. Equally important as the con- 
cept of majority rule is the principle of 
minority rights. Our Bill of Rights— 
our first 10 amendments—catalogs a 
host of rights which under our Constitu- 
tion, no majority, however large, can 
take away from the minority. 


This point was ably made. by- Ameri-. 


can University professor, Royce Hanson, 
in his testimony before the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee. Professor 
Hanson pointed out: 

We could, by constitutional amendment, 
only dissimilar in scope from the present 
proposed amendment, have the Constitution 
read: “Nothing in this Constitution shall 
prohibit a State from doing anything it 
pleases. so long as its actions shall be ap- 
proved in a referendum by the people of 
such State.” Few, I think would applaud 
such an amendment. The reason is that 
we consider some personal rights beyond 
the reach of any majority at any time. 


I believe that the right of fair repre- 
sentation is a fundamental right, just as 
fundamental as the right of free speech 
or trial by jury. It should not be 
abridged by majority vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. First, 
I wish to commend the Senator from 
Maryland for his remarks today. This 
is a vitally important matter. Too little 
attention has been paid to it by the press 
and the general public in the period of 
the last few months. The junior Senator 
from Maryland has performed a distinct 
public service by bringing the subject to 
the attention of the Senate in the way 
he has. His speech should be read not 
only by all Senators, but also by people 
across the United States. 

‘The effect of these amendments would 
be important not only for the present 
generation of Americans, but for many 
generations hereafter, so the Senator is 
making a major contribution by his 
speech today. I am sorry that he must 
deliver it at this late hour, because I 


know there was great interest in it. How- 


ever, I hope all Senators will read the 


speech and understand the implications 
of the amendments, not only for us but 
for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren, as well. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland some questions. Is it not cor- 
rect and, indeed, most ironic, consider- 
ing the efforts we are making in the Con- 
gress to protect minorities, that these 
amendments would divest many minority 
groups throughout the United States of 
their right to vote and take part in public 
affairs? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. He points out one of 
the tragic consequences of the adoption 
of these amendments. As former As- 
sistant Attorney General Burke Marshall 
pointed out in testimony before our com- 
mittee, it would permit the people of a 
State to dilute and diminish the fran- 
chise of minority groups—particularly 
Negro minorities. There would be a great 
many opportunities to disenfranchise 
persons who are not white. In a sense, 
there could be continued double dis- 
crimination. Not only are some of our 
Negro citizens denied the right to vote or 
discouraged from voting, but if they live 
in cities, and most of them do, their vote 
when cast is often worth less than that of 
a rural voter. The Senator’s point is ex- 
tremely well made. It is very pertinent. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it not 
also correct to say that although the pro- 
ponents of the amendments say they are 
designed to help those who live in rural 
areas—those who in the past have had 
a considerable role in their State legisla- 
tures—the amendments could, if agreed 
to, result in the urban residents and 
other groups getting together to disen- 
franchise those who live in rural areas, 
not only for a few years, but for many 
decades to come? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. The door 
would be opened. If the majority could 
select the group to be favored, an urban 
majority could decide to disenfranchise 
a rural area. To say that a majority of 
persons of a State have the right to se- 
lect a pet group and say that their vote 
shall be worth 10, 15, 20, or 30 times as 
much as any other group would open up 
the door to many problems. 

It is ironic, but the amendment spon- 
sored by the Farm Bureau Federation 
could inure to the disadvantage of the 
particular group they represent. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Will 
there not also be a problem not only as 
to what minority groups might be dis- 


enfranchised but also as to what minor- 
ity groups will be singled out for protec- 
tion? Is it to be those who have blond 
hair in a particular State; those who 
have blue eyes; those who live in com- 
munities having a population under 
5,000; those who live in communities 
having a population of 50,000 or more? 
Will it be to help Negroes, Catholics, 
Jews, or Protestants? What group would 
be selected under such an amendment, 
if it were agreed to, to be the minority 
group that would be protected in a par- 
ticular, special way? Will that not be 
a great problem? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. This is 
a great danger. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York has a wide background. He ably 
presented the case of Gray against San- 
ders before the Supreme Court. Ob- 
viously he has done his homework and 
knows the subject of reapportionment 
backward and forward. 

There are no guidelines, no standards 
in the Dirksen amendment. The amend- 
ment refers vaguely to “factors other 
than population.” A mischievous legis- 
lature—and there have been many of 
them—could enact all sorts of schemes 
to deprive groups of representation or 
to give pet groups over representation. 
Particularly in the South, it would be 
easy to set up educational standards or 
a standard of property ownership, or an- 
other kind of standard, to disenfranchise 
effectively the Negro voters. That could 
easily be done. ‘The Senator’s point is 
well made. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
read the statement of the Senator from 
Maryland. He has made his points elo- 
quently. I wanted to stress some of 
them and to say also that the Senator 
from Maryland is performing a highly 
useful public service. | 

During the last few months, not much 
public attention has been drawn to this 
subject. Hearings were held before the 
subcommittee of which the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BayH] is chairman. A 
number of witnesses were heard. How- 
ever, those hearings received little at- 
tention. 

I look back to 1962 and 1963, when 
certain other constitutional amendments 
were being proposed and considered 
across the United States, in connection 
with the felt need to overrule certain 


decisions by the Supreme Court. Again, 
these proposed amendments gained sup- 
port throughout the United States until 
the spotlight of public attention was 
thrown on them. When their weak- 
nesses were exposed, they were dropped 
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or defeated. But for a while those 
amendments had great momentum. 
Then the Chief Justice of the United 
States spoke out on them. Anthony 
Lewis, of the New York Times, wrote 
about them. Many speeches were given 
and many letters were written to explain 
the proposed amendments and their im- 
plications. After all that occurred, those 
who advocated such amendments were 
unable to proceed further with them. 

The junior Senator from Maryland 
today is performing the same kind of 
function and the same kind of public 
service by focusing attention on these 
amendments, so that everyone may con- 
sider them. 

I hope that the comments of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will not only be 
read by- all Senators and Representatives, 
but also by people across the country so 
that if one of the proposed amendments 
is agreed to, it will be seriously con- 
sidered and everyone will understand its 
implication and what it might lead to, 
and what would be the result through- 
out the United States if it were ratified. 

In my judgment we made a major step 
forward, and a real revolution took place 
in 1961, 1962, and 1963 in the arguments 
before the Supreme Court on these ques- 
tions and in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

I believe that if one of the proposed 
amendments were to be adopted, it would 
be a step backward. I believe that the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
DINGS], who has led this fight, is owed 
a great debt by all of us. 

I am glad to be here to commend the 
Senator; and I thank him on behalf 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York for his kind words. I believe 
that he has pointed out that the purpose 
of the address is to alert Members of 
Congress, Senators, and, indeed, the peo- 
ple of the United States, to the tragic 
consequences of adoption of these rot- 
ten borough amendments. 

These are the first constitutional 
amendments which would limit the fran- 
chise since the founding of our Republic. 
This would be the first real step back- 
ward in human rights and the demo- 
cratic concept of our Government. 

I hope the Senate will think long and 
hard before agreeing to the inclusion of 
such an amendment in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

THE WIDENED FRANCHISE 


The principle of fair representation is 
deeply imbedded in the political history 
of this country. ‘The entire course of 
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our constitutional development from the 


Declaration of Independence to the Vot- 


ing Rights Act of 1965, is a history of 
widening the franchise. | 

We have adopted five amendments to 
our Constitution which expand the fran- 
chise: the 15th amendment guarantees 
all citizens of the United States the right 
to vote regardless of race or color; the 
17th amendment provides for the direct 
election of US. Senators; the 19th 
amendment extends the franchise to 
women. The 23rd amendment allows 
residents of the District of Columbia to 
vote for President; and the 24th amend- 
ment outlaws the poll tax in Federal 
elections. 

This session, we have been deeply con- 
cerned with implementing the 14th and 
15th amendments to insure that Negroes 
in every part of the Union can exercise 


the right of suffrage. What a mockery 


it would be, Mr. President, if the same 
Congress which adopts the Voting 


Rights Act of 1965 were to approve and 


forward to the States an amendment to 
the Constitution, which reestablishes the 
rotten borough and deprives those of our 
citizens, black and white, who live in 
the suburbs and cities of their right to 
equal representation in our legislatures. 
Ir, THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS ARE TECH- 
NICALLY DEFECTIVE 


My third set of principal objections to 
the rotten borough amendments lies in 
the language of the amendments them- 
selves. The four amendments pending 
before our subcommittee vary somewhat 
in their language. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, I will deal here only with Sena- 
tor DIRKSEN’s Senate Joint Resolution 2. 
It is the resolution that appears to com- 
mand the most support and is also the 
one that raises the most mies: legal 
and policy problems. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The first sentence of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 is deceptively simple. It 
reads: “The right and power to deter- 
mine the composition of the legislature 
of a State and the apportionment of the 
membership thereof shall remain in the 
people of that State.” 

There lurks in this simple language a 
fundamental constitutional problem. If 
the right and power to apportion a State 
legislature remains “in the people’”’ what 
role, if any, can the courts play in en- 
forcing the guarantee of the equal pro- 
tection clause? 

In his testimony before our ilies 
mittee, Senator DIRKSEN expressly dis- 
claimed any intention to remove the 
power of Federal courts to review State 
apportionment plans. If that is his in- 
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tention, however, one can only wonder 
what the purpose of the first sentence of 
this amendment might be. I, for one, 
am very concerned that notwithstand- 
ing Senator DrrKsENn’s disclaimer, the 
sentence might be read by the courts as 
precluding judicial review. If this is the 
case, there would be no effective way to 
insure that the State lgislatures live up 
to the requirements of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2. We would, in short, be back 
- where we were before Baker against Carr, 
with no effective remedy for malappor- 
‘tionment, however gross, and with no 
way to test whether the referendum pro- 
_cedures specified in the amendment had 
been met. 

FACTORS OTHER THAN POPULATION NOT DEFINED 


Even if the first sentence of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 were eliminated, the 
balance of the proposed text would be ob- 
jectionable. ‘The second sentence be- 
gins: “Nothing in the Constitution shall 
prohibit the people from apportioning 
one house of a bicameral legislature on 
the basis of factors other than popula- 
tion.” I have sat, Mr. President, through 
many days of testimony by proponents of 
this amendment and have yet to find out 
what these “factors” are. 

I am convinced that to allow one house 
of a bicameral legislature to be appor- 
- tioned on the basis of factors other than 
population without any definition, limit- 
ation or enumeration of what those fac- 
tors may be would be an invitation to 
caprice, to prejudice and to chaos. 

RACE AS A FACTOR 


My principal fear is that the legisla- 
tures of some of our States might overtly 
or covertly embody the race factor into 
their apportionment plan. I find noth- 
ing in Senate Joint Resolution 2 to pre- 
vent a State from apportioning repre- 
sentation in its senate among the white 
voters of the State or giving unequal 
representation to areas where white per- 
sons are in the majority. While such ac- 


tion is today prohibited by the 14th and 


15th amendments, I am deeply concerned 
that the adoption of a rotten borough 
amendment could be construed by the 
courts as an implied repeal of the 14th 
and 15th amendments with respect to 
~ apportionment. As the junior Senator 
from New York, Rosert KENNEDY, has 
pointed out, the only purpose of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 is to carve out an ex- 
ception to the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment as determined by 
the Supreme Court in the reapportion- 
' ment cases. 

Even if race were not explicity or ob- 


viously used to disenfranchise Negroes, 
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what is there in Senate Joint Resolution 
2 to prevent a State from apportioning 
membership in its senate on the basis 
of education, or ownership of property? 
Mr. Burke Marshall, former Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Civil 
Rights Division, has demonstrated that 
either of these factors would in many 
of our States effectively disenfranchise 
Negroes and other economically and so- 
cially disadvantaged groups. He testi- 
fied: 

If property qualifications are used, for 
example, only three out of eight nonwhite 
households owned their own homes in 1960, 
as compared to five out of eight white house- 
holders. These are national figures, the dis- 
parity would be much greater for the South- 
ern States. In terms of education, in 1960 
the median school years completed for whites 
was. 10.9,..while,.the comparable figure for 
nonwhites was 8.2 years; 6.7 percent of the 
whites in the country have had less than 
5 years of elementary school, but this was 
true in 1960 of 23 percent of the nonwhites. 
Similar disparities can be found in any 
educational standard that is chosen. And 
they can be multiplied in terms of any eco- 
nomic, social, or even regional interests, not 
related to population, which might be used 
as a test of representation. 


For these reasons, M.. President, I 
submit that reapportionment is a civil 
rights issue. Mr. Clarence Mitchell of 
the NAACP told our committee that a 
great deal of the support for the rotten 
borough amendments comes from those 
who oppose political equality for Ne- 
groes. It would be ironic, indeed tragic, 
if the same Congress which takes long 
overdue action to enfranchise the Negro, 
were also to authorize the effective disen- 
franchisement, through unfair appor- 
tionment, of millions of Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

The possibility of racially motivated 
malapportionment exists in fact and not 
in fancy. The Civil Rights Commission 
has found in its 1961 voting study that 
there is a close relationship between mal- 
apportionment and racial discrimina- 
tion. Prof. V. O. Key, a noted au- 
thority on southern politics, has observed 
that “by the overrepresentation of rural 
counties in State legislatures the whites 
of the black belts gain an extremely dis- 
proportionate strength in State lawmak- 
ing.” In Louisiana, for example, the 
Civil Rights Commission found in 1960 
that certain rural parishes in northern 
Louisiana had, on a straight popula- 
tion basis, six or seven times as much 
representation as selected urban par- 
ishes. In these rural parishes few if 
any Negroes voted, while in the urban 


areas the nonwhite voting registration 
was quite high. As a result, racial dis- 
crimination in voting magnified the mal- 
apportionment and the whites in rural 
areas were effectively overrepresented by 
a factor of 120r14tol1. This malappor- 
tionment serves to intensify the racial 
crisis in the South, for, as Professor Key 
has observed, these overrepresented 
black belt areas are “in general the most 
conservative and irreconcilable on the 
Negro issue.” 
OTHER INVIDIOUS FACTORS 

While race is the most obvious and 
most invidious “factor other than pop- 
ulation” that might be employed in ap- 
portioning a State legislature, there are 
in many States other factors, such as re- 
ligion, national origin, and wealth, which 
eould -be- employed to disenfranchise an 
unpopular minority. When one looks at 
what Justice Clark called the “topsy- 
turvical” apportionment plans of many 
of our States one has little confidence 
that the nonpopulation factors that 
might be employed would be reasonable, 
or fair. 

Nor is the problem of disenfranchising 
minority groups through malapportion- 
ment limited to the South. In the New 
York Constitutional Convention of 1894 
a rural delegate argued for malappor- 
tionment in the following terms: 

I say without fear of contradiction that 
the average citizen in the rural district is . 
superior in intelligence, superior in morality, 
superior in self-government, to the average 
citizen in the great cities * * * [Wje * * * 
have no Emma Goldbergs and no Herr Mosts. 


Another delegate to the same conven- 
tion declared: ‘“‘The people in our big 
cities are unfit for citizenship.” More 
recently, a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
stated: | 

Today the greatest threat to democratic in- 
stitutions, to the republican form of govern- 
ment, and ultimately to freedom itself, lies 
in our big cities. They are populated for the 
most part with the mass man, devoid of in- 
telligence, and devoid of civic responsibility. 

THE URBAN BACKLASH 


There is also inherent in Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 the possibility that the ma- 
jority’s power to apportion on the basis 
of factors other than population may be 
turned against a rural minority. I am 
convinced from the hearings that pro- 
ponents of this measure support it be- 
cause they hope and expect that in some 
States an urban-suburban majority will 
be prevailed upon to give more than 
equal representation to rural interests. 
But it is also possible for a coalition of 


urban voters to assign to themselves 
more than equal representation: 

Once an urban-suburban majority 
takes control of a legislature under a rot- 
ten borough amendment it, too, could re- 
apportion upon “factors other than pop- 
ulation.” An urban-suburban majority 
would thus. have power to accord rural 
interests less representation than that 
to which they would be entitled on a 
strict population basis. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard 
Law School has written in opposition to 


a reapportionment amendment on the 


ground that the longrun consequences of 
malapportionment cannot be foreseen. 

Dean Griswold said: 

As the country grows and as there are pop- 
ulation shifts, as once rural areas become 
urban, and as some urban. areas. have fewer 
people because their populations move to the 
country, we might end up with a wholly un- 
expected pattern of political control. 


In short, by accident or by design those 
who now favor the rotten borough could 
find that they ultimately receive less, not 
more, than equal representation. 


WHICH PET MINORITY? 


Another point which concerns me. 


about the use of the phrase ‘“‘factors other 
than population,” is that it gives the 
voters of a State carte blanche to choose 
which pet minority they will favor. Some 
of the proponents of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2 have suggested a need for appor- 
tionment on the basis of factors other 
than population in order to protect the 
interests of farmers, mining concerns or 
lumbering enterprises. But when we look 
closely at a State we invariably find there 
are a multitude of interests. ; 

My own State of Maryland, for exam- 
ple, runs the gamut from the maritime, 
fishing and poultry interests on the East- 
ern Shore to urban-suburban constituen- 
cies in the Baltimore and Washington 
areas to mining, lumbering and dairy 
farming interests in the western part of 
the State.. 

On what basis is anyone to say that in 
the apportionment of the Maryland Leg- 
islature the oystering interest should be 
given greater than equal representation? 
How can we determine that oysters are 
more important than coal or cows—or 
people? Should oystermen have greater 
representation than university profes- 
sors? Should Catholics have greater 
representation than Jews? 

Today, 15 rural counties of Maryland, 
containing less than 15 percent of the 
State’s population, can elect a majority 
of our senate, This apportionment has 
been defended on the ground that the 
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rural counties must have such control for 
protection of their minority interests. 
But Negroes are a slightly larger minor- 
ity in Maryland. They make up almost 
17 percent of our State’s population. If 
minorities require control of the legisla- 
ture to protect their interests, Negroes 
should be just as entitled as our rural 
counties to elect a majority in one house 
of the Maryland legislature. This is, of 
course, absurd, but no more so than the 
philosophy behind the rotten borough 
amendments. 

I submit that there is no fair way for 
the majority to decide which minority 
shall be favored. ‘There is no rational 
basis for singling out an interest or 
group for special consideration. To at- 
tempt to do so is to invite appeals to 
prejudice, -self-interest,. and the. lowest 
form of political chicanery. 

I submit that the capacity of a legis- 
lature to balance the diverse interest of 
a great State rests with its ability to re- 
flect those interests ‘in proportion to 
their actual occurrence within the State. 
That occurrence can only be measured 
fairly and impartially by the number of 
people who are engaged or concerned 
with that particular enterprise or in- 
terest. 

ABSENCE OF LIMITS ON MALAPPORTIONMENT 


Even if one could identify the special 
interest groups to which one wanted to 
accord special privileges and power, I 
believe Senate Joint Resolution 2 is de- 
fective in that it does not contain any 
limitation upon the extent to which non- 
population factors may be employed. 

We should recognize that the Supreme 
Court has not called in its decisions for 
mathematically precise legislative dis- 
tricts. In the Reynolds opinion, the 
Court was careful to point out that there 
was room for flexibility in drawing legis- 
lative districts; that factors other than 
population—including political subdivi- 
sions—could be considered if they were 
“incident to the effectuation of a ration- 
al State policy.”’ 

This brings us to the nub of the evil of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2. The propo- 
nents of the rotten borough system want 
to be able to apportion one house of a 
State legislature on a widely discrimi- 
natory basis. They want to be able to 
ignore population entirely, and perpetu- 
ate apportionment schemes which accord 
some voters 5, 10, 100 times the political 
power of other citizens. 

This is the critical question on which 
every Senator, every Congressman, and 
every citizen must search his conscience: 
Is there to be any limitation on the abil- 
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ity of a State wholly to disregard popula- 
tion in one house of a bicameral legis- 
lature? I believe our history, our demo- 
cratic heritage and our good, common- 
sense require a strongly affirmative reply. 


APPROVAL BY REFERENDUM | 
By far the most troublesome language 


in Senate Joint Resolution 2 is the re- 


quirement that a legislative body may 
not be malapportioned if “such appor- 
tionment plan has been submitted to a 
vote of the people in accordance with the 
law and with the provisions of this Con- 
stitution and has been approved by a 
majority of those voting.” 


I previously explained why I feel that 


it is contrary to our historical traditions 
and to democratic theory to submit so 
fundamental an issue as fair representa- 
tion to majority vote. But even if I were 
to concede, for the moment, that this 
were an acceptable course, it seems to me 
the proposal is fraught with practical 
difficulties and unsuspecting booby- 
traps. 

The first practical problem is how an 
apportionment scheme would come be- 
fore the voters. Some States do not pro- 
vide for referendums. It is uncertain 
whether in these States any apportion- 
ment scheme would be submitted to the 
voters. aa 

In those States which do have provi- 
sions for referendums, the referendum 
machinery is generally controlled by the 
legislature. Only 13 States provide op- 
portunity for voters to initiate consti- 
tutional amendments, while 7 others 
provide opportunity to initiate statutory 
changes. In the remaining 30 States the 
content of any reapportionment plan to 
be submitted to the voters would be ex- 
clusively controlled by the legislature. 
This means that the malapportioned 
house of a State legislature would con- 
trol the content of any apportionment 
plan to be submitted to the people. Can 
we realistically expect the people to be 
given a fair, effective choice? 


The historical record shows that we 


cannot. In 1962, for example, the Colo- 
rado legislature put to the voters two ap- 
portionment plans. The so-called 
Federal plan gave less than equal rep- 
resentation to the city of Denver, but 
provided for single member districts. 
The so-called population plan appor- 


tioned representatives equally, but would 


have required all of Denver’s delegates to 
run at large. A majority of the citizens 
of Colorado including the residents of 
Denver, voted for the Federal plan, but 
the Supreme Court found that “neither 
of the proposed plans was, in all proba- 
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bility, wholly acceptable to the voters 
in the populous counties.” Other ex- 
amples of malapportionment can be 
found in a paper entitled “Majority Rule, 
the Initiative and Reapportionment” by 
-Prof. Robert McKay. I ask unanimous 
consent that this paper be inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 
- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
simple fact is that the way a question is 
asked will often determine the answer 

“which is received. If voters were asked, 
“Do you want your vote to have equal 
weight with every other person’s vote?”’ 
we might well receive a different reply 
than if the voters were asked, “Do you 
wish to protect the interests of rural citi- 
zens by according them extra seats in the 
legislature?” One great defect in Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 is that in the 30 
States which lack initiative, the power to 
frame the referendum question rests ex- 
clusively with the rotten-borough legis- 
lators whose own seats are at stake. 

We are all aware, Mr. President, of the 
shortcomings of any referendum cam- 

paign. A referendum may often be the 
means by which those who can afford the 
mammoth costs of television and news- 
paper propaganda can mislead the voters. 
Issues are generally couched in highly 

-technical, legal language which is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for many voters 
to penetrate. Clarence Mitchell of the 
NAACP pointed out in his testimony that 
mass advertising can so twist a proposal 
that the voters—in a form of Orwellian 
double think—actually vote in favor of 
a proposition they disapprove. — 

There is a very real possibility that an 
unsuspecting public, weary of succes- 
sive referendums and misled by a skillful 
mass communication campaign, could 
be induced to accept a legislative appor- 
tionment plan which is less than fair 
and which, if the choice were really free 
and uncoerced, they would reject. 

Finally, Mr. President, the experience 
in most States is that far fewer votes 
are generally cast on referendum propo- 
sitions than for candidates for office. 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 specifies that 
a malapportionment plan can be validly 
approved by a “majority of those voting 
on that issue.” ‘This could well be less 
than a majority of those who voted for 
candidates in the election, and certainly 
less than a majority of the adult citizens. 
A dedicated minority could thus disen- 
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franchise an apathetic or unaware 
majority. . 

The Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York has summarized the prob- 
lems well: 

Voter approval may indicate not satisfac- 
tion with the apportionment proposed, but 
simply that it is regarded as an improvement 
over the existing apportionment. 


Even in those States which provide for 
initiative, the advocates of fair repre- 
sentation would face great obstacles. 
An initiative is generally proposed by 
petition. In some States there must be 
signatures from every county, including 
the overrepresented counties. ‘The cost 
of initiative often becomes prohibitive. 
In recent years an initiative effort in 
Ohio cost in excess of $100,000, just to 
get the proposition on. the ballot. 

PERIODIC REVIEW 

Another major difficulty with the ref- 
erendum provisions of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2 is that any proposal, once ap- 
proved by the voters, could become frozen 
and uncorrectable. Let us assume, for 
example, that in my own State of Mary- 
land the voters were to approve in a popu- 


lar referendum a reapportionment plan | 


that was reasonable in the light of to- 
day’s population distribution. Ten or 
twenty years from now that apportion- 
ment may very well be unreasonable. 
The proposed amendment provides no 
machinery whereby the apportionment 
plan could be periodically resubmitted 
for voter approval. 
IV. PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS 


I would like now, Mr. President, to 
turn to what I shall term the “practical 
objections” to the rotten borough amend- 
ments. 

TREND TO FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


We are all aware that an ever-increas- 
ing number of problems that were once 
the exclusive responsibilities of our States 
have become the subject of congressional 
legislation and extensive Federal pro- 
grams. In the single session that I have 
been here we have passed legislation to 
control water pollution, to extend mas- 
sive Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and to regulate State 
voting procedures. It is all but certain 
that before we adjourn we will enact 
legislation dealing with the problems of 
health care for the aged, mass transit, 
housing, air pollution, and even with such 
traditionally local matters as law en- 
forcement. 

One need not search far to find the 
reasons for the increasing tempo of Fed- 
eral activity in areas once reserved to the 


States. In 1955 the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations reported to 

If States do not give cities their rightful 
allocation of seats in the legislature, the 
tendency will be toward direct Federal- 
municipal dealings. * * * Paradoxically 
enough, the interests of urban areas are 
often more effectively represented in the Na- 
tional Legislature than in their own State 
legislatures. 


The simple but regrettable fact is that 
our State governments, with few excep- 
tions, have failed to meet their responsi- 
bilities. 

The inadequacy of State government is 
all too vividly illustrated in my own 
State. During the 70-day session of the 
legislature just concluded, Maryland 
lawmakers once again failed to come to 
grips with basic problems confronting 
our State. The Maryland Senate—where 
15 percent of the people control 52 per- 
cent of the seats—could not agree to ap- 
portion on the basis of population even 
one house of the legislature. It could not 
take action on legislation to control the 
distribution of guns, or to provide for fair 
housing or equal access to public accom- 
modations, or an educational TV net- 
work. 

During the final hours of the legisla- 
ture, while the clock was running out, the 
Senate engaged in a spirited debate 
on the location of a garbage incinerator 
for the city of Annapolis. Truly the 
Maryland Senate fiddled while the people 
of Maryland burned. Is it any wonder 
that the people of Maryland and s0 
many other States look to Washington 
for constructive and progressive legisla- 
tion? 7 

Much has been written about the cause 
of defects in our State governments. We 
all know that most State legislative ses- 
sions are too short; that our State legis- 
lators and many State executives are 
woefully underpaid; that our State legis- 
lators lack adequate staff or technical as- 
sistance to fulfill their responsibilities; 
that outmoded constitutions shackle ef- 
fective State action. But these short- 
comings are merely symptoms and not 
the cause of the basic infirmity. 

The fundamental illness, the overrid- 
ing malady, of our State governments 
lies in their malapportionment. If we 
can cut away the cancer of the rotten 
borough system, State legislatures can 
overhaul their governmental machinery 
and procedures and rewrite outmoded 
constitutions. 

Once these reforms are achieved, our 
States can reassume their historic role 


in providing effective government for 
their people. When these reforms are 
accomplished State governments can at 
last address themselves to the problems 
of our great metropolitan areas. Our 
States will not be revitalized overnight, 
but when State governments begin to 
grapple effectively with the problems of 
all their citizens, the need for Federal in- 
volvement in such matters as mass 
transit, law enforcement, air pollution, 
education, and health care will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 
LIBERAL PROGRAMS BLOCKED 

With States rights go, of course, State 
responsibilities. Yet, few if any States 
have responsibly come to grips with 
the problems which beset our increas- 
ingly urban society. 


There may, of course, be valid. reasons... 


not to enact any particular piece of leg- 
islation. But there is no excuse for State 
legislatures time and time again to 
frustrate the will of the majority of the 
people of the State. 

Let me give some examples. Last 
March the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives defeated a bill to provide a $1 
an hour minimum wage in the State of 
Missouri by a vote of 83 against to 68 for. 
The 83 “no” votes came from legislators 
that represented a combined population 
of 1.3 million people. The 68 affirmative 
votes came from legislators representing 
2.6 million people. Thus the representa- 
tives of 2 out of every 3 people in the 
State supported legislation that was de- 
feated 5 to 4. — 

In his testimony last year before the 
House Judiciary Committee, August 
Scholle, president of the Michigan State 
AFL-CIO documented the “evils of 
minority control of a legislative body” 
in his State. He cited example after ex- 
ample of how the rural dominated Mich- 
igan Senate blocked progressive legisla- 
tion despite the fact that senators rep- 
resenting a majority of the people voted 
for the measures. Some examples are: 

First. A bill to provide free polio shots 
for needy children was blocked by sena- 
tors representing 2.8 million people de- 
spite the fact that senators representing 
3.2 million people voted for it. 

Second. A bill to provide for an un- 
employment insurance increase of $3 was 
killed by senators for 2.4 million people 
despite support for the bill by senators 
representing 3.5 million people. 
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Third. The addition of several hun- 
dred badly needed mental health beds 
was blocked by senators for 2.8 million 
people despite support for them by sena- 
tors for 3.1 million people. 

During this period the Michigan lower 
house was apportioned substantially on 
the basis of population. ‘These impor- 
tant measures were blocked by the mal- 
apportioned senate. As Senator Douc- 
LAs has so forcefully stated: 

The record could not be more clear: Any 
failure to apportion both houses of a State 
legislature substantially on the basis of pop- 
ulation is certain to deny the majority fair 
consideration of their problems. As the 
Michigan experience so well demonstrates, it 
takes only one unrepresentative house to 
block legislation desired by a majority of the 
people. 

‘NO“PARTISAN “ADVANTAGE *" ” 

The Nation should understand, Mr. 
President, that a plea for fair representa- 
tion is not a partisan plea. There is no 
evidence that a fairly apportioned State 
legislature would favor the Democratic 
Party. Indeed, there is every reason to 
believe that Republicans would exert a 
greater influence in many State govern- 
ments. The reason for this is that the 
most underrepresented areas in most 


States are not the cities but the suburbs, - 


and the suburbs have a tendency to vote 
Republican. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First I congratulate 
the Senator from Maryland on what I 
believe is the best maiden speech de- 
livered by any Senator in the 17 years I 
have served in this body. It is a mag- 
nificent discussion, sound historically, 
cogent, logical, infused with his charac- 
teristic idealism. It indicates what an 
extraordinarily bright future the junior 
Senator from Maryland has in the pub- 
lic life of this Nation and in the delibera- 
tions of this body. 


I congratulate him. Those of us who 


have been trying to defend this same 
principle in the past take grateful en- 
couragement from the aid and leader- 
ship which he is giving to the general 
cause. 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
Senator should take the floor on this 
matter almost immediately following the 
passage by the Senate of the Voting 
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Rights Act. For the Senator is now de- 
fending the unalienable right of Ameri- 
can citizens to have an equal and mean- 
ingful vote, just as he labored for the act 
to protect the right to register and cast 
a vote. Unfortunately, there are those 
who claim to support the right to vote 
but who would pass the rotten borough 
amendments which will drastically re- 
duce the meaningfulness of a person’s 
vote. 

In this connection, a very interesting 
letter appeared in the New York Times 
the other day from the Governor of Ver- 


mont, in which he pointed out that the 


poll tax in Vermont is more than is com- 
monly believed; it ranges from $3.50 to 
more than $18, and it disqualifies as 
many as 10,000 voters in local elections, 


and therefore leads to a. lack of- repre... 


sentation. | 

Governor Hoff points out in his let- 
ter—and this is extremely important— 
that the Vermont State Senate, where 
representation is based upon population, 
has, on four separate occasions, tried to 
eliminate this abridgment of the right 
to vote, but on each occasion the lower 
chamber—which is the malapportioned 
branch of the Vermont Legislature— 
killed the bill. ; 

He points out that the lower house 
in Vermont—where 12 percent of the 
population controls the majority of the 
seats—has, four separate times, de- 
feated the proposal of the State senate 
to eliminate the poll tax. : 

This is a clear indication of the fact 
that, no matter how fairly representative 
one house may be, if the other house is 
malapportioned it can exercise a veto 
power and prevent needed reforms. 

In my own State of Illinois, it is 
the senate which is malapportioned. 
Twenty-nine percent of the population, 
according to the census of 1960, elects a 
majority of the members of the State 
senate. ee 

I hold in my hand an article from 
the Chicago Daily News, page 10, for 
May 1, 1965, reporting the likely out- 


come of legislation still pending. It . 


shows that reapportionment is being 
held up by the senate; that open occu- 
pancy legislation is being held up by 
the senate after the house had passed 
and sent two bills to it; that a bill pro- 
viding the city of Chicago with authority 
to raise sufficient money to conduct its 
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affairs is being held up and in all proba- 
bility will be defeated by the senate; 
that a minimum wage bill is being held 
up in the senate; and that a new rev- 
enue article, to replace our archaic rev- 
enue article adopted in 1870, is certain 
to be blocked by the senate. 

The article also predicts that the sen- 
ate will permit certain important rev- 
enue bills to go through, but only in- 
creases in taxes—gasoline, cigarette, and 
utility—which are certain to be passed 
on to the consumer and which, of course, 
are regressive. The house is forced to 
agree to these taxes or there would be 
no revenue. ? 

Each session we face the same diffi- 
culty. 'The house, which is more fairly 
apportioned, will send to the senate 
needed legislation on labor, welfare, and 
city home rule matters, but the malap- 
portioned senate, in effect, vetoes them. 

Thus, the experience in my own State 
as well as the experience of the State of 
Maryland which the able Senator has 
discussed, bears out the contention that 
it is necessary not merely to have fair 
apportionment for one house, but for 
both houses. As the Senator is pointing 
out, it is important that people under- 
stand this practical effect of the rotten 
borough amendments. 

Let me thank the Senator from Mary- 
land for the great ability and energy 
which he has shown in this matter, and 
to congratulate him once more on his 
extremely fine presentation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the very dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from [Illinois 
for his generous and kind remarks. 

The leadership of the Senator from 
Illinois in this fight last year received 
the approbation of citizens across the 
Nation. I certainly observed and wished 
him well at that time. I am very happy 
that I am now in the Senate to assist 
him, as well as the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PRoxMIRE] and other Sen- 
ators, to continue the fight to eliminate 
this very unfortunate situation. | 
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V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I am 
convinced that from every point of view 
the adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 
2, or any of its substitutes or alterna- 
tives, would have disastrous consequences 
on the quality of government. It would 
be the first time in the history of our 
Republic that we have acted to restrict 
rather than expand the franchise. It 
would lead us backwards in our ability to 
deal effectively with the problems of the 
20th century. 

These amendments confront us with 
a change in the supreme law of the land, 
a change which will have fundamental 
effects on the American system of 
government. We should not seriously 
consider, much less adopt, such a far- 
reaching change unless we faced a con- 
stitutional crisis which called for drastic 


action. I believe we have no such emer-. 


gency. : 

Indeed, all the available evidence sug- 
gests that until the Federal courts finally 
intervened the gross malapportionment 
of our State legislatures was creating a 
constitutional crisis of grave proportions. 
Our States were simply failing to meet 
their responsibilities. ‘The adoption of 
the rotten borough amendments would 
turn back the clock, and perpetuate all 
of the difficulties in Federal-State rela- 
tions that have plagued us for over 50 
years. 

My plea, Mr. President, is to give the 
Supreme Court’s decisions a chance to 
take effect. The decision in Reynolds 
against Sims is not yet 1 year old. We 
do not know all of its consequences. Let 
us not amend the Constitution in panic. 
If, in the future, we find a need for 
greater flexibility in the composition of 
our State legislatures we can then take 
careful and deliberate action to deal with 
the problem. 

To amend the Constitution in haste is 
to amend it unwisely. Let it not be said 
that this Congress proposed to the States 
an ill-considered amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


ExHrsiT 1 


Table prepared by Senator Douglas to show 
population tmbalance in State legislative 
districts—The smallest percentage of the 
people which may elect a majority of each 
house of State legislatures, as of Mar. 1, 
1965, from an article in the New York 
Times in December 1964 


[1960 census data) 
State Upper Lower 
ho house 
New England 
VYOnne t 1 
Maine. ( i. () 
Massachusetts_- 45 45 
New Hampshire. .-.......- (2) (2) 
Rhode Island 18 47 
Vermont. 47 12 
Middle Atlantic: 
Delaware _. 52 345 
New Jersey. 19 51 
“s ew at gi (4) (4) 
ennsylvania-_ 43 43 
Border States: ; 
47 
Maryland 14,2 35 
issouri 20 
Want Snsia sioner commenipaeaaee 49 49 
est Virgin 44 45 
The South: 
Alabama... 28 43 
Arkansas 14 33 
Geotate 49 = 
a. 22 
Louisiana - .. “ 33 33 
per ay 9 : 37 41 
North Carolina... 47 26 
South Carolina 23 46 
‘Tennessee 45 40 
Texas _ 30 39 
Virginia... _. 0) (6) 
Middle West: 
s 29 (5) 
Indiana. 42 48 
Iowa 37 1 45 
Kansas 50 19 
Michigan 50-}- 50-+ 
ta 39 35 
Nebraska. a4 (®) 
North Dakota 32 42 
Ohio 45 29 
South Dakota. 41 39 
W 5 48 45 
Mountain States: 
rizona 13 46 
Colorado 50+ 50+ 
is i cscktemtoenenines 17 44 
Montana 16 37 
Nevada 36 8 
New Mexico 14 42 
Utah 25 38 
Wyoming 24 47 
Pacific States: 
Alaska 42 47 
California 11 45 
Hawaii 18 38 
Oregon 48 48 
Washington 36 38 


1 January 1965 reapportionment on population basis. 

2 Late 1964 reapportionment on population basis. 

3 Figures in dispute and may be much lower. 
ab Percentages for the new apportionment plan not 

own. 

$V. was 41 percent in both houses, but pre- 
sumably reapportionment adopted in December 
— the percentages. 


lan in effect now has percentages of 


7A temporary p 
39 in the senate and 44 in the house. 
§ Unicameral, 
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AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
156 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10010 


July 9, 1965 


TO: The Board of Directors 
FROM: Jack Pemberton 


RE; The Union's Position on Reapportionment 


On July 8, 1965 ACLU of Northern California reconsidered and revised its position 
in support of the national. S8oard's statement of policy adopted March 12, 1961. 

It urges the national Board to reconsider the 1961 policy in the light of } {orthern 
California's resolution. In view of the inminence of Congressional debate and 
action on constitutional amendment preposals to change the rule inthe 1964 re- 
apportionment cases, and in order to guide with clarity the actions which will be 
taken by the Union during this debate, I propose that the Board alter its July 12th 
agenda so as to give priority to this request and that it reconsider and conclude 
upon its position on this issue at this meeting. 


The March 12, 1961 statement adopted by this Board states; 


"The equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment is infringed 
by the dilution, as well as the denial, of the right to vote and 
malapportionment by the states raises a civil liberties issue. 

The ACLU does not believe a valid analcgy can be drawn between 
the federal system, which justifies representation by states in 
the U.S. Senate, and apportionment within states based on area 
rerresentation. Because the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment would appear to require that there be no classification 
between voters, the establishment of state electoral districts 
should be based only upon population. It is conceivable that 
there might be situaticns where apportionment on a strict popula- 
tion basis would cause inequalities, and for this reason certain 
variations may be necessary, But since the 14th Amendment requires 
that any variation must result in a reasonable classification, the 
burden of proof for making such a variation must rest on those 
making the claim," 


The July 8, 1965 nosition of ACLU of Northern California, which it now urges upon 
this Board: (1) opposes the Dirksen amendment reported out of subcommittee to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee (set forth in full in the enclosed memorandum by Larry 
Speiser), and (2) then states: 


"The Board of Directors of the ACLUNC opposes any attempt to 
amend the Constitution of the United States to permit legis- 
lative apportionment in the states on other than a population 
basis if: 


A. Such proposed amendment, while permitting apportion- 
ment on bases other than population, expressly or in- 
pliedly permits discrimination among individuals 

according to race, color, creed, or any other in- 

permissible basis, or if 


~~ Di 


B, Such amendment does not guarantee to the citizens 
of each state adequate periodic opportunities to 
initiate and to adopt by popular vote alternative 
plans of legislative apportionment, or if 


C, Such amendment does not guarantee the right to 
judicial review of both the procedure for adoption 
and the content of any plan of legislative ap- 
portionment in any state," 


I enclose the following materials which had been presented to the Board of ACLU 
of Northern California in preparation for. its July 8 reconsideration: 


1. Memorandum of June 21. 1965, by Jona Renry Merryman, former chairman of 
ACLU of Northern California and a wember of the faculty of Stanford University 


Law School. 


2. Memorancum of June 8, 1965, by Herbert L. Packer, member of the ACLUNC Board 
and member of tne faculty of Stanford University Law School. | 


3, Memcrardum of July 2, 1905 by Robert B, McKay, member of the NYCLU Board, 
member of the faculty of N.¥.U. Law School, and spokesman for the Union in 
testimony on this issue before the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments 


of the Se. t2 Judicial Cornittee. 
4. Memorandur. of June 30, 1965, by Larry Speiser requested by the ACLUNC Board. 


S. Revrint of a New York Times Magazine article by Andrew Hacker currently being 
distributed by the Union and its affiliates. 


0 
Fr 
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MEMORANDUM 
June 30, 1965 
TO: Board of Directors 
ACLU of ‘Northern California 
FROM: Lawrence Speiser, Director 
Weshington Office, ACLU 
SUBJECT: Proposed Constitutional Amendments on «' 


Apportionment of State Legislatures 


The Dirksea Amendment, in a modified form, has been 
reported out by the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments 
of the full Senate Judiciary Committee by a 6 to 3 vote. 

There are probably not enough votes to prevent the full Senate 
Judiciary Committee from voting this bill to the floor. 
Operative sections of the bill are as follows: © 


SECTION I. The people of a State may apportion one 
house of a bicameral legislature upon the basis of factors other 
than population, or give xeasonable weight to factors other than 
population in apportioning a unicameral legislature, if, in either 
case, such apportionment has been submitted to a vote of the 
people-in accordance with law and with the provisions of this 
Constitution and has been approved by a majority of those voting 


on that issue. > 


SECTION II. Any State which-has approved an apportion- 
ment plan under this Article shail resubmit it to a vote of its 
people at the general election next following the year in which 
there is commenced any enumeration provided for in Section I of 
Article I, and upon approval by a msjority of those voting on 
that iasue, such plan shall continue in effect until changed in 
accordance with law and with the provisions of this Constitution. 
If not so approved, it shall remain in effect for a period not to 
exceed two years from that general eiection or until the earlier 
adoption of another plan pursuant to Section l. | 
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The major changes to the original bill, S.J. Res; 2, 
were to eliminate the sentence "The right and power to determine 
the composition of the iegisleture of a State and the apportionment 
of the membership thereof:shall remain with the people of that 
State,"' and, secondly, to provide a rather complex and confusing 
system of submitting the matter to a vote of the people. 


The bili, in its present form, does not exclude race as 
a factor. Indeed, one of the amendments proposed in the Sub- 
committee was that there should be a’ specific exclusion to prevent 
race, color or creed from being utilized as one of the factors for 
apportioning one house of the ‘state legislature. This was with- 
drawn after Senator Ervin (D-Nozth Carolina) objected. Ewen if 
this amendment had been adopted, it would not be sufficient to 
bar racial discrimination. The effect of any plan which would 
permit giving greater weight to the votes of those who live 
outside of citiés would be to proportionately deprive Negroes or 
other minority groups within cities of equal weight for their : 


votes. 


| In 1960 ‘over 72% of American Negroés lived in urban areas 
and this percentage is increasing. If disproportionate weight | is given 
to the votes of those in rural areas ther Negroes as well as other 
minority groups in urban centers are being discriminated against. 
If property qualifications are used, for example, only 3 ‘out of 
8 non-white householders owned their own. homes in 1960 as compared 
with 5 out. of 8 white householders. — These are national figures -- 
the disparity would be much greater in Southern states. No 
matter what factors are utilized, even though they are not blataht ly 
stated as racial, they will ali end up with the same result -- they 
will deprive Negro: and other. minorities of an equal weight for o 
their vote. | Joe be 


If a state passed a bill reducing the votes of Negroes, 
Catholics or Jews so that. each had one’ ‘tenth of a vote, there ~ 
would be no: question but. ‘that. citizens thus discriminated against | 
would be. denied equal protection ofthe laws under the 14th ae 
Amendment..:iAlthough such a blatant proposal would probably not be 
suggested undér the Dirksen Amendment, still the same kindof =~ _ 
result can be sectaplishad by more sophisticated plane: at 


In. California there are 58 counties. Under the: ‘Dirksen Soe 
Amendment ,::no" matter what form it may take, it would be possible 
for each county to‘hdave a State Senator. - But even the most 
vehement critics of the Supreme Court's decision in the reappor- 
tionment cases, would not advocate this, I assume, because of 
the tremendous disparity between the number of inhabitants of your 
smallest counties as compared to the number of inhabitants of the 
metropolitan centers, such as Los Angeles county or San Francisco 
county. Alpine County has 500 inhabitants; Los Angeles has 6,593,500. 
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Yet, if cannula or: a political subdivision may be «. vaidhe ‘ether 
faciior" for apportioning’ thé California State Senate, then that. 
could be permitted. The political weight of the. vote of each 
Alpine County resident would*be 13,187 times as great as that of 
each citizen of Los Angeles. If it is said that is wrong then 
it can only be because it is too unequal. But that acknowledges 
that inequality of the weight of votes is bad. What then is the 
standazd for being unequal but not too unequal? 


The point has been made that there was no concern over 
this being a civil liberties issue prior to the Supreme Court's 
decision in Baker. v. Carry, which just is not true. A number of. 
the ACLU affiliates have been handling the reapportionment cases 
xn their own states. The Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice filed an amicus curiae brief in Baker v. Carr urging 
the Supreme Court to take the position that it did. 


Some of the organizations which are opposed to any sort 
of reapportionment ‘proposal include the following: . 


Amalgamated Clotiing Workers of America, AFL-CIO 
American Ethical Union ~~ 
AFL-CIO 
American Federation of State, County §& Municipal Employees 
American Jewish Congzess — 
American Veterans Committee | 
Americans for Democratic Action 
American Newspaper Guild — | 
B'nai B'rith Women e 
Congress on Racial Equality | 
Delta Sigma Theta ‘Sorority | 
Hadassah | : | 
Intexnational Union of Bheckctsus Workers, AFL-CIO_ 
Industrial Union Depertment , AFL~-Ci0O 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, AFL-CIO 
Jewish War Veterans — 
- National Association of Negro Business & Peedsmieiaiieen 
' National. Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice 
National Cotincil of Churches 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference | 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO 
United Automobile Workers of America, AFL-CIO 
United Churches of Christ 
Young Women's Christian Association, National Board 
Womens International League for Peace and Freedom 


oki 
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~ “s"" "te “as true the ACLU can make ap its om mind, and that 
the Supreme. Court's decisions are not sacrosanct. I am hard- : 
pressed, however, to think of any instance when the ACLU has | 
criticized a Supreme ‘Court decision’ because the Court did 
recognize a,.constitutionei right.: Our criticism has always been 
directed against: Supreme Court decisions when the Court has failed 
to. protect. .constitutional rights we thought were: involved ‘ — 
which is true of the two examples mentioned by John Mertyman =< 
Smith Act and obscenity. . ee a, 


. Ernie Besig, in a-recent note to me wrote "I gather that 
the racial factor has been-eliminated by allowing. court’ review," 
in referring to the modified Dirksen Amendment as voted out by 
the Senate ie acl on rr Amendments « & do not | 


agree. 


Be Bae fo Sae | : 

First of all, there is no specific provision for court 
review. The inference is drawn from the eliminetion of the first 
sentence of the Dirksen Amendment as originally proposed. If 
court review were. really intended, then it should be clearly — 
spelled out. 


sacaiis. even if hers is judicial. review, how can it 
be said that the racial factor is eliminated if every plan which 
would decrease the weight of the vote or::urban areas would fall 
most heavily on Negroes and other minority ore ° 


Thirdly, there is a serious: edbiien whites cannot be 
ignored about whether a later constitutiona‘. ‘amendment, amends, 
to some extent, the 14th and 15th Amendments in the voting field. 
There is a general rule that leter constitutional: amendments hold 
full sway. Hopefully, there would be an attempt ‘to read the 
Dirksen Amendment and the 14th and 15th Amendments together, but 
we can not,be sure that. oT be es ‘The’ composition of the 


Court changes. 


mech: badiae : in his tiekehiun, suseésti a nusiber of 

. alternatives. . Each of these alternatives would only have validity 
if you, accept: his first basic assumption that equal protection of 
the laws is not involved. Equal protection is involvéd -- a 
constitutional right which has the. same status a5 freédom of speech, 
freedom of the press, or whatever. -We would certainly be opposed 
to these rights being submitted.to:a majority vote of the people. 
Justice Jackson articulated this in:West Virginia v. Barnette, 

319 U.S, 624, "One's right to life, liberty and property, free 
speech and freedom of the press; freedom of worship arid assembly 
and other fundamental rights: may not be submitted to. Vote; they 
depend on the outcome ie no ehection:” ee 
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The so-called "Federal analogy" does not apply as anyone 
who has read the Supreme Court's decision should be aware. This 


is for two major reasons: 


(1) The States themselves are not composed of sovereign 
counties who decided to get together to form a state. On the 
contrary, it was the other way around -~ the States preexisted 
and then sub-divided themselves down into whatever arrangements 


they made. 


(2) The arrangement we have in the Congress of the 
United States, in which each state has two Senators was a product 
of political compromise. It was the price that had to be paid 
in order to create the United States. This does not mean that 
it is democratic; it does not mean that it is right. It just 
exists, It has sanctity because it is in the Constitution, just 
as equal protection of the laws is in the Constitution. 


Subjective motivations are difficult to judge. However, 
if it were not for the fact that Herb Packer ends his memorandum 
with a plea that the voters of the State of Caiifornia have 
indicated they do not want to have both houses of the state 
legislature dominated by Los Angeles, O:ange and San Diego County, 
I would not raise the question that his Northern California 
geographical location may be affecting his constitutional judgment. 


LS:M 

cc: Ernest Besig 
Dean Robert: McKay 
Edward A. Friedman 
John DeJ. Pemberton 


July 9, 1965 


The Hon. Jacob K. Javits 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Javits: 


I appreciated the chance to talk with you on reapportion- 
ment, and will read very carefully the material you sent 
me regarding your position. 


I am delizhted to know that you are reviewing the whole 
matter and look forward to hearing the outcome of your 
review. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


JF: mu 


LISTER HILL, ALA., CHAIRMAN 
PAT MCNAMARA, MICH. JACOB K. JAVITS, N.Y. 


WAYNE MORSE, OREG. WINSTON L. PROUTY, VT. 

RALPH YARBOROUGH, TEX. PETER H. DOMINICK, COLO. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, PA. GEORGE MURPHY, CALIF. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, W. VA. PAUL J. FANNIN, ARIZ. IC e 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., N.J. tfed State XD t 
CLAIBORNE PELL, R.!. tv S eCIrTa 4 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, MASS. 

GAYLORD NELSON, WIS. COMMITTEE ON 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY, N.Y. LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


STEWART E. MCCLURE, CHIEF CLERK 
JOHN S&S. FORSYTHE, GENERAL COUNSEL 


June 29, 1965 
2 we 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

It was good talking to you the other day, and 
I assure you I appreciate having your views on the 
reapportionment issue. 

I am enclosing for your information materials 
describing my position on the matter and call particularly 
to your attention my recent letter to Senator Birch Bayh 
which describes the most recent version of my proposal. 


Also, as asked of me by a number of friends and 
delegations recently, I am again reviewing the whole matter: 


With warm regards, 


Sincerely 


ag ee 


K. Javits, U. Ss. S. 


JKJ:skp 
Enclosures 


From the Office of: FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1965 


SENATOR JACOB K, JAVITS, (R-N.Y.) 


KRIEGER RARER RERRERRRIRER RRR ERE RRRERERERERERERRERRERE 


The following .is.the testimony of Senator Jacob K. Javits 
prepared for delivery before the Senate Constitutional 


Amendments Subcommittee on Tuesday, March 9, 1965 at 10 AM 
KIKI IRI IRI RISKS TIS IIIS INTO IIS ISSIR IARI 


I appear today on behalf of S. J. Res. 44, which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 8 to amend the Constitution to permit the people of a State to determine 
in a one man-one vote Statewide referendum whether they wish to have one house 
of their State Legislature apportioned on a basis other than population alone. 


I have long believed that urban and suburban areas are entitled to fair- 
er treatment than they have in the apportionment of many State legislatures, 
This principle underlay the 1962 decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in Baker v. Carr, in which for the first time jurisdiction was asserted in 
the Federal courts totest the fairness of State legislative apportionment 
under the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment. That principle 
became explicit in the Court's landmark decision last year in Reynolds v. 

Sims, holding, in the exercise of that new jurisdiction, that both houses 
of State legislatures must be apportioned on a population basis, that is 
On a one man-one vote basis. 


I believe that the Supreme Court was correct in its decision in 
Reynolds v. Sims. However, I feel, too, that as most Americans are con- 
vinced that the "Federal system" -- with the House of Representatives on 
@ population basis, and the Senate on the non-population basis -- is a 
wise arrangement, the citizens of each State desire to have an opportun- 
ity to have a similar plan for their State legislature, For, questions 
of area resources, local government, geographic and economic interests 
may well be determining factors with the people of some States. This, for 
me is the crux of the issue which faces this Committee: Is it the predom- 
inant view of the American public that the Federal system should be at least 
available to the States if the people of any State wish it? The availability 
-of this option is the fundamental question which the Congress will have to 
decide and I urge that it be decided in the affirmative. 


Obviously, when we are dealing with a Constitutional amendment, we 
must be even more careful in the precise choice of our terms than we are in 
the case of general legislation. Accordingly, I am not wedded to the pre- 
cise terms of S. J. Res. 44, but I do think that the following basic prin- 
ciples embodied in that resolution should be incorporated in a Constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by the Congress. 


1, Under the proposed amendment, departure from the rule laid down 
in Reynolds v. Sims should only be permitted on a State-by-State basis, 
through a vote of the people in a Statewide referendum, which is itself 
conducted om 4 one man-one vote basis, It should not permit a departure 
from the present Constitutional mandate through the act of a State legis- 
lature or even a State constitutional convention, the apportionment of 
which itself might be subject to the action of a presently mal-apportioned 


State legislature. 


2. The amendment should retain absolutely one house apportioned 
strictly on a population basis and the amendment should also leave undis- 
turbed the Supreme Court's application of the one man-one vote principle 
to the U.S, House of Representatives in the case of Wesberry v. Sanders. 


3. The amendment should.contain no language which could in any way 
be construed so as to limit the Supreme Court's assertion of jurisdiction 
to review apportionment wnder the Baker v. Carr decision. This was what the 
struggle in the Senate last session was all about, and I believe there should 
be no vestige of this issue in the effort to obtain a Constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the use of the Federal system in State legislatures. The 
Federal courts must retain the power to determine both the validity of the 
population apportionment of one house of every State legislature and the 
conformity of the apportionment of the non-population house in accordance 
with the terms of the presently proposed Constitutional amendment. 


- more - 


me 


4, The amendment should provide that when the people vote for a 
departure from a strict population basis for one house, they should also be 
given the opportunity to determine whether the new apportionment will be 
tested by the people in future referendums at least every ten years. 

S. J. Res. 44 permits, but does not require, that an initial departure from 

a one man-one vote basis be re-ratified by the voters following each decennial 
census, If the people so chose, this would avoid the freezing of any particu- 
lar non-population apportionment of one house into the legislative set-up of 
the State and would let the people periodically redecide the issue. 


Other techniques are possible for achieving this result and are 
certainly worthy of study. Much can be said for requirement of an automatic 
decennial review by the electorate of a non-population apportionment, although 
this might result in regularly thrusting into a State's political life an 
issue which might not otherwise be a live one, Another possibility which 
avoids this defect is a petition device which would permit a certain number 
of voters, by signing a petition, to have the issue of reapportionment of the 
non-population basis house placed on the statewide ballot no more than once 
every 10 years, However, since not all States have petition procedures, this 
would require a cumbersome addition of detail to the Constitution of the United 
States, The language of S. J. Res. 44 on this point is clearly a compromise, 
but I believe it avoids the pitfalls of the alternatives. 

5. It should be absolutely clear in the proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment that all the existing Constitutional provisions and interpretations which 
prohibit discrimination on account of race, color, religion or national origin 
shall remain in full force and effect notwithstanding any provision of the pro- 
posed amendment, Thus S, J. Res. 44 specifically provides that the statewide 
referendum must be "held in accordance with law and with the provisions of this 
Constitution," 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York in its report on this 
subject released this past weekend, although it unfortunately lumped my pro- 
posal along with a number of others which it very strongly criticized, raised 
a very valid point about the need for clarity in the provision for apportion- 
ment of one house on the basis of factors other than population. The Associa- 
tion pointed out there should be no doubt permitted by the amendment's 
language that legislative districting based "on racial criteria or arbitrary 
criteria having racial or other discriminatory overtones" would continue to be 
prohibited. It was never the intention of S. J. Res. 44 to raise any such 
question, and my insistence on the continuation of judicial review of all 
aspects of apportionment under the amendment was intended to safeguard the 
15th Amendment and such cases as Gomillion v. Lightfoot, in which the Supreme 
Court struck down the gerrymandering of Tuskegee, Alabama, to exclude Negro 
voters, If further language is necessary to make this clear, I would welcome 
having it added to S. J. Res. 44 or any other proposal which the Committee 
might favor, 

6. Some provision should expressly be made for the case of a unicamer- 
al legislature. S. J. Res. 44 provides that reasonable weight be given to 
factors other than population in the apportionment of unicameral legislatures, 
A number of standards might be devised with equal merit and all would be 
equally "vague," which is the Association of the Bar's characterization of it. 
But the point is that the Supreme Court in the exercise of its judicial 
review would be expected to spell out the standards in particular cases and 
might make the standards as high as it wished to, short of the strict popu- 
lation basis which is now required by the 14th Amendment. The amendment, it 
seems to me, should seek not to penalize Nebraska, the only State which 
presently has a unicameral legislature, anu at the same time should not pro- 
vide a great discrepancy from the net effect of the amendment on bicameral 
legislatures, a result which might provide an unreasonable incentive to 
switch to unicameral legislatures, 


Finally, I believe that within this framework of principles, the | 
Committee can shape an amendment which will achieve the sought-for result, 
That result, in my view, should be to give the electorate of each State 
ultimate control over the basic decision as to whether their State legis— 
lature should follow the Federal analogy or not. The only real criticism 
of my position that I can see is that the public should not be trusted with 
this decision. I do not share this view. I believe that the majority of / 
Americans are satisfied with the arrangement of the two Houses of Congre 


‘and, given the choice in a one man-one vote referendum, might well chooge the 


to the limitations of the rest of the Constitution which I have di d, 
the people should be given the opportunity to make their own choipe: 
/ 
dR vA 


Same arrangement. for their own State legislature. I believe that, oul Heat 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Washington, D.C. 


June 15, 1965 


Honorable Birch Bayh, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments 
Judiciary Committee 

United States Senate 

Weshington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


In cohnection with my proposed Constitutional amendment on State legis- 
lative reapportionment, S. J. Res. 44, which is pending before your Subcommittee, 
I would very much appreciate the Subcommittee considering carefully the annexed 
language as amendments which I favor in S. J. Res. 4k. I believe this revised 
language more clearly states my intention in introducing the proposal and is in 
accord with my testimony before the Subcommittee on March 9, 1965. 


The proposed new language would clarify the following points: 


1) By adding the phrase “not inconsistent with any other provision of 
this Constitution" in regard to “factors other than population", I seek to make 
unequivocal my intent not in any way to derogate from the prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution, especially those against racial discrimination in the lth and 15th 
Amendments. As I testified before the Subcommittee, my insistence upon continued 
judicial review of all aspects of apportionment under my proposal was intended to 
safeguard such lith and 15th Amendment requirements and such decisions as that in 
Gomillion v. Lightfoot, which struck down the gerrymandering of Tuskegee, Alabama, 
eimed at excluding Negro voters. The modification would underline what I have con- 
. gsistently maintained, that the non-population factors would have to be non-discri- 

minatory on grounds of race or color and could only be those legitimate considera- 
tions such as, for example, geography, compactness and contiguity of territory, 
accessibility, observance of natural boundaries and conformity to historical divi- 
sions such as county lines and prior representation districts, the factors referred 
to by Mr. Justice Stewart, dissenting in Lucas v. Colorado General Assembly, 


377 U.S. 713, at 758. 


2) By inserting "plan ef" between "such" and "apportionment" I wish to 
make it crystal clear that the referendum on a proposed non-population apportion- 
ment for one house must give the voters ae real choice by spelling out, in the 
question presented in the referendum, the precise terms of the non-population 
apportionment proposed to be adopted. This would emphasize my original intention 
that the referendum could not give the voters only a yea-or-nay choice about reap- 
portionment on some unspecified non-population plan to be spelled out in detail 
only at some time subsequent to the referendum, if at all. 


3) By moving the phrase "following each enumeration provided for in 
article 1, section 2 of this Constitution" I wish to qualify the choice of a non- 
population basis and therefore to mandate an automatic decennial review by refer- 
endum of any non-population basis chosen by the people in one referendum. As 
introduced, the proposed amendment would have permitted the voters in a first 
referendum to choose whether a non-population basis would be reviewed every ten 
years. The modifications would make it even more certain that any given non- 
population apportionment will not be “frozen” into a State's law and that the 
apportionment would remain responsive to the will of the electorate. 


I would appreciate your bringing these proposed modifications of 
S. J. Res. 44 to the attention of the Subcommittee when the issue of reapportionmermt 


is acted upon further. 
With warm regards, 
Sincerely, 


/s/ Jacob K. Javits 


Jacob K. Javits, U.S.S. 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, MISS., CHAIRMAN 


\ 


JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, ARK. EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, ILL. 


SAM J. ERVIN, JR., N.C. 
THOMAS J. DODD, CONN. 
PHILIP A. HART, MICH. 
EDWARD V. LONG, MO. 


ROMAN L. HRUSKA, NEBR. 
HIRAM L. FONG, HAWAII 
HUGH SCOTT, PA. 


EDWARD M; KENNEDY. MASS. WVnited States Senate 


BIRCH BAYH, IND. 


QUENTIN N. BURDICK, N. DAK. 


JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, MD. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


GEORGE A. SMATHERS, FLA. 


July 16, 1965 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, 
New York JUL 2 3 1965 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thank you for your letter of July 7 and 
your support on my views on reapportionment. 
t 
I agree that there is need for such an 
important constitutional issue to be seriously 
considered in the Senate. | 


I appreciate gratefully your support. 


Sincerely, 


oe : 


JDT:mlg 


ib. «Ne 
oe 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
FAIR REPRESENTATION | 


2027 Massachusetts Avenue, NW « Washington, DC 20036 » phone 202 Ps 234-4744 LAWRENCE SPEISER, Chairman ROYCE HANSON, Secretary-Treasurer <qe> ' 


No. 4 July 26, 1965 


DIRKSEN AMENDMENT MAY HIT SENATE FLOOR; 
HOUSE RESUMES HEARINGS 


"T play for keeps. I use whatever weapons are in the rule book," 


With that declaration, Senator Everett M. Dirksen made clear, if it ever 
needed to be made clear, the determination with which he will now try to push 
through the Senate his constitutional amendment to nullify the Supreme Court's 
one man one vote decision. The showdown may come within the next two weeks, 


Faced with the prospect of an 8-to-8 tie in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on whether or not to approve his amendment, the Senator decided not to risk the 
humiliation of a defeat there. Instead he bypassed the Committee by announcing 
his intention to bring his amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 2, directly to the 
Senate floor. The vehicle he has chosen is another joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
66), which would have designated a National American Legion Baseball Week, and 
is already on the Senate calendar. | 


The ''Foul Ball'' Amendment 


The Maneuver has to be carried out in three steps. 


The Senator easily accomplished the first one last week, He moved that 
the Senate take up the Baseball Week resolution and make it the pending business, 
All Senators are for baseball and no one objected to that. S. J. Res. 66is now 
before the Senate, 


The second step comes when the Senator moves that the whole body of the 
baseball resolution be struck and his constitutional amendment substituted for it. 
Sen, Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), who leads the fight against the Dirksen resolution, 
promptly dubbed it the ''foul ball'' amendment and announced that he would fight it 
"if it takes all summer, all fall and all winter, "' 


The motion to substitute the Dirksen Amendment for the Baseball Resolu-. 
tion requires a majority vote. If Dirksen wins on that, the third step will be to | 
adopt his renumbered constitutional amendment, That will require the two-thirds 
vote needed to approve any constitutional change. 
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New Amendment As Bad As- The Old One 


The amendment that Senator Dirksen is ready to offer now is a new version 
of his original one (the full text of the new version is included with this bulletin). 
It attempts to restrict the other factors that can be used in apportioning a state 
legislature to geography or political subdivisions, and it eliminates the prohibition 
against review of reapportionment plans. However, as many opponents have 
pointed out, these factors can still produce discriminatory results, And it is still 
a complicated, clumsy and mischievous piece of work. The only reception it merits 
from the Senate is rejection. | 


The Committee Was Deadlocked 


Senator Dirksen was forced to his expedient when eight members of Senate 
Judiciary, seven Democrats and Senator Jacob Javits, the New York Republican, 
announced they would vote against the resoution., 


Though the committee was deadlocked on the Dirksen amendment, other 
members of it, Senator Javits for one, will offer their versions of a constitutional 
change. Dirksen may consider additional changes in order to make his amendment 
more palatable and.perhaps pick up votes, Under these circumstances, the best 
possible recommendation we can make is that any and all amendments be voted down, 


What You and Your Organization Can Do To Help 


1, Get Us Information. Stories of how reapportionment works can provide 
useful ammunition in the fight against constitutional change. We need: copies of 
court decisions; figures on how districts have been reapportioned in your state; 
relations between cities and suburbs after reapportionment; and, in contrast, how 
one malapportioned house of your state legislature has consistently blocked needed 
legislation in the past, 


Especially important would be any information on how farmers fare. In 
Michigan, for instance, high officials in the Grange and the Farm Bureau have ad- 
mitted that reapportionment has done them no harm and that in the first session 

' with a legislature redistricted on a one man one vote basis, the farmer has been 
well treated. If that has been the experience in your state, let us know. News- 
paper interviews or editorials or the newsletters of farm organizations are all 
valuable sources of information on this point. Please send them to us, 


2. Write Your Senators. To defeat the amendment itself, you need one- 
third, or at least 34 of the 100 men in the Senate to vote against it. You can help 
marshall this opposition by phoning, wiring or writing to your Senators now and 
urge them to vote against any constitutional amendment on reapportionment and 
any attempt to bring one to the floor. 
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House Hearings on Again 


The House Judiciary Committee has resumed its hearings on legislative | 
reapportionment. They begin again this Wednesday, July 28, and continue July 29, 
August 4 and 5, Other hearing dates will be announced shortly, 


Members of Congress will testify on the first days; organizational repre- 
senatives on the succeeding ones. If you have not yet asked to testify and have 
information to bring to the committee, write to them today: 


House Judiciary Committee 
Rayburn Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Ask them for time to testify or, at least, for permission to submit a state- 
ment, 


Representatives of the National Committee will appear and testify against 
the proposed constitutional amendments, 


ME HE IK I He 


ATTACHMENT 


NEW VERSION OF DIRKSEN CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


ee 


r. . (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That the following 
article is proposal as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within seven 


years from the date of its submission by the Congress: 


«(eh 

' "SECTION 1. The people of a State may apportion one house of a bi- 
cameral legislature using population, geography, or political subdivisions as 
factors, giving each factor such weight as they deem appropriate, or giving 
similar weight to the same factors in apportioning a unicameral legislature, if 
in either case, such plan of apportionment has been submitted to a vote of the 
people in accordance with law and with the provisions of this Constitution and has 
been approved by a majority of those voting on that issue. When the first plan of 
apportionment is submitted to a vote of the people under this section there shall 
also be submitted, at the same election, an alternative plan of apportionment 
based upon substantial equality of population. 


"'SEC, 2. Any plan of apportionment which has been approved under 
this article shall be resubmitted to a vote of the people, or, another plan may be 
submitted under the provisions of section 1, at the November general election 
held two years following each year in which there is commenced any enumeration 
provided for in section 2 of article I, and upon approval by a majority of those 
voting thereon, such plan of apportionment shail continue in effect until changed 
in accordance with law and with the provisions of this’Constitution.'*' 
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November 1965 


Dear Friend: 


We are winning the zéapportionmend battle, 
but we must be on the alert and wor o stop 
the apparently well-financed, last ditch campaign 
for the Dirksen amendment which is sure to be 
brought up early when the 89th Congress returns 


for its second session. 


We will try to keep you advised of the 
latest developments so that you will have an 
opportunity to mobilize opposition in your 
community to a constitutional amendment. 


Your help in the past was helpful in 
defeating the first Dirksen amendment, and we need 
a continued effort to prevent any further stalling 
of the Supreme Court's decisions on fair legis- 
lative apportionment. 


Many thanks for your help and for your 
continued interest. 


With best wishes. 


Faithfully yours, 


.... Waray > 


Paul H. Douglas 
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INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN BY 1-MAN, 
10-VOTES FORCES AHEAD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the less than 16 months since the “one- 
man, one-vote” decisions of the Supreme 
Court, very substantial progress has been 
made in the restoration of fair appor- 
tionment and democratic government to 
the States of the Union. But let no one 
think that this substantial progress will 
go unchallenged by the 1-man, 10-vote 
group. In my judgment, malappor- 
tionment in the United States has been 
seriously wounded, but we can con- 
fidently expect to see in the next few 
months extraordinary efforts to restore 
this now discredited violation of demo- 
cratic principles. We may expect to see, 


between now and the first months of the 
29d session of the 89th Congress, a 
well-financed, nationwide campaign— 
which may include every sort of legisla- 
tive magic and sorcery—to breathe life 
into the last hope of the forces which 
profit from minority control of the State 
legislatures. 

That last hope for minority controlled 
and ineffective legislatures is the Dirksen 
1-man, 10-votes amendment, now in its 
third or fourth revision following its 
latest defeat in the Congress. Senators 
will recall the unusual procedures used 
by the sponsors of this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to reverse the Su- 
preme Court’s restoration of representa- 
tive legislatures in the States. First, only 
9 months after the Court’s decisions 
in June of 1964, the minority leader at- 
tempted to attach to a foreign aid au- 
thorization bill a moratorium on the 
carrying out of the reapportionment 
orders of the Court. When the Senate, 
by an overwhelming vote, rejected 
cloture on the amendment, a new cam- 
paign was set in motion to reverse the 
Court’s decisions. This sought to secure 
proposal by the Congress of a constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit 
one house of a State legislature to be 
based on so-called factors other than 
population. After thorough hearings un- 
der the able chairmanship of Senator 
BayvuH, the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments reported a slightly 
revised version of the amendment to the 
full Judiciary Committee, but its spon- 
sors were unable to secure a majority for 
the resolution and the committee refused 
to report it. 

As expected, the sponsors again re- 
sorted to extraordinary procedures and 
out of order attached to another resolu- 
tion authorizing a National American 
Legion Baseball Week a resolution pro- 
posing the constitutional amendment. 


The Senate rejected this attempted inter- 
ference in fair apportionment of the 
State legislatures and defeated the reso- 
lution with a 7-vote margin on August 4 
of this year. 

Despite the clear defeat of August 4, 
the minority leader soon introduced an 
additional form of the resolution, slightly 
altered to give the appearance of meet- 
ing the objections raised to the earlier 
resolution. As I shall develop in a mo- 
ment, this third or fourth version is de- 
cidely no improvement and raises many 
more questions than the revisions answer. 
It is well understood and frankly ad- 
mitted that when the Judiciary Commit- 
tee again refused to support the resolu- 
tion with a majority vote, the minority 
leader refused to permit action on an- 
other important bill pending before the 


committee, the Immigration Act and 


let it be Known he would continue to 
block the favorable report on that bill 
until such time as sufficient votes were 
supplied to report to the Senate, without 
recommendation, the resolution propos- 
ing the 1-man, 10-votes constitutional 
amendment. One member of the com- 
mittee who felt deeply about the need 
for the Immigration Act therefore 
changed his vote on the constitutional 
amendment and voted to report it, al- 
though he announced at that time that 


he would vote against the amendment 
on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, because this issue is of 
such immense and fundamental im- 
portance to the character of representa- 
tive government in the United States, 
I predict that the ‘‘old guard” forces will 
not give up their effort to block the 
Court’s decisions, even though they have 
been repeatedly defeated in the Con- 
gress. I predict that within the next 
few months we will see a campaign of 
very large proportion directed against 
individual Senators and Representatives 
in an effort to change their votes on this 
matter. It has been revealed in the press 
that the agent for the campaign on be- 
half of the constitutional amendment 
will be the well-known California pub- 
lic relations firm of Whittaker and Bax- 
te- which for years led the fight against 
the medicare bill. We may expect. this 
campaign to be well financed and I 
have been told that events to raise funds 
for this purpose are already underway. 
I do not wish here, Mr. President, to 
make any attack on any group for its 
support of the Dirksen l1-man, 10- 
votes amendment, nor do I wish to sug- 
gest there is anything sinister about the 
campaign on behalf of it. The previous 
debate in the Senate has spelled out in 
detail the reasons for the vehement op- 
position to the Supreme Court’s decisions. 
In addition to the natural reluctance of 


State legislators to lose their - seats 
through reapportionment, it is easily un- 
derstood what a representative State 
government may mean to the very pow- 
erful interests which now have an al- 
liance with the minority controlling the 
State legislatures and who would regret 
to see State legislatures represent the 
needs and views of the great majority of 
taxpayers and consumers. 

I merely wish to call attention to the 
campaign which is certain to be waged 
for the one-man-ten-vote principle. The 
very sophisticated and successful firm of 
Whittaker and Baxter, along with its al- 
lies in the State legislatures and in many 
conservative interest groups, will be 
able to muster a massive campaign com- 
pared to the resources of those who would 
defend the Court and the cause of rep- 
resentative government. We must be on 
our guard and we must continue to bring 
our arguments to the people in every way 
we can. | 
II. REVOLUTIONARY PROGRESS MADE IN STATE 

LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 

Mr. President, when one considers the 
fact that nearly every State legislature 
in the United States was badly malap- 
portioned in at least one house, and in 
both houses in most cases, only 2 years 
ago, the progress made in apportionment 
has been truly remarkable. The shackles 
of minority control forced upon the ma- 
jority of the people over the last 50 years. 
have been burst asunder and the fu- 
ture of viable State governments which 
may vigorously serve their proper part- 
nership in the Federal system is indeed 
encouraging. Nevertheless, we must not 
forget that the forces of malapportion- 
ment have not been finally vanquished 
and the l1-man, 10-votes legislators 
in many States are still dragging their 
feet.in the hope that they will be “bailed 


out” by the Dirksen amendment or 
something like it. I am sure Senators 
noticed only last week the comment of 
the Maryland senator who urged his col- 
leagues to go slow on apportionment in 
the hope that the Dirksen amendment 
would be approved by the Congress and 
submitted to the States. | 

So that we should not count our chick- 
ens before they are hatched, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we should also keep in mind that 
while reapportionment activity is going 
on in nearly every State of the Union, 
final and acceptable reapportionment has 
occurred so far only in slightly more than 
one-third of the States. Moreover, even 
that fair apportionment will not actual- 
ly take effect until the fall of 1966 in 
most cases. 

It is difficult to establish the exact 
Situation in 50 States as of any particu- 
lar day, but I think a summary of the 


\ 
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apportionment activity will be of interest 
to the Congress and to other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I have pre- 
pared such a summary, using as a basic 
document an article which appeared in 
the National Civic Review for September 
by Mr. William J. D. Boyd, editor. Us- 
ing the reports of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service as a cross check, I have 
annotated Mr. Boyd’s article in those 
cases where subsequent action in the 
States has come to my attention. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks this “National Summary: Ap- 
portionment Activity,” by Mr. Boyd. 
The material in parenthesis is that added 
by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
summary shows that in 19 States final 
reapportionment action has been taken 
which will bring both houses of the State 
legislature in substantial compliance 
with the Court’s decisions by the fall of 
1966. These States are: Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Of course, 
in several of these States, most notably 
my own State of Wisconsin and also in 
Massachusetts, the directives of the 
Federal courts were unnecessary to bring 
about the fair apportionment of both 
houses of the legislature. 

In addition to these, 12 other States 
have taken legislative action or promul- 
gated apportionment plans which bring 
both houses of the legislature in com- 
pliance with the Court decisions, but a 
finel court review may be still pending. 
These are: Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Maryland, Michigan, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Fourteen other States have worked 
toward reapportionment, but their ac- 
tion is less far along in that further 
legislative action, constitutional conven- 
tion action, or court review is still pend- 
ing. These States are: Arizona, Hawaii, 
Lllinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 


sourl, Nevada, New Jérsey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. In several of these States 
temporary apportionment plans, much 
better than the old apportionments, are 
in effect but must be revised by the fall 
electior of 1966. 

In four other States the initial suits 
are now pending which challenge the 
apportionment of the legislatures. 
These are: Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. In one 
other State, Maine, no action appears 
to have been taken. 

Others may interpret the summary a 
little differently, Mr. President, but I 
think what I have said is a fair presenta- 
tion of progress to date. 


The conclusion we should draw from . 


this is that the coming year is the cru- 
cial one if we are to protect the gains 
which democracy has made under the 
reapportionment decisions. Since the 
fair apportionment of the State legis- 
latures of the United States, barring any 
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interference, will be finally realized in 
the next 12 months in all but a half 
dozen States, we can expect an extraor- 
dinary effort in the early months of 
the coming year to turn back this 
progress. 
APPORTIONMENT STATISTICS SHOW FUNDA- 
MENTAL CHANGE 

Mr. President, while we do get in the 

press reports of apportionment plans pro- 


posed and adopted, it is difficult to know | 


whether these plans actually comply with 
the Court’s standards or if they are mere 
token efforts at reapportionment. From 
the statistics available, it appears that 
there has been much more than token 
compliance. 

The Legislative Reference Service has 
compiled several charts from available 
statistics which are used to measure the 
variation from the one-man, one-vote 
standard in apportionment. These 
tables show that while there may be 
some distortions in size between the 
largest and smallest districts, the plans 
which have been finally accepted come 
very close to the desired standard. Mr. 
President, I do not wish to examine this 
data in detail at this time, but I ask 
unanimous consent that a table I have 
compiled from two charts put out by the 


‘Legislative Reference Service be printed 


at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 


CAMPAIGN FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
HAS FAILED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
my opinion the issue of whether or not 
we are to have viable and representative 
State governments will be fought out 
in the Congress, and in particular in 
the Senate, during the next few months. 
As Senators know, a parallel campaign 
to block the carrying out of the Su- 
preme Court’s State legislative appor- 
tionment decisions has been in progress. 
This campaign would have two-thirds 
of the State legislatures—the existing 
rotten borough legislatures to be pre- 
cise—petition the Congress under arti- 
cle V to call a constitutional convention 
which would propose a constitutional 
amendment, similar to the Dirksen 


amendment, to reverse the Supreme 
Court decisions. The obvious intent of 
this campaign was to pressure the Con- 
gress to propose the Dirksen amend- 
ment. The importance of the entire ef- 
fort to the forces of minority control 
is shown by the intense effort made to 
send forward the applications from the 
requisite number of States. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, in my 
opinion, this campaign has been a com- 
plete failure. Whatever claims may be 
made by the proponents of a conven- 
tion, the fact is that these forces have 
lost their battle with time and their 
hope that two-thirds of the State legis- 
latures would pass these applications 
for a convention has not been fulfilled. 
The most important fact about the 
action taken by the State legislatures 
with respect to a convention is that 18 
State legislatures have specifically re- 
jected such a move and 2 others are 
expected to adjourn without requesting 
@ convention. Therefore, 20 States, or 
3 States more than the 17 States nec- 
essary, to block such action, have re- 
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jected the effort to request a national 
convention on this question. The 18 
States which have rejected this action 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. The two other States which 
probably will not take any action or 
will reject such action are Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. 

It may also be clearly seen that a 
number of those State legislatures 
which have filed applications request- 
ing the Congress to call a national con- 
vention have subsequently been fairly 
apportioned. It is possible that some 
of these State legislatures will reverse 
the action taken and it is certainly argu- 
able that the Congress should not count 
as valid applications submitted by rot- 
ten borough legislatures which have 
now been fairly apportioned effective 
next fall. Of the 25 States which have 
requested the ‘national convention on 
this question—these are: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, ‘Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, and Virginia—14 passed 
the application prior to reapportion- 
ment. In my opinion the applications 
from those States are now invalid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print at the conclusion of my 
remarks a table prepared by Mr. William 
J. D. Boyd of the National Municipal 
League showing the status of the reso- 
lutions calling for a national consti- 
tutional convention on apportionment 
as of September 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
discussion of course does not imply that 
the applications for a _ constitutional 
convention had serious standing in any 
case. Many constitutional experts be- 
lieve that these applications do not have 
weight under article V because they 
bate limit the convention to the pro- 
posal of a specific amendment descri 
in identical fashion in the applications. 
Article V permits a deliberative conven- 
tion and there would be no purpose in a 
convention such as proposed in these 
applications. But it has been the under- 
standing of many of us al] along that 
this effort was not seriously directed to- 
ward achieving the calling of a national 
convention, but rather hoped to pressure 
the Congress into proposing the 1-man 
10-vote Dirksen amendment. jg 

I recall one very able Republican who 
voted in favor of the Dirksen amend- 
ment on the ground that it was the only 
way, in his judgment, to stop the call 
for a constitutional convention: I hope 
this analysis, based on documentation 
a “red ene Reference Serv- 

nd elsewhere, will i 
ta dank. put this argument 
NO COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF THIS 
SPECIFIC PROPOSAL 


Mr. President, in interpreting thi 
vital constitutional amendment, T think 
i ye eg aware of the unfortunate 

a ere were no hearings j 
specific amendment. eases 

This is the third 1-man, 10-votes 
reapportionment measure we have had 


aq 
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béfore this body in 2 years. It fol- 
lowed in the path of its predecessors by | 
reaching the floor in a highly unortho- 
dox fashion. 

To be more specific, this legislative 
proposal, like the two that came before 
it; did not receive committee approval. 
In fact, like Senator DirKSEN’s rider to 
the 1964 foreign aid authorization bill, 
it was not even the subject of hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
I think it is accurate to say that the 
resolution was pressured out of commit- 
tee without hearings by the refusal of 
its supporters to act on a major immi- 
gration bill until the 1-man, 10-votes 
amendment had been reported from 
committee. The fact that the resolution 
was reported out without a recommen- 
dation indicates that its proponents were 
not entirely successful. 

In interpreting this vital constitu- 
tional amendment all I have to go on, 
Mr. President, is the statement of the 
distinguished sponsor of this resolution 
which, I regret to say, did not answef 
the conspicuous questions about its in- 
terpretation. I intend to comment on 
this statement at a later point in my re- 
marks. Senators DouGias and TYDINGS 
have made excellent statements. These 
statements pointed up the proposal’s 
vague and conttradictory nature. 

ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO CHANGE 


Mr. President, were this simply another 
piece of legislation, a simple bill, I would 
not be so intent in trying to pin down 
its precise meaning, the way in which it 
could be interpreted and applied. But 
this is a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. It must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. If we decide after 
it has been so ratified that it is incor- 
rectly worded, there is no easy way to 
change it. If we decide that it might 
have applied to conditions existing in 
1965 but does not at all fit the circum- 
stances of 1975 or 1985, we cannot 
change it by a majority vote of House 
and Senate. We must go through a long 


and complex amendment procedure 
which has been followed only 15 times 
in our Nation’s history. : 

If there ever was a case for taking 


time for long committee hearings, and 


a probe of a proposal before the Senate, 
it seems to me it should be true in the 
case of a constitutional amendment; and 
this particular proposal has had no such 
consideration. It has not had a day, 
not an hour, not one minute of hearings. 

The Dirksen 1l-man, 10-votes amend- 
ment as a whole shares the weak- 
nesses of its predecessors. It would per- 
mit State legislatures in conjunction 
with some of a State’s citizens to deprive 
other groups in the State of the right to 
an equal voice at the polls. Senator 
DIRKSEN seems to have made some con- 
cessions, but these are no more than 
window dressing. They are § slight. 
They have no real substance. 


SERIOUS AMBIGUITIES 


Senator DIRKSEN would require in his 
amendment that one house of a State 
legislature be apportioned on the basis 
of “substantial equality of population 
in accordance with the most recent 
enumeration provided for in section 2 of 
ertcile I of the Constitution” before the 
amendment could be ratified by that 
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State. This is a change, but not a signif- 
icant change. It means that the l-man, 
10-votes amendment can be ratified by a 
legislature that is 50 percent malappor- 
tioned rather than 106 percent malap- 
portioned. In either event, it is a malap- 
portioned legislature. The malappor- 
tioned house can refuse to cooperate on 
legislation vital to the State’s interests 
unless the fairly apportioned house 
agrees to ratify the amendment. And 
what do the members of the fairly appor- 
tioned house lose by agreeing to the Dirk- 
sen amendment? Little or nothing. For 
the Dirksen amendment would require 
that this house remain fairly appor- 
tioned. In other words, the status quo 
would remain. And anyone familiar with 
the reapportionment problem in State 
legislatures knows how very popular is 
the status quo. And little opposition to 
ratificatior is likely to come from this 
body of the State legislature. 

This should be particularly under- 
lined, because many Senators have 
argued that we can forget about oppos- 
ing the Dirksen amendment because so 
much action will be taken before next 
January or February, when the pro- 
posal might come up. We should be 
aware of the fact that it is the status 
quo situation which persuades the State 
legislatures to fight like tigers for what 
they have and to put the pressures they 
have on Members of Congress to go along 
with them. And that status quo situa- 
tion will continue to be the great source 
of power behind the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The minority leader has not built in 
any significant protection for the one- 
man, one-vote principle here. 

One of the first difficulties posed by 
the language of the l1l-man, 10-vote 
amendment is the question of what con- 
stitutes “substantial equality of popula- 
tion in accordance with the most recent 
enumeration provided for in section 2 
of article I.” This equality. as I men- 


tioned above, is a prerequiste for one 
house of a State legislature if the legis- 
lature is to ratify the proposed amend- 
ment. Let us assume that the courts 
would determine the question of “sub- 
stantial equality” in this instance be- 
cause the question would arise before 
the Dirksen amendment went into effect. 
How are the courts to interpret the 
requirement that one house be appor- 
tioned in accordance with the most 
recent census? It is quite possible that 
a State legislature could decline to ratify 
the amendment until 1970 or 1971. If 
this were the case, would ratification by 
a State legislature in, say, January of 
1971 be valid despite the fact that the 
State legislature had not reapportioned 
in accordance with the 1970 census? 
Exactly what is the cutoff date—the day 
the census begins, the day it ends, or 
the day on which a report is made to the 
President on the census results? The 
Dirksen l1-man, 10-vote amendment 
gives uS no guidance on this question 
which could become extremely impor- 
tant as the 7 years for ratification al- 
lowed by this proposal draw to a close. 
The author of the amendment has made 
no legislative history on this point. 
There is no committee comment. 
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Section 1 of the Dirksen amendment 
states that the legislature shall be ap- 
pointed by the people of a State. This 
would require apportionment plans. 
drawn up in accordance with the Su- 
preme Court’s one-man, one-vote decision 
in the Reynolds against Sims case to 
be approved by the vote of the people 
even though no alternative plan were to 
be submitted. What an empty gesture. 
The people, of course, could either ap- 
prove or disapprove the plan, but there 
is very little doubt as to what they would 
do. What point would there be in voting 
down a plan with no alternative plan to 
approve? 

In fact, such a requirement might 
actually force the people to accept un- 
equal representation until two years after 
a census had revealed a shift in popula- 
tion patterns within a State and a con- 
sequential malapportionment in the 
State legislature. Suppose, for example, 
that under its constitution a State re- 
apportioned as soon as the census re- 
turns were in. Suppose further that 
they were required to reapportion in ac- — 
cordance with section 1 of the 1-man, 
10-vote amendment at the general elec- 
tion for Representatives to Congress 
held “next following the year” in which 
the census takes place. That means 
that the State, in all likelihood, would 
put off reapportioning until the Con- 
gressional elections of fall 1972 instead 
of late 1970 or the spring of 1971, when 
census data became public if the Dirksen 
amendment requirements were in effect. 
The alternative would be to reapportion 
in 1971 and again in 1972. This makes 
little sense. 

Let us suppose that a State’s governor 
with the help of an elections council 
were automatically required to reap- 
portion the State’s two legislative houses 
on a one-man, one-vote basis after each. 
census. If this were the case, the State 
would have to go through a twofold pro- 


cedure before this reapportionment were 
approved, even if it were in accordance 
with the Reynolds against Sims decision. 
First, the courts would have to approve 
the plan, since the Dirksen amendment 
states that if a plan is submitted other 
than by both houses of a State legis- 
lature it “shall be found by the courts— 
to be consistent with the provisions of 
this constitution.” | 
Second, it would have to be approved 
by the people even if there were no 
alternative plan offered. Certainly the 
executive branch has no monopoly on 
bureaucratic procedures but this Dirk- 
sen rotton-borough amendment is a text- 
book example of redtape at its worst. 
INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION IN ELECTION CAN 
FIX MALAPPORTIONMENT ON STATES 
Another pitfall contained in the 1- 
man, 10-vote amendment is the section 
1 requirement that a State be reappor- 
tioned each 10 years at a general election 
for Representatives for Congress as con- 
trasted with the section 2 statement that 
a plan of apportionment shall become 
effective only after it has been submitted 
to a vote—at a statewide election. At 
first blush, the Dirksen 1-man, 10- 
votes amendment seems to meet the 
argument that a malapportionment plan 
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could be held at an odd time of the year 
and thus be approved by that small por- 
tion of the population representing en- 
trenched interest groups due to voter dis- 
interest and a light turnout at the polls. 
Section 1 seems to say that a plan shall be 
approved on the day Members of the 
House of Representatives are elected, in- 
suring a sizable turnout. : 

However, section 2 indicates that it is 
only the required 10 years reapportion- 
ment that must be held at the time of 
elections to the House. If a State legis- 
lature wishes to submit a malapportion- 
ment plan at some other time it is per- 
fectly free to do so providing the election 
is statewide and in accordance with law 
and the Constitution. This means, in 
effect, that a very small proportion of a 
State’s voters could perpetuate or in- 
stitute a rotton-borrough legislature. 

Of course, the proponents of the 1- 
man, 10-vote amendment point to the 
fact that population must be taken into 
account in apportioning both houses. 
Certainly the amendment names popula- 
tion as one of the bases on which the 
members of the second house may be ap- 
portioned. Nowhere, however, does the 
amendment say what weight is to be 
given to this factor, if indeed, the amend- 
ment requires that it be given any weight 
at all. After all, the amendment says 
population and two other stipulated fac- 
tors “may” rather than “shall’’ be taken 
into account. — 

GEOGRAPHY: OR THE 1-MAN, 10-VOTE 
PRINCIPLE 

The other two factors that may be 
taken into account are geography and 
political subdivisions. There is no rea- 
son to believe that one of these factors 
could not be used to the exclusion of the 
others. 

Using a factor such as geography ex- 
clusively could result in representation 
by the acre. Such geographical repre- 
sentation would give Long Island, which 
has a land area of 1.401 square miles. al- 


most four times the representation in 
no house of the New York State Legis- 
lature as New York City itself, which 
has an area of 365.4 square miles and far 
more people. How absurd and unfair 
this would be. But it would be possible 
under the geography standard of the 
irksen amendment. 

wane the factor of political subdivi- 
sions has already gotten a great many 
States into trouble with the Supreme 
Court. Georgia’s county unit system, for 
example, was used to disenfranchise the 
citizens of Atlanta by allowing them no 
more representation than other counties 
received in the Georgia Legislature. The 
Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote deci- 
sion changed all that. The Dirksen 1- 
man, 10-vote amendment’s political sub- 
division criterion could reinstate the 
county unit system in Georgia. 

Since the 1-man, 10-vote amendment 
says that population, geography, and po- 
litical subdivisions may be taken into ac- 
count, there is no reason for me to be- 
lieve that this list in inclusive. Pre- 
sumably, other standards could be used 
to insure effective representation—of the 
various groups and interests making up 
the electorate. A list of some other pos- 
sible factors, for example, real property 
ownership, degree of educational 
achievement, the amount of the State’s 
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taxload carried by a given community— 
makes it clear that the Dirksen amend- 
ment opens the door to any and every 
malapportionment possibility. 

THE NUMBERS GAME 


According to the language contained 
in the 1-man, 10-vote amendment, one 
house is to be apportioned on the basis 
of “numbers” while the second house 


may be apportioned on the basis of ' 


three factors, one of which is “popu- 
lation.” What significance does the use 
of the term “numbers” in one place and 
“population” in another have? Perhaps, 
to quote playwright William Congreve, 
the Senator from Illinois determined that 
he would sway this body ‘“‘by magic num- 
bers and persuasive sound.” But I am 
convinced that the use of ‘“‘numbers’” in 
one place and “‘population” in another is 
more than a literary pecadillo. 

I strongly believe that by using the 
word “population” in conjunction with 
“geography, and political subdivisions” 
the Senator meant to refer to specific 
populations within a State as, for ex- 
ample, the Negro population, the Irish 
population, the business or labor popu- 
lation. I am reinforced in this view by 
the words that follow the three criteria 
for the makeup of one legislative house: 
“in order to insure effective representa- 
tion * * * of the various groups and in- 
terests making up the electorate.’ Such 
group interest representation could be 
achieved by recognizing specific “‘popula- 
tions” within the “numbers” making up 
the State and referred to earlier in the 
amendment. 

The dangers of such special interest 
representation in legislative bodies have 
been outlined very ably by Senator Douc- 
LAS in his comments on the 1-man, 10- 
votes amendment. It works against 
compromise and toward the splintering 
of parties. It accentuates the differences 
between people rather than their simi- 


larities, their antagonisms rather than 
their mutual goals. It squares very 
poorly with our American concept of 
government. 

How does Senator DIRKSEN propose 
that the special interest groups men- 
tioned in his amendment achieve “effec- 
tive’ representation? We, as Members 
of Congress; are often praised for being 
effective or blamed for being ineffective 
by various groups within and outside our 
State. No one of us, simply by virtue of 
our being a member of this, the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, automati- 
cally becomes effective. I suppose the 
only way to make special interest groups 
completely effective in a State legisla- 
ture is to give their elected representa- 
tives the power of the veto. I trust that 
Senator DIRKSEN would not propose to 
further accentuate the splintering effect 
his amendment would have on the 
American political scene by giving each 
special interest group the power of leg- 
islative veto. 

WHO DESERVES REPRESENTATION? 


The Dirksen 1-man, 10-votes amend- 
ment raises the basic question of what 
groups are to be represented, and in 
what proportions. Unfortunately, it does 
not answer these questions. Who de- 
serves representation—Negroes, whites, 
Italians, Scandinavians, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, businessmen, wage earners, taxl 
drivers? If we do not use a one-man 
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one-vote basis for this representation, 
what is to be the proportion of the vote 
given to these diverse groups? These 
are unanswerable questions and we 
should not pags the buck by saying ‘“‘let 
the people decide.”’ 

Mr. President, if the people of Alabama 
had been able to decide what proportion 

_ Of the vote should be given to the Negro 
population on the basis of the State leg- 
islature’s recent reapportionment plan, 
they would have decided to give this seg- 
ment of the population zero representa- 
tion in the State legislature. 

The reapportionment plan was re- 
cently stricken’ down by a three-judge 
Federal court as unconstitutional and 
discriminatory for this very reason. The 
Plan would have “intentionally aggre- 
gated predominantly Negro counties 
with predominantly white counties for 
the sole purpose of preventing the elec- 
tion of Negroes to house membership” in 
the words of the court. 


Under the Dirksen l-man, 10-vote 
amendment, the plan could not have been 
challenged. It could have been sub- 
mitted to the people of Alabama with no 
alternative choice since it apparently 
was based on substantia] equality of pop- 
ulation. If the people had approved it, 
and who would seriously say that they 
would have rejected it in an area where 
racial feelings run so high, it would be 
unchallengeable under the Dirksen 1- 
man, 10-vote amendment. For although 
the amendment talks of representing 
groups or interests, it makes no mention 
of equal rights for all men, regardless of 
color, or race, or creed. It leaves this 
choice up to the people—in this case the 
people of Alabama. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald of October 4. comment- 


ing on this court decision be included at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOUSE REAPPORTIONMENT PLAN REJECTED BY 
THREE-JUDGE PANEL 


(By James Bennett) 


MONTGOMERY, October 4.—A three-judge 
Federal panel, striking out at racial over- 
tones in the recent reapportionment of the 
legislature by lawmakers, today declared 
their plan to reshuffle the house of repre- 
sentatives unconstitutional. 

At the same time, the panel, which par- 
tially reapportioned both houses in 1962, up- 
held the legislature’s reapportionment plan 
for the State senate. 

In knocking out the house reapportion- 
ment plan, the judges charged lawmakers 
of deliberately discriminating against Negroes 
and rearranged legislative seats more along 
a court-ordered population basis. 


. SUBSTITUTES PLAN 


Substituting a plan of its own, the court 
ruled the legislature’s reapportionment of 
the lower house “‘is clearly unconstitutional.” 

No change was made, however in Jefferson 
County’s new legislative lineup of 7 seats in 
the senate and 20 in the house. 

The court charged that the legislature 
“intentionally aggregated predominantly 
white counties for the sole Purpose of pre- 
venting the election of Negroes to house 
membership” in several south Alabama 
counties. 

In handling down their ruling, Judges 
Daniel Thomas of Mobile and Frank Joh:‘1- 
son and Richard Rives of Montgomery said 
the effect of the legislature’s plans would be 
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yof “‘turning Negro majorities into minorities” 
in areas entitled to “their own representa- 
tion.” 

The court apparently referred to sections 
of the bill which grouped counties with pre- 
dominantly Negro populations large enough 
for house seats by themselves and with 
neighboring counties with white majorities 
to form multicounty districts with two or 
more representatives. 

“It would be unfortunate if Alabama’s 
Negroes were to find, just as they were about 
to achieve the right to vote, that that rigat 
had been abridged by racial gerrymandering,” 
it added. 

In declaring the House reapportionmeat 
plan approved by the legislature last month 
unconstitutional, the court charged it openly 
violated the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Although it left the legislature’s plan re- 
shuffling the Senate intact, it warned that 
strong inferences concerning the race issue 
were involved but that population factors 
outweighed them. 

It said the House reapportionment plan 
fell short on population standards as well as 
racial considerations. 

It said the bill set up 15 districts which 
deviated from the average district size’ by 
more than 15 percent and 21 districts by 
more than 10 percent. 

The judges said Mobile County was en- 
titled by population to 10 seats instead of the 
9 it got under the legislature’s plan. 

Making the adjustment, they also in- 
creased Madison County from four to five 
seats and Tuscaloosa County from three to 
four. 

Most of the court’s objections to the House 
plan however, centered around the race 
issue. 

“The House plan. adopted by the all-white 
Alabama legislature was not conceived in a: 
vacuum,” it said. “If this court ignores the 
long history of racial discrimination in Ala- 
bama, it will prove that justice is both blind 
and deaf.” 


“Systematic and intentional dilution of 
Negro voting power by racial gerrymander- 
ing is just as discriminatory as complete dis- 
enfranchisement or total segregation,” it 
added. 

In handing down its rulings, the court 
said its plan for the House and the legisla- 
ture’s plan for the Senate would remain in 
effect until changed by the legislature after 
the 1970 decennial census. 

“If that session should fail in its primary 
responsibility to reapportion both houses on 
a population basis, the State’s citizens whose 
right to vote may have been impaired will 
have a judicial remedy under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” it continued. 

“Thus it will not be possible in the future 
for legislative malapportionment to continue 
for so long a period.”’ 

In handing down its ruling the panel 
marked the second time in 3 years it has 
thrown out portions of legislative reappor- 
tionment plans. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the basic questions to consider in 
examining the Dirksen 1-man, 10- 
votes resolution is what constitutes a 
reapportionment plan based “on sub- 
stantial equality of population?” Before 
the amendment is ratified, the Supreme 
Court would make that decision. After 
it is ratified, we are told by the amend- 
ment that ‘“‘the people of the State” will 
apportion the legislature by approving a 
plan submitted by the legislature. The 
courts would get into the picture if the 
plan were “otherwise submitted.” But 
would the courts decide whether or not 
the requirement that the voters must 
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have a chance to vote tor a plan based 
on “‘substantial equality of population”’ is 
carried out? I do not Know and the 
amendment does not tell me. Of course, 
if the courts were not permitted by the 
language of the amendment to make 
such a decision, the guarantee of a 
chance to vote for a plan based ‘‘on sub- 
stantial equality of population” would be 
meaningless. It would not be upheld by 
the courts. 

It is also impossible to tell from the 
1-man, 10-vote amendment whether the 
requirement that a malapportionment 
plan must include “one house—appor- 
tioned among the people on the basis of 
their numbers” is to be enforced by the 
courts. Or for that matter, whether the 
requirement that one house be based on 
substantial equality of population before 
the State legislature approves a reap- 
portionment plan for submission to the 
people is to be enforced by the courts. 
Surely these questions must be answered 
by a clarification of language. They 
should have been explored in hearings 
on the resolution. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, it is only too clear from 
this brief analysis of the myriad of ques- 
tions raised by the Dirksen resolution 
that it can mean as much or as little as 
those applying and interpreting it wish 
it to mean. It gives full scope to what- 
ever special interest group or groups have 
the most power in a State legislature at 
a particular time. Far from accepting 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, it destroys it. 

I would especially warn those who see 
some advantage for their special interest 
group in this legislation at the present 
time that in 10 years the tables may be 


turned. Although the 1-man, 10-vote 
amendment may have had its genesis in 
an attempt to help rural interests, itis a 
dangerous instrument which can be used 
with a disregard for democratic princi- 
ples by any one or a combination of 
special interest groups. ee 

I commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boecs] who 
recognized that and pointed out that 
the Dirksen amendment could have been 
turned against the farmer’s interest and 
the rural interest, when he voted against 
the Dirksen amendment when it came up 
earlier this year. 

As a State becomes more urbanized, 
the chances become stronger that a 
suburban dominated legislature will dis- 
enfranchise the very areas that now are 
attempting to disenfranchise suburban 
voters. We must not overlook the long- 
range implications of this 1-man, 10- 
vote amendment. We must not forget 
that only once in our Nation’s history 
has a constitutional amendment been re- 
pealed. The Dirksen amendment, once 
passed and ratified, is here to stay. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the National Civic Review, September 
1965] 
NATIONAL SUMMARY: APPORTIONMENT 
ACTIVITY 

The following is a State-by-State summary 
of the current status of apportionment: 

Alabama: On June 15, 1964, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court upheld Federal district court 
action originating in Alabama. That de- 
cision was in the famed Reynolds v. Sims 
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case, establishing that both houses of a 
State legislature must be apportioned on 
the basis of population. 7 

A legislative commission was establish 
in Alabama which reported back to the 1965 
special session. (On October 4 a three-judge 
district court rejected the Alabama Legis- 
lature’s reapportionment plan for the Ala- 
bama House as unconstitutional and dis- 
criminatory against Negroes. The court is- 
sued its own plan for the house, but it ac- 
cepted the legislature’s senate plan. Both 
plans will take effect in the November 1966 
elections.) | 

Alaska: Although no court case has been 
instituted in Alaska, a State advisory re- 
apportionmrpnt board was convened and sub- 
mitted its proposal to the Governor. He is 
responsible for reapportionment under the 
Alaska Constitution and is expected to pro- 
mulgate a new districting law early this 
month. (The Governor has now promul- 
gated the new districting plan.) 

Arizona: The case of Klahr v. Fannin 
(now Klahr v. Goddard) resulted in a Fed- 
eral district court decision that senate dis- 
tricts were in violation of the U.S. Con- 
stitution but that it was too close to the 
1964 general election for any changes to be 
made. In its regular 1965 session, the legis- 
lature postponed further consideration of 
the matter until a special session which was 
convened in mid-August. The court has 
refused to take further action until after 
the special session has had an opportunity 
to deal with the subject. (A senate plan 
has been submitted, but it is likely that it 
will be challenged since, by one test, 40 per- 
cent of the population may elect a majority 
of the senate under it.) 

Arkansas: The case of Yancey v. Fabus 
forced both houses of the legislature to be 
reapportioned by the board of apportion- 
ment; it did this on July 14 of this year. 
(Under Arkansas law, reapportionment is 
not performed by the legislature.) Chal- 
lenges to the new plan for the lower house 
have been filed with the Federal district 
court. 


California: As a result of decisions in 
Yorty v. Jordan (California Supreme Court) 
and Silver v. Jordan (Federal district court), 
the State senate has been ordered to reap- 
portion. The latter decision was appealed to 
the Supreme Court which on June 1, 1965, 
reaffirmed the lower court order. 


The legislature has been unable to reach 
agreement on new plans and the matter is 
now back before the courts. (A special ses- 
sion of the legislature was convened to cre- 
ate new legislative districts for both houses. 
The State supreme court gave them until 
December 9 to take action. On October 21, 
the legislature passed plans reapportioning 
both houses on a population basis which the 
Governor said he would approve.) 


Colorado: Due to the Supreme Court de- 
cision of June 15, 1964 (Lucas v. Forty- 
fourth General Assembly) the State was 
ordered to reapportion both houses. This 
was accomplished in time for the November 
1964 election. 


Subsequent litigation in both Federal and 
State courts led to a ruling that the sub- 
districting of multimember counties was 
in violation of the State constitution. The 
1965 regular session of the legislature en- 
acted a new apportionment plan eliminating 
the subdistricts. It will go into effect with 
the 1966 general election. 

Connecticut: Connecticut’s House of Rep- 
resentatives was reapportioned as a result of 
Butterworth v. Dempsey. A State constitu- 
tional convention was convened in early July 
to deal primarily with the problem of ap- 
portionment. 

The temporary apportionment, which will 
go into effect with the special election this 
November, cuts the size of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives from 294 to 177 
members. 
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Delaware: The case of Roman v. Sincock 
was part of the group of cases decided in 
June 1964. Both houses of the legislature 
were reapportioned in time for the 1964 elec- 
tion. A challenge has subsequently been 
brought in the Federal district court claim- 
ing that there is still inequality in the popu- 
lation of lower house districts and that 
_ gerrymandering is also present. 

Florida: As a result of Sobel v. Adams, 
both houses of the legislature were to be 
reapportioned. The regular session of the 
1965 legislature passed new plans and sub- 
mitted them to the Federal district court, 
which has made no ruling at this time. 

Georgia: Litigation dating back to 1962 
resulted in the reapportionment first of the 
Georgia Senate (Toombs v. Fortson) and later 
the house of representatives, another Toombs 
decision. A Federal district court has ruled 
that the apportionments have not fully com- 
plied with the law but has allowed elections 
to take place. A new apportionment must 
be adopted in time for the 1968 election. 

Hawaii: As a result of the case of Holt v. 
Richardson, both houses of the Hawaii Legis- 
lature must be reapportioned. The Fed- 
eral district court, dissatisfied with action 
taken by the legislature, has ordered that a 
constitutional convention be called to deal 
with the subject in time for the November 
1966 election. 

Idaho: Both houses of the legislature have 
been reapportioned by the 1965 legislature 
due to Hearne v. Smylie. A challenge has 
been brought by the plaintiff in that case, 
claiming the apportionment does not con- 
form to the requirements of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution.. 

Illinois: Under orders to reapportion both 
houses, the Illinois Legislature again reached 
a deadlock (see p. 417). The State court is 
expected to draw new senate lines. An at- 
large election for the house of representa- 
tives could result if a commission appointed 
to do the job fails to reach agreement, as 
-happened in 1964. (The [Illinois Supreme 
Court has drawn new senate lines.) 


Indiana: A 1963 reapportionment act was 
held in violation of the Federal Constitution 
in the cases of Stout v. Bottorff and Grills 
vy. Branigin. A new apportionment passed 
by the 1965 session of the legislature was 
challenged. by the plaintiff in the Grills 
case. The court struck down the legisla- 
ture’s plans and a special session was con- 
vened in October. Little difficulty is ex- 
pected in getting a new, acceptable plan. 

Iowa: A temporary reapportionment plan 
was used in last November’s election as a 
result of a decision in the case of Davis v. 
Synhorst. The court allowed the temporary 
plan for that election but ordered that a new 
one be adopted by the 1965 legislature. 

Kansas: Although some reapportionment 
took place in the State during the early 
1960’s as a result of Harris v. Shannihan, the 
State constitutional provision guaranteeing 
each county at least one member in the 
house of representatives was still in effect. 
A challenge to this provision was brought in 
the case of Long v. Anderson, as yet unde- 
cided by the Federal: district court. 

Louisiana: Partial reapportionment took 
place during 1963 but a suit has recently 
been filed (Bannister v. Davis) to force re- 
apportionment of the State senate. 

Maine: No court case has been filed in 
this State but, minor adjustments were'made 
in the house of representatives as a result 
of the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1962. No action has been taken 
on senate redistricting. 

Maryland: One of the supreme court de- 
cisions on June 15, 1964, was on Maryland 
Committee for Fair Representation v. Tawes. 
As a result, both houses in the Maryland 
Legislature must be reapportioned in time 
for the 1966 primary election. (In its 
regular 1965. session the general assembly 
considered a single bill proposing reap- 
portionment plans for both the senate 
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and the house of delegates. The house of 
delegates agreed to the bill, but the senate 
refused to approve a plan of reapportion- 
ment for the senate. So while the bill 
failed, only the senate lines are at issue. 
The Governor convened a special session of 
the general assembly for October 11 to 
again consider reapportionment. On Octo- 
ber 21 the legislature, at the insistence of 
the senate, enacted two reapportionment 
plans and left the choice between them to 
the Governor or the courts. The State at- 
torney general has stated that the second 
plan, increasing the membership from 29 
to 53 and guaranteeing each county 1 
senator, will not meet the court’s stand- 
ards, but that the other plan will.) 

Massachusetts: Since both houses of the 
legislature were apportioned on the basis of 
population initially, Massachusetts has en- 
countered no legal difficulties on this sub- 
ject. 

Michigan: Immediately following the Su- 
preme Court’s Reynolds decision, the State 
supreme court ruled that the newly adopted 
apportionment for the Senate was invalid. 
It had been challenged in the case of Scholle 
v. Hare. A new apportionment was adopted 
by the apportionment commission in time 
for use in the 1964 election. A subsequent 
suit has been filed and is now pending before 
the State supreme court on the issue of 
gerrymandering. 

Minnesota: In a decision on Honsey v. 
Donovan, a Federal district court invalidated 
the legislative apportionment and ordered 
the next legislature to take action. The 1965 
session passed new plans, which, however, 
were vetoed by the Governor. The entire 
issue is thus back in the courts once more. 

Mississippi: Reapportionment took place 
as a result of the case of Fortner v. Barnett. 
Although it has not been legally challenged, 
it preceded the Reynolds decision, and there 
is some question as to whether it fully com- 
plies with the standards set forth in that 
ruling. (The Mississippi Freedom Democratic 


Party filed a suit in mid-October challenging 
apportionment of legislative and U.S. House 
districts.) 

Missouri: In response to a Federal court 
order in the case of Jonas v. Hearnes, the 
house of representatives has been reapor- 
tioned and action is being carried forward on 
redistricting the State senate. A constitu- 
tional amendment providing for an expansion 
of the lower house to 168 members was de- 
feated last month in a special election. A 
new house apportionment plan must now 
be devised. (The situation is still fluid with 
the possibility of a special session strong. 
The Governor wants the legislature to em- 
power the commission to create districts for 
the house. A commission has already created 
new senate districts.) 

Montana: Both houses of the Montana 
Legislature have been declared invalidly ap- 
portioned (Herweg v. Thirty-ninth Legisla- 
tive Assembly). This year’s legislative ses- 
sion reapportioned both houses in July. The 
plans have been affirmed by the court and 
an order putting them into effect was issued 
August 8. 

Nebraska: The only unicameral State legis- 
lature in the country was ordered to re- 
apportion itself (League of Nebraska Munici- 
palities vy. Marsh) but the newly adopted 
apportionment, which had thus been declared 
invalid, was allowed to be used in last No- 
vember’s election. A new plan was adopted 
this year in late March which increased the 
size of the legislature to 50 members, with 
seats being apportioned on a population 
basis. County lines were rigidly observed, 
however, and population variations were de- 
clared to be still too large by the Federal 
district court so further action will be neces- 
sary. (A new statute was adopted in August 
apparently acceptable.) 

Nevada: Although a committee has been 
appointed by the Governor to study reap- 
portionment and a suit had been filed in the 
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Federal district court (Dungan v. Sawyer), 
the State legislature adjourned without tak- 
ing any action. (The Federal court has given 
the legislature to October 30 to act, and it 
convened on October 25.) 

New Hampshire: A State constitutional 
convention revised the apportionment of 
both houses, removing a provision granting 
each town representation at least once every 
10 years in the house of representatives; it 
also changed the senate apportionment from 
a basis of direct taxes paid to population. 
The 1965 legislature completed action on 
redistricting. 

New Jersey: The New Jersey Supreme 
Court, in the case of Jackman v. Bodine, 
ruled that both houses of the State legis- 
lature were in violation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution. The apportionment of the lower 
house (the assembly) was allowed to stand 
for use in this November’s election but a 
temporary plan was adopted for the State 
senate, expanding it from 21 to 29 members. 
A constitutional convention is to be held in 
March 1966 to create new provisions gov- 
erning the apportionment of both houses. 

New Mexico: As a result of Cargo v. Camp- 
bell, the house of representatives was ap- 
portioned prior to the Reynolds decision. An 
attempt to provide weighted voting at that 
time was declared invalid. 


Further litigation in the Cargo case re- 
sulted in a ruling that apportionment of 
both houses of the legislature was invalid. 


A new plan was adopted by the 1965 leg- 
islature. It would expand the senate from 
32 to 37 members and use a weighted vote 
system that would provide a total of 509 
votes, distributed among the senators ac- 
cording to the population of their districts. 
Membership in the house was reduced from 
77 to 70 seats and districting was done on 
a population basis. 


At the same time, a constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted which would permit the 
use of weighted voting; it will be voted upon 


in a special election later this month. Suit 
has been brought to invalidate the weighted 
voting proposal. (The voters rejected the 
constitutional amendment. The Court has 
voided the senate plan and has given the 
legislature until March 1, 1966, to act.) 

New York: After much litigation, primar- 
ily in WMCA v. Lomenzo, reapportionment 
plans were passed by a special lame-duck 
session of the New York Legislature last De- 
cember. One of the plans adopted will be 
utilized in a special legislative election to be 
held this November. After that, new dis- 
—— must be created by the 1966 legisla- 
ure. . 


North Carolina: No litigation has been 
instituted but, in November 1962, voters re- 
jected a “little Federal plan” amendment 
regarding the State senate, which was then 
apportioned on the basis of population. 
(A suit has now been filed.) 


North Dakota: As a result of long-standing 
litigation (Lien v. Sathre and Paulson v. 
Meier), North Dakota apportioned both 
houses of its legislature in the 1965 regular 
session. The senate was expanded in mem- 
bership from 49 to 53 members while the 
house was reduced from 109 to 106 members. 
(On August 13, the Federal court invalidated 
the 1965 apportionment act and ordered 
into effect its own plan.) 

Ohio: The consolidated case of Nolan v. 
Rhodes and Sive v. Ellis resulted in the in- 
validation of the Hanna amendment which 
provided that each county in Ohio was to 
receive at least one seat in the house of 
representatives. A special session of the leg- 
islature approved an apportionment amend- 
ment to the State constitution and sub- 
mitted it to the voters; it, however, was 
defeated in a special election on May 4 of 
this year. The problem is now back before 
the legislature, with the Federal district 
court retaining jurisdiction if adequate relief 
is not obtained. (After defeat of the amend- 
ment the legislature was unable to come up 
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wjth a new plan and. the Federal court has 
now ordered all parties to submit plans for 
both houses and it will select a temporary 
plan. Previously this same court had held 
only that the house was malapportioned; 
now it says both plans are inadequate.) 

Oklahoma: Scene of some of the most 
extensive litigation in the entire country 
(Moss v. Burkhart, Williams v. Moss, Okla- 
homa Farm Bureau v. Moss and Baldwin v. 
Moss), the Oklahoma Legislature was redis- 
tricted on orders of the Federal district court. 
It appointed a master who devised the plan 
used in the November 1964 election. 

Pennsylvania: The legislature is under 
orders to reapportion in time for the 1966 
general election (Drew v. Scranton and 
Butcher v. Bloom). The legislature is still 
in session and has yet to reach agreement. 
(The State supreme court has now indi- 
cated that it will reapportion the legislature. ) 

Rhode Island: A special census has been 
ordered and a 15-member legislature com- 
mission appointed to supervise the census 
and draft a temporary reapportionment plan 
for use in the 1966 election. A constitutional 
convention is in progress and is expected 
to recommend permanent apportionment 
standards. 

South Carolina: No legal action has been 
filed but a special legislative commission 
has been appointed to study the apportion- 
ment problem. 

South Dakota: Although no suit was filed, 
the 1965 legislature completed reapportion- 
ment-of both houses of the legislature. 

Tennessee: Site of the original reappor- 
tionment case, Baker v. Carr, its legislature 


“Passed several apportionment plans which 


were either struck down or modified by the 
Federal district court. A special session 
of the 1965 legislature was finally able to 
pass legislation reapportioning both houses. 
(These plans now before courts.) 
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Texas: As a result of the case, Kilgarlin v. 
Martin, the 1965 legislature was required to 
reapportion both houses. Its legislation is 
the subject of further litigation as a result 
of the manner in which Dallas County was 
made into a multimember district whereas 
Harris County (Houston) was allowed to be 
subdivided along congressional district lines. 
(Voters defeated a proposed constitutional 
amendment to increase senate membership 
from 31 to 39 on September 7. The proposal 
had been offered to preserve a number of 
rural seats lost in the 1965 districting.) 

Utah: A Federal district court ordered re- 
apportionment of the State legislature in 
Petuskey v. Clyde. During the regular 1965 
session, the legislature enacted new plans, 
effective with the 1966 election. 

Vermont: Both houses of the legislature 
were reapportioned as a result of Parsons v. 
Buckley and Buckley v. Hoff. Only minor 
adjustments were necessary in the senate 


but membership of the lower house was cut 
from: 246 to 150. ; 

Virginia: One of those States whose ap- 
portionments were declared invalid on June 
15, 1964 (Mann v. Davis), Virginia has reap- 
portioned both houses of its legislature. 
Further litigation is pending on the crea- 
tion of multimember districts in Henrico 
County and Richmond. (The district court 
sustained legislature’s plan with a minor 
change, but Henrico County voters have filed 
an appeal with the U.S. Supreme Court.) 

Washington: As a result of court action 
in the case of Meyers v. Thigpen, both houses 
were ordered reapportioned and a new plan 
was enacted in February 1965; it was later 
approved by a Federal district court. 

West Virginia: Following the 1962 Baker 
decision, litigation (County Court of Kanaw- 
ha County v. Carson) was instituted which 
resulted in a court order requiring that the 
legislature comply with State constitutional 
provisions for a population-based apportion- 
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ment for both houses. Action was com- 
pleted in time for use of the new districts 
in the 1964 election. 

Wisconsin: One month before the Su- 
preme: Court decided the Alabama case of 
Reynolds v. Sims, the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court decided Reynolds v. Zimmerman (there . 
is no relationship between the two Reyn- 
olds). The State supreme court reappor- 
tioned both houses essentially along the lines 
of an apportionment plan passed by the legis- 
lature but vetoed by the Governor. 

Wyoming: In response to a Federal district 
court decision in the consolidated case of 
Schaefer v. Thomson and Whitehead v. Gage, 
the house of representatives has been reap- 
portioned on the basis of population. The 
senate apportionment, however, has been 
declared to be still unconstitutional, and 
the 1965 legislature adjourned without tak- 
ing action to solve this problem. (The Fed- 
eral court reapportioned the senate in 
October.) 
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[The measurements used are the 2 most favored by the courts and most commentators. 


EXHIBIT 2 
PROGRESS IN STATE LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 


is an expression of the figure obtained by dividing the lation of the least 
n is dasteud by ranking the dis 


~ get down in relation tel. The electoral perce 
smatliest end until there is included a number ef 


electoral percentage of 51 percent.]} 
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The ratio of the most populated to least populated district (L:S (1)) 
ulated district into the population of the most —— district, with the figure 
ricts from least populated to most populated an 

islators equal to 1 more than half of the legislative body, and divi 
figure is then said to be the theoretical percentage able to elect a majority of the body. A perfectly apportioned body would theoretically 


pulation from the 


ve a ratio of 1:1 and an 


TaBLeE A.—Apportionment of State legislatures as of Jan. 1, 1965, and 1965 apportitonments 


wis Ratio (L:S (1)) Electoral percentage Ratio (L:S (1)) Electoral percentage 
Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate House 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

ee... an caobinkbnnen ee eeitelimekbede 20.0 4.7 27.6 fg ORR OT ELE a em 46.7 
ee eb oancsondundatuebeiinneinetcol- 19.1 2.4 35.3 8 EEE SEES SS Ensen ogee BBR eee 
en. onc nccncuecbineeehaeiectieckoe h~ 85.8 5.3 12.8 ON Ebbtide cae a ee re ats a RS Re ae 
EES Ee a arent aT ET a ee ae ae 2.3 6.4 43.8 a  d . wciknwhunleaeduscwanech 
SE Reem OO aS Ie 422.5 4.2 10.7 i A. cu cumébdbbelececetatodeene 
Ene rees a i ee ae a 1.4 1.7 50. 0 50. 0 1.40 1. 63 47.5 46.8 
ESE SI EEE pe emer ee I ee ay 8.1 424.1 32. 0 12.0 1. 52 2.1 47.9 43.8 
een sanccnooubndsil eee mecben’ x (3) (3) 52.0 Foi no cddeck val Caccteviddunes 
ee oy Se OR a a 26. 4 23.3 15.2 26. 9 1. 53 4.0 46.4 41.6 
TNT ce emits cp aaeenineene meee ne 1.8 98.8 48.2 Ee ig OBER Nt ae BD Sei hsis wdcdinaianed 42.3 
Hawaii-_ ‘. 7.5 4.7 18. 1 Tc sncviw etrutvinslddees | eines etna wien 
Idaho 5 102. 1 11.3 16. 6 44.2 (3) 1. 47 (3) 47.9 
Illinois _ ‘ 10. 6 4.7 28. 7 39. 9 

ee 2. 6 2. 2 40.5 47.6 1. 38 1. 41 49, 4 48. 1 
Iowa_- 3. 2 22 38. 9 44.8 1. 71 2. 23 45.1 44.8 
Kansas - 12 28. 7 60. 1 19. 4 

Kentucky - - 1.9 2.0 46. 6 44.8 

Louisiana 8.0 8.3 33. 0 33. 1 

Cn scan oces 2.8 3.7 40. 0 39. 7 

ESET Oe 31.8 5.8 14, 2 42.3 

ESTE EE 2.3 (3) 44.6 45.0 

CN aclecwmaenn 1.01 1.17 §2. 0 52. 0 

Minnesota - 3.8 11.9 40.1 34. 5 

DIMI, occ. 8.9 7.4 37.4 41.2 

ns 1.7 13. 6 47.8 20. 3 1. 34 52.0 48.2 
en cue as 88. 4 14.0 16. 1 36. 6 46.0 46. 0 
Nebraska 7_ - osha 1.7 43.9 1. 57 47.9 
EEE 223. 6 22.1 8. 0 29. 1 

New Hampshire---...-.--- 2. 6 222. 4 45.3 43.9 1, 20 2. 20 52. 5 45.2 
I Re oe SE ae aaa ae 19.0 3.0 19.0 46.5 REELS eee 8 RSTO 
RRR net RM IS ee ee 139.9 8.6 14.0 42.0 30. 8 1. 74 19.9 47.4 
ee na a amine ales oS Tee 3.9 20.9 36. 9 34. 7 1.15 1.21 49.4 49.3 
oe 2.3 18. 0 47.6 ee Ec cocebeseba locedésscacduace 
| SEER LT a SS a ae 8.9 3.2 31.9 40.9 1.39 1. 39 47.1 47.1 
mn ore a ae 2.2 14.2 44.8 ee Etc ccidaimeclsoscbehwewonue 
ES meme erase A a ae a (3) (3) 49.0 se nandacuntsPionssassavenca 
SS pm e Fo Oy Aloe See a 3.5 2.1 47.8 | Léon ndedeuweaclesdasdanboonus 
pe Re ee FS ae ae 2.7 18. 0 43.4 Ree ho ie oc sie Ten ci ditt Ebeweaiowiinoumees 
A erento TL ee ae 96.9 39.0 18.1 et .. candtobkdal sobswtadbimanes 
Savini ath eit Meta be odie 25.1 3.4 23.3 Oe Fe ee ocecwcnlccadinuukonwne 
a occ em Gilpin cured ae 4.3 4.7 38.4 38.6 1.39 1. 40 47.1 46. 7 
ne eo a wali Me 1.6 2.2 44.5 39. 7 1.33 1.45 48.4 48.0 
en . ce we sept cemeu ss Mkadie ads 8.4 3.1 30.3 38.7 1. 23 1.31 49.4 47.0 
Ce ee alec ello tina ene a. 6.9 27.8 25.0 38. 0 1.75 1. 55 44.5 47.6 
GE TIE ee ies ee ee 5.5 1, 480. 4 47.0 11.9 1. 60 1. 30 48.8 48.7 
en es : 2.6 4.4 41.1 40. 5 1. 40 1. 76 48. 0 47.7 
eee ent 7:3 4.6 33.9 35. 3 1. 45 1.61 47.6 46. 7 
ESE rt 2.0 2. 4 46. 7 ed. ei cackuawslncsouawakwacta 
ESS SERS cere 1.4 2.4 48. 4 Dn. aundbeoslensobawdkpamue 
5 ES erent ee Sa ae a 9.8 2. 6 24.1 46. 5 ‘ Bcc i can 


1 Connecticut: Approved without challenge by Federal court 


2 Delaware: Figures for Delaware are in dispute; it is expected that Federal court 


action will clarify matters. 
3 Not available. 


4 Gieorgia: Both house and senate invalid but may use for 1967 session; must reappor- 
tion before 1968. Elections have already been conducted under new house apportion- 


mew. 


5 I«dlaho: Senate apportionment still based on 1 member per 
6 Missouri: Senate will be apportioned by a commission; 


voter approval of constitutional amendment. 
? Nebraska: Disapproved by Federal court. 


ouse DP 


county 


lan dependent upon 


§ New Jersey: Approved as temporary measure for 1965 elections; must reapportion 


both houses in 1966. 


® New Mexico: Weighting of senate votes dependent upon voter approval of a con- 


stitutional amendment. 


10 New York: Approved as temporary measure by Federal court; must reapportion 


in 1966. 


11 North Dakota: Disapproved by Federal court. 
12 Tennessee: Statistics based on population 21 years and older. 
13 Utah: Approved by Federal court. 
14 Vermont: Approved by Federal court; house statistics based on registered voters 
rather than total population. 


16 Virginia: Approved by Federal court. 


1% Washington: Approved without challenge by Federal court. 
Source: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Aug. 12, 1965. 
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TaBLE B.—Apportionment of State senates, as of Baker v. Carr 
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Electoral 
Year Electoral Year | 
rcent- State last ap-| Average | Largest | Smallest| Ratio | percent- 
— —— ‘tlie disteiot “istrict Ls aes por- district | district | district L:S8 age 
tioned tioned 
po enone 9 . 15, 417 41. 2:1 25.1 Missouri. - - 1961 127,053 | 155, 683 96, 477 1.6:1 47.7 
reer 100 | gee | seat | aes | wil 3a3 || Montene: 1961 | 12,049] 79, 016 a4] saat] 161 
Arizona 1953 46,506 | 331,755] 3,868]  85.8:1 12.8 || Nebraska- 1935 .822 | 51,757} 18,824) 2.7:1 as 
Arkansas 1956 51, 036 80, 35, 983 2. 3:1 43.8 || Nevada.. 1961 16,781 | 127,016 568 | 223. 6: 1 2 - 
ia... 1930 | 392,930 |6,038,771 | 14,204] 422.5:1 10.7 || New Hampshire. --- 1961 Re cee eee | ata of 
Colorado 1953 69,113 | 127,520] 17,481 7.3:1 29.8 || New Jersey. -.-.---.-- 1779 » 545 , oat ae 
Connecticut_._.--..-- 1903 70,423 | 175,940 | 26,297 6.7:1 33.4 || New Mexico. -.-...-- 1955 29,719 | 262, 199 aac. i . os ae 
Delaware- 1897 26, 193 0, 000 4,177 16. 8:1 22. 0 a 1953 287, 626 » 27 , 6 0:1 36.9 
Florida. - - -| 1945 130, 304 | 935, 047 9,543 | 98.0:1 12.0 |} North Carolina.-...-.| 1941 91,123 | 272,111 | 45,031 . 0: 30. 
Georgia. 1946 73, 021 ,326| 13,050) 42.6:1 22.6 || North Dakota_- ----- 1960 12,907 | 42,041} 4,698 8. 9:1 7 9 
Hawaii... eae 1959 25, 311 63, 620 8, 517 7. 5:1 18. 1 Ohio. -...-.---------- 1961 288, 073 | 439, 000 13. en “a id as 
(Registered voters) _|_____- (8,082); (14, 796) (3, 396) (4. 4:1) (23. 4) Oklahoma. . ...------ 1961 52, 916 : ‘ - 47.8 
Idaho. -| 1961 15, 163 , 460 915 | 102.1:1 16.6 || Oregon_.__- bike miata 1961 ,956 | 73,962) 29,917 2.5:1 
Illinois 1955 173,812 | 565, 300 , 500 10. 6:1 28. 7 Pennsylvania. _-...-- 1921 226, 387 , 154 51, 793 10. 7:1 33. 1 
Indiana- -| 1921 3,2 171,089 | 39, O11 4.4:1 40.4 || Rhode Island. _-.---- 1960 18,684 | 47,080 486 | 96.9:1 18.1 
Iowa. 1961 55,110 | 266,314 29, 696 9. 0:1 35.2 |} South Carolina...) 1895 51,796 | 216,382 8,629) 25.1:1 23.3 
Kansas 1947 54,465 | 343, 231 16, 21. 3:1 26. 8 South Dakota_____--- 1961 19, 443 43, 287 10, 039 4.3:1 33. 3 
Kentucky 1942 79,951 | 131,906| 45,122] 2.9:1 42.0 || Tennessee......-.-.-- 1901} 108, 083 | 237,905 | 39.727 | = 6. 0:1 =. 
Louisiana. 1921 83,513 | 248, 427 31, 179 8.0:1 33. 0 Texas... .....-.------- 1961 309, 022 |1, 243, 158 | 147, 454 8. 4:1 30. é 
aine_. _| 1961 28, 508 45, 687 16, 1 2.8:1 40.0 i a 1955 35, 625 64, 760 9, 408 6.9:1 21.3 
Maryland............ 1867 | 106,920] 499,428] 15,481] 31.8:1 14.2 || Vermont. _-.......-.- 1941 12,996 | 18,606 | 2,927 | = 6.4:1 he 
Massachusetts.......|. 1960 128,714 | 199, 107 , 355 2.3:1 44.6 || Virginia....---------- 1952 99,124 | 285, 194 51, 637 5. 5:1 37. : 
(Legal voters)... _- (62, 765)| (68, 053)| (53,957)} (1.3:1)} (50.5) || Washington____..-..- 1957 145,180 | 20,023 | = 7.3:1 33.9 
wa... 1953 200,682 | 690,259 | 65,806 | 12.4:1 20.0 || West Virginia.......-)| 1951 } 58,138 | 252,925 | 74,384 3. 4:1 46.7 
8, 1959 50,953 | 99,4 26, 458 3. 8:1 40.2. 1) Wiseonsin....-..--..: 1951 119,780 | 208,343 | 74,293 2. 8:1 45. 0 
Mississippi_______---- 1916 44,452 | 126,502 14, 314 8. 8:1 34. 6 Wyoming... .-.------ 1933 12, 225 30, 074 3, 062 9. 8:1 26.9 
Source: Johnny H. Killian, Legislative Reference Service. 
TABLE C.—Apportionment of State houses, as of Baker v. Carr 
Year Electoral Year Electoral 
State last ap- | Average { Largest | Smallest} Ratio | percent- State last ap-| Average | Largest | Smallest} Ratio | percent- 
por- district | district | district L:S age por- district | district | district L:8 age 
tioned tioned 
ama 1906 30,818 | 104, 767 6, 731 15.6:1 25.7 || Missouri .....-.--- 1961 ,502 | 52,970 3,960 | 13.4:1 20.3 
rg 1961 5, 645 6, 605 2, 945 2,2:1 47.7 || Montana_-.-.-.------ 1961 7,178 | 12, 537 894) 14.0:1 36. 6 
Arizona- .--| 1953 16,277 | 30, 438 5, 754 5. 3:1 46.0 || Nebraska--..-..----.|_.-....-|------.-----|----------|----------|------.---]-----.--- 
Arkansas - - 1961 17,863 | 31, 4,927 6. 4:1 8: i) Neeeee.....-.---.- 1961 7,710 | 12,525 568 | 22. 1:1 35..0 
California Zu 196, 465 | 306, 191 72, 105 4,.2:1 44.7 || New Hampshire-___- 1961 1, 517 4, 3 | 1443.3:1 43.9 
Comeae.........:.-. 1953 26,984 | 63, 760 7, 867 8.1:1 32.1. || New Jersey... -....-.- 1961 101,113 | 143,913 | 48, 555 3. 0:1 46.5 
Connecticut - --..---- 1876 8,623 | 81,089 191 | 424.2:1 12.0 || New Mexico.......--- 1955 14,394 | 29,1 1,874} 15.5:1 27.0 
Dee C. "1897 12, 751 58, 228 1,643 | 35.4:1 18.5 || New York......-...- 1953 111,882 |. 314,721 | 14,974) 21.0:1 34.7 
We | 1955 52,122 | 311, 682 2,868 | 108.7:1 14.7 || North Carolina---.-- 1961 7,968 | 82,059 4, 520 18. 2:1 27. 1 
Gatreia es 1953 19, 235 | 185, 442 1, 876 98. 8:1 22.2. || North Dakota....-.-- 1961 5, 499 8, 2, 665 3. 2:1 40. 2° 
| | EE ae 1959 12, 407 23, 779 5, 030 4.7:1 38. 4 J 8 aa 1961 70, 850 97, 10, 274 9. 4:1 30. 3 
(Registered voters)_|__.. _ _ (3,962)}  (4,679)| (2, 257) 2.1:1) (46. 5) || Oklahoma--.....--.--- 1951 19, 916 62, 787 , 496 14.0:1 29. 4 
| eee aS 1951 0, 590 15, 576 915 17.0:1 32.7 SE anes. 1961 29, 478 39, 18, 955 2.1:1 48.1 
TEARS RA 1955 56,956 | 160, 200 , 433 4.7:1 39. 9 Pennsylvania- --.---- 1953 , 902 | 139, 293 4, 485 31.1:1 37.7 
ESS SIT 1921 46, 625 79, 538 14, 804 5.4:1 34. 8 Rhode Island_-.-._--- 1930 8, 594 18, 977 486 39. 0:1 46.5 
Iowa... Soha 1961 25, 532 133, 157 7, 910 16. 8:1 26. 9 South Carolina. -___- 1961 19, 214 29, 490 8, 629 3. 4:1 46. 0 
IR ee 1959 17, 428 68, 646 2, 069 33. 2:1 18. 5 South Dakota__.-...-- 1961 9, 074 16, 688 3, 531 4.7:1 38. 5 
Kentucky............ 1942 30, 382 67, 789 11, 364 6.0:1 34. 1 ‘; onneseee......--....- 1901 3, 031 79, 801 , 454 23. 0:1 28.7 
pO” 1921 31,019 | 120, 205 . 17. 4:1 34. 1 I Go sdiecess...- 1961 63, 864 | 105, 725 33, 987 3.121 38. 6 
ihe a | 1961 6, 418 13, 102 2, 394 §. 5:1 39. 7 BP wesieniennn <> 1955 13, 916 32, 380 1, 164 27. 8:1 33. 3 
Maryland... .....-.-: 1943 29, 290 82, 071 6, 541 12. 5:1 25. 3 ., aaa 1793 1, 585 33, 155 38 | 827.5:1 11.6 
Massachusetts...___- 1947 21, 452 49, 478 3, 559 13. 9:1 45. 3 Li. See 1952 39,669 | 142, 597 20, 071 ye E 36. 8 
(Legal voters, 1955).|.... . _..| (10, 462)| (14, 412 (1,881)} (7. 7:1) (46.1) || Washington. _-._.__-- 1957 98, 820 7,648 | 12,399 4.6:1 35.3 
Mies. 1953 71, 12 135, 268 , 006 4.0:1 44.0 West Virginia... ....-.. 1951 18, 604 39, 615 4, 391 9.0:1 40. 0) 
Minnesota. -....-.... 1949 26, 060 99, 446 8, 343 11. 9:1 34.5 Sa 1953 39, 528 87, 486 19, 651 4.5:1 40. 0 
Mississippi. .......<.- 1914 15, 558 59, 542 3, 576 16. 7:1 29. 1 >, 1933 5, 894 10, 024 , 930 3.4:1 35.8 
Source: Johnny H. Killian, Legislative Reference Service. 
EXHIBIT 3 
Status of resolution for National Constitutional Convention on Apportionment, September 1965 
Failed to ' Failed to 
Requested | Requested | pass any Not in Requested | Requested | pass any Not in 
a National | Congress | resolution Action session a National |} Congress | resolution Action session 
State Conven- to enact or took still during State Conven- to enact or took still during 
tion ! an amend- other pending 1965 tion ! an amend- other pending 1965 
ment negative ment negative 
action action 
FE ee eee oe > Sa Pete ee Re NONE .2.5~...-- > Genes Pee en eS eae 
p EEE Se rengee ee pRemsnty ae 1 Bei Bee eee ae ee ain sasnns > Se FORME ees SS Eee’ 
y EE ears ee > Cine prey Na New Hampshire _-_--- x ‘i hedge Eien einige sci 
TN i ok cicada > eens errr Ss vi 6, A Rens Me Oa ee 
RN i ain a New Mexico.........- > See pre re PO eee 
oR GR NE Sees” Se > See Seer eI EERIE, papSRMR IR eed * <— ee Saat 9 
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89th Cong. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

diy PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
yield. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
for his extremely scholarly and incisive 
analysis of what the Dirksen amendment 
would do. It was only 15 months ago 
when my junior colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. DrrKsEN] first introduced the mat- 
ter upon the floor of the Senate, and it 
seemed almost inevitable that he would 
prevail. At that time, as I recall, the 
Senator from Wisconsin and I were the 
only two open opponents of his proposal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has taken 
the lead in this matter. He has been a 
brilliant leader. He is far more respon- 
sible than any other Senator for the fact 
that the amendment has not passed to 
date. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely one of 
the group. During this time, we have 
beaten off at least three efforts on the 
floor of the Senate to open the way for 
what the Senator from Wisconsin aptly 
terms the l-man, 10-votes amendment. 
Senator CiLarkK, Senator TypiINncs, and I 
have~- called it the rotten-borough 
amendment, but the terms are equally 
and accurately descriptive. 

By buying time in this fashion, we 
have enabled the judicial process to op- 
erate; and under the pressure of the 
judicial process a considerable number 
of State legislatures have reapportioned 
themselves, as the Senator from Wiscon- 
son has described. 

It now looks as though we are heading 
for a revival of this struggle in the 2d 
session of the 89th Congress, which will 
begin early in January. An effort will 
be made, of course, to put the Dirksen 
reapportionment proposal at the head of 
the list and to bring it up early in the 
session. I sincerely hope that that will 
not be done. I think we can safely say 
that if it is done, there will be strong re- 
sistance to its passage, because the de- 
cisions of the courts and the enabling 
legislation passed by State legislatures 
should be allowed to operate. 

I hope very much that the analysis 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
may be scattered widespread over the 
country, so that people may realize more 
fully the dangers inherent in the l-man, 
10-votes amendment, or the rotten-bor- 
ough amendment, and that more State 
legislatures may reapportion. As this 
happens, the people in the various States 
find that the change has not be objec- 
tionable, but, indeed, they have a feel- 
ing of relief. In other words, it is some- 
thing that is dreaded more in anticipa- 
tion than is justified in realization. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is very true. 
It has turned out to be a great improve- 
ment in a number of States. Michigan 
is an excellent example. Michigan was 


malapportioned for a good many years. 
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The State senate, representing rural 
areas, had blocked a series of construc- 
tive proposals which an overwhelming 
majority of the Michigan people seemed 
to favor. The Michigan Legislature was 
reapportioned this year, and virtually 
everybody has praised the results. The 
Michigan Legislature has been hailed, in- 
terestingly, by the Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau Federation for its progressive action 
and because it was able to move off dead 
center and pass legislation which it had 
not been possible to pass before. Mind 
you, the Farm Bureau has always been 
in the forefront in supporting the Dirk- 
sen malapportionment amendment. 

This indicates to me, as the Senator 
from Illinois so well says, that once ap- 
portionment on the basis of population 
is adopted, the very groups which have 
been leading the opposition, find that 
they have nothing to fear, because the 
legislature moves on a far more efficient 
and progressive basis in the interest of 
all people. ‘Those who favor progress 
but who recognize the conservative prin- 
ciple that government should operate 
as close to the people as possible should 
especially oppose the Dirksen amend- 
ment. This is because if the State gov- 
ernment cannot act because it is badly 
apportioned and is often deadlocked, 
Washington has to move in and take over 
more strongly than before. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The experience of re- 
apportionment reminds me of a line by 
Whittier: 

The blow most dreaded falls to break from 
off our limbs a chain. 


The people feel freer and happier, as 
a result. 

If we can only prevent the Senate and 
Congress as a whole from taking a ret- 
rogressive step in the next session which 
lies ahead, I believe the reform of our 
State governments will be thoroughly on 
its way. 

But I am glad that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has sounded a note of cau- 
tion. We should not accept the battle 
as won. The forces of malapportion- 
ment are dying, but they have much la- 
tent energy that is evident. They will 
make a last desperate effort to put this 
proposal high on the agenda for the 
coming session and to pass it, and will 
try to override any attempt at a serious 
discussion. It is somewhat ironical that 
many Senators who threatened to fili- 
buster to prevent the repeal of section 
14(b) will demand that there should not 


be discussion in depth of this constitu- 


tional amendment, which is so much 
more serious. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
hear the Senator from Illinois make that 
statement. I believe Senators should be 
on notice and aware of the fact that he 
is determined to lead a strong fight 
against and a number of us stand 
ready to discuss and explain the amend- 
ment in detail. Many Senators will say, 
“After all, this proposal has been before 
us for a year and a half. We have dis- 
cussed it and debated it at great length.” 

Mr. President, the answer is that no 
committee record has been made on this 
particular amendment. It is important 
that it be discussed in detail and that its 
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effect on the 50 States be explored, be- 
cause there have been recent changes in 
the States. This will take time. It will 
require discussion. So if the proposal 
comes up next year—and I agree with 
the Senator from Illinois that the forces 
that want malapportionment will make 
an all-out, last-ditch, desperate fight for 
it—they should be aware that they will 
be met by a determined struggle on our 
part. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Experience has 
shown that one malapportioned house in 
a State legislature can exercise veto 
power over legislation, and by exercising 
that veto power can prevent any legisla- 
tion from being passed or can force 
highly inadequate compromises. There 
is no reason why both houses of a leg- 
islature should not be fairly apportioned. 

But I wanted to congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. I know he is an 
indefatigable worker and that in the 
next 2 months he will be cruising 
through Wisconsin, shaking hands with 
almost every resident of that State, and 
visiting every hamlet. I hope that the 
clear, pure air of the Northland will give 
him vigor and strength, so that when he 
returns to the floor of the Senate, his 
strength will be as the strength of 10. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. Ishall 
be delighted to return to the floor of the 
Senate to fight under his banner and 
follow his leadership. 
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DIRKSEN AMENDMENT STILL PRE- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp this morning the 
text of the new version of my colleague’s 
amendment on the reapportionment of 
the State legislatures which he intro- 
duced late in the evening yesterday. 

The new amendment is a thorough 

change and differs somewhat in almost 
every detail from the earlier forms of the 
Dirksen amendment. In my judgment, 
it requires careful study and thorough 
hearings by the Subcommittee on Con- 
Stitutional Amendments. It is difficult 
to understand its full implications at 
first glance, and it is very hard to hit a 
constantly moving target but I wish this 
afternoon to make a few comments and 
raise a number of questions. 

NEW VERSION DRASTICALLY CHANGED 


First of all, Mr. President, it is clear 
that the new form of the Dirksen amend- 
ment is designed to take some account 
of many of the criticisms made of the 
previous forms of the amendment. 
Those of us who have opposed the 
amendment pointed out that the argu- 
ment that it would “let the people de- 
cide” was misleading because the rati- 


fication of the amendment, the propos- 
ing of the initial plans of malapportion- 
ment, and the proposing of the succeed- 
ing plans of malapportionment, would 
all be left in the hands of the malappor- 
tioned or rotten borough legislatures. 
My colleague has made some acknowl- 
edgement of this and the language of the 
amendment appears to go part way, but 
in my judgment not even halfway, 
toward requiring “prior compliance,” 
that is, a proper apportionment based on 
population, before ratification of the 
amendment or the proposing of a 
minority control plan. He would re- 
quire proper apportionment in only one 
house of the legislature before the leg- 
islature may ratify the amendment, or 
before it may approve an initial plan of 
minority control or a subsequent plan of 
minority control. 

In the case of a unicameral legislature, 
as I understand his explanation, or per- 
haps in the case of a plan arising 
through initiative procedures, since a 
population-based house would not review 
the plan of apportionment, there would 
have to be prior court approval of the 
proposed apportionment plan. In addi- 
tion, the junior Senator from [Illinois 
has changed the amendment to require 
reapportionment following each census 
and that there must be proposed to the 
people an alternative population-based 
plan along with any plan of minority 
control. 

These drastic changes from earlier 
forms of the amendment may be con- 
sidered constructive steps, and I wel- 
come this further opportunity for con- 
gressional hearings on this amendment 
and for public discussion of the question 
of State legislative apportionment. 
These successive watering downs are 
caused by the successive defeats he has 
suffered. 


Senate 


MAY BE A MEANS OF GETTING THROUGH IN HOPE 
OF FUTURE CHANGES 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I believe 
that it is important to consider the new 
language offered by my colleague in the 
light of the history of this debate. We 
must recall that the Supreme Court de- 
cisions accompanying the Alabama de- 
cision which this amendment is designed 
to revoke, were made only a year and 2 
months ago. The attack on that Court 
decision was made almost immediately 
thereafter, in August of last year. The 
first effort of those who sought to dis- 
cipline the Court and to reverse its de- 
cisions on legislative reapportionment 
was to try for a permanent moratorium 
on implementation of the Court’s deci- 
sions in this matter. The second effort 
was to secure adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which would permit the rot- 
ten borough legislatures not only to rati- 
fy the amendment but also to propose 
the plans which would continue their 
rotten borough control of the legisla- 
tures. 

In the context of this history, and the 
haste with which these attacks on the 
Court have progressed, I believe that we 
must have some regard for the future 
of any amendment which possibly might 
clear the Senate. It is not unknown that 
watered-down proposals are often passed 
by one House of the Congress in the nope 


that the other House may considerably 
beef them up and that the parliamentary 
situation will then permit the conferees 
to force compliance by the House first 
acting in the more offensive measure 
passd by the second House. I am sure 
that Senators are aware that excepting 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BayH] 
the likely conferees which would be 
appointed from the Senate; namely, the 
senior members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, all were sponsors of the original 
form of the Dirksen amendment and 

supporters of his move to establish a 

permanent moratorium on the Court 

decision. 

IT IS THE COURT DECISIONS WHICH WOULD ‘LET 
THE PEOPLE DECIDE,” NOT THE DIRKSEN 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. President while it is true that the 

new form of the amendment may appear 
on the surface to require or to meet the 
objections of so-called “prior compli- 
ance,” it must be carefully noted that 
there is only a partial, and perhaps an 
ineffectual quarter step in this direc- 
tion—not even a half step. The amend- 
ment would provide that before ratifica- 
tion of the amendment or the submis- 
sion of a plan of malapportionment, a 
legislature must have one house appor- 
tioned on the basis of substantial equal- 
ity of population in accordance with the 
most recent census data. It carefully 
does not say, however, that both houses 
must comply with the Court’s ruling be- 
fore there is a determination of ‘‘the peo- 
ples decision” as to giving minority con- 
trol to other citizens. 

I do not say this to quibble, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because this is an important mat- 
ter. Those of us who have experience 
in legislative bodies know very well that 
decisions on a piece of legislation fre- 
quently may be made because the second 
house withholds approval of another bill 
desired by the first house. In other 
words, we frequently are in the situation 


of agreements being made between each 


house of a bicameral legislature that the 
assembly will let through a bill desired 
by the senate if the senate will let 
through another bill desired by the as- 
sembly. In other words—and some may 
regard this as too strong language but 
I do not think it is—the possibility al- 
ways exists that the popular house may 
be blackmailed into ratifying the amend- 
ment or into agreeing to the submission 
of a bad plan of apportionment because 
of the veto which the malapportioned 
house holds over a matter af great in- — 
terest to the popular house. This year 
in Illinois, for example, senate Republi- 
cans forced agreement to their pian of 
apportionment with respect to Demo- 
cratic areas by withholding approval of 
an additional one-half cent of sales tax 
for Chicago. | 

The new form of the amendment, 
therefore, does not settle by any means 
the question of “letting the people de- 
cide.” “Letting the people decide” is 
exactly what my colleague does not wish 
to do. He is opposed to the basic prin- 
ciple of the Supreme Court decisions that 
both houses should be apportioned sub- 
stantially in accordance with population 
so that all citizens may stand equal be- 
fore the legislature. The Supreme Court 


decisions stated that legislatures should 

be apportioned in this way so that the 

people might decide public issues. My 
colleague is opposed to letting them de- 
cide in spite of the verbal use which he 
makes of the slogan. | 

The rotten-borough members of a leg- 
islature may still dictate the alternatives 
given the people under the amendment 
and may still have the deciding hand 
in ratification, although it is, indeed, less 
likely that they could do so under the 
new version. This continued minority 
influence is particularly true, in view of 
the senior and powerful positions held by 
these members in the committee system 
of the legislatures. 

ALTERNATIVE POPULAR PLAN STILL NOT A 
SATISFACTORY GUARANTEE OF FREE POPULAR 
DECISION 
Although it seems to require a popu- 

lation-based plan as an alternative in 

any referendums on an apportionment 
plan providing minority control, the new 
form of the amendment would still per- 
mit the so-called popular plan to be con- 
structed so as to be repugnant to the 
voters. For example, through the spe- 
cial power in the hands of the rotten- 
borough branch, the legislature may be 
forced to submit a population-based al- 
ternative plan which calls for at-large 
elections or which would unnecessarily 
split historically desirable political units. 

This might well force the voters to re- 

ject the popular plan in favor of a bad 

plan of minority control. 

AMENDMENT DESIGNED TO REDUCE AN IN- 

ALIENABLE RIGHT 
Regardless of any adjustments, one 
theory behind the amendment is that it 
is all right to tamper with any rights 
of citizenship so long as the tampering 
ts thought to be legitimized in some sort 
of referendum. I continue in my belief, 

Mr. President, that the right of a citizen 

to stand equal before his legislature is 

as basic as his right to stand equal be- 
fore the courts. It is an inalienable right 
and it should not be tampered with. We 


*& 

Should not submit a constitutional 
amendment which would subtract from 
the inalienable rights of American citi- 
zens. 

Citizens cannot sell themselves into 
Slavery. .The court will not recognize 
contracts of that type. They cannot 
sell themselves into permanent inden- 
tured servitude, even though they do so 
contractually. Inalienable rights to 
freedom are protected under the Con- 
stitution, and they ultimately derive from 
the moral law. : 

The Dirksen amendment still assumes 
that there is something very wrong with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
State legislative apportionment. I re- 
affirm my believe that these decisions 
were correct. Citizens are entitled to 
have the same weight in their vote for 
members of their State legislature as any 
other citizens. I still believe that it is 
people who are represented in a gov- 
ernment and not trees, nor cows, nor 
“various groups,” nor “interests.” 

My colleague speaks constantly of “‘in- 
terests” and “groups” being represented. 
If we go into the theory of American 
government, we see that it is the ‘‘people”’ 
who are to be represented. We are not 


adopting the corporate state of Mussolini, 
although my colleague speaks as though 
we were. 
The decisions of the Court were cor- 
rect and they retain sufficient flexibility 


so that the States will be able to make 


acceptable resolutions of their appor- 
tionment problems. ‘The Court should 


be supported and not attacked as the 


Dirksen amendment does. 


REFERENDUMS INADEQUATE EXPRESSIONS OF 
POPULAR WILL 


The amendment now offered by my 
colleague is still based upon the belief 
that referendums are adequate expres- 
sions of the popular will and that appor- 
tionment is an appropriate matter to be 
submitted for a decision in referendums, 
‘rather than by the legislature elected by 
the people as has been the principle fol- 
lowed in a republican form of govern- 
ment. I must continue to point out that 
the experience of the States in this coun- 
try which have used referendums shows 
that public participation in them is so 
low that they cannot be construed as 
satisfactory indications of real popular 
will. The available evidence on partici- 
pation .in referendums shows that even 
in general elections the decision in 
referendums is made, on the average, by 
less than 30 percent of the voting age 


population of the State. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
table prepared from data furnished by 
the Library of Congress describing the 
participation in referendums on reap- 
portionment held in eight States since 


1924. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


22 general elections in which reapportion- 
ment referendums were presented to the 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
22 elections described by this table, an 
average of only 75.5 percent of these who 
voted for the top office on the ticket also 
voted on the referendum. In all 22 elec- 
tions, an average of only 46.1 percent of 
the people voting for the top spot actually 
carried the referendum. But most im- 
portant, in the 18 of these 22 elections 


for which figures are available through 
secondary sources available to the Li- 
brary of Congress, an average of only 27.3 
percent of the voting age population pre- 
vailed on these questions. 

Arizona’s recent experience with ref- 
erenda serves as an excellent example of 
the generally low voter participation in 
referenda. In that State, in 1952, only 
65 percent of the people who voted in 
the gubernatorial election of that year 
also voted for a referendum that was on 
the same ballot. It took only 35.8 percent 
of the people who voted for governor to 
carry the referendum. And this percent- 
age represents only 21.2 percent of the 
voting age population. 

In 1956 the figures are even more re- 
markable. In that year only 38.4 percent 
of the people voting for governor also 
voted on a referendum on the ballot, and 
only 24.3 percent of the people partici- 
pating in the election were necessary to 
prevail on the iss It took only 15.9 
percent of the voting age population to 
carry this referendum. In 1962 it was 
almost the same story. Sixty-six and 
two-tenths percent of the Governor’s 
total vote voted on the referendum, and 
only 38.3 percent of these were needed to 
prevail on the issue. Only 19.1 percent 
less of the voting age population pre- 
vailed on the referendum. 

Gov. George Wiley Paul Hunt was 
largely responsible for the adoption of 
the referendum in Arizona. I am sure 
he woula turn over in his grave if he 
knew what the results actually have 
been. 

As I have pointed out before, and one 
need only read the referendums sub- 
mitted in the various States to realize 
that the statements of the question are 
usually so unintelligible that it is impos- 
sible for the average citizen to make a 
rational decision when he reads it. The 
result of putting complex questions to 
referendums is to confuse the voter and 
to cause him either to refuse to cast a 
vote or to take a chance and cast an un- 
informed vote. As I have suggested, the 
very influential hand of the malappor- 
tioned house which will be retained by 
the Dirksen amendment could still result 
in the. intentional submission to the 
voters of confusing and unacceptable 
plans. 

I should like to read the celebrated 
proposition 14, which was voted on in 
California. I should like to read it first, 
and then I shall defy anyone in the 
Chamber and anyone who reads the 
ReEcorp tomorrow to tell me what this 
proposition actually means. This is 
what was submitted to the voters of 


California: 
PROPOSITION 14 


Here we have a double negative. What 
was meant passes the understanding of 
the average person. What was meant 
was that this was t8 invalidate the fair 
housing provisions passed by the Califor- 
nia Legislature and the people. However, 
it was extremely difficult for the average 
citizen, reading it, to tell what the pur- 
pose of it was. The campaign for the 
adoption of the amendment was such 
that it confused the voters. It was waged 
in an atmosphere of obfuscation. Many 
people voted for it thinking they were 
voting for a fair housing law. Some were 
correctly informed and voted against it; 
most did not understand what it said, 
and their vote was unintelligent. 

Mr. President, I have selected certain 
referendum questions submitted ir Okla- 
homa. Here is one which was submitted 
in 1954. I ask the Senators to listen to 
this. The gist of the proposition is as 
follows. 

This is not the statement of it, but the 
legislative interpretation of what it was: 
GENERAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 2, 1954 
State question No. 361.—Legislative 
referendum No. 107 

Submitted by House Joint Resolution 526, 
page 497, session laws 1953. 

The gist of the proposition is as follows: 

Shall a constitutional amendment amend- 
ing section 53, article 5, Oklahoma constitu- 
tion, so as to provide that the legislature 
shall have power to release or extinguish, or 
to authorize the releasing or extinguishing, 
in whole or in part, tax and assessment 
charges against real property remaining de- 
linquent and unpaid for.a period of time as 
long or longer than that provided by law to 
authorize the taking title to real property by 
prescription, be approved by the people? 

Shall the amendment be adopted? 


Vote: 
i a ts abel alana 372, 368 
a a ceric en mw enaateioies 159, 670 


Amendment adopted. 


I defy the average person to know what 
that language was all about. 

I should like to read another question 
stated in an Oklahoma referendum in 
1960: 

GENERAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 8, 1960 


State question No. 395—Referendum 
petition No. 130 

The gist of the proposition is as follows: 

Shall Senate bill No. 153 of the 27th Okla- 
homa Legislature, relating to income taxes, 
providing for withholding of income taxes 
from employees by employers; defining 
terms; providing for issuance and use of pre- 
collections; amending 68 O.S. 1951 section 
901, as amended, relating to filing of returns 
and payment of tax and penalties, be ap- 
proved by the people? 

Shall Senate bill No. 153 be adopted? 


Vote: 
a i sis wien ab beens 246, 157 
LES SEDO NE S COLE EO 450,015 


Act adopted. Law vetoed. 


Here is still a third, in 1962: 

SPECIAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 6, 1962 
State question No. 408—Initiative 
petition No. 271 
The gist of the proposition is as follows: 

Shall a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing method for enforcement of the present 
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a (Submitted to the voters of California in constitutional formula apportioning mem- 
ot , at p ' November 1964) bers of the house of representatives and 
"ote on *revail- revail- ° 
referen- | ing vote | ing vote The people of the State of California do pines it aoe: age Prehid a oe 
a ' dum as fas perenne vs enact the following constitutional amend- & , y Oo e, an 4 
State rear |percent offof highest) of voting ment to be added as section 26 of article I 
| pelagic pair of the constitution of the State of California: urer acting Bx eticto as a a 
total “Neither the State nor any subdivision or ee S ar - a 
: ~ jurisdiction upon State supreme court to re 
—_——- agency thereof shall deny, limit, or abridge, ; titi fan 
direct] indirectly the right of view any apportionment upon petition o y 
Arkansas. es ee 1936 77.0 51.0 10. 7 rec - or in rec y t er 4 t Oo any person, : d r rescribed conditions; 
qualified elector under p 
1956 R5. 0 49.0 17.6 who is willing or desires to sell, lease or rent defining senatorial te - requiring elections 
ee ee 1926 71.0 14:0 - a ee ee Pty. tO dectine i. pacman avith apportionments; declar- 
1948 R2. 0 53.0) Ee partes yoo ed nisi = . ok Ae pone ' ing amendment self-executing; repealing 
Colorado......---| 1932 69. 0 37.0 26.1 person or persons as he, in his absolute dis- subsections a, b, i, and j. Section 10, and 
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é : 
IL should like to choose another illus- 
trafion from Oklahoma: 
GENERAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 8, 1938 


Referendum petition No. 75—State question 
No. 238 


The gist of the proposition is as follows: 

Shall Senate bill No. 123, of 16th legis- 
lature, providing that Oklahoma Tax Com- 
missioner, instead of “chief oil gas conser- 
vation agent of the corporation commis- 
sion,” be State oil inspector; authorizing 
said inspector to appoint deputy oil in- 
spectors (commonly called gasoline inspec- 
tors); prescribing duties and compensation 
thereof; authorizing rules and regulations 
for enforcement of act; requiring all fees 
collected to be deposited in oil inspection 
enforcement fund, deputy oil inspectors paid 
therefrom and balance transferred to State 
treasury; and amending sections 11591 and 
11592 and repealing sections 11595 and 11604, 
Oklahoma Statutes 1931, be approved by the 


people? 
Shall the act be adopted? 

Vote 
Wiiiickidnmnbadccsmd wcanmnmamnaenn 99, 613 
i iiccisicicicnpecdaiice ii . 259, 240 


Act rejected. Law sustained. 


I have before me a fifth question placed 
before the voters of that State: 
GENERAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 5, 1940 


Initiative petition No. 145—State question 
No. 215 


The gist of the proposition is as follows: 

Shall a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the levy of a graduated tax on land; 
levying for State old-age security, until 
otherwise provided, an additional tax upon 
land owned by any person in excess of 640 
acres, graduated from a minimum of 5 mills 
to a maximum of 50 mills on the valuation 
of such land according to the number of 
years such excess land is held and the 
amount thereof; exempting grazing, forest, 
reclamation, and certain corporately owned 
lands; providing for refunds and for enforce- 
ment and collection of the tax, be approved 


by the people? 
Shall the amendment be adopted? 

Vote: 
Ti citidienaisldtianenciw sts cxindnenevenaaeaniianialls 408, 559 
i bsctidititistienmnconmiunutmaad, 196, 711 


Amendment rejected. 


A group which can initiate a referen- 
dum and define the terms of the refer- 
endum has a great advantage. One 
house of a malapportioned State legis- 
lature has a tremendous leverage to dic- 
tate these terms. 

The third difficulty with referenda as 
a tool of democracy, in this modern age, 
is that the interpretation of them often 
becomes a matter of propaganda which 
is controlled by those having the funds 


sufficient to carry newspaper advertise- 
ments and television presentations. AS 
we have seen in numerous examples of 
recent referenda—and proposition 14 in 
California in 1964 was a very graphic 
illustration of that point—particularly 
when they involve racial and ethnic mi- 
norities, are subject to manipulation, 
whispering .campaigns, and wholly un- 
true propaganda. 

UNDERLYING THEORY OF AMENDMENT APPEARS 

TO BE “CORPORATE STATE” 


Mr. President, I am frankly surprised 
by the extraordinary underlying theory 
now stated in full in the revised form 
of the amendment offered by my col- 
league. This theory appears to be that 
representative government really means 
that a legislature is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various groups and in- 
terests making up the electorate. 

Mr. President, I had always thought 
that people made up the electorate, 
without regard to where they live, or 
what they do, or what their primary in- 
terests are. We do not construct legis- 
latures to represent small businessmen 
in one district, Negroes in another dis- 
trict, corporation interests in another 
district, farm laborers in another dis- 
trict, college students in another district, 
blue collar workers in another district, 
and white collar workers in yet another 
district. We construct legislatures to 
represent people, of whom all stand equal 
before the legislature. 

The fundamental theory of the 
amendment is, in fact, the theory of the 
corporate state which has been the un- 
derlying principle of syndicalism and 
other forms of government which have 
tended to be, as in the case of Musso- 
lini’s Italy, totalitarian States. 


I do not say that my colleague is in- 
tentionally doing that; I merely say that 
is the effect of what he is doing. 

That theory holds that it is economic 
interests which are to be represented in 
a State and are to make up the govern- 
ment. I am startled to see this theory 
of government applied to the United 
States. 

It is a very unusual theory to hear 
stated as the basis of government in tnis 
Nation and I believe it is not one which 
was envisioned by the Constitution or 
supported by the people. This radical 
proposal requires a full discussion and I 
hope that this question will become a 
matter of serious concern to every citi- 
zen. 

I do not want to see a corporate State 
and the very explicit statement in the 
amendment that “groups and interests” 
are what make up the electorate is most 
alarming. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW UNCERTAIN 


Mr. President, there are other ques- 
tions which are not at all settled in my 
mind about the new form of the amend- 
ment. One very important one, of 
course, is that of judicial review. It is 
going to take some study to determine 
the degree of the judicial review which 
is permitted under the amendment. For 
example, is it to be left up to the Supreme 
Court to determine if a plan of appor- 
tionment insures “effective representa- 
tion in the State’s legislature of the 
various groups and interests making up 


the electorate”? And, Mr. President, I 
certainly am not prepared at this point 
to venture an opinion of what this very 
extraordinary language may mean. 

THOROUGH HEARINGS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


It would be my hope that the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments would 
undertake a thorough review of the 
new proposal. I agree with my colleague 
that this is a very important matter, but 
I think that we are worlds apart in our 
fundamental conception of the inalien- 
able rights of the individual and the 
proper form of government in the United 
States. I hope that the questions I have 
tried to raise today and the others which 
certainly are involved may be thoroughly 
gone into by the excellent Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments. The 
hearings are necessary because this form 
of the amendment is a drastic change 
from the language on which the com- 
mittee took testimony earlier this year. 
I think the country can have every con- 
fidence in the subcommittee and its 
chairman, Senator Baru, and that there 
is widespread agreement in this body 
that there should be a thorough and con- 
tinuing study of this matter. 

I am unable to determine from the 
speech of my colleague last night whether 
or not he intends to apply his referen- 
dums to measures such as the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which may be before this body, without 
prior action by the committee. In his 
speech of yesterday there seemed to be 
certain implicit threats that he might do 
so—and that just as this year he attached 
one constitutional amendment as a sub- 
stitute for a resolution setting aside the 
week of August 30 to September 6 as Na- 
tional American Legion Baseball Week, 
so he might try the same device on other 
measures, whether frivolous or grave. 

In his speech there was certainly im- 
plicit the possibility that he intended to 
use the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment as a means of tying up the Con- 
gress and of preventing adjournment 
before he was able to get his measure 
passed by the Congress. I do not make 
that statement as a definite charge be- 
cause his statements were veiled in some 
ambiguity. But those who are ac- 
quainted with parliamentary procedure 
could detect that there was behind all 
the language the threat that while the 
hand might wear a glove, the iron fist of 
King Filibuster was concealed within 
that glove. 

Mr. President, I felt it my duty to take 
the floor in this matter just as soon as 
possible before error could get too great 
a head start. I ask that the necessarily 
imperfect statement which I have made 
be considered by the Members of the Sen- 
ate and by the country, and that we not 
act in haste. 


THE "CORPORATE STATE" 
VERSION OF THE DIRKSEN 


Introduced 
August 11, 1965 


DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


Se o6 Mes. 103 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in. 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That, the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years of its submission to 
the States by the Congress, provided that 
each such legislature shall include one house 
apportioned on the basis of substantial 
equality of population in accordance with the 
most recent enumeration provided for in 
Section 2 of Article I: 

“ARTICLE — . 

“SECTION 1. The legislature of each State 
shall be apportioned by the people of that 
State at each general election for Repre- 
sentatives to the Congress held next follow- 
ing the year in which there is commenced 
each enumeration provided for in section 2 
of article I. In the case of a bicameral 
legislature, the members of one house shall 
be apportioned among the people on the basis 
of their numbers and the members of the 
other house may be apportioned among the 
people on the basis of population, geography, 
and political subdivisions in order to insure 
effective representation in the State’s legis-_ 
lature of the various groups and interests 
making up the electorate. In the case of a 
unicameral legislature, the house may be 
apportioned among the people on the basis 
of substantial equality of population with 
such weight given to geography and political 
subdivisions as will insure effective repre- 
sentation in the State’s legislature of the 
various groups and interests making up the 
electorate. 

“Sec. 2. A plan of apportionment shall be-- 
come effective only after it has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people of the State 
and approved by a majority of those voting 
on that issue at a statewide election held in 
accordance with law and the provisions of 
this Constitution. If submitted by a bi- 
cameral legislature the plan of apportion- 
ment shall have been approved prior to such 
election by both houses, one of which shall 
be apportioned on the basis of substantial 
equality of population; if otherwise sub- 
mitted it shall have been found by the courts 
prior to such election to be consistent with 
the provisions of this Constitution, includ- 
ing this Article. In addition to any other 
plans of apportionment which may be sub- 
mitted at such election, there shall be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people an alternative 
plan of apportionment based solely on sub- 
stantial equality of population. The plan of 
apportionment approved by a majority of 
those voting on that issue shall be promptly 
placed in effect.” | 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there 
is now pending, on the Senate Calendar, 
Senate Joint Resolution 103, better 
known as the Dirksen amendment. 

This is the fourth reincarnation of the 
thrice-killed effort to overrule the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions requiring fair 
apportionment of State legislatures. 
Since those decisions were handed down 
in June 1964, the rotten borough legisla- 
tors and their allies have fought with 
every resource at their command to per- 
petuate their minority stranglehold over 
our State legislatures. 

The country is aware that the op- 
ponents of fair apportionment first at- 
tempted a frontal attack on the Court 
last year with the Tuck bill in the House 
of Representatives. That measure 
would have simply denied the U.S. courts 
all power to consider apportionment 
cases. When that effort failed, the foes 
of fair representation attempted a flank- 
ing action on the Court with the Dirk- 
sen rider to last year’s foreign aid bill. 
That rider would have temporarily de- 
nied the courts jurisdiction over State 
- legislative apportionment suits. When 
that effort failed, the proponents of mal- 
apportionment sought to sabotage the 
Court’s decision with a constitutional 
“amendment, known as Senate Joint 
Resolution 2. 

That remarkable resolution was the 
subject of full-scale hearings in the Sen- 
ate. Reacting to the mounting criticism 
which the hearings evoked, the pro- 
ponents revised the text of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 at least three times. Then, 
when the Judiciary Committee refused to 
report the amendment, they bypassed 
the committee and brought it to the Sen- 
ate floor as a substitute to an American 
Legion Baseball Week resolution. Sens- 
ing defeat, they kept amending and 
tinkering with their constitutional 
amendment right up to the very mo- 
ment—before—it was voted down last 
August 4. 

Bloodied but unbowed, the foes of fair 
representation have hastily scraped to- 
gether yet another version of their 
amendment. The latest draft, now 
printed as Senate Joint Resolution 103, 
cannot escape its heredity. It is the 
orphan of a succession of political pro- 
posals, now deceased, which attempt to 
overrule the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Like its departed parents, Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 seeks to scuttle the 
requirements of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment by per- 
mitting some citizens in a State to speak 
with an unequal voté in the selection 
of their State legislatures. 

Since Senator DIRKSEN’s latest amend- 
ment has not been the subject of any 
hearings, there is considerable doubt as. 
to the precise meaning and effect of the 
new language. The basic purpose is, 
however, clear: to shrink the votes and 
sap the political strength of certain 
groups of citizens. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 103 is thus subject to the same phil- 
osophic objections as the earlier efforts 
to frustrate majority rule by permitting 
— citizens to cast more votes than 
others. 


In addition to its inherent philosophic 


defects, Senate Joint Resolution 103 suf- 
fers from-a great number of technical 
deficiencies. Based upon the testimony 
and debate on the earlier version of the 
Dirksen amendment, and the views of 
experts who have now studied the new 
text, one can say with certainty that the 
present amendment is more vague, more 
ambiguous, and more confusing than 
any previous version. Let me suggest a 
few of the more obvious technical diffi- 
culties with the text of Senate Joint 
Resolution 103. 
1, RATIFICATION PROCEDURE 


The proponents of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2 were obviously stung by the 
charge that a rotten borough amend- 
ment to the Constitution should not be 
submitted for ratification by a rotton 
borough legislature. 

The opponents of the Dirksen amend- 
ment argued that if the proponents were 
really serious about letting the people 
decide, ratification should be by State 
constitutional conventions, consisting of 
delegates chosen at large. This would 
give the people an effective choice on the 
fundamental question of amending the 
Constitution. 

Senate Joint Resolution 103 does 
not adopt this suggestion. Instead, it 
provides for ratification by State legisla- 
tures “‘provided that each such legislature 
Shall include one house apportioned on 
the basis of substantial equality of popu- 
lation.” 

This new approach constitutes half- 
hearted recognition of the validity of our 
argument, but there is an obvious effort 
on the part of the warriors for the Dirk- 
sen amendment to avoid the logical con- 
sequences of their own battle cry: “Let 
the people decide.”’ While ratification by 
a legislature with one fairly apportioned 
house is better than ratification by a 
doubly malapportioned legislature, there 
is still a substantial possibility that a 
State legislature could ratify this 
amendment even though it does not 
command the support of a majority of 
the people in the State. 

As Senator DovucLas has pointed out, it 
is certainly possible that the fairly ap- 
portioned house of a State legislature 
could be blackmailed into ratifying this 
constitutional amendment by = the 
threat of the other house to withhold 
consent on important matters of public 
business. Such blackmail is not unheard 
of; it has happened in the past. 

Senator ProxmMIrE has pointed out an- 
other fatal weakness in the unique rati- 


fication procedure specified by Senate. 


Joint Resolution 103. It is not always 
possible to tell whether a legislature 
which has ratified the amendment does 
in fact “include one house apportioned 
on the basis of substantial equality of 
population in accordance with the most 
recent enumeration provided for in sec- 
tion 2 of article I of the Constitution.” 
This requirement would invite numerous 
court tests to determine whether the 
legislatures that ratified the amend- 
ment were, in fact, qualified to do so. 
2. MANDATORY REFERENDUM 


The original Dirksen amendment re- 
quired that an apportionment plan 
which deviated from_ constitutional 
standards must be approved by the vot- 
ers in a popular referendum before it 
could go into effect. Along with many 
of my colleagues, I believe that a cit- 
izen’s constitutional right to cast an 
equal ballot should not be restricted, 
even if that were desired by public opin+ 


ion, moreover I believe that the referen- 
dum is not, in any event, a fit tool for 
determining true voter sentiment on so 
abstract and complicated an issue as leg- 
islative apportionment. Nonetheless, 
once the idea of surrendering constitu- 
tional rights is accepted, there is a cer- 
tain Machiavellian logic to a popular 
referendum, for it makes it appear that 
the people who are to be underrepre- 
sented are crippling themselves. 

The referenda provisions of the latest 
version of the Dirksen amendment are 
still subject to the same objections in 
principle that were leveled against the 
earlier edition; but, in addition, Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 has lost all color of 
logical consistency. It requires that every 
apportionment plan, even one that clearly 
meets constitutional standards, must be 
submitted to the people for ratification. 
It provides “a plan of apportionment 
shall become effective only after it has 
been submitted to a vote of the people 
<£nd approved by a majority of those vot- 
ing on that issue in a statewide election.” 
The requirement is not limited to plans 
of apportionment which deviate from 
substantial equality of population. Ev- 
ery plan, even a wholly constitutional 
plan, must be resubmitted to the voters 
every 10 years. 

What possible purpose is served by 
submitting to referendum an apportion- 
ment plan that is consistent with con- 
stitutional principles when there is no 
alternative plan to be considered? Sup- 


pose by some fluke or misunderstand- — 


ing the voters rejected the plan? How 
would the next legislature be appor- 
tioned? Presumably, the constitutional 
requirement of fair apportionment 
would still apply, and the State would 
be in the embarrassing position of hav- 
ing to implement a plan that the voters 
had rejected. 

This confusion in the revised Dirksen 
amendment is compounded by another 
provision which loftily proclaims that 
the legislature of each State ‘shall be 
apportioned by the people at each gen- 
eral. election following each decennial 
census.” ‘This’ seems sensible at first 
glance, but what does it mean? 

How can the people apportion a legis- 
lature? They obviously cannot meet at 
one time and place to debate and resolve 
the question, the way the citizens of 
Athens did 2,500 years ago. But can it 
be said that the people have appor- 
tioned their legislatures if a plan is drawn 
by a legislature that is itself malappor- 
tioned? Does a rotten borough legisla- 
ture represent the people for this pur- 
pose? 

A number of States provide in their 
constitutions or statutes for automatic 
reapportionment in accordance with a 
preestablished formula. Would such a 
procedure be valid under a constitu- 
tional amendment which requires that 
the legislature be apportioned by the 
people of that State? 

Other States provide for reapportion- 
ment. by a bipartisan commission or ad- 
ministrative tribunal on a regular basis. 
Again I ask, does a provision of Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 requiring apportion- 
ment by the people render such reap- 
portionment procedures invalid? 


‘ Senator DrrKsen speaks eloquently of 


States rights. But what could be a 
greater infringement on the right of a 


State to reapportion its legislature than 


to say it cannot reapportion in accord- 


ance with a self-executing formula or 


by a bipartisan committee provided for 
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in its own constitution without first sub- 
mitting a referendum plan to all the peo- 
ple of the State? 

3. EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATION 


At the heart of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 103 lies the notion that.one house of 
a State legislature should be permitted to 
deviate from constitutional standards of 
apportionment “in order to insure effec- 
tive representation in the State’s legis- 
lature of the various groups and interests 
making up the electorate.” 

I must say, with all candor, that I do 
not have the foggiest idea what that 
phrase means. I suggest, with all re- 
spect, that it has no meaning that is 
susceptible of consistent or rational 
application. 

The phrase “effective representation 
in the State’s legislature of the various 
greups and interests making up the elec- 
torate” is a direct quote from the dis- 
senting opinion: of Justices Stewart and 
Clark in the case of Lucas against Colo- 
rado, decided the same day as Reynolds 
against Sims. Dean McKay, of New York 
University Law School, a noted authority 
on reapportionment, has pointed out that 
Justices Stewart and Clark proved un- 
able to agree, even between themselves, 
as to the meaning of the phrase “effec- 
tive representation.” One week follow- 
ing the decision in Reynolds against 
Sims, they disagreed as to the proper 
disposition of four of the nine reappor- 
tionment cases decided that day. 

Let us look more closely at the phrase 
“effective representation in the State’s 
legislature of the various groups and in- 
terests making up the electorate.” What, 
we may ask, does Senator DIRKSEN mean 
by “effective representation”? And how 
would he define and determine the “‘vari- 
ous groups and interests making up an 
electorate’’? 

A clue to the meaning of “effective 
representation” may be found in Senator 
DIRKSEN’S Speech of August 11, 1965, the 
day he introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 103. Referring to the new amend- 
ment, he said: 

It will make the franchise more demo- 
cratic because it will insure the appropriate 
representation in the State legislatures of the 
49 percent of the people who might other- 
wise be denied representation. 


He told the Senate that the clear and 
compelling reason for his amendment 
was the protection of minority repre- 
sentation. He said: 

Adequate representation for divergent 
viewpoints in our legislative bodies * * * is 
the best and most effective check upon a 
rampant majority. 


Note the operative words, ‘effective 
check.”’ 


It seems clear to me that by the phrase, 
“effective representation” the proponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 103 clearly in- 
tend an effective check upon the ma- 
jority. They intend, in other words, a 
minority veto over majority rule. 


We come then to the equally intrigu- 
ing question of which minority will wield 
this veto power. The text of Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 speaks vaguely of. 
“various groups and interests making 
up the electorate,” but Senator DIRKSEN 
has spoken and plainly of his intent 
to allow rural minorities to perpetuate 
their stranglehold over State legisla- 
tures: 

I have seen no evidence that the growth 
of cities * * * has been impeded by legis- 
latures under the guidance of rural rep- 
resentatives. There is a give and take in 
our form of government which has worked 
well and will continue to work well so long 
as we take care to provide that all of the 
people are fairly and effectively represented 
in the various legislative bodies. 


In other words, representative gov- 
ernment works best when a rural mi- 
nority holds the whip hand. | 

I do not think our Constitution should 
be amended to accord any minority the 
whip hand in a State legislature. Un- 
der our system of government, minority 
rights can be and are protected through 
the specific guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights, and not through the exercise of 
a veto power in the legislature. 


But even if the concept of a preferen- 
tial minority representation were ac- 
cepted, how should a State determine 
which minority or minorities would re- 
ceive special treatment? There are 
those who wish to preserve special privi- 
leges and power for the rural minor- 
ities which can put forward compelling 
claims for more “effective representa- 
tion.”’ 

The Negroes in my State, for example, 
are an important minority whose needs 
and aspirations have been long ignored 
by our legislature. Negroes comprise 18 
percent of the population of Maryland. 
Can they be “effectively represented” 
with only 18 percent of the votes? By 
the same logic as is used on behalf of 
rural minorities, should not Maryland 
Negroes receive 51 percent of the seats 
in the Maryland Senate so they can 
“effectively check” the majority? ‘The 
suggestion is preposterous, but no more 
so than giving an 18-percent rural mi- 
nority 51 percent of the seats. 

There are, of course, an unlimited 
number of groups which make up the 
electorate in any State. There are ob- 
vious groups which come to mind—ra- 
cial groups, religious groups, business 
groups, labor interests, and farm inter- 
ests. But there are also less obvious 
groups and interests; for example, bird 
watchers, duck hunters, antivivisection- 


ists, and patriotic organizations. Are 


they each entitled to elect a State rep- 
resentative? Are they each to be given 
‘‘an effective check” on the majority? 
Moreover, no major group has uniform 
interests. There are conflicting interests 
within groups. Would, for example, all 


Protestants be lumped together under’ 


the Dirksen amendment, or would we 
distinguish between Seventh-day Adven- 
tists and Unitarians? How would we 
differentiate between business groups 
which desire free trade and those which 
demand tariff walls? Within the so- 
called “urban group” there are countless 
subgroups with radically different inter- 
ests: bankers and beatniks, housewives 
and haberdashers, scholars and steel- 
workers. 

By the time all of the various groups 
and subgroups are broken down to their 
component parts, we find single individ- 
uals, each with unique interests and 
aspirations. While each man may share 
some interests with his fellow worker, his 
coreligionist. or his neighbor, there is no 
other individual who combines all of the 
same interests in exactly the same pro- 
portions. That is why, ultimately, the 
only fair and effective system of repre- 
sentation must accord each man one 
vote. . 

There is ont subtle aspect of Senator 
DIRKSEN’s concept of effective represen- 
tation - that deserves some attention. 
Presumably, he is not advocating pro- 
portional representation, but rather a 
technique for overrepresenting groups 
and interests whose members live, or 
vote, in identifiable political subdivisions 
or geographic areas. If an interest 
group, such as garage mechanics, is 
spread throughout a State, it could not 
be given preferential treatment under 
Senate Joint Resolution 103, for the only 
factors that can be considered in appor- 
tioning a State legislature are popula- 
tion, geography, and political subdivi- 

ions. ‘Thus, only a minority which can 

be identified by geography or political 
subdivision can obtain extra representa- 
tion in the legislature. When one con- 
siders the various minorities which 
might qualify for such favored treat- 
ment, one is led again to conclude that 
Senate Joint Resolution 103 is designed 
to benefit the rural minority. It is the 
only readily identifiable minority which 
is so distributed as to comprise the ma- 
jority in many political subdivisions and 
over wide geographic areas. 

Finally, we must recognize the anti- 
democratic bias implicit in the concept of 
“effective representation of the various 
groups and interests making up the elec- 


’ torate.” Prof. Andrew Hacker, of Cor- 


nell University, has pointed out: 


The notion is that there exist certain in- 
terests which deserve representatives regard- 
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less of the number of peopie such an interest 
may contain. There is, in a word, @ real 
class basis here. For such interests as the 
poor or Negroes or even city dwellers are 
invariably put in one large group. In con- 
trast, the middle class is usually cut and 
sliced into literally dozens of groups: archi- 
tects, applegrowers, accountants, advertisers, 
etc. Under such a tendency the middle 
class—and especially businessmen—get far 
more representation. (Part of this, of course, 
stems from the fact that we tend to over- 
look the varieties of groups and interests 
among the poor, the Negroes, and city 
dwellers. It takes a certain sensitivity to 
distinguish among the varied sorts and con- 
ditions of, say, Negroes. Needless to say, 
most of us tend to be rather stereotyped in 
our image of those at the bottom of the 
heap.) 


Likewise, Mr. Burke Marshall, former 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Civil Rights Division, has written: 

The purpose of the new Dirksen amend- 
ment is to create a means by which the 
people of the cities can be deprived of part 
of the political voice they would have in the 
State legislatures based on population. As 
I stressed in. my testimony, this will pro- 
portionately affect minority groups more 
than other segments of our society, and in 
particular will inevitably do damage to our 
national efforts to remedy the economic, 
social, and educational disadvantages which 
we as a Nation have placed upon Negro 
Americans. 

4. JUDICIAL REVIEW 
Senate Joint Resolution 103 provides: 


The legislature of each State shall be ap- 
portioned by the people of that State at each 
general election. 


All Members of this body will recall 
that the first sentence of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2, as originally introduced, 
provided that the power to apportion 
State legislatures shall be in the people. | 
That sentence was deleted by Senator 
DIRKSEN after it was pointed out that it 
would preclude judicial review of any ap- 
portionment scheme. He removed it un- 
der the pressure of our attack. 

Is the language of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 103 merely a subtle reincarnation 
of the first sentence of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2? Does apportionment by the 
people as provided in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 103 prohibit judicial review of an 
apportionment plan? 

To be sure, Senate Joint Resolution 
103 expressly provides for prior judicial 
scrutiny of an apportionment plan that 
is not submitted by a legislature which 
has one house apportioned on the basis 
of population. But what about reappor- 
tionment plans formulated by a legisla- 
ture which has one malapportioned 
chamber? Senator DovucLas has shown 
that the malapportioned house of such 
a legislature can use its veto power over 
other matters to wring from the fairly 
apportioned house an unfair apportion- 
ment plan. Since judicial review is ex- 
pressly required in all other cases the 
negative implication is that a plan sub- 
mitted by a partially reapportioned legis- 
lature is not subject to judicial review. 


This is a crucial matter, for unless 


- there is judicial review to determine 


whether the “various groups and inter- 
ests making up the electorate”’ are “ef- 
fectively represented,’’ there is no limit 
to the type of plan that can be put into 
effeet. Despite some perfunctory bows 
in that direction, it would appear that 
Senate Joint Resolution 103 does not em- 
brace the philosophy. advanced by Sen- 
ator JAvITs who has advocated that any 
apportionment scheme which deviates 
from substantial equality of population 
be reviewable.in the courts for fairness 
and reasonableness. 
5. THE ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


Senate Joint Resolution 103 requires 
that: | 

In addition to any other plans of ap- 
portionment which may be submitted at 
such elections, there shall be submitted to 
a vote of the people an alternative plan of 
apportionment based solely on substantial 
equality of population. 


This language is subject to the same 
deficiencies as was comparable language 
in earlier versions of the Dirksen 
amendment. 


This would permit a legislature which 
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was bent on perpetuating its malappor- 
tioned existence to submit as the altern- 
ative plan one which would be wholly 
unacceptable to the people of the State, 
thus forcing the people of a given State 
to select the malapportionment plan as 
the lesser of two evils. 

For example, there is nothing to pre- 
vent a State legislature from submitting 
as the “alternative plan” an apportion- 
ment scheme which would provide for 
the election of one house of the State 
legislature wholly at large. It could even 
provide that the composition of that 
other body would be limited to a half- 
dozen men. While this would meet con- 
gstitutional requirements of apportion- 
ment on the basis of population, it would 
obviously be unacceptable. ‘The people, 
lacking a reasonable alternative, would 
undoubtedly prefer to perpetuate a 
rotten borough legislature. 

This is essentially what happened in 
Colorado when there was an “alterna- 
tive plan” presented to the voters. The 
plan that accorded fair representation 
to Denver also provided that all the rep- 
resentatives from Denver had to be elect- 
ed at large. The plan that gave Denver 


less than fair representation would have . 


created single member districts. The 
people of Colorado preferred the plan 
that established single member districts, 
just as the people of my State would. 

- 6. MULTIPLE PLANS POSSIBLE 


Senate Joint Resolution 103 provides 
no limit to the number of plans that can 
be submitted at any one time. It states: 
“In addition to any other plans there 
must be submitted an alternative plan 
submitted based on population.” This 
means that the people may be confronted 
with a choice among three, four, five, or 
more alternative plans. 

What would happen in a statewide 
election if the people had a yes-or-no 
choice on each of four plans of appor- 
tionment and rejected them all? Would 
the existing malapportioned legislature 
continue in existence? Would a new spe- 
cial election have to be held? 


Suppose the majority voted in favor 
of two plans which were mutually con- 
tradictory. Which would go into effect, 
and how would the obvious impasse be 
resolved? 

This problem was debated at length 
in the constitutional amendments sub- 
committee during a discussion of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2. It was finally agreed 
that the only sensible way to handle the 
problem was to have the State legisla- 
ture submit to the voters only one plan 
at a time for a “yes” or “no” vote, or 
submit two plans and require the voters 
to choose between them, without any op- 
tion to accept or reject them both. 

This seems to be the only way to avoid 
the impasse which would obviously be 
created if all plans were rejected or more 
than one plan were accepted. 


The present language of Senate Joint 


- Resolution 103 does not deal with this 


problem, and the opportunities for chaos 
and confusion are great. 
7. INVITATION TO UNICAMERALISM 


Senate Joint Resolution 2, as originally 
introduced by Senator DIRKSEN, provided 
that unicameral legislatures could devi- 
ate from fair apportionment standards 
by according “reasonable weight” to fac- 
tors other-than population. During the 
course of the many transformations of 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, the,term “rea- 
sonable” was dropped. It was only sec- 
onds before the vote to substitute his 
amendment for the baseball resolution 
that Senator DIRKSEN accepted an 
ered Iga to restore the word ‘“‘reason- 
able.” 

Senator DirRKsEN explained that the 
word “reasonable” was dropped during 
the consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 through oversight. I accept this 
explanation, but it reinforces my fear 
that the Constitution should not be 
amended on the floor of the Senate or in 
back rooms without detailed, careful 
consideration. 

In any event, it is clear that the word 
“reasonable” does not appear in Senate 
Joint Resolution 103. 
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Senate Joint Resolution 103 provides 
that a unicameral legislature may be 
apportioned among the people on the 
basis of substantial equality of popula- 
tion with such weight given to geography 
and subdivisions “as will assure effective 
representation in the State legislature of 
the various groups and interests making 
up the electorate.” 

Again we return to the elusive phrase 
“effective representation.” How much 
weight would be permitted to geography 
and political subdivisions in order to ac- 
cord “effective representation” to some 
favored group or interest? How far can 
a unicameral legislature deviate from 
“substantial equality of population?” I 
submit there is no limitation: no factor 
of reasonableness is involved. It would 
appear that any deviation would be per- 
missible so long as the proponents of the 
rotten borough plan could point to some 
“group or interest” in the State which 
in their judgment needed more “effective 
representation.” 3 

If, as it seems, there is no limitation 
whatever on the apportionment of a 
unicameral legislature, is this not an in- 
vitation to some of our more resourceful 
legislators to try to preserve their rotten 
boroughs by transforming their legisla- 
tures into unicameral bodies, where no 
constitutional standards of representa- 
tion would apply? 

CONCLUSION 


Wholly aside from the philosophical 
question, on which Senator DIRNSEN and 
I disagree, it seems to me that the lan- 
guage he has put forward is subject to 
the many technical objections which I 
have attempted to outline here. 

The amendment, if ratified, would be- 
come the most confusing, ambiguous, and 
wholly unintelligible section of our Con- 
stitution. 

If we are to amend the Constitution to 
overrule Reynolds against Sims, let us 
not do it with such a hastily drawn and 
obviously inadequate provision. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF REAPPORTION- 
MENT HEARINGS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 103, to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States to permit 
the malapportionment of State legisla- 
tures, has been reported out of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and will soon be placed 
on the Senate Calendar. As has been 
widely discussed in the press, this 
amendment was reported by the Judi- 
yr Committee without recommenda- 

on. 

Senate Joint Resolution 103 was also 
reported without any hearings having 
been held on this latest version of the 
proposed amendment. The feeling in 
the Judiciary Committee apparently was 
that no testimony was necessary in view 
of the extensive hearings that were held 
last spring on Senate Joint Resolution 
2—the original Dirksen amendment. 

I felt, and continue to feel, that hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 103 
would serve a useful purpose. There is 
not a single sentence in Senate Joint 
Resolution 103 that is the same as Senate 
Joint Resolution 2. Indeed, the princi- 
pal sponsor has taken pains to point out 
the many differences between Senate 
= Resolution 103 and his earlier ver- 

on. 

Hearings were particularly necessary, 
in my judgment, because this is a con- 
stitutional amendment and not an ordi- 
nary bill. Moreover, it is an amendment 
of the most fundamental importance to 
the structure of our Union. 

Unlike a routine bill, a constitutional 
amendment cannot be repealed, amend- 
ed, or redrafted in a year or two to cor- 
rect errors. This constitutional amend- 
ment, if adopted, will determine the 
operation of our State governments for 
decades to come. 

It is not enough merely to know 
whether one is generally for or against 
the basic principle of allowing our State 
legislatures to deviate, under certain 
conditions, from the demands of the 
equal protection clause. Every word, 
every phrase of this proposed amend- 
ment deserves the most searching, criti- 
cal scrutiny from proponents and oppo- 
nents alike. 

Mr. President, this is the age of ‘‘do- 
it-yourself.” When the Judiciary Com- 
mittee decided not to hold hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 103, I wrote to 
most of the witnesses who had testified 
against Senate Joint Resolution 2 and 
inquired whether they were opposed to 
the revised Dirksen amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter I addressed to these wit- 
nesses be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As you undoubtedly know from the press, 
Senator DIRKSEN has introduced a new ver- 
sion of his constitutional amendment. 

Those of us who led the fight against his 
earlier amendment found your statement 
before the Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee indispensible. The defeat of the 
earlier amendment is largely attributable to 
the fact that we had the better arguments, 
— these came from persons such as your- 
sell. 

The subcommittee today favorably re- 
ported the latest version without holding 
hearings. It is, therefore, vitally important 
to me, to my colleagues on the Judiciary 


Senate 


Committee, and to our supporters in the 
Senate to have your views on this recent 


draft. 

Specifically, I hope you could tell me: 

1. Whether you are opposed to the new 
amendment. 

2. Whether the changes that Senator 
DrmrKSEN has proposed meet your earlier criti- 
cisms, and if not, in what respects. 

3. Whether you have any criticisms of the 
revised amendment that you did not make 
concerning the earlier version. 

For background, I am enclosing the text 
of the revised Dirksen amendment and state- 
ments about it which Senators DIRKSEN, 
Dovctas, and I have made. Since Senator 
DmkKSEN is anxious that his amendment be 
considered at an early date, I would appreci- 
ate your prompt reply. If possible, I sug- 
gest that it be in a form that I can make 
public should the need arise. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, to date 
I have received 20 replies. They are 
unanimous in opposing the new rotten 
borough amendment. Among those who 
have replied are distinguished mayors, 
labor leaders, representatives of govern- 
mental and civic organizations, profes- 
sors, and practicing lawyers. Here is a 
sample of their answers: 

Mayors: The United States Conference 
of Mayors finds the new Dirksen proposal 
“unacceptable” and urges the Senate “to 
hold fast in its rejection of all such 
efforts to subvert the democratic prin- 
ciples sustained in the Supreme Court’s 
ruling.” 

This position is supported by the Hon- 
orable Jerome P. Cavanagh, mayor of 
the city of Detroit and president of the 
National League of Cities; the Honor- 
able James H. J. Tate, mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia; and the Honorable 
Theodore R. McKeldin, mayor of the city 
of Baltimore. 

Governmental organizations: The dis- 
tinguished Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations has expressed 
its opposition to any amendment which 
subverts the principle of apportionment 
of State legislatures on the basis of 
population. ‘The Advisory Commission 
finds Senate Joint Resolution 103 par- 
ticularly objectionable because it ‘‘would 
appear to require that in the future any 
specific apportionment of any State leg- 
islature would have to be approved at a 
statewide referendum. This would not 
only be contrary to the recommendations 
mentioned above but also would foreclose 
the use of an approach that was recom- 
mended by the Commission and that has 
been used in a number of States to assure 
that periodic apportionment actually 
occurs whether or not the legislative 
body can agree.” 

Civic organizations: The American 
Jewish Congress finds that the revised 
Dirksen amendment would authorize ap- 
portionment plans “apparently based on 
geography or political subdivisions that 
could be used to mask deliberately 


discriminatory reapportionment plans.” 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
call Senate Joint Resolution 103 ‘“‘another 
effort to return State government to the 
horse and buggy era.” 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has re- 
affirmed its opposition and calls the 
Dirksen proposal “a threat to progress 
in the field of civil rights.”’ 

The American Ethical Union has also 
expressed its opposition to the revised 
Dirksen amendment. 

Professors: Dean Erwin N. Griswold, 
of the Harvard Law School, has written 
of his opposition to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 103. He says: | 

The changes made in Senator DIRKSEN’s 
most recent proposal do show the soundness 
of the criticisms which were made of his 
earlier proposal. However, in my view, they 
are not adequate to make the new proposal 
sound or desirable. The fact remains that 
in the United States in this last third of 
the 20th century we should believe in equal 
democracy. 


Prof. Robert B. McKay, associate dean 
of the New York University School of 
Law, has demonstrated why hearings are 
so vitally necessary on Senate Joint Res- 
olution 103. In Dean McKay’s opinion 
there was “a certain integrity about the 
directness of the language in the orig- . 
inal version—of the Dirksen amend- 
ment.” With the latest version, how- 
ever, he feels that “the language has be- 
come so obscure—almost inarticulate— 
that the unwary may be deluded into 
believing that this is in fact a demo- 
cratic proposal.” 

Dean McKay ably demonstrates, even 
assuming the latest version permits ju- 
dicial review of reapportionment plans— 
a point which is by no means certain— 
that the crucial phrase “effective rep- 
resentation in the State’s legislature of 
the various groups and interests making 
up the electorate” is so vague as to be 
incapable of sound judicial interpreta- 
tion. As Professor McKay points out, 
Justices Clark and Stewart developed the 
notion of “effective representation” and 
appeared to be in substantial agreement 
as to its meaning when Reynolds against 
Sims and its companion cases were 
handed down on June 15, 1964. They 
were unable to agree, however, on the 
proper disposition of four of the nine 
reapportionment cases decided 1 week 
later. 

Prof. Andrew Hacker, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, also makes an excellent point in 
his letter about the ambiguity of the 
phrase “various groups and interests” 
that appears in the latest Dirksen 
amendment. Professor Hacker points 
out: 

The notion is that there exist certain in- 
terests which deserve representatives regard- 
less of the number of people such an interest 
may contain. There is, in a word, a real 
class bias here. For such interests as the 
poor or Negroes or even city dwellers are 
invariably put in one large group. In con-. 
trast the middle class is usually cut and 
sliced into literally dozens of groups: archi- 
tects, applegrowers, accountants, advertisers, 
etc. Under such a tendency the middle 
class—and especially businessmen—gets far 
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more representation. 


Prof. Gordon E. Baker, chairman of 
the Department of Political Science of 
the’ University of California, has sent a 
comprehensive analysis of the weakness 
of the Dirksen amendment. He stresses 
the ambiguous and higly original pro- 
cedure which requires ratification of the 
amendment by a partially reapportioned 
' State legislature. 

Dean Jefferson B. Fordham, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, 
points out in his letter that “the revised 
version is open to serious objection” and 
urges “negative action.’’ 

Prof. John J. Flynn, of the University 
of Utah College of Law, finds the language 
of the new Dirksen proposal “objection- 
able upon general policy grounds and on 
several specific grounds of careless draft- 
ing and internal ambiguity.” He con- 
cludes that Senate Joint Resolution 103 
“will continue frustrated State govern- 
ment.”’ 

Labor: Gus Tyler, assistant president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, has written an exceed- 
ingly thoughtful critique of the latest 
Dirksen amendment. 

Lawyers: Burke Marshall, the distin- 
guished former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in charge of the 
Civil Rights Division, points out in his 
letter that “‘the main objections to the 
amendment are not met” by the new 
version. 

Senate Joint Resolution 103— 


Marshall observes— 
deviates from the basic principle of equality 
without good cause. It would mark the first 
time in our history that the Constitution 
was amended to deprive the people of the 
United States of equality among themselves, 
rather than to guarantee that basic right. 


Marshall focuses attention clearly on 
the discriminatory purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment, even in its revised 
version: 

In addition, the amendment would tend 
to perpetuate a system of government which 
‘has failed in most States because it has re- 
sulted in State legislatures that are not re- 
sponsive to the major need of this century— 
the urbanization of our society. There is no 
dispute but that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to create a means by which the peo- 
ple of the cities can be deprived of part of 
the political voice they would have in the 
State legislatures based on population. As 
I stressed in my testimony, this will propor- 
tionately affect minority groups more than 
other segments of our society, and in particu- 
lar will inevitably do damage to our na- 
tional efforts to remedy the economic, social, 
and educational disadvantages which we as 
a Nation have placed upon Negro Americans. 


Theodore Sachs, noted Detroit attor- 
ney experienced in handling reappor- 
tionment cases, has also written to ex- 
press his continued opposition to the new 
Dirksen amendment. 

_ Business: R. Peter Straus, president of 
the Straus Broadcasting Group, Inc.— 
radio station WMCA in New York—has 


written to stress that his original objec- 
tions are not met by the revised Dirksen 
amendment. He points out: 

The civil right of one vote for one man 
is not a right which majorities may take 
from minorities; nor, for that matter, is it a 
right which one generation should be allowed 
to take from the next. 


Straus notes, as well, that State gov- 
ernment would be weakened by passage 
of the Dirksen amendment, even dressed 
in its latest language. He Says: 

Our earlier criticisms apply with equal 
force to Senator DrrKsEN’s new proposals. 
These are again efforts to underrepresent 
cities and suburbs in State government. 
They are, thus, ironically, proposals that 
would undermine the very same possibilities 
of strong State government which many of 
their supporters are eager to advance. 
Where these proposals would fail to repre- 
sent true population balances, they would 
also serve to keep State governments weak 
and ineffective. Growing Federal presence 


can be the only result of such shortsighted 
distortion of representative government. 


I ask unanimous consent that each of 
these letters concerning Senate Joint 
Resolution 103, from witnesses who testi- 
fied before the Constitutional Amend- 
ments Subcommittee on the original 
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Dirksen amendment, be inserted at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: : 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 

IDFAR : As you undoubtedly know 
from the press, Senator Dmxksen has intro- 
duced a new version of his constitutional 
arnendment. 

Those of us who led the fight against his 
earlier amendment found your statement be- 
fore the Constitutional Amendments Sub- 
committee indispensable. The defeat of the 
earlier amendment is largely attributable to 
the fact that we had the better arguments, 
and these came from persons such as your- 
self. 

The subcommittee today favorably reported 
the latest version without holding hearings. 
It is, therefore, vitally important to me, to 
my colleagues on the Judiciary Committee, 
and to our supporters in the Senate to have 
your views on this recent draft. 

Specifically, I hope you could tell me: 

1. Whether you are opposed to the new 
amendment. 

2. Whether the changes that Senator DirK- 
SEN has proposed meet your earlier criticisms, 
and if not, in what respects. 

3. Whether you have any criticisms of the 
revised amendment that you did not make 
concerning the earlier version. 

For background, I am enclosing the text 
of the revised Dirksen amendment and state- 
ments about it which Senators DIRKSEN, 
Dovuc.tas, and I have made. Since Senator 
DImrKSEN is anxious that his amendment be 
considered at an early date, I would appre- 
ciate your prompt reply. If possible, I sug- 
gest that it be in a form that I can make 
public should the need arise. 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPH D. TYDINGS. 


U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1965. 

Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR TypINGS: Thank you for 
your letter of August 25. I have carefully 
reviewed Senate Joint Resolution 103, the 


latest in a series of resolutions proposed by | 
DIRKSEN 


Senator to upset the Supreme 
Court’s one-man, one-vote decision. In 
measuring the new proposal against the 
standard set in a series of resolutions adopted 
by the Nation’s mayors over a period of years; 
be find the new Dirksen proposal unaccept- 
able. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors, which has 
fought for many years for fair reappor- 
tionment of State legislatures, finds the 
latest version of the Dirksen constitutional 
amendment to block that objective no less 
objectionable than the earlier ones. 

No .matter what language is used for 
wrappings around these proposals to weaken 
the Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote rul- 
ing on the makeup of State legislatures, 
which for too long have denied urban citi- 
zens their right to equal voices in govern- 
ment, the intent is plain—to take away citi- 
zens’ constitutional rights which the Court 
has reaffirmed. 

The conference urges the Senate to hold 
fast in its rejection of all such efforts to sub- 
vert the democratic principles sustained in 
the Court’s ruling. Mayors of its member 
cities want to get on with the job of attain- 
ing fair representation in legislatures which 
in our system of government hold controlling 
authority over municipalities.. Apportion- 
ment wrongs which now exist must be re- 
dressed, and quickly. Such devices as the 
Dirksen amendment serve only to perpetu- 
ate those wrongs. 

Please call on us if we can be of assistance 
in pointing out the inherent evils in the 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director. 
City oF DETROIT, 
September 1, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: I very much ap- 
preciate your sending me the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD materials on the new version of the 
Dirksen amendment including your state- 
ment, Senator DIRKSEN’s statement and Sen- 
ator DoucG.uas’ statement. I believe it is the 
same old effort sought to be put into a new 
format. The effect will be the same: It will 
perpetuate the malapportioned legislatures 
so roundly condemned by the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

It was Gertrude Stein who said, “A rose is 
a rose is a rose.” I never really fully appre- 
ciated what she was trying to say. 

In answer to your specific questions: 

1. I am unequivocally opposed to the new 


amendment. 

2. The changes made by Senator DIRKSEN | 
would like to make it appear that he has met 
some of my objections to prior versions. The 
truth is that the effect is the same—malap- 
portioned legislatures. 

3. This version would seek to clothe the 
latest version of the Dirksen proposal with 
the trappings bf legality.. It would not meet 
the fundamental criticism made by many 
witnesses that it would still perpetuate the 
overrepresentation and the lack of represent- 
ation presently extant in many State legis- 
latures. Through the device of “effective 
representation” allegedly diverse interests 
would find representation. This implies they 
are not now represented, that change means 
any representation they may have will be 
eliminated, and that the legislatures would 
not represent all of the people. 

I continue to support your efforts to pro- 
vide each citizen an equal voice in his State 
legislature. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME P. CAVANAGH, 


Mayor. 
Ciry OF PHILADELPHIA, 
September 1, 1965. 
Hon. JoserH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR SENATOR TypDINGs: Again, I want to. 
thank you for keeping me informed on latest 
developments on the apportionment issue 
of our State legislatures. 

To answer the questions raised in your 
letter of August 25, I am still firmly opposed 
to the new Dirksen amendment because its 
purpose is designed to frustrate the basic 
foundation of democratic government: equal 
representation. While the approach may be 
different, the ultimate destination remains 
unchanged. This is, of course, to perpetuate 
malapportionment of State legislatures by 
permitting a special group or interest to have 
more weight in the election of representa- 
tives than other American citizens. 

This new amendment will not let the peo- 
ple decide this issue as claimed by Senator 
DIRKSEN. It simply continues opposition 
to the basic principle of recent Supreme 
Court decisions that both houses be re- 
apportioned by population. It would over- 
ride these Court decisions by providing an 
alternative form of representation other than 
population. 

The proposed amendment is based on the 


- undemocratic theory that representative gov- 


ernment means representation of special 
groups and interests rather than the elec- 
torate. Consequently, this amendment must 
be defeated so that our legislatures will rep- 
resent people, of whom all will stand equal 
before their government. 

With all good wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. J. TATE, 
Mayor. 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1965. 
Hon. JosepH D. TYpDINGcs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TypINncs: This is in reply to 
your recent letter raising several questions . 
regarding the views of the Advisory Com- 
mission with regard to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 103 introduced by Senator Dirksen, and 
30 cosponsors. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations regarding State legislative ap- 
portionment were adopted following a com- 
prehensive research project on this subject 
completed in December of 1962 and are in- 
corporated in the report, apportionment of 
State legislatures. The Commission acted on 
this question a year and a half prior to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Reynolds 
v. Sims and also, of course, prior to the intro- 
duction in Congress of proposed constitu- 
tional amendments dealing with State legis- 
lative apportionment. However, a number 
of the Commission’s recommendations are di- 
rectly relevant to the issues raised by the 
joint resolutions which have subsequently 
been introduced in Congress. The Commis- 
sion dealt both with the basis of representa- 
tion in State legislatures and with procedural 
steps for accomplishing apportionment. 

The Commission recognized that the inter- 
governmental problems of State legislative 
apportionment were such that it should 
make a specific recommendation concerning 
the basis upon which State legislatures 
should be apportioned. The Commission 
arrived at the following conclusion: 

“Equal protection of the laws would seem 
to presume, and considerations of the politi- 
cal equity demand, that the apportionment 
of both houses in the State legislature be 
based strictly on population.” 


This inal decision, arrived at after long 
and searching deliberation, was not unani- 
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mous but it did reflect the thoughtful evalu- 
ation of numerous factors and careful con- 
sideration of the impact of this position on 
the federal system. 

Citing the equal protection of the law 
phrase of the 14th amendment, the majority 
of the Commission felt that “the State has 
no authority to classify people according to 
where they live—urban or rural areas—the 
type of work they do—laborer or banker—the 
type of education they have had—high school 


or college graduate—and authorize such — 


classes to elect representatives in their State 
legislature in such &@ manner as to permit the 
bulk of the members of any such class to 
have more weight in the election of State leg- 
islators than the members of any other class. 

The Commission found that the weight of 
history in this Nation supported the principle 
of apportionment strictly on the basis of 
population for both houses of State legisla- 
tures. The original constitutions of over 
two-thirds of the State gave either implicit 
or explicit recognition of this principal. In 
addition the Northwest Ordinance adopted 

under the Articles of Confederation in which 
each of the Original Thirteen States had one 
vote required that the legislative bodies of 
the States organized in the Northwest Terri- 
tory be apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion. 

The majority of the Commission felt that 
“protection of minority interest or views does 
not mean the minority should be in a posi- 
tion to veto the desires of the majority. The 
protection given minority views and interests 
should not be a veto power in the legislative 
process, since other adequate protections are 
offered by both Federal and State constitu- 
tions.”’ 

Several of the procedural recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are also relevant in 
light of the procedures that are prescribed 
in the proposed constitutional amendments 
before Congress. The Commission recom- 
mended that the apportionment formula, 
spelled out in clear and sufficient detail so 
that there could be no question as to its 
meaning, should be part of the Constitution 
and should be subject to periodic review at 
the polls. However, the actual apportion- 
ment of a State legislature should be ac- 
complished by the legislature or other spec- 
ified nonjudicial body or officer. The appli- 
cation of the constitutional provisions al- 
lows a great deal of discretion by the ap- 
portioning body. This can best be exercised 
through the political processes of accom- 
modation, negotiation, and compromise 
which are present in a deliberative body. 

Senate Joint Resolution 103 would require 
that the actual plan of apportionment be 
subject to a statewide referendum. In fact, 
as it now stands section 2 of the constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 103 would appear to require that 
in the future any specific apportionment of 
any State legislature would have to be ap- 
proved at a statewide referendum. This 
would not only be contrary to the recom- 
mendations mentioned above but also would 
foreclose the use of an approach that was 
recommended by the Commission and that 
has been used in a number of States to assure 
that periodic apportionment actually occurs 
whether or not the legislative body .can 
agree.]| This is the use of a bipartisan or 
nonpartisan board or commission or an 
administrative officer or body to apportion 
legislative seats if the legislature fails to act 
within the time specified by the Constitu- 
tion, or when the legislature acts in a man- 
ner which is subsequently declared uncon- 
stitutional by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. With the thought that it may be of 
interest to you, I am enclosing suggested 
State constitutional! language developed by 


the Commission providing for such a proce- 
dure. 
Sincerely yours, | 
Wan. G. COLMAN, 
Ezecutive Director. 
CrTty OF BALTIMORE, 
September 3, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGsS, 
U.S. Senator, Maryland, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR TYDINGS: I have read with 
considerable interest the text of Senate Joint 
Resolution 103, Senator DImKSEN’s revised 
version of a constitutional amendment on 
apportionment of State legislatures, a copy 
of which you were kind enough to send 
to me. | 

Although at least some of the changes 
in this new version of the constitutional 
amendment appear to be an improvement, 
I must tell you that, taken as a whole, the 
revised version of the Dirksen amendment 
is still objectionable to me. 

Many of the changes, in fact, create more 
problems and raise more questions than did 
Senator DirRKsEN’s original constitutional 
amendment. 

After reviewing Senate Joint Resolution 
103, I must reiterate my support of the one- 
man, one-vote principle and state my op- 


position to this newest effort to dilute or 
modify this fundamental principle of our 
democracy. 

I sincerely and firmly believe that the 
city of Baltimore, the State of Maryland and 
the United States would best be served by 
having both houses of each State legislature 
apportioned on the basis of equality of 
population. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
Mayor. 


STATEMENT BY HOWARD M. SQUADRON, CHAIR- 
MAN, COMMISSION ON LAW AND SOCIAL 
ACTION, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, ON 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 103, DEALING 
WirH LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 


As an organization deeply committed to 
the expansion of democratic practices and 
principles, the American Jewish Congress 
was among those groups which wholeheart- 
edly supported the Supreme Court decisions 
outlawing malapportionment of State legis- 
latures. We have vigorously opposed a va- 
riety of proposed amendments to the USS. 
Constitution, all of which seek, to some ex- 
tent or other, to undo those decisions. The 
views of the American Jewish Congress were 
presented in testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on May 14, 1965. 
We also joined in testimony presented by a 
number of Jewish organizations before the 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives on June 24, 
1965. 

As a general matter, we believe that equal- 
ity of voter representation is a fundamental 
principle of the American democratic system. 
We perceive the right to vote as essentially a 
right of individuals. Legislatures represent 
people as citizens; they do not represent 
particular interest groups. It is therefore 
immaterial to us whether any particular pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution on the 
question of malapportionment contains pro- 
cedural devices, such as initiative or refer- 
endum, or whether the apportionment of only 
one house of the legislature is permitted on 
some so-called reasonable basis other than 
population. 

Senator DIRKSEN has introduced a new ver- 
sion of his proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on the question of malapportionment. 
Since public attention is already focused on 
this particular proposal, we think it appro- 


priate to expand our earlier remarks, with 
specific reference to Senate Joint Resolution 
103. 

Senator DIRKSEN’s revised resolution at- 
tempts to answer a number of specific criti- 
cisms made of earlier proposals, and partic- 
ularly the criticism that apportionment 
based on race or religion would be possible 
under his proposal. While one house of a 
bicameral legislature would be apportioned 
strictly on the basis of population under 
Senate Joint Resolution 103, the other could 
be apportioned on the basis of “population, 
geography, and political subdivision” in 
order to “insure effective representation in 
the State’s legislature of the various groups 
and interests making up the electorate.”’ It 
is true that under this formulation, appor- 
tionment patently based on such unreason- 
able and discriminatory factors as race, re- 
ligion or sex would not be permitted. How- 
ever, a plan apparently based on geography 
or political subdivisions could be used to 
mask deliberately discriminatory reappor- 
tionment plans. Further, we do not believe 
that one citizen’s vote should be weighted 
more heavily than that of another citizen, 
depending on whether he lives in a city or 
village, county or town. 

We are unsure of the meaning of the phrase 
“effective representation” and we reject the 
concept that groups and interests comprise 
the electorate. The electorate is comprised 
of individuals. It would be a distortion of 
our traditional understanding of democrat- 
ic practice to suggest that a specific in- 
terest group was entitled per se to representa- 
tion in a State’s legislature. We believe that 
the only truly effective representation is 
that based on the principle of one man, one 
vote. 

We also note that the resclution is far from 
satisfactory in other respects. Its second 
section provides for a popular vote on any 
given apportionment plan and provides that 
there must be submitted an alternative plan 
based solely on substantial equality of popu- 
lation. It is not farfetched to suggest that 
an alternative plan based on population 


might be phrased in such an unacceptable - 


manner that the electorate of the State would 
in effect be forced to vote for an apportion- 
ment plan based on factors other than popu- 
lation. For example, the submitted pro- 
posal might call exclusively for the election 
of representatives at large, or might limit 
the membership of a legislative body -to 
6 or 10 representatives or might be based upon 
grossly gerrymandered districts. 

The new Dirksen amendment suffers from 
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the same fundamental vice that tainted the 
earlier version: namely, that any system of 
apportionment based on factors other than 
population runs contrary to fundamental 
democratic principles. We do not believe 
that basic rights may be suspended by 
referendum and we do not believe that a 
State can proprely grant one class of citizens 
a greater say in their government than 
another class. For these reasons, we oppose 
the Dirksen amendment. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1965. 


Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrarR SENATOR TypDINGS: In reply to your 
letter of August 25, requesting the views of 
Americans for Democratic Action on Senate 
Joint Resolution 103, ADA’s position is one 
of firm opposition to any amendment that 
reverses or modifies the Supreme Court’s fair 
apportionment decisions. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 103 is another effort to return State 
government to the horse and buggy era. If 
enacted Senate Joint Resolution 103 will for- 
ever bury State government. 


ADA supports the Supreme Court position 
enunciated in Reynolds v. Sims and com- 
panion cases on June 15, 1964. We firmly 
believe that the Supreme Court correctly in- 
terpreted the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment when it “requires that the 
seats in both houses of a bicameral State leg- 
islature must be apportioned on a population 
basis.”” The Court’s ruling in the Reynolds 
case logically extended the one man-one vote 
concept that it was developing in. 
earlier cases—Baker v. Carr, Gray v. Sanders, 
and Wesberry v. Sanders. Reynolds and the 
companion cases completed the process 
toward equality. 

ADA believes that Senate Joint Resolution 
103 undermines the right to vote. The very 
concept of a constitutional amendment re- 
versing Reynolds is repugnant. 


VOTING RIGHTS ARE INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Rights of citizenship cannot be abridged 
by a referendum. Voting rights are indi- 
vidual rights. The existence, guarantee, and 
protection of these rights do not depend on 
the outcome of any referendum. The Dirk- 
sen proposal still represents the first serious. 
attempt to reverse American history. Ours 
has been a history of expanding rights and 
expanding liberties. That is the American 
dream and it is being constantly fulfilled. 
The whole history of the 14th amendment, 
in which the Supreme Court based its State 
apportionment decisions, has been to expand 
the concept of equal protection of the laws. 
The rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and the equal protection clause are funda- 
mental rights which may not be subjected 
to a vote. 

USE OF THE REFERENDUM 


Since the revised Dirksen amendment uses 
the referendum, we believe that how the 
referendum works in practice should be 
thoroughly explored. The referendum is 
more likely than not to sharply divide the 
electorate and result in unnecessarily deep 
political and social divisions. Important 
questions such as fair housing, the right to 
vote, and the composition of State legisla- 
tures are best solved through our existing 
political institutions and the legislative 
process rather than through the referendum. 

The referendum is not a magic guarantor 
of the democratic process. Often many ques- 
tions appear on a ballot. The long ballot is 
the rule rather than the exception. A refer- 
endum is likely to occur during the course 
of a statewide or national election. Issues 
become confused. Senator DovuGias in his 
speech of August 12 went to the heart of the 
referendums issue: 

“The experience of the States in this coun 
try which have used the referendums shows 
that public participation in them is so low 
that they cannot be construed as satis- 
factory indications of real population will. 
The available evidence on participation in 
referendums show that even in general elec- 
tions the decision in referendums is made 
on the average by less than 30 percent of the 
voting age population of the State.” 


REFERENDUMS ARE CONFUSING 


The requirement in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 103 that an apportionment plan based 
on equal population districts be submitted 
along with a population plan that allows for 
one house to be malapportioned is deceptive 
and confusing. In Lucas v. Colorado, decided 
by the Supreme Court, a majority of the pop- 
ulation voted to apportion one of their houses 
on factors other than population. The Court 
held that malapportionment by referendum 
is unconstitutional since it violates the right 
of the individual to cast his vote as an 
equal and have that vote counted. 

An important aspect of the Lucas case is 
the insight it provides when two choices are 
presented to the voters—even if one plan is 
based on equal population districts. The 
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rejected amendment prescribed an appor- 
tionment plan which based apportionment 
on population, but the choice presented to 
the electorate was unclear. The apportion- 
ment plan, based on population, continued 
what many Colorado citizens believed to be 
an undesirable feature in the Colorado State 
government: those counties that have more 
than one seat in either or both houses had to 
elect all their legislators at large from the 
county asa whole. Under Senate Joint Res- 
olution 103 identical or similar situations 
would still pertain. 

Another confusion in referendums is that 
the questions posed to the electorate often 
blur and misstate the real issues involved. 
Such misstatement is best illustrated by the 
California proposition 14 which by its adop- 
tion prohibited enactment of State and local 
fair housing laws. In the name of an “in- 
dividual right” to build huge developments 
or rent large multifamily dwellings units 
California guaranteed that racial discrimina- 
tion in housing will remain legal under 
California State law. 

INTEREST GROUP REPRESENTATION ALIEN TO 
AMERICAN TRADITION 


We believe that the use of a referendum 
in a constitutional amendment to the USS. 
Constitution is a radical departure in Ameri- 
can constitutional practice. The require- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 103 that it 
“insure effective representation in a State’s 
legislature of the various groups and interests 
making up the electorate” is alien to the 
American tradition. Voting rights are indi- 
vidual rights. They are not group rights or 
interest group rights. How an interest group 
can be defined is beyond our imagination. 
Do interest groups include ethnic and re- 
ligious and racial groups? If so, we suggest 
that this amendment modifies not only the 
14th amendment but the ist amendment 
guarantees against establishment of a re- 
ligion. Would all Protestant groups be 
lumped together or will we separate Seventh- 
day Adventists from Unitarians? How do we 
differ between orthodox and reformed Jews? 
Do we include migrant workers as an inter- 
est group? Do we include the unemployed? 
Do we include those representing the one- 
quarter of our population living in poverty 
composed of family units where the wage 
earners are employed but at substandard 
wage levels, grossly insufficient to support 
even a marginal level of decency and com- 
fort? 

Thus ADA would be opposed to the Dirk- 
sen amendment simply because it modifies 


~ individual rights and makes group interests 


the standard for the basis of represenation. 


OPPONENTS OF FAIR REPRESENTATION MISSTATE 
SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Even’ if the group interest requirement 
were eliminated, ADA would oppose the 
amendment. We believe that the opponents 
of the Supreme Court decision have fostered 
misunderstanding of that decision. The op- 
ponents have consistently stated that the 
mathematical rigidity required by the Su- 
preme Court is the sole criterion for repre- 
sentation in State legislatures. It is essen- 
tial that the Supreme Court’s holding in 
these cases be put in proper perspective. 

A careful reading of the Supreme Court 
decisions suggests that mathematical equal- 
ity is not what the Supreme Court intended 
or required. The Court stated that ‘“‘We hold 
that, as a basic constitutional standard, the 
equal protection clause requires that the 
seats in both houses of a bicameral State leg- 
islature must be apportioned on a population 
basis. Simply stated, an individual's right 
to vote for State legislatures is unconstitu- 
tionally impaired when its weight is in a 
substantial fashion diluted when compared 
with votes with citizens living in other parts 
of the State.” In another portion of the 
opinion the Supreme Court specifically 
stated, “mathematical nicety is not a con- 
stitutional requisite.’’ In a later portion of 
the opinion the Court states, ‘‘we realize that 
it is a practical impossibility to arrange 
legislative districts so that each one has an 
identical number of residents or citizens or 
voters. -Mathematical exactness or precision 
is hardly a workable constitutional require- 
ment.” 

The evidence is abundantly clear through 
the Reynolds v. Sims case that mathematical 
preciseness is not the basic criterion for 
representation of State legisJatures. 

In Wesberry v. Sanders the Court stated 
that congressional representation must be on 
population as nearly as practicable. In the 
Reynolds v. Sims case the Court enunciates 
distinctions that must be made in the defini- 
tion of equality of population among dis- 

tricts between congressional and State legis- 
lative representation. The Court recognizes 
that there is a larger number of seats in 
State legislative bodies than there are con- 
gresiona] seats. Therefore the Court con- 
cludes that it is perfectly feasible to use 
political subdivision lines to a “greater ex- 
tent in establishing State legislative dis- 


tricts and in congressional districts while 
still affording adequate representation to 
all parts of the States. To do so would be 
constitutionally valid, so long as the result- 
ing apportionment was one based substan- 
tially on population and the equal popula- 
tion principle was not diluted in any sig- 
nificant way.” 

Another distinction looked upon approv- 
ingly by the Supreme Court is the desire ‘“‘to 
maintain the integrity of various political 
subdivisions, insofar as possible, and pro- 
vide for compact districts of continuous ter- 
ritory in designing a legislative apportion- 
ment scheme.” The Court, composed of men 
who understand politics, recognized that dis- 
tricting with no regard for political subdi- 
vision or historical boundary lines or: natural 
lines—such as rivers—may be. in reality a 
ruse for partisan gerrymandering. The pur- 
pose of Reynolds v. Sims is to assure that 
fair apportionment exists in State legisla- 
tures and not to allow the use of population 
as a criterion for partisan gerrymandering. 

Another distinction looked upon favorably 
by the Court is that fair apportionment may 
be achieved by single member districts or 
multimember districts. The means available 
to the State for fair apportionment are mul- 
tiple. The only overriding objective must be 
equality of population among the various 
districts so that the vote of any citizen ‘“‘is 
approximately equal in weight to that of any 
other citizen in the State.” 

The Constitution now provides for repre- 
sentation based on substantially equal pop- 
ulation districts and guarantees individual 
citizens the right to vote and to have that 
vote counted. This principle, the corner- 
stone of democracy, must remain unchanged. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON SHULL, 
National Director. 
THE WASHINGTON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1965. 


Hon. Joserpu D. TypDINGs, 


New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: Upon my return 
from a trip abroad I find your letter of Au- 
gust 25 regarding Senator DIRKSEN’s revised 
text for a constitutional amendment on the 
apportionment of State legislatures. Al- 
though I have not yet had the opportunity 
to bring this revised form to the attention 
of the executive committee of the American 
Ethical Union, I am of the opinion that our 
earlier objections to the so-called Dirksen 
amendment have not been met by Senator 
DIRKSEN’s recent modification. 

Our objection goes to the heart of the is- 
sue and the principle of an equal vote for all 
citizens. We hold this to be of the essence 
of democracy, central to the integrity and 
force of the democratic ethic. I shall report 
this latest development to our national body 


fer possible further action. Meanwhile, I 
am sending to you a copy of my testimony of 
last June 25 to the House subcommittee. 
This statement sets forth our position in 
greater detail than did my earlier communi- 
cation to your Senate committee and I call 
these arguments in full to your attention 
now. I believe that you will agree that these 
objections are equally relevant to Senator 
DIRKSEN’S present proposal. 

Sincerely, 

EDWARD L. ERICSON, 
American Ethical Union Public Af- 
fairs Representative in Washington. 


Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This will reaffirm the NAACP’s opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 103, the Dirksen 
reapportionment amendment. We believe 
that the Supreme Court decision establishing 
the principle of “one man, one vote” will 
correct grave abuse of power in States where 
the senators and representatives from thinly 
populated areas prevent passage of laws that 
would benefit the vast majority of the States’ 
population. The Dirksen proposal would be 
a threat to progress ‘n the field of civil rights. 
We shall continue to work for its defeat. 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau NAACP. 


LAW SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 30, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR TYDINGS: Thank you for your 
letter of August 25, and for your kindness in 
sending me a copy of Senator DIRKSEN’s lat- 
est proposal for a constitutional amendment, 
and the extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoOrD relating to this matter. 

I have read all of these items with much 
interest. 

1. Iam opposed to the new amendment. I 
know of no reason why we should perpetuate 
“rotten boroughs” in this country, or of why 
one region in a State is entitled to more rep- 
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resentation than another. : 

2. The changes made in Senator DIRKSEN'S 
most recent proposal do show the soundness 
of the criticisms which were made of his 
earlier proposal. However, in my view, they 
are not adequate to make the new proposal 
sound or desirable. The fact remains that 
in the United States in this last third of the 
20th century we should believe in equal 
democracy. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court have 
freed us from an intolerable situation into 
which we have drifted, and from which there 
was no feasible means of escape except 
through the decisions of the Court. Having 
achieved the results we now have, it does not 
seem to me that we should take any steps 
backward toward the old situation. 

3. The criticisms of the revised version 
have been very excellently made in your ad- 
dress to the Senate on August 18, 1965. I 
would not have anything to add to that, and 
would like to express my great appreciation 
to you for your careful analysis and effective 
statement. 

I hope that you will continue to oppose this 
newest effort of Senator DIRKSEN to give 
some people a more effective voice in gov- 
ernment than other people have. Whether it 
is put in terms of “geography and political 
subdivisions” or in terms of “various groups 
and interests,” inequality is still inequality. 
Having at long last achieved the principle of 
‘one man, one vote,” I hope that we will stick 
to it, and be proud and glad that we have 
such a fairly organized democracy. 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, 
Dean. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF Law, 
New York, N.Y., September 15, 1965. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyYDINGS: This is written in 
response to your inquiry about Senate Joint 
Resolution 103 introduced by Senator DIrRK- 
SEN on August 11, 1965. This resolution is a 
modified version of his original proposal, 
which was rejected by the Senate, to permit 
the apportionment of one house of State leg- 
islatures without regard to the equal-popula- 
tion principle. 

My answers to your three questions are as 
follows: 

1. I am indeed opposed to the current ver- 
sion as I was to the original version. The 
same basic objection continues; namely, that 
the proposal is antidemocratic and contrary 
to the majoritarian principles of our govern- 
ment. 

2. The changes Senator DIRKSEN has pro- 
posed do not meet my objections. He has 
attempted to satisfy some of the criticisms 
of the earlier proposal by providing (a) that 
any nonpopulation-based apportionment 
of a bicameral legislature must be agreed to 
by both houses, one of which itself must 
satisfy the equal-population standards; (b) 
that any such reapportionment plan pre- 
sented to the voters must include as one al- 
ternative an opportunity to vote for a pop- 
ulation-based legislature. However, these 
changes do not overcome the basic objection 
to malapportionment to which the Supreme 
Court opinions in the reapportionment case 
were addressed. - This is the notion that ina 
democratic society separate representation 
should not be accorded the various special- 
interest groups. The right of franchise 
should include recognition that each indi- 
vidual’s vote, wherever exercised, must be 
available to him on the same basis as to all 
other individuals. That is, each individual 
is entitled to an equal voice in the selection 
of representatives in any body which is an 
integral part of the legislative process. It 
simply will not do to say that apportionment 
of one house in terms of population provides 
a sufficient check upon another house appor- 
tioned on the basis of geography, political 
subdivisions, or interest groups. It is im- 
portant to remember that the nonpopula- 
tion-based house can itself exercise a veto 
over the wishes of the majority as expressed 
in the house which satisfies the equal-popu- 
lation principle. That, of course, is exactly 
what the sponsors of this amendment intend, 
and it is important that this objective be 
defeated. 

3. The current proposal is subject to some 
criticism in ways that were not applicable 
to the earlier version. There was, it must be 
admitted, a certain integrity about the di- 
rectness Of the language in the original ver- 
sion. It was perfectly clear that the aim was 
to overturn in part the Supreme Court ruling 
in the reapportionment cases and to limit 
the application of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment in matters of 
franchise. While I think it is fair to assume 
that that objective has not been changed, 
the language has become so obscure—almost 
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inarticulate—that the unwary may be de- 


luded into believing that this is in fact a 
democratic proposal. However, it is not clear 
under the new version what would be the 
scope of judicial review (if judicial review 
of such legislative action is contemplated 
at all). The difficulties which the courts 
would face in determining what is effective 
representation in the State’s legislature of 
the various groups and interests making up 
the electorate are well-nigh insuperable. 
This is illustrated by the fact that Justices 
Clark and Stewart, from whose opinions 


comes the notion of effective representa- 
tion, proved unable to agree even between 
themselves as to the meaning of the term. 
Although they appeared to be in substantial 
agreement when the six original reapportion- 
ment cases were decided on June 15, 1964, 
they were unable to agree on the proper dis- 
position of four of the nine cases decided 
1 week later, on June 22, 1964. 

Finally, the idea of representation of inter- 
est groups is fundamentally alien to the 
American democratic tradition. 

The idea seems to be that a person, because 
he is a banker or a farmer, a Catholic or 
Protestant, a Negro or a white person, a union 
member or a small shopowner, should some- 
how be given separate representation for 
those theoretically separately identifiable 
interests. Even if this antidemocratic no- 
tion could be accepted—and I believe it 
should not—the practical difficulties in its 
administration are overwhelming. No man 
belongs in this sense to a single interest 
group. Experience demonstrates that the 
political process is not refined and subtle 
enough to recognize individual interest 
groups. Therefore, it seems wholly desir- 
able—indeed essential—to return to the 
proposition originally accepted in =~ three- 
fourths of the States that representation 
should be, as nearly as may be, in proportion 
to population. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT B. McKArY. 
ITHACA, N.Y., 
September 5, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: Thank you very 
much indeed for your letter of August 25, 
along with the copies of your and Senator 
Dovuctas’ speeches on the apportionment 
question. In answer to your inquiries on 
Resolution 108, I can say very simply: (1) 
I am opopsed to this new proposed amend- 
ment; (2) the changes that Senator Dmxk- 
SEN has proposed do not meet my earlier crit- 
icisms; and (3) I do have some comments 
on the revised amendment, and they are as 
follows: 

First, let me congratulate you on your 
masterful handling on the entire referendum 
question. This is an extremely difficult mat- 
ter to handle. For the Dirksen argument is 
that if a majority of voters in a State want 
to have a malapportioned legislature, then 
they should be permitted to have what they 
want. One can tackle this on two levels. 
One might say that the approving majority 
has been misled: by propaganda and by a 
misinterpretation of what are their own self- 
interests. (You also pointed out, and very 
well, that the referendums options can be 
stacked against the “population” alterna- 
tive.) But one can, in addition, focus on 
those among the referendum voters who do 
not want to be underrepresented and yet 
who must suffer this condition because they 
are outvoted. This group not only has its 


right to a whole vote abridged, but the. 


abridgement is the result of a popular ballot. 
We are going to have to face, more and more, 
referendums that threaten the civil rights of 
minorities. I am thinking, of course, of the 
rejection or repeal of open housing in such 
places as Tacoma, Seattle, Detroit, Akron, 
and the State of California. Your argu- 
ments on the Dirksen proposal may set the 
stage for future debates. 


Second, whether or not the Dirksen res- 


olution smacks of Mussolini, it is also a 
stacked deck with its emphasis on the “rep- 
resentation of groups and interests.” The 
notion is that there exist certain “interests” 
which deserve representatives regardless of 
the number of people such an interest may 
contain. There is, in a word, a real class bias 
here. For such interests as the poor or 
Negroes or even city dwellers are invariably 
put in one large group. In contrast the 
middle class is usually cut and sliced into 
literally dozens of groups: architects, apple- 
growers, accountants, advertisers, etc. Un- 
der such a tendency the middle class—and 
especially businessmen—get far more repre- 
sentation. (Part of this, of course, stems 
from the fact that we tend to overlook the 
varieties of “groups and interests’? among 
the poor, the Negroes, and city dwellers. It 
takes a certain sensitivity to distinguish 
among the varied sorts and conditions of, 
say, Negroes. Needless to say, most of us 
tend to be rather stereotyped in our image 
of those at the bottom of the heap.) 

Finally, when is someone going to point 


out that rural counties have their quota of 
party bosses and bloc voting? 


Good luck. 
ANDREW HACKER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., September 6, 1965. 
Hon. JosePH D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 


_ Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR TyYDINGS: I appreciate your 
kind words about my statement before the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcommittee 
on the original Dirksen amendment and your 
request for my reactions to the newest ver- 
sion. First, I would specifically answer your 
three questions as follows: 

1. I am opposed to the new amendment. 

2. The changes Senator DIRKSEN has pro- 

do not meet my earlier criticisms; in 
fact, I feel that on balance, the new version 
is worse than the one which failed of passage 
on August 4. 7 

3. I have several criticisms of the revised 
amendment which I did not take up in my 
brief comments on the earlier version. 

Since my present statement is lengthier 
than my earlier one, I am enclosing it sepa- 
rately in the hope that it will be a more use- 
ful form for your purposes. I am also 
apending a few ideas for use in Senate debate. 

I also want to thank you for sending me 
the text of the new version of Senator Dimk- 
SEN’s amendment and the statements made 


about it on the floor of the Senate. I’ 


thought that your impromptu analysis of 
the new proposal’s provisions was an incisive 
and penetrating job. You have obviously 
given the whole question much thought and 
have an excellent command of the subject. 
I feel confident that the caliber of the argu- 
ments which you, Senator Dovucias, and 
others have made, presage another defeat 


for Senator DirrKseEN if and when his new 


proposal comes to a vote. 
Again, my thanks for your interest in my 
views. 
Sincerely yours, 
GORDON E. BAKER, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Chairman of the Department. 


REACTIONS TO THE NEw DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


When Senator Dmxsen first announced 
that he would introduce another constitu- 
tional amendment on State legislative appor- 
tionment after his earlier effort failed of 
passage, I assumed that he would attempt 
to gain support for it by removing some 
of the more unpalatable features of the 
original, or by adding features which would 
attract votes. To my surprise, the second 
proposed amendemnt (S.J. Res. 103) is no 
real improvement over the original, and 
opens up new questions. 

The apparent attempts at improvement 
simply add new imponderables and complexi- 
ties. One of these changes relates to the 
ratification process, by requiring that if 
three-fourths of State legislatures should 
ratify the proposed amendment, that “each 
such legislature shall include one house ap- 
portioned on the basis of substantial equality 


of population.” This supposedly would 
make it more difficult for a “rotten borough” 
legislature to draw up the plan of apportion- 
ment, since there would be a potential check 
of one house based on population. But 
problems remain: Who is to determine 
whether one house is actually apportioned 
on the basis of “substantial equality of pop- 
ulation”? Possibly the courts could so de- 
termine, but the actual ratification process 
could become enmeshed with a considerable 
amount of litigation. Moreover, the check 
of one equally apportioned house may be 
illusory. One malapportioned house could 
still have a strong bargaining position 
through the fact that it has to pass on all 
other legislation passed by the other (the 
logrolling question),-not to mention the 
tradition in many States that each house 
defers to the other on matters affecting its 
composition. Legislatures are _ relatively 
small groups in which loyalty to the institu- 
tion is understandably strong. But even 
apart from this, I feel that the wording of 
this section is ambiguous or unclear. It 
says “each such legislature shall include one 
house apportioned on the basis of sub- 
stantial equality of population.” Does this 
mean at least one house, or only one house? 
I suppose the intent was “at least” and that 
it would not preclude States in which both 
houses are based on population (there are 
now many such States, and there were even 
some prior to Baker v. Carr). But this is 
not clear from the wording, which might 
suggest that only one house should be so 
apportioned. I suspect the problem in 
phraseology here as elsewhere, is due to 
Nebraska’s unicameral legislature, and the 
resulting problem of devising an amend- 
ment which applies to all States but which 
tries to differentiate between houses of bi- 
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camera] legislatures. In short, the ratifica- 
tion provision is so fraught with problems 
that it would be much simpler and certainly 
more democratic to provide for ratification 
by conventions rather than by legislators 
who are parties judging their own case. The 
convention method would allow the equiva- 
lent. of a referendum in each State on such 
a constitutional amendment, since delega- 
tions could be elected at large on a pro versus 
con basis (as was done in the case of the 21st 
amendment). After all, constitutional 
amendments are supposed to represent the 
popular will, and a substantially greater one 
than for ordinary legislation. 

Many of my objections to the provisions 
of the ratification process also apply to that 
part of section 2 calling for submission of 
any- apportionment plan by “both houses, 
one of which shall be apportioned on the 
basis of substantial equality of popula- 
tion.” Again, my queries above, including 
the question: only one house, or at least 
one house? There are various other objec- 
tions to section 2, which attempts to 
allow for voting on an alternative plan of 
apportionment based solely on substantial 
equality of population. It adds: “The plan 
of apportionment approved by a majority 
of those voting on that issue shall be 
promptly placed in effect.” What if two (or 
more) plans should obtain a majority? 
Would the effective one then be the one with 
the highest total vote, highest proportionate 
vote, or what? Again, a potential source of 
endless and confused litigation. 

There are numerous other objections. I 
am puzzled, for example, at the reasons for 
section 1 including references to allowing one 
house to be based on population, geography, 
and political subdivisions “in order to insure 
effective representation * * * of the various 
groups and interests making up the elec- 
torate.” And then a slightly different word-. 
ing on unicameral legislatures, which sug- 
gests vaguely a more equal population stand- 
ard than the malapportioned house of a bi- 
camera] legislature, but which mentions giv- 
ing nonpopulation factors ‘“‘such weight * * * 
as will insure effective representation * * * 
of the various groups and interests making 
up the electorate.”” What is the purpose of 
such phraseology? Is it to allow courts 
standards for testing apportionment pro- 
visos? This seem doubtful, for they are sure- 
ly vague standards. Moreover, this kind of 
phraseology loads the case. Thus the amend- 
ment tells the States that they (or rather 
their legislatures) are free to initiate what- 
ever apportionment plan. they want, but then. 
goes on to lecture them as to what factors 
should be considered in one house for effec- 
tive representation of the various groups and 
interests in the States. Quite apart from 
other objections to the Dirksen amendment, 
surely such prejudicial phraseology. has no 
proper place in the U.S. Constitution. 

Indeed, the more Senator DirRKsSEN and his 
collaborators attempt to provide the kind of 
detail they either want to see or feel is nec- 
essary, the more complex the amendment be- 
comes and the more problems it poses. 
Every attempt, however well meaning, to 
take care of this or that objection by adding 
or changing provisions merely magnifies 
and multiplies the unanswered questions 
that are raised. Chief Justice John Marshall 
once explained the nature of written consti- 
tutions in words that can well apply to 
amendments. He said: “A constitution, to 
contain an accurate detail of all the sub- 
divisions of which its great powers will ad- 
mit, and of all the means by which they may 
be carried into execution, would partake of 
the prolixity of a legal code, and- could 
Scarcely be embraced by the human mind. 
It would probably never be understood by 
the public. * * * In considering this ques- 
tion, then, we must never forget, that it is 
@ constitution we are expounding.” Most 
constitutional amendments have, happily, 

followed a pattern of classic simplicity. The 
proposed Dirksen amendment more closely 
resembles a code of laws, and the more it is 
changed with details and phraseology, the 
more questions arise as to its proper inter- 
pretation. 

Those who feel that a strict standard of 
equality is too rigid to allow for the ex- 
pression of proper community interests in a 
State, should recognize that the apportion- 
ment decisions of the Supreme Court in 1964 
already allow for flexibility to meet certain © 
local considerations, so long as the result 
is not a substantial distortion of statewide 
representative equality. Chief Justice War- 
ren expressed the Court’s view as follows: “A 
State may legitimately desire to maintain 
the integrity of various political sub- 
divisions, insofar as possible. * * * So long 
as the divergences from a strict population 
standard are based on legitimate considera- 
tion incident to the effectuation of a ra- 
tional State policy, some deviations from the 
equal-population principle are constitution- 
ally permissible with respect to the appor- 
tionment of seats in either or both of the 
two houses of a bicameral State legislature.” 
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It seems to me far preferable to apply this 
reasonable approach where needed than to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
with a hastily drawn and redrawn amend- 
ment that is neither properly understood nor 
understandable. 
Dr. GORDON E. BAKER, 
Professor of Political Science, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, September 13, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: I am sorry that I 
was not available to give you a timely re- 
- sponse to your letter of August 25, 1965. I 
did not return from vacation until Septem- 
ber 7. 

Now that the revised Dirksen proposal has 
been reported out by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, we shall have to be thinking in 
terms of consideration by the Senate when 
it reconvenes after the turn of the year. 

I agree with you that the revised version 
is open to serious objection and I should like 
to do anything I can to assist you in bringing 
about negative action upon it. 


Cordially, 
JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, September 27, 1965. 
Hon. JOsEPH D. TYDINGsS, 

U.S. Senator, U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: Thank you for 
forwarding a copy of the latest reapportion- 
ment proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 103. 
While the resolution concedes some ground to 
several of the objections raised during the 
hearings and Senate debate, I find the reso- 
lution objectionable upon general policy 
grounds and on several specific grounds of 
careless drafting and internal ambiguity. 

In general, the resol tion suffers under the 
same disabilities as previous proposals in this 
area. First, it would result in the further 
destruction of the very thing its proponents 
seek to preserve—viable State government. 
A fundamental factor, perhaps of greater 
historical importance than the objection 
that a constitutional amendment preserving 
rotten boroughs deprives citizens of their 
fundamental right to equality of representa- 
tion in government, is the impact of this 
proposal upon the institution of federalism. 
All recognized scholars in the field of politi- 
¢al science and government that I am fa- 
miliar with agree that a primary cause for 
the shift of governmental power in this coun- 
try to the Federal Government has been the 
failure of State government to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities. Research indicates that State 
failure has resulted from unresponsive State 
legislatures and outmoded State governmen- 
tal structures. The former may only be 
cured by complete reapportionment upon 4 
basis responsive to the will and aspirations 
of the people and the latter muy only be cor- 
rected by State constitutional revision. The 
two are intertwined, but reapportionment 
is the key because State constitutional revi- 
sion can only be initiated by both houses of 
a State legislature. Malapportioned State 
legislatures, in which either house, or both 
houses, are malapportioned, have been singu- 
larly unwilling to take any initiative in re- 
vising and updating antiquated State gov- 
ernment. : 

Senate Joint Resolution 103 preserves 
State legislatures unwilling to initiate consti- 
tutional reform, since it gives a veto power 
to one house of a bicameral legislature. I 
have witnessed the effect of such a system 
in Massachusetts and Michigan where one 
malapportioned branch of a State legislature 
has frustrated majority will several times in 
the past. Experience can only lead to the 
conclusion that Senate Joint Resolution 103 
will continue frustated State government. 
The net result of unwilling and unable 
State government will be the continuation 
of the trend toward centralized Federal con- 
trol of matters which have heretofore been 
State responsibilities. Urban affairs, civil 
rights, economic regulations, and a host of 
other pressing fields have all become matters 
for Federal action because of State inability 
to act. Senate Joint Resolution 103, pro- 
posed in the sincere belief that State gov- 
ernment must be protected and strength- 
ened, can only accelerate the trend toward 
increasing Federal power and decreasing 
State power. 

A second general criticism of Senate Joint 
Resolution 103 is its vagueness and internal 
confusion. It is not clear whether section 
1, lines 9-13 deprives the courts of almost 
all judicial review over State representational 
schemes. The vests exclusive con- 
trol (‘‘the people * * * shall) of reapportion- 
ment in the majority of those voting at an 
election on the reapportionment proposal. 
Judicial review is limited to the questions 
of whether there has been an election and 
whether the voters were offered the alterna- 
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tive choice required by section 2 of the reso- 
lution. Consequently, racial, religious, and 
other minority groups may be completely 
excluded from representation in one house of 
a State legislature by a simple majority vote 
on a proposed plan ai a general election 
The insidious immorality of racial discrimi- 
nation in representation in government may 
be preserved immune from judicial review 
and the extension of the franchise to mil- 
lions of heretofore deprived voters by recent 


congressional legislation will be undermined. - 


Since Senate Joint Resolution 103 allows a 
majority of voters to select a plan based 
upon “population geography, or political 
subdivisions” it is not difficult to imagine 
how a State may use this formula to reverse 
recent civil rights legislation and Supreme 
Court decisions extending the franchise to 
millions of voters. 

I also have several more specific objections 
to Senate Joint Resolution 103 based upon 
the poor draftsmanship of the resolution. 
The use of the word “article” in line 8 and 
line 13 on page 2 will create confusion since 
the first six major portions of the Constitu- 
tion and designated ‘article’ and none of 
the amendments use this form. Conse- 
quently, lines 9 and 13 on page 2 are ambig- 
uous. Do they refer to article 1, section 2 
of the Constitution or the proposed amend- 
ment? If the former, this language will ren- 
der invalid several State constitutional and 
statutory provisions requiring reapportion- 
ment more often or at different times than 
the Federal Decennial Census. For example, 
the Utah constitution requires a census and 
reapportionment every fifth year. In effect, 
the proponents of Senate Joint Resolution 
103 will be intruding further into State af- 
fairs by rendering unconstitutional the pro- 
visions of many State constitutions and elec- 
tion laws. 

Lines 1 to 6 of page 3, particularly the lan- 
guage “a statewide election held in accord- 
ance with law and the provisions of this 
Constitution,’ is perhaps the most drastic 
interference with State power since the Civil 
War amendments to the Constitution. Not 
only is the language excessively vague (what 
“law” and which “provisions” of “this Con- 
stitution”), but it makes the provisions of 
“law” and “this Constitution” the exclusive 
standards governing such a vote. If Congress 
is to approve this constitutional amendment 
for submission to the States, the impact of 
this provision also warrants long and care- 
ful study to determine its effect upon State 
election laws. 

The proviso to the preamble (lines 4-7, 
page 2) raises serious constitutional ques- 
tions regarding the constitutionality of the 
proposed resolution. On the one hand it is 
highly doubtful whether anything less than 
a legislature with both houses reapportioned 
can act upon the proposal since the Reynolds 
and Lucas decisions. The Supreme Court 
has said that both houses of a State legisla- 
ture must be apportioned substantially on a 
one-man, one-vote basis in order to comply 
with the 14th amendment. Consequently, a 
legislature elected or any other basis is not 
validly constituted and its acts are null and 
void; therefore, approval in the manner 
called for by the preamble to Senate Joint 
Resolution 108 would be invalid. If, on the 
other hand, this method of approval is valid 
in light of Reynolds and Lucas, there is a 
good question as to whether it complies with 
article V of the Constitution. It is axiomatic 
that amendments to the Constitution may 
only be proposed and adopted in accordance 
with article V of the Constitution. The in- 
sertion of the condition in the proviso to the 
preamble of Senate Joint Resolution 103 in- 
cludes a condition on the approval of the 
proposed amendment that is not found in 
article V, unless Reynolds and Lucas should 
be interpreted as including a condition that 
both houses of legislatures approving a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment must be 
equally apportioned in order to validly ap- 
prove a constitutional amendment. The 
only fact that is certain is that the proviso 
in its: present form is an unconstitutional 
method of amending the Constitution since 
it does not comply with the equal protection 
clause as interpreted in Reynolds and it does 
not comply with the amending process set 
out in article V. 

Lines 17 and 18 on page 3 of the resolu- 
tion invalidate the requirements of some 
States that an apportionment plan be ap- 
proved by a majority of the electorate rather 
than a simple majority of those voting on 
the proposal. It is a well-known phenome- 
non of elections that not all eligible voters 
vote and that many, if not a majority, of 
those who do vote do not vote upon refer- 
endum issues. Lines 17 and 18 on page 3, 
therefore, enhance the prospects of minority 
control since less than a majority of regis- 
tered voters and less than a majority of 
those voting at a particular election are em- 
powered to impose a malapportioned house 
of a legislature upon a State. This is clearly 
not a case of letting the majority decid¢ 
since that vast group of citizens who do not 
vote or who do not vote upon the apportion- 


ment plans because they do not understand 
the proposal facilitate the imposition of a 
well organized minority’s will upon the ma- 
jority. At the very least, lines 17 and 18 on 
page 3 should be changed to require approval 
by a majority of eligible voters, registered 
voters, or those voting at the election rather 
than merely those voting on the apportion- 
ment proposal. Otherwise, the oft repeated 
cry of “let the people decide” is a thinly 
veiled sham to any realistic student of Amer- 
ican voting habits. 

Another objection I have to the resolution 
is that it does not provide any remedy for 
simple legislative inactions. In effect, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 103 proposes what so 
many State constitutions have required for 
years. Baker v. Carr involved a comparable 
provision of the Tennessee constitution 
which was ignored for over 50 years. There 
is no provision in Senate Joint Resolution 
103 to account for a situation in which a 
legislature refuses or is unable to agree on a 
plan to submit to the voters. The impact of 
the proposal upon judicial review of appor- 
tionment makes impossible judicial interven- 
tion since the proposal makes mandatory 
and exclusive one constitutional process for 
State legislative apportionment. This seri- 
ous defect, if the proposal is to be approved 
at all, might be remedied by a provision 
Similar to that found in the model State 
constitution whereby legislative failure to 
act on reapportionment within a specific pe- 
riod of time divests the legislature of this 
authority and vests it elsewhere subject to 
judicial review. 

Senate Joint Resolution 103 is a com- 
pendium of vagueness and ambiguity. For 
example, what is meant by “various groups 
and interests making up the electorate?” It 
is undeniable that ‘religious, racial, and 
ethnic groups are “interests making up the 
electorate,”’ but it is distasteful and contrary 
to our entire history to base political repre- 
sentation upon these grounds. Indeed, a 
serious question of Ist and 14th amendment 
rights is involved when a State singles out a 
particular religion or race for separate rep- 
resentational treatment. In fact, this lan- 
guage clearly modifies the list and 14th 
amendments since a State could exclude or 
include racial or religious “interests” simply 
by carving out political or geographical sub- 
divisions for use in representational schemes. 
Racial and religious interests are just as im- 
portant, and in many cases more important, 
than economic inierests Yet no justifica- 
tion can be given for choosing economic in- 
terests over religious, racial, or cultural in- 
terests if the vague and ambiguous word 
“interest” is given its normal meaning. The 
only common interest each of our citizens 
have is their interest to be represented 
equally in their government. Recognition of 
any other interest as a basis of apportion- 
ment is either inherently irrational, funda- 
mentally immoral, or essentially contrary to 
the great promise of democracy and equality 
which has been the keystone of our American 
heritage. 

It is my hope that Senate Joint Resolution 
103 will be carefully weighed in an atmo- 
sphere of nonpartisan debate, free of emo- 
tional commitments to some of the myriad 
of interest groups affected. It has been my 
impression that the reapportionment debates 
have not yet reached that level of detached, 
concerned and probing debate deserving of a 
proposal to amend our basic law. Cliches 
like “why not let the people decide’? ignore 
and abdicate the responsibility placed upon 
Congress by article V of the Constitution to 
weigh heavily any constitutional amend- 
ments before submitting them to the people. 
It is axiomatic that a fundamental basis 
of any system of constitutional government 
is a difficult amending process designed to 
achieve the optimum of considered delibera- 
tion before submitting a proposed amend- 
ment to popular vote or State ratification. 
Congressional submission of 2 proposed 
amendment is, in effect, a recommendation 
in favor of the proposal, not an opportunity 
to “pass the buck.” A difficult amending 
process in a system of constitutional gov- 
ernment assures a maximum of protection 
for individual rights by insulating those 
rights from deprivation by popular vote. 

Fright peddlers who predict the inunda- 
tion of minority economic interests by the 
shabby bogeyman of city bossism not only 
impugn the motives of a majority of our 
citizens, ignore the demise of bad city gov- 
ernment and raise serious innuendoes 
against overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary, but lose sight of that which they seek 
to preserve also. The bulk of a modern 
State’s problems and responsibilities have 
followed the people to the urban centers 
of our Nation, yet most State governments 
have not been attuned to the problems of 
our cities because legislators have not rep- 
resented urban areas. In their fear to pro- 
tect old and familiar political interest groups 
in State government, the proponents of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 103 have suggested a, 
measure which can only assure a continua- 
tion of the drift toward ineffective and, 
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ultimately, nonexistent State government. 

For these reasons, it is my recommenda- 
tion that Senate Joint Resolution 103 not 
be approved by Congress for submission to 
the States for ratification. If it is to be so 
approved, Congress should at least know 
what it is doing. It is my understanding 
that the proposal will not be submitted to 
investigation and assessment by the normal 
procedure of committee hearings. Yet pub- 
lic hearings are necessary to assess the itmh- 
pact of Senate Joint Resolution 108 upon 
the institution of federalism, the movement 
toward State constitutional reform, the 
rights of Negroes and other minority groups, 
and the effect of the vague and ambiguous 
language of the present draft upon the Fed- 
eral Constitution and State laws and con- 
stitutional provisions concerning apportion- 
ment and election procedures. 

Lastly, careful consideration is necessary 
to assess the effect of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 103 upon judicial review of State reap- 
portionment schemes. We have long prided 
ourselves upon being a Nation -which lives 
under the rule of law. Our entire history 
has been measured by the expansion of the 
rule of law and by limiting the rule of men, 
The measure of this march toward a maxi- 
mum of individual liberty in an organized 


society has been the expansion of judicial 


review to prevent the denial of due process 
and equal protection of the law. Senate 
Joint Resolution_103, with its severe restric- 
tions upon judicial review, is the first step 
backward in the long evolution of this 
American ideal. : 
Sincerely, 
JOHN J. FLYNN, 
Professor of Law. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 

GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, AFL-CIO, 

New York, N.Y., September 7, 1965. 
Hon. JosePpH D. TYDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: Thank you for 
your Ietter of August 25 and your kind com- 
ments about my statement. 

I am strongly opposed to the new version 
of Senator DIRKSEN’s amendment because, 
despite the apparent concessions, its basic 
purpose obviously remains the same as that 
of its predecessor: a halting of the changes 
set in motion in our governmental structure 
by the Supreme Court’s apportionment de- 
crsions. 

I have read the statements which you and 
Senator DouGLas made on the Senate floor 
with regard to the new proposal, and I would 
like to identify myself with the views ex- 
pressed by both of you. 

No matter how the various elements which 
make up the Dirksen proposal are shuffled 
and reshuffled, the essential fact remains that 
they would, if adopted, constitute constitu- 
tional sanction for minority control—for arti- 
ficial inflation of the political power of a 
favored minority to the point where it pos- 
sesses the power of a majority in at least one 
house of a State legislature. Such a situa- 
tion is undemocratic per se, regardless of the 
political means by which it may be brought 
about. History provides numerous examples 
of highly undemocratic governments which 
evolved through democratic processes. The 
Nazi regime in Germany, to cite but one case, 
came to power initiaily by utilizing the highly 
democratic political machinery of the Weimar 
Republic. But this did not, of course, make 
the Nazi regime itself democratic. Similarly, 
an unrepresentative legislative body, even 
though it be established by direct mandate 
of the people, is not automatically demo- 
cratic. It must stand or fall on its own 
merits—not on the basis of its origins. (I 
might add that history also reveals many 
cases when democratic institutions—and 
sometimes democracy itself—were wiped out 
in rash moments by a plebiscite.) 

As Senator Douc.ias has pointed out, the 
Dirksen amendment, in each of its several 
incarnations, represents, ironically, an at- 
tempt to shackle the principle of miajority 
ruie by invocation of the slogans of ma- 
jority rule. Paradoxically, the amendment 
would actually sanction “the tyranny of the 
majority,’’ for it would permit a majority of 
a State’s voters to increase the political pow- 
er of some citizens and to decrease the poli- 
tical power of others. 

There appears to be a widespread notion— 
held by some people on both sides of the 
fight. over the Dirksen amendment—that 
once a legislature has been reapportioned on 
an equal-population basis, it is inconceivable 
that it would take any action that might 
result in reversion to an unequal-popula- 
tion basis. I believe this is an erroneous 
assumption. It is quite conceivable, for ex- 
ample, that in a State where the electoral 
strength of the two political parties is quite 
close, @ party which in the past has held 
perpetual legislative control because of un- 
equal district populations, could achieve a 
mejority in an election held on a one-man, 
onc-vote basis. Such a majority might then 


very well attempt to restore a non-popula- 
tion-based apportionment in order to insure 
its continuation in power. Unless such ap- 


portionments are themselves prohibited, 
there will always be a danger that a tem- 
porary majority m'‘ght try to transform itself 
into a permanent majority by manipulation 
of the apportionment system. 

In your Senate speech of August 18, you 
touched on what I believe is a particularly 
critical point: the distinction between a mi- 
nority which is geographically concentrated 
and one which is geographically dispersed. 
Despite Senator DIRKSEN’s references to the 
protection of mincrity interests, there ap- 
pears to be nothing in his proposal which 
could provide a legislative seat for a minor- 
ity which was so scattered that it did not 
comprise the majority in at least one dis- 
trict. The amendment can bencfit—indeed, 
is clearly intended only to benefit—one kind 
of minority: the rural minority, which is so 
distributed geographically, as to comprise 
the majority in many parts of many States. 
But I would go one step further. I would 
say that the basic purpose underlying the 
Dirksen proposal is not to aid rural minori- 
ties per se; rather, its primary aim would be 
to benefit a political—or more precisely, an 
ideclogical—group: the conservative forces of 
the Nation. 

The use of legislative apportionment for 
this purpose goes far back in American his- 
tory. Ironically, in the beginning—before 
the Revolutionary War—it was the cities 
which were overrepresented in the colonial 
legislatures and it was the rural areas which 
were underrepresented. But the purpose 
then as now, was to benefit the more con- 
servative forces. The limited franchise of 
that period assured the aristocratic groups 
of control within the cities, and malappor- 
tionment was then cmployed to repress the 
potential political power of the landed yeo- 
manry of the countryside—which then 
tended to be the area of “radical” strength. 
Later, as Gordon Baker wrote in “Rural Ver- 
sus Urban Political Power,” “The rise of 
citics in the nineteenth century caused the 
emergence of a large class of propertyless 
laborers, whose enfranchisement alarmed 
men of substance, both rural and urban. 
After losing the battles over an extended 
suffrage, conservatives in a number of States 
sought to neutralize its effects by controlling 
the apportionment of legislative representa- 
tives. 

In our own times, while malapportionment 
has aided Republicans, in some places and 
Democrats in others, it has almost univer- 
sally helped conservative political forces as 
against liberal ones. This fact has been 
widely recognized by both groups. For exam- 
ple, a dozen years ago, Pathfinder, a magazine 
that describes itself as the voice of the Amer- 
ican countryside, asked its readers: Do you 
get all steamed up when you read that some 
left-wing labor union is putting pressure 
on Congress to pass legislation that would 
be unsound? If so, you’re using up a lot of 
energy unnecessarily. For Congress and the 
State legislatures are in safe hands. They 
are controlled by the conservative, common- 
sense people of country-ide America. 

In a television intervicw a few years ago, 
a leader of the comccrvative bloc in the Geor- 
gia Legislature (who was also a president of 
the White Citizens’ Council) praised the vir- 
tues of that State’s “county-unit system” in 
these words: “It keeps down the mobs of 
the city that Tom Jefferson talked about. It 
keeps down thece blce votes. The bloc 
vote does not exist in the rural counties or 
in the smaller cities. And there, it’s no ward 
politics and no ward organization like there 
is in the cities. It’s the difference between 
radical government and conservative gov- 
ernment in Georgia.” 

When the advocates of Senator DIRKSEN’s 
proposal speak of helping “minorities,” 
therefore, it is essential that we keep in 
mind exactly which minority the proposal 
would help. It is also helpful, I believe, 
that we recognize that when Senator DirmkK- 
SEN uses the word “representation,” he ac- 
tually means “control.” This becomes ap- 
parent from the Senator’s August 11 speech, 
when referring to his amendment, he said 
that “It will make the franchise more demo- 
cratic because it will insure the appropriate 
representation in the State legislature of the 
49 percent of the people who might other- 
wise be denied representation.” But the 
only kind of representation that would be 
“appropriate” for 49 percent of the people, 
according to this reasoning, would be one 
which gave them at least one more than 50 
percent of the seats. In other words, “ap- 
propriate” representation for a majority 
means granting it, in one House, the power 
of a majority. Clearly nothing less would 
suffice. 

In the same August 11 speech, the Senator 
asked: “ * * * What about the right to an 
equal vote in the State legislature for the 
minorities in the State? They may have no 
right to vote at all if they are denied the 
right to have a representative in that legis- 
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lature.” Here again, the obviously inappro- 
priate terminology is, I believe, indicative of 
the purpose, for in actuality, of course, adop- 
tion of a population-based apportionment 
system could not possibly cause anyone to be 
without representation. Everyone will con- 
tinue to be represented as before, but every- 
one will be represented on an equal basis. 
Minorities will not be transformed into 
majorities. 

The word “minority” is not the only one 
which can be confusing in discussions of 
this subject. The word “majority” too, can 
convey a distorted impression. We often 
use such phrases as “the urban-suburban 
majority;” it is an easy line to recite as a 
unified phrase, but it is not really a unified 
political fact. There is, first, a vast dif- 
ference between the urban interests and 
the suburban interests. And within the 
urban areas there are silk stocking districts, 
middle-income districts, and districts that 
have come to be called the inner city. 
Within the urban areas there are Negroes . 
and whites, there are Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants, rich and poor, Republican and 
Democratic neighborhoods. And within a 
State you may have urban areas that are 
not at all in agreement with one another. 
Within California you have a Los Angeles 
and a San Francisco. Within Ohio you have 
a Republican Cincinnati and a Democratic 
Cleveland. What we speak of as a “ma- 
jority,” therefore, is not in any sense a co- 
hesive, monolithic majority; it is a majority 
which contains internal divisions that make 
its various components as different from one 
another as the majority itself is from the 
rural minority. If this majority does have 
any kind of internal cohesion, it is only in 
the sense that its members are beset by sim- 
ilar problems: he problems of metropolitan 
living which are typical of American society 
as it has.evolved during the first two-thirds | 
of this century. 

American Government at every level is 
confronted with the highly complex prob- © 
lems of a modern, urbanized, industrialized 
civilization. Baker v. Carr and the subse- 
quent apportionment decisions of the Su- 
preme Court began a process which is mak- 
ing our governmental structure better equip- 
ped to meet these problems. The Nation 
cannot afford to have that process impeded. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus TYLER, 
Assistant President. 


ARMONK,N.Y., 
September 27, 1965. 
The Honorable JoserHu D. TYDINGs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: This is in response 
to your request for my views on the new 
version of the reapportionment amendment 
introduced by Senator DmrKsEn on August 11 
(S.J. Res. 103). 


Although the new version of the proposed 
amendment does eliminate the possibility 
that one branch of a legislature could be 
patently apportioned on the basis of racial or 
ethnic groups, that fact does not seem to me > 
to meet the major objections to the amend- 
ment. As I noted in my statement before the 
subcommittee, no one ever supposed that the 
principal supporters of the amendment, in- 
cluding Senator DIRKSEN, ever intended to 
permit apportionment on such a basis. 

But the main objections to the amend- 
ment are not met. They are, first, that the 
amendment deviates from the basic principle 
of equality without good cause. It would 
mark the first time in our history that the 
Constitution was amended to deprive the 
people of the United States of equality among 
themselves, rather than to guarantee that. 
basic right. I do not believe that there have 
been any events or difficulties in any of the 
States since the Supreme Court’s reappor- 
tionment decision which warrant such drastic 
action. 

In addition, the amendment would tend 
to perpetuate a system of government which 
has failed in most States because it has re- 
sulted in State legislatures that are not re- 
sponsive to the major need of this century— 
the urbanization of our society. There is 
no dispute but that the purpose of the 
amendment is to create a means by which 
the people of the cities can be deprived of 
part of the political voice they would have in 
the State legislatures based on population. 
As I stressed in my testimony, this will pro- 
portionately affect minority groups more 
than other segments of our society, and in 
particular will inevitably do damage to our 
national efforts to remedy the economic, so- 
cial and educational disadvantages which 
we as a nation have placed upon Negro 
Americans. 

None of these objections to the proposed 
amendment is resolved by the changes in 
language in the new version. 

In addition, I am frankly astonished that 
the committee would act in any event on a 
matter of this great importance to the future 
of the country without any hearings at all, 
and without giving any groups or interested 
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persons an opportunity to analyze the new 
proposal, or to record their objections. 

Accordingly, in response to your question, 
I would like again respectfully to note my 
opposition to the proposed amendment. 
Sincerely yours, 


ROTHE, MARSTON, MAZEY, SACHS 
& O'CONNELL, 
Detroit, Mich., September 3, 1965. 
Re Senate Joint Resolution 103—revised 
Dirksen amendment. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TYDINGS: This is to belatedly 
acknowledge your letter and enclosures of 
August 25, 1965, just received upon my re- 
turn from vacation. 

I am pleased to comment on the revised 
Dirksen proposal, as you request. 

I most assuredly am opposed to the new 
amendment, which fails to answer the de- 
fects of Senator Dirksen’s earlier proposal, 
some of which defects were pointed out in 
my testimony before the subcommittee, and 
others of which have been pointed out by 
yourself, Senators DouGLas, Hart, and others. 


I find the new Dirksen proposal in some 
respects similar to the substitute which Sen- 
ator Javrrs had earlier unsuccessfully recom- 
mended for the original Dirksen proposal 
(S.J. Res.2). The Javits proposal would have 
authorized the explicit criteria of “geography 
or political subdivisions as well as population 
as factors, if such plan of apportionment 
bears a reasonable relationship to the needs 
of the State.” Senator DIKSEN’s current 
proposal appears to borrow from that lan- 
guage but, if anything, makes matters 
worse. 

Geography, in the legislative apportion- 
ment sense, has covered a multitude of sins, 
ranging from literal representation of area 
(as in Michigan’s 80/20 plan, and Ne- 
braska’s 70/30 plan) to deliberate use of 
historical, social, and similar—or no— 
factors, as well as to ex post facto rational- 
ization of simple intransigent failure to hon- 
or State constitutional commitments. The 
other new phrase, respecting “insur[ing] 
effective representation in the State’s legis- 
lature of the various groups and interests 
making up the electorate,” introduces new 
mischief and raises innumerable questions, 
as your own remarks of August 18 to the 
Senate indicated. At the least, such verbiage 
gives a peg to the argument invariably made 
in every case by defendants of the status quo 
that their State has unique and peculiar 
characteristics, requiring special treatment; 
indeed, the particular phrase “effective rep- 
resentation” has become the persistent slo- 
gan of those litigants opposing one man, 
one vote representation, and of the dissent- 
ing judges who agree with them. At worst, 
the phrase might preclude judicial review 
with respect to an alleged political ques- 
tion, particularly after voters had approved 
a plan by referendum, whose preamble might 
contain a statement of purpose reciting 
that the plan was necessary to effective rep- 
resentation of the State’s interests. 

As Senator Doucias has recently pointed 
out, the provision for simultaneous submis- 
sion of the other factors and population- 
based plans is superficially beguiling, but 
with the expectedly rigged presentation, his- 
tory would no doubt repeat the Colorado and 
Michigan experiences, where precisely those 
alternative options were available. 

Finally, the new proposal corrects none of 
the basic faults of philosophy or constitu- 
tional law implicit in the earlier one. Nor, 
“save as a matter of verbiage,” as Justice 
Talbot Smith pointed out in Scholle v. Hare, 
360 Mich. 1 et. at 60, does a plan authorizing 
reapportionment on geographical factors 
effectively preclude disenfranchisement on 
racial grounds. 

My congratulations to you and your col- 
leagues in maintaining this dedicated fight 
in the public interest. 

Yours very truly, 
‘THEODORE SACHS. 
DENVER, COLO., 
September 28, 1965. 
Re Reapportionment of State legislatures 
and improvement thereof. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyYDINGS: I regret I could 
not promptly answer your significant letter 
to me in regard to Senator DIRKSEN’s “new 
maneuvers” in regard to the apportionment 
of at least one house of a State’s legislature. 
I have undergone a long and severe illness 
due to my war disabilities when I was shot 
down, and captured and spent many long 
months at Stalag Luft OI, Sagon, Germany. 

I also promised Messrs. Alfred Willoughby 
and William J. D. Boyd of the National 
Municipal League, which organization has 
done a noble job in the above subject mat- 
ters, that I would make a further report 
thereon to them. 


‘amendment or 
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I wanted to present a report on said sub- 
ject matters based on facts and objective 
conclusions naturally to be inferred there- 
from. Since I cannot finance nor take the 
full time to evaluate the massive informa- 
tion I have received on said subjects, I am 
compelled to make my reports to you, and 
all others hereinbelow indicated, in brief 
points, as follows: 

1. The massive, but basic, brief I sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. a copy of which I sent to Senator 
BrcH BayHu, of Indiana, virtually answers 
Senator DirKsEN and his disciples, point by 
point. I even went into the use by Congress 
of the guarantee clause. I am sure Senator 
BayYyw will loan the copy of said brief to you. 

2. I find that the primary and basic cause 
of the poor quality of our malapportioned 
State legislatures is that the memberships 
thereof are supported by the emoluments of 
office, which take the form, in many cases, 
of bribery, just short of any effective State 
or National law, making proof of such emol- 
uments punishable by fine, imprisonment 
or both. 

3. When you read my basic brief and com- 
pare the language therein with the language 
in Reynolds v. Sims, Maryland v. Tawes, ane 
Lucas v. the 44th General Assembly of Colo- 
rado, you will note a remarkably similarity. 
I point to this fact because the facts in said 
brief are uncontradictable and, with varia- 
tions existing in the several States, the prin- 
ciples are the same. 

4. Senator DIRKSEN, as a lawyer, ought or 
should know that the doctrine of interposi- 
tion, as advanced by him and his “‘disciples,” 
was buried with the Civil War. Prior to that 
war, for 75 years the States, particularly the 
Southern States, claimed each had a right to 
secede from the Union. Abraham Lincoln, 
the father of the Republican Party, not only 
asserted the indestructibility of the Union, 
but helped in the adoption of the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments to the Constitution. 
It is a well-known doctrine of constitutional 
law that a later amendment, effecting a prior 
constitutional provision, 
supersedes it. Therefore, the repeated asser- 
tions that the States, under the 10th amend- 
ment, have reserved to themselves al] rights 
not expressed in the Constitution, is both 


illogical and places Senator Dirksen squarely 


against the party of Lincoln. 

I must interject at this point that the jun- 
ior Senator from Illinois, following his mel- 
liferous nomination of Goldwater as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, met with 
disastrous defeat. I respectfully suggest that 
he has earned the right to retirement, for he 
is not any longer the leader of the Republi- 
can -Party in the Senate, except for the help 
he gets from the unreconstructed rebels of 
the South. : 

5. The adoption by the Congress of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, supported by Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN to allure the Negro and other 
minority voters of his own State, ill behooves 
him and his disciples. They cannot carry 
water on both shoulders on the Hamiltonian 
theory that the people are not only stupid 
but a mobocracy. His position must be re- 
vealed and publicly disclosed. On the one 
hand, he, in effect, says: “‘All citizens of vot- 
ing age ought to have the freedom to vote.” 
Then, on the other hand, he, in effect, says: 
“But we will control the ‘mobocracy’ or the 


. people by making it possible for one house 


of a State’s bicameral legislature to be based 
on other factors, exclusive of race or national 
origin.” Any schoolboy knows that either 
house has the power to kill in committee or 
otherwise ‘“‘pigeonhole’’ any law passed by the 
other house of a State’s bicameral legislature. 

In fact, he is now engaged in just such 
machinations when he repeatedly tries to tie 
in his proposed amendments to such popular 
laws as the immigration bill, etc. 

6. The Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965, resolved all 
doubt of the national consensus that ours is 
a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people in whom all powers of 
government are first invested. At no time in 
our history was it seriously argued that cows, 
mountains, rivers, trees, or pigs had any of 
the attributes of citizenship, and that the 
possessors Of siime were or are now, as of 
right, entitlei to 10 or 1,000 more voting 
weight, even in the National Congress. 


7. The 14th amendment, with its equality 
clause, is a double-edged sword. Under it, 
any form of invidious discrimination, either 
against a majority or a minority, is uncon- 
stitutional. Thus the argument that mi- 
norities, such as farmers, need special pro- 
tection against the “‘mobocracy” of the great 
metropolitan complexes is sheer nonsense. 
One hundred and seventy-five years ago our 
Nation was preponderantly agricultural. Be- 
cause of that a Cabinet officer to care for 
their interests was then in order, and so it is 
now, but not through the deceptive methods 
proposed by Senator DirKSEN. Today a Cabi- 
net officer is needed for the urban and metro- 
politan complexes—the manifold problems 
of which were never dreamed of by our fore- 
fathers—any more than they could foresee 
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a Civil War 75 years after 1789. Because of 
this fact, today’s el cannot foresee the 
shape of things 75 Years from now. But, so 
long as our Constitution remains, as intended 
to be, flexib!e and a viable document, and not 
the static Constitution as Justice Harlan 
believes it is, our truly and genuinely revo- 
lutionary self-government will grow. This 
cannot be said of the pharaonic governments 
of the Soviets and Red China. Their methods 
were tried by the Pharaohs of ancient Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. Dr. Toynbee in his “Rise 
and Fall of 21 Civilizations,’’ makes this fact 
clear. Thus, we need never fear the now dis- 
credited doctrines of Karl Marx and his 
modern disciples. Mao Tse tung and the 
men in the Klemlin are not 10 fect tall. 
What motivates the junior Senator from 
Illinois is Mao’s intuition to “know yourself— 
now impossible for him because of arterio- 
sclerosis—and know vour enemy,” which to 
both Mao and Everett is the people. 

8. On pages 51 to 83—which data and 
graphs I authored and inspired and made 
a part of my said brief—of the Colorado Year- 
book, 1962-64, cannot be impeached by any 
local, State or National official of. Colorado. 

9. I understand the junior Senator from 
my State, Senator PETER H. DOMINICK, is 
quoted as saying that while he supports 
Senator DirKSEN, he is not, a genuine con- 
servative, but a “‘Populist.” If this is his 
correct philosophy of government, he will 
find that he belongs to the defunct “Green- 
back Party,” and an ally of W. J. Bryan. 
While on this point, many people are 
shocked to find that Members of Congress 
spend in “staff personnel” about $260,000 
@ year, in addition to the $30,000 salary re- 
ceived. The peopie are shocked further. be- 
cause they did not vote for such high-sal- 
aried personnel, but voted for the man in the 
belief he was competent to do the job he 
sought and not have to depend on “spe- 
cialists”’ to do legislative work, when Mem- 
bers of Congress go around making ghost- 
written speeches. 

10. One of the deep-seated causes of dis-~ 
content and hate in this country is the con- 
tinued resort to the appeal to hyphenated 
Americans. From Valley Forge to Vietnam 
the man in combat who died, were wounded 
or made prisoners of war, were treated only 
as Americans, to be maltreated and otherwise 
tortured. There is room only in this country 
for one type of citizen—an American. 

11. I find that too many men in the éxecu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments of 
Government still believe in Hammurabi’s 
laws. The 4,000 years since his time seems 
to have resulted in no changes in sociology, 
medicine, government, the arts or the sci- 
ences, as Hammurabi viewed such fields of 
endeavor. 

During this time in our Nation’s history 
we neeuw statesrich, not politicians. We necd 
men of compecicnce and vision, not political 
hacks whose only concern is ‘‘transient celf- 
agegerandizement.”’ 

I would like to see some day a United 
States of America, with Americans all. {[{ 
would like to see that that which God created 
in His own image is free and equal, and the 
abolishment and elimination of exclusive 
societies made up of members who believe 
that they, and only they, are purebloods. 

I ‘would like to see the development of a 
stable United Mations of the world, with 
three coequal and coordinate branches of 
government, to the end that all men shall 
be governed by their consent, by laws—not 
men, 

Finally, I want to make it crystal clear I 
am an Abraham Lincoln Republican, and I 
am not ashamed of it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
PHILIP J. CAROSELL. 

Copies to: Senator Paut H. Dovg.as, of 
Illinois; Senator EvrErREetTT DIRKSEN, of IIli- 
nois; Senator EmcuH Baru, of Indiana; - 
Senator Gorpon AtLorT, of Colorado; 
Senator Perer H. Dominick, of Colorado; 
Gov. John Love; Mayor Thomas Currigan; Mr. 
Allen Dines, majority house leader, of Colo- 
rado; Mr. Paul E. Wenke, senate majority 
leader, of Colorado; Mr.; Alfred Willoughby, 
executive director, National Municipal 
League; Mr. William J. D. Boyd, senior ias- 
sociate, National Municipal League;: the 
Denver Post; and Rocky Mountain News. 


WMCA, 
New York, N.Y., September. 24, 1965. 


' Hon, JOSEPH D. TyDINGs, 


U.S. Senzte, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TyDINGS: It would be my 
hope that this badly delayed answer to 
your request of August 25 will still come 
in time to be of some help in the opposition 


1The graphs on pp. 77 and 81 of said 
yearbook show a preponderance of vote rep- 
resentation by rural legislators in both 
houses. “Despite the improvement forced 
upon a reluctant legislature and Governor 
the metropolitan complexes with more than 
two-thirds of the people are still substantially 
outweighed in representation in both houses 
of the Colorado Legislature. 
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to Senator DIRkKSEN’s new apportionment 
amendment. I am sure that last week’s 
bad news out of the Judiciary Committee 
has not ended your efforts to protect the 
one-man, one-vote decision. 

Personally, and on behalf of station 
WMCA, with which I served as original plain- 
tiff in the New York State apportionment 
case, here are our views of the new proposed 
amendment: 

1. We oppose this renewed effort to legiti- 
matize the apportionments of State legis- 
latures whose districts do not reflect the 
true and current population balances of their 
States. 

2. Senator Dmxsen’s changes in no way 
meet our earlier criticism. 

3. The devices of Federal and State legiti- 
macy with which Senator Dmxksrew would 
invest unrepresentative apportionments do 


nothing to make them any more representa- 
tive. The civil right of one vote for one 
man is not a right which majorities may 
take from minorities; nor, for that matter, 
is it a right which one generation should 
be allowed to take from the next. 

In spite of Senator DIRKSEN’s new sweet 
coating for nonpopulation apportionments, 
such apportionments would still be bitter 
pills for the 14th amendment. Without 
equal representation for equal units of popu- 
lation, the electoral process cannot guarantee 
equal protection of the laws to all citizens 
regardless of their residence. 

Our earlier criticisms apply with equal 
force to Senator DIRKsEN’s new proposals. 
These are again efforts to underrepresent 
cities and suburbs in State government. 
They are, thus, ironically, proposals that 
would undermine the very same posibilities 
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of strong State government which many of 
their supporters are eager to advance. Where 
these proposals would fail to represent true 
population balances, they would also serve 
to keep State governments weak and inef- 
fective. Growing Federal presence can be 
the only result of such shortsighted distor- 
tion of representative government. 

You should, of course, feel free to quote 
any portion of these views in your efforts 
against Senate Joint Resolution 103. 

Let me also take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your outstanding work for 
fair apportionment. The bouquets that have 
already been thrown to your June 2 address 
said it all: it was a scholarly, reasoned, and 
effective speech. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. PETER STRAUS. 
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ge" fl Deeember 3, 1965 


Dear Friend: 


The turnout of the Monday cenference on P.R, 
was encouraging and gave a good push to the drive for 
the Proportional Representation petition. 


I hope you will join in the efforts of the next few 
weeks, 


A staff member of the P,R, Committee or a 
Committee Member will call you in the next few days. 
Will you please give every bit of help possible. 


Iam sure you share with me the feeling that 
this good government drive is deserving of our best 
efforts. 


Sincerely, 


f , 
V. 
John V. Lin 


enclosure 


PROPORTIONAL REFRESENTATION CAMPAIGN 
Conference af“November 29 


NAME 
san “ai 
ADDRESS | a i 
LY ELEPHONE 
ee ee ee — 


ORGANIZATION _ 


Je are willing to cooperate (please check)s 


In getting petition signatures. 


In manning tables at public places indoors for signatures, 
In getting volunteers to process petition sheets. 
In contributing necessary funds. 


ontribution of $ will be sent, 


lease estimate fhe following as realistically as possible: 


Number of signatures we can produce before December 15th 


would be ° 
‘Jumber of volunteers for public table solicitation of 
siger cures ° 


‘fumber of volunteers we can get to work on processing 
petition sheets, 


RETURN TO 


Hon. John V. Lindsay 
Proportional Representation Campaign Committee 
Room 444, Henry Hudson Hotel 
353 W. 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 


For information call 586-0750 
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THE VOTE 
| SHRINKERS 


Where? In Congress and in nearly 
every state of the Union. They’re 
leading a new drive to perpetuate an 
old injustice. They want to preserve 
the old systems of electing state gov- 
ernments, systems that often mean 
a vote cast in the city counts 4 or 5 
or 10 times less than a vote in a 
small town. 

What Are They Doing? They are 
trying to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to fix unequal rep- 
resentation for all time. They hope 
in this way to nullify one of the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s major decisions. 


Sanders in the Kansas City Star 
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“Great Scott! We've lost our vote: 


Historic “One Man, One Vote” Ruling. 
On June 15, 1964, The Court declared, 


‘““as a basic constitutional standard, the 


| Equal Protection Clause requires that the 


seats in both houses of a bicameral state 
legislature must be apportionad on a popu- 
lation basis.”—in short, “fone man, one 


vote.”” 


What Was Behind the Supreme Court’s 
Ruling? A long history of inequities. 
When the United States was an agricul- 
tural country with people spread fairly 
even throughout each state, the legis- 
latures did represent the population. 
But as more and more people moved 
from the farms to the cities the legis- 
latures tried, with considerable success, 
to keep the reins of power in the old 
rural county seats, areas sparsely set- 
tled and easily controlled. Legislatures 
that once provided equal representation 
became distorted parodies of demo- 
cratic government. Systems of repre- 
sentation that were reasonable enough 
when 75 percent of our people lived in 
towns and villages had become intoler- 
able when 75 percent lived in metropoli- 
tan areas. The Court ruled equal rep- 
resentation was fundamental. 


These were some of the facts that confronted the Supreme 
Court in the cases it decided last year: 

1. In Alabama, only one-fourth of the total population lived } 
in districts that elected the majorities of the state’s House and §& 
Senate. A voter in the smallest district has 15.6 times more to § 
say about how the House is run than a voter in the largest one. | 

2. In Maryland, the Court said, “the five most populous po- % 


litical subdivisions, with over three-fourths of the State’s total @ 


1960 population, are represented by only 10 Senators, or j 
slightly over one-third of the membership” of the State Senate. | 
The state’s other 19 counties, with less than one-fourth of its j 
people have 19 Senators, almost two-thirds of the Senate’s 
members. 

3. In Colorado, it takes more than two-thirds of the popu- 
lation to elect only a bare majority of the state’s Senators. 

4. In Georgia, a voter among the 1,876 people in the small- 
est district has 99 times the voting influence of a voter among 
the 185,442 people in the largest one. 

And these are not the worst examples of unequal repre- 
sentation: In Nevada, a majority of the state Senate can be 
elected by a mere 8 percent of the people; in California, by 10.7 
percent; in Vermont, by 11.9 percent. 

As the Supreme Court remarked in its June 15th decision, 
‘it would appear extraordinary to suggest that a state could be 
constitutionally permitted to enact a law providing that certain of 
the state’s voters could vote two, five or ten times for their leg- 
islative representatives, while voters living elsewhere could vote 
only once.” Yet, the Court points out, that is the effect of the g 
present districting schemes based on some other standard than 
one man one vote. 


ne 


3 S ie Shouldn’t the States Correct These Inequalities? Of course. 
- | But so far they have shown little disposition to change until 


| citizens who felt themselves under-represented went into court 


__| and sued to force reapportionment. 


For instance: 1. Delaware has not reapportioned since 1897. 
2. New York has been using an apportionment formula un- 


| changed since 1894. 3. Alabama, in spite of a constitution that 


requires it to redraw district lines every ten years, didn’t 


| reapportion for almost 60 years and then it did not act until 


ren of the U. S. Supreme 


Court put the case for 


reapportionment bluntly 
and well, when he said: 
‘*‘Legislators represent 


people, not trees or acres. 


Legislators are elected by 
voters, not farms or cities 
or economic interests.” 
(from Reynolds vs. Sims) 


faced with a court order in 1962. 
After considering such situations, the Supreme Court said 


the principal responsibility for reapportionment lay with the 
legislatures. It did not tell the states what to do; it simply 
pointed out their duty to them. Only then did most states be- 
gin to listen. As Professor Royce Hanson of American Univer- 
sity puts it, “Before the courts took jurisdiction of apportionment 
cases, the state legislatures consistently told the people petitioning 
for fair representation to go to hell. Now they do not have to go.” 
But most states still have a great deal to do before they can 
be said to have complied with the Court’s ruling. 


A Plan to Nullify the Court. The campaign to overturn the 
Supreme Court’s decision is being waged right now in Con- 
gress and the state legislatures. 


In Congress, the principal threat lies in the constitutional 
amendment proposed by Senator Everett M. Dirksen (R., IIl.). 
This bill (S.J. Res. 2) would permit a state to apportion one 
house of its legislature on a basis other than population if a 
majority of the people voted for the change. 


Thomas Tehonn (lk 1 al 9 ) 
in a letter to William 
; King. 


ope 


ee . Filan a — 
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gil BEE Pe 2 me A 
That may sound fair, but here’s what’s wrong with it: 
I. Some things—and your right to vote is one of them—were 


aa ea never meant to be determined by a majority. The Dirksen amend- 
_ ~~ \ment would let a majority decide that you are not to have a 


full vote in electing the men who run your state. The essence 


ate | of constitutional government lies in the restraints it places 
| on the power of the majority to impair individual rights. As 


Mr. Justice Jackson said in 1943, “One’s right to life, liberty, 
and property, to free speech, a free press, freedom of worship and 


| assembly, and other fundamental rights may not be submitted to 


vote; they depend on the outcome of no elections.” And in 1964, 
the Court, when it struck down Colorado’s plan for reappor- 


| tionment, even though it had been approved by the voters in 
the state, said, “A citizen’s constitutional rights can hardly be 


infringed simply because a majority of the people choose to do so.” 


2. Unless both houses of your state legislature are fairly ap- 
portioned, your vote may not have full value. An obstinate 
minority, representing as few as 10 percent of the people, can 
if it controls one house, veto improvements in schools, hous- 
ing, urban renewal, mass transportation, public welfare, state 


taxation, fair labor standards, state cooperation in Federal 
poverty programs, etc. No one special interest group has a 


| Y s@) right to control one house of a state legislature forever. Yet 
) “aa that could be a result of the Dirksen amendment. 


3. The men who oppose reapportionment often point to the 
7 U.S. Senate as proof of their argument that at least one house 
of a state legislature ought to be based on something other 
than population. But state and Federal governments cannot 
= be compared. The Federal government represents both states 
| and people. State governments were meant to represent people 

only. Congress cannot alter state boundaries to achieve more 
equal representation and so the Senate limits itself to two 
Senators from each state no matter what its size. But states, 
within their boundaries, can create and abolish counties and 
effect any arrangement they please in order to give equal 
| weight to the votes of all their residents. Representation in the 
U. S. Senate is a state’s right. Representation in the state leg- 
islature is a citizen’s right. 

4. The Dirksen proposal is so vague, it would appear to au- 
thorize the use of any standard of apportionment. ‘That opens 
the way to vicious discrimination against some citizens or 
groups. Mississippi, for instance, might apportion its Senate 
fm on the basis of income and effectively deny state representa- 
tion to Negroes who are just beginning to win the right to vote. 


5. Another vice of the amendment is that it would become 
valid when three-fourths of the state legislatures ratified it. This 
means the very forces in a state legislature whose political 
future depends on keeping the old system intact would be 
asked to vote on whether or not it should be changed. 


SP earn ey 


In The States—the opponents of full and fair representation 
are launching a campaign to bypass Congressional considera- 
@. tion of the Dirksen Amendment. They fear the kind of search- 

” ing national debate that killed it last year. By means of a pro- 
cedure never used before they are now trying to get the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the states, 34 of them, to petition Con- 
, aan egress to call a constitutional convention. They think they can 
“m4 get such a convention to approve the kind of changes Mr. Dirk- 
sen wants without too much trouble and sneak the amendment 
into the Constitution through the back door. 

Even if the opponents fail to get two-thirds of the states to 
apply to Congress they might conceivably build up enough lo- 
4 cal pressure to persuade Congress to enact the Dirksen amend- 
i ment. 


People or Trees? The Supreme Court put the issue clearly in 


its decision of June 15, 1964: “Legislators represent people, not 
q trees or acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not farms or cities or 

economic interests. As long as ours is a representative form of govern- 
ment and our legislatures are those instruments of government elected 
directly by and direcily representative to the people, the right to elect 
. legislators in a free and unimpaired fashion is a bedrock of our political 
Fl system. 


* * * * * 


The men who want to Keep malapportionment know their 
time’s running out. Under court orders, more and more state 
legislatures are beginning to reapportion themselves. We must 
see that nothing interrupts this process. Work for reappor- 
tionment! Help make sure your vote in state contests counts 


as much as anyone’s. 


Here’s a checklist of what you can do to protect 


fair representation from the vote-shrinkers. 


OI 


Wire or write your Senators and Representatives, urging 
them to oppose the Dirksen amendment and any attempt 
in the House or Senate to keep the Supreme Court decision 
from having its full effect. Tell them so when you visit 
them in Washington or when they are at home. 

Organize delegations to visit your state legislators and ex- 
press your opposition to any move at the State level to 
support the Dirksen approach. Stress your opposition to 
a constitutional convention. 

Send delegations tq visit the governor. Try to get him on 
record for equal representation. 

Visit mayors and city managers and suburban county of- 
ficials, since all have a proper interest in changes that 
would give them a fair voice in how the state is run. Try 
to get them to issue statements or resolutions calling for 
fair reapportionment. 

Don’t work alone. Wherever you can, try to set up local 
committees broadly representative of civic, labor, business, 
religious, women’s and civil rights groups who are backing 
reapportionment. 

Make everything you do count double. Send copies of reso- 
lutions and press releases on your visits to newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. Letters to the editors of city and 
suburban papers help educate the public on the issue. So 
do editorials, if you can get them. And so do radio and 
TV forums. 

Finally, please keep the National Committee For Fair Rep- 
resentation informed of any developments in your state. 


distributed by 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION 
2027 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ESP 33 
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American Civil Liberties Union 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 


Tos - Board of ere 9 ACLUNG : 
From: Herbert ti Packer: 3 


Re: Further Consideration of Dirksen Amendnent 


- welcome. the opportunity afforded by Clarence Rust's protest and the. office's Pe 
re-scheduling of the matter to restate my reasons for at ‘that this is nes: 
an appropriate issue for an ACLU stand. : | 


Let me start by directing your ‘attention to the memorandum dated May dh... 19655 . 
from Leanne Katz of the national office to irnie Besig which was:distributed with... 
the agenda for this meetinge This memorandum makes it crystal-clear that the ae 
national office's position is not based on any supposed side-effects of the Dirksen 
Amendment such as impairment of Negro voting rights, which weighed so heavily in 
the arguments of those who at the last meeting spoke in favor of our taking a posi-. . 
tion on this issue, The national office's position is simply one: of opposition to 
"the Dirksen Amendment or any other proposed constitutional amendment which would 
nullify the one-man, one-vote principle." If we are not prepared to endorse this . 
position, as 1 think we should not be, the matter should be dropped: from our agenda, 
since it would be a futile gesture to. go on record opposing "the Dirksen Amendment" | 
which, as Leanne Katz ears outs 9 is bio certain to be nqditeee from its — 
forme = : 


With the issue thus. isolated, it seems ‘patent that the." oneceans one=vote - 
principle," without which this country has managed perfectly well for all but the 
last twelve months of its existerice, does not call for our endorsement unless we are 
prepared to say that voters whose votes for any public office are not counted in 
accordance with it are thereby deprived of their civil liberties. I have yet to 
hear any persuasive argument for that position. 


At the outset, let us be clear that the mere fact that this "principle" has been 
given constitutional status by the Supreme Court does not make it a civil liberties 
issue. A corporation doing an interstate business has a constitutional right not to 
be subjedted to multiple taxation by two or more states if the result is a "burden" 
on interstate commerce, but 1 take it that nobody would suggest that the constitu- 
tionality of, say, California's corporate franchise tax presents a civil liberties 
issue. This organization has traditionally required much more of a showing about 
the impingement of government action on personal freedom than the mere conclusory 
statement that a "constitutional right" is involved. 


It is significant, I think, that no one ever pressed a civil liberties argument 
on this issue until after the Supreme Court had first indicated that it was prepared 
to find in the broad mandate of the Equal Protection Clause a constitutional peg on 
which to hang the principle of "one-man, one-vote." Usually this organization is 
alert to invasions of civil liberties long before our highest court gets around to 
dealing with them. I can recall uno other instance in which the civil liberties hue 


ae 1 


and cry has been raised only after the Supreme Court acted. 


The Supreme Court had a number of alternatives oe. to it after its 1961 de- 
cision in Baker v, Carr opened the door to judicial scrubiny of legislative ap~ 
portionments, it could have held, for instance, that state legislative, apportion= 

ments must be reviewed, or reviewable, at frequent intervals by the voters of the 
state. Or it could have held that some measure of rationality must be found,:or. 
findable, in any apportionment plan if it is to survive judicial inspection. Or, 
less defensibly, it could have stopped with an application ofthe federal analogy 
and required that at least one house of a state legislature be apportioned on a 
population basis, Any of these alternatives would have sufficed to deal with the 
evil that the Court.faced in Baker v. Carr: a deadlock in the democratic process 
caused by the fact that the only nly remedy fo: for a mal-apportioned legislature lay in 
the hands of the beneficiaries of the malapportioriment -~- the members of the Legis- 
lature, If this widely-recognizéd evil had been remedied in any of the other ways 
open to the Court to remedy it, I very much doubt that we would now be hearing the 
claim that anyone's civil liberties were ‘being thereby violated. Or, if .the Court 
had applied the federal analogy. and the Senate had thereupon proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment declarative of what would ‘then have been exis Ling Law: 3 qt doubt 
that we -now would be concerning ourselves ‘with the problem. - fyiee 


I remain piofdundiy unconvinced that a Vegisiative spportionnent caiameine 
the assent of a majority of the voters affected by it violates anyone's civil | 
liberties. The argument that a majority of voters cannot vote away their consti~ 
tutional rights is, of course, a.mére begging ‘of the question in this context‘when: — 
what is at stake is precisely the’ ‘issue of whether voters may choose among competing * 
modes of representation. The Fifteenth Amendment and legislation:enacted in'pur= = 
suance of it, such as the pending Voting Rights bill, are adequate to protect , 
against discriminations practiced against particular voters or groups of voters 
against their will. Jf a majority of the voters in the state of California do not 
wish, as they have three times voted they do not, to. have both houses of their” 
legislature dominated by Los Angeles, Orange and San Diego Counties > I do: not see 
why the ACLU should say them naye © | | , 
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The Leadership Conference on Civil Rigats is backing 
rules changes in the Senate (to shut off filibusters) and 
in the House (to loosen the grip of the Rules Committee) 
so thet the new Congress convening in January will be 


able to enact meaningful civil rights legislation, The 


attached Memorandum explains the changes in the rules 
of the Senate and House being pushed by the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights. 

The organizations in the Leadership Conference, 
including our own, are working hard to get these rules 
changes adopted when Congress opens on January 9, 1963, 
The local groups of all the Leadership Conference 
constituent organizations are being asked to contact 


the Senators and Congressmen from their state right 


now and wost vigorously urge them to support these 
rules changes, 

Your Senators and Congressmen are likely to be 
at home now, or they aluwost certainly will be home at. 


some time before the first of the year. Please ask 


* Your Senator to support a change in the Senate 


rules to stop filibusters; 


* Your Congressmen to support a change in the House 


rules so the Rules Committee cannot block legislation; 


* Your newspapers to support both t.ese rules changes, 


Contact your Senators and Congresamen now and work with 
the other civil rights organizations in your oommunity to 


persuade them to support the principles in the attaohed 


Memorandum, 


MEMORANDUM_OF LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


ON CONGRESSIONAL RULES CHANGES NEEDED TO ACHIEVE MAJORITY RULE 


AND OBTAIN CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION IN THE &8TH CONGRESS 


Rule 22 in the Senate and the Rules Couuittee of the House 
have long been impassable rocdplocks to meaningzui civil rights 
legislation, If the 8S8tvh Co: zi.88s is to redeem the pledges for 
civil rights legislation which the two parties made in their 1960 
party platforms and their 1960 and 1962 campaign documents, 
something has to be done about both Senate Rule 22 and the House 
Rules Committieee when Congress meets in January, 

There is a historic opportunity in the upcoming S8th Congress 
to pass strong civil rights legislation, Bills will be promptly 
introduced in the new Congress providing for immediate school 
desegregation, empowering the Attorney General to enforce civil 
rights in federal courts (Part III), providing an effective 
Federal Fair Employment Practices agency, abolishing literacy 
_ tests for voting and other measures, The fate of these various 
bills may well depend upon what can v.e done at the opening of 
Congress on Senate Rule 22 and on th:: House Rules Committee, 

The filibuster rule and the House Ru.es Committee are a 
legislative morgue awaiting these civil rights bills; action 
now on both items can give these bilis real life, | 

fo this end, the Leadership Conzerence on Civil Rights is 
making an all-out drive: 

(i) To change Rule 22 of the Senate to permit a 
majority of the total Senate (i.e., 51 Senators) to close debate 


and get to a vote after an adequate period of full and fair 


debate, and 


in Di. 


(ii) To permit any Committes of the House, after 
the Rules Committee has refused a rule for a period of 21 or 
more days, to call up legislation on the floor of the House for 
debate and vote, 
Majority Rule in the Senate 
_ At the present time, it takes two-thirds of the Senators 


present and voting to close debate and get to a vote, The 
Southerners and their allies have always been able to muster 
more than a third of the votes in opposition to closing debate 
on civil rights bills, so they have been able to defeat entirely 
Or hopelessly water down civil rights legislation. King 
Filibuster is a Berlin Wall against meaningful civil rights 
legislation, 

Because of this, Senators Humphrey and Hart on the Democratic 
side, and Senators Javits, Kuchel, Case and Scott on the 
Repub lican side, have already announced that they will move 
on January 9, the opening day of the new Congress, to obtain 
a new Rule 22 providing that 4 majority of the total Senate can 
close debate and get to a vote, 

At the opening of the Senate of a new Congress, a majority 
can determine the rules of the Senate for that Congress before 
the old rules are fastened upon the body. We now have a majority 
of the Senate ready to enact a new Rule 22 —~- counting those 
who have supported the fight to change Rule 22 at the opening of 
the Senate in earlier years and those who have committed themselves 
directly to the Leadership Conference or to one of its constituent 
organizations earlier this year. What is needed now is to build 


up as large a majority as possible for some change in Rule 22 and 


to get as many of those who hbeliove in some change to agree to 
support majority rule, 


ce = 
Semé Senators have indicated that they are willing to go 


for a new Rule 22 providing that three-fifths of those present 


and voting can close debate (rather than two-thirds as at present), 
but are not prepared to go for cloture by a majority of the total 
Senate (51 votes), <A change to three-fifths is certainly better 
than nothing, but it is not nearly as good as majority cloture. 
Assuming that 96 of the 100 Senators vote on cloture (and votes 
on important issues do run that high), three-fifths of those 
present and voting will be 58 Senators or 7 more than a majority 
of the total Senate, These 7 votes are the hardest to get for 
they will have to come from Senators not particularly committed 
to the cause of civil rights. Every effort should be made to 
persuade the Senators who are willing to go for three-fifths 
cloture to take the really significant step and go for cloture 
by 51 Senators, They should be told that the difference between 
majority cloture and three-fifths cloture may spell the difference 
between cloture and no cloture and thus between civil rights 
legislation and no civil rights legislation, President Kennedy 
supported majority cloture as a Senator, 

Some opponents of the Leadership Conference position argue 
that there is no real benefit in changing Rule 22 because it 
will not be possible to get three-fifths or even a majority to 
vote for cloture, This is in part predicated upon the fact that 
it was not possible to obtain a majority for cloture on the 
Administration's literacy test bill last year. But this was 
due largely to the lack of any real drive for the literacy test 
bill, to the half-hearted way in which the effort at cloture on the 


bill was handled, and to the hopelessness in getting the required 


two-thirds vote, 


hes 


There is every reason to believe that 51 Senators would back 
Cloture on a bill that the Administration, the Senate leadership 
and the civil rights organizations were vigorously supporting. 

There are also those who make the exact opposite argument that 
the Senate does not need a change in Rule 22 in order to stop a 
filibuster and they point to the cloture vote last year on the 
Coumunications Satellite bill. But this was not a civil rights 
bill and enough Southerners stayed away to permit a successful 
cloture vote, What the Communications Satellite episode really 
proves is (i) that there are a number of Senators who will vote 
for cloture to help economic interests but not minority groups, 
and (ii) the Southerners! so-called "principled" argument against 
cloture based on the idea of "free speech in the Senate" was 
finally destroyed by their cooperation in permitting cloture on 
the Satellite bill. 

Ma jority cloture will make it possible to pass meaningful 
civil rights legislation in the Senate, Every effort must be made 
to get the President, the leadership in the Senate and the 


individual Senators to support majority rule. 


Rules Committee in the House 


After a bill is approved by a regular legislative comnittee, 
it goes to the Rules Committee for a rule -- i.e., for permission 
to take the bill to the floor of the House. If the Rules Committee 
refuses to give its approval, there is no real way of getting a 
Soivil rights bill to the floor except by a discharge petition 
requiring 218 signatures (which is almost impossible to. obtain 
| and in any event takes many, wany months' time). The Leadership 
Conference is therefore supporting a ohange in the rules of the 


House to permit a regular legislative conmittee to oall up a bill 
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on the floor of the House if the Rules Connittee has failed to act 
in 21 days. This will insure House consideration of meaningful 
civil. rights legislation. 

This so-called "2l-day rule" is not new. That rule was 
adopted at the opening of the 8lst Congress and was in effect 
during that Congress (1949-1950). Unfortunately, it was dropped 
by the 82nd Congress. Congressman (now President) Kennedy 
Supported the 2l-day rule as a Congressman. 

Last year the Democratic leadership tried to get at the Rules 
Committee a different way. They expanded the size of the Rules 
Committee from 12 to 15 members, The idea was to put enough 
liberals or moderates on the Rules Committee to get bills through 
the Committee and to the floor, Whatever this nay have done or may 3 
Go to facilitate economic and other legislation (and in the last 


Congress it didn't do too much), it is worthless as far as 


meaningful civil rights legislation is concerned. All 15 members — 


Of last year's Rules Committee were returned to Congress in the 1962 
elections, Of these, 5 are Northern Democrats, 5 are Southern ~~ 
Democrats and 5 are Republicans, many of whon have refused rules 
on civil rights legislation in the past. What this means is that 
a strong civil rights bill would almost certainly lose in the 
Rules Committee, 

Therefore, the Leadership Conference cannot accept the 15-man 
Rules Committee proposal as adequate to the needs of civil rights. 
If a Congressman really believes in civil rights, he will vote for 


the 2l-day rule on opening day of the new Congress, 


December 1962 
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CORE 

Congress of’Racial Equalify 
38 Park Row, NYC 38, N.Y. 
March 27, 1963 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: CORE CONTACTS 
FROM: JAMES T. MC CAIN, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON POLL TAX 


Twenty-three of the necessary 38 states have ratified 
the constitutional amendment preventing states from 
imposing a poll tax for voting in federal elections, 


Your state is one which has not yet rativied this 
amendment. in order that this important amendment 
may be passed, ali pressure possible should be brought 
to bear on state legislatures so that the remaining 
fifteen states!’ approval can be gained, va 


We urge you as CORE members to write your state representatives, 
and to urge your friends, and all those who care about equality 
to write, and press for the passage of this amendment, 


Thank you ror your cooperation, 


exe & & & 


TUE STATES WHICH HAVE RATIFIED THE AMENDMENT ARE: 
ILLINOIS, OREGON, WEST VIRGINIA, NEW JERSEY, MONTANA, 
MARYLAND, NEW YORK, CALIFORNIA, INDIANA, RHODE ISLAND, 
MICHIGAN, ALASKA, OHIO, IDAHO, HAWAII, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, 
MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, COLORADO, VERMONT, WASHINGTON 
AND: NEVADA. 


Pag 
ARTHUR LARSON — 


3408 Dover Road, Hope Valley, Durham, North Carolina 


November 19, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director, 
Congress for Racial Equality (CORE) 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


| would like to bring your attention to two Bills now pending before the Congress, 
H.R. 3669 and S.R. 774, entitled the Quality Stabilization Act, which are of direct 
concern to every American. 


The Quality Stabilization Act would authorize manufacturers, with Government sanction, 
to fix prices on branded merchandise for all goods which consumers buy, from razor 
blades to passenger cars, and including food, medicine and drugs, clothing, house= 
hold supplies and furnishings of every variety. 


The result would be a price increase to consumers conservatively estimated at 
between 20% and 27%. 


Every consumer would be affected, from the largest, the U.S, Government, to the 
smallest, including the man on relief. 


The overall economic effect of this Bill, if it becomes law, would be to retard 
national economic growth, increase inflation and unemployment. Further, it would 
compel increases in public and private welfare budgets, add to the relief rolls 
millions now living on marginal incomes. 


Opposed to the Bill are: The Department of State, Department of Justice, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, Department of Defense, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, the President's Consumers Advisory Council, 
and the President's Council of Economic Advisors. 


Other agencies which have testified against the Bill are: The American Bar 
Association, the AFL-CIO, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers Union, 
and various Senior Citizens and Consumer agencies. 


These hold that the Act is prejudicial to the-interests of the consumer; against 
public policy, and in conflict with the basic American philosophy of free enterprise. 


The enclosed Fact Sheet sets forth the situation in detail. 
Prior efforts, in the last three sessions of the Congress, to pass such legislation, 


have not been successful. Twenty-three States of the United States have declared 
such price-fixing unconstitutional and five States have never permitted price-fixing. 


Consumer reaction to the Bill has been slow because of lack of knowledge and what 
the Department of Justice calls the Bill's misnomer. The Bill is now before the 
House Rules Committee == which could report it out at any moment. Without consumer 
reaction, the Bill has a chance of passage. | 


If you agree that this is of direct interest to the membership of your organization, 
will you undertake to inform and alert them by letter, through your press organs 
and in any other way you deem fit? 


[t would be important if your organization could register its views with the members 
Oot the Senate and House Committee concerned with the Act, and if your members could 
wire their views directly to their Congressmen and Senators. 


A wire to the President urging a veto of the Bill, if passed, would be most important. 
Any additional information you may require will be supplied upon request. 


We should appreciate hearing from you what action you have taken. 


Sincerely, 
co 


i | 


Encs. Arthur Larson 


P.S. [t would expedite matters if you would write me at my New York address == 
Suite 620, 120 East 56th Street, New York 22, New York, 


THE QUALITY STABILIZATION ACT 


FACT SHEET 


What Is it? 


it is a proposed amendment to the Federal Trade Act, reflected 
In House Resolution 3669, now before the House Rules Committee, and In 
SR 774, now before a special SubCommittee of the Senate Committee on 


Commerce, 


Both bills provide that a manufacturer of a product with a 
brand name or trademark: 


1. May establish the price or price range for which a 
branded product may be sold by wholesalers or retailers, pro- 
vided similar products are being marketed. 


26 May prevent branded products from being sold under 
the established price by: 


ae Withdrawing a retailer's right to sell a branded 
product for a period up to one year. 


b. Injunction against retailer, 
Ce Suit for damages against the retailer. 


Such injunction or suit may be brought by manufacturer against 
retailer in any district ''In which he (the retailer) resides, is found, 


or has an agent,'! 


The retailer may be sued in the Federal Courts of any district 
where merchandise fs offered for sale. 


What Recourse Has the Retailer? 


The retailer may defend himself by establishing: 


2 That the wholesaler has been delinquent In enforcing 
his rights against other violators. 


26 That the wholesaler has sold the same type of goods 
to others for more favorable prices. 


Why is the Bill Being Offered? 


Proponents of the Bill claim it is a protection against so- 
called ''bait'' advertising, and of the small businessman against chain 


stores, selling at a discount. 


Why is the BII1 Being Opposed? 


Because: 


- Quality Stabilization is a misnomer. 


Its real purpose, 


according to the Justice Department, is to make legal, on a nationwide 
scale, price fixing at the retail and wholesale levels for all products 


consumers buy. 


The name is misleading and ''erroneously implies that the Bill will 
achieve quality control and obscures the stark truth that this is primarily 
a price fixing bill'', according to Dr. Glen E. Weston, Professor of Law of 
George Washington University, Chairman of the SubCommittee in Fair Trade and 
Implementing Federal Legislation of the Section of Anti-Trust Law of the 


American Bar Association, 


26 It is prejudicial to the American consumer. [It would cause 
all consumers to pay higher fixed prices for products needed for daily living. 


The cost to the American consumer, estimated conservatively, would 
be from $1.5 billion to $14 billion. Increased costs across the board would 


range from 20% to 27%, says the Justice Department. 


Among products affected by this cost rise would be: 


Food and Food Products 
Tooth Powder and Toothpaste 
soaps 

Medicines and Drugs of all kinds 
Clothing 

Chemicals 

Furniture 

Razors 

Cosmetics 

Aluminum Ware 

Electric Fans 

Refrigerators 

Dish Washers 

Clocks and Watches 

Silver 

Sewing Machines 

Luggage 

Scales 


Automobiles 


China and Crockery 
Cutlery 

Cooking Utensils 
Kitchen Utensils 
Hardware 

Mops and Polishes 
Carpet Sweepers 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Toasters 
Umbrellas 
Phonographs 
Record Albums 
Tape Recorders 
Radios 

Television Sets 
Sporting Goods 
Auto Tires 

Auto Accessories 


ee 


36 ‘it would constitute an affirmative endorsement and 
authorization by the Federal Government of resale price maintenance 
throughout the entire distribution process'', according to the Department 
of Commerce, 


4, "Making price competition an act of ‘unfair competition! 
conflicts with the basic philosophy of the American free enterprise'', states 
the Justice Department. 


5. It will result in lowering rather than accelerating the 
national economic growth rate. 


6. It "hands authority to private persons to establish prices 
by fiat'', affirms the Justice Department. 


Te It would ''probably destroy the competitive bidding system 
under which most government purchases are made, This will increase the 
cost of our defense operations and other government operations. Federal, 
State and local governments will thus be adversely affected.'' So testified 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, (D), New York, who fs Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, 


8. "If this legislation is passed, the prices for most pro- 
ducts in the U. S. will be set by one dominant manufacturer and it may well 
be beyond the power of the antitrust laws to prevent this,'' testified 
Assistant Attorney General Lee Loevinger of the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Justice Department. 


9. it will cause inflation, 


10, It would restrict consumption, aggregate demand, and tend 
to cause unemployment. 


Lis It may facilitate and make more effective open or tacit 
horizontal price agreements among manufacturers, 


According to the Federal Trade Commission: ''The same distributors 
usually handle the products of rival manufacturers; on the other hand, the 
manufacturer is free to enter a resale price agreement with any distributor. 
Effects identical with those in cases of direct collusion follow if each 
manufacturer establishes in contracts with his distributors, retail prices 
and discounts similar to those which these distributors are bound to observe 
by their arrangements with other competing manufacturers. Moreover, retail 
price maintenance may function as an essential complement to agreements 
among manufacturers, since it would be useless for them to fix prices at 
the manufacturing level if price competition at the retail level disturbs 
the whole arrangement,"' 


The Department of Justice also expressed similar views in this 
respect based on the controls vested in a few large businesses covering 
a vast field of commodities, 
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Mr. Lee Loevinger, Assistant Attorney General, Anti-Trust 
Division of the Justice Department, supplied the House SubCommittee 
with a list showing the extent of these controls, indicating that: 


Twenty of the largest companies control almost 100% of food and 
kindred products; tobacco; textile mill products; carpets and rugs; 
furniture, fixtures; window shades; paper and allied products; medicine 
and botanical drugs; glass products; fabricated metal products; machinery; 
typewriters; household appliances; phonograph records; batteries and 
spark plugs; transportation equipment including cars; instruments and 
related products, etc, 


In many instances, 4 of the largest companies hold the control. 
This is particularly true in food and kindred products where 4 of the largest 
companies control from 50%to 90% of the products, and fn drugs where 4 of 
the largest companies control from 50% to 94%, 


In all areas described, 4 of the largest companies control a mini- 
mum of 50%. 8 of the largest companies control 63% to 100%. 


Congressman Celler says: ''It is no coincidence that some of the 
most ardent supporters of these resolutions (Quality Stabilization) have been 
involved in price fixing violations under the anti-trust laws." 


12« It establishes a private system of law, when measures of 
enforcement are involved. 


13. ‘it is contrary to public policy expressed by the Congress 
In the anti-trust laws... Resale price maintenance represents a real restric- 
tion on competition by private agreement and it tends to discourage economic 
efficiency... The enactment of the proposed legislation would be contrary to 
the public interest.'' This is the view expressed by the Federal Trade 
Commission to the House SubCommittee on [Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Who Favors the BI11? 


Some 70 trade associations and organizations favor the Bill. These 
represent wholesalers and retailers, including druggists, jewelers, hardware 
merchants, electric appliance dealers, book store dealers, sports goods 
distributors, clothing merchants, photo equipment stores. 
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Who Opposes the Stabilization Act? 


The U.S. State Department 

The U.S. Justice Department 

The U.S. Agriculture Department 

The U.S. Defense Department 

The U.S. Bureau of the Budget 

The U.S. Federal Trade Commission 

The President's Council of Economic Advisors 
The President's Consumers Advisory Council 
The American Bar Association 

The American Federation of Labor - C10 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 

The Farmers Union 

Consumers Citizens Organizations 

Senior Citizens Organizations 

Retired Professionals Organizations 


The President himself expressed opposition to it, on October 31, 
1963 declaring: ''I'm not--[ have never been for the Quality Stabilization 
Bill.!! 


who Would be Affected by this Legislation? 


All consumers will be affected, from the largest to the smallest, 
including the largest single consumer, the U.S. Government; the man or 
woman dependent on public welfare; and the agencies providing public 
welfare. 


How Would Senior Citizens Be Affected? 


There are 17 million Americans of the age of 65 and over. 
8-1/2 million of them have cash incomes of $1,000 or less per year. 
4. million have incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 per year. 


2 million receive public assistance, approximately $60 per month 
for food and other necessities. 


Real income of many senior citizens, the largest users of medication, 
now granted discounts of some 20% to 25% on drugs, would be further curtailed 
by the loss of this discount, which would be forbidden under the Act. 


The general effect would also be to add to the number of those re- 
quiring public assistance, make necessary Increased budgets on the part of 
welfare agencies, public and private. 


Is the Act Constitutional? 


Twenty-three States which have had so-called ''Fair Trade Acts''! 
have found them unconstitutional after tests in the courts. 


They are: 
Alabama Indiana : Minnesota South Carolina 
Arkansas fowa Montana Utah 
Colorado Kansas Nebraska Washington 
Florida Kentucky New Mexico West Virginia 
Georgia Louisiana Okl ahoma Wyoming 
Idaho Michigan Oregon 


Five States have never had Fair Trade Acts. 


They are Alaska, Missouri, Texas, Vermont, District of Columbia. 


Texas has forbidden it by law. 


The House of Delegates of the American Bar Association has adopted 
a resolution opposing ''any legislation which would attempt to create a 
Federal right of enforcement of resale price maintenance by private persons'' 


and opposes the present bills. 


The Justice Department says: 


'The proposed legislation is not only without a sound legal founda- 
tion but, on the contrary, is inconsistent with common law property concepts 
in that it permits a person to sell his property and still maintain sub- 


stantial control over it,'' 


eit would also deprive the States of the rights to decide whether 
or not price fixing laws should prevail within their borders... ‘''The proposed 
legislation would override the decision of every State on this subject, 
whether made by [its legislature or its courts,'"' 


Congressman Emanuel Celler (D), New York, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, holds the Bills to be unconsti- 
tutional. He so informed the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Trade and set forth his reasons in detail. 


Would Small Businessmen Benefit from the Act? 


The Justice Department says the Act would be harmful to small 
business and helpful to chain stores and big business. 


According to the Department of Justice: 
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'The proposed legislation does not lessen economic advantage of 
chain stores or curb the power of big business in any manner. It does 
not give any rights or protection whatsoever to small business. On the 
contrary, all the rights and privileges created by H. R. 3669 are reserved 
exclusively for those large business enterprises which are the owners of 
brands, names or trademarks, which is to say national manufacturers and 
distributors.... What happens is this: Chainstores and large enterprises 
will continue, regardless of any legislation, to dominate the advertising 
media. Where small retailers have fixed prices on most commodities, the 
chainstores and big businesses naturally feature those commodities which 
they are able to offer at relatively low prices. Whether it is called bait 
merchandising or loss leaders, they are going to advertise the commodities 
that they have at ‘sensationally’ low prices. These ads will continue to 
come out. Consumers will continue to be attracted by them. Large enter- 
prises and chainstores always have a wider range than competitive small 
business Is able to offer. Once attracted into the chainstore by advertising, 
the patron knows that the prices on branded products are the same as those 
offered elsewhere. Consequently, there is no inducement for the customer to 
shop around. The result is ''that the chainstores and the big business 
retailers Increase their market share of both branded and unbranded 


merchandise,'! 


The President's Council of Economic Advisors says: 


". 6. « AS a group small retailers might, in fact, be disadvantaged in 
the end, because maintained resale prices would enable careful shoppers to. 
make more obvious comparisons with private brands or other non-fair-traded 
items handled by big stores, mail order houses and chains. The price advan- 
tages of cheaper products would become clearer and their share of the market 


would rise,!! 


A survey made by the Small Business Administration on this subject 
concludes: 


''On the evidence available there would seem to be no real reason 
for the Small Business Administration to advocate fair trade legislation in 
resale price maintenance as a means of assisting small businessmen. Accept- 
ing the dynamics of American economy, the soundest economic position is to 
question any legislation which introduces rigidities into a system which has 
grown and which has developed great strength on the basis of flexibility." 


The President's Consumers Advisory Council says it is not impressed 
by the arguments that the Act would aid small business. Indications are to 
the contrary since the evidence in States with ''Fair Trade'' laws show that 
large retail businesses introduce fair trade brands and other techniques to > 


avoid the effects of price fixing legislation. 


The Justice Department states that there are more failures of small 
businesses in States with ''Fair Trade'', price fixing on branded products, 
than those without. In 1962 there were 71 small business failures per 
10,000 in States with resale price maintenance; 51 per 10,000 in States 
where there was partial price fixing; 29 per 10,000 in States having competi- 


tive pricing. 
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What Would be the Net Overall Effect of this Legislation? 


In the view of the President's Council of Economic Advisors: 


‘Resale price maintenance legislation of this type tends to in- 
crease prices in a number of ways. 


i. . 60h e:«C«oTHeE:~ higher prices caused by resale maintenance would re- 
duce the real income of consumers and erode the value of their savings. 
Low income shoppers would be hardest hit. 

iW. 6ST e« Under: the Quality Stabilization Act, the distribution pro- 
cess would be less responsive to consumer demand, a major stimulus to 
marketing efficiency would be lost, and consumers would not benefit through 
lower prices when cost reducing improvements are made.,'' 


According to the Department of Justice which has been observing the 
operation of resale price maintenance for over 25 years, the proposed legis- 
lation would lead to the following undesirable consequences: 


(a) It would handicap small business in its competition with 
chainstores and big business by restricting its freedom to price; 
'(b) it would lead to a higher rate of small business failures; 
"(c) it would impose Federal supervision of pricing practices 


upon nearly all retail sellers; 


(dq) it would prevent price reductions, encourage price increases 
and tend toward inflation; 


'"(e) it would destroy the right of the States to determine their 
own policy in this field; 


'(f) it would result in flooding the Federal courts with small 
cases and petty litigation; 


'I(g) it would reduce the incentive for higher quality, increased 
standards and better values; 


''(h) it would create an advantage for big manufacturers who are 
able to pay for large scale enforcement and for big distributors who 
use private brands to the disadvantage of small manufacturers and 
distributors; 


BL eB it would impose upon the consuming public the payment of a 
subsidy through artificially high prices to particular manufacturers 
and distributors; and 


"(j) it would establish conditions and foster a climate conducive 
to agreements among competitors and destructive of a competitive 


economy. 


SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Democrats Republicans 

Chairman, Warren G. Magnuson, Washington J. Glenn Beall, Maryland 

E. L. Bartlett, Alaska Norris Cotton, New Hampshire 
Howard W. Cannon, Nevada Thruston B. Morton, Kentucky 
Clair Engle, California Winston L. Prouty, Vermont 
Philip A. Hart, Michigan Hugh Scott, Pennsylvania 


Vance Hartke, Indiana 

Frank J. Lausche, Ohio 

Gale W. McGee, Wyoming 

A. S. Mike Monroney, Oklahoma 

John 0. Pastore, Rhode Island 

Strom Thurmond, South Carolina 
Ralph W. Yarborough, Texas 


HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 


Democrats Republicans 

Chairman, Howard W. Smith Virginia William H. Avery, Kansas 
Richard Bolling, Missouri Clarence J. Brown, Ohio 
William M. Colmer, Mississippi Elmer J. Hoffman, Illinois 
James J. Delaney, New York Katharine St. George, New York 
Carl Elliott, Alabama H. Allen Smith, California 


Ray J. Madden, Indiana 
James W. Trimble, Arkansas 
B. F. Sisk, California 
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— From — 
MISS ANNA M. GRAVES 
1509 Park Avenue 
Baltimore 17, Maryland 


The Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States 
of America, The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President, 


Not so very long ago I wrote you a letter of which I am 
now enclosing a copy, in case you made no copy to which - 
could refer. 


I was gratified and encouraged to know that you — or your 
secretary — had read my letter, for I received a note from Mr. 
Maurice S. Rice of the Public Service Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, saying that “After consideration at the White 
House” my “communication had been sent to the Department of 
State.” Mr. Rice’s very courteous mote said that it had been sent 

“So that we might also see your comments. We have informed 
other interested offices of the Department of your views.” 


There is something else, dear Mr. President, I want to say 
to you and so to this copy of my first letter I shall add a second 
postscript. But, as an “Introduction” to this copy of my first 
letter to you I am giving a copy of a letter I received over ten 
years ago from a cousin who had devoted most of his life to the 
problem of the unemployed. 


Exact Copy of a Letter Written by Darwin J. Meserole 
191 Prospect Street, Waterbury, Connecticut 
February 12, 1950 


Dear Annie, 


Here I am up with my family. I had hoped for a few days 
rest, but I am going back tomorrow. I came up Friday night 
and hoped to stay until Tuesday or Wednesday. 


I must go back tomorrow to prepare for a Board of Esti- 
mate’s meeting on Thursday, February 16th, when they are to 
discuss the taking over of Hart Island on the East River, near 
the Sound, just above Riket’s Island where the Penitentiary is 
situated. I think I told you about going there last month to 
see how many inmates there were there and how they were being 
treated. I found Warden Klein a most able and sympathetic 
man, 20 years with the Correction Department, and he wrote 
me a letter at once, giving me all the data I wanted. 


The men in prison have good clean beds, modern plumbing 


in the rooms (or cells), not locked up in the day time, do some 
work to learn trades—in the shops—and have three nourishing 
meals a day, served in a half hour for 2500 men—2 large mess 
halls; the men ot of prison, (and trying to stay out) in the 3rd 
Street Shelter, run by the Welfare Department of the City of 
New York, have no decent meals and only two of them a day, 
wait 4 and 5 hours to be served (standing in line—sometimes on 
the street in all kinds of weather—a block long) and at night 
when the 700 beds (double deck, without mattresses) are filled 
the overflow of 300 or 400 men either sst on benches all night, 
or sleep on the floor, if they can find the space. All this despite 
the fact that the Social Welfare Law of the State makes it ob- 
ligatory to provide assistance for all needy persons, (At least 
basic needs—food, shelter, clothing.) . 


I have had ‘to lay aside for the past six weeks, practically 
all work on the Australian Draft Resolution calling for full em- 
ployment throughout the world (enclosed is a copy) and giving 
all my time and strength to this immediate job of securing day 
Shelter for these 3 or 4000 homeless unemployed men who 
are thrown on the street before sunrise, after breakfast, carrying 
with them in a paper bag their dinner:—two slices of bread and 
an orange. They begin at this city shelter serving supper at 
1:30 P.M. By 8 or 9 P.M. they have served 3000 men in a din- 
ing room with a capacity for 100 so that the room is filled 35 
times some nights before all the waiting men are served. The 
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first meal I saw served consisted of macaroni, bread and Cal-Co- 
Tose, a chocolate drink. 


One of the three good meals served to the inmates of the 
Penitentiary (and City Prison) that I saw served on January 6, 
consisted of: Potato soup, Baked Fish (It was a Friday) chopped 
spinach, mashed potatoes, Bread, Coffee. The slogan for my 


crusade, which I expect to carry to the Board of Estimate next 


Thursday, is:—‘Why should not the men who are trying to 
stay out of prison be treated as humanely as the men in prison?” 


I also saw last month in the Night Court 100 of those men 
charged with vagrancy or “disorderly conduct” come before the 
magistrate for sentences. They had been picked up by patrol 
wagons and the police, by mass arrests, standing on the side 
walks of the Bowery, or sitting, or sleeping in doorways—then 
charged with drunkenness or “loitering’’ (disorderly conduct) 
and taken to the police precinct station-houses, then to the Night 
Court, then to be lined up betore tine puuge tor Mass sentences. 
Almost invariably they plead guilty. For to plead “not guilty” 
means they would be held in jail for trial a week or ten days 
later. By pleading ‘‘guilty” they either get five or ten days in 
the Penitentiary or are discharged on suspended sentences, just 
at the whim of the magistrate. 


Before the Court convened I had an officer put me in the 
large cell with a few of these men. They talked to me freely 
I asked what they had been doing to be charged with disorderly 
conduct. They all said: “Nothing, just standing on the side 
walk, not drinking,” etc. So I was surprised when they all 
pleaded “Guilty’”’ in the Court—until I thought it out. What 
a fine system for the ‘Greatest City in the World” | 


So you see your “Brother-Cousin’” has a job on his hands. 
I wish I were twenty years younger, but so far I seem to have 
been given strength for it. 


Love to you, 
Darwin” 
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Four months after this letter was written Truman declared 
war on North Korea. Immediately the industries making muni- 
tions needed workers, more and more workers; then the indus- 
tries supplying the munition makers with materials: steel, chem- 
icals, etc., also wanted more workers, and there being many more 


workers with wages to spend the industries supplying consumers’ y 
goods also needed more workers, hence for a time the number 
of the unemployed was drastically reduced. Darwin wrote me ) 


that his efforts to find shelter for them was no longer so urgent. 


In 1952 the Progressive Party nominated Hallinan as- can- 
didate for the Presidency. I was in New York at the time 
of the meeting when Mrs. Hallinan and Dr. Du Bois spoke 
and Darwin and I -went together; but he was very tired and 
could not go the next night to a meeting we had planned to 
attend together. I returned to Baltimore and a few weeks later 
he fell on the street—dead. He was on his way to Staten Island 
to get from a friend a paper he had loaned—a paper which 
he himself had written. He was 81 when he wrote the above 
letter and 83 when he died. | 


Letter to President Eisenhower from Miss Anna M. Graves, ) 
1509 Park Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 


| The following is an exact copy of the earlier one sent to 
the President, except that in this second one the introductory let- 
ter from Darwin Meserole is added and. also the second post- 
script. 
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The Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States of America, The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President, 


Suppose after we Colonials of 1775, citizens of the country 
which today is the United States, had finally in 1776 decided to 
refuse to have as ours a Government which we considered op- 
pressive and unjust and had then, shroagh Revolution, succeeded 
in throwing off this repudiated Government, in spite of the fact 
that a very small minority called ‘Tories’ had wished to retain 
that Government notwithstanding its oppression and inyjusiice; 
and suppose tmat*we—the great majority of the citizens of 
the colonies-become-States had very definitely repudiated tne 
“Tories ’’ choice, and had through a struggle of seven years 
proved the Truth, the Revolutionary zeal and the effectiveness of 
our repudiation — suppose that after all this the Tories had 
seized Martha’s Vineyard and had attacked the mainland of 
Massachusetts, even seizing little islands like Cutty Hunk, al- 
most touching the mainland shore, and the Tories had been able 
to do this oniy because they had made an alliance with a great 
foreign Power, thousands of miles away, and that this Great 
Power (say, for instance, Prussia) had sent millions and miill- 
ions of dollars, and millions and millions of dollars worth of 
arms, and a great fleet to help the Tories on Martha's Vineyard 
get back the whole of the United States and reestablish there the 
repudiated, conquered Government; and suppose this great 
Power, say Prussia, though a great ocean and thousands of miles’ 
away, had asserted that she was justified in doing this because 
her security demanded it. Frederick the Great of Prussia lived 
until 1786. _He was powerful enough to help the Tories; but 
he did not have that degree of presumption (though he was not 
lacking in presumption). I know, of course, that the supposi- 
tional case of Prussia’s—or any other great Power’s—helping 
the Tories suppositionally on Martha's Vineyard trying to re- 
establish on the mainland the repudiated Britiish Monarchical 
Government is not exactly analogous to the case of the United 
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States helping Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan to attack the main- 
land of China in order to reestablish there the repudiated Chiang 
Kai-shek Kuomintang. But if the suppositionai case and the 
actual case are not exact/y analogous, are they not strikingiy so? 
And if in the suppositional case rrussia had claimed that help- 
ing the Tories re-establish the British Monarchical Government 
in what had become the United States was necessary to her se- 
curity it would not have been more ridiculous than is the United 
States claim that helping Chiang Kai-shek to re-establish his re- 
pudiated—by-the-Chinese-People's government is necessary to the 
security of the United States. Would it? The Chiang Kai-shek 
Government was not less repudiated by the Chinese People than 
the George III Government was repudiated by the People of the 
colonies-become-States. Perhaps you do not like any Revolution- 
begun Government. Perhaps, dear Mr. President, you think the 
Fourth of July a mistake and Yorktown a pity, and wish that 
Prussia, or some other great Power had helped the Tories on 
Martha's Vineyard to re-establish the old Monarchical Govern- 
ment, and to undo what was done on July Fourth and culmin- 
ated five years later in Yorktown. I can hardly believe that, 
and yet you do seem to have an animus against Revolution - 
begun governments today, forgetiing what you owe to a Revo- 
lution of yesterday. That a people should have, through Revo- 
lution, formed a democratic government, repudiating the mon- 
archical government which was theirs, was shocking to the mon- 
archs of Europe in 1776-83. (France was no exception. A few 
ardent enthusiastic young men wanted to help Washington; but 
the Government of Louis XVI was not partial to Revolutionary 
Democrats. France’s Monarchical Government helped the Unit- 
ed States in order to hurt England, which had just robbed France 
of Canada. However though the monarchs of Europe were 
shocked they did not help George III or the Tories. They let 
the People of the United States themselves decide what govern- 
ment they wished to repudiate and what kind they wished to 
adopt. Do you really think those monarchs of Europe should 
have interfered, and helped the Tories? As I asked before 
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would you really like to repudiate the Fourth of July? I am 
afraid, dear Mr. President, that would be subversive, wouldn’t 
it? So if you cannot really believe that it is your duty to go 
out and kill hundreds of thousands of people because their gov- 
ernment was begun by a Revolution and started a different sys- 
tem, why are you willing to favor policies waich mean the going 
out and killing hundreds of thousands of these people? 


During World War II I*hear there were more “Jehovah's 
Witnesses in prison as “Conscientious Objectors” than either 
Quakers or Brethren. I have also heard tiat -your mother is a 
“Jehovah's Witness.” I am sure you honor your Mother 


Very sincerely yours, 


ANNA M. GRAVES. 


P.S.—I have thought of something else. I am told that 
“We (the people of tae United States) are in honor bound to 
Chiang-Kai-shek because ““We’’(?) made a treaty with him. I 
am not a lawyer, but | do not think a Daniel Webster is needed 
to prove that we are not bound by the terms of that treaty. If 
one bets on a horse when one believes that the horse is sound 
and capable of winning a race and then discovers that the horse 
is mot sound, is it honorable to try to persuade one’s neighbors, 
one’s fellow-citizens, to believe that the horse zs sound, and that 
it is capable of winning the race, and that it is sate to bet thou- 
sands and thousands of lives and millions and millions of dol- 
lars on it when all the time one oneseit knows that the horse is 
not sound and is incapable of winning the race. I do not think 
that that is honorable, that that is “fair play,” that that is ‘“‘cric- 
ket.’’ Let the unsound horse be given a good stall, let the “Mer- 
chants of Death” give Chiang Kai-shek and his wife a comfort- 
able apartment in some “‘chic’’ apartment house. I do not think 
we are in honor bound to do more, 


P.P.S.—So, if you cannot really believe that it-is your duty 
to go out and kill hundreds of thousands, hundreds of millions 
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in a World War III because the Chinese People feel they must 
have their own “Martha’s Vineyard” (‘laiwan) from whica you 
send out bombs dropping them on their mainland; and you can- 
not really think it is your duty to go out and kill millions be- 
cause the Chinese People’s Republic was begun by a Revolution 
and started a different system of government, and you cannot 
really think it is your duty to go out and kill millions to support 
an unsound contestant proven incapable of winning any race, 
why are you willing to favor policies which mean willingness 
to (or threats to) go out and kill millions. Isn’t there a tinge 
of cannibalism in that willingness? You think it is your duty 
to favor policies which you think will give the people of the 
United States enough to eat. But they cannot have enough to 
eat in a “Depression.” You cannot advise their eating babies 
(As Swift ironically advised the starving Irish to do). You 
can though give them work enough, wages enough to buy their 
own food. But unfortunately you think you can do this only by 
fomenting War Hysteria, so war industries may flourish and 
give the people employment, and hence salaries and wages. But 
War Hysteria cannot be kept up without an occasional War. 
So wars there must be and scores and scores of thousands killed 
in even “‘little wars’—like that in Korea (where some of the 
killed were unfortunately your own people!) and like that in 
Algeria. And those who are killed in these wars to ward off 
a “Depression,” though not actually literally eaten—are indi- 
rectly eaten because they are killed to supply food. In 1950 a 
very serious Depression had begun (as the letter from Darwin 
Meserole shows). You were not President then, but your late 
Secretary of State—who kept us always ‘‘on the brink’”’ was your 
predecessor's “Adviser” to the State Department, and almost as 
powerful as he was later as your “Secretary of State.” So war 
against North Korea was determined upon; and immediately the 
Depression was staved off, for the munition factories opened, 
and the unemployed got jobs; and the people of the United 
States, having jobs, could eat; but thousands, and thousands and 
thousands of men, women and children were killed in ways 


which meant unspeakable suffering (scores of thousands fried 
alive in: the jellied gasoline of napalm bombs) by this canni- 
balistic method of. supplying food. 


Are there not other ways of enabling the seaiila of the 
United States to feed and clothe themselves and provide them- 
selves with adequate lodging’ Is ic really necessary for us to 

out and kill other Humans in order that we may be fed and 
clothed and housed? Constructive work may not make multi- 
millionaires, as do the industries in which the ‘Merchants of 
Death’’ produce instruments of destruction; but constructive 
work also can give jobs: constructive work like the building of 
stronger dikes, and the digging of canals, not only for irrigation, 
but, which like the strengthening of dikes, are also for the con- 
trolling of floods and their prevention, and there is also con- 
structive work like the planting of forests to prevent erosion. 
All this is work sorely needed in the United States and work 
which could give employment to many, many unemployed. And 
we also need more teachers, more schools, more and better hos- 
pitals, much, much better “Homes” for the Aged, for the Blind, 
for the Mentally Afflicted, much, much better work in Public 
Health. If we spent 80% of the Nation’s revenue in Construc- 
tive Work for the Preservation of Life, and it’s enrichment with 
“Sweetness and Light’’ we could not only give “jobs,” and thus 
avoid a ‘‘Depression”; but also we could prevent our “alms” 
(our ‘“‘Charity’’) from being too much like “Whited Sepulchres”’ 
white carton boxes which seem to be filled with food, but which 
have in them also ‘‘dead men’s bones” when the income or the 
wages which enabled us to send those boxes depended directly, 
or indirectly, on industries which are themselves dependent, 
either directly or indirectly on War-mongering, on War, on 
killing of our fellow-Humans. Of course we could make our 
chief industries Constructive and not Destructive—if we would. 
There would be as many jobs, and so not the terror of unem- 
ployment. And the consciences of those who were no longer 
killing, but striving to keep others alive would be easier, and 
there would be probably fewer stomach ulcers! Isn’t it possible 
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for us to get rid of the obsession that only threatening to kill— 
or actually killing, our Human brothers can stave off a 


“Depression” 


Very. sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. GRAVES. 
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(> provide money damages and reparations to the descendants of 
beans who were forcibly taken from their homeland and subjected 
g etovus of chattel slavery in the United States of America ; 
are presently held in a state of civil subjugation and 
captivity by the government ef the United States of Amer- 
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pat dite by the Senate and House of Representatives of Wine 
bheeas of America in vt acc a assembled, That it is hereby is alee 


@ been Angured by the enslavement of their African ancestents” a 


pct 42 subjugation of past and present generations resulting * 
existence of the Government of the United States of ein 
. \ 
gs obs. pets RES Og Be : ™ re 
“the President is hereby directed to authorize pay- 
mment of the United States of America, of Reparas : 
aT damages to United States African Slaves' Descendants. 
2 >. Claims for Reparations made against the governme:* ee ” 
ited States are for injuries resulting from: ® 
‘Porved end illegal immigration of African nati- 1; 
a omer Amto this country to the status of =: m 
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‘yg ie eae "teks Denial of Gott an. rights 
a, i ‘, {b) Denial of political election rights 


Rs Ore ‘Section 4, a, All persons of African origin whose entry into 
? ve ee oT Uatved States of America bas. not been effected through immigra- 


: : Pete and as such, are eligible to receive reparations from the 
Re “ap hella of the United States of America under the provisions of 

: hte Act. 
Bs The provisions of this Act shall be extended to all persons 


t ligibl who are incarcerated in local and federal pean. 
daikiguctons who are of sound mind and reason. 


Section a. There is hereby created a Commission of 3 members 
within the framework of the U. S. Interior Department to be known 
as the Commi ssi ¢ on on Reparations for United States African Slaves" 
Descendants ‘for a term ending June 30, 1965, which term may be 
extended ‘until the completion of its mission by congressional 
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ion action. The Secretary of Interior and the Commissioners shall be 
| empowered %o employ necessary personnel, including technicians 
tear 2 purswant: to civil service laws or the Classification Act of 1923, 


Fe ind ‘ aa amended, and make provisions for necessary supplies, facilities, 
ea and services to carry out the provisions and accomplish the purpose 


age a: ef this Act. It shall be the duty of the Commission to formulate 
ior rue : ent Leque. regulations necessary under the provisions of this 
# Mera 7 
+ taahts in meh . ; : 
Zs ‘compl ia therewith for payment of Reparations and uey : 
4 to United States African Slaves' Descendants. It hall also ; 


ry the duty of the Commission to report on Februa’ i, 1965 and 
ee ‘wend ssrual ly. thereafter to the President and . Gongress on 
the sithation regarding payment of Reparat;: -d States 


| poe ia APrioed Slaves t Tescendents. At the end Commission 
| | 
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: joperly esses: and evaluate the qualifications of the applicant. 
> lig Ramla ae “Section 7 a. ‘Sie to the requirement of special legislation 
ee in order to confer full citizenship rights upon Descendants of 


: _ United States. African Slaves tothe exclusion of such requirenents : 
fer: a ‘other people residing in territorial U.S. A., said deecen- 
Res - dance, ‘as a separate entity within the confines of this country, are 
pes hereby granted ‘the right of Self. Determination pursuant to the 
x il aU! utes et International Law, with all concommi tant rights and 
me ‘potvileges pertaining thereto. 
3 | b. ‘The rights and privileges of Self Determination shall be 
3 ‘extended by the provisions of this Act, wherein excluded by the — 
eS sravutee of International Law, to include specific freedoms, as ; 
| guaranteed all other americans, for United States African Slaves! 
Descendants. 
: A. Freedom of person ‘ 
1. Right to choose country in which to continue remaining 
life 
a. Choice of foreign country based on mutual consent oF 
. a: ann . country and U. S. African Slaves' Descendants 
eet’ b. Choice of United States of America based on acceptance 


a hoc ae into full citizenship status. 
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b. For prevention of education - $150,000.00 


@. Por destruction of heritage, name and culture - $150,000.00 
e. Por destruction of language - £150,000.00 
ff. Por damages: .fesulting from brutealities which inflict 

£750 ,000 00 stigma upon U. S. African Slaves' Descendants - 
@. F ag = and denial of citizenship Pights - 


$150,000.00 


| Section 9. All monies appropriated under the provisions of 
‘this act shall be paid excltisively to United States African slaves! 
Descendants from the United States Treasury pursuant to vouchers 


deeoued by the United States Government, 
ae No funds will be used for any public works projects by 


governmentel or private corporations or agencies. 

b. No private individuals or corporations or governmental 
agency shall redeive Compensation for the administration 
of daid monies to be paid to United States African Slaves' 

Descendants. 

| Seetion 10. All monies appropriated under the provisions of 

jl We Charl he tak free to the recipients thereof, who shall be 

‘ exelueively United States Slaves' Descendants of African origin. 

en as No United States African Slaves! Descendants shall be re- 


i to pay any tax,federal or local, to any governmental or 


“be We No agent, private or public, shall ‘ave the right of 


exploitetion of United States African < ae. — 
means whatsoever on the basis of their es 
peid Reparations and.money damages. 

Section-13. All funds for lega’ : ‘on 


- Qnd negotiation pertinent to the — 


provided by the United States 
Section 12. United St 


have the right of appeal to — 


Committee and the United Nations for aid in procuring Reparations 
in the form of money damages, and obthi ning rélief from genocidal 
oppression by the Government of the United States of America, as 
a result of Self Determination. | } 

Section 13: United States African Slaves' Destendants shall 

have the right ef appeal to independent governments of the Mother 

Country , Africa for aid in the rehabilitation of suth as shall 
desire and require such aid. 

‘Section 14. Such sums as are necessary to carry dut the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby authotised to be appropriated. 

Section 15. This Act shall become effective upon the date of 


its enactment. 


dons Comai¢tee for the Descendants of American 
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Fair Employment Practices Act 


Being Chapter 2181, P. L. 1949, as amended by Chapter 2735, P. L. 1951, 
and Chapter 2958, P. L. 1952. 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 
SECTION 1. Findings and Declaration of Policy. 


(A) The practice or policy of discrimination against individuals 
because of their race or color, religion, or country of ancestral origin is a 
matter of state concern. Such discrimination foments domestic strife 
and unrest, threatens the rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the 
state, and undermines the foundations of a free democratic state. The 
denial of equal employment opportunities because of such discrimination 
and the consequent failure to utilize the productive capacities of indi- 
viduals to their fullest extent deprive large segments of the population of 
the state of earnings necessary to maintain decent standards of living, 
necessitates their resort to public relief, and intensifies group conflicts, 
thereby resulting in grave injury to the public safety, health, and welfare. 


(B) Itis hereby declared to be the public policy of this state to foster 
the employment of all individuals in this state in accordance with their 
fullest capacities, regardless of their race or color, religion, or country 
of ancestral origin, and to safeguard their right to obtain and hold 
employment without such discrimination. 


(C) This act shall be deemed an. exercise of the police power of the 
state for the protection of the public welfare, prosperity, health, and peace 
of the people of the state. 


Sec. 2. Right to Equal Opportunities 


The right of all individuals in this state to equal employment oppor- 
tunities, regardless of race or color, religion, or country of ancestral 
origin, is hereby recognized as, and declared to be a civil right. 


Src. 3. Definitions. 


When used in this act 


(A) the term “person” includes one or more individuals, partner- 
ships, associations, organizations, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 
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(B) the term “employer” includes any person in this state employ- 
ing four or more individuals, and any person acting in the interest of an 
employer directly or indirectly, but does not include a religious, chari- 
table, fraternal, social, educational, or sectarian corporation or associa- 
tion not organized for private profit, other than labor organizations and 
non-sectarian corporations or organizations engaged in social service 


work. 


(C) the term “employee” does not include any individual employed 
by his parents, spouse, or child, or in the domestic service of any person. 


(D) the term “labor organization” includes any organization which 
exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of collective bargaining or of 
dealing with employers concerning grievances, terms or conditions of 
employment, or of other mutual aid or protection in relation to employ- 


ment. 


(E) the term “employment agency” includes any person under- 
taking with or without compensation to procure opportunities to work, 
or to procure, recruit, refer, or place employees. 


(F) the term “commission” means the Rhode Islatd commission 
against discrimination created by this act. 


(G) the term “discriminate” includes segregate or separate. 
Sec. 4. Unlawful Employment Practices. 
It shall be an unlawful employment practice: 


(A) for any employer (1) to refuse to hire any applicant for employ- 
ment because of his race or color, religion, or country of ancestral origin, 
or (2) because of such reasons, to discharge an employee or discriminate 
against him with respect to hire, tenure, compensation, terms, conditions 
or privileges of employment, or any other matter directly or indirectly 
related to employment, or (3) in the recruiting of individuals for employ- 
ment or in hiring them, to utilize any employment agency, placement 
service, training school or center, labor organization, or any other 
employee-referring source which such employer knows, or has reasonable 
cause to know, discriminates against individuals because of their race 
or color, religion, or country of ancestral origin ; 


(B) for any employment agency (1) to fail or refuse to classify 
properly or refer for employment or otherwise discriminate against any 
individual because of his race or color, religion, or country of ancestral 
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origin, or (2) for any employment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor organization, or any other employee-referring 
source to comply with an employer’s request for the referral of job appli- 
cants if such request indicates either directly or indirectly that such 
employer will not afford full and equal employment opportunities to 
individuals regardless of their race or color, religion, or country of 
ancestral origin ; 


(C) for any labor organization (1) to deny full and equal member- 
ship rights to any applicant for membership because of his race or color, 
religion, or country of ancestral origin, or (2) because of such reasons, 
to deny a member full and equal membership rights, expel him from 
membership, or otherwise discriminate in any manner against him with 
respect to his hire, tenure, compensation, terms, conditions or privileges 
of employment, or any other matter directly or indirectly related to 
membership or employment, whether or not authorized or required by 
the constitution or by-laws of such labor organization or by a collective 
labor agreement or other contract, or (3) to fail or refuse to classify 
properly or refer for employment, or otherwise to discriminate against 
any member because of his race, color, religion, or country of ancestral 
origin ; 


(D) except where based on a bona fide occupational qualification 
certified by the commission, for any employer or employment agency, 
labor organization, placement service, training school or center, or any 
other employee-referring source, prior to employment or admission to 
membership of any individual, to 


(1) elicit or attempt to elicit any information directly or indirectly 


. pertaining to his race or color, religion, or country of ancestral origin; 


(2) make or keep a record of his race or color, religion, or country 
of ancestral origin ; 


(3) use any form of application for employment, or membership 
blank containing questions or entries directly or indirectly pertaining to 
race or color, religion, or country of ancestral origin; 


(4) print or publish or cause to be printed or published any notice 
or advertisement relating to employment or membership indicating any 
preference, limitation, specification, or discrimination based upon race 
or color, religion, or country of ancestral origin ; 


(5) establish, announce, or follow a policy of denying or limiting, 
through a quota system or otherwise, employment or membership oppor- 
tunities of any group because of the race or color, religion, or country of 
ancestral origin of such group; 


(E) for any employer or employment agency, labor organization, 
placement service, training school or center, or any other employee- 
referring source to discriminate in any manner against any individual 
because he has opposed any practice forbidden by this act, or because 
he has made a charge, testified, or assisted in any manner in any investi- 
gation, proceeding, or hearing under this act. 


(F) for any person, whether or not an employer, employment agen- 
cy, labor organization, or employee, to aid, abet, incite, compel, or coerce 
the doing of any act declared by this section to be an unlawful employ- 
ment practice, or to obstruct or prevent any person from complying with 
the provisions of this act or any order issued thereunder, or to attempt 
directly or indirectly to commit any act declared by this section to be an 


unlawful employment practice. 
Src. 5. Rhode Island Commission Agaétnst Discrimimation. 


(A) There is hereby created a Rhode Island commission against 
discrimination to consist of five members to be appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the senate, one of whom shall be designated 
hy the governor as chairman. . 


(B) Of the members first appointed, one shall be appointed for a 
term of one year, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, 
one for a term of four years, and one for a term of five years, but their 
successors shall be appointed for terms of five years each, except that any 
member chosen to fill a vacancy occurring otherwise than by expiration 
of term shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. 


(C) Three members of said commission shall constitute a quorum 
for the purpose of conducting ‘the business thereof. A vacancy in said 
commission shall not impair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all the powers of the commission. 


(D) Each member of the commission shall receive a salary of not 
more than $2500.00 a year and shall also be entitled to his expenses actu- 
ally and necessarily incurred by him in the performance of his duties. All 
members of the commission shall be eligible for reappointment. 


(EK) Any member of the commission may be removed by the governor 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, misconduct or malfeasance in office, after 
being given a written statement of the charges and an opportunity to be 
heard publicly thereon. 


Sec. 6. Powers and Duties of the Commission. 


The commission shall have the following powers and duties: 


(A) to establish and maintain a principal office in the city of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and such other offices within the state as it may 
deem necessary ; 


(B) to meet and function at any place within the state; 


(C) td appoint a full-time executive secretary to the commission and 
determine his remuneration. The executive secretary shall be selected 
on the basis of being exceptionally well qualified by education, training, 
and experience impartially to enforce the provisions of this act so as to 
reduce and eliminate unlawful employment practices. The commission 
is also empowered to appoint such personnel as it shall deem necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of the act. Provided, however, that the provi- 
sions of chapter 661, of the public laws of 1939, as amended, shall not 
apply to the act. 


(D) to adopt, promulgate, amend, and rescind rules and regulations 
to effectuate the provisions of this act, and the policies and practice of 
the commission in connection therewith ; 


(E) to formulate policies to effectuate the purposes of this act; 


(F) to receive, investigate, and pass upon charges of unlawful 
employment practices; 


(G) to hold hearings, subpoena witnesses, compel their attendance, 
administer oaths, take the testimony of any person under oath, and, in 
connection therewith, to require the production for examination of any 
books and papers relating to any matter under investigation or in question 
before the commission. The commission may make rules as to the issuance 
of subpoenas by individual commissioners. Contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpoena issued pursuant to this section shall constitute a con- 
tempt punishable, upon the application of the commission, by the superior 
court in the county in which the hearing is held or in which the witness 
resides or transacts business. 


(H) to utilize voluntary and uncompensated services of private 
individuals and organizations as may from time to time be offered and 
needed. 
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(I) to create such advisory agencies and conciliation councils, local 
or state-wide, as will aid in effectuating the purposes of this act. The 
commission may itself, or it may empower these agencies and councils 
to (1) study the problems of discrimination in all or specific fields of 
human relationships when based on race or color, religion, or country 
of ancestral origin, and (2) foster through community effort or otherwise 
good will among the groups and elements of the population of the state. 
Such agencies and councils may make recommendations to the commis- 
sion for the development of policies and procedure in general. Advisory 
agencies and conciliation councils created by the commission shall be 
composed of representative citizens serving without pay, but with reim- 
bursement for actual and necessary traveling expenses. 


(J) to issue such publications and such results of investigations 
and research as in its judgment will tend to promote good will and mini- 
mize or eliminate discrimination based on race or color, religion, or 


country of ancestral origin. 


(KX) from time to time, but not less than once a year, to report to 
the legislature and the governor, describing the investigations, proceed- 
ings, and hearings the commission has conducted and their outcome, the 
decisions it has rendered, and the other work performed by it, and make 
recommendations for such further legislation, concerning abuses and 
discrimination based on race or color, religion, or country of ancestral 
origin, as may be desirable. 


Sec. 7. Educational Program. 


(A) In order to eliminate prejudice among the various ethnic groups 
in this state and to further good will among such groups, the commission 
and the state department of education are jointly directed to prepare 
a comprehensive educational program, designed for the students of the 
public schools of this state and for all other residents thereof, calculated 
to emphasize the origin of prejudice against minority groups, its harmful 
effects, and its incompatibility with American principles of equality and 
fair play. 


(B) The commission is hereby authorized to accept contributions 
from any person to assist in the effectuation of this section and may seek 
and enlist the cooperation of private charitable, religious, labor, civic, 
and benevolent organizations for the purposes of this section. 


Szc. 8. Prevention of Unlawful Employment Practices. 


(A) The commission is empowered and directed, as hereinafter 
provided, to prevent any person from engaging in unlawful employment 
practices, provided that before instituting the formal hearing authorized 
by this section it shall attempt, by informal methods of conference, per- 
suasion, and conciliation, to induce compliance with this act. 


(B) Upon the commission’s own initiative or whenever an aggrieved 
individual or an organization chartered for the purpose of combating 
discrimination or racism, or of safeguarding civil liberties, or of promot- 
ing full, free, or equal employment opportunities, such individual or 
organization being hereinafter referred to as the complainant, makes a 
charge to the commission that any employer, employment agency, labor 
organization, or person, hereinafter referred to as the respondent, has 
engaged or is engaging in unlawful employment practices, the commission. 
may initiate a preliminary investigation and if it shall determine after 
such investigation that it is probable that unlawful employment practices 
have been or are being engaged in, it shall endeavor to eliminate such 
unlawful employment practices by informal methods of conference, con- 
ciliation, and persuasion. Nothing said or done during such endeavors 
may be used as evidence in any subsequent proceeding. If after such 
investigation and conference, the commission is satisfied that any unlaw- 
ful employment practice of the respondent will be eliminated, it may, 
with the consent of the complainant, treat the complaint as conciliated, 
and entry of such disposition shall be made on the records of the com- 
mission. If the commission fails to effect the elimination of such unlawful 
employment practices and to obtain voluntary compliance with this act, 
or, if the circumstances warrant, in advance of any such preliminary 
investigation or endeavors, the commission shall have the power to issue 
and cause to be served upon any person or respondent a complaint stating 
the charges in that respect and containing a notice of hearing before the 
commission, a member thereof, or a hearing examiner at a place therein 
fixed to be held not less than ten days after the service of such complaint. 
Any complaint issued pursuant to this section must be so issued within 
one year after the alleged unfair employment practices were committed. 


(C) The commission, member thereof, or hearing examiner con- 
ducting the hearing shall have the power reasonably and fairly to amend 
any written complaint at any time prior to the issuance of an order based 
thereon. The respondents shall have like power to amend its answer to 
the original or amended complaint at any time prior to the issuance of 
such order. The commissioner assigned to the preliminary hearing of any 


if 


complaint shall take no part in the final hearing except as a witness upon 
competent matters and will have no part in the determination or decision 
of the case after hearing. 


(D) The respondent shall have the right to file an answer to such 
complaint, and shall appear at such hearing in person, or otherwise, with 
or without counsel to present evidence and to examine and cross-examine 


witnesses. 


(E) In any such proceeding the commission, its member, or its 
agent shall not be bound by the rules of evidence prevailing in the courts 
of law or equity. 


(F') The commission shall in ascertaining the practices followed by 
the respondent, take into account all evidence, statistical or otherwise, 
which may tend to prove the existence of a pre-determined pattern of 
employment or membership ; provided that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to authorize or require any employer or labor organization 
to employ or admit applicants for employment or membership in the 
proportion which their race or color, religion, or country of ancestral 
origin bears to the total population or in accordance with any criterion 
other than the individual qualifications of the applicant. 


(G) The testimony taken at the hearing shall be under oath and 
shall be reduced to writing and filed with the commission. Thereafter, 
in its discretion, the commission upon notice may take further testimony 
or hear argument. 


(H) If upon all the testimony taken the commission shall determine 
that the respondent has engaged in or is engaging in unlawful employ- 
ment practices, the commission shall state its findings of fact and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such respondent an order requiring such 
respondent to cease and desist from such unlawful employment practices, 
and to take such further affirmative or other action as will effectuate the 
purposes of this act, including, but not limited to hiring, reinstate- 
ment, or upgrading of employees with or without back pay, or admis- 
sion or restoration to union membership, including a requirement 
for reports of the manner of compliance. Upon the submission of such 
reports of compliance the commission, if satisfied therewith, may issue 
its finding that the respondent has ceased to engage in unlawful employ- 
ment practices. 


(I) If the commission shall find that no probable cause exists for 
crediting the charges, or, if upon all the evidence, it shall find that a 
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respondent has not engaged in unfair employment practices, the com- 
mission shall state its findings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on the complainant an order dismissing the said complaint as 
to such respondent. A copy of the order shall be delivered in all cases 
to the attorney general and such other public officers as the commission 
deems proper. 


(J) Until a transcript of the record in a case shall be filed in a court 
as hereinafter provided, the commission may at any time, upon reasonable 
notice, and in such manner as it shall deem proper, modify or set aside, 
in whole or in part, any of its finding or orders. 


(K) Until the commission shall determine that a cease and desist 
order shall be issued, no publicity shall be given to any proceedings 
before the commission, either by the commission or any employee thereof, 
the complainant, or the respondent, provided that the commission may 
publish the facts in the case of any complaint which has been dismissed. 


If any individual, prior to.resorting to the procedures established by 
this fact, shall wilfully make available for publication information pur- 
porting to establish an unlawful employment practice against him, he may 
not subsequently resort to the procedures established by this act. 


Sec. 9. Judicial Review and Enforcement. 


(A) Any complainant, intervener, or respondent claiming to be 
aggrieved by a final order of the commission may obtain judicial review 
thereof, and the commission may obtain an order of court for its enforce- 
ment, in a proceeding as provided in this section. Such proceeding shall 
be brought in the superior court of the state within any county wherein 
the unlawful employment practices which are the subject of the com- 
mission’s order were committed or wherein any respondent, required 
in the order to cease and desist from unfair employment practices or to 
take other affirmative action, resides or transacts business. 


(B) Such proceeding shall be initiated by the filing of a petition in 
such court, together with a transcript of the record upon the hearing 
before the commission, and the service of a copy of the said petition upon 
the commission and upon all parties who appeared before the commission. 
Thereupon the court shall have jurisdiction of the proceeding and of the 
questions determined therein, and shall have power to grant such tem- 
porary relief or restraining order as it deems just and proper, and to 
make and enter upon the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set forth 
in such transcript an order enforcing, modifying and enforcing as so 
modified, or setting aside in whole or in part the order of the commission. 
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(C) An objection that has not been urged before the commission, 
its member, or agent shall not be considered by the court, unless the 
failure or neglect to urge such objection shall be excused because of 
extraordinary circumstances. 


(D) If either party shall apply to the court for leave to adduce 
additional evidence and shall show to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evidence in the hearing before 
the commission, its member, or agent, the court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken before the commission, its member, or agent and to 
be made a part of the transcript. 


(E) The commission may modify its findings as to the facts, or 
make new findings, by reason of additional evidence so taken and filed. 
The commission shall file such modified or new findings and its recom- 
mendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its original 


order. 


(F) The jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive and its judgment 
and order shall be, when necessary, subject to review by the supreme 
court as provided by law, to which court appeal from such judgment and 
order may be made as provided by law. 


(G) The commission’s copy of the testimony shall be available at 
all reasonable times to all parties without cost for examination and for 
the purposes of judicial review of the order of the commission. The peti- 
tion shall be heard on the transcript of the record without requirement 


of printing. 
(H) The commission may appear in court by its own attorneys. 


(I) If no proceeding to obtain judicial review is instituted by a 
complainant, intervener, or respondent within thirty days from the serv- 
ice of an order of the commission pursuant to section 8 (H) hereof, the 
commission may obtain a decree of the court for the enforcement of 
such order upon showing that respondent is subject to the commission’s 
jurisdiction, and resides or transacts business within the county in which 
the petition for enforcement is brought. 


Sec. 10. Notices to be Posted. 


Every employer, employment agency, and labor union subject to 
this act shall post in a conspicuous place or places on his premises a 
notice to be prepared or approved by the commission, which shall set 
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forth excerpts of this act and such other relevant information which the 
commission deems necessary to explain the act. Any employer, employ- 
ment agency, or labor union refusing to comply with the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred 
dollars nor more than five hundred dollars. 


Sec. 11. Construction. 


The provisions of this act shall be construed liberally for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes thereof, and any law: inconsistent with any 
provision hereof shall not apply. Nothing contained in this act shall be 
deemed to repeal any of the provisions of any law of this state relating 
to discrimination because of race or color, religion, or country of ances- 


tral origin. 

Sec. 12. Separability. 

If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act or the applica- 
tion thereof.to any person or circumstance, shall, for any reason, be 
adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judg- 


ment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of this act or 
its application to other persons or circumstances, 


Sec. 13. Short Title. 
This act may be cited as the state fair employment practices act. 


Effective July 1, 1949 
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Statute on Public Accommodations 


Chapter 2958, P. L. 1952. 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 
SECTION 1. R. I. Commission Against Discrimination. 


The name of the commission created by chapter 2181 of the public 
laws, 1949, known and cited as the “State fair employment practices act,” 
as amended by chapter 2735 of the public laws, 1951, is hereby changed 
from “State fair employment practices commission” to “Rhode Island 
commission against discrimination.” 


Sec. 2. Policy; Unlawful Practices; and Definitions. 


Sec. 28 of chapter 606 of the general laws entitled “Offenses against 
the person” is hereby amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 28. 


“(A) All persons within the jurisdiction of this state shall be en- 
titled to the full and equal accommodations, advantages, facilities and 
privileges of any place of public accommodation, resort or amusement, 
subject only to the conditions and limitations established by law and 
applicable alike to all persons. 


“(B) No person, being the owner, lessee, proprietor, manager, super- 
intendent, agent or employee of any place of public accommodation, resort 
or amusement shall directly or indirectly refuse, withhold from or deny 
to any person on account of race or color, religion or country of ancestral 
origin any of the accommodations, advantages, facilities or privileges 
thereof, and no person shall directly or indirectly publish, circulate, issue, 
display, post or mail any written, printed or painted communication, 
notice or advertisement, to the effect that any of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities and privileges of any such place shall be refused, 
withheld from or denied to any person on account of race or color, re- 
ligion or country of ancestral origin, or that the patronage or custom 
thereat of any person belonging to or purporting to be of any particular 
race or color, religion or country of ancestral origin is unwelcome, 
objectionable or not acceptable, desired or solicited. The production of 
any such written, printed or painted communication, notice or advertise- 
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ment, purporting to relate to any such place and to be made by any person 
being the owner, lessee, proprietor, superintendent or manager thereof, 
shall be presumptive evidence in any action that the same was author- 


ized by such person. 


“(C) A place of public accommodation, resort or amusement within 
the meaning of this section shall be deemed to include, but not be limited 
to itins, taverns, road houses, hotels, whether conducted for the enter- 
tainment or accommodation of transient guests or of those seeking health, 
recreation or rest, restaurants, eating houses or any place where food 
is sold for consumption on the premises; buffets, saloons, barrooms, or 
any store, park or enclosure where spirituous or malt liquors are sold; 
ice cream parlors, confectioneries, soda fountains, and all stores where 
ice cream, ice and fruit preparations or their derivatives, or where 
beverages of any kind are retailed for consumption on the premises; 
retail stores and establishments, dispensaries, clinics, hospitals, rest 
rooms, bath houses, barber shops, beauty parlors, theatres, motion picture 
houses, music halls, airdromes, roof gardens, race courses, skating rinks, 
amusement and recreation parks, fairs, bowling alleys, golf courses, gym- 
nasiums, shooting galleries, billiard and pool parlors, swimming pools, 
seashore accommodations and boardwalk, public libraries; garages; all 
public conveyances operated on land, water or in the air as well as the 
stations and terminals thereof; public halls and public elevators of build- 
ings occupied by two or more tenants or by the owner and one or more 
tenants; and public housing projects. 


“(D) Nothing herein contained shall be construed to include any 
place of accommodation, resort or amusement which is in its nature 
distinctly private,” 


Sec. 3. Prevention of Unlawful Practices. 


Sec. 29 of chapter 606 of the general laws entitled “Offenses against 
the person” is hereby amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 29. 


“(A) The Rhode Island commission against discrimination is em- 
powered and directed, as hereinafter provided, to prevent any person 
from violating any of the provisions of section 28, provided that before 
instituting a formal hearing it shall attempt by informal methods of 
conference, persuasion and conciliation, to induce compliance with the 
said section. Upon the commission’s own initiative or whenever an 
aggrieved individual or an organization chartered for the purpose of 
combating discrimination or racism or of safeguarding civil liberties, 
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such individual vor organization being hereinafter referred to as the com- 
plainant, makes a charge to the said commission that any person, agency, 
bureau, corporation or association, hereinafter referred to as the respond- 
ent, has violated or is violating any of the provisions of section 28, the 
oa commission may proceed in the same manner and with the same 
powers as provided i in section 8 of chapter 2181 of the public laws, 1949, 
and the provisions of sections 6, 8 and 9 of chapter 2181 of the public 
laws, 1949, as to the powers, duties and rights of the commission, its 
members, hearing examiners, the complainant, respondent, interviewer 
and the court shall apply in any proceedings under this section. 


Src. 4. Construction. 


The provisions of this act shall be construed liberally for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes thereof, and any law inconsistent with any 
provisions hereof shall not apply. Nothing contained in this act shall be 
deemed to repeal any of the provisions of any law of this state relating 
to discrimination because of race or color, religion or country of ancestral 


origin. 
Sxc. 5. Separability. 


If any clause, sentence, paragraph or part of this act or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstances shall, for any reason, be 
adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment 
shall not affect, impair or invalidate the remainder of this act or its 


application to other persons or circumstances. 
Effective April 24, 1952 
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LEGISLATIVE OBSTRUCTION BY THE RULES COMMITTEE 
in the 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 


The Problem 


The Committee on Rules is supposed to direct the flow of bills 
to the floor of the House of Representatives by determining which 
goes first, This is a traffic policeman's function. The Committee 
has, however, taken to denying all passage to bills that it does 
not approve, It thus exercises veto power over the committees 

that conduct hearings and draft legislation on the basis of need 


and merit, 


The Committee's veto is exercised in several ways: 1) by 
voting down bills which are pending before it, as in the general 
aid to education bill and the Urban Affairs Department bill in 
1961; 2) by delay, i.e. not taking any action at all; 3) by 
refusing or delaying in giving a bill that has passed the House 
a rule to go to conference to iron out differences with the Senate 
version, The last technique was used, for example, to kill the 
Hawaii - Alaska statehood bill in the 83rd Congress and the aid to 
States for school construction in 1960, Sometimes the Rules 
Committee uses this veto power to Gemand that legislation be 
drafted in accordance with its own preferences, Thus, in 1962, it 
refused to clear the college aid bill until the Education & Labor 
Committee removed the scholarship provisions and, later, refused 
to allow the bill to go to conference until pronised that the | 
House conferees would not accept scholarship provisions without 


a separate House vote, 


The opposition to such veto power was expressed by the late 
Speaker, Sam Reyburn, on January 31, 1961 as follows: 


"After the legislative committees hold hearings, after 
executive session, when every i is dotted and every t 
is crossed, and when the chairman comes ... to the 
leadership of the House and wants a rule after all of 
that consideration, I think that the Committee on Rules 
should grant that rule whether its membership is for 
the bill or not. I think this House should be allowed 
On great measures to work its will, and it cannot work 
its will if the Committee on Rules is so constituted 

as not to allow the House to pass on those things." 


Prior to 1961, the Rules Committee had 8 Democrats and 4 
Republicans. Whenever 2 Southern Democrats voted with the 4 
Republicans, the resulting 6-to-6 tie prevented any action. 

a result of Mr. kayburn's. plea, 2 loyal Democrats and 1 
Republican were auded to the Committee. Thus, in case of the 
above cefection, the vote would be 8-to-7, It was by this narrow 
margin that the Kennedy administration hoped to pass its 
legislation, 


As 


Even with the enlarged Committee, however, the Adwinistration 
was rejected in two major denials (aid to education and urban 
affairs) and was blocked by inaction on 22 bills. Among the bills 
drafted and voted out by legislative committees and pigeon-—holed 
by the .inles Committee were: 


Federal aid for mass transportation systems; 

Youth employment, i.e. youth conservation corps and 
public service by unemployed youths in urban areas; 

Grants for uedical and dental school construction, loans 
for medical-dental students and money for health 
facilities; 

Three bills on migrant workers, passed by the Senate and 
reported by the House committee. These were on 
education, registration of contractors and a 


citizens council; 


ee 

Grants for state occupational safety programs; 

Grants for training teachers and for adult education 
at colleges; 

Establish Federal Equal smployment Opportunities Committee; 

Provide at least 6th grade education for acults; 

Cut off grants to land-grant colleges & ‘federally impacted" 
programs practicing racial discrimination; 

Pernit withholding of city income taxes from federal 
payrolls; 

Limit liability of shin owners for injuries to long- 
shorenen; 

Amend Davis-Bacon Act to include fringe benefits as 
part of the locally prevailing wages; 

Safety regulations for suall coal mines; 

Grants for education of exceptional children and for 
vocational rehabilitation for adults, 


The Proposed Remedy 


To meet the problem of the Rules Committee obstruction, 
bi-partisan liberals are proposing a package of 3 amendments to 
the rules which the House of Representatives will consider on its 
Opening day, January 9, 1963, It is assumed that a motion will 
be made for the House to adovt the Rules of the 86th Congress, 
which sat in 1959-60, There will probably be an effort to compel 
a vote on the old rules without allowing any amendments. This 
effort must be defeated and this will probably be the first con- 
tested vote, If the liberals win this vote, they expect to offer 
these amendments to correct blockage by the Rules Committee, 


The 15 tiember Rules Comnittee 


The enlargement of the Committee was for only the last Congress 
and Howarc Smith has already announced his intention to seek a 
reduction to the former size, with the usual 6-to-6 tie on 
controversial legislation, It seems clear that the enlargement 
of 1961 must be repeated and made vermanent in 1963, for the 
reasons which Speaker Rayburn indicated, 


The 21 day Rule 


As indicated previously, even the enlarged Rules Committee 
was able to defeat two major bills and pigeon-hole 22 others in the 
past Congress, The 8—to-7 majority was too small, [It is there- 
fore suggested that the 21 day rule of the 8lst Congress be re- 
adopted. This rule worked very well in 1949-50 in bringing in- 
portant measures to the floor of the House for a vote, 


This addition to the House rules would provide that after the 
Committee on Rules had failed to report a bill or resolution for 
<-l calendar days, then, on the proper discharge days, the chairman 
of the legislative committee reporting the bill, or the ranking 
committee nember supporting the bill, could call up the bill or 
resolution and move its adoption by the House and that the Speaker 
of the House should recognize the House i.ember seeking recognition 
for this purpose, 


In this manner, the House itself couJ]Jd make its own 
decisions on the recommendations made to it by its legislative 


committee, 
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The 7 day rule on Conference Reports 


In most cases, the bills passed by the House and the Senate 
differ in their vrovisions, Some differences are major; some 
are minor, The procedure is to send the bill to a conference 
between conferees appointed by the Senate and by the House who 
work out a coupromise that is then referred to the Senate and 
the House for respective approval or disapproval. This stage 
in a bill's life is often toward the end of a congressional 
session when time is short and arbitrary obstruction can be 
fatal, If either body fails to appoint conferees, the bill 
hangs in abeyence until it dies at the end of the Congress, 


One improvement suggested by bi-partisan liberals concerns 
those bills which have been written and recommended by a House 
legislative committee, considered in the Committee of the ‘hole, 
passed the House anc then passed by the Senate and returned with 
amendments providing for different expenditures or other different 
provisions, Such bills may go to a conference upon unanimous 
consent from the House members or upon a rule from the .ztules 
Committee, Here the latter committee can exercise a veto by 
failing to give a rule, 


The recommendation is that after 7 legislative days of 
inaction by the .iules Committee, it would be in order for the 
chairman or the ranking member of the legislative committee 
supporting the bill to move for consideration of the bill, and 
the need for conferees, by the House itself. In this manner, 
the entire House would decide whether to send the bill to 
conference, 


Hitt 


* For further information, see the address by 

- Congressman Reuss on September 17, 1962 (Page 18567 

of the Congressional Record); the September 14 issue 

of Congressional Quarterly; and various materials 

issued by the Democratic Study Group and the Legislative 
Reference Service, 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK BERNARD J. RUGGIERI 
ASSISTANT TO THE MAYOR 
TEN EYCK HOTEL 


ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR ALBANY, NEW YORK ! 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF 


AN ACT TO amend the social welfare law, in relation to avoidance of abuses in 
connection with rent paid by recipients of public assistance. 


The object of this bill is to amend Section 143-b of the Social Welfare 
Law, which relates to the authority of public welfare officials to withhold 
rents in cases of recipients of public assistance who are tenants in buildings 
in which dangerous violations exist, so as to provide that a landlord shall 
not be entitled to a money judgment against such tenant, or to an order of 
eviction, on the basis of non-payment of rent for any period during which there 
was outstanding any dangerous violation in the building. 


In enacting Section 143-b of the Social Welfare Law (Laws of 1962,¢.997) 
the Legislature found and declared that "certain evils and abuses exist which 
have caused many tenants, who are welfare recipients, to suffer untold 
hardships, deprivation of services and deterioration of housing facilities 
because certain landlords have been exploiting such tenants by failing to make 
necessary repairs and by neglecting to afford necessary services in violation 
of the laws of the state. Consequently, in the public interest, the necessity 
for the enactment of the provisions of this act is hereby declared as a matter 
of legislative determination". Subdivision 5 of Section 143-b provides that 
the existence of such violation constitutes a valid defense in any action or 
summary proceeding against the welfare recipient for non-payment of rent. 
Subdivision 6 provides in part: "Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
public welfare department from making provision for payment of the rent which 
was withheld pursuant to this section upon proof satisfactory to it that the 
foregoing violations were cleared." 


Judicial opinions have interpreted Section 143-b as to automatically 
entitle a landlord to recover rent so withheld if he establishes at the trial 
that the violations (no matter how serious they were nor for what length of 
time they existed) were cleared, even after the summary proceedings were 
initiated. (Sterling 1373 Corporation v. Ramos, Civil Court, Kings Oo., 
Williams J., N.Y.L.J., 1/23/63, p. 18 col.3F, Milchman v, Rivera, 240 NYS 2d 


859). This interpretation denies to the public welfare official the discretion 
to withhold rent absolutely in cases in which "slumlords" have permitted 
dangerous conditions to exist without making any serious efforts to remove then, 
There is thus no penalty for prolonged exploitation by landlords and they are 
afforded no worse treatment than the landlord from whom rent was withheld 
because of temporary conditions beyond his control or under circumstances which 


did not render him culpable. 


The proposed amendment would make it clear that the landlord is not 
legally entitled to payment of rent withheld for the period during which a 
violation which is dangerous, hazardous or detrimental to life or health 
existed. It would restore to the public welfare official the discretion to 
differentiate between those landlords who are not guilty of censurable conduct 
and those who have exploited their tenants for extended periods and who, but 
for the remedies provided under this statute, would probably have continued to 


do so, 


The amendment would substantially increase the effectiveness of the 
statute sought to be amended. 


Accordingly, it is requested that this bill be favorably reported out 
of Committee and enacted into law, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bernard J. Ruggieri 
Assistant to the Mayor 
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FOREWORD 


The reality of unemployment for Negroes in the United States was 
apparent during the recent recession when twice as many Negroes as whites 
were without jobs. An equally important fact of our national life is the 
under-employment of Negroes. These twin problems have moral, social, 
and economic consequences. In the words of a recent Report of the U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights: 


Denial of employment because of the color of a person’s skin, his 
faith, or his ancestry is a wrong of manifold dimensions. On the per- 
sonal plane, it is an affront to human dignity. On the legal plane, in 
many cases, it is a violation of the Constitution, of legislation, or of 
national policy. On the economic and social plane, discrimination may 
result in a waste of human resources and an unnecessary burden to 
the community. 


Employment discrimination against Negroes is serious throughout the 
nation. In the South it can be particularly harsh. This publication is a 
report on how this discrimination affects Negroes, and the city of which 
they are a part. Houston, the largest city in the South, with a fifth of its 
population Negro, is the first of several cities to be included in this series 
on The Negro and Employment Opportunities in the South. The tone of the 
report is well reflected in its opening statement. The waste of Negro man- 
power is described as “enormous” in Houston, deriving from the educa- 
tional, economic, occupational, and social deprivations of Negroes. The 
report raises the question: How long can this city and others like it continue 
to pay the price for unequal opportunities? 


Interviews upon which the material in this report is based were carried 
out during the summer of 1961. Co-sponsor of the study is the Houston 
Council on Human Relations; it joins with us in acknowledging the contri- 
bution not only of Dr. Art Gallaher, Jr., and the crew of devoted interview- 
ers in Houston who assisted him, but also that of Dr. C. H. Parrish of the 
University of Louisville, whose counsel and guidance were invaluable 
throughout the course of the study. 


James A. Moss 
Director of Research 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
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Consider the case of Lewis X, age 33. A native of Detroit, 
Michigan, with an engineering degree from a Michigan university, he 
is married to a Houston girl whom he met while in the Air Force 
during World War II. Just after his graduation from college his wife's 
father became ill, and it was necessary for the young couple to return 
to Houston. Lewis’ attempts to find employment as an engineer in 
local firms failed. There were vacancies for engineers; he tried private 
employment agencies which listed openings and company personnel 
offices whenever these were known. Personnel offices seemed, in his 
words, to regard him as “a freak,” and employment agencies offered 
little encouragement. He finally took a job as a garage clean-up man; 
he held similar positions for three years. The problem was finally 
resolved with the death of his wife’s father, ending his obligations in 
Houston. 


Another example is more typical. A college student lacking 18 
hours of graduating with a degree in chemistry dropped out of school 
in order to earn tuition money. Hearing that a major oil company did 
not discriminate in its hiring practices, he applied for a temporary 
job as a laboratory assistant. In his first contact he was advised that 
there was such a vacancy. The personnel manager was not in, how- 
ever, and he returned the following day for an interview. He was 
then informed that the job had been filled, and he was advised to 
“go into teaching.” 


Later, the student learned of a job, listed with an employment 
agency, for a young man with a background in chemistry. Telephon- 
ing the agency, he was told to “come right over.”’ When he arrived 
half an hour later, he was ushered into a segregated waiting room, 
and then informed that the position had been filled. He called another 
agency which had four listings for laboratory assistants, made an 
appointment, and arrived at that agency “within ten minutes.’ The 
receptionist related an unusual occurrence: They had just filled all 
four jobs. As the student started to leave, however, she told him 
confidentially that the agency did not place Negroes. He called on 
several other agencies, receiving the same treatment. Some interview- 
ers gave him the advice received earlier: “Go into teaching.” This, 
everyone seemed to agree, was the best job opportunity in the city of 
Houston for a Negro with an education in chemistry. 


The case of Miss Pauline Y illustrates several facets of racial 
discrimination. Pauline, now 29, was born and reared in Houston, 
and educated in its public schools. She was graduated from West 
- Virginia State College in 1955 with a degree in business administra- 
tion. For two years after her graduation she operated her own credit 
and collection agency. Deciding that she would rather do something 
more creative, in 1958 she entered the New York School of Interior 
Design, graduating two years later with a “B’ average. She returned 
to Houston, qualified to do commercial and residential interiors, 
decoration “renderings” from floor plans, and various kinds of display 
layout work. She prefers a job as window designer in a large depart- 
ment store, but as a second choice would like to design office and 
commercial interiors. As far as she knows, she is the only Negro in 
the state of Texas who is a professionally trained interior decorator. 
She is a member of the National Society of Interior Designers and on 
the mailing list of the society’s Texas division. 


In the summer of 1960 she began to look for a position in Hous- 
ton. She wrote letters to principal firms, asking for an interview and 
providing a profile of her education, interests, and personal back- 
ground, and a list of professional references. Contacts were made with 
large department and furniture stores and interior design firms. She 
received only one reply and that from one of the city’s leading furni- 
ture stores. The store had no immediate opening, she was told, but 
her letter would be put on file. 


She then decided on a more direct approach and called on sev- 
eral firms to arrange interviews with their personnel directors. She 
obtained an interview with only one firm, the furniture store previ- 
ously mentioned, but she was told that “‘we’ll call you if we need 
you”; she did not hear from them. She again sought an interview with 
one of Houston’s largest department stores. The receptionist, after 
trying to discourage her, finally arranged an appointment with the 
personnel manager. When she arrived for the appointment, he was in 
a meeting; this happened three times. Other firms with advertisements 
in local papers for interior decorators handled her case in the same 
way. A representative of the American Friends Service Committee 
appealed to a number of department stores to consider her applica- 
tion, since they apparently had openings. It was pointed out that she 
could work as a window dresser, which would involve mainly after 
hours work, and would therefore have no contact with white custom- 
ers, but the plea was to no avail. None of the firms approached 
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admitted that Negroes are not considered for the type of work for 
which Miss Y was applying. Discouraged in Houston, she is contem- 
plating a move to the West Coast. 


No thoughtful Southerner today denies that discrimination against 
Negroes exists in employment throughout the South and that this is morally 
wrong. But how widespread is the practice? how militant? Is there change 


on the way? if so, in which areas? 


A survey in Houston, Texas—the South’s largest city and one of its 
most cosmopolitan—discloses a story that, while not without certain 
brighter spots, is undoubtedly discouraging. 


The picture that emerges from this brief survey is clearly delineated. 
Discriminatory conditions which materially affect occupational opportunity 
begin early for Houston Negroes. They are barred from the city’s only 
full-time vocational high school, and vocational courses offered in their 
own schools are limited to skills which the school system defines as most 
appropriate for them as adults. Industry, for its part, feels little obligation 
either to employ Negroes at jobs for which they have training or to provide 


in-service training. 


If by considerable personal sacrifice or, perhaps, fortuitous circum- 
stances a Houston Negro is motivated to acquire vocational skills, achieve 
a college education and professional status, he is likely to be rejected 
because of “local custom.”’ Consequently, to be employed on equal status 
with whites in any capacity becomes a “major break-through.” 


To say that this is morally wrong and not in accord with a democratic 
society is to state the obvious. Furthermore, it is fallacious to justify the 
status quo on grounds that change will be too disruptive, either for an 
individual firm or the Houston business community at large. Such argu- 
ments rest on the false premise that social change of this magnitude costs 
too great a price—that in the interest of harmony the status quo should be 
maintained. This premise and the arguments which derive from it ignore 
the price which the community now pays by keeping one fifth of its popu- 
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lation at an educational, occupational, economic, and social disadvantage. 
The waste in Houston is enormous. 


Adequately educated Negroes should attain better paying jobs and 
thereby contribute greater talent, more taxes, and greater dignity and ma- 
turity to one of the South’s leading industrial cities. The question remains: 
How long can this city and others like it continue to pay the price for 
unequal opportunities? 


TRAINING THE MAN FOR THE EXISTING JOB, 
NOT THE DREAM 


The survey reveals an extremely pragmatic attitude on the part of 
school officials in regard to vocational training in the Houston Independent 
School System. The only vocational high school in the city—San Jacinto 
High, an all-white institute—offers full, three-year courses in air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration mechanics, automotive mechanics, drafting, ma- 
chine shop, photography, printing, radio, television, and welding. None of 
these courses is taught in the five Negro high schools. 


Officials justify the practice on the grounds that “it would be waste- 
ful . . . to educate a student for admission to a craft or trade that is not 
open to him.” Further, they point with some pride to the fact that Negroes 
are offered two years of training in floriculture, commercial cooking and 
baking, cleaning and pressing, and trade dressmaking, courses which are 
not taught in white schools. 


However, at least one school board member, Mrs. Charles White, is 
not convinced that the policy of orienting vocational courses toward job 
availability in the immediate area is either just or wise. 


“Tt is our obligation,” she recently told the school board, “to provide 
education for Houston children, and it is not our problem to say what 
they will do with it.” 


Distributive education, an apprentice program under which students 
attend school part time while gaining experience and training in actual job 
situations, has been eminently successful for white students. In the one 
Negro school where offered, however, it has proved ineffective. School 
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officials interviewed blame this on the Negro business community which 
they say is uncooperative. Negro leaders say there are not enough Negro- 
owned businesses to support the program alone. Certainly few attempts are 
made by school officials to place Negroes in apprentice positions with 
white firms, for this would be against “local custom.” 


Vocational guidance counseling in both white and Negro schools is 
considered inadequate by many guidance specialists in the community. 
The counselor-student ratio in the Houston public schools is normally one 
counselor per 800 students. Little interest has been shown in improving 
the figure in order to receive federal funds, for federal aid is viewed with 
suspicion by the school authorities. 


TAKING THE FIRST STEP IS THE MOST DIFFICULT 


A Negro youth discovers in Houston that white employers place 
little premium on his high school diploma. Without it, he may find a job 
as a porter, a grocer carry-out boy, or a drugstore delivery clerk; with it, 
he may go to work as a truck driver or stock clerk. In either event, there 
is little opportunity for advancement. In view of this, Negro students often 
feel little incentive to finish school. “Why go to school?” one asked a 
vocational counselor. “You have to go through the back door anyway!” 


Even with a college degree many Negroes find they must accept jobs 
far below their training. One vocational counselor told an interviewer that 
he personally knows women with several years of college who are working 
as housemaids. 


The Texas Employment Commission appears to be seriously con- 
cerned about the Negro employment situation in Houston. It has abolished 
segregated waiting rooms for those seeking employment, and its staff 
includes Negro interviewers and clerks, as well as janitors. In the main, 
however, Negro interviewers and clerks work with Negro applicants only. 


Recently, the Commission has begun a new program, for which it is 
receiving federal aid, to upgrade Negro employment. The method here is 
to select outstanding applicants and attempt to place them in jobs from 
which they are presently barred. So far, the program has not overcome any 
important barriers. A spokesman for the agency says that Negroes seeking 
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first-time jobs have usually exhausted other methods before applying, and, 
therefore, take whatever is available. He believes that summer jobs are the 
most difficult for Negroes to find, even when they have college degrees; 
schoolteachers, for example, must often take work as domestics or cafe 
waitresses during the summer. 


DETOURS AND DEAD ENDS TO JOB PLACEMENT, 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING, AND ADVANCEMENT 


JOB PLACEMENT. An official at a major oil and gas firm expresses 
an attitude fairly typical of a number of Houston industrialists. He reports 
that his company hires Negroes “only for the type of work which they 
normally do in this locality,” that is, menial work. There are no Negroes 
employed, for instance, in any clerical, supervisory, middle management, 
or managerial position. Significant, too, is the official’s statement that “we 
could not do any different if we wanted to.” He feels that there are not 
enough white employees willing to work with Negroes, conceding—which 
he seems inclined to do—that qualified Negro employees can be found. 
One recurring theme in his observations, however, and in those of other 
white employers interviewed, is that intelligent Negroes do not wish to 
train themselves for professions which, due to local prejudices, they are 
not allowed to practice in predominantly white industries. He believes that 
a young Negro, for example, asks himself, “Do I know a Negro geologist?” 
and the answer being “No,” elects to enter some other field, such as 
medicine, the ministry, or teaching. 


The same official illustrates what he believes to be his company’s 
fundamentally liberal views by reference to non-segregated fountains and 
rest rooms. However, when queried as to eating facilities, he admits that 
here the company follows “local custom.” Yet he points out that in the 
company’s pipeline stations, where the number of Negroes employed is 
relatively small, all employees share eating facilities, rest rooms, and water 
fountains. 


Specific jobs actually open to Negroes in the companies surveyed are, 
with a few notable exceptions, menial. To cite only a few representative 
examples: 


A large retail store hires Negroes only in such jobs as drivers, 
delivery boys, maids, and dishwashers. Recently, however, the store 
upgraded a Negro to saleswoman in the ladies ready-to-wear depart- 
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A steel company which does government contract work employs 
both skilled and unskilled Negro workers, but has no Negro super- 
visors in either category. There are Negro office porters, but no 
Negro is employed in a white collar job. 


An oil equipment firm employs Negroes only in service jobs, 
such as cleaners and porters. 


A major insurance company employs no Negroes in any capac- 
ity. 


Another retail store, a branch of a national chain, employs 
Negro “stock pullers” in its service division and Negro maids and 
janitors in its retail outlet. 


Despite a company policy of non-discriminatory hiring practices 
an oil development firm reports that it employs no Negroes in any 
professional or clerical capacity. 


Negroes and whites, in a large mail-order house, do not work 
together in any way. There are no Negro helpers on delivery or 
transport trucks, and the company will not consider hiring a Negro 
to repair household appliances, for fear that white housewives would 
not allow Negro repairmen into their homes. In short, the store assists 
in perpetuating local discriminatory patterns in all its employment 
practices. 


The one contact made where considerable effort is expended to elimi- 
nate discrimination in practice as well as in theory is the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration hospital. Here several programs are offered, open to Negroes and 
whites alike. The hospital now employs or has employed in the past Negro 
dieticians, administrators, laboratory technicians, doctors, and nurses. The 
only limitation on the hiring of Negro employees, a hospital official reports, 
is the lack of qualified personnel. (Here it seems pertinent to recall the 
Houston School Board’s policy of limiting vocational training to crafts and 
trades “open” to Negroes, and to inquire where discrimination actually 
begins. In many cases an employer obviously uses the lack of qualified 
personnel as an excuse to keep from upgrading or hiring Negroes, but 
from all indications the hospital official was sincere. ) 


A talk with a union official reveals a company policy in one petroleum 
firm which in principle is not discriminatory, but in practice turns out to 
be. Although the union contract specifies that any union man can bid for 
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any job for which he qualifies, regardless of race, the company policy 
prohibits the promotion of any employee who does not have a high school 
education. Since the company in fact rarely hires Negro high school gradu- 
ates, this rule effectively eliminates most Negro employees from promotion 
consideration. To date, the union has succeeded in upgrading only one 
Negro. Segregation is in force on all levels at this firm, including rest rooms 
and eating facilities. And, with the exception of the one Negro who has 
been upgraded, no Negro works on an equal status with a white man. 


Menial labor in Houston—and, indeed, throughout the South—is 
generally regarded as “Negro work.” Included in this category are house- 
hold domestics, yardmen, sweepers, porters, and garbage collectors. Ne- 
groes predominate as folders in laundries—hot and strenuous work paying 
$25.00 for a 50-hour week—and as shirt press operators, considered by 
laundry owners as highly skilled work. 


The jobs from which Negroes are barred either explicitly or tacitly 
may be said generally to include any that would place them in direct 
competition with whites or that would lead to supervision over whites. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. Once a Negro finds a job, however menial, 
what are his chances in Houston of receiving additional training to qualify 
him for higher level jobs or better pay? To answer this question major 
employers in the Houston area were questioned. 


Some officials were reluctant to reply. One expressed the fear that he 
might one day “pick up one of those New York newspapers and find the 
store’s name splashed all over it.” However, he indicated that his store 
does have a training program, primarily for buyers and other store execu- 
tives, from which Negroes are excluded. As for labor union activity, he 
says, “We just don’t permit that kind of thing.” 


Several other firms were equally non-communicative. The local rep- 
resentative of a nationwide mail-order house, for example, explained that 
his company has a rigid policy against giving out information on employee 
relations; he did state, however, that the company has no in-service training 
programs, in either its retail or service division, for whites or Negroes. 


Under a union contract signed in 1956, job classifications at a Hous- 
ton steel company are no longer racially segregated. The company offers 
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an in-service training program, and most Negro employees have taken 
advantage of the opportunity it presents. Moving upward in an all-white 
group is probably the greatest obstacle a Negro faces in achieving promo- 
tion. 


One leading oil and gas firm has intra-company training programs, 
but only for accounting department employees and for supervisors on the 
middle management level. There are, however, no Negroes employed on 
the supervisory level and none working in the company’s accounting de- 
partment. 


An industrial arts specialist with some practical experience in the field 
of human relations believes that if Negroes press for admission into intra- 
company training programs many firms will accept them. He cites his 
experience with the local branch of a large oil company. Until 1958, the 
company excluded Negro service station operators from its training pro- 
gram, but in that year, working with Negro operators and company offi- 
cials, he succeeded in integrating the company’s dealer training course. It 
has since remained integrated, with no apparent difficulties. 


ADVANCEMENT. Aside from the intra-company training programs, 
what are a Negro’s chances of advancing to a position of more responsi- 
bility and better pay in the Houston area? 


A steel firm refers to its 1956 union contract, which guarantees union 
employees the right to bid for any job for which they can qualify, but the 
company concedes that there are no Negro supervisors. It does employ 
Negro “lead men,” a semi-supervisory position. Negroes succeed whites in 
these jobs, and whites succeed Negroes. Seniority rights are protected by 
the union contract without regard to race. 


Most local industrialists apparently believe, if they think of the matter 
at all, that the advancement of Negroes into previously all-white positions 
must be approached with great caution. They fear that moving too rapidly 
will arouse resentment among white employees and violence “on the 
nature of Little Rock” will result. This in turn, they think, could frighten 
away prospective industries from Houston. 


An Official in an oil industry service company states that Negroes do 
hold skilled shop jobs, but none has yet advanced to a supervisory post. 
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The feeling that this would stir resentment among white workers appears 
to govern company policy in this regard. 


_ In one large oil and gas firm, Negroes and whites are not in compe- 
tition for jobs in any field. A Negro may become a supervisor of other 
Negroes, but in no case would he supervise whites. 


A local outlet of a large national retail chain has no policy for up- 
grading Negro employees. Thus, there are no Negro supervisors or fore- 
men. At one time there was an attempt to make a Negro a supervisor over 
other Negroes; white employees complained, and the attempt was aban- 
doned. 


One observer of the Houston labor scene believes that many—perhaps 
a majority oi—Houston employers have adopted a “wait-and-see” attitude 
in regard to elevating Negroes to responsible positions on equal status with 
whites. It is his feeling that break-throughs are imminent in many indus- 
tries and that once they are achieved “the rest will depend on the market- 
able skills which the Negroes possess.” He feels that too many Negroes 
use race as an excuse for lack of promotion on the job; with the changing 
conditions it is his opinion that Negroes who are well qualified now have 
“a good chance of selling themselves.” 


An ex-employee of the Houston Post Office told an interviewer that 
the “rule of three” (by which a post is filled from the three persons making 
the highest scores on a given Civil Service examination) is often used to 
the disadvantage of Negroes. It is, in fact, remarkable how often in Hous- 
ton, as throughout the country, the “rule of three” is alleged by Negroes to 
be manipulated for a discriminatory purpose. One case in particular was 
cited in Houston. There was a supervisory opening in a division in which 
two Negroes had top seniority. Ordinarily, seniority is the determining 
factor in filling openings, but in this instance it was decided that an exami- 
nation should be given. As a result, a white man was promoted; scores of 
the examination were never released. 


Data from a number of sources reveal that in seeking transfers to 
more desirable jobs, Negroes are frequently the victims of subtle discrimi- 
nation. In the post office, there are many jobs which, when openings occur, 
presumably go to the best qualified senior employee who bids for the 
position. However, it is alleged that some administrators, anticipating 
openings in preferred jobs, informally transfer a white employee into the 
position in order to prepare him by experience and qualification for per- 
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THE TWO FACES OF THE UNION 


In the role of organized labor in Houston’s Negro employment scene 
contradictory patterns seem intertwined. One local denies Negroes mem- 
bership altogether; a second accepts them on terms of total equality; and 
a third grants only provisional status. It is also quite apparent that union 
leadership is much more liberal on race issues than is the rank and file. 
Organized labor is weaker in Houston and other southern cities than in 
midwestern and northeastern cities of comparable size. In general, unions 
with an earlier CIO affiliation seem more inclined toward a liberal policy 
than those identified with the old AFL. The county labor council is inte- 
grated, and Negro and white members sit together in Labor Hall. 


Some of the unions interviewed which admit Negro members on an 
integrated basis are seamen, telephone workers, roofers, cement masons, 
city firemen, clerks, drivers, and steelworkers. Those that admit Negroes 
only in separate units are machinists, longshoremen, railway carmen, and 
railway clerks. Some of those which ban Negro membership under all 
circumstances are plumbers, house painters, millwrights, sheet-metal work- 
ers, lathers, carpenters, bricklayers, boilermakers, and printers. 


One union official told an interviewer that practically all residential 
construction in the city is done by non-union contractors. This, he feels, 
benefits Negro labor, for Negroes are denied admission into most of the 
building trades unions. Yet he concedes that most house construction is 
performed by whites, and work crews are seldom integrated. 


In the unions which are integrated few white members seem greatly 
resentful toward Negro members. A white officer of a seaman’s union, in 
fact, expressed pride in his union’s policy of non-discrimination. Pointing 
to Negroes and whites in the hiring hall, playing cards, eating, and talking 
amicably, he told the interviewer, “Color doesn’t rub off. We hire and fire 
Negroes without regard to color.” 


In the segregated musicians’ union some white members resent the 
union’s refusal to admit competent Negro musicians. Pay scales in both 
units are approximately the same, and relations between the two are good. 
White musicians play in clubs over which the Negro union has jurisdiction, 
just as Negro musicians—who are more in demand for jazz, spirituals, 
swing, and rock and roll—play in clubs over which the white union has 
jurisdiction. The fact that Negro musicians are strictly limited to the field 
of popular music and thus are barred from the Houston Symphony Orches- 
tra is a condition about which members of both groups complain. 
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EMERGING OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Is employment by local and federal governments equally available to 
Negroes and whites? 


On the local level, Negroes feel that the situation is improving—not 
much, but improving nevertheless. Only a few years ago, there were no 
Negroes with white collar jobs in the Houston city government. While 
there is only a negligible number now holding such jobs, an effort is being 
made to increase that amount. In addition, other job opportunities are 
gradually developing. This fall, for example, for the first time, two Negro 
school policemen have been hired; heretofore, all policemen at school 
crossings were white. 


Recently, the city for the first time in its history hired Negro process 
servers. Out of 34 posts, four were filled by Negroes. Also recently, a 
Negro woman was hired in the mayor’s office as a secretary-clerk. The 
city’s first Negro school board member was elected a few years ago. 


In October, 1961 a Negro was appointed as an Assistant Attorney on. 
the U. S. District Attorney’s staff, an appointment representing the most 
notable break-through thus far for the Negro legal community in Houston. 


THE DILEMMA OF WHERE TO TRAIN 
FOR NEW JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Investigation of opportunities in Houston for Negroes to learn new 
jobs reveals a pattern of inconsistency. Of ten business schools inter- 
viewed, five are open only to white students and two to Negroes only. One 
school, which specializes in business machine operations, indicates that 
“all qualified applicants would be considered,” but no Negroes have sought 
admission. A school engaged in training medical secretaries reports a 
similar situation: One of its classes voted to accept a Negro, should one 
apply; however, the only prospective Negro student to consider the school 
ultimately decided not to enroll. The only business school in the city which 
admits students of all races has an approximate enrollment of two Negroes 
to one white. 


One floral design school has a policy of non-discrimination, and stu- 
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dents of both races are freely accepted. The same is true of the one school 
of mortuary science queried. This school offers training in embalming, 
funeral direction, medical technology, and X-ray technology. Approxi- 
mately one fourth of its enrollment is Negro. 


In other vocational areas, opportunities for training are more re- 
stricted. Interviews with four modeling schools reveal that no Negroes are 
admitted as students. Of seven technical schools offering courses in elec- 
tronics, air conditioning, refrigeration, and drafting, five admit white 
students only; one will “consider” students of all races; and another will 
set up a special class for Negroes, if a sufficient number of applications 
are received. One of two commercial art schools interviewed admits white 
students only, and in the other a home study course is the only work 
offered for Negroes. 


Barber and beauty schools in Houston are segregated. Of the three 
barber schools visited, two admit only whites, and one admits Negroes only. 
Eleven beauty schools were investigated; of this number eight restrict 
admission to whites, and three accept Negroes only. 


All five hospitals offering nurses training state unequivocally that they 
admit no Negroes; one does train nurses’ aides on an integrated basis, 
however. Discrimination in hospital training is apparent in areas other 
than that of nursing. Interviewers talked with representatives from six 
hospitals which offer courses in medical technology, histology, clinical 
pathology, and X-ray technology. Four of these institutions bar Negroes; 
one offers training in advanced medical technology, for which all qualified 
applicants are considered; the sixth indicates that it admits all qualified 
students to an X-ray training course and, in addition, has one opening a 
year for a Negro student in medical technology. 


Directors of three vocational nursing agencies state that they list 
Negroes as well as whites. The experience of one agency indicates, how- 
ever, that Negro nurses are discouraged because for them employment 
opportunities in this field are limited, due to a greater demand for white 


registrants. 
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BREAKING THROUGH THE BARRIERS 
TO NEW JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Interviewers found some “unusual” jobs held by Negroes, unusual in 
the sense that they represent recent break-throughs. In the sales field there 
are several examples. A bakery, two automobile dealers, and a brewing 
company have hired Negro salesmen to work with their Negro customers. 
An office machine and business supply house has a Negro sales representa- 
tive who works in the Negro community. 


A large department store not only recently desegregated its lunch 
counter but has, quietly, upgraded a Negro woman from a menial job to 
salesclerk. She serves Negro and white customers alike; there have been 
no complaints from white employees or customers. 


Another department store transferred a Negro girl from “marker” to 
salesclerk without incident, and yet another has hired a Negro secretary. 


A leading daily paper employs a young Negro woman (a graduate of 
Texas Southern University) in its editorial department. Her duties consist 
mainly of reading, clipping, and filing editorials. 


An official of a national food processing firm reports that his com- 
pany now has more Negroes in key positions. than at any other time in the 
firm’s history; these include foremen, supervisors, and coffee processors. 
Moreover, the taster in the coffee-blending department, a prestige position, 
is a Negro with long seniority. There are, however, few Negroes in office 
or clerical work. 


Two large Houston supermarket chains, one a national affiliate, 
employ Negro checkers in stores in predominantly Negro neighborhoods. 
That this is “unusual” employment is a sign of the distance yet to be 
traveled. 


EDUCATION MAY GET YOU NOWHERE 


Of all the situations encountered, none seems more wasteful or illogi- 
cal than the fact that Negroes trained in industrial skills and even in pro- 
fessional categories often work in jobs far below their capabilities. Negroes 
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with college degrees drive trucks and work as deliverymen. The likelihood 
that their training will be put to practical use is slight; in most cases the 
Negroes are working for firms in fields not even related to their training. 


There is a cliché in the segregationist’s creed to the effect that a 
Negro must “earn” equality. It is an argument that many, even moderate 
Southerners, accept as a basic premise. When this “earning” process is 
complete, so the reasoning goes, the problem of racial discrimination will 
be solved. There is thus no need “to push the issue now.” The limitations 
now placed on Negro professional men and women in Houston (who, one 
supposes, have now “earned” their right to equal opportunity) establish 
a less optimistic but far sounder premise: Few industries voluntarily remove 
discriminatory barriers in the local employment of Negroes, even of those 
well qualified. 


One observer in a position to know about Negro employment in 
Houston concludes that a college degree gives a Negro some competitive 
advantage over Negro high school graduates on the level, say, of stock 
clerk, but that it gives him little, if any, advantage over a white boy with 
a high school diploma competing for the same job. 


Some white employers are suspicious of Negroes who have been to 
college, and refuse to hire them. This has caused Negroes with college 
degrees in chemistry, mathematics, and the liberal arts to admit, when 
questioned by a prospective employer as to educational background, to 
having only a high school diploma. 


A large supermarket recently hired as a checker a Negro girl with a 
degree from Texas Southern University. This example of a Negro’s work- 
ing in a job for which she is overtrained merits comment, for her employ- 
ment in this capacity is generally regarded as a break-through in the Negro 
employment picture. 


The under-utilization of Negro ability begins in the classroom and 
reaches out into all other areas of work experience. 


Two representatives from the Dallas Civil Service Regional Office 
visited Texas Southern University last year to explain civil service oppor- 
tunities to the students. One area of federal employment which they 
emphasized was the post office department. A student posed the question 
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of discrimination in the postal service. Could a Negro really be promoted 
to a level commensurate with his ability? The speaker admitted that no 
such guarantee could be made other than in formal regulations. There are, 
he said, procedural devices which can be used to discriminate. After the 
speaker made this admission, many of the students rose from their seats 
and quietly filed out of the room. 


Of 3,412 employees in the Houston Post Office, 1,387 are Negroes. 
Of 765 Negro employees whose educational backgrounds were examined, 
169 had high school education only; 81 had one year of college, 92 had 
two, and 83 had three; 138 were college graduates; four had master’s 
degrees; and 41 had business administration diplomas. 


A postal union official told a researcher that 98% of all Negro em- 
ployees are at grade four or below. Less than ten are at level six; level 
: seven—held by one Negro—is the highest grade attained by a Negro in the 
| Houston post office. The official estimated that 85% of all Negro em- 
: ployees are carriers. Furthermore, Negroes have found it difficult to 
advance into positions as clerks; at first, those who succeeded worked only 
on night shifts where they would have no contact with white customers. 
This policy has since been changed. 


There are 48 Negroes in the supervisory registry, with seniorities 
ranging from 31 to six years. Their previous employment includes such 
| fields as journalism, welding, teaching, accounting, photo-engraving, radio 
! and television repair, bookkeeping, and personnel management. 


A survey of jobs currently held by 65 of last year’s graduates at Texas 
Southern University, about half the class, discloses that three are practicing 
pharmacists, 12 are teachers, four are medical technicians, two are super- 
market cashiers, two are working in the federal civil service, 16 are doing 
postgraduate work, and 18 are still unemployed. There is one each in the 
fields of barbering, journalism, photography, secretarial work, domestic 
7 service, and state civil service; one replied that she is a housewife. The 65 
| queried are now living in nine states and the District of Columbia. At least 
| 23 are employed at levels considerably below their educational attainments. 
One out of three of those reporting is holding a job which would be classi- 
fied as menial or little better. 


: There are many small firms and businesses in Houston which com- 
| monly exploit Negro training and ability. An employment counselor points 
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to the case of a Houston firm which ostensibly employs a Negro as a 
janitor—but insists that he be able to use a typewriter! Smaller dress shops, 
too, employ as maids Negro women who double as salesladies, “if,” as one 
employer candidly states it, “they aren’t too obtrusive.” Again, Negro 
handymen in service stations often are skilled mechanics and do a mechan- 
ic’s work. In none of these instances does extra pay or status accompany 
the extra duty. 


In the Houston school system, janitorial jobs for Negroes are limited 
to Negro schools. Negro maids, on the other hand, work in white schools, 
where they work under the supervision of white janitors. Negro women 
work as helpers in lunchrooms in white schools but are employed as lunch- 
room managers only in Negro schools. The school system employs no 
Negro plumbers, electricians, carpenters, or painters. 


DISCRIMINATION KNOWS NO BOUNDS 


Negroes in professional vocations in Houston have firsthand exposure 
to racial discrimination. The Houston Bar Association, for example, does 
not admit Negroes, and there are no Negroes in the city legal department. 
A Negro lawyer in the community finds little recognition of his potential 
by white colleagues; consequently, members of his own race do not feel 
that he would be as successful in handling their cases as would a white 
lawyer. 


In none of the city’s hospitals—including the City-County Charity 
Hospital—can a Negro physician intern or practice medicine. This is true 
even where Negro patients are admitted to special, segregated wards. 


Nurses fare somewhat better. They work in a staff capacity in all but 
one of Houston’s hospitals—in each situation shifts and patient loads are 
integrated—and in three hospitals they can advance to head nurse. The 
hospitals hire Negroes as aides and vocational nurses; many employ or 
will consider Negroes as laboratory and X-ray technicians, medical tech- 
nologists, and in other technical capacities. Except for one hospital, these 
allied medical fields represent one of the prominent areas of occupational 
break-through for Houston Negroes. 


A Negro girl in Houston who wishes to become a nurse attends 
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Prairie View State College. Although the college program is affiliated with 
the City-County Hospital in Houston, courses, with a few exceptions, are 
segregated, as are all social functions. 


No local training facilities are provided for Negro dental technicians, 
but Negroes do attend the state dental college. Negro dental students are 
admitted to internships and residencies in Houston, although Negro dentists 
are excluded from membership in local dental associations and, automati- 
cally, state and national affiliates. 


There are four Negro Certified Public Accountants in Houston. Three 
who applied for membership in the Texas Society of Certified Public 
Accountants were rejected under a by-law requiring the recommendation 
of three society members; the Negro applicants are unable to acquire the 
mandatory three signatures. One of the group, however, is a member of 
the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants and the American 
Accountancy Association. 


Of the 75 people on-an administrative level in the Houston public 
school system, only three are Negroes. These are supervisors assigned 
exclusively to Negro schools. 


A Negro college professor expresses the view of many Negro profes- 
sional men: There is no professional group in Houston which is “really 
integrated.” True, the membership rolls and business meetings of some are 
bi-racial, but professional and social interaction stops at this formal level. 
At dinner meetings of many such groups, for example, Negroes are re- 
quested to arrive after the meal has been served. Furthermore, communi- 
cation between Negro and white educators, at the high school or college 
level, is slight. 


THE LAST TO BE HIRED; THE FIRST TO BE FIRED 


Discrimination against Negroes in regard to layoffs and job termina- 
tion is a subject which Houston employers interviewed do not wish to 
discuss. However, interviews with Negro laborers indicate that they are 
the first to be laid off and the last to be rehired. However, what skilled 
Negro workers there are are not laid off, as a rule, because of business 
slumps, but tend to be laid off only upon termination of a specific job. 
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The attitudes of Houston industry are revealed in many instances. An 
oil development company states categorically that it practices a policy of 
equal job security for Negroes and whites in similar employment and that 
“tenure provisions are equally protective of Negroes and whites.” This is 
no great problem for the company, however, as few Negroes and whites 
work at the same jobs. 


Another firm, a major steel company, cites its union contract which 
guarantees job security without regard to race or color. 


The representative of one large oil company avoided a specific answer 
to an interviewer’s questions. Another such firm, however, readily admitted 
that since it employs no Negroes in competition with whites, the question 
of discrimination in job tenure and layoffs is not an issue. The official 
interviewed at this company is convinced that his firm’s hiring and termi- 
nation policies are “just” in regard to both races, and that industry must 
move cautiously in upgrading Negroes into previously established white 
jobs. (This man frequently felt it necessary to make known his agreement 
with his church’s “liberal” stand on racial matters, but at the same time 
felt he had to defend the industry that he represents, even though the two 
positions were not always consistent.) He thinks that it will take several 
generations of greatly improved education for Negro youth before any 
long strides can be made; as the “home atmosphere” of Negro children is 
not conducive to intellectual attainment and advanced education, at least 
one generation of educated parents is needed to lay the proper ground- 
work. He recoils from the suggestion that his firm, which stresses its lead- 
ership responsibilities to the community, assume an active role in improv- 
ing conditions for Negroes; he feels that it should conform to local custom, 
changing only after other segments of the community have undergone 
change. 


The conclusions of this survey raise again the question: How long can 
a major city of the United States continue to undertrain a sizable segment 
of its young people, limit their opportunities for entry into the labor market, 
hamper and restrict their employment advance, underutilize their profes- 
sional skills, deprive them of job security, without serious consequences 
to the city’s own economic and social advance? 
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gs IPUERTO RIGAN BID| 
ON RIGHTS IS MADE) 


New Croup Being Formed to 
Lead Community Here 


By LAYHMOND ROBINSON 


Puerto Rican leaders are es-| | 
jtablishing a _ citywide civil 
‘firights organization to. spear-) 
‘Iihead their  people’s fight} 
jjagainst discrimination and seg-| 
a regation. | 
| The organization will be the} 
| |first of its kind representing! 
= the city’s 650,000 Puerto Rican 
| | |residents. Its aim is to pro-| 
ae vide @ powerful, central voice| — 
A [for the group in economic,| © 

Bisocial, educational and political nee 
affairs. oy 
The formation of the or-| = 
' Giganization will be announced} — 
| -§lin the next several weeks. 
' 4| As outlined by Joseph Mon-| 
'?4\serrat, one of its. principal or-| 
“iganizers, the new group will) 

Bisew under its wing 200 to 

g200 existing civic, civil rights, 

i traternal, educational and 
r | social organizations scattered 
| through New York’s Puerto] 
$4 Rican community. 

‘“We are trying to develop the 
kind of civil rights organization) 
that does not exist anywhere 
—one that is representative of 
the entire group,’”? Mr. Monser- 
rat said. 

“We have many organiza- 
tions doing different things,” 
he went on, “but they don’t 
nity. Bg k for the whole commu- 


7 Mr. Monserrat is chief of the 
migration division of the Puer- 
10 Rico Labor Department here. 
7 ; such. he serves as a trouble- 

ishooter on problems affecting 
jthe Puerto Rican community. — 
% “What we are trying to do,” 

.said Mr. Monserrat, “is to pull © 
‘these diverse groups into a 
' citywide organization. We want 
'a@ mechanism that-will enable 
‘us to say that when this organ- 
ization speaks it is a cross-sec-| 
tion of the Puerto Rican popu-| 

lation.” | 
- He noted that New York’s| 
Puerto Rican population, which 

makes up about two-thirds of 
all Puerto Ricans on the United) 
‘States mainland, has sometimes ~ 


from a militant civil” ights po 
sition. Much of this c 
has come’from the Negro civil 
hts groups. 
“If the only way people are 

_ gping to listen is for us to stz 

monstrating then we'll have 

'® do it,” Mr. Monserrat de 

lared. 

He contended, however, that 

Puerto Ricans ‘had been “ex 
tremely militant” in man 

areas, particularly in campaigns 

to get more of their people o 
the voting rolls. 
“.“] don’t believe any other 
fave has done as much.as we 

in so short a time,” he de 
“In 1953 we had only 
: $0,000 Puerto Ricans on the 
voting rolls in the city. Through 
the most diligent effort, we now 
|have somewhere between 150,- 

000 and 200,000.” 

While some of the Puerto 
|Rican’s problems of adjustment 
and acceptance in New York 
jare similar to those of Negroes, 
|Puerto Rican leaders say their 
people have: special language, 
tcultural and other -considera- 
jtions that make creation of 
their own civil rights organiza- 
‘ition essential. 

For example, many Puerto 
Rican leaders contend that one 
of the major barriers to voting 
by their people is the state la 
that requires facility in the 
English language to qualify for 
the ballot, 

They estimate that half of 
the adult Puerto Ricans in the 
city are disqualified because 
they cannot pass the English 
\literacy test, but could, if the 
law were changed, pass it inf 
Spanish. 

Permitting Puerto Ricans to 
take the test in either English 
or Spanish will be a major ob- 
jective of the new organization. 
(Other objectives willbe to rep- 
resent the Puerto Rican com- 
munity in cases’ involving 
charges of police brutality and 
in matters affecting school and 
housing integration. 


Action by Majority 


The new organization will not 
replace any Puerto Rican or- 
ganization now in . operation, 
Mr. Monserrat emphasized. 
Instead, it will serve as a clear- 
ing house and principal spokes- 
man for them when they wish 
it to act as such by majority 
vote. 

Representatives will be se- 
lected from existing groups. 
One of the problems in estab- 
lishing the new group, which) 
has been under discussion for{ 
several months, has been the 


me —<—v vr | determination of how the votes 
is shall be distributed among 
member organizations. 
Organizational meetings have 
been held at the migration di- 
vision of the Puerto Rican 
Labor Department, at 322 West 
45th Strget., 
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“Thee ~ Dilatory Congress? 


Major Welfare y ctions Are Ovetiataal ‘denial Criticism 


“ Rs Storage - “? i ae 


By JONATHAN SPIVAK - : Sie ¢ 
WASHINGTON—When the nation’s law- facing the Federal Government in discharg- £ 
makers’ troop back to town tomorrow, they’ll _ ing its new responsibilities, 


'|.face a raft of unfinished domestic ae 
)| tive concerns. 


Civil rights, tax reduction, public school _ 


| education aid head the list of long deferred 
| Kennedy proposals that have been stalled 
_ |. and stymied in Congress’ labyrinthian ways. 
’ | Thus the politicians are increasingly berated 
for their alleged inactivity and unwillingness 
Senet Spe Wee aetna 
needs. 7 

This chorus of criticism from the press 
and public, however, obscures the monu- 
mental health, education and welfare con- 
tributions of this Congress and its predeces- 
sor. The lawmakers, under the spur of the 
New Frontier, have enacted a medley of 
new programs, some ly controversial 
and all significantly expanding Uncle Sam’s 


in coming decades. And many of these 
measures bréeezed through, with surprising 
speed and facility, the same Congress that 
is now being blamed for dilatoriness. | 


declares one legislative expert at the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department. ‘Just 


year alone—mental health, mental retarda- 
tion, medical schools and all the education 
measures.”’ 


Some 


fare. programs in the Kennedy years com- 
pare favorably with the results aitoe the 
heyday of the New Deal. They certainly 
surpass. at least the legislative yield in any 
comparable span of: years 

think Congress is grand,’’. declares one Ad- 
ministration education expert. 

‘One reason for the spate of public criti- 
cism, of course, is that the programs already 
- passed have not been blessed with the pro- 
motion: attending the unenacted measures. 
And a good many of the new- programs 
admittédly don’t merit equal billing with such 
potentially sweeping and emotion-arousing 
.. changes .as.adontion of Social Securitv-fi.. 


‘scription drug powers has dimmed its ardor. | 


se ae a potential cost of billions . 


“We don’t have any complaint at all,” 


think of what Congress has given us this 


me ive Welfare I - ma —<—-- 
gers bes bafieve. : 
the reforms and additions to domestic wel- 


since then. Wa 


———en Ban en PTF. na Dy me 


‘The. drug amendments of last year, 


cosmetics. But the agency’s realization of the . 
complexities of the new pre- 


Now FDA officials are content to carefully 
cultivate their additional drug responsibilities | 
before seeking major new assignments from 


een peeenene: would, probably. be sufficient 
in y ahead 
eruiation the naton's aoucatiees!spvtem 


parts of the new education acts reveals that 
this Congress has pushed forward on more 
than! a dozen fronts. Two existing 
tional education programs, the rural-oriented 
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-nanced medical care for 18 of the 


nation’s aged. Furthermore, some are 
specific and limited in import, such as a 
measure raising the ceiling an extra $45 
million on the Government’s college student 
loan program, that few outside the immedi- 
ate beneficiaries are aware of the change. 
But compelling testimony to Congress’ ac- 
tivity during the New Frontier will probably 
be revealed in the Johnson Administration’s 


‘“‘new’’ anti-poverty program. Officials have 


already made it amply clear that major 
portions of this attack on poverty, itself a 
Kennedy concept, will not be new at all. 
Instead the program will stress deploying 
such going Government operations as voca- 
tional education, manpower retraining and 
welfare aid to the unemployed—all enacted 
or enlarged in the last three years—more 


effectively against poverty and ignorance. 
The Fight Against Poverty 


‘“‘Almost every Kennedy domestic pro- 


gram we’ve gotten through Congress deals . 


in some way with poverty. It’s hard to dem- 
onstrate that any real new tools are needed,’’ 
declares one high Administration official. 


As so often happens with new legislation, | 


however, it will be years before the full 
fruits of the new health, education and wel- 
fare unte are realized. One of the 
very earliest of President Kennedy’s domes- 
tic legislative successes, the 1962 welfare re- 
form amendments stressing rehabilitation 
rather than relief, is only now being adopted 
and applied by state and local welfare agen- 
cies. And the major 1963 measures—includ- 
ing classroom construction aid for colleges 
and universities, modernization and expan- 
sion of Federally-supported vocational edu- 
cation, and new programs for the prevention 
of and research into mental retardation— 
won’t begin to have any large impact for a 
year or so. 

But even though the final effect of these 
programs can’t be clearly perceived, one 
point is evident. The current Congress and 
its predecessor, despite impatient cries from 
some liberals, have already redeemed many 
of the Kennedy Administration’s myriad re- 


quests for social welfare legislation. The re- 


sult has been to plunge the Fede Govern- 
ment into new and uncharted obl a on 
a broad domestic front. 


The initial cost of these new programs 


will be measured in a few hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars a year. In fact, because of 
the overall appropriations slowdown, some 
of the health and education programs passed 
in 1963 have yet to receive their first financ- 


ing from Congress. And the Johnson economy- 


drive may hold down spending for a spell, 
In the years ahead, however, the sums re- 
quired are bound to mount rapidly. | 
But cost is only one measure of the scope 
of these programs. Another is the difficulty 


iiheralized. ‘Specialized wotatinnat a 


college and university classrooms, libraries. 


legislative record: that, in important ways, 


rs y 


to aid school dropouts and impoverished. 
pupils were adopted. The first specific Fed- 
eral construction. aid was approved for vo-. 
cational education schools, medical schools, - 
dental schools, public health and nursing 
schools, junior colleges, graduate schools, 


and science facilities. Large amounts of 
new Federal aid were provided for training 
teachers of handicapped children. And this 
is just a partial list. 


Acting With Alacrity 


As to the argument that Congress is con- 
stitutionally unable to act with. alacrity on 
controversial issues, consider just two 
examples, 

The far-reaching drug reform amend- 
ments were pushed through in a matter o 
months, even though there were dozens | ‘ 
detailed and difficult technical issues at 
stake with the drug industry and doctors 
arrayed on opposite sides. | 


The highly complex mental health and 


retardation measures, ‘setting the stage for a. 


long-term Federal commitment to the care. 
of the emotionally ill and those born with 
brain damage, raced through Congress in 
less than a year. Furthermore, though the 
Senate endorsed the Administration’s recom- 
mendations, House members worked signifi- 
cant. and substantive changes. Some legisla- 
tive veterans consider the record on mental 
health and retardation almost unparalleled. 

At the very least, such complicated welfare 
legislation usually requires debate in one 
session of Congress before enactment in the 
next, if then. Often Congress may take years 
to become convinced of a public consensus 
and act. 

Many Administration men take the view 
that the lawmakers’ current hesitation -on 
medical care, civil rights and tax cutting is 
less a reflection on Congress’ performance 
than an indication that deep public and po- 
litical uncertainty still surrounds these meas- 
ures. So, even though the Congress that con- 
venes tomorrow for its second ‘session must 
wrestle with and resolve some very pressing 
domestic issues, it already has compiled a 


confutes its critics. 
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Poverty on.the Lower East Side: | 
6 Live ‘Heavy Lite’ on $1 a Day| 


Father Laid Off 2 Months Ago From Job! 
That Supplemented Janitor Income— 
Church Gives Family C lothes 
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What Puerto Ricans Seek 
They Are Said to Be Eager for) 
— Neighborhood Schools | 


| To THe Eprror oF THE NEw YoRK TIMES: , 
| What about the Puerto Rican : 
point of view? Who arrogated to i 
self-styled civil rights leaders the |i 
right to speak for the Puerto Rican |}) 
community? © i 

I was born in Puerto Rico, eotviid , 
the United States as a G.I. and at |} 
present I am furthering my educa- 
_|tion at evening classes-in City Col- # 
=| lege. My associations, day in and ff 

‘day out, are with Puerto Ricans. § 
_ My thinking and Aspirations are § 
' saturated with the hopes andj 
_ dreams of all Puerto Ricans. I be- 
lieve I am better qualified to speak § 
_ for myself and my people than any # 
' of the highly publicized civil-rights 7 
_ crusaders who pretend to know what | 
~ is best for minorities in New York. 
- The Puerto Rican in New. York 7 
- is the most exploited and discrim-{ 
_ inated against of all ‘minorities 
- in this city, partly because of lan-? 
guage difficulties and partly because; 
he doesn’t have the dramatic and} 
highly vocal protagonists that the 
others have. He clamors for better? 
housing, better opportunities and 
better education for his children. | 

It. is for this reason that thez 
thinking Puerto Rican is against}. 

self-defeating school boycotts and ) b 
the disrespect for law and disci- | 
pline engendered. He joins cota | 
mon cause with the great majority ; 
of concerned parents in New York | — 
in opposing senseless shuttling of / 
young children to distant schools {| — 
just for the purpose of effecting a; — 
greater degree of integration. Bet-/| © 
ter that the huge cost of this intend- | — 
ed mass transportation be channeled | © 
into superior housing, hospital and 
school facilities. 


Improved. : iriculum | weer? . 

The Puerto Rican welcomes the 
Board of Education’s sincere pro- 
posals to upgrade and improve 
‘neighborhood schools, particularly 
in neglected areas. He wants a cur- 
-riculum that is aggressive, pro- 
‘gressive and realistic; qualified, 
‘dedicated teachers; modern, un- 
\biased textbooks and ‘everything 
‘that contributes to. a well-rounded 
‘education. 3 ve 
_ The Puerto Rican does not want 
‘his children relegated to nonaca- 
demic or vocational schools on the 
unfair assumption that they are not 
‘college material. He wants. them to 
compete on an equal basis with 
other children without prefereptial 
treatment or special dispensations— 
but he must have adequate schools. 

This, in effect, is what the think- 
ing Puerto Rican wants: He cannot 
afford a school boycott because, of 
all the minorities in New York, he 
alone stands to lose the most by it. 

Although the concept of integrated 
education is commendable, total in- 
\tegration per.se.is not a panacea 
for the inadequacies of Gur school 
system. The Puerto Rican knows 
that only if he is given quality edu- 
cation will he be able to lift himself 
up out of his low status. 

In order to dramatize his great 
jneed for a sweeping upgrading of 
:|}educational facilities in neglected 
| areas, the Puerto Ricans look with 
|} favor upon a dignified march on 
! City Hall, free from the distasteful 
4 extremism of the recent school boy- 
‘cott, to point up more fully the 
‘predicament of the Puerto Rican in 
a totally unsatisfactory school cur- 
‘ riculum, _ MILTON RUvIZ. 
New York, Feb. 18, 1964, 
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The commiission’s” ruling ¥ 
larded with references 
and legal footnotes. Local 28’s 


|@pprentice program, it said, 


terday, the: State’ Cofhmission 
for Human Rights rujéd: that 
Lo¢al 28 of -the ‘Sheet 25% 
Workers International ‘ 
tion ,had “automatically., ex- 
exchided” Negroes -over the en- 
tire 76 years Of the. -imion’s 
existence. Such exclusionhis a 
violation. of state law,; 9}. 
John: Mulhearn,, the <msion’s 


are all wrong; ° anyone who 
heard the evidence’ would know 
they’re all wrong.” An, official 
statement will be issued, cans 
in the week, he said. » 

The union has ‘shont ‘3,300 
members, none Of ‘whont’ are 
Negroes. — i 


mission.., said. that; an . order 
would. be given to ‘the union to 
“cease and eo ese tae 
tory practices. 


which have nat yet: been ‘set by 
the commission, 

Such action, it was said, 
would ‘involve a further order 


to guarantee and. 


z 


_|recording secretary, said?“They| 


A spokesman . eis the com- 


end. of discrimination: against} 


any minority groups. % % 


Mt Nes 


eid og Boris 
workers tn New York” Bee 


a news conference, vamad cealled 
for! a statewide investigation 


sion laws “hy. private 
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The decision on the sheet 
metal workers, which was unan- 
imous, was based on public 
hearings conducted last fall by 
three ee of the hu- 


agency. Bernard 
, presiding commis- 
i Seer the 22-page opin- 


T Vorompe, were called to. 


~ 2 
SUP ale 


| conteactor omnmittee for select- 
ing had discrimi- 

.| mated against Negroes. : 

| It was =. omens in the 


sheet-metal trade while serving 
in the Air Force, filed an appli- 
_ {cation in March, 2062, and was 


Contimmed on Page 27, Column 24 
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Continued at 1 Col. 6 


subsequent] 
subeed ere | 
One demand * 
commission’s forth¢o 
is that the union tak ; 
lard on as an apprentice. 
Curiously, however, No one at 
the commission or at‘the State 
Attorney General’s office knew 
anything about the young man’s 
present status or whereabouts. 
tan, the long and ‘often- 
delayed h , Mr. Ballard’s 
addresss was’ ‘given as 41-12 
Vernon Boulevard, | 
city, er aed no tele- 
one, so en his appearance 
boon needed, the commissioners 
sent a tel 


:|tember » last’ year, Mr. Ballard 


late in October, he was em- 
ployed as a ‘maintenance me- 
chanic on a full#time*basis by 
the Holiday Inn at 56th Street 
and 10th Avenue, ©" 

On Dec. 22, he ‘was'sent to 
jCreedmore Hospital in Queens 


fmanagement that he had set off 
an emergency fire alarm in the 
building without justification o1 
jexplanation. His wife, Dolores, 
said yesterday that he was still 


| said‘tt held in the She 
the Ov t she had be -at 
address in. te 


fee stances with the : 
| | reneived her 
* tome last wee 


IS GUILTY OF BIAS) |= 


tees a series: of0dd - jobs. But! 


jon: a complaint of the hotel’s 


| 


a 3 Inc. 4 2 
Outside the hearing room, the| j= 
father of three madg’ clear his| |*", 
disgust. with thespace and tenor) 
‘I have to} 


[Rights ivstigated ay The cases 


“bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the medieval guilds,” 
|as it maintains a strict father- 
Cn ieeur ae standard. — ) 


pele pent 
the ge teeny rears phasis was 


union’s international deel 


“that 


were “conciliated” before reach- 


concerns’ named . were 
y Employment Agency, 


: John Street, and Repub- 
r away Agency, 170 


be Hill. ‘said the charges were 
a ed on sbsarundess voluntarily 
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_ Lessons for Labor 


_ AFL-CIO Alters peaer as Drive for Members Lags 


By LAWRENCE LYNCH 


LOS ANGELES—A year ago this month 


gthe AFL-CIO launched, amid much ballyhoo, 
#a pilot campaign in which it concentrated a 
; considerable organizing effort in metropoli- 
jtan Los Angeles. The idea was to try to 
] stem the steady erbdsion of union member- 


| ship in relation to the overall work force. 


_$o far the drive seems to be most notable 


_ for its failure. The union has fallen far short 
- of its announced objectives and offidials con- 
' cede they have been disappointed with the 
4 results. 


; A 


. But this may be only part of the story. 


- The union apparently has learned some im- 


Rh: eg 
a 
ag 
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a 
4 a large extent on the successes and failures 
_ of the AFL-CIO drive in southern anit ches 


: i 


4 


3 
4 
3 


| 
3 elections were held. Moreover, union losses 
| involved 23,911 employes, union wins only 
15,197. 


4 portant lessons about organizing techniques; 
||" in any event, it has changed its tactics dras- 


‘tically and there is no indication it intends 
to let up in its drive for more members. 
On the contrary, the union has announced 
it will extend its concentrated campaigning 


to Baltimore and Washington, D.C., applying 
oe some of the things it has learned here. : 


Thus, the future strength of the union 
movement in the U.S. could well depend to 


and the reasons for them. 


When the Los Angeles drive was begun 
in March 1963, AFL-CIO president George 
Meany figured the city held a potential one 
million recruits. Since then, by its own count, 
the union has brought in just 32,000 new 
members. This doesn’t. take into account 
workers who, during the last year, have left 
the unions for one reason or another. And, in 
any case, it falls far short of the 80,000 net 


j increase in the area’s work force during 1963. 


According to the National Labor Relations 
Board, southern California unions did win a 
few more representation elections in 1963 
than.in: 1962. But they lost more, too; more 


effects: Many workers who come poe 


ern industrial centers want to a | 
ting involved in labor strife that they had 
hoped to escape. Others, from rural 


‘ munities, have built up a distrust of unions. 


“To top it off,’? relates one organizer 
here, ‘‘we’ve got to compete for the workers’ 
time with the beaches and amusement parks. 
In the Midwest, where the winters are cold, 
a fellow will say to himself, ‘What the heck, 
I’ll go to the union meeting tonight; I’ve — 
nothing else to do.’ ”’ | 


Wages, Benefits Higher 


_ Apathy toward unionism is supported by ° 
a general level of wages and benefits in 
many non-union shops ‘‘about equal to what 
we can offér’’ and an increasing number of | 
relatively well educated younger workers 
‘‘who didn’t go through the degradation of 
the 1930s,’’ another organizer contends. i 

The AFIL-CIO’s organizers are battering 
at such barriers with some new -techniques. © 
Last fall, for instance, hourly employes at 
American Electronics, Inc., at Fullerton, vot- — 
ed 226 to 129 against representation by. the | 
United Auto Workers. The company called 
the result ‘‘a setback (to) Walter Reuther’s 
campaign to organize the electronics indus- 
try of Orange County.”’ 

But Walt Hendrix, a slender 26-year-old 
UAW organizer, blamed his own inexpe- 
rience for the union’s defeat. ‘I was alone 
on the campaign,’’ he says. “‘I put out mem- 
bership cards too soon and I didn’t have the 
plant tied down as to the number of votes 
we needed to win.”’ 

Whatever the reason for the outcome, Mr. 


Another original objective of the AFL-CIO 
drive was to enhance its political prestige. 
Fretted one union aide early last year: ‘‘Un- 
less we start building up our ranks, we will 
lose our voice in state legislatures and in 
Congress.”’ 

But this goal also has proven elusive. The 
1963 California legislature bypassed bills on 
unemployment and workmen’s compensation 
which labor considered most important. Wor- 


ried AFL-CIO leaders here are beginning 


now a program to groom legislative candi- 
dates from among labor’s partisans rather 
than have to choose from among candidates 
already in a race, according to Thomas L. 
Pitts, the union’s executive head in Califor- 

John Livingston, national director of AFL- 
CIO organizing efforts, concedes that the Cal- 
ifornia campaign ‘‘could not be called a 
howling success.’’ Managements tend to feel 
the same way. William French Smith, an 
attorney who represents various companies, 
puts it this way: ‘‘Considering their (the 
AFL-CIO’s) announced intentions and the 
money they’ve put into the drive, I’d say it’s 
| been unsuccessful.’’ Sources in the union in- 
_ dicate about $850,000 over and above the nor- 
mal organizing budget for this area has been 
spent here during the drive to date. Most 
of this has gone to pay for a 50-man in- 
crease in staff organizers, bringing the total 
in the field here to about 125. 


In at least one area, government, the un- 
ion’s organizing drive does appear to have 
paid off. The American Federation of State, 
County. and Municipal Employes, for in- 
stance, has doubled its southern California 
membership to 3,000 in the last year. Sam 
Hunegs, the union’s area director, attributes 
this success to four new organizers, added 
to the two already employed. Some success 
in organizing government workers had been 
expected. Just prior to the drive membership 
increases in this category led most others 
and government employes were still only 
16.5% organized, against 30.5% for the over- 
all work force. 

But among other workers the AFL-CIO 
‘an into some unexpected barriers. A man- 
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group, explains the theory behind this ap- 
proach: Workers who don’t respond. to Mr. 


‘Hendrix’s quiet personality may warm more 


towards Ed Torres, a linguist who speaks 
Spanish and German, or David Longmire, a 
Negro. In any event the person-to-person 
technique is being used increasingly at the 
expense of such impersonal appeals as bro- 
chures and other hand-outs. 

Restrained Tone > | 
Mrs. Edwin Selvin, labor relations con- 
sultant for Crown Coach Corp., a Los Ange- 
les bus maker, declares that UAW represen- 
tatives were ‘‘personally abusive’’—to the 
extent even that they posted character 
sketches of her—in a 1962 campaign to or- 
ganize that company. The union lost that 
year but won in another election last Dec. 3 
after a drive marked, according to Mrs. Sel- 
vin, by the-restrained tone of the UAW’s 
literature. 

_ Some of the unions participating in the 
organizing effort also try to avoid NLRB elec- 
tions if they can. The Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes and Bartenders Union, which has 
registered gains second only to unions of gov- 


-ernment workers in the current campaign, 


concéntrates on convincing an employer to 
sign a contract because it represents more 
than half his workers and because, with its 
hiring hall, the union ‘‘can be helpful in pro- 
viding additional employes,’’ according to 
Robert Giesick, business manager of the uh- 
ion. At hotels and restaurants, Mr. Giesick 
says, ‘“‘the bargaining units are so small and 
employes so close to the employer it’s al- 


_most impossible to win an election.’’ 


Throughout their frustrations in the Los 
Angeles area, AFL-CIO leaders insist they 
have remained convinced the labor move- 
ment must give membership gains the high- 
est of priorities. As one organizer puts it, 
‘‘As long as there remains such a large pool 
of non-union workers, we’ve got to continue 
to try to sign them up.”’ 

And despite their failures of the past year,” 
the organizers may do much better here and 
in other cities in the months ahead because 
of the lessons they have learned. 
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work together. Vinéent Sisane, head of the 
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REVIEW. and OUTLOOK 


‘The Unions’ Great Enemy 


‘‘Concerned as we are about exces- 
sive union power, we are equally con- 
cerned about Government power. One 
of the dangers we see in the growth of 
union power is the temptation it pro- 
vides for assumption of more power 
by Government.”’’ | 

That statement sums up an impor- 
tant part of a new study by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a 
‘well known and not necessarily ‘“‘con- 
servative”’ group of businessmen and 


educators. It is on the whole a thought- 


ful study which merits the attention 
of thoughtful men in and out of unions 
—especially in a year which will see 
union power displayed in the form of 
notably high demands and possible 
trouble. 

One magnet by which union power 
attracts Government power is in the 
definition of ‘‘national emergency.”’ 
Unions have the power to close down 
whole industries, and the Government 
has the power to intervene if it consid- 


ers the strike threatens public health 


or welfare. 

Sometimes a strike may literally do 
that, sometimes not, but the tendency 
of the Government is to move in any- 
way. This is unfortunate not only in it- 
self; it also prevents a labor dispute 
from reaching its logical conclusion 
and leads to the fatalistic attitude that 
the Federal authorities are going to 
settle it anyway. As the study puts it, 
what the parties to collective bargain- 
ing need is ‘‘more certainty that the 
Government will not intervene except 
in rare emergencies.”’ 

Apart from so-called national emer- 
gencies, where the Government has 
statutory authority, Washington is in- 
creasingly active in numerous other 
ways. These include special Presiden- 
tial fact-finding panels and commis- 
sions with powers to recommend set- 
tlement terms, personal participation 
by the Secretary of Labor, and public 
pronouncements by the President. 

On occasion the intervention is 
veiled but no less drastic. In the words 
of one member of the study group, 
‘‘A recent and typical example of ex- 
cessive Government intervention... is 
the Administration’s legislative pro- 
posal to dictate an increase in over- 
time costs under the guise of meeting 
unemployment problems.” | 

_ All this is unwise public policy and 
fairly futile to boot. Lasting industrial 
peace is te Ne“ achieved by Govern- 
| ea seca ea ye ag such’ set- 
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tlements often sweep the basic issues 
under the rug. The CED says it suc- 
cinctly: ‘‘Compulsory settlement is de- 
structive of collective bargaining be- 
cause it removes the responsibility 
from the parties.’’ 


As for remedies, the study offers 


several recommendations for bringing | 


a better balance among. unions, man- 
agement and Government. It would 
establish the elementary right of work- 


‘ers to decide freely to belong or not 


belong to a union. It would clarify in 
law if necessary an employer’s right 
to use the lockout as a counterpart of 
the union’s right to strike. It would 
make unequivocally clear the illegality 


- of secondary boycotts, by which unions 


injure innocent third parties. Thére 
are other suggestions. 

The study readily concedes that its 
proposals beg one of the most impor- 
tant questions; probably the major 
source of excessive union power lies in 
union organization of the workers of 
many competing employers. This is 
what makes possible the industry-wide 
and other significant strikes which so 
ny bring the Federals tearing 


| el individual members of the 
group would like to see legislative re- 
straints placed on that industry-wide 
bargaining power, but the group as a 
whole refrains from recommendations. 
It says the matter needs more study. 
Perhaps; but a great many people, 
observing how flagrantly some unions 
abuse their power and show contempt 
for the public, think there has been 
study enough. Senator McClellan and 
other legislators have bills in commit- 
tee which would have the effect of re- 
stricting the power of unions to strike 
whole industries. One method of doing 


_ that is to take unions out of their pres- 


ent favored position of exemption from 
antitrust prosecution. 

But even though it shies from such 
proposals, the CED has at least identi- 
fied a prime source-of labor trouble 
and Government interference. And it 
has issued a warning no one should 
ignore: 

““We do not believe that great ag-) 


gregations ‘of ‘undisciplined private | 


power will long survive in a democrat- 
ic society. Experience at home ar 
abroad indicates that the power eithe 
will be dissipated or will gravitate ingc 
the hands of Government. . .. The 

Kar- 
gaining may turn out to be the exces- 
sive power of unions.”’ 
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Stiite of the Us nion 


Johnson Urges a ‘War on Poverty,’ but Only N 


Is Overtime Pay Study; Spurns a 35- Hour Wor 


By a@ WALL STREET JOURNAL Staff Reporter 
WASHINGTON — Though President John- 
son’s first State of the Union Message featured 
a compelling call to ‘“‘unconditional war on 
poverty in America,” the forces he sum- 
moned are largely a collection of legislative 
proposals already made but not enacted and 

expansions of existing Federal programs. 


Only one proposal, for studies of the effects 
of overtime pay rates on unemployment, ex- 
tends significantly beyond the program of the 
late President Kennedy. And even this falls 
short of satisfying those it is designed to 
please most.. 


‘‘Unfortunately many Americans live on the 
outskirts of hope—some because of their 
poverty, some because of their color, and all 
too many because of both. Our task is to 
help replace their despair with opportunity,’’ 
Mr. Johnson declared. 


‘“‘This Administration here and now de- 
clares unconditional war on _ poverty. in 
America... And I urge this Congress and all 
Americans to join with me in | that effort.’’ 


Study on Overtime 

(The text of the President’s Message is on 
Page 8.) 

To that end, Mr. Yennson listed more than 
a dozey proposals. In the one on overtime pay, 
he proposed creation of tri-partite committees, 
made up of labor, management and public 
representatives, to determine, on an industry- 
by-industry basis, where a forced increase in 
the overtime rate would discourage its use 
and result in increasing jobs without ‘‘unduly’’ 
increasing costs. 


_ Federal law' requires the payment of time- 
and-a-half wages for work beyond 40 hours a 
week. Labor has been pressing to lift the 
overtime pay to double time on the theory 
that, in many cases, industry works its pres- 
ent labor force’ longer hours rather than hire 
additional employes. By increasing the over- 
time penalty on: employers, the unions con- 
tend, the Government would help spread job 
opportunities. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, how- 
ever, said that while the President correctly 
assessed the overtime problem as a ‘‘major 
contributing factor to unemployment ... we 
think there is abundant evidence now to cause 
the Congress to enact a double-time for the 
over-40-hours provision in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.’’ 

‘To the union men, the Johnson call for in- 
dustry-by-industry ‘ studies.is a Presidential 
compromise. The proposal, commented an 
AFL-CIO spokesman, ‘‘is not one of those sec- 
tions of the Message we’re Sat tb with joy 
about.’’ 


“A Dirty Word” 

If Mr. Johnson had gone all the way with 
the unions, he surely would have incurred the 
wrath of business, especially the big auto 
makers. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
cently disclosed that in mid-November ai 
industry overtime averaged six hours weekly 
As one fas Administration official -has | said 


Comparison of Budget 
| Results and Estimates 


By a WALL STREET JOURNAL Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON—Here’s how the Fed- 
eral budget outlook outlined by President 
Johnson in his State of the Union Message 
stacks up with last fiscal year’s. results 
‘and with earlier estimates for.the current 
fiscal year ending June 30 (in billions of 
dollars): 


Expendi- 
tures Revenue Deficit 

Fiscal year 1963 ..:. 92.6 86.4 6.2 
Fiscal year 1964 

as estimated by 

‘Pres. Kennedy in 

January 1963 98.8 86.9 11.9 
Fiscal year 1964 

current estimate 98.4 88.4n 10.0 
Fiscal year 1965 | 

current estimate 97.9 93.0n 4.9 


_ n-Assuming enactment of the tax-cut 
bill retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964. 


‘“double-time is a. dirty word, especially in an 
election year.”’ 

As a result of the softer Johnson proposal, 
the double-time provision isn’t given much 
chance of enactment by Congress this session. 
A House Labor subcommittee is expected to 
begin hearings on the issue soon. 

Labor also had hoped Mr. Johnson might 
be more willing than his predecessor to con- 
sider the 35-hour work week as an antidote 
for high unemployment. But the President re- 
jected the idea, and in language that some 
union officials interpreted as tougher than Mr. 
Kennedy’s. 

‘IT believe the enactment of a 35-hour week 
would sharply increase costs, invite inflation, 
impair our ability to compete and merely 
share instead of creating employment,’’ Mr. 
Johnson declared. . 

Mr. Meany retorted that he remained ‘‘un- 
convinced”’ by the President’s argument. ‘“The 
only thing that will stop our fight is achieve- 
ment of full employment,’’ he declared. 

In addition, the Presidential declaration of 
war on poverty mobilized the Administration’s 
tax-reduction bill, which in response took a 
sizable step forward on Capitol Hill yester- 
day, and these other proposals: 

MINIMUM ‘WAGE: “‘We°must extend the 
coverage of our minimum wage laws to more 
than two million workers now lacking this 
basic protection of. purchasing power,’’ Mr. 
Johnson asserted. Labor’s friends in Congress, 
with Administration backing, have already 
proposed extension of the $1.25 Federal mini- 
mum wage to several groups of workers not 
currently covered. These include hotel, ' res- 
taurant and laundry employes, and seasonal 
workers in processing plants near food-growing 
areas. Hearings begin soon in the House; at 
best, the Administration seems likely to win 
only a partial extension. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: = The 
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ynodernization of the wi 
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‘geared to the schooling needs of the under- 
pushing for as much as $100 million to $200 
million in ‘such special grants, which would 
‘be. apart from more general aid for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. Prospects 
for Coperencioaar: passage are considered | 
bleak. 

LIBRARIES: ‘‘We must build more - li- 
braries in every: area,’’ the President said. 
A 1968 Administration bill to enlarge Federal 
‘assistance to libraries has passed the Senate 
and is pending in the House. The bill would: 
Expand to $25 million the present $7.5 million 
annual ceiling on: operating aid, add an extra 
$20 million a year for construction assistance 
and extend the program to larger cities by 
‘removing the present limitation to communi- 
ties of under 10,000 population. 


- \HOSPITALS-NURSES: The President advo- 
cated expanded construction of hospitals and 
training of nurses. The Hill-Burton Act, under 
which the Government aids hospital construc- 
tion, expires next June 30. This program dis- 
penses about $220 million afnually in aid and 
is geared mainly to the needs of rural com- 
munities. The Administration is expected to 
ask Congress for modifications to make more 
funds available to big-city hospitals in need 
of renovation. Also, an increase may be re- 
quested in the present $20 million-a-year ceil- 
ing on construction aid for nursing homes. 
The Administration, too, mey propose a new 
program to increase the supply of nurses that 
may include some form of special construc- 
tion aid for nursing schools and perhaps schol- 
arship assistance for student nurses. 


FOOD STAMPS: Mr. Johnson urged the 
distribution of ‘‘more food to the needy 
through a broader food stamp program.”’’ This 
plan started in mid-1961 on an experimental 
basis in eight depressed areas; gradually it 
has been expanded to 43 areas in 22 states, 
with an estimated 351,000 persons participat- 
ing. An impoverished family pays, on the 
average, $6.30 in cash for $10 in stamps that 
can be exchanged for food in stores. Last year 
the Administration asked Congress for new 
legislation to permit the plan to operate na- 
tionally, but neither the House nor the Senate 
has displayed much enthusiasm for the ex- 
pansion. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT: The State of 
the Union message proclaimed ‘‘we must ex- 
pand our small but successful area redevelop- 
ment program.’’ The program, which makes 


grants for community facilities, is fast run- 
ning out of money. But the House last June 
defeated a bill to channel additional funds into 
the program, and though the Senate subse- 
quently passed a similar measure, the votes 
are still lacking in the House. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT: Mr. Johnson 
‘called, for enactment of pending youth employ- 


youngsters to work on useful projects.’’ 


| ceetacts, eek as cated reading courses, 
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are considered slim. 
DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS: The President 
ed, the proposed dor peace corps, 
ran y titled the National ce Corps, ‘“‘to 
help the economically handicapped of our own 
country as the Peace Corps helps those 
abroad.’’ The House Labor Committee now 
seems set to clear a Senate-passed bill later 


this month, after modifying it to meet Repub- 


lican objections. With the modifications, Ad- 
ministraton forces are hopeful of apisesing 
out a narrow House victory. 


TRAN SPORTATION: ‘We must help obtain 
more modern ‘mass transit within our com- 
munities as well as low-cost transportation be- 
tween them,’? Mr: Johnson said. The Senate 
has twice passed White House proposals for a 
big infusion of Federal funds to aid ailing 
commuter railroads and to build new urban 
rail and subway systems. But House support 
is lacking; and chances of passage this session | 
appear remote. Two years ago the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed a major overhaul of 
Government regulation of transportation; most 
significantly, it would end. Federal rate control 
of much railroad freight traffic. But the plan 
has yet to come to life in either house. — 


AUTOMATION: Mr. Johnson urged cre- 
ation of a commission on automation. ‘If we 
have the brainpower to invent these ma- 
chines,’’ he declared, ‘‘we have the brainpow- 
er.to make certain they are a boon and not 
a bane to humanity.’’ President Kennedy ad- 


vanced the same idea last summer and won 


strong support from the O. But en- 
abling legislation is stuck on Capitol Hill. 


c t ifn -| work on conservation projects and local public 
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VERMONT STATE LIBRARY 
MONTPELIER 


June 27, 1962 


Mrs, Marcia McKenna 
Secretary, Dept. of Organization 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mrs, McKenna: 


Your letter of June 12 addressed to the State Depart- 


ment of Civil Rights has been referred to us for attention, 


Enclosed you will find a copy of our antidiscrimina- 
tion law relating to public accommodations. We do not 
have any legislation of this nature in the field of 


employment and housing. 


—— 


. } ; : 
Ver rul ours 
) vag oe , 


LJT/1im 


Enclosure 


Ch. 29 | : DISCRIMINATION : T.13 § 1452 


advises or supports the commission of an offense named in sections 


1401 and 1402 of this title, or, having knowledge thereof, does 
not disclose the same, shall be deemed to be a principal in the 
commission of such offense and shall be punished as such. 


HISTORY 


Source. V.S. 1947, § 8239. 1947, No. 202, § 8398. P.L. § 8373. G.L. § 6797. 
P.S. § 5880. V.S. § 5054. R.L. § 4238. 1864, No. 2, § 3. 


Cross references. Accessories generally, see ch. 1 of this title. 


Chapter 29. Discrimination 


SECTION 
1451. Public accommodations. 
1452. Penalty. 


§ 1451. Public accommodations 


(a) An owner or operator of a place of public accommodation 
or an agent or employee of said owner or operator shall not, 
because of the race, creed, color or national origin of any person, 
refuse, withhold from or deny to such person any of the accom- 
modations, advantages, facilities and privileges of such place of 
public accommodation. : 

(b) A place of public accommodation within the meaning of 
this chapter means any establishment which caters or offers its 
services or facilities or goods to the general public. 

Source. 1957, No. 109, § 1. 


§ 1452. Penalty 

A person who violates a provision of section 1451 of this title 
shall be fined not more than $500.00 or imprisoned not. more than 
thirty days, or both. 

Source. 1957, No. 109, § 2. 
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T.13 § 1501 CRIMES AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE Ch. 31 


Chapter 31. Escape 
SECTION 
1501. Escapes and attempts to escape. 
1502. Unlawfully aiding prisoners. 
1503. Giving prisoner tools for escape; aiding escaped prisoner. 
1504. Place of confinement construed. 
1505. Aiding in escape from Weeks School. 
1506. Officer aiding or voluntarily allowing escape. 
1507. Officer negligently allowing escape. 


§ 1501. Escapes and attempts to escape 


A person who escapes or attempts to escape from an officer or - 


a penal institution while in lawful custody of either, or who, 
being confined, directly or indirectly breaks open or attempts to 
break open such place of confinement, shall be imprisoned not 
more than five years or fined not more than $500.00. 


HISTORY 


Source. V.S. 1947, § 8532. 1947, No. 202, § 8686. P.L. § 8670. G.L. § 7065. 
1917, No. 254, § 6878. 1915, No. 212. P.S. §§ 5921, 6067. V.S. §§ 5094, 5253. 
R.L. §§ 4276, 4413. 1880, No. 4,§ 1. G.S. 115, §§ 11, 12. G.S. 123, §§ 21, 22, 
20. go of, oo 11, 12. R.S. 104, §§ 16, 17, 21. 1821, p. 4. 1810, p. 128. 
1808, pp. 112, 113. R. 1797, p. 178, § 6. R. 1787, p. 1382. 


ANNOTATIONS 


1. Prior law. Breaking from a village lock-up was an offense under V.S. 
§ 5094 which relates to breaking of “a jail or other place in which a person is 
confined by authority of the state.” State v. Dohney (1899) 72 Vt. 260, 
47 Atl. 785. 

It was an offense under the statute against breaking open a jail (Comp. Stat., 
chap. CVI, § 11, p. 555) for a prisoner confined alone in jail to break it open 
in order to escape. State v. Fletcher (1859) 32 Vt. 427. 

2. Felony. Breaking jail by a person lawfully imprisoned therein for any 
cause whatsoever was a felony at common law and by statute. State v. Shaw 
(1900) 73 Vt. 149, 50 Atl. 863, 48 A.L.R.2d 566. 

3. Escape. It was no defense that respondent left jail under orders to work 
at a certain place, and that, being without a guard, he left that place; for the 
law had dominion over him as well after he left the jail as before. State v. 
Wright (1908) 81 Vt. 281, 69 Atl. 761. 

Nor is it any defense that respondent’s desire for liberty constrained him to 
fiee, for, however strong that desire, it was still his duty to submit himself 
to the restraints of the law. Id. 


§ 1502. Unlawfully aiding prisoners 


(a) A person shall not: 
(1) Rescue or attempt to rescue a prisoner from the state 
prison, house of correction or from a jail or other place in which 
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T.13 § 604 CRIMES AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE Ch. 13 


| Chapter 13. Assaults 
§ 604. Assault and robbery by one not armed 


1. Evidence. Where proper foundation has been laid by evidence which, 
prima facie at least, establishes felonious taking of property or money, circum- 
stances that such property or money was found in possession of respondent 
shortly after commission of crime is always competent evidence against him, 
in connection with other evidence which tends to show possessor’s participa- 
tion in the crime. State v. Lavallee (1960) 122 Vt. 75, 163 A.2d 856. 


Chapter 19. Breach of the Peace; Disturbances 
Subchapter 3. Disturbing Religious Meetings 


§§ 974-976. Repealed. 1959, No. 262, § 37, eff. June 11, 1959. 


Sections 974-976 and 1052 of this title were repealed following revision 
commission’s recommendation that they were possibly obsolete as covered by 
breach of the peace statutes. 


Subchapter 4. Other Disturbances of the Peace 


§ 1021. Breach of the peace generally 


4. Sufficiency of information. Allegation in an information that respondent 
“did then and there wilfully and unlawfully disturb and break the public 
peace by assaulting another person, to wit .. .” is sufficient to support a 
conviction for breach of the peace. State v. Goodsell (1960) 122 Vt. 99, 165 


A.2d 356. 


Subchapter 5. Jurisdiction of Justices 


§ 1052. Repealed. 1959, No. 262, § 37, eff. June 11, 1959. 
See note under §§ 974-976 of this title. 


Chapter 25. Children and Incompetent Persons 


§ 1301. Contributing to juvenile delinquency 


Cross references. Civil liability of parents for wilful or malicious damage 
by child, see § 901 of Title 15. 


Chapter 29. Discrimination 


§ 1451. Public accommodations 


1. Vermont development commission. Commission should delete from state- 
financed publications any name or information concerning any accommodation 
which violates this section but it would not be proper to require pledge of 
compliance. Op. Atty. Gen. (Dec. 18, 1958) No. 289. 


—— 8 


TITLE THIRTEEN 


Crimes and Criminal Procedure 


PART 1. CRIMES 
Chapter 1. General Provisions 


§ 1. Felonies and misdemeanors defined 


Cross references. For provisions relating to juvenile courts, see chapter 11 
of Title 33. 


‘Chapter 3. Abortion 


§ 104. Advertising or dealing in anything to cause miscarriage 


Revision note. In source note, “V.S. 1947, § 4877” should read “V.S. 1947, 
§ 8477.”. 


Chapter 9. Animals 


Subchapter 1. General Provisions 


§ 402. Knowledge of agent as knowledge of corporation 

The knowledge and acts of agents of and persons employed by a 
corporation in regard to animals transported, owned or employed by 
or in the custody of such corporation, shall be the acts and knowl- 
edge of such corporation. 

Revision note. Section is set out to correct errors in main volume. 


Chapter 11. Arson and Burning 


§ 501. Arson causing death 


1. Evidence. In a prosecution for arson, testimony of a witness whose first 
examination of burned premises took place some fifteen months after fire, 
during which time at least some changes had taken place on premises, and 
whose conclusion is that he cannot make a finding as to cause of fire could 
not create such a clear case of doubt of the respondent’s guilt as would en- 
title him to an acquittal. State v. Brown (1960) 122 Vt. 59, 1638 A.2d 845. 
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“Va. Legislature 


NAAC 


_ By SHIRLEY ELDER 

’ RICHMOND, March 7 
—The Virginia House. to- 
| day will debate a package 
of bills aimed at shutting 
down the anti-segregation 
activities of the NAACP 


and the Congr on_ Ra- 
cial Equality. 


Introduced by Sen. Joseph 
Hutcheson of Lawrenceville, 
the proposed legislation would 
carry. out the recommenda- 
tionsf/of the Committee on 
Offegses against the Admin: 


145, 807 oer’ 


private companies don’t build 
a fuel pipeline to Dulles In- 
ep Airport, the i: 
wi 


Fairfax County exe 
Carlton Massey pointed 
that the port’s dock’s and 

_ lines ——, will go 


RECOMMENDS | Fairfax. 

A House subcommittee re- 
commended taking all. con- 
demnation powers away from 
the authority. 


“That would nullify the 
aims of the bill” Mr. Boothe 
said. Later, Mr. Thomson 
added, that, without condem- 
nation authority, the bill 
would be a “heap. of nothing.” 


Arlington Del. Willie 
mnston, a committee 
asked that the b 
ended to permit local 
1€! vetoes over e 
“of the port facilities 


“We don’t oppose the 
he said. “We want Alexant 
to be the best port in ; 
world—but I’m sorry | 
didn’t have an opportunity 
work with Alexandria. 
may be dangerous pov 
this bill.” | 
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ak CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATIN: Marvin Rich 


CORE Members Acquitted 
New Virginia Law Fails 


) Arlington, Va., July 9: The first attempt to enforce a new Virginia Law 


( 7 intended to curtail civil rights demonstrations have failed. 


| | Four Northern Virginia CORE members, arrested as they picketed an 
Arlington theatre the previous week, were acquitted of charges of 
; a nla 
! "injuring business.” Dismissing the charges, County Court Judge Kenneth 


Smith ruled there was no proof picketing harmed the theatre. 


eee 


His decision and the arguments of defense counsel Joseph Rauh, Jr. in- 


dicated that future prosecutions under the statue may be difficult. One 
| section of the act makes it a crime for people to act jointly “for the 
| purpose of willfully and maliciously injuring another in his reputation, 


trade, business or profession by any means whatever...” 


Mr. Rauh, who was retained by the Americans Civil Liberties Union to de- 


\ fend the CORE members, contended that the pickets displayed no malice as 


they carried signs with slogans such as "Segregation is Immoral." 


Commonwealth's attorney William Hassan said he “violently disagreed” with 


the court decision. After, the trial Mr. Hassan invoked additional pro- 


visions of the law against the CORE members. The original charges could 


have resulted in imprisonment of one year, 


CORE has been picketing eight Northern Virginia Theatres for several 


months in an effort to end discrimination. 
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Poverty: An Unresolved Problem 


been rising and how have the gains been 
shared during the postwar years? Why 
are millions of Americans still in poverty 
in the richest nation in the world? 


In this issue of Labor’s Economic Re- 
view we seek to answer these important 
questions and propose measures to end 
poverty in the United States for all time. 


America’s Haves and Have Nots 


To raise the output of the American economy 
and, at the same time, to achieve a broad sharing 
of our increasing abundance, are two basic and 
accepted national goals. 


Americans are proud—and rightly so—that our 
families enjoy more material well-being than those 
of any other country. At the same time, we can- 
not ignore the shameful fact that widespread 
poverty still exists in the United States today. In 
prosperous mid-1960, 7 million of our fellow citi- 
zens were dependent on charity for their exist- 
ence. In addition, the lives of nearly five times as 
many more are blighted by incomes that are just 
too low to sustain an American standard of de- 
cency. 


Who are the remaining needy in this most pro- 
ductive and highly favored land? How have our 
lowest income families been sharing in the over-all 


postwar income rise? Why does poverty persist 
after so many years of boom? What should we 
now be doing to eradicate this blight? 


These are appropriate questions for nationwide 
debate at all times, and particularly at election 
time. Nonetheless, there is real danger that the 
plight of our lowest income families will be largely 
ignored or at least obscured in public discussions 
from now to Election Day. 


In the first place, it is evident that Republican 
spokesmen are now trying to sweep unpleasant 
economic realities under the rug with the slogan, 
“We never had it so good.” In fact, they imply 
that those of us who even dare talk about poverty 
in 1960 reveal “despair and doubt” about the 
greatness of America. Of course, this is sheer 
nonsense of a very dangerous sort. 


What is more, some Democrats are obscuring— 
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“The test of our progress is 
not whether we add more to 
the abundance of those who 
have much: it is whether we 
provide enough for those who 
have too little’ F.D.R. 
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although unintentionally—the impoverishment of 
our lowest income families. In a well-meaning 
effort to focus more attention on the critical need 
for greater public outlays for schools, slum clear- 
ance, health facilities and the like, they too talk 
glibly about a “private glut” of goods and services 
and insist that American homes are already “clut- 
tered with gadgets.”’ Of course, this kind of exag- 
geration leaves the false impression that all Amer- 
icans are now enjoying the rewards of our so- 
called “affluent society.” 


The truth is that although some families indeed 
have an excess of material wealth, the income of 
far too many millions of other families is still too 
low to provide even the bare necessities of life. 


Surely it is time to take a good hard look at the 
facts. 


On the basis of the family income studies of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, this is what we 


_ find?! 


How “Averages” Deceive 


1. The rise in the family income “average” in 
current dollars does, indeed, give the impression of 
a very rapid increase in the well-being of all Amer- 
icans (Table I). In the 30-year span from 1929 to 
1959, the average family personal income rise was 
almost 180%. In the 12 years since 1947—when 
reconversion from war was just about complete— 
the rise was 58%. 


However, when we look at this income rise in 


*Unless otherwise indicated, all income statistics used 
are based on studies of the Staff of the National Income 
Division of the U. S. Department of Commerce, which 
appeared in the Survey of Current Business in April 1960 
and in earlier reports. In these studies, the term “Family” 
includes both multi-person and single person families, i.e., 


unattached individuals not living with. relatives and not . 
institutional inmates. “Income” includés the value of food ~ 


raised and consumed on farms and the imputed value of 
dwellings occupied by owners. 


terms of 1959 dollars—veal money, since its pur- 
chasing power is the same for the years compared 
—the gain is much less spectacular. Since 1929, 
real family incomes have gone up only 59%; and 
this is before taxes. Since 1947, they have gone 
up 23%, a rate of 134,.% a year over the 12-year 
postwar period. | | 

It is worth noting that about one-third of the 
30-year span had elapsed before average real fam- 
ily income was restored to the level that existed 
before the Great Depression back in 1929 (see 
Chart on page 47). Furthermore, progress since 
1947 has been held back by three recessions—in 
1949, 1954, and 1958. And even today, although 


over-all personal family incomes are at a peak, 


progress again is being retarded by unemployment 
and our inability to utilize our vast productive 
capacity fully. 

2. Despite the encouraging—although insufi- 
clent—rise in real family incomes to a record 
$6,520 in 1959—“‘on the average’’—too many of 
our 5514 million families lag dangerously below 
the average. 

For example, the 2.9 million families with in- 
comes of $15,000 and over—the top 5%—obtained 
$75 billion, 21% of the family income total. 

On the other hand, last year the 714 million 
families at the bottom of the ladder with incomes 
under $2,000—14% of the total—received only 
$8.4 billion, about 2% of total family income. 


3. While the income share of the Lowest Fifth 
of our families rose slightly from the mid-1930’s 


TABLE | 
“Average” Family Income Before Taxes 
1929 to 1959 


| "Average" Income Per Family 
Year In Current Dollars In 1959 Dollars 


1929 $2,340 $4,100 
1935-36 a 3,620 
1941 2,209 4,510 
1944 3,614 5,710 
1947 4,130 5,290 
1949 4,170 5,080 
1950 4,440 5,340 
1951 4,900 5,530 
1952 5,120 5,650 
1953 5,390 5,900 
1954 5,360 5,800 
1955 5,640 6,080 
1956 6,010 6,370 
1957 6,220 6,410 
1958 6,260 6,330 
1959 6,520 6,520 


1929 1935-1936 1941 "44 46 4B 50°52 54 5658 59 


Source: Bosed on Studios of the Stef 
Net. income Div. U. 5. Dept. of Commerce 


to 1944, this hopeful trend did not continue after 
World War II. In fact, the shockingly small share 
of total personal income received by this neediest 
segment (4.9% in 1944) now shows a downward 
trend. 


Furthermore, if income from capital gains and 
the misuse of expense accounts—which goes al- 
most entirely to the well-off—were included in the 
official Commerce Department statistics, the dis- 
parity in the incomes of the favored families at the 
top and of the neediest at the bottom would be 
revealed as even more extreme. 


4. Despite painful outcries from the highest in- 
come group, the Federal tax bite has had sur- 
prisingly little effect in reducing their dispropor- 
tionately high income share. 


5. Although the general income rise has grad- 
ually reduced the percentage of our families who 
live in dire poverty, conclusive evidence shows 
that, on the basis of any reasonable measurement, 
over 20% of all Americans—more than 40 million 
men, women and children—still live at a substand- 
ard income level today. 


Who Gets What Share? 


A look at Table II reveals startling facts which 
the family income “averages” of Table I obscure. 


In 1958, the latest year for which a breakdown 
of income by shares is available, the Fifth of our 
families at the bottom of the ladder—the lowest 
income 20%—were receiving only 4.7% of total 
personal income. In the same year, the highest 
20% enjoyed 45.5% of the total; and the Top 5% 
took 20.2%. 


Besides the gross inequality in income shares 
which Table IT reveals, it shows that the share of 
the neediest Fifth—so hopefully rising from the 


mid-1930’s through the war years—has leveled 


off and, actually, has been going down. 


. It is important to note that while the real in- 
come of all categories gradually moved up between | 
1935-36 and 1944, the greatest proportionate gain 
in this period was being made by families in the 
Lowest and Second Fifths. | dheir real income rose 
bination of high employment, nivcliod prices, 
and the commencement of payment under our 
newly enacted social security system. In contrast, 
the real income of the Highest Fifth was improved 
by 40% and the Top 5% by only 23%. (Table II) 


It was this proportionately greater-than-aver- 
age gain for the neediest, and gains for the middle 
income categories as well, that accounted for a fall 
in the share of the Highest Fifth from 51.7% in 
1935-36 to 45.8% in 1944. Meanwhile, the share 
of the Lowest Fifth rose from 4.1% to 4.9%. 


In the postwar years, however, even this too . 
slow trend towards a fairer income share for the 
neediest has been reversed. Whereas between 
1944 and 1958, the average real income of the Top 
5% rose 8%, the Highest Fifth by 10% and the 
middle Fifths by 12%, the rise of the neediest 
Fifth was least of all—only 6%. 


Recently, a syndicated newspaper columnist 
answered the question, “‘Are the rich getting rich- 
er?” with the comforting reply: “Yes, but so 
are the poor.” Actually, between 1944 and 1958, 
the average real income rise of the neediest Fifth 
of our families was $80, while the rise for the 
Top 5% (with average 1958 incomes of $25,280) 
was $1,900. This is spreading “richness” pretty 
thin—at the bottom. As a result of this kind of 


TABLE Il 


How Total Family Income Was Shared 
Before Taxes 1935-36, 1944 and 1958 


Families 1935-36 1944 1958 Average Income 
by Fifths (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) Per Family, 1958 
Lowest 4.1% 4.9% 4.7% $ 1,460 
2nd 9.2 10.9 Ht. 3,480 
3rd 14.1 16.2 16.3 5,110 
4th 20.9 22.2 22.4 7,020 
Highest 51.7 45.8 45.5 14,250 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 6,260 Avg. 
Top 5% 26.5 20.7 20.2 25,280 
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“sharing,” the portion of personal income going 
to the lowest Fifth, as we have seen, in reality 
is going down. 


It is also important to note that even the divi- 
sion of income shares shown in Table II actually 
understates the affluence of the families at the 
top. While the average of $1,460 for the Lowest 
Fifth in 1958 (less than $25 per week) was hardly 
sufficient to provide necessities even for a single 
person family, it is safe to assume that the $25,280 
' average reported for the families in the top 5% 
‘ by no means accounts for all of their actual income. 


Under-Reporting At the Top 


The understatement of the income of our weal- 
thiest families is due to the fact that the official 
personal! income calculations of the Department of 
Commerce exclude billions in profits from the sale 
of corporation stocks, real estate and other assets, 


TABLE Ill 


The Rise in Real Family Income By Fifths, 
1935-36 to 1944 and 1944 to 1958 


1935-36 
to 1944 1944 to 1958 
Families by Fifths (Percent) (Percent) (In 1958 Dollars) 
Lowest 86°, 6%, $ 80 
2nd 88 ‘12 390 
3rd 82 12 540 
4th 67 12 740 
Highest 40 10 1,330 
Average 58 17 620 


Top 5% 23 g 1,900 


the so-called “‘capital gains.” In addition, expense 
account outlays which actually are used for per- 
sonal purposes, are also absent from the official 


income total. 


Wealthy families have a powerful incentive 
to obtain as much income as possible from capital 
gains because the maximum Federal tax rate on 
these kinds of profits is only 25%. Yet gains from 
this kind of property sale have risen enormously 
during the postwar years because of the rise in 
real estate and stock values. What is more, a host © 
of legal but ethically questionable schemes—like 
the “stock option” gimmick to provide fast-low- 
tax profits for corporation executives—have been 
developed. Because of these factors, the unre- 
ported income from capital gains has grown enor- 
mously during the postwar years. 


As for so-called expense accounts which actually 
are used for lavish personal expenditures—the use 
of company cars, planes and hunting lodges and 
the patronage of plush restaurants, night clubs 
and theatres at company expense—these, are not 
counted as income and, of course, involve no tax 


obligation at all. 


According to responsible estimates, over $10 
billion annually has been received via capital gains 
and illicit expense accounts during recent years. 
None of this appears in the official Commerce 
Department income totals and almost all of it 
accrues to America’s top income group. Thus, it is 
evident that the 20.2% income share of the Top 
5% shown in Table II is a considerable under- 
statement of the facts as is the $75 billion “offi- 
clally’”’ reported as the income share of these 
families for 1959. 


Among these favored families a “private glut” 
of goods and services may, indeed, be assumed to 
exist. 


Taxes and Income Shares 


Up to this point we have been talking about the 
disparity between family income and income 
shares before taxes. Table IV looks at the income 
distribution after Federal taxes and reveals some 
surprising facts. 


Despite the widely held view that the steep pro- 
gressive rates of the Federal income tax drasti- 
cally “level down” the income share of our highest 
bracket families, this, too, is an illusion. 


In 1958, the before tax share of the Highest 
Fifth of our families by income was 45.5% of the 
total; but their after tax share—43.7%—shows 


TABLE IV 


_How Total Family Income Was Shared in 
1958, Before and After Federal Income Tax 


Income Share 


Families by (Percent) Tax Rate on Income 
Fifths Before Tax After Tax (Percent) 

Lowest 4.7% 5.0% 3.2% 

2nd- 11.1 11.6 5.5 

3rd 16.3 16.9 6.8 

Ath 22.4 22.8 8.3 

Highest 45.5 43.7 13.3 

100.0 100.0 
Top 5 Percent 20.2 18.2 18.6 


only a slight decline. Even for the Top 5% the 
drop is astonishingly small. 


For those familiar with the devices discovered 
by families with substantial income—or by their 
lawyers—to minimize the effect of high tax rates, 
this fact comes as no surprise. 


Despite heart-rending complaints about alleg- 
edly “‘confiscatory” tax rates, the highest rates 
generally apply to very little of the income of the 
wealthiest and, sometimes, to none of their income 
at all. Income splitting between husbands and 
wives, depletion allowances, the tax-free status of 
interest received on state and local bonds, and a 
score of other such loopholes account for the fact 
that in 1958 only 18.6% of the income of the Top 
5% went to Uncle Sam.? 


Indeed, the after tax share of our wealthiest 
families has actually risen in recent years. From 
1953 to 1958, the share of the Highest Fifth rose 
from 42.6% to 43.7%, after taxes, whereas the 
share of the bottom Fifth fell from 5.3% to 5.0%. 


Passage of the Revenue Act of 1954—-with its 
happy bonanza for those who enjoy substantial 
income from dividends—is a major factor ac- 
counting for this upward after-tax trend in the 
income share of our wealthiest families. Between 
1953 and 1958, the Federal tax rate on the income 
of the Highest Fifth actually dropped from 15.1% 
to 13.3%. 


Furthermore, a proper analysis of income dis- 
tribution after taxes should take account of the 
impact of state and local taxes as well as of Fed- 
eral levies. It is an established fact that the sales, 
property and payroll taxes on which state and 
local revenue primarily depend, are “regressive” 


2 Federal Taxes ...A Handbook on Problems and Solu- 
tions, by the AFL-CIO Department of Research. 


—they take more, proportionately, of the income 
of the poorest than of the well-off. 


In other words, if all the facts were available to 
show income shares after all taxes—Federal, state 
and local—it is logical to conclude that the after- 
tax share of the Lowest Fifth would be even lower 
than is shown in Table IV and the share of the 
Highest Fifth would be even higher. 


Personal Wealth Even More Tightly Held 


It is worth noting that the ownership of per- 
sonal wealth is even more tightly concentrated in 
the hands of the few than is the flow of current 
income. 


In 1953, according to a recent study of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 30% of the 
country’s personal wealth was owned by the top 
1.6% of the adult population of the United States. 
In that year, they “. . . owned at least 80% of the 
corporate stock held in the personal sector, vir- 
tually all of the state and local bonds, nearly 90% 
of corporate bonds and between 10% and 35% of 
each type of other property...” 3 


It is natural to wonder why personal wealth 
holdings are even more highly concentrated at the 
top than current income shares. Part of the an- 
swer is the fact that a large portion of personal 
wealth is held in real estate and consumer durables 
—like residences and yachts, for example—which 
are owned for enjoyment and not for income pro- 
ducing purposes. In addition, a vast part of the 
holdings of the wealthiest is held in securities and 
real estate from which current income is viewed 
to be of little importance as compared to potential 
future profits on which, as we have seen, only a 
small capital gains tax will be levied after ultimate 
sale. 


*“Changes in the Share of Wealth Held by Top Wealth 
Holders, 1922-1956,” Occasional Paper No. 71. 


HAD CASH INCOME 
OF UNDER $1,500 


41.4 Million Americans 


According to the National Bureau’s study, per- 
sonal wealth ownership was even more concen- 
trated in 1956, the latest year reported, than in 
1953. 


From 1929 until the early postwar years, the 
concentration of personal wealth in the United 
States, like the income share of the 5% of our 
families at the top, was slowly but surely de- 
clining. During the last decade, however, this 
wholesome trend has been reversed. 


In his second Inaugural Address, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said: 


“The test of progress is not whether we add 
‘more to the abundance of those who have too 
much; it is whether we provide enough for 
those who have too little.” 


In the near quarter century since these words 
were spoken, it is true that most Americans have 
considerably improved their income status. Yet, 
the fact that so many of our families still have too 
little to meet basic needs must be a matter of 
grave concern for all who are truly devoted to the 
welfare of their country. 


Measuring Substandard Income 


Below what level of incomé should an American 
family be viewed as poor? 


There is no tidy or simple answer. 


Clearly, the minimum income need of a family of 
five or six is far greater than that of a single per- 
son household or of a family of two. The require- 
ments of the young and old are not alike. The cash 
needs of a city family are not identical with one 
that lives on a farm, although the gap is rapidly 
narrowing. Besides, each year the number of rural 
Americans continues to go down. 


Even if an acceptable definition of a minimum 
family income could have been reached back in 
1949 when the Sub-committee on Low Income 
Families of the United States Congress began its 
study of the problem, should the level now be ad- 
justed upward only to account for higher 1960 
living costs? Should it not also be raised to reflect 
the generally higher living standards of most 
Americans today? 


Recently, a thoughtful study of low income 
families was made by Professor Robert J. Lamp- 
man of the University of Wisconsin for the Joint 
Economic Committee of the United States.* 


For the purpose of his investigation, Professor 
Lampman uses a cash income of $2,500—admit- 
tedly far below an “adequate” income level today 
—as a cut-off below which he considered a fam- 
ily of four in “low-income status” in 1957. 
To adjust this minimum to families of varying 
size, he used Bureau of Labor Statistics criteria of 
relative need and came up with a minimum income 
ranging from $1,157 for a single person family to 
$3,750 for a family of seven or more. 


Based upon this stringent definition, 32.2 mil- 
lion Americans—19% of the total—were found to 
be “low-income persons” in 1957, a generally pros- 
perous year. 


Dr. Lampman’s yardstick only takes account of 
our fellow citizens in the most dire need. It ex- 
cludes millions more whose incomes. just don’t 
measure up to the minimum needed to sustain an 
American concept of decent family living. 


According to a more reasonable yardstick of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, a city worker’s 
family of four would require at today’s prices 
about $4,800 to maintain what is viewed as a 
“modest but adequate standard of living.” 


However, according to family income studies 
of the Bureau of the Census for 1958, the latest 
year available, one-third of American families of 
four had incomes below this level. 


‘<The Low-Income Population and Economic Growth,” 
Study Paper No. 12, December 1959. 
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Actually, thirty-six million Americans were 
living in households of two persons or more that 
had incomes in 1958 of under $3,000 (less than $58 
weekly before taxes). 


Another 514 million single person families — 
individuals not living with relatives or in institu- 
tions—were living on incomes of under $1,500 
(less than $29 per week, before taxes). 


In all, 414% million Americans were in these 
clearly substandard income categories in 1958— 
247 of the entire population. What is more, these 
families included more than 131% million children 
under 18 years of age—22% of the total. 


Even if allowance is made for progress since 
1958, the conclusion is inescapable that today at 
least 20% of all Americans—one-fifth of the na- 
tion—live close to the poverty line—or below it. 


Who Are the Lowest Fifth? 


A growing national economy, with greater op- 
portunities for more and better jobs which growth 
alone can bring, is the major factor that accounted 
for higher real incomes for most families during 
the postwar years. Many who were in the Lowest 
Income Third at the end of the War have shared 
in the upward progress; from 1947 to 1958, fam- 
ilies of 2 or more with real incomes of less than 
$3,000 (in 1958 dollars) dropped from 34% of all 
families to 24% of the total. 


Yet, even in the best of times, substantial pov- 
erty has persisted. What are the special factors 
that keep so large a part of the population at a sub- 
marginal income level in the richest nation of the 
world? What handicaps hold them down? 


Professor Lampman’s study in 1959 of the hard 
core of America’s neediest families confirmed the 
findings of the Congressional Subcommittee on 
Low Income Families of five years earlier—that 
most of the adults among the poor are as blame- 
less as their children for their misfortunes. 


As Professor Lampman dug deeply into the 
causes of the low income status of the poorest 
32.2 million Americans in prosperous 1957, he 
found that most of them suffered from more than 
one of the following handicapping characteristics: 


Twenty-one million—two-thirds of the total— 
were members of the families of employed per- 
sons. In most cases, the breadwinner was faced 
with the choice of a job at relief level wages, or 
no work at all. In others, irregular employment 


was a factor due to seasonal work, plant shut- - 


downs, sickness or injury, or other reasons. 


Eight million—25% of all these low income 
persons—were 65 years of age or older. (Even in 
mid-1960 the average social security benefit for a 
retired person was less than $17.25 per week.) 


Almost six and a half million—20% of the total 
—were non-white. 


Eight million—25% of this lowest income part 
of the population—were members of family units 
headed by females. 


Twenty-one-million—67 % of our poorest—lived 
in families headed by persons whose education had 
stopped at the 8th grade or sooner. (In large meas- 
ure, this reflects the high percentage of the aged 
and of non-whites in the lowest income group.) 


Thus, low wages and irregular employment, 
dependent old-age, inadequate education, discrim- | 
ination because of color, broken homes and house- 
holds in which the male breadwinner has become 
incapacitated, are major poverty causes. 


About half of our lowest income multi-person 
families lived in urban centers; the remainder 
lived on farms or in rural areas, with a large con- 
centration in the south. Almost two-thirds of the 
neediest unattached individuals lived in cities. 


Poverty is particularly acute in areas of chronic 
unemployment and under-employment which now 
exist in more than one-half of the states. Writing 
about the ten-state Appalachian Region, which 
is acutely distressed because of the decline in coal, 
it was recently. said: . 


“Tens of thousands of Americans live in appall- 
ing poverty. Live? No, they hardly exist. Whole 
counties are precariously held together by a flour- 
and-dried-milk paste of surplus foods. The school 
lunch program provides many children with their 
only decent meals. Relief has become a way of life 


for once proud and aggressively independent 
mountain families.” 5 


In all, about 11 million of the 32.2 million of our 
poorest in 1957 were children under 18 years of 
age. Life for these youngsters is started in a 
condition of “inherited poverty.” 


Ending Family Want 


The circumstances which still hold so many 
Americans in poverty make it evident that their 
plight will not be ended by general prosperity and 
higher family income “averages” alone. 


The great productive potential of our economy 
and the ingenuity of the American people provide 
the means—for the first time in human history— 
to quickly eradicate poverty and all of its evil 
consequences if we have the will to use them to 
this end. But, to do it, requires the mounting of a 
major Point IV program concentrated on aiding 
the less affluent here at home. 


Many of those now existing at substandard lev- 
els cannot be expected—as we have seen—to raise 
their living standards through their own efforts 
alone. Many others, on the other hand, can and 
will secure a higher status by themselves if given 
an opportunity to improve their skills and to 
obtain employment at decent pay. 


To meet both problems, a more intensive pro- 


gram of cooperative private effort and public ac- 


tion—at the national, state and local levels—must 
now be launched. In many cases, we must improve 
existing programs; in others, new forms of attack 
upon the stubborn problem of poverty will have to 
be devised. 


(1) To improve the ability and motivation of 
poorer persons to help themselves, we must: 


Provide a higher minimum standard of school- 
ing for all Americans so that low educational 
levels, on which poverty breeds, no longer will 
be self-perpetuating. 


_ Eliminate any vestige of discrimination in 
employment opportunities based upon color, 
race or creed. 


Extend the right to organize anid to bargain 
~ collectively to all American workers. — 


Aid chronically distressed industrial and rural 
areas with a comprehensive program te ‘expand 
employment opportunities. 


oar The Washington Post and. en. Herald, — 7, 


(2) To raise the incomes of those who are ata 
disadvantage in obtaining a fair return for their 
labor in the market place, we must: 


Extend minimum wage coverage to millions 
now unprotected by Federal or state laws and 
establish rates reflecting rising minimum needs 
in an increasingly productive economy. 


Restore the farm families who raise the na- 
tion’s food and fibre to a fair participation in our 
rising national income. 


(3) To aid the dependent aged, the unemployed, 
our broken families, the injured and the sick— 
who account for so many of our neediest today— 
we must improve our social security system so 
that it truly protects all Americans from the worst 
hazards of modern life. Laws must be enacted 
and benefits and coverage must be raised so that: 


The aged and dependent widows and children 
can live in dignity and decency. 


The unemployed and their families can main- 
tain adequate living standards. 


The industrially disabled and the dependents 
of the fatally injured receive just compensation 
for their loss. 


All American families can obtain prepaid 
medical care and insured income support during 
illness and disability. 


(4) Finally, the unjust tax burdens now borne 
by the Lowest Income Fifth—through sales taxes, 
payroll levies and other devices which have no 
bearing upon ability to pay—should gradually be 
eliminated at all the levels of government. 


In a growing economy, already producing at a 
rate in excess of $500 billion worth of goods and 
services a year, we can afford an adequate na- 
tional defense, expanded outlays to meet the 
growing needs of civilian services in the 
public sector, and a crusade to finally abolish 
poverty as well. 


As the Subcommittee on Low Income Families 
of the Congress concluded: 


“The problems of low income, although numer- 
ous and complex, are not insurmountable. We 
have the wealth, the human and material re- 
sources, the skills, and the free institutions to 
solve them. We can solve them if we have the will 
and the desire to put forth the necessary effort.” 


In this election year, it would be appropriate to 
ask all candidates if they, too, are committed to 
see that this effort is put forth. 
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FOREWORD 


A notable development in the United States in recent decades 
has been the steady improvement in the social and economic 
status of Negroes. In education, type of work, income, housing, 
and other areas for which measures are available, the historic 
differentials between whites and Negroes have narrowed, Both 
the Negroes! lag, and their relatively faster gains are reflected 
in the pages that follow. 


Despite this progress, there is no room for complacency. 
Employment and promotion policies in some areas still keep 
doors closed to minority workers, a condition the Nation cannot 


afford. 


Our standards of justice and our national conscience forbid 
discrimination, Only as full opportunity is opened to all, can we 


reach the future to which we aspire. 
/ him 


-- James P., Mitchell 
Secretary of Labor 
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PREFACE 


Information on the economic condition of Negroes is limited, 
and many of the data in the following pages are based on esti- 
mates that are subject to revision when statistics from the 1960. 
census become fully available. Since Negroes constitute over 95 
percent of the nonwhite residents of the United States, figures 
for nonwhites are used when data do not exist for Negroes alone. 


This review of the economic situation of Negroes was pre- | 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Earlier related publica- 
tions by the BLS have included a series of mimeographed booklets 
entitled Notes on the Economic Situation of Negroes in the United 
States, issued in 1957, 1958 and 1959; and Ne egroes in the United 
States, Their Employment and Economic Status (Bulletin No. 
1119, 1952). The latter presents population and labor force data 
through 1950 in considerable detail. 
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POPULATION 


Trends 


In the first two decades of the present century, the number oi nonwhites in 
the United States population increased less rapidly than the number of whites. 
Thereafter nonwhites increased, until recent years, at about the same rate as 
whites, and continued to constitute just over one-tenth of the population. Non- 
whites increased faster than whites, however, during parts of the 1940's and 
1950's; by 1959, they constituted over 11 percent of the population (table 1). 


Table 1.--Population, white and nonwhite, 1900-59 


rota a. 
Year popula- White Nonwhite P 
re of total 
population 
Number (in thousands) 
f 8) err one ene ueee 12 599) 66, 809 9,185 pe a 
7 es ‘seeks aveaceaee 91,9772 81,732 10,240 Back 
ROIS ko 0 0 4 be 6 siwdas eee eee 105, 711 94,821 10,890 10.3 
jt ee se (ivan 122, 1f2 110,287 12,488 10.2 
Eas cvvéececeddnvass ee 131,820 118 , 366 13 ,454 10.2 
Deb kin cv vc 06s wees we see 151,132 135,343 15,789 10.4 
W956i ci écvéicevéeess eens ue 174,054 154,771 . 4 fi ee 
PIP eveccccvcévdweceunss ee Bh af ge te 157,290 19,813 bho 
: Percent 
Percent increase: . 
pho 6 8 er rrr 133.0 135.4 Lid«t 
LIU D9 «0s 06 anes eee gy 2 16.2 Oxia 


Note: 1940-59 data include Armed Forces overseas. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


In 1950, Negroes numbered 15, 073, 776. If the Negro population increased 
from 1950 to 1959 at the same average rate as the total nonwhite population, the 
number of Negroes in 1959 was about 18, 918, 000. 


Birth and Death Rates 


The recent greater rate of increase among nonwhites than among whites is 
due in large measure to a drop in the nonwhite death rate (table 2). The birth 
rate has long been higher among nonwhites than among whites, but a higher 
death rate kept the nonwhite population at a constant proportion of the total. The 
death rate of nonwhites has been rapidly reduced, however, until by 1958 it was 
very little higher than that of whites, The increase of nonwhites from roughly 
10 to 11 percent of the population, noted above, is the result. 
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Table 2.--Birth and death rates, white and nonwhite 


Birth rate Death rate 
Year , 
Total | White Nonwhite Total | White Nonwhite 
: (Number per 1,000 population) 
pe (1) (1) (1) 17.2 17.0 25.0 
8 PR er ee ya Pe 26.9 35.0 13.0 12.6 17.7 
ys ocescees Geueeks 2ilesd 20.6 «9 Fie 11,3 10.8 16.3 
Dl), «60s weaken eee 19.4 18.6 26.7 10.8 10.4 13.8 
ot eS ee 24.1 23.0 a363 9.6 9.5 11.2 
oe Sere eS 24.6 23.4 34.2 9.5 9.4 10.2 


1 Not available. 

Note: Birth rates have been adjusted for underregistration. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service. ° 


Marital Status 


Proportionately more nonwhites than whites reported themselves in March 
1949 as single, more were widowed, and many more, though married, reportec 
the husband or the wife absent (table 3). Thus, a markedly smaller proportion 
of nonwhites were living with the spouse. 


Table 3.--Marital status of persons age 14 and over, March 1959 


Percent 


Males Females 


Total White Nonwhite Total White |Nonwhite 


Total. ccccscccvccccce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


0 8 ae ae SS er 24.9 24.2 21.5 18.7 18.5 20.8 
eg hos Oe Oe ee ae 69.6 7.5 60.9 66.3 66.9 61.2 
Spouse present...eccecee 66.7 68.4 pe a 62.2 63.9 47.0 
Spouse absSent....cccoee a 222 9.2 4.1 29 14.3 
In Armed Forces...... ~~ ~~ ae 4 4 -6 
Separated. .ccceccvcves ee i.O0 6.4 2s2 da 2 10.8 
OCHO? ss dake sds ech ese 1.4 hee 2-8 is her 2.9 
RONG « o.s'n5s Se eh wee Ge bs 0 3:6 ce 4.9 12.6 12.3 14.8 
PEVOTCOG. . sé cab i eee bob 0:0 « 1.8 7 eet 204% 24 3.2 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Marital Status and 
Family Status, March 1959, pp. 7-9 (Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 


No. 96). 


Mobility 


One-fourth of the nonwhite population changed residence during the year end- 
ing in March 1958, compared with one-fifth of the whites (table 4), Most moves 
by both groups were within the same county, however, involving merely a shift 
from one house to another. The longer moves, into another county or another 
State, were more frequent among whites than among nonwhites. (For notes on 
home ownership, which may influence mobility, see p. 31.) 


Table 4.--Mobility of the civilian population, March 1957 to March 1958 


Place of residence Total | White Nonwhite 
Total population........ chante ews 6600 eee : 100.0 100.0 100.0 
In same NouSee..csedséccese in ea wdtes oowee 79.7 80.3 74.6 
Moved to different house in U.S......... ‘ 19.8 19.2 25.1 
In SAME- COUNTY... cis ccccccsevescrcveccns 13.1 12.3 19.3 
In different. county..scccceccecsccccves 6.7 6.9 ao2 
Within State......... jue dinencdue ae 3:4 <a 2<3 
In different State........e.ee- or PS 3.4 3.0 
Abroad at beginning of period...........- . 2 ea 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mobility of the 
Population of the United States, March 1957 to 1958, p. 8 (Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 85). 


Migration 


In 1900, three-fourths of the Negroes of the United States were in the rural 
South. (The South is defined as the area of the three southern divisions in table 
16, pp. 21-22.) By 1950, so many had moved to cities, inthe South andelsewhere, 
that roughly a third were in northern and western cities, a third in southern 
cities, and not much more than a third remained in rural areas of the South 
(table 5), More than two-thirds were still in the South. About one-fifth were on 
southern farms; almost none were on farms elsewhere. 


For analysis of a long range of census data on population by color, by 
region, see: Irene B, Taeuber, ''Migration, Mobility, and the Assimilation of 
the Negro, '' in Population Bulletin, November 1958, pp. 127-51 (reprint). 
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Table 5.--Negroes in the South and in remainder of the United States, 
urban and rural areas, 1900 and 1950 


Area 1900 1950 


United EI EES IS 100.0 100.0 


DOUGH s sae 2 a ea ab o's 6 oe eo 80 eb @eeeees @eeseeoee2s?e# 
SE Sree * 


EEE ES eS eee ee i. ee, 2340 


EE OO OS Er ) 
EEE ES eee (+) 20.6 


Remainder of the United! States... ..cscccccceccce 10 
Ce a ge Sach oli bc ccc nec ces 7 
EOD EES ae ee 2 

BEES ere (* 
. (1 


EEE EES OE ee 


1 Not available. 
Note: Definitions of rural and urban are only roughly comparable at 


the two periods. 


source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Labor Force Participation 


Almost all men age 25 to 54, both white and nonwhite, are in the labor force 
(table 6), In some other groups--adult women, and younger and older men--the 
proportion of Negroes in the labor force has traditionally exceeded that of whites. 
However, the differences are not as great as they were a few years ago. This 
is particularly true of teenage boys and of men age 65 and over. In 1951, 55 
percent of nonwhite teenage boys were in the labor force, compared with 49 per- 
cent of white boys; by 1959, there was no difference. A major factor in reducing 
the difference has been the exodus of Negroes from sharecropping and other 
small-scale farming where, more than in other types of enterprise, the very 
young and the very old tend to be at work. In addition, the proportion enrolled 
in school has increased more rapidly for nonwhite than for white youth. 


Table 6.--Percent of the civilian population in the labor force, by color, 
age, and sex, annual averages 1951 and 1959 


Male Female 
Age White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 

LID. 1 LIDe 1951 | 1959 the jo BI 1997 | 1951 1959 
Total, 14 and over..... S4.0.. 81.0: 8367 . 796k - 32.6 3568 ae 45.8 
TA“1G i dcesctéeanwicuneeas 49.2 44.0 ae 44.0 32-5 Sian 28.9 2207 
AIM Ro 6 60040 eeeeeseeae 88.4 S753 88.7 90.8 467 44.5 45.4 48.8 
QI Devicediesccsceiciawne 97.0 a pe a 96.3 33.6 33.4 eee 50.0 
DD inhsle i 6 6 0 0000 66ers 97.6 98.0 96.4 95.8 38.0 41.4 5566 60.0 
geek cencs 6 vvstuewwewee 96.0 96.3 95.1 92.8 38.0 47.8 = ee 60.0 
HBG cosctccecenedéeuuens 8 4 87.9 84.6 82.5 26.8 ier 39.8 464 
65 and OVELecccccvcccee | 4409  B4e3 49.5 3365 §.5 10.0 -14.0 12.6 


Note: Figures exclude persons in institutions. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department 


of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Work-Life Expectancy 


As a result of a dramatic reduction in mortality in the middle age range, 
life expectancy for 20-year-old nonwhite males in the United States increased 
from 39.8 in 1940 to 45.5 in 1955--an increase of nearly 6 years. During the 


same period, work-life expectancy increased from 36,2 years to 40 years--an 


increase of almost 4 years (table 7). 
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With these developments, the number of years spent in retirement (the dif- 
ference between life expectancy and work-life expectancy at age 20) increased 
from 3.6 to 5.5 years. There are two main reasons for this development: (1) A 
much larger proportion of nonwhites lived beyond retirement age in 1955 than in 
1940; and (2) increased liberalization of social security provisions and the con- 
tinuation of the off-farm movement result in earlier retirement. 


Increases in both life expectancy and work-life expectancy were greater 
for nonwhites than for whites from 1940 to 1955. Life expectancy for 20-year-old 
nonwhite men increased 5.7 years, compared with 2.4 years for white men. 
Similarly, work-life expectancy increased 3.8 years for nonwhite men and I. 6 
years for white men, Largely because a greater proportion of nonwhite men now 
live beyond retirement age, the retirement life expectancy for nonwhites has 
also increased more rapidly than for white men--1.9 years compared with 0.8 


years. 


Despite their much greater increase in life expectancy, nonwhite males 
age 20 in 1955 still had a 4. 6-year shorter expectancy than had whites. 


Table 77.--Average number of remaining years of life, in labor force and in 
retirement, males, by color, 1940 and 1955 


1940 1955 
Age and color In In In In 
Total labor retire- Total labor retire- 
force ment force ment 
At age 20: 
ice ig ere ag i 41.8 5.9 50.1 43.4 6.7 
Mormwhi te. civsecsd 39.8 36.2 3.6 A Bie 40.0 5.5 
At age 40: 
WNIT. cccccccsess 30.1 24.0 6.1 Slel 2h. 6.9 
Nonwhite. @eeeeeees 25.6 a hel 28.6 22.8 5.8 
At age 60: 
os iy oe oe E he Pe 9 6.0 16.0 9.5 6.5 
Noriwnlte.csesseese 14.6 9.5 o Fe I E iy 9.6 5-8 


source: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Vital 
Statistics, and U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rates are generally higher among Negro than among white 
workers. One factor is the disproportionate number of Negroes who are in un- 
skilled work (table 12, p. 13), where unemployment is regularly heavier. 
Another is the frequently lower seniority ratings of Negro workers, because of 
their more recent entry into factory and office work. | 


In the 1958 downturn, unemployment rates rose in all groups. The rate rose 
about as much for nonwhite as for white men, and continued roughly twice as 
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high. About 14 percent of the nonwhite male workers, a large proportion of them 
from unskilled and semiskilled occupations, were unemployed and seeking work 
in 1958, compared with an average of about 6 percent of white workers (table 8). 
By 1959, both rates had declined, but that of nonwhites had declined relatively 
less, About 11.5 percent of nonwhite men were still unemployed, compared with 
4.6 percent of whites. 


Table 8.--Employment status of the civilian population age 14 and over, by color 
and sex, annual averages 1957, 1958, 1959 


White Nonwhite 
Employment status | 
1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Number (in thousands ) 
Men 
Civilian population. . i. séé. soe, 150,537  54;262: 51,868 5,510 Dope eee 
Civilian labor force..... ‘ -« 141,428 41,686 41,993 4,454 4,511 ~ 4,568 
Ba loyed ss ives cvccceeewaeeees 39,909 39,151. 40,047 4,080. 3,891: 4,041 
Reel cul tures. s.céscanek beeen 4,359. 4,178 4,113 678 624 635 
Nonagricultural industries. | 35,550 34,973 35,934 3,402 3,267. 3,405 
Unémployed. 6. .sss.csscnt ee. .-1 1,519: 2,536 - 1,945. --374 619 527 
Women 
Civilian population. «ss ccciceee 55,329 56,067 56,755 6,270 6,237%: 6,476 
Civilian labor force..........--. 19,212 19,508 19,863 2,852 2,943 2,970 
Employed. ..ccese sceenuae pum 18,381: 18,300. 18,804 2,641... 2,623 2,687 
Agricul ture. .<oscceananee ; 896 790 815 289 252 273 
Nonagricultural industries.- |17,484 17,510 17,989 2,352 2,371 2,416 
Unemployed s:. .isedscsaueuueees S32 ‘L,aue. 1,059 211 318 281 
Labor force as percent of Percent 
civilian population: 
Men @®eeeoeeescesstcie#sesetee#ee?e 8 @ @®eoeeeeeee?€e?*# 82.0 81.3 81.0 80.8 80.4 79.1 
, er vee ies ; 34.7 34.8 a7.0. “4309 46.2 45.8 
Unemployed as percent of labor 
force: 
Men.. eeeeoevoevevseenee082 7 e Pe 6.1 4.6 8.4 13.7 pa 
WOOT. so caeees oveses eee 4.3 6.2 5.3 74 10.8 9.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Unemployment rates vary according to age in both white and Negro groups. 
In 1959, with 4. 6 percent of white males unemployed, unemployment at ages 
14-17 and 18-19 was about 12 and 13 percent. But nonwhite males unable to find 
work averaged 18.8 percent at age 14-17, and 27.2 percent at 18 and 19 years 
old (table 9). Many young Negro girls also were unemployed. 
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Table 9.--Unemployment by age, by color and sex, annual average, 1959 


(Number unemployed as percent of civilian labor force of the category) 


Age White Nonwhite 
Both sexes, age 14 and DOVE .cccccccccccece 4.9 1.7 
Mai: 6 i caws @eeeeeesee?es?°® @*eeeee@eee&scee#eeee#e#eetkese# @eeee2ee 4.6 2 
14 to tie e*eee#?e @eeeee@eee#ees#eese# @®eeeese @eeeeeee#esée?:*® Be Ber. 18.8 
16: Oe Eek oe cs bo o's peas ss ey ie & Re gs bs 66 13.0 Zied 
20 to NE SS eee ee a Se eeeee*?es of Pte 16.3 
25 to 34 eeeeeeee#ee#s?* @®eeseeoeeeeee¢@e?e#1 eet @ -e@eese$sese?ee8eee 3.8 12,3 
‘35 to RES Pee ee a eee @eeees 37 8.9 
45 to 64. @ee*eeee#?ees - @eee#ees:e ee * 7 @eeeee8se# 3.9 8.2 
er EE re ly 8.4 
gE a ae 9.5 
1A: 30 Beck seen EE ES eae 10.5 20.0 
18 and EEE OE ES a re 10.7 29.9 
re ae 6.7 14.9 
2° to ee pb ebb eto lebse @®eeee?s# ee 5.0 9.7 
Set lO Ee ee eee ee wea «.e rR 76 
45 to 64 e®eeees @®eoeoceeoeeee@eeecfeeec$@eg@eee#?€eeeee @eeees#ées es Se yo Py 
65 Gi Gv oe oe ccc SU a Bo Regececcceses es 23 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor 
Force and Employment in 1959 (Special Labor Force Reports No. 4), table 
F-4. 


Part-Time Work 


Involuntary part-time and part-year work are more prevalent among 
Negroes than whites (table 10). Differences are probably due in large measure 
to Negroes' greater concentration in the less skilled occupations (table 11) and 
to their generally lower seniority ratings because of their more recent entry 


into factory and office work. 


Many women workers prefer part- rather than full-time work. About 19 
percent, both white and nonwhite, were reported in 1959 as usually working 
part time because of the demands of home housework, or for other noneconomic 


reasons. 
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Table 10.--Persons at work in nonagricultural industries by full- or part-time 
status, by color and sex, annual average, 1959 


(Percent distribution) 


Hours worked, usual status, and sex White Nonwhite 
Men 
20tGL Ot. WORKS ccc kcceenween inereans re ee GE 0 0:00.8 100.0 100.0 
35 hours or more....... ‘6 weeis 000 enced came é00 00 85.2 78.2 
1-34 hoursS.....e.. 0 0 065.066 we-0 10:4 6,0 eee Oe ee 600 <0 3 14.7 21.8 
Usually work full time at present jobD.......ee.se-- 8.2 pa By, 
Worked part time for economic reasons......... er Lea 3.7 
Worked part time for other reaSonS........sseeee- 6.6 8.0 
Usually work part time at present JODeeesseccsesees 6.6 10.1 
Worked part time for economic reasonsS...........-. Led 5.5 
Worked part time for other reaSONS....-....0-- c< sia 4.6 
Average NOUTBs:.<ccceccesece cues eden ewe eo 42.5 38.9 
Women 
Total at. WORK. 6 wceecs eeubeaneene verre, Weed 00-0 es 100.0 100.0 
35 hours OF MOTCs».<cdccvoeecsetiecedaueet Mek és-c0-00 70.3 61.4 
1-34 NOUPS. cscecceee Perr Terre rT ee “a 29.6 38.6 
Usually work full time at present job..... Cea gwe ssc g.5 8.0 : 
Worked part time for economic reasomS..........--. ye Ze? 
Worked part time for other reaSonS.........seeee- 6.8 5.3 
Usually work part time at present job............e.. Zick 30.6 
Worked part time for economic reasons...........-- 2-4 11.4 
Worked part time for other reasonsS...........- nee 18.7 19.2 
Average hourS.......ceeeee obccbecs eee eeseeees ees Se eees ee 36.1 33.9 


Note: "Economic reasons" include: Slack work, material shortages, repairs to 
plant or equipment, start or termination of job during the week, and inability 
to find full-time work. "Other reasons" include: Labor dispute, bad weather, 
own illness, vacation, demands of home housework, school, etc., no desire for 
full-time work, full-time worker only during peak season, and other such 
reasons. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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OCCUPATION 


Occupational differences between Negroes and whites are still large, but 
Negroes have raised their occupational levels appreciably faster in the past 20 
years. 


In 1960, a fourth of the white males working, but less than 7 percent of non- 
whites, were in professional or managerial occupations (table 12). Well over 
half the nonwhite men were in manual occupations, but less than 10 percent 
were skilled craftsmen or foremen, compared with 20 percent of the whites. 
About 15 percent of the nonwhite men were in service occupations and about as 
many were still doing farm work (of whites, 6 and 9 percent, respectively). 
Many of those in agriculture, both white and nonwhite, were operating their 
own farms; but the percentage who were farm laborers was greater among 
nonwhites. 


These percentages represent a gain in occupational status for both white 
and nonwhite men, but particularly the latter. In the skilled and semiskilled 
blue-collar occupations, there has been no marked change in the past few years, 
but Negroes have generally held on to the gains made during World War II, when 
many moved into the semiskilled factory operative and related occupations half- 
way up the skill ladder. 


The percent of nonwhite men working as skilled craftsmen or foremen 
doubled between 1940 and 1960, as did the percentage in professional and tech- 
nical occupations; the percent of managers, officials, etc., nearly doubled. In 
each of these groups, nonwhites gained faster than whites. Probably some of 
the Negro men who left the farm became unskilled laborers in urban areas, but 
the rise in the percentage at such work was small, as was also the rise in the 
pércent in service jobs. 


The most frequent occupation of nonwhite women in 1960, as in 1940, was 
domestic service work, However, the number at such work fell from 58 to 37 
percent of nonwhite women workers. The number of women in service work out- 
side private households rose to 23 percent, and the number of factory operatives 
to 15 percent--more than double in each case, Far more nonwhite women were 
clerical workers, though still only a fraction of the percentage among whites. 

A big drop occurred in the percent of nonwhite women doing farm work. 


These shifts have resulted in giving nonwhites many more of the semi- 
skilled factory operative and of the clerical jobs, and more of the professional 
and technical, the managerial, the crafts and foreman, and the sales jobs 
(table 13). The proportion of nonwhites to the total of farmers meanwhile de- 
clined, 


The number of nonwhites working in Federal, State, and local government 
rose from 214, 000 in 1940 to 855, 000 in 1960, a fourfold increase.! The pro- 
portion of nonwhites to all government employees rose from 5.6 to 10.7 per- 
cent. 


1Figures cover all government services, including blue-collar work done directly by government agencies, and 
teaching, 
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Table 11.--Major occupation group of employed persons by color and sex, 
annual average, 1958 and 1959 


Ma jor occupation group and sex 


White 


Nonwhite 


Number 


(in thousands) 


Number 


(in thousands) 


1958 1959 | -1958 1959 
en) Ge a 8 bo oa wd els de ce ececcecce | 39,148. 40,048 3,892 4,041 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers.... | 4,298 4,441 121 143 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
except ER I OS EP ee ee 5,643 Dy (fa 108 : 107 
Clierical and kindred Ce EES EE ee 2,718 2,'790 200 205 
SaleS WOrkerSececccceccccccccccecccccccccccccccce £9952: hg OOS 47 56 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers....... ool Tae. 971 362 378 
Operatives and kindred workerS...cccccccccccceee | 7,326 7,647 927 951 
Laborers except farm and Min€ececccccccccccccece 2,205... 2,626 936 - 1,056 
Service workers, except private household....... | 2,152 2,189 585 574 
Private household wWorkerS.ccccccccccccccccccceces 30 32 22 a7 
Farmers and farm MANAGETS.checcececcccccescccccee | 2,736 2,681 224 218 
Farm laborers and foremMenscccccccccccccccccccece | 1,264 1,256 360 377 
Total emp Loyed WOMECNe cece ecccesceseceesceceeseseece 18, 296 18, 804 2,625 2,688 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers.... | 2,398 2,397 141 162 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, eee 
except EE EE EE SE eee eee 988 1,024 46 53 
Clerical and kindred workerS.cccccccccccccccccee | 6,024 6,130 192 202 
Sales WO en £6 co WO Pete ebb deoscccceceooe Looe 1,637 40 38 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS...e..-.ee- 208 201 17 LL 
Operatives and kindred workerS.ccccscccccccceees | 2,816 2,883 371 377 
Laborers, except farm and Mine..cccceccccccccece 80 81 22 20 
Service workers, except private household....... | 2,303 2,502 564 578 
Private household workerS.cccscccccccccccccccccee | 1,170 1,169 982 978 
Farmers and farm ManNagerSecceccccccccccccescccccs 107 104 16 15 
Farm laborers and fOreMeNeecceccccccccccccccccccs 651 6'76 233 254 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department 


of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 12.--Percent distribution of employed persons by major occupation group, 


color, and sex, April 1940 and April 1960 


Major occupation group and sex 


White 


Nonwhite 


1940 | 1960 | 1940 | 1960 


Total employed MeNneccccccccccccccccccescsescscos 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers... 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

CXCEPt LarMecceccccccccccccccsccccccscecccose 
Clerical and kindred workerS..ccccccccccccccces 
SALES WOTkerS.ccccccccccecsccccccccccccccccccces 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS...eceee 
Operatives and kindred workerS.cccccccccccceces 
Laborers, except farm and MinCecccecccccccecces 


Service workers, except private household...... 
Private household workerSeccccccccccccccccseccce 


Farmers and farm ManagerSeccccccccccccccscccens 
Farm laborers and foOreMeNeecccccccccccccccccccs 


Occupation not repOortedececcccccccccccccccccces 
Total employed WOMENeccceccceccesssccesecaseses 


Professional, technical, and kindred’ workers... 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

eEXcept farMecccccccccccccsccsccsese=+ -ceccees 
Clerical and kindred workerS.ccccccsccccccccecs 
SaleS WOrkerBSecccccccccccccccsccccseccccccsseces 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerSe.eccecee 
Operatives and kindred workerS.ccccccccccvcccccs 
Laborers, except farm and MinCecereccccveccceecs 


Service workers, except private household.....e. 
Private household WOPEKOPBcccccctvsceseecsuuseeee 


Farmers and farm mManagerSecccccccccccseccscceas 
Farm laborers and fOTeEMENccccccccccccsesecsesece 


Occupation not repOortedececcceccccsccccccces.-cee 


100.0 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department 


of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 13.--Nonwhite employment as percent of total employment in each major 
occupation group, by sex, April 1940 and April 1960 


Nonwhite men | Nonwhite women 
as percent as percent 

Major occupation group of all men of all women 

1940 1960 1940 1960 

Total CMPLOyed...cccrcccccccccccee *@eeeeeeee#e#2e#8e°@® ” 9.0 9.3 13.9 12.6 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers... 3.1 BoD 4.6 5.6 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except 

farm e®eeeee @eeeeeoeeeeeeeeoeseseeeeneneoeeeee0 @©*eese2e2e e@*eees : 1.9 216 48 
Clerical and kindred workers............ eee és ‘ 1.6 647 0.7 3.8 
Sales workerS..........e. ee > Ss kode 1.4 3.0 L.1 204 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers........ 2.7 4.4 2-3 8.0 
Operatives and kindred workersS.......csc.ee- uae 6.1 11.6 5.0 12.4 
Laborers, except farm and mine..............00- 21.2 .-. 2786 (*) (+) 
Service workers, except private household...... 17.4 Z2i61 43.1 19.2 
Private household Workers... d.ccc ccc ccs e csc ccns (*) (*) 46.5 A475 
Farmers and farm managers..... SNES Se 13.1 8.6 30.2 16.4 
Farm laborers and fOremen...-ccecccccrccccccces 22-5 23.6 62.9 22.6 


1 Figures not shown where base in either year is less than 100,000. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Employment in Federal, State, and local government was as follows in 
April of selected years: 


1940 1956 1960 
Total employment 3,845,000 6,919,000 8,014,000 
Nonwhite employment 214,000 670,000 855,000 
Nonwhite as percent of total 5.6 9.7 10,7 


The rapid increase in government job opportunities resulted in part from a 
vigorous nondiscrimination policy applied to government jobs during the war and 
postwar periods. 
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WAGE AND SALARY INCOME 


Since earnings vary with occupation, the relative rise in Negroes’ occupa- 
tional levels (table 12), as well as their continuing disproportionate concentra- 
tion in the less skilled jobs, is reflected in their earnings. Whites average higher 
earnings than Negroes, but the gap is somewhat less wide than in earlier years. 
In 1939, nonwhite male workers earned, on the average, 41 percent as much as 
whites; by 1958, 58 percent. The corresponding percentages for nonwhite female 
workers were 36 and 45 (table 14). 


Ray Patchy he Yo POS Lage eo hy hyip 


These averages are reduced by the inclusion of many part-time or part- 
year workers. If figures are limited to those who worked a full year, nonwhites 
do relatively better. For full-year full-time work, nonwhite males in 1958 aver- 
aged $3, 368, which was 65 percent of the rate for white males. 


When family rather than individual incomes are compared, the Negro-white 
difference is somewhat less, as a higher proportion of Negro family members 
are in the labor force. 


Table 14.--Median wage and salary incomes of white and nonwhite 
persons, 1939-58 


Nonwhite 
Male Female as percent 
Year of white 
White | Nanwhd te White Nonwhite | Male |Female 
All persons with wage 
or salary income: 
1999. cccccccsviscececdesn SE $460 $676 $246“ 4EA SBA 
TER 6 téseccecccesuewceuee ert Lier 1, 269 432 54.3 34.0 
Eb > gf en ee 4,396 2,436 2, 240 1,019 55.4 45.5 
[95S sc éeccevccevuseesee 4,569 2,652 2,364 1,055 58.0 44.6 
Year-round full-time 
workers with wage or 
salary income: 
0 ar re $1,419 $639 $863 $327 45.0 37.9 
LOO J cccscvcccevegeeeucaces 4,950 Jsae 3, 107 1,866 63.4 60.1 
1958 ccccccevecscccccccces 5,186 3, 368 Isat 1,988 64.9 61.6 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


The Federal Government forbids discrimination because of race, religion, 
or national origin, both in Federal employment and by private employers work- 
ing on Federal contracts. This prohibition extends to the Armed Forces. A 
number of Federal actions in this field are outlined below. 


Federal Government or Government-Connected Work 


Federal Employment 


Various steps have been taken to assure equality of opportunity in Federal 
service, Questions of application and hiring were dealt with by 1940, through 
the Ramspeck Act barring racial discrimination in the Federal service, and by 
an Executive order of November 7, 1940. Civil Service Commission Circular 
No, 248, issued January 10, 1941, announced that the Commission had deleted 
the question regarding race, and reference to photographs, from the declaration 
of appointee forms that were used in part to establish the identification of per- 
sons taking civil service examinations, The present rules of the Commission 
(Civil Service Rule IV) forbid any inquiry concerning the race, political affilia- 
tion, or religious belief of any employee or applicant. 


The Fair Employment Practice Committee, established under Executive 
Order 8802 of June 25, 1941 (see p. 19), delegated to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the supervision of questions relating to Federal employment. Executive 
Order 9980, in 1948, set up a Fair Employment Board at the Civil Service Com- 
mission to review complaints of discrimination. 


In January 1955, Executive Order 10590 established the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Employment Policy to help Federal agencies carry out 
the policy of equal opportunity in the Federal service without discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, or national origin. The Committee undertook 
both a long-range educational program, and a program for the investigation, 
adjustment, and reyiew of complaints. As discrimination in hiring on Federal 
jobs had long been barred, most of the complaints received by the Committee 
concerned promotion or layoff. 


The President's Committee on Government Employment Policy stated in its 
Third Report, covering the period January 1958 through June 30, 1959: 


Federal employment at the lowest levels appears to be available 
to all groups, but as the scale rises a disparity develops between the 
total number of minorities employed and the number of minority-group 
members in the higher positions. This does not prove discrimination, 
but it poses the question, Federal employment is more ayailable to 
minorities than private employment, But Federal employment, like 
private employment, may reflect the pattern and climate of the local 
community. Nevertheless, the agencies have displayed genuine concern 
in the elimination of discrimination when it appears. 
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Negroes in the Armed Forces 


During the period 1940 to 1954, Negroes were first included in the Armed 
Forces in segregated units, then gradually integrated. The Pre sident's Execu- 
tive Order No. 9981, of July 26, 1948, announced a policy of "equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons in the armed services without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin. '' The order created the Committee on 


Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services to put the policy 
into effect. 


The time limit set for dissolution of all-Negro units in the Armed Forces 
was June 30, 1954. However, the program proceeded ahead of schedule, and 
for a number of years there have been no all-Negro units in any of the services 
proper. Integrated activities include organization, assignment, training, billet- ) 
ing, mess, supervised recreation, and all other unit operations. 


Negroes are enrolled at West Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy, 
and are found as officers in all ranks of the services. Integration in the Armed 
Forces has progressed so far, according to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, that statistics showing the proportion 
of Negroes are no longer kept. Negroes are found throughout the services. 


Data for past years are shown in table 15. The figures indicate that in mid- 
1956 the proportion of Negro enlisted men in the Army and the Air Force was 
roughly equal to the proportion of Negroes in the population as a whole (compare 
table l, p. 1), but that in the Navy and the Marine Corps, Negroes were pro- 
portionately fewer; also, that even in the Army the number of Negro officers 
was still low. Young men who are unskilled, or who have received an inferior 
education, as is still the case with many Negroes, find it as hard to advance in 
the armed services as in civilian life. It is the purpose of the Defense Depart- 
ment, however, to advance able personnel without consideration of race. 


Table 15.--Negroes as percent of officers and enlisted: men 
July 1, 1949 and 1956 


Officers Enlisted men 
Branch 
: 1949 1956 1949 1956 
AXTNY = 00 666646 4660} ccivcsbbseces 6&8 209 12 o% 12.8 
NAVY ¢6 60s Seb ecb cocksib essere cack ane * § bo 663 
Air go ee eo ae : 6 died al 1064 
Marine COPDS <occccestecobocovens =: ok * Fe 6,°> 
Civilian components, enrolling personnel not on active military duty, 
present varied racial patterns usually reflecting local customs. Some of the { 
largest all-white and all-Negro units are the ROTC units on college campuses, 


where they reflect the composition of the student body, andare beyond the direct 
control of the military. Georgia, Mississippi, and Arkansas are the only States 
in which the qualified Negro college student cannot enroll in any ROTC unit. 


The National Guard and the Organized Reserves, as civilian components, 


likewise present a mixed picture, in law and in fact, in the different States. By 
1960, 15 States had laws that more or less strictly barred segregation in the 
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National Guard.’ Many States had no law on the subject, but in theory did not 
segregate the Guard; practice varied. Some States enlisted Negroes, but in 
segregated units;* others excluded Negroes from the Guard altogether. ? 


Studies under way in the Department of Defense in 1960 are designed to 
help bring to an end the remaining racial differences in the civilian components. 
Such differences are considered at variance with the established policy of equal- 
ity of treatment and opportunity. 


Employment on Government Contracts 


The Federal Government has taken a series of actions to assure equality of 


: treatment in work under Government contracts. Executive Order 8802, of June 
{ 25, 1941, affirmed a policy of full participation in the defense program by all 
{ persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin. It ordered con- 


tracting agencies of the Federal Government to include in each defense contract 
negotiated by them a provision obligating the contractor not to discriminate 
against any worker because of race, creed, color, or national origin. A Fair 
Employment Practice Committee was set up to receive and investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination in violation of the order, and to take any necessary 
steps to redress grievances found to be valid. Executive Order 9346, of May 

27, 1943, reaffirmed the policy of nondiscrimination in Government contracis, 
extending it to cover apprenticeship, and established a seven-member committee 
in the Office of Emergency Management to enforce the policy. The order expired 
after the war. A Committee on Government Contract Compliance, established 
by Executive Order 10308, of December 5, 1951, had advisory and educational 
functions but no enforcement power. This Committee was ended on the establish- 
ment of the present Committee on Government Contracts. 


Executive Order 10479, of August 13, 1953, created the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, made up of 16 high ranking Government, busi- 
ness, and labor union leaders appointed on a nonpartisan basis. The Vice 
President became chairman; the Secretary of Labor, Vice Chairman, The 
Committee was charged with strengthening enforcement of the nondiscrimination 
clauses included in Federal contracts in accordance with earlier Executive 
orders. Executive Order 10557, of September 3, 1954, supplied a standard 
nondiscrimination provision and ordered it included in all future contracts. As 
about one-third of the nongovernment employees in the United States work in 
companies that are involved to some extent with Federal Government contracts, 
the orders have very broad scope. 


Enforcement involves review of the degree of compliance, action on com- 
plaints, and educational work, Federal agencies conduct compliance reviews 
to see that the contractor has (1) Posteda nondiscrimination notice in his plant; 
(2) included a nondiscrimination clause in his subcontracts; and (3) observed 
nondiscrimination in regard to recruiting, upgrading, layoffs, transfers, pay 


{ rates, and selection for training, including apprenticeship. The compliance 
officer also observes the employment pattern of the contractor, to see whether 
he seems to have a fair proportion of representatives of minority groups on his 


payroll, Where there is clear evidence of failure to comply with the nondiscrim- 
ination clause, Federal contracting agencies are asked to deny further contracts. 


1New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Washington, California, 

2 Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas (as of 1955). 

3South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana (as of 1955), 
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Complaints are referred for investigation and adjustment to the contracting 
Government agency, which is required to report action to the Committee. From 
August 1953 to May 16, 1960, the Committee received 970 complaints, some of 
which involved several thousand jobs or even an entire industry; 718 were dis- 
posed of and 252 were still being investigated. The Committee attaches special 
importance to the very large number of cases that involve a ''breakthrough, "' in 
which a company breaks its previous pattern, limiting Negroes to laborer jobs, 
by hiring some Negroes in skilled or white-collar jobs and agreeing to a non- 
discriminatory job policy for the future. By September 1959, for example, one 
of the major cigarette companies had changed its policy and opened all types of 
production jobs in its big North Carolina plant to Negro applicants; it had also 
taken on three Negroes as white-collar workers. The Martin Co., of Orlando, 
Fla., had hired five Negroes in clerical positions and one as a stenographer, 
and had put seven into training for highly skilled positions. American Airlines 
employed nearly 1,000 Negroes in New York City (of a total of 20, 000 em- 
ployees), the Negroes serving as ticket sellers, reservation clerks, etc.; some 
were in executive training programs. Great numbers of other examples could 


be cited, 


Educational efforts by the Committee on Government Contracts have included 
a Conference on Equal Job Opportunity; a Youth- Training-Incentive Conference, 
with follow-up campaigns; a Minority Community Resources Conference; anda 
Religious Leaders' Conference. 


For further information, including the texts of Executive Orders 10479 and 
10557, see annual reports of the Committee, especially: (1) Five Years of 
Progress, 1953-1958, A Report to President Eisenhower by the President's” 
Committee on Government Contracts; and (2) Sixth Report to President Eisen- 
hower from the Committee on Government Contracts, July 1, 1958 to September 
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U. S. Employment Service 


The U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Employment Security operates 
a minority groups program through its United States Employment Service and 
affiliated agencies in the States and other jurisdictions. Its purpose is to promote 
the employment of workers belonging to various minority groups on the basis of 
their skills, abilities, and performance on the job. A minority groups consultant 
plans and directs this program. 


The purpose of the minority groups program is accomplished through the 
development of policies and training employment service staff to deal with em- 
ployment problems faced by members of minority groups, cooperation with high 
schools and colleges regarding vocational guidance, cooperation with Government 
agencies (President's Committee on Government Contracts and the President's 
Committee on Government Employment Policy), and cooperation with religious, 
racial, and natfonality minority group organizations with similar goals. 


The minority groups consultant also serves in an advisory capacity to other 
Bureaus in the Department of Labor, bringing to their attention problems and 
information concerning the employment of minority groups, consulting with them 
regarding policies and programs affecting such employment, and otherwise 
assisting in the promotion of equitable employment opportunities for-minority 


groups. 
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To insure equitable service for members of minority groups, the follow- 
ing policy of the United States Employment Service, Bureau of Employment 
Security, has been issued: 


1. To promote employment opportunity for all applicants on the basis of 
their skills, abilities, and job qualifications. 


2. To make definite and continuous effort with employers with whom rela- 
tionships are established, to the end that their hiring specifications be based 
exclusively on job performance factors. 


3. To assist the President's Committee on Government Employment 
Policy in effectuating Executive Order 10590 by not accepting discriminatory 
job orders from Federal establishments. 


4. To cooperate with procurement agencies and other appropriate agen- 
cies of the Government in their efforts to secure compliance with nondiscrimi- 
nation clauses in Government contracts. 


State Actions on Fair Employment 


By early 1960, 16 States having half the United States population and about 
a fourth of its Negro population had passed enforceable fair employment 
practice laws designed to end discrimination in employment (table 16), Dela- 
ware passed such a law in July 1960. Two other States, Indiana and Kansas, 
have fair employment practice laws, but without enforcement provisions. Many 
of the State fair employment practice commissions are charged with enforcing 
nondiscrimination rules in public accommodation, housing, or education as 
well as in employment. 


As a rule, the State law creates a commission having the power to enforce 
nondiscriminatory employment practices. In practice, however, the commis- 
sions proceed largely through public education, with investigation of complaints, 
followed by an attempt to persuade any offender to end the practice complained 
of. If necessary, a formal hearing can be held. After a hearing the commis- 
sion may issue an order, and this order may be enforced, if necessary, through 
the courts. Few cases in any State, however, reach the stage of formal hear- 
ing, and very few reach the courts. The commissions depend largely on educa- 
tion and conciliation; they claim to have achieved good results by these means. 


Trade Union Policies 


Discrimination because of race is a problem in the labor movement, as 
elsewhere in American life. It is a problem to which labor leaders are vigor- 
ously addressing themselves.* 


4See U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, A Guide to Labor-Management Relations in the United 
States (Bull, No, 1225, March 1958), sec, 2:14, Equal Job Opportunities Under Collective Bargaining, for a description 
of three important aspects of job equality: (1) The right to get a job on the basis of one’s ability, without discrimination; 
(2) the right to fair and equal treatment on the job in accordance with objective and reasonable standards; and (3) pro- 


tection against discharge without just cause, 
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Table 16.--The States and discrimination, as of April 1960 


Enforce- | Law against dis- Integration of public 

Negroes as able crimination in schools 

| State percent of | fair en- 

> population | ployment | Publicly} Public Com. | Substan- 

| 1950 ractice | aided accommo- : Begun | None 
P plete tial 

law housing | dations 


— 


Ps 


Main oes i czbevc a dees 0. 
New Hampshire........ ‘ 
Vermont...ceeee Se abpes 
Massachusetts.....e-- 2 
Rhode Island......... Ae 
Comnecti cute. scccivee 2 


ma OM OM OM 


ms PS OM 
Ps 
PS PS OP OS 


Middle Atlantic: 
New YORK. sccswsecasi 6.2 
New Jersey...--.ee- os 6.6 
Pennsylvania.......6. 6.1 


ms PS OM 
om OM 
PS PS PS 
PS PS bs 


East North Central: 
ed 0) os so ae e@eeeeese 


CBRL. 7 RR ere Sere 
MICH yONs.s vscs's ve czeas 
Wisconsin. ....ccccecss 


mS PS PS OS 
mM MR 
ro PS OP OPS OS 


West North Central: 
Minnesota. «socsrsccedcs ‘ 
IGGR. 20 és SOR b eas ‘ 
PEL BOGUPT «00 bk b a 60 hoes 7 
North Dakota......... ( 
South Dakot@e sec cies ‘ 


rs 
a 
Ps 
Ps PS 


Ps 
mS Ps PS OM 


South Atlantic: 
DelAWOTG< csc cesvcce " 
Maryland. ...ccsccccces 
District of Columbia. 
Virginia. .scenaet Ves 
West Virginia........ 
North: Carolina... ise 
South Carols ss sss 


Rw 
WIOMMIYHOW-~3 
a 


FOOUWnD WO 


NO W W NO 


East South Central: 
Kentucky. socsccevvase 
TEnNeSSEC. cee cccecces ; 


Te i a i a wigan 
DREOS 6 0 occ vse eke ee iZ; 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 16.--The States and discrimination, as of April 1960--Continued 


Enforce- | Law against dis- Integration of public 
Negroes as. able crimination in schools 
State percent of | fair en- : 
population | ployment | Publicly| Public | ,, | gupstan- 4 
1950 practice | aided accommo- plete tial Begun | None E 
law housing | dations | 2 
Mountain ‘ 
Montana. coveeewus 22 x x 5 
MS 4 0 6660.00 40u eS ot x $ 
WYOMING sos ecccccccece 9 x 2 
CORBIIGO. Ck cicveven isd x x x x 4 
New Mexico... ..ccecees Lé2. x x x 
Bs occ ccc ctcteus 3.5 x 
UGBIn 6.0.6 oc: 6c bvccvcescads 4 x 
NEVACBRe cc ccccccscce ee 207 x - 
Pacific: 
Washington. ...e.see0. 1<3 x x x x 
OV ORO <0 00 cess cnwéen 8 x x x x 
California..... Jeeuee 4.4 x x x x 
RIMM io 60 CG : (3) x x x 
RSs < vixiinccddacaus (3) x 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
2 Delaware passed a fair employment practice law in July 1960. 
3 Not available. The percent nonwhite in 1950 was as follows: Alaska, 27.9; Hawaii, 77.0. 


Note: For detailed information on legal aspects, see: Jack Greenberg, Race Relations and 
American Law, New York, Columbia University Press, 1959, 481 pp. 


Source: Col. 1, 1950 Census of Population, v. II, pt. 1, pp. 1-106. Col. 2, 3, and 4, Jack 
Greenberg, Race Relations and American Law, passim. Col. 5-8, Southern School News , April 1960. 


AFL-CIO 


The constitution of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, adopted in December 1955, lists among its objectives: 
''To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry to share equally in the full benefits of union organization. "' 


To further this objective, the AFL-CIO established a Civil Rights Com- 
mittee and a Civil Rights Department in the organization, It is their function to 
help the Executive Council ''to bring about at the earliest possible date the ef- 
fective implementation of the principle stated in this constitution of nondiscrim- 
ination in accordance with the provisions of this constitution, "' 


AFL-CIO President George Meany stated in an address on March 26, 1960: 


I think the record proves we have come a long way. Many of our 
older unions were born and grew up in an earlier and less enlightened 
period. They reflected the attitudes of their communities--prejudice 
based on ignorance. Discrimination was not only accepted; it was 
respectable, It is a measure of our progress that where discrimination 
still survives in the labor movement, it is a bootleg product, sneaked 
in by subterfuge. Even those who practice discrimination know that its 
days are numbered. And we are going to make sure of it. 
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I say that if we have to practice discrimination to organize work- 
ers, then organizing will have to wait until we educate the unorganized. 
I say that if we have to lose a vote in Congress... because we take a 
stand on civil rights, that is a price we are prepared to pay. 


The AFL-CIO has established two regional committees to help carry out its 
purposes. The Southern Advisory Committee on Civil Rights is made up of the 
presidents of the AFL-CIO bodies of all the Southern States. A Midwestern Ad- 
visory Committee on Civil Rights, organized in the spring of 1960, is made up 
of representatives of the AFL-CIO central bodies of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; each of these States also has a civil rights 


committee of its own. 


The North Carolina AFL-CIO, one of the constituent bodies of the Southern 
Advisory Committee, passed the following resolution on March 18, 1960: 


WHEREAS the American Labor Movement has always stood for the 
rights of all human beings regardless of race, color or creed. 


WHEREAS the American Labor Movement recognizes that the 
rights of minority groups are now being denied in a variety of areas, 
such as the use of various public facilities, in employment opportuni- 
ties and in the equal availability of good housing. 


WHEREAS there are now Negro student groups throughout the 
South who are demonstrating through the use of peaceful labor tech- 
niques such as the picket line, the sit down and the consumer boycott 


for equal rights to eat in public eating facilities. 


THEREFORE be it resolved that this Third Annual Convention of 
the North Carolina AFL-CIO express its approval of the efforts of 
these Negro student groups and express our disapproval of the un- 
warranted police actions now being carried out in many of these demon- 
strations as violations of the rights of American citizens to free speech 


and free assembly. 


Internationals and Locals 


Since power in the AFL-CIO is decentralized, changes depend to a great 
extent upon action by the national and international unions and particularly by 
their locals. In January 1960, at its national convention, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen voted 4 to 1 to remove the ''white only" clause from their 
constitution. This left only one international union affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
that still carried such a clause in its constitution. The union has been notified 
that it must follow the example of the Trainmen and remove the clause, which 
is contrary to the AFL-CIO constitution. Two international unions outside the 


AFL-CIO also still retained such clauses. 


Many collective bargaining contracts contain clauses specifically barring 
discrimination. A few examples from current agreements, from files of the U.S. 
Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics, are: 


Allied Building Metal Industries, New York; and International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers: 
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There shall be no discrimination against any employee with respect 
to any term of employment or otherwise, by reason of race, color, 
creed, sex, or age, nor shall an employee be disciplined or discharged 


except for proper cause. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. (Shipbuilding Division), Quincy, Mass.; and American 
Federation of Technical Engineers. Also, Bethlehem Steel Co. (Shipbuilding 


Division) and Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard, Inc.; and Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America: 


The company will not discriminate against any employee or appli- 
cant for employment at the yard by reason of his membership in the union 
or by reason of any union activity on his part not in contravention of 
any provision of this agreement, or because of race, creed, color, sex, 
national origin or membership in any lawful organization. 


Chicago Luggage and Leather Goods Manufacturers Association, Chicago; 
and Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 


There shall be no discrimination as to wages or other conditions 
of employment because of sex, race, color, creed, or other conditions 


within any plant. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Wilmington, Del. ; and United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers of America: 


. . » and there shall be no discrimination by reason of age, sex, 
creed, color or nationality. 


General Electric Co. ; and International Union of Electrical Workers: 


The policy of the company, the union and its IUE locals is not to 
discriminate against any employee on account of race, color, sex, 
creed, marital status or national origin. 


Harbison- Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh; and United Stone and Allied 
Products Workers: 


There shall be no discrimination by the company or the union in 
promotions, transfers, lay-offs, hiring and rehiring because of race, 


color, religion, nationality or political affiliation. 


International Harvester Co.; and United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America: 


1. Neither the Company nor the Union, in carrying out their obli- 
gations under this Contract, shall discriminate in any manner whatso- 
ever against any employee because of race, sex, political or religious 


affiliation, or nationality. 
2. The Company agrees to continue its present ..ondiscriminatory 
policy offering equal opportunities for available jobs to qualified appli- 


cants without regard for their nationality, race, sex, political or 
religious affiliation, or membership in any labor or other lawful or- 


ganization. 
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By mid-June 1960, 20 State central bodies and 12 international unions had 
set up their own civil rights machinery. Some of the national and international 
unions have taken strong action, where necessary, to establish civil rights 
within the local union and on the job. A few examples follow, from actions taken 
by internationals and locals during the year ending with June 1960. 


The American Federation of Musicians, which had over 40 separate Negro 
locals, is conducting a campaign to merge all separate Negro and white locals. 
It has accomplished its purpose throughout the West, and reports progress else- 


where. 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is another organization 
that has recently made progress in this field. Texas locals have been integrated, 
and other southern as well as northern groups have taken action. The local union 
in Columbia, S. C., for example, has issued journeyman cards to a number of 
Negro maintenance men in a shop they organized; one of these Negro-members 
was elected to the executive board. IBEW Local 134, in Chicago, reduced its 
initiation fee to make it easier to recruit nonunion electricians, and 23 Negro 


journeymen were issued cards in the local. 


During the first half of 1960, Carpenters and Iron Workers locals in Houston 
and Beaumont, Texas took in-Negro journeymen for the first time. 


Shortly after an officer of the Washington, D. C., Council of the Painters 
Union testified at a public hearing in the spring of 1960 that there were no Negro 
members in any of the District locals, Painters Local 1831 began an active drive 
in the home building and construction maintenance field. Ten Negro members 


were recruited the first week. 


A complaint before the President's Committee on Government Contracts 
and the Civil Rights Department of the AFL-CIO early in 1960 alleged that quali- 
fied Negro journeymen rodmen could not get work in Washington because they 
could not gain admittance to Local 201 of the International Union of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers. Local 201 denied that its hiring hall was restricted on 
the basis of race, or even of union membership. After consultation, the com- 
plainants were registered at the union referral hall, and six Negro journeymen 
were referred to Government and private construction sites in Washington. 


Despite large numbers of actions of the types cited above, many union locals 
still discriminate in some way against Negroes. Some refuse them membership; 
some organize Negroes, but in separate locals; some craft unions prevent young 
Negroes from entering highly skilled trades, by barring them from apprentice- 
ships. A complaint heard in unions otherwise integrated is that Negroes are not 
appointed to staff jobs in proportion to their numbers in the union. 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeships are arranged by management, usually in cooperation with 
trade unions. Although full information is lacking, it is clear that young Negroes 
do not enter apprenticeships in proportion to their number in the population. This 
appears to be true in all parts of the country and in all apprenticeable occupa- 
tions; but in varying degrees. In New Orleans, for example, and many other 
cities, both North and South, many Negroes have been apprenticed in the build- 
ing trades and admitted to the unions. Yet in San Francisco, in May 1958, there 
was reported to be only one Negro apprentice in the metal trades, and none in 
the electrical, plumbing, carpentering, or ironworking programs. Recent 
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studies by various agencies have revealed somewhat similar situations in cities 
of Connecticut and Michigan, and in Cleveland, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Louisville, Baltimore, Boston, and elsewhere. 5 | 


Many causes besides race prejudice operate to keep young Negroes out of 
apprenticeship. Historically, many have lacked the generally required high 
school diploma. As this has been gained, many young Negroes (and whites as 
well) have preferred white-collar work. The young men most likely to enter 
apprenticeship are those whose older relatives are already working in the skilled . 
trades; they are in a position to know of openings, which may be rare, and to 
understand the kind of career that may be expected to follow apprenticeship. 
Since comparatively fewer Negroes are in the skilled trades (see table 12, 
p. 13), this kind of connection is not open to many youths, and the lure of higher 
immediate earnings in an unskilled job may prevail. 


The fact that many trades admit only limited number of apprentices makes 
it especially hard for members of minority groups to enter. However. officials 
of management, labor, and Government have increasingly emphasized the 
Nation's need to train more appréntices. As Vice President Nixon observed on 
January 15, 1958, "Encouragement and incentive for higher training is needed 
by all youth, and it is particularly needed among the youth of minority groups. "' 
any national organizations, both labor and management, are cooperating with 
overnment authorities to promote increased use of apprenticeship. As these 

efforts bear fruit, more numerous opportunities are expected to open to minority 
s well as other youth. 


Negro American Labor Council 


Formed in mid-1959, the Negro American Labor Council aims to assure 
fully equal treatrnent for Negroes within the labor movement--in policy making, 
in apprenticeships, and elsewhere. It is not yet clear, as of this writing, what 
its effects will be. 


For many examples of trade union success in widespread efforts to combat 
discrimination on the job, see: Harry Fleischman and James Rorty, We Open 
the Gates, Labor's Fight for Equality, New York, National Labor Service, 1958, 


64 pp. 


5 New York State Commission Against Discrimination, Apprentices, Skilled Craftsmen and the Negro, An Analysis, 
New York, 1960, p. 15, This publication describes national and historical aspects of the problem of Negro apprentice- 
ship, as well as stating the results of a survey made in New York State in 1958, It also presents an extensive bibliog- 


raphy, 
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VOTING RIGHTS 


In addition to actions to ensure fair employment practices in Government 
work, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to assure equal protec- 
tion of the laws in other fields. Federal Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, 
though touching other subjects, particularly emphasized the maintenance of 
voting rights. | 


The 15th Amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1870, states: 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 


Congress passed a Civil Rights Act in 1957, and another in April 1960 sup- 
plementing the 1957 act and entering certain new fields. 


1957 Civil Rights Act 
The 1957 act has three main provisions: : \ 


1. It established a Commission on Civil Rights, to be appointed by the 
President. This Commission was designed as an independent agency, empowered 
to study, investigate, appraise and make recommendations. Specifically, it was 
directed to investigate sworn allegations that citizens were being denied their 
right to vote and to have that vote counted, because of their race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Secondly, the Commission was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of collecting information concerning legal developments constituting 
a denial of equal protection of the laws. Further, the Commission was to ap- 
praise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection. In September 1959, the life of this Commission was extended by 
Congress for an additional 2 years. 


2... The Attorney General of the United States was empowered to seek court 
injunctions against interference with the voting rights of any individual. Prior 
to the 1957 act, the Attorney General was limited to bringing criminal proceed- 
ings. Usually these actions could only be used after the event, and therefore 
came too late to have any substantial effect. The injunctive relief provided for 
in the 1957 act was designed to remedy this situation. 


3. A Civil Rights Division was established in the Department of Justice, 
to be headed by an Assistant Attorney General. 


Through the enforcement of this legislation, over 1, 300 previously regis- 
tered Negroes have been restored to voting lists in one southern county alone. 
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1960 Civil Rights Act 


The 1960 act, in the words of Attorney General William P. Rogers, "reaf- 
firms the determination of the people of the United States that constitutionally 
protected rights shall be fully enjoyed by all citizens in all parts of the Nation. "' 


Briefly, it provides as follows: 


1. Any attempt to obstruct any court order is a punishable offense. This 
provision is not limited to civil rights. 


2. The Federal Bureau of Investigation is authorized to investigate bomb- 
ings of any buildings where it is reasonably believed that the guilty party has fled 


across a State line. 


3. State election officials are required to retain voting records for a 
period of 22 months. This is to allow inspection of records of Federal elections 
and primaries by the Department of Justice. The Attorney General has served 
demands for examination of voting records on election officials of several 
southern counties, pursuant to this section. 


4, Free public education may be arranged by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for children of Armed Forces members when the public schools in a given 
area have been closed by State or local authorities. 


5. Probably the most important provision establishes additional machinery 
to ensure the right of all qualified citizens to vote. It was this section, providing 
for the appointment of Federal voting referees, that caused the greatest amount 
of congressional debate. The new law provides that in proceedings instituted 
under the 1957 act alleging denial, because of race or color, of the right to vote 
or the right to have the ballot counted, if a Federal district court finds the denial 
to be pursuant to a pattern or practice, the court may appoint a voting referee. 
The referee is to determine whether any voting applicant of the race or color 
discriminated against is qualified to vote under the State law; with affirmative 
findings, the court may issue a certificate declaring that right, and the citizen 


must then be allowed to vote. 


In June 1960, the Attorney General filed in a Louisiana district court the 
first Federal suit under this newest civil rights law. The suit charged that denial 
of voting rights to Negroes in Bienville Parish constituted an officially sanc- 
tioned pattern of racial discrimination. 


For further information, see: The Library of Congress, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, American Law Division, Civil Rights Project--Report U.S. 
No. 1: Provisions of the Constitution, Statutes, and Executive Orders and Reg- 
ulations of the United States Relating to the Infringement of Civil Rights on the 
Basis of Race, Religion, Color or National Origin, August 19, 1958, 117 pp. 


(processed). 


For a review of the 1960 civil rights law, see: American Jewish Congress, 
Commission on Law and Social Action, Federal Civil Rights Act of 1960, Sum- 
mary and Analysis, New York, May 1960, 14 pp. (mimeo). 
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HOUSING, PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION, 
TRANSPORTATION 


Housing 


The general picture in housing, as in other fields, shows Negroes in a less 
advantageous position than whites, but improving their situation faster, on the 
whole, The housing field presents special problems, however. 


Housing discrimination is common in the North as well as the South. One 
instrument used is the restrictive covenant, an agreement on the part of a 
group of homeowners not to sell to members of certain racial or religious 
groups. Such agreements cannot, however, be enforced through the courts. 
The U. S. Supreme Court ruled in 1948 that neither State nor Federal courts 
might enforce racial or religious covenants; and in 1953 that courts might not 
award damages for breach of such covenants. Even though not legally enforce- 
able, however, restrictive or evasionary agreements are believed still to exist 
and to influence the housing market. 


Fifteen States and a number of cities specifically prohibit discrimination 
in any housing that receives government assistance (table 16, p. 22), In the 
spring of 1960, the New Jersey Supreme Court, acting under the State law, 
banned discrimination against Negroes in a private housing project on the 
- ground that the Federal Housing Administration had agreed to supply ees 
loans to prospective purchasers of the homes. 


Four States (Massachusetts, Connecticut, Colorado, and Oregon) have 
gone further by instructing commissions to prevent discrimination in the sale, 
rental, or occupancy of purely private as well as publicly assisted housing. 
New York City and Pittsburgh have taken similar action affecting private 
housing. 


Despite discrimination, Negro housing ‘has improved, largely owing to the 
rise in Negroes' incomes. Provision of new low-rent public housing has been of 
some assistance also. | 


Negro ownership of homes has become more extensive. In 1940, only 24 
percent of nonwhite families lived in homes they owned, compared with 46 
percent of white families (table 17). By 1956, the rates had risen to 36 and 
63 percent, respectively. The 1940-50 decade was a period of active home buy- 
ing, especially for nonwhites. Nonwhites in nonfarm areas doubled their home 
ownership in 10 years (while their total number of occupied dwelling units in 
the nonfarm areas rose 36 percent); home buying was less extensive in farm 
areas. During 1950-56, however, whites bought homes at a faster rate than 
nonwhites (on the average, in all areas; separate nonfarm data are not avail- 
able after 1950), and by the end of the whole period 1940-56 whites had in- 
creased their home ownership by almost as much as nonwhites. 


In the South (the three southern regions in table 16), the average value of 
nonfarm one-family houses occupied by their owners rose 29 percent between 
1940 and 1950 for whites and 66 percent for nonwhites (after allowance for rise 
in construction costs), However, values of nonwhites' homes were still far 
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Table 1'7.--Owner-occupied dwelling units, by color, total and nonfarm 


Percent of dwellings Percent increase in 
Color of Owner-occupied owner-occupied units 
occupant 
1940 1950 1956 1940-50 | 1950-56 | 1940-56 
All units: 

TOCAL cs cccsectsscesn |  42c6 55.0 60.4 5520 27.8 98.2 
White. wvcovecver 45.7 57.0 62./ 54.3 28.4 98.1 
Nonwhite..ce.e. 23.6 34.9 36.1 69.6 18.5 ES aa 

Nonfarm units: 

Totals sw os) 454 <> 411.1 53.4 (>) 73.3 (*) (=) 
Whites ccs dsc > 42.7 55.0 (*) W721 e) (*) 
Nonwhite...ee.. 23.9 35.2 (+) 101.4 ) (*) 


1 Not available. 


source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of 
Housing, vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 1-2, table 3; 1956 National Housing Inventory, vol. 
III, pt. Ll, pe 15, table i.. 


lower. See, for example, the values of one-family owner-occupied houses bough 
between January 1, 1949, and mid-1950 in the United States (nonfarm areas): 


All purchasers Nonwhite purchasers 
Median purchase price $7,900 $3,900 
Percent costing $10,000 or more 29.1 9.2 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Housing, vol, IV, 
pt 1, pp. 272, 304, 


Negroes live in more crowded quarters than whites (table 18), The situation 
for both has been improving, but as whites have moved to a greater extent out of 
the central city into the suburbs, they have succeeded better in obtaining more 
space for the family. By 1950, there were 3.6 nonwhites per dwelling unit in 
urban areas, 3.2 whites per unit. Farm homes were more crowded. To the 
extent, furthermore, that Negro dwellings are smaller, with fewer rooms than 
those of whites, the difference is greater than is shown by these figures. 


Public Accommodation 


By 1960, 24 States and the District of Columbia (table 16, pp. 21-22), as well 
as about 30 municipalities, had enacted enforceable laws forbidding discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommodation. This generally means places open to the 
public; most such places are privately owned. New Hampshire and Wyoming, 
also, had laws on the subject, but laws without enforcement provisions. 


The laws usually apply to a list of types of accommodation such as hotels, 
restaurants, beauty parlors, taxis, buses, theatres, parks, and beaches. Eight 
of the States’ provide for administrative enforcement of their laws. Connecticut 


1 Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington, 
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Table 18.--Population per occupied dwelling unit by color of 
occupants, urban and rural 


Total White Nonwhite 

United States Gee 

1960. c c'65 oss cee ee 348 3e7 Ael 

1950 sé owen wves were ees 306 303 3.9 
Urban 

1940 « s 6 ciecadeweueee ees 306 3.6 Jel 

1950 is éiedé cs cee es Sea Bez 3.6 
Rural nonfarm 

1940 06 6660s coed eee ee 3.8 3.8 4.0 

1950. 2600es bbe ee ae 3.4 324 4.0 
Rural farm 

1940 6 6 dvecscéude eee Kes hind ail 

1950 sccveesesueenee 4 4.0 BoD 5.0 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 
Census of Housing, vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 1-2, table 4. 


ascribes improved observance to a campaign of education conducted by its Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. In other instances, minority rights have been confirmed 
by court decision, In communities in which social pressure reinforces the law, 
desegregation has proceeded with little difficulty. 


Transportation 


Public transportation is a field of active interest as regards desegregation. 
Where Federal law clearly governs, as in interstate commerce and in all air 
travel, segregation has been outlawed, The situation as to transportation within 
a State is less clear. Although past court decisions cast doubt on State laws re- 
quiring or authorizing segregation in travel, 13 Southern States and many 
southern cities have such laws on their books. Some of the laws have long been 
ignored, however, and after a Supreme Court decision of 1957 (Browder v. 
Gayle), many southern bus lines announced desegregation. Despite doubtful 
legality, nevertheless, State and local officers, with the support of local public 
opinion, often continue to enforce segregation in local buses and in terminals. 
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EK DUCATION 


Elementary and Secondary Education: Levels 


In education, as in other fields, statistics show Negroes still below the 
levels reached by whites, but rapidly gaining. Since two-thirds of the Negroes 
still live in the South (table 5, p. 4), the progress in that region is especially 
important. 


In 1940, a greater proportion of white than of nonwhite children aged 7 to 
13 were in school--95.5 and 91.2, respectively. By 1959, virtually all of both 
groups were in school (table 19). Thus, future generations of high school and 
college age will not show the discrepancies that have characterized whites and 
nonwhites in the past. From age 14 on, the percent of nonwhites in school is 
somewhat smaller than the percent of whites; but this percentage rose very 
greatly from 1940 to 1959. 


Table 19.--Percent of whites and nonwhites enrolled in school, by age, 1940, 
1956, and 1959 


April 1940 | October 1956 | October 1959 
Age 
White Nonwhite | White Nonwhite | White | Nonwhite 
Titel. T-Bi icine 59.7 55.3 73.8 69.9 14.9 72.3 
Tmlscevcewpecccseoee 95.3 91.2 99.4 98.4 99.5 99.0 
ME eke des dante 80.7 68.2 89.2 81.2 90.8 85.3 
Tek ks 0s 6 cuca 13.8 9.1 20.1 15.8 20.6 16.1 
pS 1, Rea ergrnr Soe os 29.8 Zhen 35.9 31.8 Sites 33.6 
ihn t's ¢éeeuwadal 6.9 3.5 13.4 8.7 13.4 §.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


The narrowing gap between white and nonwhite is further reflected in the 
average number of years of school completed (table 20). Nonwhite men aged 25 
and over averaged less than 8 years' schooling in 1959, ¢ompared with an 
average of 11 years for whites. But the younger nonwhite men, age 25 to 29, 
had averaged nearly 11 years' schooling, to 12-1/2 years for whites. The 25- to 
29-year-old nonwhite men in 1959 had 4. 4 years more schooling than those of 
the same age in 1940; for whites, the average was 2 years higher. 


In the South, in 1950, 1 out of 5 Negro men reaching the age of 20 or 21 had 
left school before completing the fifth year, compared with 1 out of 20 Negro 
men of this age elsewhere in the country. The 1950 southern rate, however, 
represented a notable improvement in basic literacy in a generation. Of the 
southern Negro men aged 40 to 45 years in 1950, only half had completed as 
much as 5 years of school, Since farm children have traditionally spent fewer 
years at school than city children, the comparatively high school-leaving rate 
in the South, and the improvement recorded, may reflect in part both the extent 
to which Negroes are still concentrated in rural areas of the South (table 5), and 
the movement of large numbers into southern cities. 
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Table 20.--Median years of school completed by persons 25 years old and over, 
and 25 to 29 years old, by color and sex, 1940 to 1959 


Male | Female 
Date and age r 
White Nonwhite | White Nonwhite 

25 years and over 

April te a as ko 08 8.7 5.4 8.8 6.1 
{pril Se) Ee 9.0 6.6 9.7 Tee 
yetober a ds. ge ee 6.0 6 © Dt 6.8 10.8 ior 
farch cs Lg co ae eas ees 10.7 fe oe Bee 8.1 
farch 1959. eeeeeeoseeeveeeseseeeeee 8 3 Oe Y Fs6 11.6 8.4 
"‘ncrease, 1940 to 1959... ..cccee 24% > eb, 2.8 feo 
'5 to 29 years 

pril Ct eehebnciiee 41).5 6,5 10.9 Se 
larch ee i ep kee sé 6 O° th 9.4 12.3 10.3 
larch 5 Oe Ss 2 tee 5 ir PRs | 10.9 12 <4 gh eG 
ncrease, 1940 to 1959....c.ee.~ 2.0 4.4 oy 3.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Thus, as indicated in the accompanying tables, progress, especially in the 
outh, has brought the Negro level of literacy, school attendance, and expendi- 
ire per pupil ever closer to that of whites. 


chool Expenditures 


Many of the Southern States, which have proportionately large numbers of 
egro children, maintain two sets of schools, one for each race. These States 
.s0, in many cases, have incomes below the national average. Thus, although 
any of the Southern States have for years expended a larger share of their in- 
»mes on education than have many Northern States, southern expenditure per 
ipil has generally remained below the national average. 


The efforts made by Southern States to raise the level of education for both 
1ite and Negro children is reflected in the increasing expenditures for instruc- 
on made in the States shown in table 21. Between the school years 1939-40 and 
'53-54, each of these States increased its expenditure per pupil by a percent- 
‘e well over the U.S. average increase of 179 percent, and the increase was 
eater for Negro than for white schools. (Office of Education surveys since 
53-54 have not obtained data by race.) While expenditure per white pupil rose 
204 to 298 percent in the various States, expenditure per Negro pupil rose 
om 402 to 728 percent. In North Carolina, Florida, and Alabama, the effect 
is to raise the average instruction expenditure per pupil in Negro public 
hools to more than 90 percent of the rate in white schools. In Mississippi, on 
> other hand, a very large percentage increase brought the average expendi- 
ce per pupil in Negro schools up to no more than 44 percent of the rate for 
ites. In none of the States listed did 1953-54 expenditures for either Negro or 
ite children reach as high as the national average, $177.52 per year. 
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Desegregation of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 


States that maintained segregated public elementary and high schools were 
affected by Supreme Court decisions of 1954 holding that "in the field of public 
education the doctrine of 'separate but equal' has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal;"' and that ''segregation in public education is 
not reasonably related to any proper governmental objective. ''’ In 1955, the 
Supreme Court further held that ''a prompt and reasonable start'' must be made 
on the process of desegregation; but that once such a start had been made, in 
good faith, additional time to carry out the ruling might be allowed if the courts 
considered it necessary. Desegregation was to proceed, the Court ordered, 
"with all deliberate speed. ''? 


In effect, every variety of compliance and noncompliance with these deci- 
sions can be foundin 1960. (See table 16, pp. 21-22, for overall view. The District 
of Columbia is counted in the following paragraphs as a State.) Thirty-three of 
the 51 States have long had integrated public schools, though before the Supreme 
Court decisions 4 States--Kansas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Wyoming--had 
permitted segregation on an optional basis. These statutes have since been re- 
pealed or locally ruled invalid. Since the Supreme Court decisions, West 
Virginia and Washington, D.C., have completely desegregated their schools. 
Six other States have integrated a substantial portion of the schools (table 16); 
five have made a small beginning; in five others, no public school desegrega- 
tion has occurred. Despite State laws to the contrary, some schools in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, California, and perhaps other Northern 
and Western States were still kept segregated within recent years. Most such 
practices are believed to have been stopped, but perhaps not all. By the end of 
1959, four States (Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Washington) had 
established administrative agencies to enforce laws against discrimination in 
education; a number of States had passed laws of more limited scope. 


In the 1959-60 school term, about 17 percent of the Negro public school 
children in 17 Southern and border States were in school districts that had been 
desegregated (table 22). Only 6 percent were actually at school with whites, 
however, partly because many children lived in virtually all-Negro districts, 
and partly for other reasons. A school in an entirely Negro or an entirely white 
residential area, though in principle desegregated, may actually serve only 
Negro or only white children. There are many such cases; see, e.g., figures 
for the District of Columbia, columns 7 and 8, table 22. The degree of integra- 
tion in districts in which both races live is therefore of special significance 
(columns 2 and 3 of table 22). 


The half-million children living in districts that have been desegregated 
are largely in the border States, and particularly in the cities, such as 
Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, St. Louis, and Kansas 


City. 


More than 200 anti-desegregation laws have been adopted by southern 
legislatures since 1954. Such laws provide among other things for closing 
public schools, if necessary, to prevent their integration (and some schools 
were closed in 1959-60); for assignment of pupils to specific schools as directed 
by the school board or other authority, with an apparent view to enabling school 
boards to maintain segregation; and for abolition of compulsory attendance re- 
quirements. It is considered likely that court tests of such laws will be numerous, 


1Brown v, Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U.S, 495 (1954); Bolling v, Sharpe, 347 U.S, 497 (1954), 
2Brown v, Board of Education of Topeka, 349 U.S, 294, 295 (1955). 
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possibly for several years. The grade-a-year desegregation plan of some States 
was also attacked, as in Delaware in 1959, as being too slow. 


Higher Education 


After a series of lawsuits in Southern States, Negroes began to be admitted 
to formerly all-white institutions of higher education in all except four. Inte- 
gration at the college level began before the U.S. Supreme Court's 1954 decision, 
and has proceeded faster than desegregation in the lower schools. In several 
States, a court order granting the petition of a Negro student for admittance 
to the previously all-white State university was followed by quick desegregation 
of other tax-supported institutions. In some States, private institutions had 
taken action first; in others, they slowly followed the lead of the public schools. 
In most States, desegregation began at the graduate level and was extended later 


to undergraduates. 


Some institutions have remained all-white or all-Negro despite the State's 
policy of integration, having received no applications from members of the 
other race. This occurs chiefly at colleges located in an all-white or all-Negro 


area, 


Segregation was ended in all District of Columbia colleges and universities 
by 1954. It has ended also in Oklahoma. Both the colleges in Delaware, orig- 
inally for whites and Negroes respectively, now accept students of either race. 
In Maryland, all except a few private commerciai colleges had been desegre- 
gated by 1959. In West Virginia and in Missouri, all of the public and all or 
nearly all the private colleges are open to Negroes as well as whites. In Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas, public institutions are open to both races. Eight of Louisi- 
ana's 18 public and private universities and colleges were desegregated by 1959. 
Half the Texas colleges have desegregated, but actual integration is limited. In 
Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, and Tennessee, though some Negro students 
have been admitted to white institutions of higher learning, the number is still 
very small. In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, all State 
institutions and virtually all the private colleges are still completely segre- 


gated. 


Negroes have taken increasing advantage of growing opportunities for 
higher education. From 1930 to 1956, the number of nonwhites in colleges or 
professional schools rose at a much faster rate even than the number of whites 
(table 23). The rate of increase slowed in 1956-58. 


In spite of growing opportunity, it is still true that proportionately fewer 
Negroes than whites go on to advanced university study. The reasons, which 
are many, include the poorer economic status of Negro families; family in- 
fluence; lack of motivation; inadequate counseling; and also the poorer primary 
and secondary schools usually maintained for Negroes in States having segre- 
gated systems, schools which do not offer adequate preparation for college. 


For current data on education in southern States, see: Southern School News, 
published monthly in Nashville. For statistics covering chiefly 1952-57, see: 
Southern Education Reporting Service, Southern Schools: Progress and Problems, 
Nashville, Tennessee Book Co., 1959. 
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Table 23.--Enrollment in college or professional school, 
1930-58 


Year Total Nonwhite 


19304. os 0 o0:s:0 6 eee eee eee 1,100, 737 + 27.) 
ih” sO Perera 2,164,425 Llli3,¢22 
1996. 5 66s 06 60s eee poe ewes ne 2,883,000 196 , O00 
1958. cacicccece wane ee ew eee ee 3,242,000 212,000 
Percent increase 
pak geo Poe 0.0.0: sebbee anes oe keene 96.6 318.6 
1990-56. 0:0 6606 bwweae eee es oe eee i thal 
1950-56. ccc incense sabes soe 49.8 86.4 
1956-58... sss cceacwewee gue u eee ese ee pe Si2 


1 Negroes enrolled in predominantly Negro colleges; total non- 
white college enrollment not available for 1930. 


Source; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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PREFACE 


The economic status of Negroes in the United States has steadily 
improved in recent decades. Negroes have advanced much faster on 
the average than other segments of the population. However, despite 
the narrowing of historic differentials, Negroes are still behind the 
majority of citizens in measures of economic well-being. 

This review of the economic situation of Negroes, which revises and 
brings up to date a report prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1960 (Bulletin S-3), shows both the Negroes’ gains and their lag. 
Figures cited are the most recent that could be gathered at this date; 
statistics from the 1960 Census of Population were not fully available 
when this booklet was prepared. Information for nonwhites was used 
whenever data did not exist for Negroes alone, since Negroes con- 
stitute over 95 percent of the nonwhite residents of the United States. 

Earlier related publications by the Labor Department have included 
a series of booklets, also prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
entitled Notes on the Economic Situation of Negroes in the Umted States, 
issued in 1957, 1958, and 1959, and Negroes in the United States, Their 
Employment and Economic Status (BLS Bulletin No. 1119), published 
in 1952. 
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POPULATION 


Trends 


In the first three decades of this century, the number of Negroes 
in the United States population increased less rapidly than the total 
population, and declined to less than one-tenth of the total. During 
parts of the 1940’s and 1950’s, however, Negroes increased faster 
than whites; by 1960, they constituted 10.5 percent of the population. 


TaBLE 1.—Total and Negro population, 1900-60 


Negro as 
Year Total Negro percent 
population of total 
population 
1900 75, 994, 575 8, 833, 994 11.6 
1910 91, 972, 266 9, 827, 763 10.7 
1920 ‘ 105, 710, 620 10, 463, 131 9.9 
1930 122, 775, 11, 891, 143 9.7 
1940 131, 669, 275 12, 865, 518 9.8 
1950 150, 697, 361 15, 042, 286 10.0 
1960 178, 464, 236 18, 860, 117 10.6 
1960 ! 179, 323, 175 18, 871, 831 10. 5 
Percent increase 
1900-60 134.8 113. 5 
1950-60 18. 4 25. 4 


1 Including Alaska and Hawaii. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Birth and Death Rates 


The recent. greater rate of population increase among Negroes than 
among whites results in large measure from a drop in the Negro death 
rate. (For nonwhite rates, see table 2.) The birth rate has long 


TABLE 2.—Birth and death rates, white and nonwhite, 1900-60 
{Number per 1,000 population] 


Birth rate Death rate 
Year 
Total White |Nonwhite|} Total White |Nonwhite 
1900 (1) (1) (1) 17.2 17.0 25.0 
1920 27 26. 9 35. 0 13.0 12.6 17.7 
1930 21.3 20. 6 27.5 11.3 10.8 16.3 
1940 19. 4 18. 6 26. 7 10.8 10. 4 13.8 
1950 24.1 23.0 33. 3 9 6 9.5 11.2 
1958 24. 6 23. 4 34. 2 9.5 9.4 10. 2 
1959 24.3 23.1 34.0 9.4 9.4 9.9 
1960 23. 7 22.7 32.1 9.5 9.4 10. 0 
1 Not available. 
NoTE.—Birth rates, except 1960, have been adjusted for underregistration. 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service. 
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been higher among nonwhites than among whites, but a higher death 
rate kept the nonwhite population at a constant proportion of the 
total. The death rate of nonwhites has been rapidly reduced, 
however, and by 1960 it was very little higher than that of whites. 
The increase in the proportion of Negroes, noted above, reflects this 
trend. 


Mobility 


Nonwhites tend to move from house to house more often than 
whites. (For notes on home ownership, which may influence mobility, 
see p. 23.) Longer moves, from one State to another, have recently 
been somewhat more frequent among whites. Between 1940 and 
1947, however, as shown in table 3, great numbers of nonwhites 
moved to a different State. 


TaBLE 3.—Mobility: Percent migrating between States, selected periods, 1935-60 


Percent of | Percent of 
whites 


nonwhites 
1935-40 5.5 3.9 
1940-47 9.7 14.1 
1955-60 9.2 6.1 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Migration 

In 1900, about 90 percent of Negroes lived in the South, largely 
in rural areas (table 4). By 1960, only 60 percent were still in the 
South, and the majority of them were in towns and cities. Some 
38 percent were in urban areas in the North or West. Only about 
one-fourth remained on farms, nearly all in the South. 

For analysis of a long range of census data on population by color, 
by region, see: Irene B. Taeuber, ‘‘Migration, Mobility, and the 
Assimilation of the Negro,” in Population Bulletin, November 1958, 
pp. 127-51 (reprint). 


TaBLE 4.—Negroes in the South and in remainder of the United States, urban and 
rural areas, 1900 and 1960 


Area 1900 1960 
United States 100. 0 100. 0 
South 89. 7 59.9 
Urban... 15.4 35.0 
Rural 74.2 24.9 
Remainder of the United States._...._.. 10.3 40.1 
Urban... 7.2 38. 2 
Rural 3.1 1.9 


Norte.—Definitions of rural and urban are only roughly com- 
parable at the two periods. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Labor Force Participation 


Almost all men aged 25 to 54, both white and nonwhite, are in the 
labor force (table 5). In some other groups—adult women and 
younger and older men—relatively more nonwhites than whites have 
traditionally sought jobs. However, these differences are not as 
great as they were a few years ago. A major factor in reducing ‘the 
differences has been the exodus of Negroes from sharecropping and 
other small-scale farming where, more than in other types of enter- 
prise, the very young and the very old tend to be at work. In addi- 
tion, the proportion of nonwhites enrolled in school, and hence out of 
the labor market, has increased more rapidly than for white youth. 


TABLE 5.—Percent of the civilian population in the labor force, by color, age, and sex, 
annual averages 1951 and 1961 


Male Female 
Age White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
Total, 14 and over 84.0 79. 6 83. 7 78.0 32. 6 35.8 44.9 45.1 
14-19____ 49..2 41.7 55.3 41.5 32. 5 30. 5 28. 9 24.6 
20-24... 88. 4 87.6 88. 7 89. 8 46. 7 46.9 45. 4 47.6 
25-34. . 97.0 97. 7 95. 7 96. 0 33. 6 34.3 §1.1 51.2 
35-44_. 97.6 97.9 96. 4 94.9 38. 0 41.8 55.8 60. 5 
45-54. 96. 0 95. 9 95.1 92.3 38. 0 48.9 55. 5 61.0 
55-64. 87.4 87.8 84. 6 81. 6 26. 8 37. 2 39. 8 45. 2 
65 and over 44.5 31.9 49. 5 29. 5 8.5 10. 5 14.0 13.1 


Note.—Figures exclude persons in institutions. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Work-Life Expectancy 

As a result of a dramatic reduction in mortality in the middle age 
range, life expectancy for 20-year-old nonwhite males in the United 
States increased from 39.8 in 1940 to 45.5 in 1955—an increase of 
nearly 6 years. During the same period, work-life expectancy in- 
creased from 36.2 years to 40 years—an increase of almost 4 years 
(table 6). 

With these developments, the number of years spent in retirement 
(the difference between life expectancy and work-life expectancy at 
age 20) increased from 3.6 to 5.5 years. There are two main reasons 
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for this trend: A much larger proportion of nonwhites lived beyond 
retirement age in 1955 than in 1940; and increased liberalization of 
social security provisions and the continuation of the off-farm move- 
ment resulted in earlier retirement. 

Increases in both life expectancy and work-life expectancy were 
greater for nonwhites than for whites from 1940 to 1955. Life 
expectancy for 20-year-old nonwhite men increased 5.7 years, com- 
pared with 2.4 years for white men. Similarly, work-life expectancy 
increased 3.8 years for nonwhite men and 1.6 years for white men. 
Largely because a greater proportion of nonwhite men now live 
beyond retirement age, the retirement life expectancy for nonwhites 
has also increased more rapidly than for white men—1.9 years com- 
pared with 0.8 years. 

Despite their much greater increase in life expectancy, nonwhite 
males aged 20 in 1955 still had a 4.6-year shorter expectancy than had 
whites. 


TABLE 6.—Average number of remaining years of life, in labor force and in rettre- 
ment, males, by color, 1940 and 1955 


1940 1955 


Age and color 
Total In labor | In retire-| Total In labor | In retire- 


force ment force ment 


White_.- 47.7 41.8 5.9 50.1 43. 4 6. 7 
Nonwhite 39. 8 36. 2 3. 6 45. 5 40. 0 5.5 

At age 40: 
White-_- aa 30.1 24. 0 6.1 31.7 24.8 6.9 
Nonwhite 25. 4 21.3 4.1 28. 6 22.8 5.8 

At age 60: 
White_- 15.1 9.1 6.0 16.0 9.5 6. 5 
14.6 9. 5 5.1 15.4 9. 6 5.8 


Nonwhite 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Vital Statistics, and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Unemployment 

Unemployment rates are generally higher among Negro than among 
white workers. One factor is the disproportionate number of Negroes 
who are in unskilled work (table 10), where unemployment is regularly 
heavier. Another is the frequently lower seniority ratings of Negro 
workers, because of their more recent entry into factory and office 
work. 

In the 1958 downturn, unemployment rates rose in all groups, and 
continued to be roughly twice as high among nonwhite as among 
white men. Nearly 14 percent of the nonwhite male workers, a large 
proportion of them from unskilled and semiskilled occupations, were 
unemployed and seeking work in 1958, compared with an average of 
about 6 percent of whites (table 7). By 1961, both rates were lower, 
but nearly 13 percent of nonwhite men were still unemployed, com- 
pared with 5.7 percent of whites. 
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TABLE 7.—Employment status of the civilian population age 14 and over, by color 
and sex, annual averages 1958-61 


[Numbers in thousands] 
White Nonwhite 
Employment status 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Men 
Civilian population _-_ 51, 262 | 51,868 | 52,567 | 53,527 | 5,611 | 5,713 | 5,952 6, 080 
Civilian labor force 41,686 | 41,993 | 42,297 | 42,635 | 4,511 | 4,568] 4,728 4, 743 
Employed 39,151 | 40,047 | 40,265 | 40,185 | 3,891 | 4,041 | 4,220 4,133 
Agriculture 4,178 4,113 4, 020 , 871 6 635 657 636 
Nonagricultural industries....__- 34,973 | 35,934 | 36,244 | 36,314 | 3,267) 3,405 | 3,563 3, 497 
Unemployed... 2,536 | 1,945 | 2,032 | 2,450 619 527 508 610 
Women 
Civilian population _- 56, 067 | 56,755 | 57,610 | 58,781 | 6,374 | 6,478 | 6,726 6, 891 
Civilian labor force 19, 508 | 19,863 | 20,471 | 21,044 | 2,943 | 2,970] 3,116 3, 180 
Employed... . 18, 300 | 18, 804 | 19,376 | 19,675 | 2,623 | 2,689; 2,821 2, 803 
Agriculture 790 815 68 728 252 273 277 227 
Nonagricultural industries__.._.. 17, 510 | 17,989 | 18,608 | 18,947 | 2,371 | 2,416] 2,544 2, 576 
Unemployed. .-.- 1,208 | 1,059; 1,095; 1,369 318 281 295 377 
Percent 
Labor force as percent of civilian 
population: 
Men... 81.3 81.0 80. 5 79. 7 80. 4 79.1 79. 4 78.0 
Women... 34. 8 35. 0 35. 5 35. 8 46. 2 45.8 46.3 46.1 
Unemployed as percent oflabor force: 
Men._.- 6.1 4.6 4.8 5. 7 13. 7 11.5 10. 7 12.9 
Women. 6. 2 5.3 5.3 6.5 16.8 9.5 9.5 11.9 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Unemployment rates vary with age in both white and Negro groups. 
In 1961, with 5.7 percent of all white males unemployed, unemployment 
at ages 14-17 and 18-19 was above 13 and 15 percent, respectively 
(table 8). But about one-fourth of young nonwhites, girls as well as 
boys, were unemployed. 


TABLE 8.— Unemployed as percent of civilian labor force, by age, annual average, 1961 


Male Female 
Age 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Total, 14 years and over 5.7 12.9 6. 5 11.9 
14-17 years-_ 13.3 25. 5 13.3 24.6 
18 and 19 years 15.2 23.8 13. 6 28.1 
20-24 years 10.1 15.3 8.4 19. 6 
25-34 years 4.9 12.9 6.6 11.1 
35-44 years- 4.0 10. 7 5. 6 10. 7 
45-54 years 4.4 10.2 4.8 7.4 
55-64 years. 5.3 10. 5 4.3 6.6 
65 years and over 5. 2 9.2 3.8 6.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Part-Time Work 
Involuntary part-time and part-year work are more prevalent 
among Negroes than whites (table 9). Differences are probably due 
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in large measure to the greater concentration of Negroes in the less 
skilled occupations (table 10) and to their generally lower seniority 
ratings because of their more recent entry into factory and office work. 

Many women workers prefer part- rather than full-time work. 
About a fifth, both white and nonwhite, were reported in 1961 as 
usually working part time because of the demands of home housework, 


or for other noneconomic reasons. 


TABLE 9.—Persons at work in nonagricultural industries by full- or part-time 
status, by color and sex, annual average, 1961 


Hours worked, usual status, and sex White Nonwhite 
Men Percent Percent 
Total at work- - 100.0 100.0 
35 hours or More 87.2 80. 9 
1-34 hours 12.8 19.1 
Usually work full time at present job 5. 7 9.1 
Worked part time for economic reasons 2.1 3.9 
Worked part time for other reasons 3.6 5.1 
Usually work part time at present job 7.2 10.1 
Worked part time for economic reasons : 1.6 6.0 
Worked part time for other reasons 5. 5 4.0 
Average hours 42.8 39. 5 
Women 
Total at work-- 100.0 100. 0 
25 hours or More 71.1 64.0 
1-34 hours 36. 0 
Usually work full time at present job 5.8 6.1 
Worked part time for economic reasons 2.1 2.7 
Worked part time for other reasons 3.7 3.4 
Usually work part time at present job- 23. 0 29. 9 
Worked part time for economic reasons 2.6 11.5 
Worked part time for other reasons 20.4 18.3 
Average hours- - 35. 7 33.9 


NotTe.—“‘Economic reasons’’ include: Slack work, material shortages, repairs to plant or equipment, 
start or termination of job during the week, and inability to find full-time work. ‘‘Other reasons’’ include: 
Labor dispute, bad weather, own illness, vacation, demands of home housework, school, etc., no desire 
for full-time work, full-time worker only during peak season, and other such reasons. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Occupation 


Occupational differences between Negroes and whites are still large, 
but Negroes have raised their occupational levels appreciably faster, 
in the past 22 years, than whites. 

In 1962, more than a fourth of the white males working—but 
only 8 percent of the nonwhites—were in professional or managerial 
occupations outside of agriculture (table 10). Well over half the 
nonwhite men were in nonfarm manual occupations, but only 9 per- 
cent were skilled craftsmen or foremen, as against nearly 20 percent 
of the whites. More than 15 percent of the nonwhite men were in 
Service Occupations, and almost as many were still doing farmwork, 
compared with about 6 and 9 percent for the whites. Many of 
those in agriculture, both white and nonwhite, were operating their 
own farms, but the percentage of farm laborers was greater among 
nonwhites. 
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These percentages represent a gain in occupational status for both 
white and nonwhite men, but particularly for the latter. In the 
skilled and semiskilled blue-collar occupations there has been no 
marked change in the past few years, but Negroes have generally 
held on to the gains made during World War II, when many moved 
into the semiskilled factory operative and related occupations halfway 
up the skill ladder. 

The percent of nonwhite men working as skilled craftsmen or 
foremen more than doubled between 1940 and 1962, as did the per- 
centage in professional and technical occupations and the percent of 
nonfarm managers, officials, etc. In each of these groups, nonwhites 
gained faster than whites. Probably some of the Negro men who 
left the farm became unskilled laborers in urban areas, but the rise 
in the percentage at such work was small; the percent in service 
jobs was virtually unchanged. 

The most common occupation of nonwhite women in 1962, as in 
1940, was domestic service work. However, the number at such 


TABLE 10.— Distribution of employed persons by major occupation group, color, and 
sex, April 1940 and April 1962 


Number Percent 
(thousands) 
Major occupation group and sex 
™ — White | Non- White Nonwhite 
white 
1962 1940 1962 1940 1962 
Males 
Total 40,104 | 4,079 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers___._...... 4 181 5.9 12.3 1.9 4.4 
anagers, officials, and proprietors, except farm--- -.- 6, 119 157 10.6 15.3 1.6 3.8 
Clerical and kindred workers. - 2, 891 255 7.1 > a2 6. 2 
Sales workers 2, 576 65 6.7 6.4 9 1.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 7, 982 367 15.5 19.9 4.4 9.0 
Operatives and kindred workers. 7,497 98 | 188] 187] 12.2 23.7 
Laborers, except farm and mine 2, 352 895 7.5 5.9 20. 5 21.9 
Service workers, except private household 2, 305 600 5.8 5.7 12. 4 14.7 
Private household workers 27 22 an i 2.9 5 
Farmers and farm managers. - 2, 379 221 14.0 5.9 21.3 5.4 
Farm laborers and foremen.- - 1, 052 349 6.8 2.6 19.9 8.6 
Occupation not reported i. Sa e ‘. | 
Females 

Total 19, 914 2, 727 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 2, 740 201 14.3 13. 8 4.3 7.4 
Managers, Officials, and proprietors, except farm --_--- 1, 103 45 4.3 5.5 .8 1.7 
Clerical and kindred workers-- 6, 669 279 24.6 33. 5 1.0 10. 2 
Sales workers 1, 625 61 8.0 8.2 6 2.2 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 220 18 1.2 1.1 2 - 
Operatives and kindred workers- 2, 891 397 | 20.2| 14.5 6.6 14.6 
Laborers, except farm and mine WO 22 9 5 .9 .8 
Service workers, except private household 2, 752 613 11.3 13.8 10. 5 22. 5 
Private household workers 1,259 | 1,016 10.8 6.3 58.0 37.3 
Farmers and farm managers - - 130 7 ee 7 3.2 3 
Farm laborers and foremen - - 437 66 L232 2.2 12.8 2.4 
Occupation not reported ye, Soe eae 


NorTE.—1962 estimates are not completely comparable with 1940. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. : 


work fell from 58 to 37 percent of nonwhite women workers. The 
number of women in service work outside private households rose 
above 22 percent, and the number of factory operatives to almost 
15 percent—more than double in each case. Far more of the non- 
white women were clerical workers by 1962, though they still con- 
stituted only a fraction of the percentage among whites. A big 
drop occurred in the percent of nonwhite women doing farmwork. 

These shifts resulted by April 1962 in giving nonwhite men many 
more of the semiskilled factory operative and the clerical jobs, and 
more of the professional and technical, managerial, crafts and fore- 
man, and sales jobs (table 11). There were also relatively more non- 
white laborers and service workers in 1962 than in 1940. Nonwhites 
had left the farms, meanwhile, in relatively greater numbers than 


whites. 


TaBLE 11.—Nonwhite employment as percent of total employment in each major 
occupation group, by sex, April 1940 and April 1962 


Nonwhite men as per- | Nonwhite women as 
cent of employed percent of employed 
Major occupation group men women 
1940 1962 1940 1962 

Total employed ee 9.0 9.2 13.9 12.0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers - - 3.1 3.5 4.6 6.8 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm-__.____- 1,5 2.5 2.8 3.9 
rr rn! WOPKOTS eke 1.6 8.1 0.7 4.0 
Sales workers... 1.4 2. 5 1.1 3. 6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 2.7 4.4 2.3 7.6 
Operatives and kindred workers 6.1 11. 4 5.0 12.1 

Laborers, except farm and mine és ‘ 21.2 27.6 (1) (1) 
Service workers, except private household ‘ 17.4 20. 7 13. 1 18. 2 
Private household workers- --- (1) (1) 46. 5 44.7 
Farmers and farm managers 13. 1 8.5 30.2 5. 1 
Farm laborers and foremen-.-_-_- 22.5 24.9 62. 9 13.1 


1 Figures not shown where base in either year is less than 100,000. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 3 
Government Employment 

The number of nonwhites working in Federal, State, and local 

government rose from 214,000 in 1940 to over 1 million in 1962, a 
fivefold increase. The proportion of nonwhites to all government 
employees rose from 5.6 to 12.1 percent. Estimated government 
employment in April of selected years was as follows: 


| 1940 1956 1960 1961 1962 
Government employees, total 3, 845,000 | 6,919,000 | 8,014,000 | 8, 150,000 8, 647, 000 
Nonwhites employed in government.-_-_..-- 214, 000 670, 000 855, 000 932, 000 1, 046, 000 
Nonwhite as percent of total 5.6 9.7 10. 7 11.4 12.1 


In mid-1961, nonwhites constituted 11.5 percent of the United States 
population. 


1 Figures cover all government services, including blue-collar work done directly by government agencies 
and teaching. 
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WAGE AND SALARY INCOME 


Since earnings vary with occupation, the relative rise in Negroes’ 
occupational levels (table 10), as well as their continuing dispropor- 
tionate concentration in the less skilled jobs, is reflected in their earn- 
ings. Whites average higher earnings than Negroes, but the gap is 
somewhat less wide than in earlier years. In 1939, nonwhite male 
workers earned, on the average, about 41 percent as much as whites; 
by 1960, nearly 60 percent. The corresponding percentages for non- 
white female workers were about 36 and 50 (table 12). 

These averages are reduced by the inclusion of many part-time or 
part-year workers. If figures are limited to those who worked a full 
year, nonwhites do relatively better. For full-year full-time work, 
nonwhite males in 1960 averaged $3,789, which was about 67 percent 
of the rate for white males. 

When family rather than individual incomes are compared, the 
Negro-white difference is somewhat less, as a higher proportion of 
Negro family members are in the labor force. 


TaBLE 12.— Median wage and salary incomes of white and nonwhite persons, 1939-60 


Male Female Nonwhite as percent of 
white 
Year 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite Male Female 
All persons with wage or 
salary income: 

1939 $1, 112 $460 $676 $246 41.4 36. 4 
1947 2, 357 1, 279 1, 269 432 54. 3 34. 0 
1957 4, 396 2, 436 2, 240 1,019 55. 4 45.5 
1958 4, 569 2, 652 2, 364 1, 055 58. 0 44.6 
1959 4, 902 2, 844 2, 422 1, 289 58. 0 53. 2 
1960 5, 137 3, 075 2, 537 1, 276 59. 9 50.3 

Year-round full-time workers 

with wage or salary income: 
1, 419 639 863 327 45.0 37.9 
1957 4, 950 3, 137 3, 107 1, 866 63. 4 60.1 
1958 5, 186 3, 368 3, 225 1, 64.9 61. 6 
1959 5, 456 3, 339 3, 306 2, 196 61.2 66. 4 
1960 5, 662 3, 789 3, 410 2, 372 66. 9 69. 6 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


Federal Government and Government-Connected Work 


The United States Government maintains a policy of equal employ- 
ment opportunity for all citizens, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. This equal opportunity policy applies both to 
employment in Federal agencies and to employment by private 
agencies performing Government contracts. 

Although discrimination has been implicitly prohibited since the 
passage of the Civil Service Act of 1883, which provided that appoint- 
ments were to be made ‘‘with sole reference to merit and fitness,” 
special steps were taken in 1940 to assure equal treatment for all in 
Government jobs. The Ramspeck Act, barring racial discrimination 
in Federal service, and an Executive order of November 7, 1940, dealt 
with questions of application and hiring. On January 10, 1941, the 
Civil Service Commission took an additional step to prevent a possible 
means of discrimination, when it deleted from its forms the question 
regarding race and discontinued the use of the photograph in applica- 
tions. 

Executive Order 8802 of June 1941 established the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, and Executive Order 9980 in 1948 set up a Fair 
Employment Board at the Civil Service Commission to review com- 
plaints of discrimination. 

In January 1955, Executive Order 10590 created the President’s 
Committee on Government Employment Policy to help Federal 
agencies carry out the policy of equal opportunity in Federal service 
without discrimination based on race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The Federal Government has also taken a series of actions to assure 
equality of treatment in work under Government contracts. Execu- 
tive Order 8802 of 1941 affirmed a policy of full participation in the 
defense program by all persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. It ordered contracting agencies of the Federal 
Government to include in each defense contract a provision obligating 
the contractor to a policy of equal employment opportunity. A Fair 
Employment Practice Committee was set up to implement this policy. 

Executive Order 9346 of May 27, 1943, reaffirmed the policy of 
nondiscrimination in Government contracts, extending it to cover 
apprenticeship, and established a seven-member committee in the 
Office of Emergency Management to enforce the policy. This order 
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expired after the war. In December 1951, a Committee on Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance came into being with Executive Order 
10308; this Committee had advisory and educational functions, but no 
enforcement power. 

The Committee was ended with the establishment of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts in August 1953. The new group 
was charged with strengthening enforcement of the nondiscrimination 
clauses in Federal contracts. Executive Order 10557 of September 3, 
1954, supplied a standard nondiscrimination provision and ordered it 
included in all future contracts. 

President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. Con- 
cluding that a single committee could work more effectively toward the 
goal of equal employment opportunity, President John F. Kennedy, 
on March 6, 1961, issued Executive Order 10925 combining the old 
Committees on Government Employment Policy and Government 
Contracts into a single President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

In issuing the order, the President emphasized that the expanded 
and strengthened Committee, which became operative on April 7, 
1961, would have widespread responsibilities and authority in seeking 
to eliminate discrimination from Government-connected work. ‘The 
Executive order charged the Committee with the duty to ‘‘promote and 
ensure equal opportunity for all qualified persons, without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin, employed or seeking employment 
with the Federal Government and on Government contracts.”’ 

The order calls for a clause to be included in each Federal Govern- 
ment contract, stipulating that the contractor will not practice 
discrimination in employment, upgrading, demotion or transfer, 
recruitment or recruitment advertising, layoff or termination, rates of 
pay or other forms of compensation, or selection for training, including 
apprenticeship. Labor unions and other employee representatives are 
expected to comply with the purposes of the order. The Committee, 
working with the contracting agencies, checks compliance and encour- 
ages nondiscriminatory employment practices. The order gives the 
Committee authority to establish educational programs, to hold public 
hearings, and to bring sanctions to bear in case of noncompliance. 

Unlike its predecessors, the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity is given strong enforcement authority. It 
may publish the names of contractors or unions which it concludes 
have complied or have failed to comply with the Executive order’s 
provisions, rules, and regulations, or with Committee orders. It may 
recommend to the Department of Justice that appropriate proceedings 
be brought to enforce the provisions. If false information is furnished 
to any contracting agency or to the Committee, it may recommend 
criminal proceedings. It may terminate a contract, or cause it to be 
terminated, if the contractor or subcontractor fails to comply with the 
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nondiscrimination clause of the contract. It may further provide that 
the contracting agency shall refrain from entering into future contracts 
with the noncomplying contractor. While none of these sanctions are 
brought to bear until every reasonable effort has been made to secure 
compliance, the Committee is armed with enough enforcement 
authority to assure that public funds will not be spent to support 
employment discrimination. 

President Kennedy named Vice President Lyndon Johnson chairman 
of the Committee, and the Secretary of Labor vice chairman. 
The Committee membership includes the heads of major Federal 
agencies, and representative private citizens from business, labor, and 
religious organizations. 

The Committee program is divided into two parts, one dealing with 
Federal Government employment, the other with Government 
contract employment. 

In the first 6 months of operation, the Committee received 534 
complaints of discrimination in Government employment. Investiga- 
tion of many of the cases failed to find discrimination; where discrimi- 
nation was found, proper adjustment was made. 

Complaints, however, are merely symptomatic. As a means toward 
affirmative action, the Committee undertook a survey of the employ- 
ment patterns in all executive agencies. From this survey, the 
Committee is identifying and seeking to correct discrimination areas 
before individual complaints become necessary. 

A complaint system has been established also for Government 
contract employment. In the first 6 months, the Committee received 
298 complaints of discrimination in contract jobs. As in Government 
employment, adjustments were made where the complaints were 
justified. | 

In the contract employment, likewise, the Committee is taking 
a@ positive approach, one aspect of which is the Plan for Progress 
program. During the first half year of operation, the Committee 
signed individual Plans for Progress with nine of the Nation’s largest 
defense contractors. These plans—covering more than 800,000 
employees—spell out in detail the steps the companies will take to 
assure equal opportunity for their employees and applicants for 
employment. The plans are voluntary, and are undertaken only 
after a company has completely surveyed its employment situation 
and has designed effective methods to insure equal opportunities. 
The Committee anticipates signing Plans for Progress with other 
major contractors. : 

The Plans for Progress being carried out by the contractors in 
cooperation with the Committee call for such positive actions as 
company information programs on the equal opportunity policy through 
discussions with supervisory personnel, employee handbooks, posters, 
notices, and other company publications. The companies are also 
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undertaking to publicize the policy in their communities. They are 
actively recruiting applicants from among minority groups, working 
with minority group organizations, and participating in programs to 
encourage training of minority group members for better positions. 
Negroes in the Armed Forces. During the period 1940 to 1954, 
Negroes were first included in the Armed Forces in segregated units, 
then gradually integrated. By 1954, all-Negro units in the Armed 
Forces had been dissolved, in accordance with the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9981 of July 26, 1948, which had announced a policy 
of “‘equality of treatment and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services without regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin.” Integrated activities by 1954 included organization, 
assignment, training, billeting, mess, supervised recreation, and all 
other unit operations, as well as on-post schooling of dependents of 
military personnel. A report of the Committee on Equality of 
Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services, created by the © 
same Executive order, appeared in 1950 under the title Freedom to Serve. 
A new Committee on Equality of Opportunity in the Armed Forces 
was appointed by the President on June 22, 1962, to consider the 


following questions: 


1. What measures should be taken to improve the effectiveness 
of current policies and procedures in the Armed Forces with regard 
to equality of treatment and opportunity for persons in the 
Armed Forces? 

2. What measures should be employed to improve equality of 
opportunity for members of the Armed Forces and their dependents 
in the civilian community, particularly with respect to housing, 
education, transportation, recreational facilities, community 
events, programs, and activities? 


With the advance of the program, complete statistics are no longer 
kept on a racial basis. Negroes are found in all types of assignment 
throughout the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. The 
Defense Department’s March 1962 report, Integration and the Negro 
Officer an the Armed Forces of the United States of America, provides 
nonstatistical information. Enrollment at the academies in the fall 
of 1961 included the following numbers of Negro cadets: Military 
Academy, 14; Naval Academy, 12; Air Force Academy, 10. 

Civilian components, enrolling personnel not on active military 
duty, present a special problem. They tend to reflect local customs, 
and their racial pattern varies. Some of the largest all-white and 
all-Negro units are the ROTC units on college campuses, where they 
reflect the composition of the student body, and are beyond the direct 
control of the military. Georgia, Mississippi, and Arkansas are the 
only States in which the qualified Negro college student cannot enroll 
in any ROTC unit. 
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The National Guard and the Organized Reserves, as civilian com- ~ 
ponents, likewise present a mixed picture, in law and in fact, in the 
different States. By 1960, 15 States had laws that more or less 
strictly barred segregation in the National Guard. Many States had 
no law on the subject, but in theory did not segregate the Guard; 
practice varied. Some States enlisted Negroes, but in segregated 
units; others excluded Negroes from the Guard altogether. 

Orders now in force are designed to bring to an end remaining racial 
differences in the civilian components and to implement the Defense 
Department’s policy of equal treatment and opportunity for all 
personnel. 


Private Employment 


In addition to its work in Federal agencies and with Government 
contractors, the President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity has launched an educational program aimed at promoting 
the concept of equal employment opportunity and at eliminating the 
basic causes of discrimination in employment. 

Private employment unconnected with the Government is neces- 
sarily influenced by the Federal requirement of equal opportunity in 
companies performing Government contracts; in addition, numerous 
public and private agencies are active in the private employment field. 

Minority Groups Program. The U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security operates a minority groups program through 
the U.S. Employment Service and affiliated agencies in the States. 
The purpose of the program—to promote the employment of minority 
group workers on the basis of their skill, ability, and performance on 
the job—is furthered through education and cooperation with other 
agencies. Staffs of the State employment agencies are instructed as 
to the special problems of minority groups and methods for dealing 
with them. Local offices of the Employment Service advise employers 
that job offers specifying race, creed, or other attributes unconnected 
with work performance cannot be filled. The office tries to persuade 
the employer to accept the best qualified candidate, regardless of 
creed or color. | 

State Actions on Fair Employment. By July 1962, 20 States, hav- 
ing 60 percent of the U.S. population and nearly 40 percent of the 
Nation’s Negro population, had passed enforceable fair employment 
practice laws designed to end discrimination in private employment 
(table 13). Two other States, Indiana and Idaho, had fair employ- 
ment practice laws, but without enforcement provisions. Many of 
the State fair employment practice commissions are charged with 
enforcing nondiscrimination regulations in public accommodation, 
housing, or education as well as in employment. 
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TABLE 13.—The States and measures against discrimination, as of July 1962 


Law against discrimina- Integration of public 
tion in schools 
Negroes | Enforce- 
as per- | able fair 
State cent of | employ- Housing Pub- 
popula- ment lic Sub- 
tion, practice ac- | Com-| stan-| Be- | None 
1960 law Pub-| Pub-| Pri- | com- |plete!) tial | gun 
lic | licly | vate |moda-| 
aided tion 
New England: 
Maine... i Goresmeamecns Pee Te . x x 
New Hampshire---_....-.-- Sf Meares Rese: | owe x 3 x ba ss 
Vermont. My hy ems TENE ‘. x x 
Massachusetts. -- 2.2 x >.< x x x ae ee 
Rhode Island-. 33 x >.< iEeuisaien x x ies 
Connecticut 4.2 4 4 x x x Ee Eid Gis altace cickiais S 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York... 8.4 x x x x x Ge RR EEE: eee 
New Jersey -- 8. 5 x x x xX >.< ig SRDS: NSE PES 
Pennsylvania-.- 7.5 x x x x x x ss 
East North Central: 
Ohio. 8.1 x iis x x 
Indiana 5.8 x ; 2 x x 
Hlinois i 10.3 ee » Bim x > ee 
Michigan -- 9. 2 x x % x + ts FRESE BO. Eee 
ns 1.9 x » 4 x x + ee SERRE SEES SEES 
West North Central: 
Minnesota ot x x x x a * 5 SRR (NER Bast 
Iowa HE Meeaeeccuns es: eo kek SHAR Deen x » Sik GENE SET Tee 
Missouri 9.0 » RS RIS ES CEG Tn Seen ee Te 
SS ee 1 ED Tea Sika es x > ER eae Se ee 
South Dakota “a ASUS. Ee ook Reg CEs ER HER See aah, 
Nebraska- - Ree RRC SEE emer x x 
Kansas 4.2 RES Haas, Pep 4 (py SORES: “seco: Diaeies 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware. .-.--  * oie oe Mee oe ‘ iil x 
Maryland OU Sic ciiccac ited wate 7B i Sites > Ee SESS be 
District of Columbia--.-..--.-. «See ee Seo Ea Bae : 35h) Seeee 
Virginia 8 SRS ae Meee: PS AS ECOL ipgeaeetee a 
West Virginia_. 3g SRR es Ss A oe Ss Se eee Ae OER Gael F eehs Sees 
North Carolina--- a . elacwawelandene ie 
South Carolina ee al otcsenloacsostobnanel x 
Georgia- - TT i ccealecdake ee 
Florida Ot ew hiceuim : Gi, SCRE 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 7.1 Se ES, ee = i 
Tennessee..-_- eR Rr Pree = SEES SR OE Sen Sear Sy Se 
Alabama eT .. aalencsnelinccocloumans x 
Mississippi 42.0 ‘i SE hci el msomanie ae x 
West South Central: 
Arkansas .  & Rear: CRP | eae CSS Rae Moe. Se ee 7 GRES Seat 
Louisiana 8 BEBE RED ES SSE OS! CE Ee eee Heme oan ee 
Oklahoma 8 RSE Fe ee OUR EE Re seeereree xX 
Texas TES cticucckelceuwe ea aie ak ae 
Mountain: 
Montana = 2 ‘. by 2g, DE > x a aMess 
Idaho-_-_ yg Metoctre ee PAS oe ES tae « p 4 
Wyoming Cy RGEC ERE NS IN Ss >.< x 
Colorado 2:3 x x x x x x 
New Mexico- 1.8 x fe x x 
Arizona... 3.3 - “ x 
Utah .5 pene ity SRRERAEes PRA Sere 
Nevada... 4.7 sina x 
Pacific 
Washington 1.7 x x ee a x x 
Oregon 1.0 x x x x x > 4 
California 5.6 x x x 4 x 
Alaska 3.0 x x x 
Hawaii .8 PESTS FO Ean x 


1 Complete in theory. 


before the courts in mid-1962 alleged discrimination of various kinds. 
2 Private rental housing 


However, some schools in northern and western States have been found in fact 
to be segregated. While most such practices are believed to have been stopped, a number of suits still 


only. 


8 Urban redevelopment housing only. 
NotEe.—For more detailed information, see: Milton ee i and Theodore Leskes, A Century of Civil 

pp. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, and U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 


Rights. New York, Columbia University Press, 1961. 
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See page 30 for further details. 


As a rule, the State law creates a commission having enforcement 
power. In practice, however, the commissions proceed largely 
through public education, following their investigation of a complaint 
with an attempt to persuade the offender to end the practice com- 
plained of. If necessary, a formal hearing can be held. After a 
hearing the commission may issue an order, and this order may be 
enforced if necessary through the courts. Few cases in any State, 
however, reach the stage of formal hearing, and very few reach the 
courts. The commissions depend largely on education and concilia- 
tion; they claim to have achieved good results by these means. 


Trade Union Policies 


Discrimination because of race is a problem in the labor movement, 
as elsewhere in American life. It is a problem to which labor leaders 
are vigorously addressing themselves.2 As AFL-CIO President 
George Meany observed on March 26, 1960: 


I think the record proves we have come a long way. Many of 
our older unions were born and grew up in an earlier and less 
enlightened period. They reflected the attitudes of their com- 
munities—prejudice based on ignorance. Discrimination was 
not only accepted; it was respectable. It is a measure of our 
progress that where discrimination still survives in the labor 
movement, it is a bootleg product, sneaked in by subterfuge. 
Even those who practice discrimination know that its days are 


numbered. 


The constitution of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, adopted in December 1955, lists among 
its objectives: ‘“To encourage all workers without regard to race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry to share equally in the full 
benefits of union organization.’”’ To further this objective, the AFL— 
CIO established a Civil Rights Committee and a Civil Rights De- 
partment. It is their function to help the Executive Council “bring 
about at the earliest possible date the effective implementation of 
the principle ... of nondiscrimination in accordance with the 
provisions of this constitution.” 

The most recent AFL-CIO convention, in December 1961, gave 
the Civil Rights Committee the right to initiate complaints as well 
as to process them, and established a step-by-step compliance pro- 
cedure under which unadjusted cases will reach the Executive Council. 
The resolution also: Called upon affiliated unions to eliminate seg- 
gregated locals; urged the removal from all union contracts of separate 
seniority lists, etc., based on race, religion, or national origin; asked 


2 See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, A Guide to Labor-Management Relations in 
the United States (Bulletin No. 1225, March 1958), section 2:14, Equal Job Opportunities under Collective 
Bargaining, for a description of important aspects of job equality. 
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unions to make a special effort to negotiate nondiscrimination clauses 

in their contracts and to abolish discrimination in apprenticeship 
programs; and instructed the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department 
to bring complaints to the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity when there has not been an effective collective 
bargaining effort to correct racial discrimination. 

The resolution noted a number of examples of recent progress. 
Central labor bodies in Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York, and 
in Wisconsin have organized ‘‘civil rights inventories.”’ Actors’ 
Equity Association policy, supported by the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees, opposes performances in segregated 
facilities. The United Automobile Workers took prompt action 
against a southern local having segregated facilities in its union hall. 
The District Council of Carpenters in Miami filed a formal complaint 
with the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
when local contractors on a Federal project refused to hire qualified 
Negro carpenters. 

Increased awareness of the issue by labor and management, stimu- 
lated perhaps by enforcement of Government contract policies and 
State and local fair employment laws, is likely to encourage inclusion 
of antidiscrimination clauses in additional collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The United Steelworkers of America, for example, negotiated 
such clauses in 1962 with all the major steel producers; previously, 
only two of the major producers had signed such provisions. A 
survey of major agreements in effect in 1961 showed that about one- 
fifth contained specific bans against discrimination because of race, 
color, or national origin. Such agreements were found chiefly in 
manufacturing industries, particularly durable-goods manufacturing, 
and where the union involved had a civil rights department or com- 
mittee. About one-third of the provisions had been negotiated by 
locals of the Automobile Workers or the Electrical Workers (IUE). 

While any collective bargaining agreement applies equally, of 
course, to all workers covered by it, an antidiscrimination clause does 
serve a purpose. It emphasizes the legal obligation that exists; it is 
a constant reminder to management and union representatives involved 
in administration of an agreement; and it encourages members of 
minority groups to assert their rights with vigor. (Obviously, the 
absence of an antidiscrimination provision in a contract does not 
necessarily imply nonobservance.) 

Despite large numbers of actions of the types cited, many union 
locals still discriminate in some way against Negroes. Some refuse 
them membership; some organize Negroes, but in separate locals; 
some craft unions prevent young Negroes from entering highly skilled 


3 Leon E. Lunden, “‘Antidiscrimination Provisions in Major Contracts, 1961,” in Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1962, pp. 643-651. For examples of provisions in union constitutions, see Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 1336, same title. 
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trades by barring them from apprenticeships (see below). The AFL-— 
CIO convention in December 1961, while noting “solid progress” in 
the previous 2 years, went on to resolve that: 


Serious shortcomings and deficiencies still persist. ... The 
still unfinished task of winning full and general acceptance of 
nondiscrimination is a challenge to every trade unionist and to 
every local in our ranks. 


Apprenticeship 


Special problems are involved in apprenticeship. Many appren- 
ticeships are jointly planned by management and trade unions. The 
most effective programs are administered by joint apprenticeship 
committees which are composed of equal representation of manage- 
ment and labor. 

Although full information is lacking, available studies make it clear 
that Negroes and other minority groups have not been entering skilled 
trades apprenticeship programs to a satisfactory degree. There are 
trades in many parts of the country in which no Negroes are enrolled 
in apprenticeship programs.‘ 

Nevertheless, there are many examples of unions formulating 
positive programs to insure the recruitment of minority group youth 
for apprenticeship programs. 

District 9 of the Painters Union in New York City invites com- 
munity agencies such as settlement houses and the Urban League to 
spread the word that minority group youth will find opportunities in 
their joint apprenticeship programs. The result has been that some 
90 out of approximately 130 apprentices under training in that pro- 
gram in 1962 were Negroes or Puerto Ricans. 

Local 3 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
New York City, as part of the agreement settling its 1962 negotia- 
tions for a shorter workweek with the contractors, agreed to take 
1,000 new apprentices into membership. The joint apprenticeship 
committee let it be known that there were openings for at least several 
hundred minority group youth in this apprenticeship program. It 
has also put the selection in the hands of a Columbia University 
professor to insure an objective selection for these new apprenticeship 
openings. 

The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and other unions 


4 Many causes besides race prejudice operate to keep young Negroes out of apprenticeships. Historically, 
many have lacked the generally required high school diploma. As this has been gained, many young 
Negroes (and whites as well) have preferred white-collar work. The young men most likely to enter ap- 
prenticeship are those whose older relatives are already working in the skilled trades; they are in a position 
to know of openings, which may be rare, and to understand the kind of career that may be expected to follow 
apprenticeship. Since comparatively fewer Negroes are in the skilled trades, this kind of connection is not 
open to many youths, and the lure of higher immediate earnings in an unskilled job may prevail. The fact 
that many trades admit very few apprentices makes it especially hard for members of minority groups to 
enter. 
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have succeeded, in nationwide agreements with their employer asso- 
ciations, in making nondiscrimination a feature of their apprentice- 
ship programs. The California Labor Federation and the Greater 
Los Angeles Central Labor Union took the initiative, in cooperation 
with appropriate government agencies, in the policy of insuring equal 
opportunity in apprenticeship. By early 1962, according. to an AFL- 
CIO official, nondiscrimination clauses had been negotiated in more 
than 600 local apprenticeship agreements, chiefly in the building 
trades. As such efforts bear fruit, more numerous apprenticeship op- 
portunities are expected to open to minority as well as other youth. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor works with employers and unions in establishing and 
improving apprenticeship and other on-the-job training programs in 
industry. The Bureau employs four minority consultants who con- 
cern themselves with problems of Negro workers. In New York 
City, Atlanta, Chicago, and San Francisco they confer with unions 
and employer groups to persuade them to accept Negroes as appren- 
tices. ‘They work to disseminate among minority groups information 
on the training and on-the-job requirements of skilled occupations, 
and to interest young Negroes in apprenticeship. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


In addition to actions to insure fair employment practices in Govern- 
ment work, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to assure 
equal protection of the laws in other fields. Federal Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960, though touching other subjects, particularly 
emphasized the maintenance of voting rights. 

The 15th Amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1870, states: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Congress passed a Civil Rights Act in 1957, and another in April 
1960 supplementing the 1957 act and entering certain new fields. 


1957 Civil Rights Act 


The 1957 act has three main provisions: 

1. It established a Commission on Civil Rights, to be appointed by 
the President. This Commission was designed as an independent 
agency, empowered to study, investigate, appraise, and make recom- 
mendations. Specifically, it was directed to investigate sworn alle- 
gations that citizens were being denied their right to vote and to have 
that vote counted, because of their race, color, religion, or national 
origin. Secondly, the Commission was charged with the responsibility 
of collecting information concerning legal developments constituting 
a denial of equal protection of the laws. Further, the Commission 
was to appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection. In September 1959 and again in Sep- 
tember 1961, Congress extended the life of the Commission for an 
additional 2 years. 

2. The Attorney General of the United States was empowered to 
seek court injunctions against interference with the voting rights of 
any individual. Prior to the 1957 act, the Attorney General was 
limited to bringing criminal proceedings. Usually these actions 
could only be used after the event, and therefore came too late to 
have any substantial effect. The injunctive relief provided for in the 
1957 act was designed to remedy this situation. 

3. A Civil Rights Division was established in the Department of 
Justice, to be headed by an Assistant Attorney General. 

Through the enforcement of this legislation, over 1,300 previously 
registered Negroes have been restored to voting lists in one soutbern 
county alone. 
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1960 Civil Rights Act 


The 1960 act, in the words of Attorney General William P. Rogers, 
“reaffirms the determination of the people of the United States 
that constitutionally protected rights shall be fully enjoyed by all 
citizens in all parts of the Nation.” Briefly, it provides as follows: 

1. Any attempt to obstruct any court order is a punishable offense. 
This provision is not limited to civil rights. 

2. The Federal Bureau of Investigation is authorized to investigate 
bombings of any buildings where it is reasonably believed that the 
guilty party has fled across a State line. 

3. State election officials are required to retain voting records for a 
period of 22 months. This is to allow inspection of records of Federal 
elections and primaries by the Department of Justice. The Attorney 
General has served demands for examination of voting records on 
election officials of several southern counties, pursuant to this section. 

4. Free public education may be arranged by the Commissioner of 
Education for children of Armed Forces members when the public 
schools in a given area have been closed by State or local authorities. 

5. Probably the most important provision establishes additional 
machinery to insure the right of all qualified citizens to vote. It was 
this section, providing for the appointment of Federal voting referees, 
that caused the greatest amount of congressional debate. The law 
provides that in proceedings instituted under the 1957 act alleging 
denial, because of race or color, of the right to vote or the right to 
have the ballot counted, if a Federal district court finds the denial to 
be pursuant to a pattern or practice, the court may appoint a voting 
referee. ‘The referee is to determine whether any voting applicant of 
the race or color discriminated against is qualified to vote under the 
State law; with affirmative findings, the court may issue a certificate 
declaring that right, and the citizen must then be allowed to vote. 

In June 1960, the Attorney General filed in a Louisiana district 
court the first Federal suit under this newest civil rights law. The 
suit charged that denial of voting rights to Negroes in Bienville 
Parish constituted an officially sanctioned pattern of racial discrim- 
ination. Many other suits have since been filed; they have generally 
been successful. 

For further information, see: (1) The Library of Congress, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, American Law Division, Ciml Rights Project— 
Report U.S. No. 1: Provisions of the Constitution, Statutes, and Ex- 
ecutive Orders and Regulations of the United States Relating to the In- 

fringement of Civil Rights on the Basis of Race, Religion, Color or 
National Origin. August 19, 1958, 117 pp. (processed). See also: 
(2) US. Commission on Civil Rights, 1961 Report, Vol. 1, Voting. 


1961, 380 pp. 
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HOUSING 


The general picture in housing, as in other fields, shows Negroes in 
a less advantageous position than whites, but improving their situation 
faster on the whole. The housing field presents special problems, 
however. 

Housing discrimination is common in the North as well as the 
South. One instrument which has been used is the restrictive cove- 
nant, an agreement on the part of a group of homeowners not to sell 
to members of certain racial or religious groups. Such agreements 
cannot, however, be enforced through the courts. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in 1948 that neither State nor Federal courts might 
enforce racial or religious covenants; and in 1953, that courts might 
not award damages for breach of such covenants. Even though not 
legally enforceable, however, restrictive or evasionary agreements are 
believed still to exist and to influence the housing market. 

Sixteen States and a number of cities specifically prohibit discrimina- 
tion in public housing, in housing built with Government aid, or both 
(table 13, p. 16). Nine States have gone further by instructing com- 
missions to prevent discrimination in the sale, rental, or occupancy 
of purely private as well as publicly assisted housing. New York City 
and Pittsburgh have taken similar action affecting private housing. 

Despite discrimination, Negro housing has improved, largely owing 
to the rise in Negroes’ incomes. Provision of new low-rent public 
housing has been of some assistance also. 

Negro ownership of homes has become more extensive. In 1940, 
only about 24 percent of nonwhite families lived in homes they owned, 
compared with 46 percent of white families (table 14). By 1960, the 
rates had risen to 38 and 64 percent. The 1940-50 decade was a 
period of active home buying, especially for nonwhites. Nonwhites in 
nonfarm areas doubled their home ownership in 10 years (while their 
total number of occupied dwelling units in the nonfarm areas rose 36 
percent). During the 1950’s, although home buying was less exten- 
sive, nonwhites increased their home ownership by nearly 50 percent. 
The total rise in the two decades was well over 150 percent; the number 
of nonwhites increased 48 percent in that time. 


TABLE 14.—Owner-occupied dwelling units, by color, total and nonfarm, 1940-60 


Percent of dwellings Percent increase in 
owner-occupied owner-occupied units 
Color of occupant 
1940 1950 1960 1940-50 | 1950-60 | 1940-60 
All units: 

Total 43. 6 55. 0 61.9 55. 0 39. 2 115.8 
White-_- 45. 7 57.0 64. 4 54.3 38. 6 113.8 
Nonwhite--..- 23. 6 34. 9 38. 4 69. 6 49. 6 153. 8 

Nonfarm units: 

Total 41.1 53. 4 61.0 73. 5 52.3 164. 3 
White- -- 42.7 55. 0 63. 4 72.1 51.3 160. 4 
Nonwhite 23. 9 35. 2 38. 4 101. 4 69. 3 241.0 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Negroes live in more crowded quarters than whites (table 15). The 
situation for both has been improving, but as whites have moved to a 
greater extent out of the central city into the suburbs, they have 
succeeded better in obtaining more space for the family. By 1960, 
there were 3.7 nonwhites per dwelling unit in urban areas, 3.2 whites 
per unit. Nonwhites’ rural homes, also, were more crowded. To the 
extent, furthermore, that Negro dwellings are smaller, with fewer 
rooms than those of whites, the difference is greater than is shown by 


these figures. 


TABLE 15.—Population per occupied dwelling unit, by color of occupants, urban and 


rural, 1940-60 


Total White Nonwhite 
United States: 
1940 3.8 3.7 4.1 
1950 3. 4 3.3 3.9 
1960 3. 4 3.3 4.0 
Urban: 
1940 3.6 3.6 3.7 
1950 an baie 3.2 3.2 3.6 
1960 3.3 3. 2 3.7 
Rural nonfarm: 
1040....... 3.8 3.8 4.0 
ee Ce cewe 3.4 3.4 4.0 
Rural farm 
1940___. 4.3 4.2 4.7 
1950 4.0 3.9 5.0 
Rural farm and nonfarm, 1960---_-- a7 3.6 4.8 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


1960 figures include Alaska and Hawaii. 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


By mid-1962, 28 States and the District of Columbia (table 13, 
p. 16) had enacted enforceable laws forbidding discrimination in 
places of public accommodation.: (This generally means places open 
to the public; most such places are privately owned.) The local 
areas which had such laws are: St. Louis, Mo., Baltimore and Mont- 
gomery County, Md., Wilmington, Del., and El Paso, Tex. 

Such a law usually applies to a list of types of accommodation such 
as hotels, restaurants, beauty parlors, taxis, buses, theatres, parks, 
and beaches. Connecticut ascribes improved observance to a cam- 
paign of education conducted by its Commission on Civil Rights. In 
other instances, minority rights have been confirmed by court de- 
cision. In communities in which social pressure reinforces the law, 
desegregation has proceeded with little difficulty. 
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EDUCATION 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 


In education, as in other fields, statistics show Negroes still below 
the levels reached by whites, but gaining rapidly. In 1940, a greater 
proportion of white than of nonwhite children aged 7 to 13 were in 
school—95.5 and 91.2, respectively. By 1960, virtually all of both 
groups were in school (table 16). Thus, future generations of high 
school and college age will not show the discrepancies that have 
characterized whites and nonwhites in the past. From age 14 on, 
the percentage of nonwhites in school is smaller than the percentage 
of whites, but for the nonwhites this percentage rose sharply from 
1940 to 1960. 


TABLE 16.—Percent of whites and nonwhites enrolled in school, by age, 1940, 1956, 


and 1960 
April 1940 October 1956 October 1960 
Age 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Total, 7-24 59.7 55.3 73.8 69.9 75.1 72.8 
7-13 95. 5 91.2 99. 4 98. 4 99. 6 99.1 
14-17 80.7 68. 2 89.2 81.2 90.8 86.8 
18-24 13.8 9.1 20.1 15.8 21.8 15.9 
18-19 29.8 21.1 35.9 31.8 38.9 34.6 
20-24 6.9 3.8 13. 4 8.7 13.9 7.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


The narrowing gap between white and nonwhite is further reflected 
in the average number of years of school completed (table 17). Non- 
white men aged 25 and over averaged less than 8 years’ schooling in 
1959, compared with an average of 11 years for whites. But the 
younger nonwhite men, aged 25 to 29, had averaged nearly 11 years’ 
schooling, compared with 12% years for whites. The 25- to 29-year-old 
nonwhite men in 1959 had 4.4 years more schooling than those of the 
same age in 1940; for whites, the average was 2 years higher. 
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TABLE 17.—Median years of school completed by persons 25 years old and over, and 
25 to 29 years old, by color and sex, 1940 to 1959 


Male Female 
Date and age 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
25 years and over 

April 1940 8.7 5. 4 8.8 6.1 
April 1947 9.0 6. 6 9.7 7.2 
October 1952-- 10.1 6.8 10.8 7.4 
March 1957 10. 7 7.3 11.3 8.1 
March 1959___.__ 11.1 7.6 11.6 8.4 
Increase, 1940 to 1959, in years completed___......-- 2.4 2.2 2.8 2.3 

25 to 29 years 
April 1940 10. 5 6.5 10.9 7.5 
March 1957 12.3 9. 4 12.3 10.3 
March 1959__- 12. 5 10.9 12.4 11.0 
Increase, 1940 to 1959, in years completed 2.0 4.4 1.5 3.5 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


In the South in 1950, 1 out of 5 Negro men reaching the age of 20 
or 21 had left school before completing the fifth year, compared with 
1 out of 20 Negro men of this age elsewhere in the country. The 1950 
southern rate, however, represented a notable improvement in basic 
literacy in a generation. Of the southern Negro men aged 40 to 45 
years in 1950, only half had completed as much as 5 years of school. 
Since farm children have traditionally spent fewer years at school 
than city children, the comparatively high dropout rate in the South, 
and the improvement recorded, may reflect in part both the extent to 
which Negroes are still concentrated in rural areas of the South 
(table 4) and the movement of large numbers into southern cities. 

School Expenditures. Many of the southern States, which have 
proportionately large numbers of Negro children, maintain two sets 
of schools, one for each race. ‘These States also, in many cases, have 
incomes below the national average. Thus, although a number of the 
southern States have for years expended a larger share of their incomes 
on education than have many northern States, southern expenditure 
per pupil has generally remained below the national average. Tradi- 
tionally, also, southern States have spent relatively less on the educa- 
tion of Negro than of white children. 

Statistics indicate that both gaps are being closed. Many southern 
States have raised their instruction expenditures faster than the U.S. 
averages; and all those for which we have estimates have raised ex- 
penditures faster for Negro than for white schools (table 18). Whereas 
in the 1952—53 school year only North Carolina, among these States, 
spent more than 90 percent as much per child on Negro as on white 
pupils, by 1956-57 four more had reached that point. This was 
accomplished through special efforts spent on Negro schools. The 
Mississippi effort is notable: the expenditure rate for Negro schools 
in 1956-57—although still only 61 percent as high as for white 
schools—had doubled in 4 years. 
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U.S. data are not available for the same periods. Figures for other 
recent years suggest, however, that although southern States, almost 
without exception, still spent less per pupil than the U.S. average, 
southern expenditures were rising more rapidly.® 


TABLE 18.—Estimated expenditure for instruction per pupil in average daily atiend- 
ance in white and Negro public elementary and secondary schools, selected States, 
school years 1952-53 and 1956-57 


1952-53 1956-57 Percent increase 
State 
Negro as Negro as 
White Negro | percent | White Negro percent | White Negro 
of white of white 
North Carolina... _.- $133.87 | $126.80 94.7 | $137.76 | $130.63 94.8 2.9 3.0 
South Carolina... - 121. 64 83. 67 68. 8 143. 33 110. 33 77.0 17.8 31.9 
Georgia 127. 89 108. 80 85.1 151. 04 141. 53 93. 7 18.1 30. 1 
Florida 160. 40 145. 13 90.5 | 1195.66 | 1183.72 193.9 22.0 26. 6 
Alabama. 108. 59 95. 59 88. 0 138. 56 132. 36 95. 5 27.6 38. 5 
Mississippi-_........- 98. 49 39. 12 39.7 128. 51 78. 67 61. 2 30. 5 101.1 
SR RC 91. 66 62.11 67.8 106. 53 80. 17 75.3 16.2 29.1 
Louisiana. -_......... 160. 21 113. 67 71.0 211. 94 166. 83 78. 7 32.3 46.8 
Texas_ 175. 42 133. 44 76.1 204. 75 190. 34 93. 0 16.7 42.6 
1 1955-56. 


Note.—The cost of instruction includes salaries, free text books, teaching supplies, school library books, 
and other instructional supplies and expenses. 


Source: Patrick McCauley and Edward D. Ball, Southern Schools: Progress and Problems. Nashville, 
Southern Education Reporting Service, 1959, p. 115. 


Desegregation of Public Schools. States that maintained segre- 
gated public elementary and high schools were affected by Supreme 
Court decisions of 1954 holding that ‘‘in the field of public education 
the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place,” since “‘separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal,” and that ‘‘segregation 
in public education is not reasonably related to any proper govern- 
mental objective.” ® In 1955, the Supreme Court further held that 
‘‘a prompt and reasonable start’? must be made on the process of 
desegregation; but that once such a start had been made, in good 
faith, additional time to carry out the ruling might be allowed if 
the courts considered it necessary. Desegregation was to proceed, 
the Court ordered, ‘‘ with all deliberate speed.” ’ 

In effect, every variety of compliance and noncompliance with 
these decisions can be found in 1962. (See table 13, p. 16 for overall 
view. The District of Columbia is counted in the following paragraphs 


&’ Average instruction expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance in U.S. public elementary and 
secondary schools were: 


951-52 $162. 61 
1953-54 177. 52 
1955-56 
1957-58... 232. 18 
1959-60 257.13 

The percentage increases during 4-year periods in the United States were: 
1951-82 to 1955-56- 22.0 
1953-54 to 1957-58 30.8 


U.S. data are from the U.S.-Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 


6 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U.S. 495 (1954); Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 (1954). 
7 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 349 U.S. 294, 295 (1955). 
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as a State.) Thirty-three of the 51 States have long had integrated 
public schools, though before the Supreme Court decisions 4 States— 
Kansas, Arizona, New. Mexico, and Wyoming—had permitted segre- 
gation on an optional basis; these statutes have since been repealed, 
or locally ruled invalid. Since the Supreme Court decisions, 
Washington, D.C., and larger cities in the border States have com- 
pletely desegregated their public schools. Seven border States have 
integrated a substantial portion of the schools (table 13); seven have 
made a small beginning; in three others, no public school desegregation 
has occurred. 

Despite the fact that laws in northern and western States did 
not require or permit segregation—indeed, many expressly forbade 
it—some segregated schools have been found there in recent years. 
Most segregation by deliberate policy, in these States, is believed 
to have been stopped; but since the Federal courts found a violation 
of the 14th Amendment in the operation of the schools of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., similar accusations have been made in 56 other cities 
in 14 northern and western States. By mid-1962, 20 suits had been 
filed in the courts. Two of these had been settled, and four had been 
dismissed for failure to exhaust State administrative remedies before 
filing suit. Charges include gerrymandering attendance zones; 
discriminatory transfer policies and practices, and feeder patterns 
of elementary to secondary schools; failure to utilize existing classroom 
space to relieve overcrowding in some schools; discrimination in site 
selection, in vocational and distributive education programs, and in 
the employment, assignment, and promotion of Negro teachers. 
Further court decisions are expected to clarify these issues. 

In the 1960-61 school term, about 7 percent of the Negro public 
school children in 17 southern and border States and Washington, 
D.C., were at school with whites. As table 19 shows, less than half 
the school districts in these States had biracial populations (columns 
1 and 2). Aschool in an entirely Negro or an entirely white residential 
area, though in principle desegregated, may actually serve only 
Negro or only white children; there are many such cases (see, e.g., 
figures for the District of Columbia, columns 5 and 7, table 19). 

The half-million children living in districts that have been deseg- 
regated are largely in the border States, and particularly in the cities, 
such as Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, Mo. 

Scores of antidesegregation laws have been adopted by southern 
legislatures since 1954. Such laws provide among other things for 
closing public schools, if necessary, to prevent their integration (and 
the schools of one district were closed); for assignment of pupils to 
specific schools as directed by the school board or other authority, 
with an apparent view to enabling school boards to maintain segre- 
gation; and for abolition of compulsory attendance requirements. 
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Court tests of such laws have been numerous. The grade-a-year 
desegregation plan has been found by courts, in some instances, to 
be too slow, and therefore invalid. 


TaBLE 19.—Number of public school districts and public elementary and secondary 
school enrollment in southern and border States, 1960-61 school year 


School districts Enrollment 
Negroes 
Deseg- In desegregated 
State regated, schools 
Total | Biracial ay Total As per- 
1961 Total cent of 
total en- As per- 
rolled | Number | cent of 
Negroes : ac 
enrolled : 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Total 6, 664 2, 839 775 | 13,261,660 | 3,088, 261 23.3 | 213, 560 6.9 
Missouri-_ 1, 889 214 200 842, 000 84, 000 10.0 35, 000 41.7 
Delaware 93 51 24 81, 603 14, 973 18.3 6, 783 45.3 
Meryem. = .......... 24 23 23 , 088 36, 882 22.9 45, 943 33. 6 
District of Columbia. - | 1 1 121, 448 96, 751 79. 7 81, 392 
Vir 130 128 11 879, 500 211, 000 24. 0 208 (1) 
West Virginia. __.....- 55 43 43 437, 656 21, 010 4.8 14, 000 66. 6 
North Carolina , 173 173 10 | 1,140,000 307, 27.0 82 (2) 
South Carolina.-...._-_- 108 108 0 612, 894 258, 667 42.2 0 0 
Georgia 198 196 0 921, 632 295, 255 32. 0 0 0 
Florida 67 67 1]; 1,019, 792 212, 280 20. 8 27 (1) 
Kentucky 211 171 128 | 635,432 41, 938 6.6] 16,329 38.9 
Tennessee 154 143 6 152, 352 18. 4 376 2 
SN oi cn emeie 114 114 0 787, 269 271, 134 34. 4 0 0 
Mississippi 151 151 0 566, 421 8, 640 49. 2 0 0 
NN ai cscs secececcensccete 422 228 10 422, 183 105, 130 24.9 113 1 
Louisiana - —- 67 67 1 693, 202 271, 021 39.1 1 () 
Oklahom 1, 276 241 189 545, 000 40, 875 7.5 9, 806 24.0 
Texas. 1, 531 720 128 2, 129, 540 ' 13. 6 3, 500 1.2 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Norte.—As enrollment data are for the 1960-61 school year, they do not show changes in the fall of 1961, 
including the beginning of desegregation in Georgia. Fall 1961 changes are reflected in table 13, p. 16. 


Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1961 Report, Vol. 2, Education, + pp- p. 236, 238. Data are based 
in part on Southern School News, published by the Southern Education Reporting Service, Nashville, Tenn. 


Higher Education 


After a series of lawsuits, Negroes began to be admitted, in the 
1930’s, to some formerly all-white public institutions of higher edu- 
cation in southern States. Integration at the college level, which 
thus began before the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1954 decision, has pro- 
ceeded faster than desegregation in the lower schools. In several 
States, a court order granting the petition of a Negro student for 
admittance to the previously all-white State university was followed 
by quick desegregation of other tax-supported institutions. In some 
States, private institutions had taken action first; in others, they 
slowly followed the lead of the public schools. In most States, ; 
desegregation began at the graduate level and was extended later to 
undergraduates. Some institutions have remained all-white or all- 
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Negro despite the Stato’s policy of integration, having received no 
applications from members of the other race. 

Negroes have taken increasing advantage of growing opportunities 
for higher education. From 1947 to 1961, the number of nonwhites 
in colleges or professional schools rose at a much faster rate than the 
number of whites. (See table 20. The differences in rates of increase 
between 1947-53 and 1953-61 result mainly from differences in the 
population of college age, attributable to earlier variations in the 
birth rate.) 

In spite of growing opportunity, however, proportionately fewer 
Negroes than whites go on to advanced university study. The 
reasons, which are many, include the poorer economic status of 
Negro families, family influence, lack of motivation, inadequate 
counseling, and also the poorer primary and secondary schools 
usually maintained for Negroes in States having segregated systems, 


- schools which do not offer adequate preparation for college. 


For data on higher education in specific States, see: U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, Equal Protection of the Laws in Public Higher 
Education, 1960, and 1961 Report, Vol. 2, Education, Chapter 11. 


TABLE 20.—Enrollment in college or professional school, 1947-61 


Year White Nonwhite 
Number 
1947 2, 187, 000 1 124, 000 
1953 2, 249, 000 128, 000 
1961 2 3, 498, 000 233, 000 


Percent increase 


1947-53 O28 re 

1947- , : 

1953-61 55. 5 82. 0 
1 Estimated. 


2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii; 1947 and 1953 figures do not. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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“®og ae?” 
AN IMPORTANT NEW STUDY 
POVERTY AND DEPRIVATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Released April, 1962 
This new publication reveals how much poverty and deprivation 
remains in the United States, and the economic and social 
consequences of inadequate income. 


It indicates that, while the number living in poverty was reduced 
rapidly in the later 1930's and in the 1940's, progress has 
slowed down in more recent years. This has been a major factor 
in the low growth rate of the American economy, which has become 
a matter of grave national concern. 


It makes clear that it is imperative to lift low living standards, 
not only for humanitarian reasons, but also to promote the more 
rapid rate of economic growth which is essential if high levels 

of employment and. production are to be maintained. Our new 
technology and automation make possible immense increases in 
production. Purchasing power -- or demand -- must keep pace or 
unemployment and idle plant capacity will remain high or even 
increase. The head-on attack on poverty and deprivation proposed 
in this study would do much toward creating this essential demand. 
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have been sold in the first two weeks since publication. 
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A FEW COMMENTS ON "POVERTY AND DEPRIVATION IN THE UNITED STATES" 


| Received in the first two weeks after the release of this new Conference study: 


FROM A NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL: 


"As you get up from the dinner table tonight, think of this fact. Today, in the United 
States of America, the richest nation in the world, one person in every five is living 
in poverty. This is one of the startling revelations in a new book just published by 
the Conference on Economic Progress... Acknowledging that some progress has been made, 
the study warns that there is still too much complacency about the poverty and depriva- 
tion still in our midst. The book is packed with supporting charts and tables... We 
can only hope it will be studied thoughtfully, for it presents a formula for getting 


the nation back on the road to progress and prosperity." 


FROM AN EMINENT POLITICAL SCIENTIST: 


"It is superb... So clearly written and contains a mine of valuable information. 
Unlimited congratulations on a job well done." 


FROM A TOP GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL: 


"You have done a splendid job in presenting an extraordinary amount of data in striking 
and meaningful ways. This booklet will be a significant reference source and stimulant 


of action for a long time to come." 


FROM LEADING BUSINESS MEN: 


"I congratulate you on your continuing leadership. The country greatly needs you." 
"Keep up the good work. I agree with you completely." 


FROM FARM LEADERS: 


"It is great." "It is excellent." "Please send 100 copies. f[his is just a starter. 
Gives us the answers to the big questions." 


FROM NATIONAL LABOR LEADERS: 


Orders received from 12 international unions for 100 or more copies each, within the 
first week after publication. 


FROM THE GOVERNOR OF A LARGE INDUSTRIAL STATE: 
"An excellent statement on the pressing problem we face of providing adequate sources of 
income for the lower echelons of the American economy. This new publication will serve 
to prompt each of us to take a harder look at this problem of poverty." 


FROM LEADING SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN OF BOTH PARTIES: 


"The publications of the Conference on Economic Progress have long impressed me because 
of the contribution they make to our economic education." 


"Congratulations on a most valuable study." 


"Most interesting." "A most fascinating bit of reading." "Informative and interesting." 
"An important contribution to a major problem." "An extremely interesting study." 


"an excellent book. You are making a really great contribution to the understanding of 
the dimensions of the domestic economic challenge we face." 


G. S. M. Miller 

Syracuse University 
Youth Development Center 
October, 1963 


Training as Organizational and Professional Change 


"Training" is offered frequently as the solution to preparing “the help- 
ing professions" to work more effectively with the poor. I think that we are 
in for an effusion of "training programs.” The "super-agencies"” established 
under the President's Committee for Juvenile Delinquency want to “train” 
(why not "re-train"?) social workers and others to fit into the super-agency 
perspective. If the super-agency contracts with existing agencies to provide 
staff for activities of the super-agency and does not hire a separate staff, 
it desires to mold the staff of the contracting agencies by a training 
process. 

Naturally, I don't object to training or re-training. I do question 
major emphasis on giving courses to the low-level staff without changing 
organizational structure or professional barriers to effective work with 
low-income populations. (See my Memo E, "Change through Confrontation." ) 
Providing courses in "lower-class culture” will not do the job of developing 


effective agency work with the poor. Organizational and professional changes 


might. 

Before training grows any further, we need a good diagnosis of what is 
wrong with present practices in regard to the poor. Obviously, ignorance and 
misunderstanding will be an important element in the diagnosis, but not the 
most important. Of greater significance are organizational and professional 
orientations which encourage "social work colonialism, fn client malleability, 
inappropriate methods, defensive professionalism. Agencies may have to change 
their basic policies in order for them to be effective with the sian, Pro- 
fessionals may have to give up cherished dreams of what constitutes a 
"professional style” in order to make contact with the poor and contribute 


to their development. 


ni. 
Ignorance about the poor is only the first level of difficulty: underly- 
ing it are, as Martin Rein has clearly seen, the impediments of bureaucratic 


and professional rigidities. 


Organizational change consequently becomes central. 

Training can provide some new tactics and, hopefully, strategies. New 
tactics may encourage organizations to go further; and their use of these 
tactics may be educational and confidence-building. But I doubt if much real 
movement will occur without confronting and over-coming the rigidities. 

Frank Riessman has made a big step forward in our understanding of social 
action by codifying current programs ("Towards a (Non-Parsonian) 'Theory' of 
Action for the Disadvantaged," Urban Studies Center, Rutgers University, 

October, 1963). His work suggests to me that (1) some new programs succeed 
because they are novel - i.e., different from usual agency practice; (2) as 
they get institutionalized, they fall victim to organizational rigidities; 
(3) the change agent may have greatest effectiveness where he is in an inde- 
pendent role, or has a different background from people usually in the pro- 
fessional field. (This is one reason for Frank's and my emphasis on the 
" sub-professional." ) 

My orientation, however, differs from Frank: the key issue is to what 
extent and in what ways can various tactics be effective without fundamental 
reorganization of an agency's operation? And how long can new tactics work 
before they run a-foul of bureaucratic and professional obstacles? 

Obviously, I am not optimistic about successful new tactics without organ- 
izational change. Consequently, I think training has to be considered very 
broadly. The stress should be on adapting the entire structure for new work, 
rather than primarily providing some new information for low-level, grass- 
roots personnel. The top men have to be affected, fundamental policies have 
to be modified, organizational orientations and styles have to be changed - if 


a continuing effective program is to be achieved. Specific training in tactics 
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around organizational change is necessary, but the latter is basic. 

The failure of successful innovation with the poor is symptomatic of a 
limited concern with the poor as well as of inadequate knowledge. Greater 
knowledge and improved techniques frequently flounder on the bureaucratic 
rocks. Tactical innovation is usually insufficient for it does not neces- 
sarily produce organizational and professional changes (although in a few 
cases it might). Organizational change is more. likely to provide the environ- 
ment in which tactical innovation will emerge and flourish. 

"Training", then, should involve the whole organization in an effort to 
re-set its directions, orientations, strategies as well as tactics. Profes- 
sional as well as bureaucratic encrustations have to be overcome. We will 
have to be re-educating practitioners as well as re-training them, re-organ- 


izing and re-molding agencies as well as adding new services to them. 
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Poverty and Inequality 
in America: Implications for 
the Social Services 


An Essay Review of 


The Other America 
S. M. MILLER, Ph.D. 


In recent months a rediscovery of poverty in 
the United States has upset some comforting 
myths. Two factors—the expansion of gross 
national product, and the misreading of 
Galbraith 1 to believe that he was describing 
America as the affluent society rather than 
predicting possibilities—have led to an easy 
complacency that the poor were few in 
number and declining through the “natural” 
operation of the economy. It was believed 
that we were living in an “income revolution” 
that not only was rapidly eliminating poverty 
but reducing inequalities of income and 
wealth as well. This Panglossian picture has 
been battered by a number of recent books 
that have underlined the extent of poverty 
in the United States, the recent slowness of 
movement toward its elimination, the grow- 
ing inequality in income and wealth, and the 
corrosive character of poverty in a generally 
high-income society.” 

Discussions of poverty sometimes seem 
unclear when we do not recognize that pov- 
erty can be measured from two viewpoinis: 
(1) the standard approach—an income level 
is specified as a poverty line and those below 


DR. MILLER is Professor of Sociology and 
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this level are considered poor—and (2) the 
relative approach—a specified percentage of 
the population (say 20 percent) is thought 
of as poor and the concern is with changes in 
their condition relative to that of other groups 
in society, since these changes reflect trends 
in equality. Most studies of poverty utilize 
the first principle. Obviously, one can argue 
about where the poverty line should be 
placed for consuming units of different sizes 
and types. The surprising thing about the re- 
cent studies of poverty is that they come to 
a fair degree of agreement in placing the 
number of the poor at 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent of the total United States population. If 
the poverty line were raised—and Harring- 
ton and Keyserling believe it to be too low 
by current American standards—then more 
people would be considered poor. 
Harrington’s book prevents us from look- 
ing at poverty as a “genteel” condition in 


1John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960). 

2 Conference on Economic Progress, Poverty and 
Deprivation in the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
Conference on Economic Progress, 1962) [the main 
author of this analysis is Leon Keyserling, and it is 
known as the “Keyserling Report”]; Michael Harring- 
ton, The Other America: Poverty in the United States 
(New York: Macmillan and Company, 1962); 
Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and Power in America (New 
York: Frederick Praeger, 1962); Robert J. Lampman, 
The Share of Top Wealth-Holders in National Wealth 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1962); 
and James N. Morgan, et al., Income and Welfare in 
the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1962). 
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which people are just somewhat worse off 
than we are in the main society of relatively 
high income and affluence. He feelingly 
describes what it means to be poor—the toll, 
the frustration. After reading his book, one 
cannot feel that even a smaller poor can be 
ignored. His message is that it is a disgrace 
for a rich society to have a poor. 

Morgan’s conclusion is that this disgrace 
can be overcome with comparative ease in an 
economy that annually produces over $500 
billion of goods and services. Since $10 bil- 
lion a year would lift all families above the 
poverty line, poverty has never before been 
so financially easy to eliminate. 


Inequality 


Inequality, however, is another matter. 
Kolko’s and Lampman’s works indicate that 
inequality is not now declining in the United 
States. Since 1949, Lampman’s data show, 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
the upper 1 percent has grown. The propor- 
tion of income going to the bottom 20 per- 
cent of society is less today, Kolko charges, 
than it was in 1910. The upper 10 percent, 
relative to other economic groupings, are not 
doing as well as in 1910 because the middle- 
income groups have advanced the most from 
the expansion of the economy. As Herman 
Miller pointed out in a memorable article,® 
the income of Negroes is no longer improving 
relative to that of whites. Although the gen- 
eral level of Negroes’ incomes has been ad- 
vancing, the income of whites has moved up 
at least as rapidly. The data assembled by 
Keyserling and Herman Miller suggest that 
there was a real improvement in the income 
position of low-income groups during World 
War II, but since then the economy has not 
drastically improved the conditions of the 
low-income population. 

While Galbraith pointed out that our poor 
was a minority of the population, unlike 
the majority poor of India, and that we had 
the best-dressed poor in the history of the 
world, he underplayed the possibility that 
the relative effects of poverty—trelative 
deprivation—grows when a poor are a 
special part of the population. The Cloward- 


8H. P. Miller, “Is the Income Gap Closing? No,” 
The New York Times Magazine, November 11, 1962, 
p. 50 ff. 
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Ohlin theory of juvenile delinquency * is 
based in part on recognizing this relative 
frustration. Material on revolutions indicates 
that a population is most likely to act not 
when its position is the worst in absolute 
terms but when conditions are improving but 
not as rapidly as they are expected to. As the 
poor expect more—even though they may 
have more than the poor of other lands or 
than they themselves had at an earlier point 
—they feel their deprivation most keenly. 
Obviously, this analysis is pertinent to the 
current Negro revolution. 

The American poor are an extremely 
varied group. The Morgan and Keyserling 
data indicate that about 60 percent live out- 
side central cities and their suburbs. Over a 
quarter, on the other hand, are in the central 
cities. Two-thirds of the heads of poor fam- 
ilies are in the labor force, one-third are 
not. And while 60 percent of all Negroes are 
poor, most of the poor (80 percent) are 
white. Only 10 percent of the poor are peo- 
ple who are customarily employed but now 
unemployed. About 25 percent of the poor 
are in families headed by individuals over 
65. Poverty is concentrated, however—al- 
most 50 percent of the poor live in the 
South. 

A surprising finding of the Morgan study 
is that only one-fifth of the poor receive 
welfare aid. But one-tenth of all Americans 
have been “on welfare” at some time in their 
lives. The inadequacy of social security (note 
that 27 percent of the poor are in families 
headed by aged individuals) and welfare 
payments indicates the significance of public 
policy in permitting the existence of poverty. 


Economic Change 


Other causes of poverty lie in the great 
changes taking place in the American econ- 
omy. Rural areas are producing the majority 
of the new poor, many of whom migrate to 
large cities. These cities already contain 
large numbers of poor (about one-third of 
the cities’ populations), but they have no 
economic function to provide for the newly 


4 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delin- 
quency and Opportunity: A Theory of Delinquent 
Gangs (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1960). 
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arriving poor. Also, the changes in technology 
and in American industry are transforming 
American communities. Some industries are 
declining, which means the end of many one- 
industry towns, and old plants are being 
closed down, thereby further aggravating the 
problems of many communities. 

The skill and education that industries 
require of their employees are increasing. 
Whether industry really needs the level of 
skill it demands is not the issue; the important 
fact is that industry thinks it does and be- 
lieves that it can get such labor. The effect 
is to make old skills obsolete, thereby taking 
away the jobs of many workers as the demand 
for industrial labor declines. New labor is 
employable only if it is highly skilled or ed- 


ucated. Consequently, those with little educa- 


tion, especially the young, are more dis- 
advantaged in relation to the economic 
system today than their counterparts were 
a generation or two ago. The second in- 
dustrial revolution that is happening now is 
destroying the economic potential of vast 
segments of the American population. In- 
creasingly, formal schooling—not necessarily 
the ability to perform certain tasks—is the 
credential required for entry into the main 
economic system. 


Implications for Professionals 


What are the implications of these find- 
ings for professionals dealing with the poor 
and their families? First of all the poor in 
America have not received sufficient atten- 
tion. Richard Cloward writes of social work’s 
increasing disengagement from the poor.® 
Other professions have never engaged them- 
selves or have insufficiently engaged them- 
selves with the plight of the poor. Each pro- 
fession and social service has to confront the 
issue of how much existing practice is aimed 
at dealing with the problems of the poor as 
they presently exist in the United States. 

The “welfare state” is a slogan rather 
than a reality. As Harrington has pointed 
out for the United States and Richard 
Titmuss for Great Britain,* the extension of 


5 Richard A. Cloward and Irwin Epstein, “Private 
Family Agencies and the Poor,” paper presented at 
the Conference on Low-Income Culture, June 1963. 

6 Richard M. Titmuss, Essays on “The Welfare State” 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1958). 
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welfare services in the “semi-affluent society” 
has not primarily benefited those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. Mainly the 
upper working class and especially the middle 
classes have gained from the extension of 
social services. 

The varied character of the poor suggests 
that differential policies must be carried out 
to deal effectively with particular segments 
of the poor—no one measure will be effec- 
tive with all. For example, “heating up the 
economy” so that more jobs will be generated 
will not benefit those of the poor who are un- 
able to work, whether for physical or familial 
reasons (for example, female heads of house- 
holds). On the other hand, improvement in 
social services will not basically solve the 
problems of unemployment in distressed 
areas, even though it might alleviate them. 

Consequently, it becomes especially im- 
portant today to clarify the goals of profes- 
sionals and of the social services. If many 
of the poor are likely to be a permanent 
poor, there must be a search for the kind 
of programs that will be most effective in 
ameliorating their conditions. On the other 
hand, those of the poor who can be helped 
to improve their conditions—who have some 
economic potential—need a kind of help that 
is aimed at this potential. 

We do not have a coordinated and well- 
aimed set of policies to deal with the extent 
and character of poverty today. We are not 
dealing with the poverty of the 1930’s nor 
with the poverty of the turn of the century 
when all immigrant groups were to be helped 
to “Americanize,” with the facile idea that 
they would then rapidly work their way up 
the occupational ladder. 

The goals of various social services have 
to be redirected to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the sixties. Many of the poor will 
be permanently poor, and so will their chil- 
dren; others may escape into the main 
economy. Are the strategies and tactics of 
the social services differentiated enough and 
suitable to deal with the varied kinds of poor 
with their different prospects and condi- 
tions? 

Services aimed at individual treatment 
are not enough. Professionals and their or- 
ganizations must support and encourage ac- 
tion that will deal with the larger American 
scene in which poverty is being produced 
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and maintained. The professional role can- 
not end with the limited services that the 
profession provides; it must extend itself to 
pressure for social changes that will make 
individualized professional services more 
meaningful and effective. Concentrating on 
individualized services, without concern for 
the forces outside the profession that are 
molding and limiting possibilities, is tanta- 
mount to adopting professional blinders. 
These blinders may promote confidence in 
one’s expertise and effectiveness, but they 
force the professional to ignore the barriers 
to deep and continuing change among the 
clientele. 

Casework services have to be flexible, 
adaptive, and able to range over a variety of 
activities. Are services predicated on the 
likelihood that, in the near future, the num- 
ber of female-based families will not decrease 
and that most of them are permanently with- 
out a male figure? Have we developed un- 
mechanical “functional equivalents” to pro- 
vide the kinds of experiences and feelings 


that a father might give to his children? And | 


are we even certain what these “experiences 
and feelings” are? In the effort to deal with 
such questions, casework services must be 
remolded to handle more effectively the 
pressing and continuing problems of today. 


New Solutions Required 


There is inadequate understanding of the 
styles of life of low-income groups. Programs 
of professional action are frequently not 
based on and oriented to these styles of life 
—sometimes the professional strategies and 
tactics are extensions of what is believed 
to be important for middle-class individuals. 
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Education is the escape route from pov- 
erty. Therefore, many services to families 
should be more directly oriented to improv- 
ing the educational chances and perform- 
ances of the youth and, perhaps, also the 
adults in low-income families. In this con- 
nection, it is important to recognize that 
many low-income families, especially Negro 
families, have a very high regard for educa- 
tion. Nonetheless, many children of these 
families are early school-leavers. Among 
other reasons, this is because of the parents’ 
inability to translate their general strong in- 
terest in education into effective support of 
the children in school, and the inability (and 
frequent indifference) of schools to capital- 
ize on the particular emphasis on educa- 
tion in many low-income families. 

Public and private agencies dealing with 
low-income groups might seek to orient and 
concentrate their services on enhancing the 
educational prospects of low-income youth 
rather than having a less specific and less 
efficient emphasis on a “general improve- 
ment” in family and individual functioning. 

The example of education underlines the 
importance of stressing the positive elements 
in low-income life.? In contrast to Harring- 
ton’s pessimistic portrait of a “culture of 
poverty,” of apathy, indifference, and of 
withdrawal, the professional must seek out 
the signs of strength and accentuate them. 
Recent political events in Negro and Span- 
ish-speaking communities point up the lack 
of attention to and understanding of these 
strengths. 


7 For one of the few attempts to pursue this em- 
phasis, see Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived 
Child (New York: Harper & Row, 1962). 
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THE AMERICAN LOWER CLASS€):A TYPOLOGICAL APPROACH 
§& M. Miller 


In recent years, increasing attention has been directed to "the lower 


ee" <~<ntadl existing at the economic and social margins of society. 
The current concern with the limited economic prospects of dropouts, + 
the discussions of "hard-core," and "multi-problem" families,“ the casual- 
ties of the welfare state, the ahalysis of the numbers living below the 
"poverty line” in America” and the conditions of the “submerged fifth” in 
Britain? ----a1] reflect the growing awareness of the "underprivileged" in 
presumably affluent welfare societies of high industrialization. 

Much confusion exists in these discussions. Those concerned with 
psychological and social dislocations ("disorganization" is the commonly 
used word) tend to understress the importance of economic pressures, and 
those interested in economic deprivation frequently discount the role of 
social end psychological problems in preventing people from coping with 
their difficulties. Who is or is not “lower class" is a moot point, as 
different axes of demarcation are utilized. As I have explained elsewhere, 
I prefer to use terms like the "new working class” rather than that of 
the “lower class". Since most of the literature is couched in terms of 


the "lower class", I have used this term despite my objections to it. 


A way of classifying a population is a way of thinking about them. A 


frequent practice is to classify that large number of people who are members 
of households where the breadwinner is not involved in some kind of white 
collar (i.e. middle class) occupation as "lower class".° This category is 
then considered to have high homogeneity and treated as though it constituted 
& group with great centrality of attitudinal and behavioral patterns. This 


orientation has probably led to much of the confusion and conflict in discus-~ 


“nO es 


sions of the characteristics of those at the lower end of the social struc- 


ture. For example, the inconsistent child-rearing results may be due to the 


variations from study to study in those who are sampled as members of "the 


lower class". 


It is becoming more common, thouzh not a consistent practice, to mark 


t 


off distinctions within the manusl catesory. Frank Riessman and I have 
ergued that a working class of skilied and semi-skilled regular workers 
should be distinguished from unskilled, irregular workers who might be 
called "lower class". Preferably, the latter group might be called by 
less invidious terms like "the unskilled", "marginal workers" or “under- 
privileged workers," restricting this latter term of Aliison Davis' to @ 
narrow scpe.” But even where a distinction is made between the"vorking 
class" and the “lower class", the criteria of classification are frequently 
obscure or conflicting. 

Two approaches, not always clearly noted, are employed in defining 
the "lower cless". One arproach emphasizes the definition of groups in 
terms of "class" characteristics, especially economic role or income. 

The other employs "cultural" or "status" criteria such as style of life. 

The Hollingshead index--occupation, education, place of residence--is in 
the tradition of the first approach. 7 Walter Miller’s discussion’? of 

"the lower class subculture” is along the lines of the second. Social 

workers' discussions of "the lower class client” and the "multi-problem 
family" almost always employ style~of-life indicators. 

The two approaches intertwine but seem to make independent contribu- 
tions to elucidating the characteristics of the “lower class" or the poor. 
Consequently, I have brought them together in an effort to move away from 


a broadly and vaguely defined "lower class” into a specification of types 


of lower-class individuals. The effort is to utilize class and stetus 


variables in categorizing a population. The combination of the two produces 


call 3 -_ 
problems, but these may be overweighed by the difficulties and obscurities 


produced by the current shifting between the two sets of dimensions in dis- 


cussing groupings and issues: Walter Miller's "lower elass""1 is not Lee 


Rainwater' st@ 

Obviously other dimensions like education or region should also be 
employed. Class and status dimensions should be more carefully marked off 

Unfortunetely 

than in the following discussion. /the material to do an adequate job is 
jacking. The purpose here is to show one way of approaching the problem 
of differentiation within the poor. The intent is to direct more atten- 
tion to the recognition of variations among the poor. 


The Class Criterion 


the advantage of using an economic indicator in defining the lower 
class is that it specifies a political-economic category to which legisle- 
tion and other remedial programs could be devoted. Enphasis on style-of-life 
indicators can be confusing because the meaning of an attitude or behavior 
or what it leads to can be quite different for the rich, for the middling 
well-off, for those “getting by" and for the poor. The same behavior may 
have different roots and consequences in varying milieus. 

On the other hand, the class or occupational criterion is not as clear- 
cut as it appears. Some unskilled workers have stable, fairly well-paid 
jobs and are thus not a pressing social or economic problen. (This is 
particularly true where the unskilled worker is employed in a unionized, 
mass-production factory.) Many semi-skilled and fewer skilled workers suf- 
fer some degree of irregularity of employment, especially due to seasonal 
factors. Another problem is that a considerable number of poor families 
(35% to 50%) have no member in the labor force. 13 


Consequently, I would suggest that an income criterion is more useful 


today than an occupational criterion in the definition of the lower class. 


The recent analyses of poverty in the United States can be employed for 


wh 


14 


this purpose. They show remarkable agreement, despite their different 


procedures, in estimating that one-quarter to one-fifth of the United States 


population lives below the poverty line. The level of income defining 


poverty varies depending on family size, composition, age, region, type 
of community. For our purposes, we can ignore these complexities and put | 
the poverty line at $4,000 family income, following Keyserling. It is 
this population which, if we want to use the term could be called “lower 
class" or "low income” or "the poor". 

The advantage of utilizing the economic criterion, and particularly 
the income definition, is that it specifies a socio-economic category 
towards which policy can be directed. For example, Morgan reports 29 
following Lampman's earlier lead, that 10 billion dollars would bring all 
spending units now below the poverty line to an income level above poverty. 
Questions of the distribution of income and of social services can be pin- 
pointed then in terms of how they affect this particular population. 

Obviously, income levels and sources of income vary considerably 
among the "low-income" population. Keyserling distinguishes between the 
very poor, the poor and a higher income group who suffer what he terms 
"deprivation" but not outright poverty. What income level is used affects 
deeply the characteristics of the poor. Lempman uses lower income limits 
than Keyserling or Morgan. Consequently, he describes a poor population 
with 50% of the heads of households out of the labor market, while the 
others, using a higher income level to define poverty, report only 35% of 
the heads as out of the labor market. We do not have data but it is reason- 
able to deduce that a higher percentage of Lampman's poor are on welfare ) 
than is true of Morgan's or Keyserling's. 

Clearly, different income cutoff points shape the characteristics of 


the “low income". The lower the income level used, the more economically 


and socially different are the poor. 
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Definitions of poverty and the poor are not technical problems but 
social and ideological issues. The low income are not basically a "welfare 
poor". Only one-fifth of Morgan's poor receive welfare assistance. The 
social scientists and social service specialists who write of the "welfare 
poor" are discussing only a slice of the poor; those concerned with 
“hard-core” and "multi-problem families" are, in turn, analyzing only a 
very thin wedge of this small slice. 

The income criterion has several components: the level of income, 
the stability or regularity of income, the source of income (employment 
or welfare). A number of observers believe that it makes a difference, 
holding income constant, whether a family ie supported by welfare or not. 
The knowledge to make a fine classification of these components is lacking. 
I have resorted therefore to combining them into one indicator of economic 
security (roughly combining income and etability), and then dichotomizing 
this indicator into the two simple dimensions of high (security) and low 
(insecurity). Lumping together these components and dichotomizing them 
is inadequate. L° But we cannot at present describe each of the cells of 
what should be an 8-fold or 16-fold table. i think, however, that the 
cells of a 4-fold table can be usefully discussed. This capsulated table 


should rapidly be expanded as we acquire more knowledge and understanding. 


The Style-of-Life Criterion 


The style-of-life variable also offers difficulties. It refers at 
least to attitudes and behavior in the areas of family relationships and 
consumption patterns. A major difficulty is that the content of the 
“lower class style-of-life" is debatable. Further, evaluative judgnents 
| ine implied in the concepts of "family disorganization", “social disorgan- 


ization" or "family instability") are invariably involved. As yet, it is 


not possible to formulate a clean-cut classification which avoids cultural 


. 
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biases and still is able to render a judgment about the impact of life 


style on individuals. For example, does the absence of & permanent male 


figure mean that the family is inevitably “unstable” and that children 


are necessarily psychologically deformed by living in such a family? 


Assessments such as these are difficult to make because much of our know- 

ledge and theorizing about fatherless families is based on middle-class 

situations. - 
I employ the notion of "familial stability/instability", a dichotomi- 

zation of style of life, to summarize a variety of elements. Familial 

stability patterns are characterized by families coping with their problems-- 

-=-the children are being fed, though not necessarily on a schedule; the 

family meets its obligations so that it is not forced to keep on the move; 

children are not getting into mich more trouble than other children of the 

neighborhood. These are not satisfactory indicators; they are, at best, 

suggestive of the kind of behavior which is characteristic of stability 

among the "low income." The aim is to be able to describe the degrees of - 

effectiveness of different styles of life in handling the same environment. 


Our vocabulary is inadequate for this task. 


Class and Status 


The two approaches can be welded together by cross-tabing the two 
dimensions of the two variables of economic security and familial stability 
in a 2x 2 table: 


Types of Economic Security and Familial Stability 


Familial 
_Stability instability 
: 
‘ oe eee | 
Security | + ++(1) +-(2) | 
Economic anos —eacensee 
Insecurity L - ~+(3) w= (i) 
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Cell 1 is referred to as the stable poor; cell 2, the streined; cell 3, 


the copers, and cell 4, the unsteble. 

To some extent, life-cycle stages may be involved here, as some young 
people escape from cell 4 via cell 2 or cell 3 to cell 1, & more stable 
pattern, and beyond. Or families ms; drop with age from cell 1 to cell 3, 
where they have lowered economic security but maintain family stability. 

Each of the cells contains many variants. While I believe the four 
types are an improvement over analysis in terms of "the lower class", it 
is important to recognize that each type has many variations. One differ- 
ence, of course, is whether the family is stationary in its particular 


pattern or moving to greater or less security-stability. My general 


orientation is to emphasize flux rather than assuming a permanent position 


in a pattern. 


The Stable Poor 


Cell 1 (the stable poor) is characterized by stability, economically 


and familially. This cell points to the regularly employed, low-skill, 
stable poor families. 

Farm, rural and rural non-farm persons undoubtedly make up the bulk 
of the stable poor since they are the majority of the American poor: 4 
re-calculation of Morgan's data suggests that only 30% of the poor live 
in metropolitan areas. The maj ority of all the poor and of the stable 
poor are white rural Southern populations. In addition, the non-urban poor 
are probably represented in this cell to a greater extent than they are 
among all the poor. Aged persons are also overrepresented and constitute 
@ large part of the downwardly mobile poor since most of them were better 


off at earlier points in their lives. Left-over third generation immigrant 
LT 


populations in large cities are probably under-represented. 


ow 


A number of Negro families are of the stable poor. They have higher 


social status in the Negro community than their economic counterparts have 


in the white community because of the general scaling down of incomes and 


occupational levels of Negroes in the United States. For reasons discussed 


below, Negroes and other discriminatcd groups are probably becoming more 


important politically as well as in relative size among the urban stable 


poor. 


The children of cell 1 families are most likely of all the children 


of the poor to be educationally and occupationally mobile. Cell 1 might 


be the "takeoff" cell, the phase necessary before many can really make a 


big advance. But this is a dangerous metaphor for obviously many youth 


from families in more difficult circumstances are able to make considerable 
gains. 

The stable poor, | then, are a varied group; one component, the aged, 
has @ poor economic future, except to the extent that social security and 


old-age payments improve, and a declining future as an intact family unit. 


The Strained 


Cell 2 (the strained) portrays a secure economic pattern, but an 


unstable family one. This might be a life-cycle problem, i.e., at certain 
points, the families of low-wage, unskilled workers are likely to exhibit 
unstable patterns. Examples might be "wild" younger workers or alchoholic 
older workers who disturb family functioning. Or, the pattern could mani- 
fest the beginning of a move into cell 4, as a low-income family finds in- 
creasing difficulty in maintaining its economic security because of family 
and personal problems or the economic situation. Obviously, the two pos- 
sibilities may be closely connected. 


Movement may be viewed inter-generationally as well as in terms of 


life-cycle patterns. Many of the offspring of strained families "may fail 
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to match the economic security of their parents" and experience inter- 
generational skidding, 1° 

Strained familial relations may not, however, result in skidding. 
In earlier periods, immigrant groups faced considerable internal strain 
arising from the conflict between the younger and older generations in 
the course of acculturation. Nonetheless, the second generation generally 
improved its economic streabéiences| The instability of today's strained 
families is regarded as more "pathological" than that of the immigrant 
populations, although some social work accounts of families at the turn 
of the century differ little from current reports of "poor family function- 
ing". The current stress is on fighting and drinking among parents, illi- 
cit sexual relations of parents, and neglect or brutality towards the 
children. Whether the economically secure and familially unstable are 
characterized by these patterns is not clear. If they are not, then, the 
offspring of the strained family may not be as prey to skidding. Further, 
not all children of deeply conflicted or hostile families are inevitably 
unable to maintain or improve their economic position. 

I have looked at cell 2 as a transitional condition. This view may 
be misleading: many families persist with a low but steady income and a 


great deal of internal strain. 


The Copers 


The copers of cell 3 manifest economic insecurity and familial 


stability--families and individuals having a rough time economically but 
managing to keep themselves relatively intact. This group probably increases 
considerably during extensive layoffs. Probably a considerable number of 
Negroes are in this group and their children are more likely to be mobile 


than those living in cell 2-type situations. 


This cell probably contains a disproportionate number of families 


20 
which have been downwardly mobile. Both Morgan’? and I have shown the 


sizable number of sons of nonmanual workers who end up in manual (and 


sometimes low-income) positions. In Great Britain, 40% of those born in 
nonmanual families move into manual occupations. Many of these downvardly 
mobile are probably more likely to retain a stable family style than others 
in the same economic predicament. As in many other situations, however, a 
minority of the downwardly mobile may manifest extreme familial instability, 
which would place them in cell 4. Limited data suggest that children of 
downwardly mobile families have a better chance of rising occupationally 
than children of families which have been at this low level for some 


generations, 


The Unstable 


In cell 4, the unstable have neither economic nor personal stability. 


It is this group which is probably most generally called "the lower class", 
and Jerome Cohen has suggested to me that the term "lower class" might be 
usefully restricted to this group. Since this recommendation is unlikely 
to be consistently utilized by social workers, economists, sociologists, 
political scientists and others interested in low-income populations, I 
have not adopted it, preferring to focus attention on the varied segments 


of the low-income population. Within the unstable group, there are degrees 


of stability and strain--not every femily is a "hard-core cese’ or has a 


"multi-agency problem". Nor do we have sufficient longitudinal data to 


assert that once in cell 4, always in cell 4. It may be that families and 
individuals occasionally manifest both economic and personal instability, 
then overcome these problems for a while. Later they may again suffer 


from illness, unemployment, emotional upset or familial instability. 


. She 


As important in some ways as distinguishing cell 4 from the other 
three cells which make up the "lower class", is to note that cell 4 is a 
very varied grouping. In it are partiaily urbanized Negroes new to the 
North and cities, remaining slum residents of ethnic groups which have 
largely moved out of the slums, long-term (intergenerationsl) poor white 
families, the declasse of Marx. Also included are the physically handi- 


capped and the aged who have dropped through the class structure. The 


low-income class generally and the unstable in particular is a category 


of unskilled, irregular workers, broken and large families, and a residual 


bin of the aged, physically handicapped and mentally disturbed. 


In some cases, social characteristics handicap the low-income groups: 
recent rurality (unfamiliarity and lack of skills with urban problems) and 
discrimination. These groups--Negroes, former mountaineer whites--would 
have the worst problems. They would also have perhaps the greatest poten- 
tial because removing their social limitations would lead to big change. 
Their handicaps are less self-inflicted and self-sustaining. This may not 
be as true for mountaineer whites as for Negroes. Aside from people drop- 
ping into the poverty class along the life-and-physical-cycle, the whites 
in the lower class who have no good, i.e., social, reason for being there, 
are most likely to be intractable to change. 

Hylan Lewis~- has suggested the categories of clinical, pre-clinical 
and sub-clinical to delineate patterns among the poor. I would substitute 
the word “chronic” for "clinical". The chronics refer to the long-term 
dependents, part of whom would be the "hard-core"; the pre-chronics would 
be a high-risk erin which is moving toward a chronic situation but have 
not yet become chronically dependent. The sub-chronics are those who have 
many characteristics of dependence but have a greater ability to cope with 


their problems. 23 
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A number of forces can lead individuals into chronic dependence. 


"Lower-class" life is crisis-life, constantly trying to make-do with string 


where rope is needed. Anything can break the string. MJIllness is one of 


the most important----"Got a job but I got sick and lost it"; "We managed 
until the baby got sick.” The great incidence of physical afflictions 
among the poor--frequently unknown to the victim--are obvious to any 
casual observer. Particularly striking are the poor teeth of many. The 
tendency of lower class people to somaticize their emotional difficulties 
may be influenced by the omnipresence of illness. 

Femilial and picieninnt instability may be the sources as well as the 
consequences of difficulties. While some frequent concomitants of low 
income life such as matrifocality do not inevitably produce grave diffi- 
culties in family life, they frequently do. Alchoholism, an inability to 
handle aggression, hostility or dependence--one’s own or other's toward 
one--can deeply disturb family functioning. A variety of direct personal 
aid may be necessary. 

Sophistication along these lines of analysis has frequently tended 
to denigrate the importance of structural factors in producing "personal 
inadequacies", "social disabilities","familial instability”. The work 


of Raymond Smith=* 


and Edith Clarke? strongly suggests that illegitimacy 
is related to economic conditions--the better the economic conditions 
among the "lower class" Negroes of the Caribbean, the lower the rate of 


26 similarly argues that matrifocality as a 


illegitimacy. Kunstadter 
"lower class" trait is related to a particular set of economic character- 
istics. 

Prolonged unemployment, irregular employment, low income are important 


forces leading to a chronic pattern. Low-psid and irregularly employed 


individuals do not develop an image of the world as predictable and as 


something with which they are able to cope. Controlling or directing 
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events appears (and frequently is) an unattainable achievement. When they 
suffer long-term unemployment, they are less likely than other unemployed 
who have had the experience of fairly regular employment, to maintain a 
personal stability. (Maslow=! has argued that those who have had a stable 
past are more able to manage in disa.itrous circumstances than those who 
have had considerable prior deprivation.) A high~employment economy has 
relatively fewer "hard-core" cases than a low-employment economy. The 
American community studies suggest that the "lower class" is smaller in 
numbers in times of prosperity than in periods of depression. Peter 
Townsend in an informal lecture recently declared that during the 1930's 
in England it wes believed that 500,000 to 1,000,000 of those not working 
were unemployable". In 1940 with the pressures of the war, it was dis- 
covered that only 100,000 were really unemployables. Structural change 


would be of great importance in reducing chronic dependence. 


Strategies 


Three basic policies are possible: (1) direct economic change, such 
as providing better employment, or directly raising incomes through the 
provision of a national minimum levei of income; (2) direct services, 
such as case-work activities to strengthen the ego-functioning of the 
individual or family assistance through home-maker help; (3) indirect 
change by affecting the climate--social, psychological, political--of the 
neighborhoods in which the poor live. 

What would lead one type of a low-income population in a given direc- 
tion would not work at all for another type. A panacea does not work 
because there is no one thing which will have a pervasive impact in all 


cases if changed. What is dynamic for one type may be insignificant for 


others. 


a 1h 


I find the concept of elasticity useful here, 22 It points to the 


extent of change resulting from input of additional services or income. 


Some types of the poor have high income elasticity--a little change in 


income produces a big change in behavior; other types may have low income 


elasticity but have high education elasticity or high casework elasticity. 


Still other types will respond rapidly and deeply to new housing, to a 


steady job, to counseling, or a package of such ingredients rather than 


to, say, casework. The concept of elasticity introduces frontally the 


issues of variable remedies for different types. The issues of costs, 


substitution and choice of different services or resources are made vivid 


by the notion of elasticity and productivity (the return per unit of 
expenditure). 

The stable, those in cell 1, would be immediately helped if their 
incomes were raised so that they came closer to the American standard of 
life. Unionization of their industries (especially in service trades and 
occupations), shifts from low productivity land and industries to high 
productive industries, and occupational retraining would be important. 

In some situations, individuals have to be prepared for retraining (where, 
for example, the level of literacy is low) or aided in moving to new local- 
ities where opportunities are greater. They may need help in adjusting 

to new urban conditions, but this adjustment would probably not be very 
difficult where jobs and housing are adequate. The stable poor, in short, 
would have a high income elasticity, rapidly improving and adjusting to 
increases in their income. 

The inadequacy of social services and payments in the United States 
forces many into cell 1. Improving and extending social security, which 


keeps many in penury and does not help a substantial number in non-covered 


occupations and industries, would move many from cells 2,3, and 4 into 


cell 1 and lead many of the stable poor into the main society. Harvington“? 
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and Titmuss”” have pointed out that social services in the United States 
and Britain do not seem to be benefitting the poor as much as the middle 
income. Obviously, changes in social policy are necessary here. 

Some of the strained of cell 2 might require some casework help in 
improving family conditions and operetions, but other approaches might be 
effective. If they live in a locality that manifests high rates of dis- 
turbances, they might be helped by moving to new areas. For some, an im- 
provement in economic conditions may be necessary in order to get deeper 
family changes. Undoubtedly, a number are not sensitive to income changes 
or to neighborhood climate change and sustained casework help would be 
necessary. 

Familial instability may be a carryover from an earlier period when 
the family suffered from economic insecurity; the family has not caught 
up with its economic improvements. But, as Seymour S. Beilin and Jerome 
Cohen have pointed out, in some families where economic conditions have 
improved after a long period of economic deprivation and femily difficulties, 
withdrawing the stress of economic insecurity may be insufficient. The 
toll of the stress frequently must be overcome. Special help may be nec- 
essary to bring about familial changes of great importance. The adaptation 
of social agencies would be important so that they are able to meet the 
requirements of these families at the time of need and to provide aid in 
ways which fit the outlook of these families. 

The copers of cell 3, who maintain family stability in the face of 
grave economic difficulties, obviously need economic aid. Many of them 
would be helped by improvement in welfare payments and practices; others, 
where there is a working head of household, would be advanced by regular- 
ization of work and/or shifting to more remunerative fields. The needs 


of the stable and the copers would seem to be similar. Improvement on the 
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economic dimension would push more of the copers into the mobility possi- 


bilities of the stable poor of cell 1 and beyond. 

Cell 4, the unstable, is the most discussed grouping of the poor 
today. Many, if not most, are on welfare allotments; women head many of 
the family units. <A general improvement in economic conditions would not 
have much economic impact on the unstable because they are largely out of 
the labor force and out of the economy. It is widely believed that un- 
stable families do not have a high income elasticity but the evidence is 
not strong. Specific programs aimed at this group would be important. 
Present-day welfare services are insufficient since they have largely been 
budgetary and policing activities. Concentration on improving the edu- 
cational achievement of the youth of these families would be more important 
perhaps, than a diffuse effort to achieve better family functioning. 2+ A 
number of interesting and aggressive casework services have been offered; 
their degree of long-term success is unclear. A variety of direct services 
may be effective with some of these families--including continuous home- 
making and baby-sitting services, provisions of nurseries, all-day schools, 
and consumer buying protection. 

It may be that a less direct approach would be effective. It would 
involve trying to mobilize politically the communities in which the un- 
stable live with the more stable poor so as to provide greater feelings 
of strength and control. The anticipated but side effect would be the in- 
proving of family conditions. A general change in a low income commnity 
precipitated perhaps by the mobile, the strained and the copers, may spread 
to affect the unstable of the community. The social actionists, of whom 
Saul Alinsky is the best-known, have this implicit strategy. 

In all of the strategies it is necessary to be clear about who exactly 


is the target population. This is frequently determined on the basis of 
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the numbers involved, though there is always the delicate choice of helping 


@ lot of people a little or a few people a lot. The second step is to dis- 


cover what works with whom. There is probably nothing that will help all 


"lower class" people in one move although, as suggested above, a steady, 


meaningful, well-paid job as a general base of action shouid not be under- 


estimated. A decent level of living as the minimal responsibility of an 
affluent society, no matter what people do around this level, may be an 
important point to maintain in a period when government welfare payments 
are under criticism. But there are some things that will help certain 
types. We have to find the right things for the right groups at the right 


time. 


Political Action 


The poor are not rapidly declining; income and wealth inequality | 
appear to be increasing in recent years; the incomes of Negroes are no 
longer advancing relative to those of whites; pension and assistance 
schemes are maintaining many in poverty rather than providing a "Welfare 
State" standard. The decline in the number of poor between 1947 and 1957 
has been due, Lampman contends, to general economic advance rather than 
to a redistribution of income and wealth in favor of the poor. Improve- 
ments in social services and a decrease in inequality would require a 
shift in the allocation of national product towards improving the relative 
position of the bottom 20%. | 

These issues are political ones. They will be affected by the pos- 
sibility that the present American poor may prove to be more politically 
active than is usually true of the poor. Jf this happens, it will be 
because a large slice of the urban poor is made up of Negroes who have 


32 


ethnic as well as economic forces moving them. Samuel Lubell~ has argued 


that Negroes in large cities will furnish a new base for Democratic ward 
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machines. They are becoming more and more politically active and demanding. 
This self-organization is not only important in getting changes from the 
government, but it is also serving to change "lower-class" Negro commni- 
ties from within. Local leaders are developing and the orientation of many 
community agencies to provide leadership and direction to "lower-class" 
communities will become increasingly ineffective. The conservative orien- 
tation of gaining change and social advance through an harmonious arrange- 
ment with local power forces is being superseded by disadvantaged groups 
themselves actively pressuring for the kinds of changes--in housing, in 
schools and the like--that they believe to be important. 


In the course of these pressures, it is likely that the desegregation 


issue will emerge as a social class issue affecting all "lower-class" 
persons, and not only as a racial issue affecting Negroes alone. Mexican- — 
Americans and Puerto Ricans, who with Negroes increasingly make the poor 

of the large metropolis a "colored poor", are increasingly moving into 

the stable and coping patterns and beginning to develop political effec- 
tiveness. Poverty may not be treated as a racial issue affecting only 


Negroes. Even where Negroes operate slone, the impact of their demands 


will affect all the poor as they achieve better schools, better housing, 


better jobs, better social services. 


, 
Cause and Consequence 


A good deal of the tone of discussions of the "lower class", even by 
sociologists, has a negstive quality. On the other hand, a few seem to 
have a romantic feeling about the "lower class", particularly their 
juvenile delinquents, and see them as rebels against the horrors of middle- 
class, conformist America. The former view suffers from the assumption 


that they have little potential for change; the latter, that there is 


nothing better in present-day America to which they can cnange. 
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Among other things, the glorification theme ignores, as Riessman has 
pointed out, the impact on the "lower class" of its limited education. 22 
The negative view frequently confuses, as Keyserling has noted, cause and 
consequence. The personal instability of many "lower-class" persons may be 
@ consequence of economic instability as well as a cause of it. The chain 
of cause-and-effect over time frequently becomes blurred. Where is there 
an effective way of cutting into the chain so that change will occur?---that 
becomes the issue. My feeling is that structural forces have been under- 
played recently as a mode of change, as "the culture of poverty" has been 
overstressed, 3* 

The negative view has the danger of not seeing positive elements in 
"lower-class" life. By ignoring these elements, social policies can fre- 
quently worsen them. For example, in an exciting study of a Puerto Rican 
slum, Helen Icken Safa has reported the community and familial solidarity 
of the residents of a slum barrio. When families were moved into public 
housing, community ties were weakened. The project sociel workers centered 
on the wife. The husband's role and responsibility in the family and com- 
munity diminished. 39 

It is perhaps a "heuristic" fallacy, as Frank Riessman has said, to 
believe that “lower-class" people are willing and capable of positive change. 
This is not always true, but if professionals and social reformers lack 
confidence in the poor, little can be accomplished in the social services 
or in political action. One might fail with this optimism--as we frequently 
do--but without it, it is doubtful if enything can be moved. Frequently, 
disenchantment and cynicism capture accurately a slice of life. They are 
also immobilizing, for they ignore the constructive and energizing role of 


OE 


Conclusion 


A clearly defined "lower class" does not exist--it is a varied, 


changing group as Peter Towmsend has noted: 
A misconception is that in e relatively prosperous society 

most individuals have the capacity to meet any contingency in life. 
Only a poor and handicapped minority need special protection or 
help. This ignores the infinite diversities and changing conditions 
to be found in any population. Men gain or fall in status and living 
standards; at one stage of their life their dependencies are minimal, 
at others unduly numerous; sometimes they need exceptional help to 
achieve qualifications and skills held to be desirable by society; 
and at all times they are susceptible to the vicissitudes of prolonged 
ill health, disability, redundancy of unemployment, and bereavement, 
which they are usually powerless to control or even reasonably antici- 
pate. Unanticipated adversity is not the peculier experience of one 
fixed section of the working class. ! 


In England, Dahrendorf contends, 38 


the unskilled category is a 
temporary position-~-individuals at various stages of the life cycle may 
drop into it, but for only a comparatively few is it a permanent position. 
In the United States, this is not as true, and if caste pressures grow, it 
will be even less true. 

The changing economy of America is producing new property relations; 
at the same time it is producing new working classes and lower classes. >” 
The analysis of data and the development of our concepts have not kept up 
with the increasing differentiation within these populations. Many pressures 


and counter-pressures exist in eny stratum. Despite a modal pattern, 


considerable variety in values and behavior occurs. Since cross-pressures 


affect the “lower class" to a considerable extent 10 we should look for 
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types of behavior patterns even among people apparently very similar in 
obj ective characteristics. Those at the social bottom see only a vague and 
ill-defined "them" up there--and those above believe that those below are 
all rather similar. But the tovs know how much differentiation within the 
top actually takes place; the bottoms are aware of much more differentiation 
than are the outsiders looking in. in particular, what has been taken as 
typical of the most unstable bottom-group has been generalized to apply to 
all who are poor or manual workers. 

The label--"the lower class"--increasingly distorts complicated reality. 
We must begin to demarcate types of poor people more sherply if we are to be 
able to understand and interpret behavior and circumstance and to develop 
appropriate social policies. Evaluations of commentators are frequently 


masked as description. Ways of coping with hard reality are interpreted 


as normatively prescribed when they frequently are weekly dissanctioned 


behavior. 

The resurgence of interest in the poor augurs well for a re-thinking 
of the new kind of poverty in the "Welfare State", which is unlike the 
mass unemployment of the 1930's or the grinding poverty of the employed 
workers of the 19th century. Our "received wisdom" should be superseded 
by new categories and concepts. New wine is being poured into old concep- 


tual bottles and the specialness of the new is being lost. 
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Poverty for millions, wide spread racial strife, 
the threat of nuclear anihilation, e shrinking of seriously 
weakened labor movement, and increasing deterioration in 
urban life provide grim testimony thet the soaring Sixties 
may well become a decade of despair. In each crisis area 
some people are in motion. A segment of the intellectual 
and academic community has rediscovered poverty; Negro and 
white have joined forces in a vast civil rights effort; small 
but dedicated peace groups continue to vork to awaken man's 
ethical consciousness; limited avareness of stagnation and 
decline can be found in sections of the labor movement; and 
in many urban centers citizens carry on a struggle against 
poor housing, inadequate schools, juvenile delinquency, etc. 

At present these forces for creative social change 
are, for the most part, vorking in isolation. There is, hov- 
ever, a unifying crisis that underlies their separate efforts-- 
unemployment. At present there is very limited awareness of 
this all-important problem. Its relationship to the struggle 
cited above is clear. A rehabilitation of the poor must in- 
volve their becoming creative members of society. Desegrega- 
tion of a lunch counter is a hollow victory if Negro wnenohea 
ment prevents them from using the lunch counter. Ethical 
appeals to defense workers will fall on deaf ears uniess 
secure alternative employment can be offered. The labor move- 


ment will not become @ creative force (as it was in past years) 
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if it does not become & powerful political force for full ene 


ployment. Revitalization of urban areas will not be possible 


without expansion of the economic base necessary to finance 
such efforts. In every case full utilisation of our human 
resources is a critical element ia the solution of the problem-<« 
full employment. | the purpose of our commityee will be create 


the criti- 


increasing awareness amoug @ groups cived above 


cal importance of full @mpiloyment, to/nelp th organize around 


provide technical aagistance in developing 


area. 7? 


it will be the purpose of our committee to work with the groups 


this question and 


programs in th 


cited above on the question of employment. First, to sharpen 
their awareness of its critical role and then to vork with 
them in further analysis , development of programs and organ- 
izing activities to implement these programs. A major premise 
underlying our effort is that the aation faces a grave economic 


crisis. This requires explanation-~-is it true? How has it 


come about? 


The Present Crisis 
The official unemployment rate haghot fallen below 


5% since 1958. In the recent economic upturn the rate has run 
close to 6%. The Secretary of Labor, recognizing part-time 
and disguised unemployment, raises this figure to 12%. Some 
38 million Americans live in poverty, 39 million more in dep- 
rivation. One fifth of the population lives in depressed 


areas. Income distribution, which had for many years tended 


~ 3< 


towards greater equality, is now moving towards greater in- 
equality. Part of the explanation is to be founda in the fact 
that young Negro high school graduates in large urban centers 
face unemployment rates of 504%. 

In addition to this pitiful waste of human resources 
many of the nation's material resources are being seriously 
eroded. The 1960 census revealed a vast amount of poor hous- 
ing. Our educational institutions become increasingly inade- 
quate, as de a hest of cther public services. The funds re- 
quired to solve these problems are currently used to increase 
our already staggering pool of weapons (over $50 billion in 
1963-1964). In our judgement “crisis” is the proper word. A 
glance at the future is hardly reassuring. The Labor Depart- 
ment indicates that between 1963 and 1970 the labor force will 
increase by million. An equal number of jobs will heve to 
be created. Between 1956 and 1961 the labor force grew by 
4.1 million, but employment rose by only 2 million. More than 
2 million became jobless. If we double the number of jobs 
created each year in the past period, employment in 1970 will 
total 11 million. This is a most optomistic forecast. If ve 
assume the same rate of job creation, unemploymeat in 1970 
will reach million. If we anticipate an increase in the 
rate of automation, which is the most likely possibility, unem- 
ployment reaches unimaginable magnitudes. The question now is 
how have we arrived at this state of affairs. A very over- 


simplified explanation will run as follows. During the 1930's 


~ 4 


the nation surferea crippling depression. Consumption by all 
gxoups in our society was drastically curtailed. Table l 
shows the level of spending for homes, durable goods, and plant 
and equipment. During the period 1940-1945 there was again 
very restricted production of consumer goods and little or uo 
expansion of the plant and equipment necessary toc produce these 
goods. One important difference between this later period and 
the 1930's was ia the area of income. Whereas in the Thirties 
iittle income was genereted, during the forties vast amounts 

of income accrued to both the general public and the business 
community. Chart 2 shows these trends. Thus in 1945 the stage 
was set coufalbebscecatios boom of the nation's economy. Great 
amounts of assets were available and fifteen years of unmet 
needs had to be satisfied. In addition, the United States 
economy wae aathbe wheel to rebuild thepations destroyed in 

the Second World War. Economists who in 1945 predicted a 
return to the depression cf the Thirties, completely overlooked 
these very unique conditions. It is important, however, to 
recognize that they were indeed unique. During the fifteen 
years following 1945 automation was sicrhiiaiiesss Litas pockets 
of poverty continued to exist, but they were overshadowed by 
these unique developments that created gener boom conditions. 


An additional factor which tended to minimize our problems in 
the Fifties was the low birth rate of the 1930's. This meant 


that relatively few new jobs were required in the Fifties. 
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The unique situation just described may be coming to an end. 
Hany of the most pressing needs have been satisfied. The 
high investment in plant and equipment required to produce > 
these conditions may also be weakening. The nations whose 
economies ve helped to rebuild are becoming sharp competitors. 
All these factors are creating an economic environment quite 
different from that of the late Forties and Fifties. It is 

in this context that the struggle ve outlined above will take 
place. In this new framevork the question of unemployment is 
of paramount importance. The Gommittee for Full Employment 
began with a conference at Nyack, Nev York,in June of 1963. 
There were approximately thirty members representing various 
groups and coming from many parts of the country. The problems 
we have described above were discussed at length, and it was 
agreed to establish a continuing organisation whose primary 


focus vould be on the problem of full employment. 
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The broad. posena calls. ‘tor ofa bn 


haan tle fier rraylintyyr pict “seeking 
simultaneously to Jift.educational levels, im- 
| prove health condi raise housing stand-. 
ards and help find new jobs.’ 


——— 


tic—-flexibility” td: ‘permit each local area to 
assemble a e best suited to its needs, 
and flexibility for thé’ Federal Government to 
provide help to particular sections of a. city’ 
or state, ving to’ extend — help 
to the e or state. © 
Sources for Money — 

Most.. of the money would be aaa 
through sacha tons Lesnar or ones already 


although, some of 
ably expanded. For ex- 


l ample, the A sinigihiettan will seek far mote ' 
enacted aid-to-education bill, for special proj- 
ects keyed to the problems of poorer children. 


Some money would be provided through 


new programs, such as one to help state and 
local governments give health examinations 
and even some remedial treatment ny children 
in poorer schools. 
Exact budget ‘figures are hard to by. 
Some major decisions te oer before the p 
gram is ready to be presente ‘Congress in 


Much-of the cost depends on whether and how 
bs peers votes the new and expanded pro-' 

s, and how fast local areas manage to 
| come up with: acceptable: plans. 

“Atcording to high Administration officials, 
| however, the President’s budget for the fiscal 
| year starting: July 1 will seek over $1 billion 
of new spénding authority for the poverty pro- 
gram—both for new proposals and for that 
rportion of existing ones to be redirected into 
local anti-poverty plans, Actual pit in the 


| 


| onbily double within five years, es more and 
‘more local governments qualify. ; 
Housing Programs Not Included ps 
These totals don’t include: funds ‘that ‘will 
be sought as part.of the Administration’s 1964 
‘housing program, even where housing ‘ac 


ties are coordinated with local anti-poverty 
programs. Nor do they include the cost of the! 
special Appalachia program to provide still 
more help for attracting industry and raising 
living standards in depressed’ areas along the 
_ Appalachian ee chain. 


reduce the pone spmaped of apeest spe- | 


As envisioned now, flexibility is « Rey tac 


money than it asked last year, in its stilF un-| 


to, 
a special poverty message. shy next ‘month. | 


‘| city government to do the planning and ad-‘ 


ee ete ordered U.S. 
| agencies last spring to begin 
what se oe a 
gram. At the time of his 
ever, there still was no firm” decision to soe 
| sent such a program to. “Mr. John-. 
son made that decision last. month. | 
‘Phe? Administration’s economic report next! 
Monday, will aes some for the’ 
poverty war. It.’ report that one out: of 
five Americans i8* poor—about nine million 
families, with 30 million le, live on an an- 
: nual income of 000 or and another’ 
three~ million to five million individuals live’ 
on an income of $1,500 or less: One-third of 
the people’ in poor familles ere 'eged 18 or 
under. - 

In 1947, 32% of the nation. was poor by 
| these standards, the report will say. The fig- 
| ure gradually dropped to 23% by 1957—almost 
one percentage point.a year—but then started 
dropping more slowly. In 1962, five years 
later, the proportion was‘down to 21%. . 

Administration officials’ said that if the goal 
j of the poverty program had to be stated in 
ieckeis figures, it probably would: ‘be to start 
the poverty proportion dropping” once again 
by well over one percentage point a year. The 
general economic stimulus hoped for from the 
pending $11 billion-plus ‘tax cut would aid in 
this goal, they added. _ 

The Federal Government is, of course, al- 
ready spending large sums on a variety of 
programs to combat -poverty. Administration 
officials concede, however, that frequently 
these are poorly coordinated and thus fall short 
of full impact. The poverty war would try to 
get much more mileage out of existing Federal 
activities by coordinating them better and then 
adding on where needed. Because ~ Federal 
resources are limited, considerable emphasis 
would be placed on trying to avoid future pov- 
erty by giving special help to youths in poor 
families. 

Stress on Flexibility 

Officials working on the program say ‘flex. 
ibility’? would enable them. to finance a pro- 
gram for East Harlem without having to pro- 
vide similar benefits for all. New. York City 
or all U.S. cities. They -want to be able to 
approve a program tailored to the needs of the 
rural areas of east Kentucky without having 
to extend the same program to all ymeentaky 
or all states. 


‘They may want to require state or local 


matching funds in some areas and not in| 
others. In some cities: they will look to the 


ministering, while in others they may turn to 
a private agency authorized by the city. In 
some rural areas, the planning might be done 
p the county’ government or a combination 

of county governments, while in others the 


sprees 
directed into local anti-poverty plans from 
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ments fo necdy famiien to to care of 

nents, money for poorer 

ioe Speer: to serve 
A coco to children. 


lion Se aie and 
me $500 million to $700 
authority would be 


existing programs or programs already pro- 
posed but bogged down in Congress; the actual 
spending estimates here.are extremely vague. 
Included would be some funds from the voca- | 
tional acation,~ job retraining, depressed | 
areas and food stamp programs; funds: for} 
modernizing urban. hospitals and building ur- 


“ban libraries, and a variety of special educa- 


tional programs for helping oes; with ‘poor- 
er families. 

The Administration’s pending school aid 
bill asks $400 million the first year, with 10% 
to 20% to be used for special projects such 
as remedial reading or for ne ame 
and extra Dey. Pea | in slum areas 


largely in poor "geass. 
Not all e ; funds for w 
campaign. For example, the major portions 
outlays on vocational education, job re 
and.other programs won’t be worked oe any 
local anti-poverty plan for years, if ever, and: 
therefore, aren’t figured in the anti-poverty 


| vefthiected $000 didlibien “to-eubieeaiaiiiaal tana 


total. But some funds might be drawn both 
from the new $500 million and also from the. 


example, a local area might use some existing | 
job retraining funds for its : r pack- 
age but might also want some new funds to 
pay higher retraining allowances than per~. 
mitted under existing programs. , 

Administration experts admit they haven't 


with a good local plan? How do you break 
the: bottleneck caused by a short supply of 
trained welfare workers, teachers and other 


Agriculture Department’s Rural Area Develop- 
ment committees might do the job. In: some 
cases, the state might have to be the planning 
and administering agency; for example, Cali- | 
fomia might draw ‘up. a ayecial scheme to» 


ibility that Mr. Johnson feels he needs? 3 


Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
on 


Waging War Against Poverty 


Bal Harbour, Florida 
February 21, 1964 


| We applaud President Johnson for his pledge to lead the 
nation in an “unconditional war, here and now, on poverty". With 

forthrightness and courage he has forced millions of more 

affluent Americans to face up to the fact that one-fifth of 

the families in the richest and most productive nation of the 

world still live in poverty. Even more important, he has 

challenged us to end this ugly blight. 


The AFL-CIO has long sought to focus public attention 
on the paradox of poverty in the midst of America's plenty. 
We have spelled out steps which must he taken to end it and 
we have sought to implement this program through both public 


and private action. 


Our concern is not only the magnitude of poverty 
remaining in the United States -- the fact that 35 million 
Americans still live in families with incomes of under $3,000, 
before tax. We are even more concerned because progress towards 
eradication of this cancer has slowed down almost to a halt in 
the past decade of spreading unemployment and under-employment. 
What is more, success in winning civil rights and dignity for 
Negroes and other minority groups is inseparably linked with 
our success in effectively waging war against want, 


President Johnson now must reverse nearly ten years of 
stagnation in the effort to reduce the prevalence of poverty. 
Moreover, the Administration's anti-poverty campaign in 1964 
must be viewed as hardly a first, small step. Bold measures 
and substantial funds will have to be added to achieve meaningful 


progress in this worthy national crusade. 


No nation in the history of the world has a greater 
capability of lifting all of its people above the level of 
want. The test we now face is our will to do it. 


If we now engage in merely a token effort -- a mere 
skirmish instead of a war -- we will be deluding the millions 
of impoverished and frustrating the expectations of the nation 


and of the world. 


On the other hand, the victory that will result from a 
genuine crusade will not only benefit those now in want. It will 
increase the self-respect and well-being of every American and it 
will give added meaning to the reality of the American way of 


life. 
-—-more-— 
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The Nature of the Problem 


From early New Deal days until the mid-1950's, substantial 
progress was made in lifting the incomes of our neediest families, 
and this progress was not accidental. New Deal social and 
economic programs, like minimum wages and fair labor standards, 
social insurance and welfare aids for the aged, survivors, 
unemployed and indigent were purposely designed to help the 
neediest. Simultaneously, encouragement of the rapid growth 

of unions helped lift the earnings of millions of the underpaid. 
Then, the impact of the war in generating full employment -- 
within the framework of wartime price-control and tax policies 
which effectively prevented a regressive income shift -- further 
speeded inroads on poverty. 


Rising postwar production and employment until the 
mid-1950's helped ’continue this trend. Despite the adverse 
effect of price § inflation. and profiteering, families with 
cash incomes of less than $3,000, in 1962 dollars, dropped from 
32 percent of the total to 23 percent, from 1947 to 1956. 


Since the mid-1950's, however, the portion of our families 
still impoverished has remained practically stationary. This 
misfortune is rooted in the spread of unemployment and 
under-employment and in government policies excessively concerned 
with the welfare of corporations and the already well-off, rather 
than the needs of our fellow citizens most in want. Despite the 


continuing rise in the well-being of most Americans, families 


with incomes below $3,000 dropped only to 20 percent of the 
total by 1962. In fact, between 1956 and 1962 the share of 
total personal income going to the neediest fifth of our 
families actually went down. 


If we are indeed determined to wage war against poverty, 
this wrong-way income distribution trend must be reversed. 
In 1961, the poorest 20 percent of our families received only 
five percent of total after-tax personal income. The top five 
percent of our families with the highest incomes, on the other 
hand, received 17.7 percent of the total, which is considerably 
more than what was received by the 40 percent of our families 
at the bottom. 


A renewed effort to quickly raise the income share of 
the lowest 20 percent need not jeopardize the affluence of 
those at the top. As personal income continues to go up, we 
must simply direct a greater portion of this growth to the 
families who need it most. Surely, as President Franklin 
Roosevelt said thirty years ago, "the test of our progress is 
not whether we add to the abundance of those who have much; it 
is whether we provide enough for those who have too little." 


-morew 
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Studies of poverty in the United States reveal that over 
half of the families affected have members who are employed or 
seeking work. Often, their breadwinners are unemployed because 
of displacement due to automation, discrimination, lack of 
adequate skills or simply because jobs are not available in 
this period of persistant and rising unemployment. Many others 
are compelled to work part-time or for relief-level wages. 


Persons 65 years of age or older head the families or 
almost one-third of our neediest. One-quarter of the most 
impoverished are families without any breadwinner at all, 
because of disability, death, desertion or old age. Non-white 
Americans comprise over 20 percent of those most in want, although 
they account for only about 10 percent of all familieS Most of 
the poorest can be found in metroprppolitan-area slums ahd in our 
large number of distressed industrial and rural areas across the 
country. Generally, the educational opportunities of those most 


in need have been low. 


In now launching all-out war on poverty, adequate measures 
to immediately alleviate human suffering are imperative. The 
food-stamp plan and other measures to provide an adequate diet 
for all needy families should be improved and extended. But 
at the same time that such humanitarian efforts are being pursued, 
fundamental measures must deal with the basic causes of poverty 

at their roots. In planning these actions, four major areas of 
responsibility in which the federal government must lead -- but 
in which state and local government and private groups must 


cooperate -- are evident. 


Measures to Create Jobs and Aid the Unemployed 


First, it is clearly self-evident that the long and 
persistent trend of rising unemployment and under-employment 
must be reversed, if any significant progress is to be made in 
eradicating poverty. Achievement of the national goal of jobs 
at decent pay for all Americans who are able and willing to work 
must underlie any realistic anti-poverty program. 


The stubborn persistence of poverty since the mid-1950's 
-- during a period in which the majority of Americans have 
continued to improve their living standards -- is substantially 
rooted in the rising trend of unemployment and part-time work. 
What is more, if this deplorable situation is allowed to continue 
—- aS a consequence of labor displacement at a time when new 
jobseekers are increasing faster than ever before -- we will 
experience spreading poverty rather than its reduction. If 
national economic policy continues to enthrone greater productive 
efficiency and higher profits as the top-priority goals, rather 
than fulfillment of the promises of the Employment Act of 1946, 
a crusade against poverty -- no matter how well intended -- will 


show only scant results. 
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National policies to sharply increase employment -- for 
the jobless and under-employed, for the victims of discrimination, 
for the young people flocking into the labor force and for those — 
who will be displaced by automation -- are the essential 
foundation of an anti-poverty program. Through the rest of this 
decade at least, the American economy must create over four 
million job opportunities a year -- more than 80,000 a week -- 
in order to keep Americans at work. To the extent that we fail, 


want will grow. 


On the basis of the record, this objective will not be 
reached without bold, far-reaching leadership by the federal 
government. 


One of the major needs at this time -- in addition to 
other long-range job-expanding actions -- is a vast increase 
in federal outlays for job-creating public works. This will 
quickly create jobs -- including substantial employment 
opportunities for unskilled and semi-skilled workers -- and at 
the same time provide vitally needed public improvements. of 
permanent worth. Towards this end, the now expiring Public 
Works Acceleration program should be extended, with a $2 billion 
appropriation, and similar measures should be enacted which 
would create jobs, producing schools, hospitals, housing, urban 
redevelopment and other improvements that all communities 


urgently need. 


Special programs should be enacted to provide young 
people with useful employment opportunities, including 
part-time job opportunities in schools and community services 
for high school and college students to encourage young people 
to continue their education. Such youth employment measures, 
however, should be civilian programs, with civilian management 
and supervision. 


These and other job-creating measures can succeed in 
sustaining full employment only if they are accompanied by 
effective adjustment procedures to the labor-displacement and 
community disruption of automation, defense cutbacks, and 
frequently, foreign imports. 


In addition, special measures to assist the jobless, and 
the under-employed are essential parts of the campaign to 
eliminate poverty. These include improvement of the federal-state 
unemployment compensation system through the application of 
federal standards, implementation of the national manpower program 
in a manner that upgrades skills while safeguarding worker 
standards, a more effective nationwide public employment service, 
relocation allowances to aid the jobless to move to areas where 
work is available, enactment of effective fair employment practices 
legislation and strengthening the area redevelopment effort. Such 
measures are vitally important to aid jobless and under-employed 
workers to improve their incomes and opportunities. 


-—-more— 
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Programs to Lift Wages of Low-Paid Workers 


Second, programs to lift the incomes of low-paid 
workers must be an integral part of the Conpetgn to eradicate 


the sources of poverty. 


Extension of minimum-wage coverage and an increase in 
the minimum hourly rate are essential, as well as special 
aids for our tragically exploited farm workers including 
termination of the bracero importation program. These programs 
are essential to raise the income standards of the millions of 
impoverished employed workers and their families. 


The federal government also must vigorously support the 
right of all wage and salary earners to organize and sustain 
effective unions and engage in collective bargaining -- in 
agriculture as well as in industry and commerce. It is no 
accident that poverty is usually most prevalent among groups in 
which union organization is weak or nonexistent and inareas where 
trade unionism is compelled to function against the handicap 
of hostile state legislation. The experience of the 1930's 
clearly indicates that effective labor organization and 
collective bargaining are vital parts of an effort to help 
low-paid workers improve their economic status. 


Aid Against Hazards of Old Age, Desertion, Illness and Death 


| Third, a meaningful attack on the causes of want must 
deal effectively with the need for adequate income maintenance 
when unavoidable hardships destroy a family's ability to be 
self-supporting. This is particularly true in the case of most 
of the aged, broken families generally headed by a woman with 
Children in her care, and families in which the breadwinner has 


died or is incapacitated. 


No war against poverty can be meaningful unless adequate 
family income protection is provided for those who cannot be 
self-sustaining even in a full-employment economy, because of 
such hazards. To meet the problems of these families, a whole 
series of special aids are vitally necessary. 


A hospital insurance program for the aged, under Social 
Security, should be immediately adopted. Social Security 
benefits for retirees, survivors and the disabled should be 
substantially increased. 


The benefit and coverage levels of all state social 
insurance and welfare programs must be brought up to date. 
Moreover, public assistance payments must be increased to meet 
the family needs of the 1960's and improvements of community 
welfare programs are required. 


-more-— 
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To provide decent safeguards for the families of those 
who are injured or killed at work, federal standards are needed 
to upgrade the archaic workmen's compensation systems of the 
states. 


Income maintenance when ill and the means to meet the 
rising costs of adequate medical care are problems confronting 
most families, but particularly those with the lower incomes. 
Insurance for the families of breadwinners separated from 
payrolls by illness -- now limited to four states and the 
railroads -- must be improved and extended nationally. 


Education, Housing and Personal Adjustment 


Fourth, in the effort to conquer poverty, a substantially 
increased effort must be launched to meet special problems of 
the poor in the areas of health, education, housing and 
personal adjustment. Particularly, increased and improved 
opportunities for education must be made available for the 
children of the poor, if the cycle of poverty is to be broken. 


The war on poverty requires a vast increase in the 
quantity and improvement in the quality of education, health 
care, low-cost public housing, consumer counselling and 
personal guidance services for the members of low-income 
families. Without such efforts, their avenues towards higher 
living standards will also be blocked. 


Improvement in the educational opportunities available 
to the children of low-income families, including federal aid 
for school construction and extension of free public education 
to the college level, must be viewed as basic public investments 
in the nation's future. Through supplemental federal aid for 
school districts where the need is greatest, the spread of 
junior colleges, substantial increases in the availability and 
amount. of college scholarships and revival of the National 
Youth Administration idea of the 1930's, greater educational 
opportunities for these children can be achieved, the cycle 
of poverty can be broken, and the entire nation can be enriched. 


Successful war against poverty will automatically do 
more for American Negroes than for the population as a whole 
because they are such a disproportionately large part of our 
families still in want. But more than that, by taking the 
measures necessary to end poverty, we will create the conditions 
and climate that will enable us to end more quickly the ugly 
fact of discrimination in American life. 


-mor e— 


Poverty Ris et 


President Johnson's pledge to lead the nation in 
unconditional war on poverty lays down a long overdue challenge 
to the conscience of the American people. Already substantial 
public interest has been aroused but, if we really mean to wage 
this war, victory will not come easily. Offensives must be 
mounted on many fronts. “Long-entrenched attitudes must change. 
A vast amount of effort and money will have to be expended. 


Action to achieve employment opportunities at decent 
wages for all Americans able and willing to work must be viewed 
as the primary underpinning of the anti-poverty program. This 
is true not only because so many impoverished families have a 
member who is, or could be, employed, and the possession of a 
decent job is the best way to raise their income status and 
personal dignity. In addition, the restoration of a. 
full—employment-—-maximum-—production economy is also of paramount 
importance because, as we rapidly raise our national income 
by effectively utilizing now-wasted resources, America will be 
even more able to meet the social costs of its anti-poverty 


crusade on every front. 


Moreover, achievement of sustained full employment 
depends on success in rapidly reducing the prevalence of 
poverty. The expansion of jobs requires raising the buying 
power of the millions of low-income families, since they are 
a vast potential market for the goods and services the economy 


can produce. 
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WASHINGTON — The consumer price a 
‘dex, calculated in a new way, edged up. to 
a record 107.7% of the 1957-59 average in Jan- 
uary, the Labor Department) reported. | 

The index was up from the previous rec- 
ord of 107.6% set in December and from 
106.0% in January 1963.’ (see chart on page 
one). 

The new index, which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said it considers comparable with 
the’ old one, gives reflections to the spending 

ts of single workers as well as those. of 
families. 
standard of living by putting less emphasis 
on food outlays and: more on housing; trans- 
portation, health and recreation. (See accom- 
panying chart.) As incomes rise, the propor- 
tion spent on food tends.to decrease. and that 
spent in these other categories tends to. in- 


crease. The new series also includes more | 


items than the old one. 
The new and old series have been adjusted 
to make the December figure. the same for 


both. On the old basis, the index for January)’ 


was unchanged from December’s. 

On the new basis, the food index rose to 
105.8% in January from” 105.4% in December. 
This was mostly due- to. ‘sharply -.higher’® 
prices for fresh vegetables and eggs, and more 
modest rises for coffee, sugar and candy. 


Prices. of several items: counted for the first):,». ° 
"gain “would ha’ 


time, including green peppers and cucumbers, 
jumped 20% from December, causing the new 
‘food index to rise more than the old one, Ar- 
nold Chase, assistant bureau Commiagoner, 
said. 

‘Severe winter weather’’ reversed the usual | 
increase in January egg output, and | rices 
rose 6.5% from December; _ but yok nhs: 
heavy supplies of meat and poultry extended 
price declines of previous months, . an 
gether, meat, poultry and fish prices fell 
from a year earlier, the bureau said. 


Milder Index Swings Expected 
In New York to unveil a separate price 
index for that city, Ewan Clague, labor sta- 
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0.06 ‘in December. ‘The “54-cent weekly 
uld have been a much-bigger decline, 
r, but' for a $2 weekly addition calcu- 
cover the lower tax liability for 1964, 
“Money wasn’t actually in workers’ 
1 January, because the lowér withhold- 


es don’t , take . effect until’ ‘tomorrow. 


sartment won’t make any further ad- 
ts. when-the new rates do take ‘effect, 
said, but will continue to compute the 
S benefits on the basis of the lesser 
of tax due for the year. 


jable earnings usually do drop in Jan- 


the number of hours worked declines. |’ 


erse weather in the week the survey 
de caused an “especially sharp’’ cut- 


nme thria tiwna.. tha manant aniA With 


| make way for others, officials said, including 
appendéctomies, .sewing machines, lemons, 
men’s pajamas. and; women’s nightgowns. The 
changes, ‘‘do not necessarily . fy, that the 
items, not carried; over, to the» new. market 
basket- are’ -indivi y.less,,,important in 


cial assured that. the Labor. 
doesn’t mean to,imply that fewer 
wearing nightclothes. 
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do tend to change abruptly and sharply. 
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Mr. Clague said he expects the “over-all | 


trend of consumer prices to continue in the 
next few years to move. in. much the same 
manner as in the last five—that is, an in- 
crease of about 1.2% per year.” 

_ The price report said ‘‘widespread clear- 
ance sales’’ brought January apparel prices 
down 1% from December. ‘‘January white 
sales’ trimmed prices of textile home furnish- 
ings, and furniture pricés ‘‘declined slightly.’’ 
Heating fuel prices rosé seasonally from De- 
cember and an end to ‘‘price wars” in a num- 
ber of cities brought a 1.7%: increase in gaso- 
line prices. Usually, reduced motoring brings 
lower gasoline pricés in January, Mr. Chase 
stated. Automobile insurance rates rose from 
December in California, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Wisconsin, he said, while 
nationwide used car prices declined seasonally. 
. Labor contracts based. on quarterly move- 
ments of the index will result in a 1-cent-an- 
hour wage increase for nearly 1 million 
workers, the department said. The pay boosts 
will go to 780,000 auto workers, 100,000 farm 
_and construction machinery workers, 75,000 in 
the aerospace industries and 14,000 employes 
of National Cash Register Co., Mr. Chase said. 
The old index will continue to be legal for 
calculating cost-of-living allowance changes 
through June, when the old series will be 
abandoned. The department suggested that 
management and unions change to the new 
pasis as soon as possible. 

_ Factory workers’ spendable. earnings rose 
to a record in January, the department re- 
ported, but only because of the way benefits 
from the $11.5 billion income tax cut were 
calculated. Spendable earnings, which are 
-after deduction of Federal income and Social 
Security taxes, rose to $90.60 a week in Jan- 
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from ‘the ‘tax ‘cub, ‘however, Sapandabie | 
ngs were 544% above the $85.78 weekly of | 
ry 1963. - | 
eal’ -spendable earnings, which. are. re- 

by the price-level increase since the 
9 period, advanced. to'a record $84.12 a 
in January for a factory worker with |! 
dependents. This was up from $83.70 
cember and $80.92 in January 1963. For 
st year, the picture .wasn’t as bright; 
increases held the 1963 rise in real 
able earnings to 1% from 1962’s level. 


or Department officials expect the new 
to be & more comprehensive guide to 
st of living because it takes into account 
ending habits of unmarried workers liv- 
one. The old ‘seriés counted only fami- | 
; two or more persons. Single workers{ 
ited for 10.5% of the worker population 

0-61, the department said. But bécause |’ 
incomes and spending are generally || 
their weight in the new series is held to 

the total. 


/ over-all food category accounts for 
of spending in the new index, down} 
28.18% on the old basis. Outlays for | 
o be eaten at home drops to 17.89%} 
3.11% in the old index, and the propor- | 
sent on. meals away from home slips | 
% from 5.07%. 

new index places housing outlays at | 
of spending, up from 30.71% pre-/|) 
. For the first time, it includes hotel ! 
otel rates, putting their share of out-| 
0.38%. } 


el Portion Up Slightly 
arel’s share of the index rises slightly | 
3% from 10.58%, while transportation | 
es to 13.88% from 11.65%. This includes ; 
» to 9.02% from 7.38% for automobiles 
boost for automobile services to 3.62% 
60%. Spending on public -transportation, 
r, slips to 1.24%-from 1.67%.. 

th and recreation’s share rises to 
from 18.03%, including a drop in medi- 
lays to 5.70% from 5.88%. | | | 
. broader grouping, spending on all/| 
s climbs to 34.03% from -82.27%. | 
igures in the accompanying chart on 
ts given to various categories differ . 
ly from those reported in the index 
down due to rounding and because 
hart adds to appropriate categories 
ms of a small miscellaneous group.] 
services continue to creep upward in} 
us they have in recent years, this will | | 
give the entire index more of:an up- | 
ush than would otherwise be the case, 
+ of the increased weight we are as- 
service items in the revised version,” 
gue said. 

ding on durable goods climbs to 18.78% 
1.58%, and outlays for nondurables de- 
| 47.19% from 50.20%. i 

sampling of retail outlets has been ex- | 

for the new series to cover more subur- | 
ores and ‘‘discount’’ houses, officials 
nd-the number of items in the hypo- 

market basket has. been increased to 
00 from 325. Among items added are |; 
1-meal snacks, garbage disposals, mov- |; 
enses, parking fees, taxi, airplane and |) 
ty. bus fares,. outboard motors, phono- |) - 
records, golf fees, college tuition. and 3 
ks, music lessons, legal aid and funeral § 
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Week of March 30, 196) 
IN THIS ISSUE: 


Anti-Poverty Plans Pressed--Comments by the President and the 
secretary of Labor 


Negro College Graduate Recruitment-for-Industry Program Progressing 
Under Labor Department Sponsorship 


Negro Employees of Labor Department Show Numerical and Relative 


er acacia in All Grades 


Anti-Poverty Plans Pressed--the President and Secretary of Labor Comment as 
Program Takes Shape and Bill Goes to Congress 


President Lyndon B. Johnson commenting on the Anti-Poverty Program as 
he sent the bill to Congress stated: "We have often been called upon to wage 
war against foreign enemies which threatened our freedom. Today we are 
asked to declare war on a domestic enemy which threatens the strength of our 
Nation and the welfare of our people. 

"We have the power to strike away the barriers to full participation 
in our society. Having the power we have the duty....Il have called for a 
national war on poverty. 

"Our fight against poverty will be an investment in the most valuable 
of our resources--the skills eed strength of our people. 

"The young man or woman who Se up without a decent education, in 
a broken home, in a hostile and squalid environment, in ill health or in the 


face of racial injustice--that young man or women is often trapped in a 


life of poverty. " 


(MORE ) 
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The program as outlined. by the President calls for creation of a 
Job Corps, 2 Wook-‘eitindrie Hhonmen eal a Work-Study Program, — 

Stating emphatically, "I do not intend that the war against poverty 
become a series of uncoordinated and dhrdleted efforts--that it perish for 
lack of leadership and direction," the President announced: "This bill 
creates in the Executive Office of the President a new Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The Director will be my personal Chief of Staff for the 
War Against Poverty. I intend to appoint Sargent Shriver to this post. He 
will be directly responsible for these new programs. He will wrk with and 
through existing agencies of the government, 

"The President of the United States is the President of all the 
people in every section of the country. But this office also holds a 
special responsibility to the distressed and disinherited, the hungry and 
the hopeless of this abundant Nation. It is in pursuit of that special 
responsibility that I submit this message," 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, testifying before the special 
Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee said: 

"Mr, Shriver and Secretary McNamara have discussed the Job Corps. I 
would like to talk about the Work-Training Program, for which the Department 
of Labor will be responsible. 

"The Work-Training Program will provide opportunities for actual job 
experience for both young men and young women in the localities in which 
they live. Some will be able to stay in high school or to return if given 
the opportunity for a part-time job in a Work-Training Program. Others, 


having left school permanently, but not prepared for jobs, desperately need 


(MORE ) 
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work experience to get a decent start. The economy is not providing this 
work, Work-Training Programs will, 


"The Work-Training Programs will be designed to provide jobs in public 


and private nonprofit organizations in the first year of operation to 
200,000 young men and women, These will be public service jobs which 
would not otherwise bs done, The youth will normally live at home. 

"Girls will participate fully in these programs. Poverty strikes 
often and hard a families headed by women. They, too, need skills and 
experience to discharge their increasing financial responsibilities. 
Work-Training Programs will serve them well. 

"T would draw your attention to the special effort to provide 
temporary, public service employment for the unemployed heads of taubites 
receiving welfare assistance. One duarter of the families living in 
poverty in America are headed by a woman. A great many of these women--and 
most of the women in public assistance families--have not been widowed. 
They have been abandoned. We have been advised over and again by persons 
working in this field that the principal cause of this type of desertion is 
prolonged unemployment on the part of the male head of the family. There is 
no question in my mind that this type of unemployment is growing. 

"This bill reflects President Johnson's decision to call poverty by 
its right, ugly name, and to get down to the business of pulling it out by 
its roots. 

"Our object is not to make poverty more endurable, but to get rid of 
it. We are therefore concentrating on jobs, and education and training for 


work--ways out of poverty. The total anti-poverty program includes the tax 


(MORE ) 
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cut, the Manpower Development and Training Act, the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and the recently expanded Vocational Education Act.. It includes opening up 
more jobs to those who have been barred from them, through the civil rights 
program. It includes raising wage levels through the expansion of Federal 
minimum wage coverage, and increasing the distribution of work by making the 
overtime penalty rates more effective. | 

"Tt must include, too, significant improvements in the unemployment 
compensation program, and the adoption of a program providing medical care 


for people whose work is done." 
% % % 
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Recruitment of Negro College Graduates for Industry Progresses 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has announced that the Labor 
Department's efforts to bring supply and demand together in the case of 
Negro college graduates and industries in need of qualified young workers, 
is beginning to show gratifying results. 

The directory of more than 10,000 graduates compiled by Arthur A. 
Chapin, Special Assistant to the Secretary, is being brought directly to the 
attention of industrial employment officers. In this connection, 

Mr, Nathaniel Dickerson, a representative of General Goods made a special 
trip to the Department to get a first look at the list. 

Mr. Chapin notes: 

"The Department of Labor, in pioneering the Government's effort to 
aid graduates of small colleges, is conducting a program to successfully 
bring attention to occupational changes and to eliminate unused manpower 


resources. 


(MORE ) 
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"During 1962, the Secretary of Labor conducted a series of 
conferences with presidents, deans, and other administrative staff 


personnel of more than 80 major colleges, both State and private, whose 


students and staffs are predominantly Negro. This effort resulted in : 
compiling a directory of the vast number of 1962 and 1963 college graduates 


for exposure to the major corporations with an eye toward better employment 


opportunities. Some of the major corporations are’ using this list of: 
possible applicants’ td determine if:their’needs.can be met by some of - 


these graduates. 


"The Department is also cooperating with the subcommittee of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity in examining the skills 
of these graduates for available job opportunities." 
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Negro Employees of the Department of Labor Increase 1961 to 1963 


Negro employees of the Department of Labor who numbered 1,222 in 1961 
and were 18.0 percent of all employees, increased to 1,52) in 1962 (18.2 
percent) and by mid-1963 had increased to 1,800 (19.3 percent). 

Significantly, there was a sharp increase in middle and upper grades. 
In the middle grades--GS-5 through GS-1l--the 720 Negro employees in June 
1963 represented a 100 percent increase from June 1961. In the upper grades-- 
GS-12 through GS-18--the 71 Negro employees in June 1963 represented a 196 
percent increase over the 2); in 1961. 

In the lower grades--WB and GS-); and below, the 989 Negro employees 
in 1963 represented a 21 salient increase from 1961. In this period the 


total departmental growth--white and nonwhite--was 37 percent. 
(MORE ) 
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In 1961, 68.7 percent of all Negro employees were in the lower ~ 
grades, 29. percent in the middle grades and 2.0 percent in the upper. 
grades. In mid-1963 comparable percentages were: lower grades 55.7 
percent, middle grades 0.4 percent and upper grades .0 percent. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, in keeping with his expressed 
determination that greater utilization of Negro employees in the middle and 
upper grades be reflected in future figures, has recently appointed a 
personnel management specialist in the Department's Personnel Office-- 

Mr. Anthony Rachal--whose specific function is to see that the skills and 


abilities of all employees are utilized to the highest degree. 
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THE FACTS OF POVERTY 


by 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
U.Ss. Department of Labor 
before 
National Social Welfare Assembly. Spring Meeting 
Biltmore Hotel 
New York, NoYe 


April 10, 1964 


Poverty is a relative term. A family with an income of 
$3000 in the United States may fall into the occa class, while 
an income of that level in nearly all the underdeveloped aviuieiide 
of the world would represent affluence, But this doesn't mean that 
the poverty of such a family in this country would be any the less 
real, The family in the underdeveloped country would lack many of 
the goods and services which even a poverty family must have in the 
United States. Many of our families must possess a car in order to 
have transportation to work or to the market. Many others mist own a 
home or pay rent in cash for shelter. If the family has children 
they are required to go to school to age 14 or 16, and they may be 
prohibited from working up to age 14, or 16 » or even 18, Youngsters | 


of those ages would be contributing to family support in many other 


countries. 


Even within our own country, some differences in living patterns 
must be acknowledged in trying to define poverty. Families in rural 


areas can save on their food bill by growing their own food, so their 


cash incomes may be lower for the equivalent standard of living than 


i 


the incomes of city families which must pay for everything in cash. 
In other words, one of the problems in defining poverty is that it 
must be related to the economic and cultural patterns of the society | 
of which the family is a member, 

Poverty may be defined in general terms as an imbalance 
between income and a minimum cost of living. People may not be 
rich, but if they have enough income to live comfortably, they are 
not poor. The designation of people as being among the poor mist 
necessarily be related to some standard or level of living which 


defines the line between poverty on the one hand and adequacy on 


the other. 
At the present time there is no such well-defined line which 


can be based upon adequate facts and figures. Social workers will 
have no difficulty recalling the minimum budgets prescribed by Harry 


Hopkins during the 1930's. A similar concept had been used by various 


State and local agencies. However, this standard became labeled as the 


WPA Minimum Budget. 
However, this WPA budget did not represent a true family 


budget, because it did not provide for the continuous support of a 
family. It was geared to provide a reasonable minimum of food and 
shelter, since these are continuing daily needs. However, it made 
scant provision (or no provision at all) for replenishment of clothing 
supplies, furniture, household appHances, automobile, or other types : 


of necessary expenditure for family living. The WPA budget was really 


a temporary budget, set at deficit levels, with the thought that 
re-employment of the wage earner would provide the means for the 
| family to catch up again with their needs during better times. 

Toward the end of World War II, the House Appropriations 
Committee instructed tha Commissioner of Labor Statistics to prepare 
a minimum adequacy budget which would represent all the essential 
needs of a family. For this purpose, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
selected a family of four--a man, wife, and two children, one a teen- 
ager and the other younger. After a year or more of study and with 
the advice of an advisory committee of experts, the BLS produced a 
minimum adequacy budget and priced it in 20 different cities in the 
U.S.--the 20 cities for which the Bureau had local consumer price 
indexes. The advantage of using those cities (which were all medium 
or large size) was that much of the actual pricing of the budget items 
could be obtained from the: prices collected for the Consumer Price Index, 

The difficulty with such budgets is that they eventually get 
out of date, because with the passage of time the family's pattern of 
spending will change. This pattern can be influenced by at least two 
factors: first, sharp differences in price trends for different items 
in the budget, trends which cause the family to readjust its buying 
pattern; second, a rise in real income over and beyond any increase in 


prices, in which case the family raises its standard of living and re- 


“adjusts its spending accordingly. 


The BLS had to discontinue this postwar family budget 


after the price inflation of 1946-48 greatly distorted the picture. 


However, in the revision of the CPI (1949-52), the Bureau made ex- 
tensive studies of family expenditures to determine the weights in 
the revised index. On the basis of these family studies, the Bureau 
then developed a modernized four-person family budget. This budget 
wes priced through 1959. By that time the Bureau again became con- 
vinced that the buying pattern was sufficiently out of date as not 
to be representative. Therefore, the pricing of the budget was 
discontinued. 
In the meantime, the Bureau was embarked upon the latest 
revision of the index (1959-64). The revised index for January 1964 
has recently been published. In the process of this revision the 
Bureau made extensive surveys of family expenditures for the calendar 
‘years 1960 and 1961. 
These surveys were made in 66 communities~-large, medium, 
and small. Statistics on these family expenditures have been published, 
community by community. The Bureau is now in the process of publishing 
the final summary data for both years. These family expenditure data, 
together with the income information which was obtained in the survey, 
Seciten a basis for significant analyses of poverty. The families 
waive selected to cover all classes of the population--urban, suburban, 
rural nonfarm, and farm; wage-earning families and retired families; 


affluent families and poor families; whites and nonwhites; etc., etc. 


« 


The Bureau at present is engaged in doing a moderate amount 
of research on the development of a new minimum adequacy budget for 
the 1960's. However, we are not yet in a position to put together 
such a budget, and we have as yet no program in operation for the 
pricing of it. This budget would be substantially above the poverty 
line, but it would furnish a standard from which various sub-standards 
could be estimated. For many years social welfare agencies have used 
percentage fractions of standard budgets to establish guides for their 
welfare payments, . 

If and when the BLS has resources to analyze further the 


data collected in these family expenditure surveys for 1960-61, we 


should be. able to develop some criteria for gaging, or at least 
t approximating,.the poverty line in the American standard of living. 
But that remains for the future; there is no such budget available 
at the present time. 

The relationship between income and poverty is not simple 
and direct. The most obvious variant is the size of the family which 
is dependent upon the income. An income of $3000 may be fully adequate 
for a single man or woman living alone, but constitutes shattering 
poverty for a family of a man, wife and six children. The BLS recog- 
nized this fact when we produced our Soureperson family budget. We 
never had the funds to devise specially prepared budgets for families 


of other sizes, but we did provide rough approximations of comparative 


differentials, as follows: 


Number in Family Percentage of Four-Person Budget 


l 30 
2 67 
3 84 
a 100 
3 115 
6 130 


Family size is one reason why the income figures which the 
Bureau of the Census obtains from time to time are only a guide to 
the poverty problem; they do not measure it. Any effective measure 
must relate the income to the family's needs. 

Furthermore, mere numbers alone do not fully describe family 
types. Our BLS four-person family is reasonably typical of families 
with the parents in the middle years of life. However, the pattern 
of spending would surely be somewhat different for a young family of 
four, with the parents in their twenties and the children as infants. 
We ought to know more about the living requirements of young families, 
those just beginning their werk and life careers. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, both in 
its Social Security and Welfare Administrations, is vitally concerned 
with the Living standards of the elderly retired couple, whose pattern 
of expenditure is far different frum that of younger families. There 
is scarcely need to mention to a social welfare group the needs for a 
minimum budget for a single working woman, living alone. A number of 


States tie their minimum wages to such a budget, 


_-. 


It will be necessary, in a long-run attack upon the problem 
of poverty, to develop the various standards which should be applied 
in determining what poverty is, who falls within it, end what can be 
done about it. 

There is another distinction which is of fundamental signi- 
: poarenree in gaging the problem of poverty. That is the distinction 
between income from work and income from other sources, Stated another 
way, this is the distinction between a family with earners and one 
without any employables. This distinction is a shadowy one rather 
than a sharp one, because many people are potentially employable under 
some circumstances and not under others. There is a great deal of 
crossing over from nonemployment into employment and back out again. 

However, the concept is reasonably clear. Elderly retired 
couples on public assistance are in that status presumably because 
neither can work. Mothers with dependent children are entitled to 
assistance in order to enable the mothers to stay home with the children. 
This is social policy. 

The problem of the needy without employable earners is 
basically the responsibility of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Either through social security payments or through 
public assistance, such families are provided for without reference 
to employability. Poverty of this kind can be solved only through 
the provision of adequate social benefits of one kind or another. In 


other words, the community must gage how much it wants to provide to 


meet the needs of these strictly dependent groups, 


“a 


The other side of the picture is poverty which exists in 
spite of employability. These are the individuals and families who 


are working or who could work, but who fail through their earnings | 
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to provide an adequate standard of living for themselves or their 
dependents. In a broad general way, this shortcoming is due to (a) 
unesplevink. (b) to low earnings while in employment, or (c) to a 
family too large to be supported by one earner. The problems of 
employment and wages are the primary concern of the Department of. 
Labor and its constituent agencies; it is this aspect of poverty on which 
I want to present some facts. | 

Poverty for many families is certainly connected with un- 
employment, but the relationship is not simple and direct. The BLS, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, periodically makes surveys 
of the incomes of the unemployed. We have such a survey covering the 
year 1961, and we shall’ shortly be publishing one for the year 1962. 


The 1961 data can be found in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1963. 


Our survey developed an estimate of 9.6 million workers, 18 years or 
older, who experienced at least five full weeks of unemployment in 
1961 (counting all spells). 

Of the 9.6 million unemployed, nearly 70 percent were men--the 
went majority in the prime working years of 20 to 64. Family heads 
accounted for three-fifths of the unemployed, and nonwhite workers for 
' one-fifth. A fourth of the group suffered more than 6 months of unemploy- 


ment in 1961. Only a third of the unemployed, compared with over half 


the civilian labor force, were high school graduates. 


About 200,000 of these unemployed had no income at all, 
Of the remaining 9.4 million, somewhat less than half (44 percent) 
had individual ineunes of less than $2000, while another 19 percent 
had incomes: between $2000 and $3000. At the upper level, about one- 
eighth (12.5 percent) had individual incomes of over $5000. The 
median income was $2300, which consisted of about $1900 in earnings 
and $400 from other sources. However, these figures relate to in- 
dividual incomes of the earners. When earners are connected with 
their families, the picture is quite different. The income of the 
average (median) family with the family head unemployed was $4148. 
With the wife or other relative unemployed, the median income was 
approximately $5000. For the 5.3 million families in which the head 
was unemployed for 5 weeks or more in 1961, about 37.5 percent (three 
families out of every eight) had incomes of $5000 or more. Over 10 percent 
had incomes of $8000 or more. 
At the other end were the poor: under $1000 income, nearly 
5 percent; under $2000, over 17 percent; and under $3000, about 30 percent. 
And these figures relate to families, with varying numbers of dependents, | 
The important fact is that families often have additional 
wage or salary earners. Thus, in one-third of the 4.8 million families, 
which included a wife or other relative 18 years old or older, someone 
else in the family (usually the wife) was employed when the family head 
experienced his unemployment. We do not find that the unemployment of 


the family head operated to any great extent to induce other family members 
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to enter the labor force. But there is no doubt about the fact that 
many families are maintained above the poverty line by means of 
additional earners. 

These figures are sufficient to emphasize that, while 
unemployment is a cause of poverty, its influence is indirect. The 
unemployment of the head of the family is the most serious factor; 
another important one is the length of time out of work. 

In order to emphasize the importance of the problem of long- 
term unemployment, we classified separately the incomes of those persons 
experiencing unemployment of 27 weeks or more. In this group (2.2 million 
persons), almost exactly two-thirds had incomes under $2000 and only 
3 percent had incomes over $5000. This long-term unemployment group 
of workers averaged only $1443 of income, while those with 5-26 weeks 
of unemployment averaged $2600. This may be the elucidation of the 
obvious; nn the fact is that temporary unemployment is not so directly 
a cause of poverty, but ‘long-term unemployment surely is. 

Loss of income due to unemployment of most wage earners in 
the U.S. is protected, in some degree, by unemployment insurance, Over 
half (57 percent) of all the above unemployed group received unemploy- 
ment insurance, the median amount of which was $443. In addition, 

8 percent received supplementary unemployment benefits, averaging $270. 
Other benefits were: 4.5 percent disability benefits, 4.4 percent social 


security benefits, 2.3 percent veterans benefits, and 1.5 percent private 


pensions. : 
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However, in terms of total amount, unemployment insurance 
looms above all other sources as support for the unemployed during 
their unemployment. As a rough estimate, about four-fifths of all 
the non-earned income received by these families came from unemploy- | 

ment insurance. 

Our survey also showed that there are other methods used by 
families to meet their living expenses. Nearly half of them used 
savings (median amount $396) and about a quarter of them borrowed money 
(median $308). Among the other methods of self-help were (a) moving 

te cheaper housing (about 10 percent of the families) and (b) selling 
property (4.3 percent). Nearly a fifth of the families received help 
from friends or relatives outside the household; likewise, about a 
fifth received public assistance from public or private agencies. Of 
course, this last group truly represents poverty, since those families 
would have been certified as to poverty by the welfare agencies which 
provided the assistance, 

Our family expenditure survey (mentioned above) highlights, 
even further than this unemployment study does, the extent to which 
American families have assets on the one hand and borrowing power on 
the other. Large numbers:of low-income families, say, below $4000, 
or $3000, or $2000, had some assets (usually in the form of a home or 


an automobile) and made some attempt to solve their low-income problems 


by disposing of their assets. Possibly even more striking is the borrowing 


power exercised through consumer credit and other means. This is 


2412. 


substantiated by the fact that on the average (not every family in 


each group, but the average), families with money incomes under $5000 
spent more on their living requirements than they earned in income. 

Net savings arising from a surplus of income over expenditures occur 
only in the income classes of $5000 and above. These figures show 

that the average American family, even among the poorer classes, not 
only lives in a cash economy, but also in a credit economy. If and when 
we are able to explore this aspect of family expenditures more fully, we 
may be able to.determine the extent to which families are preserved from 
poverty by means of credit. 

My discussion thus far points to the fact that the causes of 
wewiiil are many and diverse, that our statistics or analyses at present 
don't do much more than bound the problem, without specifically defining 
it. We need additional facts and information to determine the standards 
which should guide our policies. 

However, the data we have are sufficient to point in the 
direction which these policies must take. Many social workers, as well 
as many other groups, are familiar with the studies which we produced 
last year in 38 cities on income, education, and unemployment in 
neighborhoods, These data were obtained from the 1960 Census. From 
them we produced census tract maps which highlighted the concentration 
of unemployment, low income, and low education within sections of the 
city. The range which we found within a single city was wide indeed. 


An average income of, say, $2000 in one census tract, as compared with 


with an average income of $10,000 in another; average education of less 


ate 


than 8th grade in one tract and with high school graduation, or even 


some college attendance, in another; unemployment rates of 25 percent 


in one tract and of 2 percent in another. Deep poverty is not so mich 


widespread and pervasive as it is intensified and concentrated in 


limited groups. 


It is worth recording one last point. Our survey of family 


expenditures and incomes for the revision of the Consumer Price Index 


brings out clearly the fact that the average American family is ex- 


periencing a rising standard of living. Between 1950 and 1960-61, our 


figures show that the average income, after taxes, of the families sur- 
veyed had increased about 50 percent in current dollars. About half 
of that, or a little more, was offset by the rising cost of living as 


represented by the CPI. Note that the money income was recorded after 


taxes, so that any rise in taxes has been excluded from the real income 
comparison. The average American family hae a higher real income in the 
early 1960's, about 20 to 25 percent over the early 1950's. 

More than that, the improvement is quite widespread and general 
among most income classes. So the poverty class should be decreasing in 
numbers, However, there is evidence of increasing intensification of 
poverty at the bottom. Unemployment is higher than it was a decade 
ago; its duration is longer; its losses are becoming more substantial. 

In summary, the great majority of American families are above the poverty 
line and moving steadily away from it. However, there is a minority 


caught below that line and they are not succeeding in breaking through it. 
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The ranks of organized labor are full of men and women with 
poverty in their past. Many members in low-wage industries remain 
trapped in the poverty cycle. Poverty in America is not new to labor. 
But President Kennedy’s groundwork and President Johnson's 
declaration of war on poverty have opened the eyes of the nation’s 
press. Many comfortable citizens, with their understandable 
ignorance removed by facts, are being converted into active allies. 
Economic Trends and Outlook presents labor’s program to break the 


poverty cycle. 
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Labor’s campaign for a shorter workweek is simple in method and 
aim: By reducing the hours of the employed, jobs can be created 

for the unemployed. This case has gained strength as various 
national policies continue to fail to dent the unemployment problem. 
Labor’s Economic Review recounts the toll taken by automation and 
the pressure of millions of new jobseekers. It is argued the costs 

of cutting hours can be absorbed and are far outweighed by 


the benefits. 


The Latin Labor Leader—Democratic and Dedicated ............2.00. 


Many people in the developing nations hope they can benefit by the 
experience of the advanced nations and avoid the exploitation which 
accompanied early industrialization. The often-bloody struggle of 
labor to win recognition is part of that history. An important shortcut 
to democratic progress is described here. A unique training program 
for Latin American union leaders already is reaping benefits in 
enabling labor to make constructive contributions in building economic 
and political democracy in the Americas. Serafino Romualdi 
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What happens when a leader group of Steelworkers goes through 

an intensive short-term program at the college level? A pilot group 
has. The results, insofar as they can be measured right now, have 
exceeded expectations in broadening and refining the leader's outlook. 
Education News and Views tells the story. Dale G. Brickner 
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We applaud President Johnson for his pledge to 
lead the nation in an “unconditional war, here and 
now, on poverty.” With forthrightness and courage 
he has forced millions of more affluent Americans to 
face up to the fact that one-fifth of the families in the 
richest and most productive nation of the world still 
lives in poverty. Even more important, he has chal- 
lenged us to end this ugly blight. 


HE AFL-CIO has long sought to focus public 
attention on the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of America’s plenty. We have spelled out steps 
which must be taken to end it and we have 
sought to implement this program through both 
public and private action. 

Our concern is not only the magnitude of poverty 
remaining in the United States—the fact that 35 mil- 
lion Americans still live in families with incomes of 
under $3,000, before tax. We are even more con- 
cerned because progress towards eradication of this 
cancer has slowed down almost to a halt in the past 
decade of spreading unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. What is more, success in winning civil rights 
and dignity for Negroes and other minority groups is 
inseparably linked with our success in effectively wag- 
ing war against want. 

President Johnson now must reverse nearly ten years 
of stagnation in the effort to reduce the prevalence of 
poverty. Moreover, the Admiinistration’s anti-poverty 
campaign in 1964 must be viewed as hardly a first, 
small step. Bold measures and substantial funds will 
have to be added to achieve meaningful progress in 
this worthy national crusade. 

No nation in the history of the world has a greater 
capability of lifting all of its people above the level of 
want. The test we now face is our will to do it. 

If we now engage in merely a token effort—a mere 
skirmish instead of a war—we will be deluding the 
millions of impoverished and frustrating the expecta- 
tions of the nation and of the world. 

On the other hand, the victory that will result from 
a genuine crusade will not only benefit those now in 
want. It will increase the self-respect and wellbeing 
of every American and it will give added meaning to 
the reality of the American way of life. 


The Nature of the Problem 


From early New Deal days until the mid-1950s, 
substantial progress was made in lifting the incomes 
of our neediest families—and this progress was not 
accidental. New Deal social and economic programs, 
like minimum wages and fair labor standards, social 
insurance and welfare aids for the aged, survivors, un- 
employed and indigent were purposely designed to help 
the neediest. Simultaneously, encouragement of the 
rapid growth of unions helped lift the earnings of mil- 


THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL issued this state- 
ment on February 21, 1964, following the President’s “State 
of the Union” address. 
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lions of the underpaid. Then the impact of the war in 
generating full employment—within the framework of 
wartime price-control and tax policies which effectively 
prevented a regressive income shift—further speeded 
inroads on poverty. 

Rising postwar production and employment until 
the mid-1950s helped continue this trend. Despite 
the adverse effect of price inflation and profiteering, 
families with cash incomes of less than $3,000, in 
1962 dollars, dropped from 32 percent of the total to 
23 percent, from 1947 to 1956. 


Since the mid-1950s, however, the portion of our 
families still impoverished has remained practically 
stationary. This misfortune is rooted in the spread of 
unemployment and underemployment and in govern- 
ment policies excessively concerned with the welfare 
of corporations and the already well-off, rather than 
the needs of our fellow citizens most in want. Despite 
the continuing rise in the wellbeing of most Americans, 
families with incomes below $3,000 dropped only to 
20 percent of the total by 1962. In fact, between 1956 
and 1962 the share of total personal income going to 
the neediest fifth of our families actually went down. 


if we are indeed determined to wage war against 
poverty, this wrong-way income distribution trend 
must be reversed. In 1961, the poorest 20 percent of 
our families received only five percent of total after- 
tax personal income. The top five percent of our 
families with the highest incomes, on the other hand, 
received 17.7 percent of the total, which is consider- 
ably more than what was received by the 40 percent of 
our families at the bottom. 


A renewed effort to quickly raise the income share 
of the lowest 20 percent need not jeopardize the 


ported workers. 


affluence of those at the top. As personal income con- 
tinues to go up, we must simply direct a greater por- 
tion of this growth to the families who need it most. 
Surely, as President Franklin Roosevelt said thirty 
years ago: “The test of our progress is not whether 
we add to the abundance of those who have much; 
it is whether we provide enough for those who have 
too little.” 


Studies of poverty in the United States reveal that 
over half of the families affected have members who 
are employed or are seeking work. Often their bread- 
winners are unemployed because of displacement due 
to automation, discrimination, lack of adequate skills 
or simply because jobs are not available in this period 
of persistent and rising unemployment. Many others 
are compelled to work part-time or for relief-level 
wages. 

Persons 65 years of age or older head the families 
of almost one-third of our neediest. One-quarter of 
the most impoverished are families without any bread- 
winner at all because of disability, death, desertion 
or old age. Non-white Americans comprise over 20 
percent of those most in want, although they account 
for only about 10 percent of all families. Most of the 
poorest can be found in metropolitan area slums and 
in our large number of distressed industrial and rural 
areas across the country. Generally, the educational 
opportunities of those most in need have been low. 

In now launching all-out war on poverty, adequate 
measures to immediately alleviate human suffering 
are imperative. The food-stamp plan and other meas- 
ures to provide an adequate diet for all needy families 
should be improved and extended. But at the same 
time that such humanitarian efforts are being pursued, 
fundamental measures must deal with the basic causes 


A man can have a job and still be in the grip of poverty. Low 
wages prevail for Arkansas woodworker (left) and for farm 
workers whose conditions are depressed by grower use of im- 
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of poverty at their roots. In planning these actions, 
four major areas of responsibility in which the federal 
government must lead—but in which state and local 
governments and private groups must cooperate— 
are evident. 


Measures to Create Jobs and Aid the Jobless 


First, it is clearly self-evident that the long and 
persistent trend of rising unemployment and under- 
employment must be reversed if any significant 
progress is to be made in eradicating poverty. Achieve- 
ment of the national goal of jobs at decent pay for all 
Americans who are able and willing to work must 
underlie any realistic anti-poverty program. 

The stubborn persistence of poverty since the mid- 
1950s—during a period in which the majority of 
Americans have continued to improve their living 
standards—is substantially rooted in the rising trend 
of unemployment and part-time work. What is more, 
if this deplorable situation is allowed to continue— 
as.a consequence of labor displacement at a time when 
new jobseekers are increasing faster than ever before— 
we will experience spreading poverty rather than 
its reduction. If national economic policy continues 
to enthrone greater productive efficiency and higher 
profits as the top-priority goals, rather than fulfillment 
of the promises of the Employment Act of 1946, a 
crusade against poverty—no matter how well intended 
—will show only scant results. 

National policies to sharply increase employment 
for the jobless and underemployed, for the victims 
of discrimination, for the young flocking into the 
labor force and for those who will be displaced by 
automation are the essential foundation of an anti- 
poverty program. Through the rest of this decade at 
least, the American economy must create over 4 
million job opportunities a year—more than 80,000 
a week—in order to keep Americans at work. To 
the extent that we fail, want will grow. 

On the basis of the record, this objective will not 
be reached without bold, far-reaching leadership by 
the federal government. 


One of the major needs at this time—in addition to 
other long-range job-expanding actions—is a vast in- 
crease in federal outlays for job-creating public works. 
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This will quickly create jobs—including substantial 
employment opportunities for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers—and at the same time provide vitally- 
needed public improvements of permanent worth. 
Toward this end, the now expiring Public Works 
Acceleration program should be extended with a $2 
billion appropriation and similar measures should be 
enacted which would create jobs, producing schools, 
hospitals, housing, urban redevelopment and other 
improvements that all communities urgently need. 

Special programs should be enacted to provide 
young people with useful employment opportunities, 
including jobs in the conservation of natural resources 
as well as part-time job opportunities in schools and 
community services for high school and college stu- 
dents to encourage young people to continue their 
education. Such youth employment measures, however, 
should be civilian programs, with civilian management 
and supervision. 

These and other job-creating measures can succeed 
in sustaining full employment only if they are accom- 
panied by effective adjustment procedures to the 
labor-displacement and’ community disruption of au- 
tomation, defense cutbacks and, frequently, foreign 
imports. 


In addition, special measures to assist the jobless 
and the underemployed are essential parts of the 
campaign to eliminate poverty. These include improve- 
ment of the federal-state unemployment compensation 
system through the application of federal standards, 
implementation of the national manpower program in 
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a manner that upgrades skills while safeguarding 
worker standards, a more effective nationwide public 
employment service, relocation allowances to aid the 
jobless to move to areas where work is available, 
enactment of effective fair employment practices 
legislation and strengthening the area redevelopment 
effort. Such measures are vitally important to aid 
jobless and underemployed workers to improve their 
‘incomes and opportunities. 


Programs to Lift Wages 

Second, programs to lift the incomes of low-paid 
workers must be an integral part of the campaign to 
eradicate the sources of poverty. 

Extension of minimum wage coverage and an 
increase in the minimum hourly rate are essential, as 
well as special aids for our tragically exploited farm 
workers, including termination of the bracero impor- 
tation program. These actions are essential to raise 
.. the income standards of the millions of impoverished 
employed workers and their families. 

The federal government also must vigorously sup- 
port the right of all wage and salary earners to or- 
ganize and sustain effective unions and engage in col- 
lective bargaining—in agriculture as well as in industry 
and commerce. It is no accident that poverty is usually 
most prevalent among groups in which union organi- 
zation is weak or nonexistent and in areas where 
trade unionism is compelled to function against the 
handicap of hostile state legislation. The experience 
of the 1930s clearly indicates that effective labor 
organization and collective bargaining are vital parts 
of an effort to help low-paid workers improve their 
economic status. 


Aid Against Unavoidable Hazards 

Third, a meaningful attack on the causes of want 
must deal effectively with the need for adequate in- 
come maintenance when unavoidable hardships de- 
stroy a family’s ability to be self-supporting. This is 
particularly true in the case of most of the aged, 
broken families generally headed by a woman with 
children in her care and families in which the bread- 
winner has died or is incapacitated. 

No war against poverty can be meaningful unless 
adequate family income protection is provided for 
those who cannot be self-sustaining, even in a full 
employment economy, because of such hazards. To 
meet the problems of these families, a whole series of 
special aids are vitally necessary. 
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A hospital insurance program for the aged, under 
social security, should be immediately adopted. Social 
security benefits for retirees, survivors and the dis- 
abled should be substantially increased. 

The benefit and coverage levels of all state social in- 
surance and welfare programs must be brought up to 
date. Moreover, public assistance payments must be 
increased to meet the family needs of the 1960s and 
improvements of community welfare programs are 
required. 

To provide decent safeguards for the families of 
those who are injured or killed at work, federal 
standards are needed to upgrade the archaic work- 
men’s compensation systems of the states. 

Income maintenance when ill and the means to 
meet the rising costs of adequate medical care are 
problems confronting most families, but particularly 
those with the lower incomes. Insurance for the fami- 
lies of breadwinners separated from payrolls by illness 
—now limited to four states and the railroads—must 
be improved and extended nationally. 


Education, Housing and Personal Adjustment 

Fourth, in the effort to conquer poverty a substan- 
tially increased effort must be launched to meet special 
problems of the poor in the areas of health, education, 
housing and personal adjustment. Particularly, in- 
creased and improved opportunities for education 
must be made available for the children of the poor 
if the cycle of poverty is to be broken. 

The war on poverty requires a vast increase in the 
quantity and improvement in the quality of education, 
health care, low-cost public housing, consumer coun- 
seling and personal guidance services for the members 
of low-income families. Without such efforts, their 
avenues toward higher living standards will also be 
blocked. 

Improvement in the educational opportunities 
available to the children of low-income families, in- 
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The President's Message on raven tent 5 babor's Response 


, President Johnson: 


“| Because it is right, because it is is wine. ant - 
> ; 


because, for the first time in our history 
possible to conquer poverty, I submit, for the 
consideration of the Congress and the oe: 
the Sains Opportunity Act of 1964... . 

e “First, we will give high priority tw helping 
young Americans who lack skills, who have not 
completed their education or who cannot com- 
plete it because they are too poor. . | 

“I therefore recommend: the creation of a 
Job Corps, a Work-Training Program and a 
Work-Study Program... . i 

@ “Second, through a new Community Ac- 
tion Program we intend to strike at poverty at 
its source—in the streets of our cities and on the 
farms of our countryside among the very young 
and the impoverished old. 

“This program asks men and women through- 
out the country to prepare long-range plans for 
the attack on poverty in their own local com- 
munities. ... 

@ “Third, I ask for the authority to recruit 
and train skilled volunteers for the war against 
poverty. : 

@ “Fourth, we intend to create new opportu- 
nities for certain hard-hit groups to break out of 
the pattern of poverty. 

“Through a new program of loans and guar- 
antees we can provide incentives to those who 
will employ the unemployed. 

“Through programs of work and retraining 
for unemployed fathers and mothers we can 
help them support their families in dignity while 
preparing themselves for new work. 

“Through funds to purchase needed land, or- 
ganize cooperatives and create new and adequate 


se farms Se can help those oot ee Hie on 


wot become a series of “ous c dinsted a 


unrelated efforts—that it perish me lack of jead- 4 


ership and direction. 


“Therefore, this bill creates, in the Bxstutive - 
Office of the President, a new Office of Economic 


Its Director will ‘be my p 


Chief of ‘Staff for the war against tony L | 
intend to appoint Sargent Shriver to this PO... 
“This i nacion at Economic ae 7 e) pan : 


Thre te progr ms the protect ae OF povert 


migrant farm workers, a food stamp program 


for the needy, coverage for millions not now. 
protected by a minimum wage, new and expanded 


hospital insurance for the elderly, “protection. for. 


every Aimedear ‘child, will give a new nee nes . | 
knowledge to the children of the poor. 

“I ask immediate action on all these pro- 
grams... . : 


President Meany, for labor: 


“We congratulate the President for his elo- 
quent statement in support of a national war on 
poverty. | 

“We are especially gratified that he is deter- 
mined to strike at the causes of poverty, not 
merely the consequences. 

“We are sure the President recognizes that tie 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, imaginative 
and vastly important though it is, cannot by it- 
self achieve his—and the nation’s—objectives. 

“To describe it briefly, the act would create 
work and educational opportunities for the young 
people most in need of both. It would stimulate 
anti-poverty programs at the community level, 
both urban and rural. And it would enhance the 
opportunities for small business. 

“All these are praiseworthy. But in order to 
create adequate economic opportunities for the 
35 million Americans who now live in poverty, 
much more is required. To name only a few of 
the pending items: 

“The accelerated public works program, which 
will soon expire along with the 200,000 jobs it 
currently provides, should be renewed with a $2 
billion appropriation. 

“The protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act—the wage-hour law—should be extended 
to millions who are now excluded from it; and 
the minimum wage itself should be raised to $2 
an hour. 

“Hospital insurance for the aged, so long de. 
layed, should promptly be made a part of the 
social security system. The food-stamp pro- 
gram should be broadened. 

“Realistic federal standards should be insti- 
tuted for the federal-state unemployment com- 
pensation system, which no longer approaches 
its stated purpose of tiding over the jobless. 


“Stepped-up housing and urban renewal pro- | 


grams, plus aid to mass transit, should be u 


taken to stem the deterioration of ‘metropolitan " 
centers. | 


“The study of automation, already proposed : 


by the President, should be <—e ps Ae 
interim measures to assist its victims. 

“Such steps as these, we are sure, are con- 
templated by the President as part of his bce makg 
commitment’ to the fight against the nation’s 
most dangerous domestic — 
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cluding federal aid for school construction and exten- 
sion of free public education to the college level, must 
be viewed as basic public investments in the nation’s 
future. Through supplemental federal aid for school 
districts where the need is greatest, the spread of 
junior colleges, substantial increases in the availability 
and amount of college scholarships and revival of 
the National Youth Administration idea of the 1930s, 
greater educational opportunities for these children 
can be achieved, the cycle of poverty can be broken 
and the entire nation can be enriched. 


Successful war against poverty will automatically 
do more for American Negroes than for the popula- 
tion as a whole because they are such a disproportion- 
ately large part of our families still in want. But more 
than that, by taking the measures necessary to end 
poverty, we will create the conditions and climate 
that will enable us to end more quickly the ugly fact of 
discrimination in American life. 

Action to achieve employment opportunities at 
decent wages for all Americans able and willing to 
work must be viewed as the primary underpinning of 
the anti-poverty program. This is true not only because 
SO many impoverished families have a member who 
is, or could be, employed and the possession of a 
decent job is the best way to raise their income status 
and personal dignity. In addition, the restoration of a 
full employment, maximum-production economy is 
also of paramount importance because, as we rapidly 
raise our national income by effectively utilizing now- 
wasted resources, America will be even more able to 
meet the social costs of its anti-poverty crusade on 
every front. 

Moreover, achievement of sustained full employ- 
ment depends on success in rapidly reducing the preva- 
lence of poverty. The expansion of jobs requires 
raising the buying power of the millions of low-income 
families since they are a vast potential market for the 
goods and services the economy can produce. 


President Johnson’‘s pledge to lead the nation in 
unconditional war on poverty lays down a long over- 
due challenge to the conscience of the American 
people. Already substantial public interest has been 
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aroused but, if we really mean to wage this war, vic- 
tory will not come easily. Offensives must be mounted 
on many fronts. Long-entrenched attitudes must 
change. A vast amount of effort and money will have 


to be expended. 
| aleeaiiamas 


Poverty 1n Plenty 


Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., as 
part of its 175th anniversary program, sponsored a 
seminar in January on the topic, “Poverty in Plenty.” 
Following are excerpts from the comments of Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal and Michael Harrington. Myrdal, 
author of “An American Dilemma’ and “Challenge 
to Affluence,” is Professor of International Economics 
at Stockholm University. Harrington is the author of 
“The Other America—Poverty in the United States.” 


Gunnar Myrdal: 


“, . What America -needs is a Marshall Plan to 
eradicate poverty in the nation. This is a moral im- 
perative. At the same time, the unemployed, the under- 
employed and the now unemployables are America’s 
biggest wastage of economic resources. 

“Moreover, the poor represent a suppressed demand 
which needs to be released in order to support a steady 
and rapid growth of American production. 

“. . In America today, the goals of social justice 
and economic progress thus are not only compatible. 
Indeed, a rapid and steady economic growth is im- 
possible without mobilizing the productive power of 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor and 
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the poor and, at the same time, clothing their unfilled 
needs with effective demand. 

“The existence of mass poverty in the midst of 
plenty is a heavy drag on the entire economy... . Be- 
sides the 4 million unemployed there are the workers 
who are only part-time employed, those who have 
given up seeking work and all the underemployed. 

“ . . it is a hopeless task to do anything in the way 
of improving the quality of the young without at the 
same time lifting the poor out of poverty. Otherwise 
the vicious circle will not be broken. If we transfer the 
needs of the poor into effective demand, it will permit 
more automation with less displacement of labor. 


“The additional means to accomplish the eradi- 
cation of poverty is, of course, direct redistribution 
of incomes. The reforms of this type which are needed 
in America include a redirection of agricultural policy 
to aid the petty farmers, tenants and agricultural work- 
ers—at the same time as the application of vigorous 
policies to retrain them and assist them to move out 
of the unproductive lines of work where they are now; 
the extension of minimum wages in many fields where 
they are now not applied though very badly needed; 
a change of the taxation system so that it is not as now 
regressive in the lower income brackets; redirection 
of the so-called urban renewal to provide also new 
housing for the poor who are driven out; the provision 
of more and better facilities for the poor, which implies 
also the building of hospitals and the training of nurses 
and doctors on a larger scale; the broadening and 
increase of the social security system for the unem- 
ployed, the families with many children, particularly 
those without a husband and a father and, in particu- 
lar, the aging. 

‘“, . what’s needed in modern society is social in- 
surance, social security schemes which give to all the 
people, whether they are employed or not, whether 
they belong to trade unions or not, to the whole 
people, including the farmers and the peasants. .. . In 
these fields, America is still lagging far behind when 
compared with the most advanced among the other 
rich countries and I stress this. 

“. . a common characteristic of all these reforms 
mentioned, directed at raising the quality of the labor 
force and eradicating poverty in the midst of plenty, 
is that this increased expenditure will be public ex- 
penditure. 

“Moreover, even at a future time when poverty is 
gone, when there is no or little unemployment or 
underemployment so that many of these expenditures 
will decrease or fall away, nevertheless it is clear that 
...arelatively much larger part of the nation’s needs 
will have to be met by collective means. 


‘In the future society toward which we are moving, 
where, as I said, our productive efforts will increasingly 
have to be devoted to care of human beings, health, 
education, research and culture, and even materially 
making our local communities more effective instru- 
ments for living and working, the public expenditures 
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WHO ARE THE POOR? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES 
WITH TWO OR MORE PERSONS, 
INCOME UNDER $3,000 — 1962* 


EMPLOYED OR 
SEEKING WORK 


99% are headed by a person 
in the labor force 


BROKEN FAMILIES 
25% have no male head 


NONWHITE 


22% are Negroes or other 
nonwhites 


UNDEREDUCATED 

61% are headed by’a person 
with 8th grade schooling 
or less 


AGED 
34% are headed by a person 
65 or older 


CHILDREN 
11.4 million children live 
in poor families 


* MANY POOR FAMILIES HAVE TWO OR MORE 
OF THESE CHARACTERISTICS 
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will be an ever larger part of our total expenditure. | 

“.. . the raising and stabilization of the growth 
rate of the national economy, which is the precon- 
dition for the success of all these reforms, does not 
come about by itself but only by deliberate public 
policy directed at expansion and steadily maintained 
expansion. 

“Such a policy meets a forceful inhibition in the 
American milieu with inherited patterns based on a 
dislike of public expenditure and state interference. 

“ , . As the effects are so serious . . . (with high 
level unemployment and a low growth rate), it is of 
utmost importance that this inhibition be overcome 
by popular public education. 

“The blame is often unjustly placed on Congress, 
and there are elements of inertia as we know in Con- 
gress, but mainly Congress, of course, reflects public 
opinion. ... 

. . In economic terms, what matters is not a bal- 
anced budget but a balanced economy that permits 
both economic progress and social justice—two goals 
which, as I pointed out, converge. 

“ _. Aside from economic relations, America cannot 
afford to remain in the present world the one rich 
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LOW WAGES 
REINFORCE POVERTY 


OVER 12 MILLION AMERICAN WORKERS EARN 
LESS THAN $1.50 PER HOUR (JUST $3,000 
PER YEAR—IF EMPLOYED FULL TIME) 
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FARM WORKERS 


DOMESTIC WORKERS 


RETAIL WORKERS 


RESTAURANT WORKERS 


FACTORY WORKERS 


LAUNDRY WORKERS 


HOSPITAL WORKERS 


90¢ per hour ($1,000 per year — if employed full 
time) 


country which has the highest rate of unemployment, 
which has the worst and biggest slums, which is least 
generous in giving economic security to its old people, 
its children, its sick and its invalids. 

“The Americans are not a cynical people, I always 
like to stress. The fact that reforms in the interest of 
social justice are equally needed for economic progress 
is also more and more commonly understood and will 
zive strength to the moral imperative. 


“I foresee with certainty a fundamental change in 
American attitudes to the problems we are discussing 
at this conference. . This conference itself is a 
component, a little drop in the big stream of this move- 
ment towards a more liberal and expansionary public 
policy in America. This I feel deeply convinced of. 

“, . To eradicate poverty in America, or merely to 
bring down unemployment considerably, is a time- 
consuming business which will not be accomplished 
except over a number of years. 

“But this only stresses the urgency to start on this 
road as soon as possible and to start in a radical 
fashion. In fact, every year and every month that 
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unemployment is high and poverty is great increases 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

“But when once the movement has begun and has 
got momentum, it will swell. Financially, it will then 
imply public expenditures that amount to very much 
more than the one billion set out in the plans for the 


coming budget... .” 


Michael Harrington: 

“. . A war against poverty in the United States is 
going to involve the expenditure of public funds. It is 
going to involve money. And there is no issue in the 
nation which is as political as that. 

“One of the political problems of the war against 
poverty is that we will never win it unless we confront 
. . . the coalition of Dixiecrats and conservative Re- 
publicans who have either dominated or tremendously 
influenced the Congress of the United States ever since 
a See 

“, . in talking about a war against poverty it is 
necessary to understand the profound and strong and 
monied institutions in the United States which have a 
stake in.the maintenance of poverty or, if you want to 
put it more delicately, who are opposed to those only 
programs which will abolish poverty. 

“TI mean to say, for example, that the American 
Medical Association’s position on medicare and health 
insurance generally is a position in favor of the main- 
tenance of poverty in the United States and there is 
no other way to characterize it because the poor can’t 
get that medical care. 

“T will include in my list the Farm Bureau, the tax 
cut conservatives, certain tremerdous elements of the 
business community, the racist and the real estate 
lobbies which in general plan our cities. 

“Therefore, in developing the idea that this is a 
political struggle, I think we have to understand those 
of us who wish to abolish poverty are against power- 
ful institutions. It is not a sentimental question. 


“‘On our side, so to speak, there are in the main: 
the civil rights movement, which cannot possibly win 
equality without social and economic change in the 
United States, for the issue of public accommodation 
is more and more going to become a second-rate issue 
and the issue of jobs and housing and education the 
first-rate issue; the best of the American trade union 
movement; the liberal movement and the best of our 
religious movement. 

“.. . I think we have to realize that the problem 
of poverty is a national problem and that it will re- 
quire national planning . . . (through federal stand- 
ards, priorities and budgets). 

**, . . the crucial problem, it seems to me, in terms 
of the immediate politics of poverty in the United 
States . . . is to change the Congress. . . . That has 
to be the political focus. .. . 

“., . this coalition of Dixiecrats and conservative 
Republicans is in a sense the congressional ‘kingpin’ 
of all . . . of the political forces in the United States 
who sincerely, unwittingly but cruelly, support the 
maintenance of poverty... .” 
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The aim of organized labor’s campaign for a reduc- 
tion of working hours is clear, simple and direct—to 
spread job opportunities and reduce unemployment. 

Unemployment is America’s number one domestic 
problem. It is undermining the nation’s strength, 
poisoning race relations and creating difficulties in 
labor-management relationships. . 

There is no one-shot cure-all for this serious and 
growing problem. The tax cut adopted in March 1964 
will lift economic activities and prevent the onset of a 
1964 recession. But the tax cut alone cannot reduce 
joblessness to a minimum and keep it there. Addition- 
al measures are required, such as a great increase in 
public works programs, extension of federal minimum 
wage coverage to millions of unprotected, low-wage 
workers and an increase in the minimum wage to $2 
an hour. 

Reduction of working hours and an increase in the 
Overtime premium to discourage employers from 
scheduling overtime work are elements of the needed 
series of measures to increase employment and ease 
the growing job displacement that results from auto- 
mation. : 

The facts are plain. Unemployment has been rising 
since 1953. In the ten years, 1953-63, the number of 
unemployed workers more than doubled—from less 
than 2 million to more than 4.2 million. Even in 1963, 
a generally prosperous year for most Americans—with 
booming business profits and dividend payments to 
stockholders—unemployment continued to rise. 

Actually, the unemployment situation is more seri- 
ous than most people realize. In 1963 there were 4.2 
million unemployed or 5.7 percent of the civilian labor 
force. There were also 2.3 million additional workers 
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who were compelled to work part-time because full- 
time work was not available to them. In addition, 
about 1 million to over 2 million men and women 
were neither employed nor counted as unemployed 
since they had given up seeking work because of the 
lack of job opportunities. 

When these figures are added up, it is estimated 
that about 8 percent or more of available work-time in 
1963 was lost as a result of insufficient job opportu- 
nities and part-time work. 

This is the record of the ten-year period, 1953-63: 

@ The civilian labor force increased 8.9 million; 

® But total employment rose 6.6 million; 

@ The number of unemployed increased 2.3 mil- 
lion; 

@ As a percent of the labor force, the number of 
unemployed jumped from 2.9 percent to 5.7 
percent. 

Jobs were provided for only about three-quarters of 
the increase in the labor force. But the record is con- 
siderably worse than these bare figures indicate. 

Much of the increase in employment was in part- 
time work. Moreover, there is the hidden unemploy- 
ment of workers who are discouraged and have given 
up seeking jobs. 


During the past ten years, most major parts of the 
economy declined or failed to show adequate growth: 
@ Farm employment dropped 1.7 million between 
1953 and 1963. Hundreds of thousands of farm- 
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ers, farm laborers and their families left the rural 
areas in futile search of work in the cities; 
@ Factory production and maintenance jobs fell 
~ 1.5 million; 
Railway jobs declined by over 500,000; 
Mining employment dropped more than 200,000; 
There were small job declines in the telephone 
industry and in electric and gas utilities. 


While nearly 4 million jobs disappeared in these 
key sectors of the economy between 1953 and 1963, 
there was an insufficient rise of employment in other 
parts of the economy. 

The number of jobs in the federal government in- 
creased only slightly. 

In contract construction, employment rose 376,000 
between 1953 and 1956. Despite the great increase in 
construction since 1956, employment moved up only 
about 31,000 by 1963. 

Jobs in the services—such as hotels, laundries, 
restaurants and hospitals—increased 2.4 million. And 
the employment rise in retail and wholesale trade 
was 1.6 million. Much of this rise in employment was 
in part-time work at considerably lower wages than in 
manufacturing, mining and the railroads where jobs 
dropped sharply. 

There was a rise of over 950,000 non-production 
jobs in manufacturing—scientists, engineers, techni- 
cians, executives, supervisors, sales personnel and 
clerical employes—which meant very few alternative 
job opportunities for displaced factory workers. 

In finance, insurance and real estate, employment 
increased 720,000—mostly clerical and sales jobs 
which were of little assistance to displaced farmers, 
factory workers, miners and railroad workers. 


The sharpest employment increase was in state and 
local government employment which rose 2.8 million 
—mostly in school systems. These are jobs for which 
few displaced workers were qualified by education, 
skill or training. 

The increase of about 1 million in the number of 
household workers and self-employed people in non- 
farm activities—such as doctors, lawyers and shop- 
keepers—offered very few fulltime job opportunities 
for displaced wage and salary workers. Moreover, 
these types of employment can provide only a very 
small part of the new gainful job opportunities needed. 
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While total employment rose 8.9 million in the dec- 
ade 1953-63, the net increase of fulltime employment 
was essentially in state and local government jobs 
which rose 2.8 million. The net job increase in private 
industry was in part-time work. After accounting for 
the increased employment in government jobs and in 
private, non-profit institutions—such as private schools 
and hospitals, churches and religious institutions—it 
is clear there were fewer fulltime jobs in private, profit- 
making businesses in 1963 than in 1953. 


These shocking trends of the past ten years occurred 
when the labor force was growing by about 890,000 
per year. However, those who were born after the 
end of World War II, when the birth rate moved up, 
are now becoming adults. Between 1963 and 1970, 
the labor force is expected to increase 1.4 million a 
year—approximately 50 percent faster than in the past 
decade. And if jobs are provided for only three- 
quarters of these new additions to the labor force, 
unemployment will continue to rise. One analyst, 
Professor A. J. Jaffe of Columbia University, has 
estimated that if job growth in the 1960s is no better 
than in the 1950s, unemployment in 1970 will be about 
9 million—11 percent of the labor force or approxi- 
mately double the present level of unemployment. 


But the problem for the future is much greater than 
merely the accelerated growth of the labor force— 
which is a big enough problem in itself. An even 
greater problem is the continuing spread of automation 
—not only in manufacturing, mining and the railroads, 
but into offices, warehouses and retail stores as well. 
Output per manhour of work is rising at a rapid rate. 

The pace of rising productivity is revealed in Labor 
Department reports that output per manhour in the 
total private economy increased 3.5 percent a year 
between 1960 and 1963 compared to an average rate 
of 3 percent a year between 1947 and 1960. 

These striking increases in the efficiency of produc- 
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tion explain how it has been possible for production 
to rise substantially in the last few years with only a 
slow improvement in employment. They also go a 
long way towards explaining the increase in profit 
margins and the sharp boost in corporate profits during 
the same period. 


The pace of increasing productive efficiency is step- 
ping up. From an average annual rate of less than 2 
percent before 1919, the rate of productivity advance 
in the total private economy moved up to 2.2 percent 
a year between 1919 and 1947 and to 3 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1960. The annual rate since 1960 
has been 3.5 percent. 

Thanks to automation, there are now machines 
that can remember, apply logic and arrive at conclu- 
sions. There are machines that inspect the products 
they are turning out, reject them if they don’t meet 
the required standards and correct their own errors. 
There are even machines that change their own parts 
when they break down or wear out. 

Yet true automation is still in its infancy. There 
is every reason to believe that far more sweeping 
changes are just ahead. The huge resources being 
poured into research and development have systema- 
tized the whole process of technological change so 
that discovery and innovation are no longer being left 
to chance alone. And special efforts are being made 
to speed up the diffusion and application of existing 
technological know-how. 

Rising productivity may be either an enormous 
blessing or a source of great trouble and hardship. 
It can mean a higher standard of living and more 
leisure for all. On the other hand, if there is a failure 
to adopt the proper policies, it can mean widespread 
labor displacement, rising unemployment, heightened 
social tensions and a general weakening of the fabric 
of American society. In the last decade, the spread of 
automation has been accompanied by labor displace- 
ment and rising unemployment. 

Automation, like every development of whatever 
kind, must be measured by certain standards. Does 
it serve the general welfare? Does it contribute to 
the pursuit of happiness—not just of those who own 
the machines, but of all? If it fails these tests, it is 
indefensible. 

Automation need not and should not fail. But if 
it is to avoid that failure, American society—including 
the government—must adapt to the realities. 


The No. 1 reality is the need for jobs. The increas- 
ing impact of automation and the accelerating growth 
of the labor force, on top of the present high level of 
unemployment, add up to the need for 4 million to 
4.5 million additional job opportunities each year 
from now. until 1970. America requires more than 
80,000 new job opportunities every week through the 
remainder of the 1960s to reduce unemployment to a 
minimum and keep it there. : 

An essential part of the effort to meet America’s job 
needs is a reduction of working hours. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the 40-hour week. 
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THE SLOWDOWN IN HOURS REDUCTION 
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It has been enshrined as one of the New Deal’s achieve- 
ments and deserves its position in history. 

But the 40-hour week had no such aura of sanctity 
when it first came along. In the 1930s, the 40-hour 
week was simply regarded as an improvement over the 
50-hour week or the 44-hour week which were then 
so common. As a matter of fact, there were some very 
distinguished Americans, some of whom are still in 
public life, who thought, even 30 years ago, that 40 
hours was too conservative a goal. A bill introduced 
by the distinguished Associate Justice of the Supreme 


Court, Hugo Black, then a senator, called for the 30- 


hour week. 


A look at the history of the American workweek 
shows that on the basis of past performance another 
reduction is already overdue. For example, from 1900 
to 1940, the average workweek shrank four or five 
hours a decade. Since 1940 it has been cut only 
three hours, even allowing for paid vacations and 
holidays. 

The argument has been made that a 35-hour week 
would cut down the nation’s productive power at a 
time when it is most needed. 

The question is not less production but more pro- 
duction sustained by greater purchasing power stem- 
ming from higher employment in America. 

In calling for a shorter workweek, labor is calling 
for more total hours of work, not less. The whole 
idea behind a reduction of working hours is to increase 
employment. 

A cut in the workweek alone is not a panacea for 
the unemployment problem. But neither is a tax cut 
alone, nor public works programs alone, nor a more 
liberal monetary policy alone. 

The present unemployment problem—and the dan- 
gerous rise in joblessness on the horizon—can be ef- 
fectively tackled only by simultaneous actions on a 
variety of fronts. And spreading job opportunities 
through a reduction of working hours is one of them. 

Labor’s goal is full employment and, in keeping 
with the obligations of the Employment Act of 1946, 
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it should be the goal of the government as well. It 
is obvious, however, that full employment within the 
framework of the present 40-hour standard workweek 
is becoming an increasingly remote dream. And work- 
‘ers cannot live on dreams alone. 


Double Time for Overtime 


_ Let’s take a look at the proposal to increase the 
premium penalty pay on overtime work from time and 
a half to double time. 

The present statutory premium, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, was adopted 25 years ago. It 
was written into law to discourage the scheduling of 
overtime work so as to provide additional employment 
opportunities. Twenty-five years ago, an overtime 
penalty of time and a half was adequate for that pur- 
pose. It is much less effective today. 

Time and a half is not as costly to the employer 
as it might seem at first. The increased volume of 
production in the overtime hours reduces the employ- 
er’s Overhead costs per unit—the greater volume is 
spread over the fixed overhead costs. 

But more than that, the cost of hiring additional 
workers has increased. Through both legislation and 
collective bargaining, various fringe benefit costs have 
been added to the employment-cost package, which 
varies with the number of workers employed rather 
than with the number of manhours worked. In bal- 
ancing out these additional costs against overtime, 
many employers apparently believe that overtime is 
cheaper. 

There has been a tendency, therefore, for many 
employers to work their present employes overtime 
rather than to increase employment. This has created 
the paradox of substantial overtime in a period when 
millions of workers are jobless and when millions more 
are compelled to work part-time because fulltime jobs 
are not available. 


Consider the data published by the U. S. Department 
of Labor on overtime work by production and main- 
tenance workers in manufacturing—the only sector for 
which precise figures are available. 

In 1962, nearly 7 percent of the hours worked by 
manufacturing production and maintenance workers 
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were overtime hours. This overtime totalled 34.7 


million hours a week, the equivalent of 870,000 full- 


time jobs at 40 hours a week. In 1963, the amount of 
overtime hours was approximately the same. 

These figures, of course, do not reflect the overtime 
of non-production workers in manufacturing—the 
growing body of white-collar and technical employes. 
By the same token, they exclude the large amounts of 
overtime worked in non-manufacturing industries. 

Although we do not know the precise amount of 
overtime hours worked outside of manufacturing, we 
do know from the Labor Department that in 1962 
more than 40 hours a week were worked by 39 per- 
cent of the wage and salary workers in wholesale and 
retail trade, by 27 percent of those in service and 
finance, by 28 percent in transportation and public 
utilities and by 26 percent in construction. 


An increase in the overtime penalty from time and 
a half to double time would increase the employers’ 
costs of scheduling overtime work. It would discourage 
them from scheduling such overtime and provide an 
incentive for business firms to hire additional workers. 

It is not possible to make any precise estimate of 


‘the number of additional jobs that would result from 


an increase of the overtime premium to double time. 
In the first place, we lack detailed data on overtime 
work in non-manufacturing industries; and second, 
some overtime is obviously unavoidable and would 
be worked even at double time. 

It is most unlikely that unavoidable overtime ac- 
counts for more than a relatively small portion—per- 
haps 20 percent of all of the overtime worked. Even 
if we assume that double time for overtime would 
eliminate only half of factory overtime work, the 
hiring of new workers for the remaining portion would 
have meant about 450,000 additional factory jobs in 
1962 and 1963. It also would have meant several hun- 
dred thousand more jobs in non-manufacturing. 

Of course, to make the double-time penalty fully 
effective, the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act needs to be extended to millions of workers who 
are excluded from the law’s protection. A Labor De- 
partment survey showed that some 70 percent of the 
wage and salary workers who put in more than 40 
hours a week in May 1963 did not receive premium 
pay for overtime work. These, of course, were people 
not covered by the federal wage-hour law. 

A raise in the penalty to double time, coupled with 
extended coverage of the wage-hour law, would in 
itself create as many as a million jobs—about 450,000 
in factories and approximately a similar number in 
non-manufacturing activities. 

But even more sweeping results would come from 
a general cut in the workweek itself, with no loss of 
weekly earnings. 


Job Boost From Cutting Hours 


Many sincere questions are asked about this pro- 
posal to cut working hours. What effect would it 
really have on employment? How much would it cost? 
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There are no precise answers, but there are reliable 
estimates. 

As to employment, the answer depends in large 
part on how much the workweek is shortened, how 
widely the reduction is applied—and on what other 
economic developments accompany it. Hours reduc- 
tion will not take place in a vacuum; its effects neces- 
sarily are linked to whatever else is occurring before, 
during and after the reduction. 

There is wide recognition, particularly at the indi- 
vidual plant level, that cutting working hours will help 
prevent layoffs of workers—“cutting hours means less 
cutting of men.” It will surely reduce or eliminate 
labor displacement. How effectively it does this de- 
pends largely on the pace of productivity changes and 
on trends in sales. 

The extent to which it will lead to new hiring de- 
pends on such factors as management’s judgment 
about future needs for labor and the level and trend 
of. sales for the company’s products. 

But, typically, a company that reduces its workweek 
by several hours ordinarily will have to hire additional 
workers if it wants to maintain or increase production. 


The pivotal question, of course, is to what extent 
shorter hours will be a dynamic new force for the 
expansion of employment in the nation as a whole. 
Although no precise answers can be offered, some 
rough statistical estimates may be useful. 

Consider this calculation. Total employment of 
non-agricultural wage and salary workers was 55.8 
million in 1962. Many of these workers, 14.3 million, 
were on work schedules of under 40 hours for vari- 
ous reasons. This left 41.5 million on workweeks of 
40 hours or longer. 

For every hour cut from the workweek of this full- 
time wage and salary force, the number of new em- 
ployes required to provide the same total of work- 
hours is roughly 1 million. If 2% hours were cut 
from the workweek, the number of additional em- 
ployes needed at a 37!4-hour week, to maintain the 
same total work-hours, would be about 2.5 million. 
A cut to a 35-hour week would add 5 million jobs. 

There obviously are many practical limitations in 
such calculations. Even a general reduction of work- 
ing hours would probably exclude some groups of 
wage and salary workers. The number of new hires 
would be reduced to the extent that some companies 
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made up lost hours by putting part-time workers back 
on fulltime or by working the present force overtime. 
Another limitation on hiring is that reduced hours of 
present employes are not always directly replaceable 
by new employes. 


But other factors would make for even greater hir- 
ing. To the extent that new hiring occurs, for ex- 
ample, it would quickly increase the economy’s sales 
and touch off additional production and hiring. 

Even if the calculation of an hour’s cut to 1 mil- 
lion new jobs is an overstatement, it demonstrates 
the great potential of a shorter week as a force for 
greater employment. 

A more conservative and realistic estimate of the 
employment impact of cutting working hours is about 
500,000 additional jobs for each one-hour general 
reduction of the workweek. A cut in the workweek 
to 38 hours would add about 1 million jobs; a reduc- 
tion to a 35-hour week would result in an additional 
2.5 million jobs. 

In summary, then, reduction of working hours with- | 
out curtailment of weekly pay is an important tool to 
spread employment. A substantial cut of working 
hours, without loss of weekly earnings, would have a 
profound and beneficial effect on the nation’s top 
domestic problem—unemployment. 


Shorter Workweek Not Costly 


Now as to costs. This issue arises because the pro- 
posed reduction of hours is linked with the need to 
maintain weekly pay. A reduction in working hours, 
accompanied by a corresponding reduction of weekly 
wages, would be self-defeating; it would depress con- 
sumer buying power and sales. To maintain weekly 
earnings while the number of working hours is cut re- 
quires an increase in hourly wages. 

If the workweek were cut from 40 hours to 35, i 
would require a 14.3 percent increase in hourly wages 
to provide the same weekly pay. If the hours reduc- 
tion were to 3714 per week, the needed hourly in- 
crease would be 6.7 percent. 

Here are the figures for various workweeks: 


Cut from 40 Percentage Rise in Hourly Wages 
hours to: To Maintain Same Weekly Pay 
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To the employer, the increased cost of cutting work- 
ing hours, without reducing weekly pay, is essentially 
similar to an increase in hourly wages. 

The employer is primarily interested in his unit 
costs—not in hourly wage rates. To the extent that 
productivity increases, it offsets all or part of the rise 
in hourly wages and the unit labor cost may actually 
remain the same or even decline. 

For example, factory workers have received wage 
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and fringe benefit increases since 1958. But the out- 
put per manhour of production and maintenance 
workers has risen faster than hourly wages and fringe 
benefits. As a result, the unit cost of labor in factory 
production and maintenance has declined since 1958. 


Much of the answer on the issue of cost, therefore, 
boils down to how fast hours go down and how fast 
productivity goes up. 

It is obvious that a reduction of standard working 
hours from 40 to 35 in one fell swoop—requiring a 
14.3 percent increase in hourly wages in one year— 
would boost unit labor costs substantially. Produc- 
tivity for the economy as a whole does not rise that 
rapidly, although the spread of automation does, some- 
times, result in such spectacular bursts in individual 
plants or companies. 

If the reduction of working hours is spread out 
over a number of years, however, the needed increase 


‘in hourly wages can be absorbed without a general 


rise in unit labor costs or pressures on the price level. 
Since productivity in the total private economy has 
risen at an average yearly rate of 3.2 percent in the 
postwar period—and 3.5 percent a year since 1960— 
the American economy can absorb, without pro- 
hibitive difficulty, a substantial cut in working hours 
that is spread out over several years. 

It also should be recalled that direct labor costs are 
only one element of costs. There are many others— 
depreciation of plants and machines, power, raw ma- 
terials and numerous overhead items. In addition, 
there are profits. Although labor costs as a share of 
the sales dollar vary from one company to another, 
the direct labor costs of the average company (in- 
cluding management and executive salaries and fringe 
benefits) are only about one-quarter of the sales dol- 
lar. A small rise in unit labor costs, therefore, can 
usually justify, at best, only a tiny rise in the price of 

a company’s products. 


There are other factors that affect the employers’ 
ability to cut the workweek without great hardships. 
If working hours are cut in a period of rising sales, 
the growing volume of production would result in 
reduced overhead costs per unit. Moreover, the re- 
duction of working hours in itself may spur employers 
to cut costs by improving their general efficiency. In 
addition, if the reduction of working hours takes place 
at a time of high and rising profits, as at present, all 
or part of any possible increase in unit labor costs can 
be absorbed out of profits. 

Among the various factors that influence the econ- 
omy’s ability to absorb the cost-effects of a reduction 
of working hours are the following: 

1. The rate of rising productivity. The greater 
the rate of productivity advance, the more readily 
higher hourly wage costs can be offset. The increas- 
ing momentum of technological and scientific advances 
that displaces labor also is bringing about increased 
rates of productivity gain—making for reduced unit 
labor costs. 


2. The industry’s cost structure. The significance 
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of labor costs in relation to material, capital and other 


costs is important. In industries whose labor costs 
are a small part of total costs, a substantial increase 
in hourly wages may be readily absorbed. On the 
other hand, where the labor content of the cost struc- 
ture is high, there will be greater difficulty in absorbing 
increases in hourly wages. 

3. The type and extent of changes induced in 
equipment, methods and products. A marked change 
in hours probably will generate special re-examination 
and revision of various practices by management, with 
consequent cost savings. 

4. Demand levels and trends. Increased sales lead 
to expanded production and overhead expenses are 
spread over more units. Such reduction in unit costs 
from a growing sales volume can be a major factor 
in offsetting any increase in unit labor costs. 

5. Rate of use of plant and equipment. The degree 
to which plants and machines are utilized is related 
to the level of sales. If sales are great enough so that 
plant and equipment can be put to more intensive use 
— installation of an additional shift is a major example 
—savings in capital and overhead costs per unit would 
be substantial and would counteract possible upward 
changes in unit labor costs. 

6. Effects on various labor costs. Reductions in 
hours may—by reducing need for layoffs and by im- 
proving attendance, safety and health—create savings 
in costs of unemployment compensation and layoff 
benefits, workmen’s compensation and health and wel- 


fare benefits. 


In addition to these basic cost factors, there are 
other considerations influencing the employers’ finan- 
cial ability to reduce hours with no loss in weekly pay: 

@ Gradualness of hours reduction. A major element 
in the economy’s ability to absorb the cost effects of 
cutting working hours is whether a substantial reduc- 
tion is put into effect fully at one time or spread gradu- 
ally in steps over a period of years. 

@ Profits. To the extent that costs are not fully 
offset by productivity and other savings, they may be 
taken in stride by drawing on profits, particularly in 
highly profitable industries. 

@ Prices. To the extent that increases in hourly 
wages are not offset by productivity and other savings 
or by reducing high profits, higher costs may have to 
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be offset through price increases. Whether any price 
increases would be necessary depends on how the 
other factors work out. Even if price increases are 
necessary in some cases, the required increases result- 
ing from a gradual reduction of working hours would 
be very small. 

Industries which have a high rate of technological 
innovation, a high capital investment per worker and 
expanding markets should readily be able to handle 
substantial hours reductions. Industries with a high 
labor cost content and with declining markets may 
have a greater problem. 


The general state of the economy is obviously of 
crucial importance in many of these cost variables. 
Rapidly rising sales would materially smooth the path 
for shorter hours—and would, by improving employ- 
ment, enable the pace of the reduction to be slower. 

In the past, reductions of working hours helped to 
improve productive efficiency by reducing worker fa- 
tigue. This impact will undoubtedly be less as we 
move below 40 hours, but it may well be present to 
some degree. A reduction of working hours will prob- 
ably tend to raise output per manhour. 

Shorter hours undoubtedly will increase leisure and 
recreational activities. The reduction of working hours 
and the spread of paid vacations and holidays in the 
last 30 years have created new industries, such as 
motels, and have added substantially to others, such 
as the producers of leisure and recreational goods and 
the various industries involved in travel. This trend 
will continue as working hours are reduced in the 
future—adding to jobs and to the general level of 
economic activities. 

In addition, judging from the past, reduced working 
hours will increase educational and cultural activities 
—an important investment in the nation’s future. 

Finally, in considering the issue of cost, it should 
be remembered that unemployment is not without cost 
—unemployment compensation and public assistance, 
for example. Although it is not feasible to attempt a 
breakdown on a company or industry basis, the eco- 
nomic and social costs of unemployment to the com- 
munity—including business—are considerable. To 
the extent that shorter hours help to avoid layoffs and 
to aid in reducing unemployment, they will reduce 
these society-wide expenses and thereby help to fi- 
nance the cost of reducing working hours. 


Shorter Workweeks Are Spreading 


Scheduled workweeks of less than 40 hours are 
much more prevalent today than is generally realized. 
Although a minority practice, they are sufficiently 
widespread across various industries and areas of the 
country to indicate their practical feasibility. 

Available information indicates the proportion of 
wage and salary workers on fulltime weekly schedules 
under 40 hours is somewhat over 10 percent, although 
the total probably does not exceed 15 percent. This 
would mean between 5.5 and 8 million workers. 

A Labor Department study in 1956-7 of 1,800 
major bargaining agreements—covering over 8 million 
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workers—reported about 10 percent of the workers 
on weekly schedules shorter than 40 hours. It added, 
however, that the percentage was actually larger be- 
cause some master agreements, covering multi-plant 
firms, did not reflect shorter workweek schedules | 
written into supplemental local plant agreements. © 

A more recent Labor Department survey of both 
union and non-union conditions in 82 metropolitan 
areas in 1961-62 found over 13 percent of the nearly 
14 million workers included in the survey were on 
schedules shorter than 40 hours. 

The survey findings show that (1) such shorter 
weeks are much more common for office workers 
than for production workers; (2) the most frequent 
shorter-week schedules are 35 and 37% hours and 
(3) the shorter weeks are not peculiar to one or two 
areas or industries, but show up to some extent in 
virtually all areas and in each broad industry sector. 


Here are some specific examples: In New York, 20 
percent of the factory production labor force and 90 
percent of the office and clerical workers are on full- 
time schedules shorter than 40 hours. In Boston, the 
percentages are 12 for production workers, 65 for 
office workers. For Chicago, they are 6 and 41 
percent. In Philadelphia, they are 12 and 55 per-— 
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cent; and in San Francisco, 16 and 37 percent. 

Nationally, over 35 percent of all office workers 
covered by this survey were regularly scheduled for 
less than 40 hours per week. In the industrial north- 
east, the figure was 62 percent—nearly two out of 
three. Eleven percent of the factory workers in the 
northeast had a scheduled workweek under 40 hours. 

Shorter workweeks are fairly common in the ladies’ 
garment industry, in printing, in brewing, in rubber, 
_in construction and in coal mining. Two Labor De- 
partment surveys in 1961 of major service industries 
found notable proportions of their workers also on 
shorter than 40-hour schedules. 

In the ladies’ garment industry, much of the indus- 
try first went on the 35-hour standard in the 1930s, 
with the remainder finally moving to it as a result of 
negotiations in the 1950s. 


The Facts On Moonlighting 


It is often charged that workers who enjoy these 
short weeks use the extra time for moonlighting—that 
is, taking a second job. This is not borne out by the 
facts. Less than 6 percent of the total employed work- 
force is engaged in moonlighting and only about 3.7 
percent of the non-farm workforce holds more than 
one non-farm wage or salary job. 

In testimony before the House Labor Subcommittee 
on the 35-hour workweek, Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, made this point quite clear: 
“The dominant influence in the decision to take an- 
other job,” he said, “has probably been a desire to 
increase—or maintain—family living standards. The 
dual jobholding rates by industry and occupation pro- 
vide little evidence that a shorter scheduled workweek 
on a worker’s primary job is an important factor in 
leading him to take a second job.” The basis for 
Commissioner Clague’s remarks were the Labor De- 
partment’s studies on multiple jobholders. 

Labor Department studies since 1956 indicate that 
the rate of dual jobholding has ranged between a low 
of only 4.5 percent and a high of 5.7 percent of total 
employment. 

- Furthermore, in the last six studies—going back to 
July 1956—the number of non-farm wage and salary 
workers who held down more than one non-farm wage 
or salary job has remained less than 4 percent. 


The issue of dual jobholding should, once and for 
all, be placed in proper perspective. In May 1963, 
according to the Labor Department’s most recent 
study, there were 3.9 million moonlighters—or 5.7 
percent of the nation’s total employment of 69 million. 

Over 25 percent of all moonlighting in 1963 in- 
volved at least one job in agriculture. About 40 per- 
cent of the dual jobholders were self-employed—over 
1 million on their second job and about 350,000 on 
their primary job. Seven years before, in July 1956, 
when the first survey was conducted, there were 3.7 
million moonlighters or 5.5 percent of the employed 
workforce. 

The large proportion of self-employment among 
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moonlighters is significant because of the constant 
refrain that dual jobholders are taking jobs away from 
the unemployed. At least in the case of the over 1 mil- 
lion who are self-employed on their second jobs, this 
is hardly the case. 

The Labor Department study for May 1963 showed 
merely 2.9 million persons with two non-farm jobs. 
Some 2.2 million of these were wage and salary 
workers on both jobs. 

In placing the issue of moonlighting in proper per- 
spective, the amount of time that moonlighters spend 
on their second jobs also must be considered. The 
median number of hours worked on the second job 
by dual jobholders in May 1963 was only 13 hours a 
week. 

From all this, it should be clear that the issue of 
moonlighting has been grossly exaggerated. The basic 
reason for dual jobholding stems from a desire for 
added income and—this is most important—it is 
hardly at all related to a reduction in working hours. 
In fact, several AFL-CIO affiliates which have experi- 
ence with workweeks of less than 40 hours, such as 
the garment, printing, brewery and baking industries, 
have not detected any upturn in the number of mem- 


. bers taking second jobs after their hours were cut. 


Where weekly pay has been maintained when hours 
were reduced, the mere availability of more time off 
has not itself been a major inducement for taking a 
second job. 

There is evidence, on the other hand, that where 
hours have been reduced without maintenance of 
weekly pay, some workers have sought a second job 
to maintain their former income and standard of 
living. 


The Action Needed 


America’s No. 1 domestic problem is unemploy- 


ment. It cries out for solution. And if we fail to 


make real progress in reducing joblessness, this prob- 
lem will grow to the point where it will eat away at 
the very fabric of our society. 

This problem will not simply disappear. It can be 
eliminated only by positive and bold measures to cre- 
ate jobs and to spread employment opportunities. 

There is no simple one-shot panacea to cure unem- 
ployment once and for all. There is no simple gim- 
mick. no single solution, legislative or otherwise. 

The nation needs a series of measures to create 
employment—jobs for those who are unemployed or 
underemployed, jobs for new entrants into the labor 
force and jobs for workers displaced by automation. 

Among such needed measures are an increase in 
the overtime penalty from time and a half to double 
time and a reduction of the standard workweek to 35 
hours. These measures will add job opportunities. 
They will reduce unemployment—particularly if they 
are accompanied by expansionary job-creating meas- 
ures. | 
It is time to move forward—by amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to establish a 35-hour workweek 
and double-time pay for overtime work. 
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The Institute's new school in 


Washington, D. C. 


The Latin Labor Leader— 


Democratic and Dedicated 


by Serafino Romualdi 


The American Institute for Free Labor Development 


was organized to build democracy in the western hemi- 
sphere through strong and free labor unions. The Insti- 
tute is two years old this spring—time to evaluate what 
its education and community development programs 
have accomplished and why, as well as where it 
intends to go in the future. 

The AIFLD opened its doors in June 1962, when 
the first class of Latin American trade union leaders 
assembled in a vacant, street-level store in northwest 
Washington. Their presence was the result of:an edu- 
cation program proposal by Vice President Joseph A. 
Beirne, which was accepted by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council in August 1960. The proposal was sub- 
sequently developed to the point where, in March 
1962, I was asked by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany and Beirne to put the program into action as 
soon as possible. 

Fundamentally, the AIFLD is a projection of the 
AFL-CIO’s keen interest in the development of free 
labor in Latin America and the Caribbean area. 
Organized labor is in a strategic position to influence 
policies which will shape the economic, social and 
political future of the nations in the southern half of 
this hemisphere. 

The old concept of confining organized labor’s 
role to matters pertaining to wages and working con- 
ditions and, above all, fighting against the employer, 
is being supplanted by the new concept of labor as a 
full-fledged partner in a national society, able to work 
constructively with the government as well as with 
the employer, offering to both of them its own contri- 
bution towards making social and economic progress 
feasible and obtainable. 

There was a time when a Latin American labor 
leader’s primary qualification was his ability to sway 
listeners to his point of view through oratory. Today, 
he is becoming a source of constructive contributions 
for the development of the national economy, en- 
abling wage earners to receive a greater share of the 
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ever-growing fruits of their labor. This new type of 
labor leader cannot be improvised. To begin with, 


he must have deep within himself a burning desire — 


to serve his fellow workers and, through them, his 
own country. But he must also acquire a great deal 
of technical knowledge and this requires specialized 
education and intensive study. 

A desirable technical development that can aid the 
emergence of a strong independent labor movement 
in the Latin American countries now going through 
the process of economic and social development re- 
quires an atmosphere of representative democracy in 
which all elements of society are encouraged to 
actively contribute to the general welfare. The con- 
cept of the various economic power elements in a 
free society working together, instead of in opposition, 
has become the most fundamental credo of the 
Institute. The idea of labor and management pulling 
together is seen as a necessity for the continued growth 
of a democratic society. 

In tribute to this concept the Institute was organ- 
ized on the basis of tri-partite participation. American 
industry provides as much support as the affiliated 
unions of the AFL-CIO. The third party is the federal 
government which, through the Alliance for Progress, 
shares in underwriting the cost of the Washington 
program and supplies much of the funds for the 
national Institute programs operating in many Latin 
American countries and the Caribbean. 


When the AIFLD endeavor first began, the program 


consisted only of the training course in Washington. 


The courses and the people chosen to attend them 
were considered in terms of a “multiplier” effect. i.e., 
that the Institute would train those who had a capacity 
for training others. But this approach proved inade- 
quate on two counts. 

In the first place, the Institute was not securing a 
sufficient uniformity in the background experience of 
students to give the courses continuity. Second, the 
Institute was not moving fast enough in enabling 
its trainees to take care of themselves. The Institute 
does not want to entrench itself in these peoples’ 
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native countries, but simply offer them the experience 


gathered in the decades of trade union activity in 
North America and then withdraw to let them move 
their countries forward as they see fit. 

The Board of Trustees felt the best answer to these 
problems would be the establishment of training pro- 
grams in Latin America itself, programs which, as 
soon as possible, would be completely operated by 
local union leaders. 

In the early months of 1963, such programs were 
started in Peru, Colombia and Venezuela. The 
response was so positive that, by the end of the year, 
local programs had been set up in Ecuador, Brazil, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Honduras (for Central America), 
the Dominican Republic, Chile and Uruguay. Other 
education programs were organized in Mexico and 
Jamaica (for the Caribbean area) early in 1964. 

The national education programs vary according 
to. the country. Where conditions were especially 
favorable the Institute was able to establish a national 
center, whose eight to ten week resident program was 
patterned after the Washington school’s fulltime cur- 
riculum. In other countries short-term seminars were 
held in a variety of industrial complexes. At the 
present time the Institute is endeavoring to establish 
both kinds of programs in each country. So far, more 
- than 3,600 men and women have attended these field 
‘program courses. 


Since June 1962, 215 trade unionists have been 
trained in the Washington school alone. Another 34 
are scheduled to begin the seventh AIFLD course in 
April. 

These Institute graduates are already showing their 
strength in many countries. Although, for example, 
“fighting communism” is not the sole purpose of 
AIFLD, its graduates have found in several cases 
that they had to fight it if they were going to continue 
to work for the development of the free labor move- 
ment. Graduates already have been challenged by 
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Communist agitators in Venezuela, British Guiana, 
Honduras, Brazil, Bolivia and Chile. In each case 
the challenges were met head on; the graduates not 
only held their own but eliminated totalitarian ele- 
ments from a number of important unions. 

In August 1963, two graduates were able to bring 
a Honduran union that had been solidly under Com- | 
munist control back into the democratic camp, but 
only after a nine-month fight in which the family of 
one of the men had been savagely beaten in the 
street by known Communist toughs. 

In British Guiana, another graduate used the parlia- 
mentary procedures he had learned in Washington 
to eject an agent of that country’s Marxist prime 
minister from the presidency of the Commercial and 
Clerical Workers’ Union. Incidentally, the Prime 
Minister, Cheddi Jagan, has been so concerned about 
the effect of Institute-trained trade union leaders on 
his attempts to liquidate the country’s free trade union 
movement that he has taken time to attack us, both 
in a letter to the New York Times and in a London 
news conference, for training “local Guianese .. . to 
overthrow my government.” 

In other positive action, a number of Brazilian 
graduates from the Washington school have trained 
their fellow countrymen in short-term seminars reach- 
ing more than 200 people. 


In setting up the several levels of trade union edu- 
cation, the Institute has been able to give its curricu- 
lum a definite hierarchy. The best of those trained 
in the short-term seminars are selected as candidates 
for the resident courses at the national centers. The 
best of the national center graduates further their 
knowledge by attending the Washington school for 
an additional twelve weeks of training. 

Three courses are held in Washington each year, 
training a total of some 100 unionists. Many of these 
men return to their countries to teach in the national 
programs. It is hoped that in the near future, these 
national courses will be entirely in the hands of local 
citizens who were trained in Washington. At the 
present time, Washington graduates are already taking 
part in the direction and administration of the Institute 
programs in the Dominican Republic, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Colombia, Chile, Peru, Bolivia and the Caribbean 
area. 

In Peru, of the 27 men that graduated from the 
first national resident course there, 17 have become 
secretary generals of their unions. 

In Bolivia, one of the Washington graduates is 
serving as second in command of the AIFLD seminars. 

In Colombia, a graduate has become the first 
secretary general of the recently-formed National 
Federation of Oil and Refinery Workers. 


In Washington, the school’s twelve-week program 
is divided into two class groups. The first. devotes 
the full period to studies and field trips to industrial 
centers in the eastern United States. The second group 
(of about ten students) spends several weeks in 
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Washington and then studies in Europe and the 
Middle East in a travel program. 

The Washington-based group covers the following 
subject areas: 

@ American government and democratic institu- 
tions. Traditions and means of a free society, with 
illustrations from the American system; explanation 
of the functioning of the American government. 

@ Labor history and American labor movement. 
Origins and development of present-day American la- 
bor organizations; their role in the democratic process. 
Trade union structure; techniques of organizing. 

e@ International labor. The significance of inter- 
national cooperation and exchange of information by 
labor groups and the roles played by different inter- 
national labor organizations, such as the United Na- 
tions’ International Labor Organization, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
ORIT, its regional arm in the Americas. 

e@ Labor education techniques. Application of the 
techniques of teaching, conducting conferences and of 
audio-visual aids; planning programs and preparing 
labor education seminars; trade union public relations. 

@ Collective bargaining. Labor-management rela- 
tions and the process of collective bargaining. Negoti- 
ation strategy, grievance procedures, union security 
issues and labor-management cooperation. 

e@ Threats to unionism and democracy; commu- 
nism and other forms of totalitarianism. Analysis of 
the strategy and tactics of subversion and its effect 
upon democracy and trade unions. Defense tactics 
and safeguards. 

e@ Labor economics and the economic problems of 
industry and agriculture. Analysis of the functioning 
of the labor market and: its manpower implications 
on wages, employment, unemployment and under- 
employment. Economic effects on industry and agri- 
culture, with special emphasis on problems of develop- 
ing nations. : 

@ Special Latin American issues, including analysis 
of Alliance for Progress, Organization of American 
States and Latin American Free Trade Area. 
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@ Other special issues, including cooperatives, 
workers’ housing, credit unions and community 
development programs. 

@ Role of unions in a modern democratic society. 
The economic, political, social and cultural functions — 
of trade unions in a democratic setting. 


The European travel program began with the first 
class of 1964. 


The class first spends three weeks in the United 


States at the Washington school to acquire a basic 


knowledge of the structure and functions of the United. 


States labor movement and its role in the nation’s 
economy. The students then study for three weeks 


in Israel, two weeks in Italy, two weeks in West. 


Germany. One additional week will be spent in short 
visits to the ILO office in Geneva, to the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
office of the AFL-CIO European Representative in 
Paris and to the ICFTU headquarters in Brussels. 


In Israel, the three-week program is under the 


supervision of Histadrut, the country’s General Con- 
federation of Labor, in conjunction with the Afro- 
Asian Labor Institute in Tel-Aviv. The curriculum 
includes classroom work and field trips, with the 
general objective of observing how a cooperative 
economy can coexist with free enterprise and how 
State-run services can operate in an atmosphere of 
freedom, pragmatic interdependence and competition. 

The program in Italy, worked out in cooperation 
with the Italian Confederation of Labor Unions 
(CISL), consists of one week of lectures at the CISL 
Center for Trade Union Studies in Florence, with a 
field trip to a nearby cooperative center and one 
week of visits and roundtable discussions with labor 
and political leaders in Rome. The main objective 
of the Italian program is to expose the visitors to 
the causes and effects, good or bad, of “trade union 


pluralism” even at the shop level and to the division — 


of the labor movement almost exclusively along polliti- 
cal and ideological lines. 
In West Germany, the travel program is supervised 


The late President Kennedy extended warm welcome to members of Institute's first class at White House rose garden. 
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by the Friedrich Ebert Foundation of Bonn. The 
three main objectives of this program are: 

a) To obtain from the spokesmen of management 
and labor first-hand information on the operation of 
the co-determination policy; 

b) To observe how public services can be operated 
profitably and efficiently regardless of private or public 
ownership; 

c) To bring the visitors to West Berlin, and pos- 
sibly to East Berlin, in order to see for themselves 
the dramatic and ultimate contrast between the worlds 
of democracy and totalitarianism. 

At the end of their European program the partici- 
pants return to Washington, where they rejoin the 
class for a final week of evaluation and exchange of 
information and impressions with their fellow-students 
and the staff before their graduation. 

It should be emphasized that the travel program 
has been initiated on an experimental basis. A review 
of its effectiveness will be made at the end of the 
first year. The program was initiated with the view 
of giving to a specially selected group of young Latin 
American labor leaders a multi-national exposure to 
the problems, structure, functions and achievements 
of democratic labor, thus broadening their horizons 
and experiences in preparation for their future posi- 
tions in their native countries. 


AIFLD education is not restricted to classroom studies 
and related projects but also shows, by example, the 
_ role free trade unionists can play in the development 
of their countries through a social projects program. 

The Institute’s Social Projects Department is spe- 
cifically devoted to assisting workers who are helping 
themselves and in some 15 months of operation has 
provided several examples of just how it can be done. 

In Honduras, the school is complemented by a 
housing project for the workers of the Tela Railroad 
Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company. 
The union had organized its own project and had 
obtained a U.S. Agency for International Development 
loan for construction, on land provided by the com- 
pany as part of a collective bargaining agreement. 


Institute experts were requested to review the program. 
They completely redesigned the house, providing 20 
percent more living space while cutting the cost by 
25 percent down to $2,050 for a three-bedroom home. 


Looking back, the Institute substantially helped the 
union gain its housing, but the initiative lay with the 
local union leaders. It is interesting to note that 
shortly after all U.S. aid to Honduras was stopped 
due to the military coup of October 3, this one pro- 
gram was reinstated on the basis that the people of 
Honduras should not be penalized for a takeover by 
a non-representative government. 

In Mexico City, on the initiative of the Graphic 
Arts Union (newspapers and publishing), the Institute 
is assisting in the construction of the largest housing 
project in the western hemisphere. 

The Social Projects Department has programs in 
nearly every country in Latin America. Although 
most of them relate to housing, there are many 
projects designed for food and consumer cooperatives, 
specialized schools, banks and savings and loans 
associations and other institutions needed for the 
growth of equality in democracy at all levels of 
society. Under this department, the Institute has been 
recognized as a registered voluntary agency of the 
federal government, enabling the use of Latin Ameri- 


can trade unions as distributive outlets for surplus. 


U.S. foodstuffs under Public Law 480. It is important 
to note that under the AIFLD Food for Peace pro- 
gram, unions will be providing a service to the general 
public, not just to organized workers. 


The foreign trade unionists who have worked with 
AIFLD programs, in either the education or the 
social projects fields, are their own men. Many of 
their beliefs differ from ours. They take from the 
Institute only what they themselves feel will benefit 
their fellow countrymen. We offer our experience; 
then they are on their own again. But in the eyes of 
the Institute, and the AFL-CIO, they stand stronger, 
straighter and taller, better able to do the job their 
people expect of them. 


The Blue Collar Scholars 


by Dale G. Brickner 


“It’s sure a long time between commencement 
exercises!” said the President of Steelworkers’ Local 
2937 to the President of Indiana University. With 
that remark, the 44-year-old union man unveiled a 
do-it-yourself mortarboard and placed it on his head. 


. DALE G. BRICKNER is Director of the Resident Labor 


Education Program, Indiana University. 
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The President of Local 2937 was one of 21 gradu- 
ates of Indiana University’s first Resident Labor 
Education Program. Without mortarboards, 19 
Steelworkers from Indiana and Kentucky and a trade 
unionist from Kenya also received Certificates of 
Achievement from I.U. President Elvis J. Stahr on 
the evening of December 13, 1963. | 

These men had spent 12 weeks in the academic 
milieu—seminars, discussions, lectures, reading assign- 
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ments, tests, term papers, library research, stage 
plays, operas and field trips. The founders of the 
program had spent months and years developing a 
curriculum, securing adequate financing and assem- 
bling a staff of teachers and administrators. 


Many of the guests at the commencement exercises 
remembered another occasion, some 27 months 
earlier, when James Robb celebrated his 25th anni- 
versary as Director of USWA District 30. On that 
evening a check for $1,000 was deposited with the 
Indiana University Foundation and earmarked for a 
new resident education program. 

The first step in the development of the program 
came when Chancellor Herman B. Wells, then Presi- 
dent of I.U., appointed an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of four union and four university representa- 
tives. At the same time, a careful analysis of other 
experiments in longterm labor education was pushed 
forward under the supervision of Dr. D. W. Murphy, 
Director of the I.U. Bureau of Industrial and Labor 
Services. 

The national office of the Steelworkers also played 
its part. Both Emery F. Bacon, Director of the De- 
partment of Education, and Thomas Murray, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer, accepted ap- 
pointments to the Advisory Committee. 

One of the most pressing problems facing the 
Advisory Committee was that of providing a sound 
financial base for the program. Indiana University 
initially agreed to underwrite part of the administra- 
tive and instructional costs. The national office of 
the Steelworkers pledged $50,000 over five years. 

The District 30 contribution of $1,000 was aug- 
mented by personal gifts and a $10,000 grant from 
the District’s Welfare and Education Fund. At the 
1962 District 30 conference, delegates voted to pledge 
$2 per member from affiliated local unions. 

Although the gifts and pledges of participating 
organizations were generous, it became evident that 
additional financial support would not only improve 
the quality of the program, but also underwrite a 
larger number of fellowships. Therefore, the Advisory 
Committee decided to approach the Ford Founda- 
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tion for additional funds. In July 1963, the Founda- 
tion made a grant of $85,000 which assured the 
program a sound financial base its first three years. 
This careful planning began to pay dividends on 
September 22, 1963, when the first class arrived on 
the Bloomington campus. Despite a rugged schedule, 
the morale of the men remained high throughout the 
12 weeks. Of equal importance, the faculty was 
unanimous in its opinion that the first class met, and 
frequently surpassed, the academic standards. 


However, the past is merely prelude. As a con- 
trolled experiment in labor education, the program 
may now reach beyond the confines of Indiana and 
Kentucky to involve other districts of the Steelworkers 
and other international unions. In its first year, the 
curriculum, administration and teaching methods 
were carefully evaluated by the University, the union 
and the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, an expert independent agency. The guide- 
lines established by these evaluations must be irans- 
lated into workable modifications of the program. © 

In essence, the 1963 program was only the first 
phase of an experiment designed to find effective ways 
of applying the concepts of liberal education to the 
development of leadership talent in the American 
labor movement. 

To implement its goals, the selection procedures 
of the RLEP emphasize intellectual capacity, indi- 
vidual motivation and union participation. 

These procedures emphasize personal motivation, 
since each applicant must give a substantial amount 
of his time and energy to the application, the tests 
and the interviews. 

In the 1963 program, this procedure resulted in 
the selection of 20 fellowship recipients out of 195 
applicants. Five of the winners were local union presi- 
dents and others occupied positions ranging from 
vice president to shop steward. Of equal importance 
is the fact that the mean intelligence quotient was 117 
and reading and writing scores were about 16 percent 
above the norm. 

Each man selected for the program was awarded 
a scholarship which provided board, room, tuition, 
books and a $100 per week stipend. Almost 70 percent 
of the total cost of the first year of the program was 
borne by Indiana University and the Ford Founda- 
tion. The remaining costs were met by the tuition fees 
paid by the national Steelworkers and District 30. 

The men lived in the Graduate Residence Center, 
where they fraternized with students from many back- 
grounds and many nations. Most of the classes were 
held in a building with special classroom, library and 
coffee-making facilities. 


What was the typical week for the blue-collar 
scholars? At 8 a.m. on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, they appeared for an hour and one-quarter 
session in Labor Studies. During the course of the 
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semester, they studied union history, union structure 
and government, collective bargaining and labor law. 

At the same hour on Tuesday and Thursday, they 
had a class in Social-Economic Goals. There they 
learned something of the origin and development of 
the capitalist system. Of greater importance, they 
began to understand how the economist analyzes 
the problems of economic concentration, agriculture, 
income distribution and economic stability. 


At 1 p.m. on Monday and Wednesday, the men were 
engaged in an active discussion of American politics 
and government. There was plenty of grist for the in- 
tellectual mill, including Charles Hyneman’s “The 
Supreme Court on Trial” and D. W. Brogan’s “Politics 
in America.” 

On Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, the group 
was deep in an analysis of the plot of a novel or 
perhaps it was engaged in a dialogue on “King Henry 
IV.” Whatever the subject, the purpose was to en- 
courage thoughtful, intensive reading habits. 

Although labor studies, economics, government and 
literature constituted the core of the curriculum, there 
was much more to each week’s program. Somewhere 
in the schedule the participants had to find time for 
an elective course. The most popular subjects were 
psychology and sociology, but some of the men chose 
Spanish, analytic geometry, chemistry or music ap- 
preciation. : 

The high point of the week usually came on Friday 
evening, when the class assembled for a dinner semi- 
nar. There they discussed contemporary problems 
with prominent men, including a Nobel Prize-winning 
geneticist, the Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the author of one of their text- 
books, the secretary-treasurer of the Steelworkers’ 
Union and a number of others. 

There was more—what the men sometimes jokingly 
referred to as “extra-added-attractions.” On Friday 
afternoons two members of the Department of Speech 
and Theatre conducted a communications clinic. On 
several Wednesday afternoons the group could be 
found at the University Theatre talking to actors, 
lighting technicians, stage managers and directors. 
In the evening the men were in orchestra seats watch- 
ing a play or an opera. Every three weeks “The Blue- 
Collar Scholar,” a mimeographed student newspaper, 
went to press. 

To prepare for class work, each man was given 
at least 17 books. (The number varied with the re- 
quirements of the elective course.) Twelve of these 
books had to be read from cover to cover; the others 
were standard texts in which regular assignments 
were made. They also were supplied with and required 
to read 27 pieces of pamphlet-length material. Library 
assignments, tests and written and oral reports were 
common in all the social science courses. 


There is little doubt the first 21 participants main- 
tained a rigorous 12-week schedule. However, the 
ultimate value of the program will be measured by 
its impact on the men’s lives at home, in the union 
and in the community. Although it is too early to 
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draw any firm conclusions, hopeful signs already are 
in evidence. 

All the men applied for and received credit by 
special examination in one or more of their courses. 
Three men have enrolled in correspondence courses 
and two others have been admitted as part-time stu- 
dents in community colleges. 

One man has filed in the primary election for state 
representative and another has agreed to serve as a 
precinct committeeman. Twelve of the 20 Steelworker 
participants: were in evidence at a weekend legislative 
conference and eight were on hand for a recent con- 
ference on organizing. 

With local union elections imminent, many of the 
men have announced their intention to seek election 
or reelection. One man already has been appointed 
a staff representative and another has started a local 
union newspaper. 


Would all these things have happened without the 
program? No one really knows. Those closest to 
the program feel that it not only contributed to the 
identification of talented men, but also stimulated 
these men to use effectively their potential. Carefully 
planned follow-up studies will be made to determine 
the long-run effects of the program. 

Two other observations should be made. First, 
some question was raised as to whether the students 
would take on a middle-class coloring and lose their 
identity with the labor movement. Independent ob- 
servers of the program were asked to investigate this 
hypothesis. The initial impression, gleaned from inter- 
views and observations, is that “‘the reverse is more 
likely to have happened ... the active unionists 
among them carried on powerful propaganda within 
class and out.” 

A second, and unexpected, result of the program 
came to light when a graduate student in international 
business administration sent a letter to the Ford Foun- 
dation in care of the Program Director. This business 
student, himself the holder of a Ford Foundation 
scholarship, wrote: 

“I came in daily contact with the participants 
in the Resident Labor Education Program and I 
can truly say it was the most rewarding and 
stimulating educational experience I ever had. The 
unique mixture of idealism tempered with callous- 
handed realism brought a refreshing and stimulating 
attitude to campus... 

“The Resident Labor Program gave an opportunity 
for ivory tower students (I’ve been in school for 17 
years, but never have really known a union man, much 
less an Official) to have a close and extended relation- 
ship with members and exponents of a powerful force 
in American life today... . 

“Thank you for providing the opportunity for resi- 
dents of the Graduate Residence Center to make new 
friends, broaden our education and see ‘labor’s point 
of view’ in the flesh.” 

Obviously, education was a two-way street for the 
first participants in the Resident Labor Education 
Program. 
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AFL-CIO Policy Resolutions. 


Fifth Constitutional Convention, November 1963. 
Publication No. 3-C. Feb. 1964. Available from AFL- 
CIO Pamphlet Division. 202 pages. Single copy free; 
in quantity, 85 cents each. 


The basic policies which guide the activities of the 
American labor movement are contained in this 
publication. The policy resolutions approved by the 
latest biennial convention of the AFL-CIO are classi- 
fied under these broad subject headings: Economic and 
Social Issues; Legislative and Political Policies; Inter- 
national Affairs; Civil Rights and Liberties; Social 
Security and Community Services; Education; Labor- 
Management Relations. 


The American Worker in the Twentieth Century, 
A History Through Autobiographies. 


By Eli Ginzberg and Hyman Berman. The Free Press 
of Glencoe, New York, 1963. 368 pages. $7.50. 


This is a fascinating collection spanning 60 years of 
the American industrial scene in which workers, in 
their own words, talk about their jobs, how their 
work affects their home, their leisure time, their hopes 
for the future. 

There are 93 of these “autobiographies” gleaned 
from a large assortment of interviews, transcripts, 
testimony before committees and other sources. They 
trace workers in the mills, the mine, the factories 
and the office from the turn of the century, through 
war and depression and war again and into the present. 
The authors have interspersed interpretative chapters 
helping to relate the “autobiographies” to the changing 
eras and times. 

This volume contains the raw material of the life 
of the American worker, his experiences as he has 
lived them and views them, providing a tremendous 
insight into the everyday life and the everyday thoughts 
of men and women who are real and vibrant, not 
ciphers in a labor force table. 


Labor, Management and Social Policy— 
Essays in the Commons’ Tradition. 


University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wis., 1963. 
303 pages. $6. 7 


John R. Commons had a profound impact on the 
study of labor history, collective bargaining and social 
legislation and the establishment of public policy in 
these fields. The ten essays in this volume cover three 
major fields: union-management relations, social secu- 
rity and the labor market. They are the work of 
members of the economics and law faculties of the 
University of Wisconsin under the editorship of Ger- 
ald Somers. 

One of the most interesting of the essays is by Jack 
Barbash, professor of economics and labor education 
at the university, on “The Government and Politics 
of the AFL-CIO.” It is an accurate description and 
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analysis of the federation. Barbash concludes that 
the AFL-CIO “has functioned as a responsible mem- 
ber of the national and world community” and that 
it “has not abdicated its responsibility to take respon- 
sible positions on matters that affect the whole society 
importantly.” | 

The volume includes essays also by Robert Ozanne, — 
Nathan P. Feinsinger and Arthur J. Altmeyer, all of 
special interest to the labor movement. 


Who Needs People? 


By Robert E. Cubbedge. Robert B. Luce, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1963. 114 pages. $3.25. 


This small volume, subtitled “Automation and Your 
Future,” deals with the problems and dilemmas posed 
by the new technology. It briefly reviews some of the 
background and comes to the conclusion that tech- 
nological progress can only prove beneficial in the 
context of sharply stimulated economic growth. 

Urging “massive public investment” in schools, 
homes, medical care, education, urban renewal and 
a “wide range of other national needs,” plus expan- 
sion of consumer purchasing power, Cubbedge adds 
that on the question of the shorter workweek, “the 
issue is not a shortage of labor but shortage of pur- 
chasing power. The immediate benefit of a shortened 
workweek would not be more immediate leisure but 
substantially less leisure, enforced and unpaid, for 
those who now seek work.” 

As to the man versus machine question, he offers 
the comment of Mrs. Ida Rhodies, director of the 
mechanical translation group at the National Bureau 
of Standards: “The more we work with electronic 
machines, the more awe we feel about the marvelous 
workings of the human mind. We call it ADAM— 
absolutely divine automatic machine.” 


Labor Unions: An Introductory Course. 


Mary Kehoe, Editor. Extension Department, St. Pat- 
rick’s College, 281 Echo Drive, Ottawa 1, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 167 pages. Single copy $3, discount on quantities 
of 10 or more. 


This is a complete revision of a handbook, first pub- 
lished in 1954, for individuals and study groups. It 
presents a complete basic labor education program in 
both theory and practice and is a solid addition to the | 
materials available for making better trade unionists | 
out of union members. The editor is a widely-experi- 
enced labor journalist and is editorial assistant on — 
Canadian Labor, monthly publication of the Canadian 
Labor Congress. | 


NEW PAVE OLE S 


How Our Income Is Divided. 


Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Wash., D.C. 12 pages. 35 cents. 


By extremely effective use of charts based on 1960 
census findings, this pamphlet brings to life the most 
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important facts about family income distribution in 
the United States. 

It shows, for example, how average family income 
‘rose substantially from 1948 to 1960, but that nearly 
14 million multi-person families and unrelated indi- 
viduals still lived on incomes of less than $2,000 in 
1959. It also shows that this 23 percent of the total— 
surely the very poor by any standard—received only 
4 percent of total family income. 

The pamphlet also provides useful information 
about the causes of poverty and identifies the charac- 
teristics of the poor. Perhaps most significant, it shows 
the share of personal income going to the poorest fifth 
of our families has not risen at all over the last 15 
years. In 1960 the poorest fifth received 5 percent of 
total family income while the fifth at the top received 
42 percent. Unfortunately, the fact that this one-sided 
distribution remained practically unchanged “after tax” 
is not illustrated by a chart. 

For trade unionists and others concerned about the 
poverty problem this graphic pamphlet will be ex- 
tremely useful. It effectively supplements AFL-CIO 
studies such as “America’s Haves and Have Nots,” 
August 1960; “U.S. Incomes Up—But Who Gets 
What Share,” August 1961; “The Unequal Sharing of 
U.S. Wealth,” November 1962 and the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council statement, “Waging War Against 


Poverty,” issued February 21, 1964. 
—Frank L. Fernbach 


America’s Health Needs ... The Government 
Role. 


AFL-CIO Publication No. 131. Available from AFL- 
CIO Pamphlet Division. 20 pages. 10 cents. 


This pamphlet takes a sweeping view of health and 
medical care in the United States and outlines what 
must be done to cope with existing gaps and unmet 
needs. It concludes that the people of the nation “are 
not now getting the best of what the existing care and 
science of medicine could be bringing them” nor are 
Americans obtaining—as is often claimed—the best 
medical care in the world. The pamphlet argues for 
removal of existing economic barriers to needed care, 
for an increase in professional health personnel, for 
the provision of appropriate health facilities and for 
a vast improvement in the organization of medical 
services. It argues for a combination of government 
-and private action to provide every man, woman and 
child in the nation with ready access to modern medi- 
cal care. 

The second part of the pamphlet examines the im- 
plications for personal freedom and liberty of govern- 
ment action in the health field. On the theme that 
“liberty and freedom mean not the negation, but the 
proper use of power,” it calls for “factual and objec- 
tive judgments” to replace the irresponsible sloganeer- 
ing of the American Medical Association and others 
to obscure such issues as the use of social security 
insurance to finance health care in old age. Originally 
prepared to assist high school students currently de- 
bating this and related topics, this pamphlet deserves 
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—and has already begun to receive—a considerably 
wider audience. 


Equal Rights for All... The AFL-CIO Position. 
AFL-CIO Publication No. 133. 22 pages. Free. 


A clear statement of labor’s position on civil rights 
is set forth in this pocketsize pamphlet. The pamphlet 
is organized around a series of questions and answers 
which define labor’s activities aimed at achieving 
equal rights for all without delay. In addition to spell- 
ing out labor’s position on equal job opportunities, 
seniority, public accommodations and housing, the 
pamphlet describes the work of the AFL-CIO task 
force working in communities across the nation to 
develop and expand civil rights programs on the local 
level. 


SSS NEW FILM 


(Available from AFL-CIO Film Library) 
The Only War We Seek. 


Agency for International Development, Washington, 
D. C. 28 minutes. 1963. Rental $3. 


The worldwide fight against poverty, ignorance, 
hunger and disease in a world undergoing rapid 
change and seemingly insatiable need is the story of 
this film. It effectively describes the work of the 
Agency for International Development. How and why 
the U. S. supplies specialists, technicians, loans and 
grants is developed against a background of the 
needs of the less developed nations and America’s 
self interest in helping these nations progress towards 
a better life. This is an unusually good film for build- 
ing understanding of the foreign aid program, where 
the money comes from, how it is spent and the num- 
ber of American jobs dependent on foreign aid. The 
photography in this film is outstanding. 


For All the Rest of Your Life. 


National Council of Senior Citizens. Revised . 1964. 
17 minutes. Rental $3. f 


This film describing the provisions of the pending 
King-Anderson bill has been revised to include a state- 


ment by President Johnson calling for passage of the . 


bill providing hospital care for the aged under social 
security this year. “This great nation, the most power- 
ful of all nations, should no longer continue to ask 
older citizens to trade dignity and self-respect for hos- 
pital and nursing care,” the President said. 

The new version of this film can be purchased from 
the National Council of Senior Citizens, 1627 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. for $25. Unions which 
already have prints of the old version can purchase 
the 6-minute trailer containing the President’s mes- 
sage for $7.35. All the prints of this film in the AFL- 
CIO Film Library have been edited to include the new 
statement. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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USE FILMS TO FIGHT POVERTY 


Because a good film states a problem in dramatic terms, a film is a good way 
to inspire discussions in your union of programs to eliminate poverty. Selecta film — 
and help build support for the “unconditional war on poverty” declared by President Johnson. 


RURAL POVERTY exists on many levels. The 
most shocking is suffered by the migrant worker and his 
family. 
“Harvest of Shame’ —CBS-TV documentary, narrated by 
Edward R. Murrow. 54 minutes. Rental $7.50 


DEPRESSED AREAS etremain a stubborn 
problem. But skilled miners, thrown into poverty, try retrain- 
ing for other work in this West Virginia setting. 
“Depressed Area’ — NBC-TV documentary. 
14 minutes. Rental $3 


URBAN POVERTY means a maze of problems 
— slums, malnutrition, illness, crime, illiteracy, unemploy- 
ment. New York City is the locale here. 
‘“Superfluous People’ — WCBS-TV documentary. 
55 minutes. Rental $7.50 


PUBLIC WELFARE has become a battle- 
ground as conservatives try to trim taxes by cutting welfare, 
following the lead of a smalitown city manager. 
“The Battle of Newburgh” —NBC-TV White Paper. 
55 minutes. Rental $7.50 


To reserve a film, write 3 weeks in advance to: AFL-CIO 
Film Division, 815 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Make checks payable to William F. Schnitzler, Sec.-Treas., 


AFL-CIO. 


Please reserve (title) 


for (date) 


Name & union 


If you wish new AFL-CIO film catalog check here [ ] 
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Area RedevelSpinent’ First . 


His Weapons 3 Years Ago : 


By MARJORIE HUNTER 
‘© \Spectalto’ The New York Times 


, 
Bt 
« 
* 


ae SHINGTON, Jan. 9—. 
The stockpiling ‘of weapons for _ 
wiht has become President * 


‘Johnson's “unconditional war on | 


poverty’? began — three ; 
years ago. |: 


Kennedy, bat in his ; 
eS ames expressed con- =) 


cern..over “the poverty that ‘ 
persists in the midst of plenty.” » 


He asked and received ace : 


tion from Congress. Ds 
Bos. first; aalote: ‘Jegislation 


Redevelop- 
meat. eee intended to end .un- 
employment in depressed areas 

Then came a program. mune 


manpower development and‘ 
trainings, funds: to combat ju- | 


venile » beret ray 
changes designed. to: break 
cycle of expanded 


| dependency; 
vocational education ..and other | 


egislation iene at ‘problems 
af poverty. 


These © ‘programs, with. others” 


he had sought and still others 
he had planned to request, were 
to have been «the principal ‘arms 


in Mr. “Kennedy’s' war on, 
poverty, which’ President John- 


son has now’ ‘promised to wage. 
An Impact ‘Made 


Government officials say the! 
programs in existence have } 
scarcely scratched ' ‘the surface | 


of the problem. 


Mf. Johnson . told | Congress’ 


yesterday: that one-fifth (of 
American families had incom 
too ‘smalf to} meet, even. ‘th ir 
basic needs. “* | a 
But while * ‘poverty’. setasts, 
|programs, enacted . in ‘the: last 
|three years have had ati impact. 
i ~The ech a gy Act, 


and raised the economy in cer- 
tdin regions. © 

Under..a phase of that pro- 
Sr 1,169 pr xl have been 
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indus 
yt sé 


‘areas thro ‘gf . help of the % 


ogram ha gh vided 1 ¥ 
new vag All states -€ ot 


Delaware, pestge. Were ga 
,In ano $850, 

has been hes on..7,021 Public 
works projects. in. all States. 
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‘|passed in May, 1961, ‘has gen-_ 
jerated 7 ss for the unemployed | 


| ved.. These involve inyest- 
ments of, $210 pone mostly in_ 
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“Many Béing Trained — 
| pte _Manpower Reena 
and Trai _Act, not yet. 


; e £ ee th ¥. 
sral funds have also been 
allotted to 14 cities and locali- 
ties, including New York’s . 
lem, to plan Projets to’ 
delinguenaas 
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-~stthat . the — Congressmen disputed 
that deep-going poverty really} 
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-roes on the private omy ee cor Lae ee ; aig rie 


son, wife of the President of the United Si 


This expose resulted from are caught red- “handed engaged 


what 
“Sneak Investigation” - 
“Republican Congressmen: 


der of Kentucky. 


Being unaware of, and at this 
point, unconcerned with the mo- 
tivation for their investigation, 
the following can be said in its 


favor: ge : 

(1) The expose is_ living 
proof of the traditional free- 
dom of the American press 
and the freedom of speech 
that exists in a live vibrant 
democracy such as ours. 


For it is doubtful indeed, 
whether a similar revelation in- 
volving (“Nina Mae’) 
chev, the wife of the Soviet Pre- 
mier) could have been made 
‘through the Russian television 
and their national daily papers. 

2. As for poverty; every pock- 
et of it must be turned “wrong 
side out;” so that it can be 
stalked and fought in the open. 


The war against poverty 
must be total and -uncondi-— 
tional. To the extent that the 
efforts of Congressmen, Mar- 
‘tin and Snyder has enhanced 
these points it constitutes a 
positive good. 
Now back to motivation: The 
question of ‘“‘Why this investiga- 
tion” would not have occupied 
the attention of the writer, ex- 
cept, that in reference to the 
sponsorship of the Congress- 
men’s excursion into Alabama, 
the Detroit Free- Press, dated 
Friday, May 15, 1964, front 
page story, stated that “the trip 
was financed by the Republican 


Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee.”’ : 
The article, further stated, 


existed. On this point, the UAW 
Washington Report dated 5-25- 
64, carried a map showing the 
Appalachian Poverty-Belt, stret- 
ching across 10. states, from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama. 

The hardest hit of all 10 
States is Kentucky, where the 
rate of unemployment in the 


Appalachian region is ‘more 
than 10%. 7 
Although his constitutents in 


the Appalachians live in help- 
less, squalid poverty, which is 
a disgrace to the nation, Ken- 
tucky’s Republican Congressman 
Snyder stated, and is so quoted 
in the 5-15-64 edition of the 
Detroit Free Press that the, 
“President was over-stating the 
amount of poverty in the United 
States.” 

‘Congressmen Gene Snyder 
from Kentucky sat in silent 
agreement as his political side- 
kick, Republican ~;Congressman } 
Martin, speaking for both, said 
in the 5-15-64 edition of the 
Free Press that he (Martin) 
was “Opposed to any Federal 
Grant to individuals for) any pur- 
pose. < 

My purpose in discussing the 
sponsorship and attitudes of 
Snyder and Martin is not in- 
tended to distract attention from 
poverty whether it exists on the 
plantation of Lady Bird John- 
son, Or in the poverty-stricken 
hills of the Appalachians. 

But the Republican sponsorship 
of the investigation and _ their 
publicity stated position on pov- 
erty reveals that the dedication 
of Congressmen Martin and Sny- 
der to the nation’s down-trod- 
den is not total; and that their 
gum-shoed Scotland Yard inves- 
tigation of the plight of Negroes 
en the plantation of Lady Bird 
Johnson, and their silence on 


has been described as a 
by two 
David 
Martin of Nevada and Gene Sny- 


Krush-- 


} in America lay motionless ait his 
feet. President Johnson has pro- 
posed the anti-poverty pill that 
would pour hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into the Appala- |. 
chians and other areas where the | 
heavy hand of poverty has 

struck. | d 


tage 
sake of politics. 


retired since 1951 through 1963. 
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Clayton Powell, . Negro. 
man of New York, who 


election-time cry to Harlem Ne- 
groes that 
after me again;” or Alabania’s 
Dixiecrat Gov. Wallace - who 
ignored the health and welfare 


state, while he performed poli- 


Alabama’s schools. 

Nor should Negroes be lured 
inte the Republican camp by 
the crocodile tears from the left 
eye of Martin and Snyder, shed- 
ded in 
the ‘plight of Negroes on Lady 
Bird’s_ ‘plantation; while their 
very dry right eye is watching 


this newest political gimmick, in 
their . shyster game of “Skin”— 
politics. 


der and. Martin is. further re- 
vealed by their conduct in Con- 
gress. : | 


the AFL-CIO, these Congress- 
men have.an unbroken record of 
voting solidly with the Keac- 
tionary Republican-Dixiecrat Co- 
alition in Washington and, there- 
fore, against every piece of pro- 
gressive social legislation that 
have come to a vote since they 
have been’ in Congress. 


| cerned ‘with — “poverty, rdl 


for their narrow political pur- 
poses, they are, apparently, only 
concerned with Negroes’ pover-. 


“The white folks are | 


of thousands of unemployed and | 
poverty stricken whites in his} 


alleged sympathy for | 
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ates himself in office with wf fe: 


tical stunts at the doorways of} 


According to information from 


of the color of its victiras (and | 


ty) let them take a trip through 
the. poverty stricken mining 
towns of the Appalachians; where 
pride remains where all else is 
gone. 

But Republican Congressmen 
Snyder and, Martin looked the 
other way and charges President 
Johnson with playing politics 
with poverty. 

The coal miners of the besik 
state areas of the Appalacians 
stand today as an unarmed Bi- 
bical David, engaged in the un- 
equal economic battle with the 
Goliath of automation and the 
dying coal industry. President 
Jchnson has promised to send 
help. 

President Johnson made great 
effort to awaken the conscience 
of the nation to the scourge of 
poverty. 

President Johnson lifted the 
Shining sword of anti-poverty 
from the dying hand of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy and has 
promised to the world to. weild 
it, without mercy, until poverty 
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’'S AUTO WASH 

- Polish -Motor Steam 
t - Completely Auto- 
ALL. WORK GUAR- 
>. 19328 Joy Road at 
xd, Detroit 28, Mich. 
and operated by: Har- 
goulas | 


7ALL’S LUNCH 


Dinners - 7 Hambur- 
go for $1.00. Fish frys 
Fridays. 
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THE PICTURE ABOVE shows the Locsl Union’ afternoon shift 
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OUR dapibais. TEAMS are in good condition sad eaxer® to 

play ball. They need your support, both in equipment and on o: ae 
the ball diamond. Support the Recreation Department’s pro 
by obtaining your share of tickets. These tickets - make 
possible the Local Union’s picnic and other recreational activi- . 
ties; See your Committeeman or any board member for tickets 


—Photo’ by Nick Cervelli. 
RECREATION CHAIRMAN Tom Wright with members of the 
Local 15 day shift baseball team: front row, left to right, Larry 
Hernandez, Tom Wright, Bob Partegian; second row: Ed Elliot, 

Paul Simon, Frank Garza, William Suter; back row: Frank. 
Kramer, Victer Lopez, Neil Jackson and Frank Castillo. eras Sa 


FOR SALE — Female Miniature| FORD 1959 4-door. Looks and. — 
Poodle, white, 9 months old,| runs good. Sell cheap. GA . 
all shots, Registered with 1-6121. 7 ) 


A.K.C. House broken. $75.00, — ————_—_—_—— valet 
Ann Halasz, Cushion Room, FOR SALE eas A 
Phone: TI §-1752. | 


FOR SALE—1960 Ford G : 7 ROOM house; 3 r 
four door, red body, white. top, baths; living room, “dining - 


8 cylinder, three speed. auto- ; ry gee Rigg Ae | 

sare walls, Ani condition, no}. with $600: dn ‘and $75 mo. 141 

rust, one owner, $1,000.000,| pms anatg (AV 20015 
Halasz, Cushion Room,| for. _appointment). — ee Oo 
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Poverty and unemployment go hand-in-hand. For 
many millions of Americans poverty is a. constant 
threat. With a job it can be held off. But it quickly 
invades the household when the income that goes with 
the job is cut off or sharply reduced. It is then that 
the family is pushed to the wall, without enough money 
to meet its basic needs. 

Unemployment is, of course, not the only cause of 
poverty. There are many causes—low wages, inade- 
quate social security benefits, welfare and relief pro- 
grams that are themselves poverty stricken, the lack 
of adequate social services in most communities ‘and 
the simple denial of equal opportunity. 

All of these, and many others, are among the causes 
of poverty in America. In any war on poverty they 
all warrant attention. But a war on poverty that does 
not include a major assault on joblessness is hardly 
more than a skirmish. 

Over 15 million different workers suffered some un- 
employment in 1962—tthe latest year for which such 
detailed data are available. More than 5 million of 
them had two or more separate bouts with joblessness 
during that year. And there is no doubt that 1963, 
when the figures are published by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, will show a similar pattern—a pattern 
of one worker out of every five losing income because 
of ieeases. 

Any loss in current income is the first backward 
step towards poverty. The most immediate and drastic 
reduction in income occurs when the family bread- 
winner loses his job. Even though short-term jobless- 
ness may not immediately cause poverty, it leads to 
hardship. It forces the family to reduce spending and 
do without. If unemployment persists, whatever sav- 
ings exist are eaten up. The longer the unemployment 
lasts, the more the family spending is reduced; the 
more it does without. The family eats less and not 
as well; it goes into debt; it may be forced to move, 
perhaps even losing its investment in a home. The 
family is denied not the frills but the necessities of life. 


On the Unemployed | 


U 


4,73 t : ) ; a 
For many families, poverty is averted only because 
there is more than one wage earner in the family. The 
breadwinner’s earnings may be low but, when com- 
bined with the added income of a wife or child, the 
family is better able to make ends meet and buy the 
necessities of life. However, when joblessness strikes 
and the income of one of the wage earners in the 
family is eliminated, such families must quickly. re- 
trench. | 
Thus poverty is not a problem to be discussed only 
in terms of unemployment among breadwinners—_ 
although this is a vitally important yardstick. It is, 
above all, a problem of family income. And, because 
family income depends upon the jobs of all wage 
earners in the family, poverty is related to the general 
level of unemployment. It is not related just-to un- 
employment among family heads. And, in the United 
States during the past 10 years, the general level of 
unemployment has been moving upward for all work- 
ers—the married and unmarried, men and women, 
the skilled and unskilled, the white and the non-white. 


Unemployment is Widespread 

In 1963, there were 4.2 million people unemployed 
in the United States, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This was 5.7 percent of the civilian 
labor force. By way of contrast, in 1953 there were 
fewer than 2 million workers unemployed—2.9 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. In other words, be- 
tween 1953 and 1963, unemployment in the nation 
more than doubled. Furthermore, since late in 1957 
—for 78 consecutive months—the unemployment rate 
has not dropped below 5 percent of the workforce. - 

However, the figure of 4.2 million is nothing more 
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_ than an average. It simply means that, on the aver- 
age, there were 4.2 million people unemployed 
each month during 1963. But in each month the 4.2 
million were not necessarily the same people. From 
one month to the next, some unemployed workers 
found jobs while others who had been employed be- 
came unemployed. The figure of 4.2 million does not 
indicate how many different people suffered unem- 
ployment. It gives us only the monthly average. The 
number of different people who had unemployment 
experience in 1963 would be cOmgiderably greater. 

Detailed information on the number of workers 
who suffered unemployment in 1963 ist yet avail- 
able. But similar data for 1962, when umefnployment 
averaged 4 million, are at hand. These data, taken 
from a report of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
show that 15.3 million people experienced unemploy- 
ment in 1962. Over 2.5 million of these workers had 
two separate bouts with joblessness during that year 
and another 2.7 million were unemployed at least three 
different times. Nearly one-third of the 15.3 million 
suffered 15 weeks of unemployment or more—2.8 
million for 15 to 26 weeks and 2 million for 27 
weeks or more. 


There is more to the picture. The number counted 
as unemployed include only those actively seeking 
work. It does not include all the unemployed workers 
who want to work and would accept jobs if they were 
available. It does not include, therefore, about 1.5 mil- 
lion workers who, because jobs are hard to find, have 
given up hope and have stopped looking for work. 
Such unemployed workers are simply not counted as 
jobless. They are the “hidden” unemployed—but “hid- 
den” only so far as the official figures are concerned. 
They are without jobs and without income. 

These figures begin to show how widespread the un- 
employment virus really is. The figures cut through the 
blurring effect of the broad averages and bring the real 
picture, with all its ugliness, into sharper focus. Not 4 
million—or 5 million—but more than 15 million 
Americans had experience with joblessness in 1962. 
_In many cases, it was an experience that was repeated, 

at least once and sometimes more, during the year. 
And nearly 5 million workers were out of work for at 
least 15 of the 52 weeks. 

Nor was 1962 an exceptional year. It followed 
closely the pattern for unemployment in 1961. And 
there is every reason to believe the 1963 data, when 
they become available, will show much the same. 


Perhaps no aspect of unemployment is as pertinent 
to the poverty problem as is the duration of unem- 
ployment—not only how much unemployment there 
is but how long it lasts. It is, after all, a matter of how 
long the worker is jobless that often will determine 
whether or not he and his family sink into poverty. 
Clearly, the duration of the unemployment is a 
crucial factor. And, unhappily, long-term unemploy- 
ment in the United States is currently a much greater 
portion of total unemployment than a decade ago. 


In 1963, over 25 percent of the unemployment was 
long-term unemployment—that is, unemployment of 
15 weeks’ duration or more: In 1953, long-term un- 
employment represented only about 11 percent of the 


total. 


In other words, the amount of joblessness repre- 
sented by long-term unemployment has increased sub- 
stantially over 10 years ago. Not only are more people 
unemployed; when they lose their jobs, they are un- 
employed for longer periods of time. And in any dis- 
cussion of poverty’s causes and cures this development 
merits a good deal of attention. It is inconceivable that 
many of the long-term unemployed—those out of 
work for 15 weeks or more out of 52—can lose that 
many paydays without slipping into poverty. The loss 
of income, and the drain on other resources, is just 
too great. 

Once in poverty, it is a long road back. It depends 
upon a job, with income adequate to pay off debts and 
to take care of many needs set aside during the darker 
days. 

But the sad fact is that many of the families will 
never get on the road back unless there is a substantial 
increase in the number of jobs. In many cases, the jobs 
have disappeared because of automation and tech- 
nological change and there has not been enough growth 
in new job opportunities. Consequently, many work- 
ers, once unemployed, sink deeper and deeper into the 
web of poverty. Decent jobs are few and far between 
and, when found, they often do not last very long. 
Life becomes a series of bouts with unemployment, 
one after another—a pattern that has been especially 
pronounced since 1957. 


The Poverty Line 

There is general agreement that a family of four, 
with an annual income of less than $3,000, is living in 
poverty. This allows about $1,000 ($5 per week per 
person) for food, about $800 (roughly $65 per month 
for housing or rent, heat and utilities) and about 
$1,200 (less than $25 per week for the entire family) 
for clothing, transportation, home furnishings and 
supplies, medical care, personal care, insurance and 
all else. It is truly a bare-bones budget which cannot 
cover all the family’s needs. Yet this was the income 
of 9.3 million American families in 1962. They in- 
cluded more than 30 million men, women and children. 
And they were not all in four-person families. Many 
of them had to get along on less than $3,000 in fam- 
ilies of more than 4 persons. 

In addition, 5 million individuals who were living 
alone in 1962 on incomes of $1,500 also were con- 
sidered to be below the poverty line. All told, therefore, 
about 35 million men, women and children were liv- 
ing in poverty—with incomes barely enough to keep 
body and soul together. 

The families of the unschooled and unskilled are 
the ones most frequently victimized by poverty that is 
tied to unemployment. This is the group most likely 
to suffer the most unemployment and to receive the 
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lowest wages when working. This is the group that can 
least afford to have the income from the job cut off. 


The extent of poverty among the non-white popu- 
lation in America is related to this. The lack of oppor- 
tunity, which has helped to create a lack of motiva- 
tion, has resulted in a lack of education and skill 
among large groups of non-whites in the country. 
In addition, the absence of equal employment oppor- 
tunity has denied non-whites—even those without the 
school and skill handicap—a chance at decent jobs 
with decent pay. Consequently, because of discrimina- 
tion in the labor market as well as discrimination in 
developing their talents in the first place, non-white 
workers have a much higher unemployment rate than 
white workers. It is more than twice as high. 

The difficult situation of the non-white workers is 
compounded by automation. Decent-paying jobs for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers in many manu- 
facturing industries are being wiped out by the hun- 
dreds of thousands because of automation. These often 
are jobs that helped pull many Negro families out of 
poverty and up to a better standard of living. Now 
they are disappearing and the limited jobs available 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers—assuming no 
discrimination in hiring—are white-collar and service 
jobs which pay much lower wages. 

All these factors have combined to help encase 
nearly one-half of America’s nonwhites in a life of 


poverty. Although they make up only 10 percent of the 
nation’s total population, they represent over 20 per- 
cent-of the nation’s poor people. And one of the major 
forces at work creating this situation is the absence 
of work for large numbers of non-white workers. 


Above—But Near—The Poverty Line 


In 1961 there were more than 6 million men, wom- 
en and children in American families in which the 
breadwinner was unemployed for 5 weeks or more and 
in which the total family income was less than $3,000. 
These people alone represented about 20 percent of 
all those who were living in families—and this does 
not include individuals living alone—where poverty 
prevailed. And they were living in poverty because of — 
unemployment. 

What is often overlooked in discussions of poverty, 
however, is just how close to the poverty line so many 
people are—in addition to the millions who are actually 
below the poverty line. Aside from the fact that large 
numbers of employed workers have the kind of jobs 
that provide income which keeps them below the pov- 
erty line, many workers whose incomes are above the 
line are not very far above it. They are already living 
under conditions in which self-denial is the rule. They 
are able, for the most part, just to provide the barest 
necessities for their families. 

Even at an income of $5,000 per year, a family of 
four is deprived of most measures of comfort. There 
is just no margin over and above the day-to-day 
living expenses. Aside from the constant worry and 
anguish that stem from fear of loss of income, a fam- 
ily forced to live on $5,000 per year is living on a 
budget that does not measure up to government 
standards of adequacy. As far back as 1959, the last 
year for which the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
pared estimates of “modest but adequate” budgets for 
worker families, a family of four persons needed 
much more than $5,000 per year. On the basis of the 
BLS data it was estimated that, on the average, a work- 
er’s family of four persons required—in 1959—about 
$6,100 per year for a “modest but adequate” stand- 
ard of living. 

Yet even today, income at this level is not the norm 
for wage and salary workers. In 1962, the average 
income from wages and salaries for men was $4,700. 
Only when we exclude part-year and part-time work- 
ers—in other words, only if we exclude the low in- 
come of those who suffered unemployment—do we 
get something that approaches a “respectable” figure. 
The average wage and salary income in 1962, for men 
who worked the full year, was $5,800. But many 
workers—many more than is commonly recognized— 
did not work a full year. As was indicated earlier, 
nearly one of every five—over 18 percent of the 84 
million people who, at some time during 1962, worked 
or looked for work—spent some time unemployed. 


Unemployment and part-time work have a severe 
impact on income. For example, the average annual 
income in 1962 for all male laborers and non-house- 
hold service workers employed fulltime the year-round 


was $4,400. However, when we blend into it the in- 
come of all who worked in such jobs—including those 
who worked part-time or suffered joblessness—the 
1962 average annual income for men working in these 
occupations tumbles to $2,900 for laborers and to 
$3,400 for non-household service workers. 

Similarly, among male semi-skilled workers, there 
is a sizable gap between the two types of averages. 
For those with steady work, average annual income 
in 1962 was $5,300. For all male members of the 
occupation, however, the average was only $4,600. 

It is well to recall here that the “average” simply 
means there are as many in the group who are above 
the figure as are below it. In this instance it means 
there are substantial numbers of workers who are re- 
ceiving low wages and who are in poverty or not far 
away from the poverty line—even when employed, 
because there are millions of people who work in these 
occupations. 

There are about 15 million men employed as semi- 
skilled workers, non-household service workers and 
laborers. Furthermore, there are approximately 7 mil- 
lion women who work in these occupations. And their 
earnings are considerably less than the earnings of the 
men. 

Beyond this, however, there are 4.5 million men 
and women who are employed as farm workers and 
as household service workers—occupations in which 
earnings are even lower than for those mentioned 
above. 

In other words, there are vast numbers of workers— 
running into the many millions—whose earnings on 
their regular jobs keep them in poverty or constantly 
threatened by it. 


Income of the Unemployed 

As the figures show, joblessness has a drastic effect 
on the income of workers. It can quickly transform a 
family which is at least making ends meet into one in 
which there is no end to problems. This is a point 
established beyond any question by a special Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey of the unemployed in 1962 
—‘‘Work History, Attitudes and Incomes of the Un- 
employed.” | 

This special study covered 9.6 million workers, 18 
years of age and older, who had experienced at least 5 
full weeks of unemployment in 1961. More than 1.6 
million of these workers were heads of families in 
which total income for the year was under $3,000. 

The average income for the group was $2,300—a 
figure well below the poverty line and much further be- 
low the average income of all wage and salary work- 
ers which was around $5,000. 

Here, too, it is important to go beyond simple aver- 
ages. Among workers who were jobless from 5 to 
26 weeks, the average income was $2,600. Among the 
very long-term unemployed, however—among those 
who suffered 27 weeks or more of joblessness in 1961 
—the income average was $1,400. 

Significantly, the BLS study shows that, for many 
of these workers, joblessness is not an infrequent or un- 
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usual experience. Unemployment was not a problem 
for these 9.6 million workers in 1961 alone. In fact, 
25 percent of the men in the survey—there were 6.6 
million men and 3 million women—suffered some un- 
employment in each and every year from 1957 to 
1960, in addition to 5 weeks or more of joblessness 
in 1961. 

In April 1962, which was when the survey took 
place, over 25 percent of these 9.6 million workers— 
all of whom had suffered 5 or more weeks of unem- 
ployment in 1961—were still, or once again, without 
jobs. In other words, they were not only unemployed 
for 5 weeks or more in 1961; they also were unem- 
ployed when the interviewing took place in April 1962. 

Joblessness, however, was not their only plight. 
When they worked, these 9.6 million workers earned 
far less than the average for workers generally. 

In 1961, the average weekly earnings for all workers 
were around $95. Among the 9.6 million workers 
who suffered at least 5 weeks of unemployment in 
1961, the average weekly earnings—on jobs they held 
in 1961—-were $70, about $25 per week below the 
average. 


The fact that their earnings when at work were so 
low is important. It meant, of course, no opportunity 
to save any money. All the income was eaten up by 
day-to-day expenses. Then, when the layoff came, they 
had none of their own resources to fall back on. 

For those who were eligible—and only a little over 
one-half of the 9.6 million were—unemployment com- 
pensation provided some help. But not much. Of those 
who received unemployment benefits in 1961, the 
average payment was $36 per week—and on the aver- 
age they were received for 14 weeks. As this figure on 
duration of benefits—14 weeks—suggests, most of the 
unemployed managed to find work before their right 
to benefit payments ran out. However, 20 percent of 
the unemployed did exhaust their benefits. And, of 
course, nearly 5 million of the group were not eligible 
for benefits to begin with. 

Unemployment compensation provided only a small 
portion of the income received by these 9.6 million 
workers in 1961. For the group as a whole—mainly 
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because so many received none at all—the unemploy- 
ment benefits represented only 12 percent of the total 
yearly income for persons out of work for 5 weeks or 
more in 1961. Private and public benefit programs— 
such as supplementary unemployment benefits under 
collective bargaining, pension programs and social se- 
curity and public welfare assistance—accounted for 
about 8 percent of the income of these unemployed 
workers. 

The importance of unemployment benefits—and at 
the same time their inadequacy—is pointed up by the 
role of unemployment compensation in providing in- 
come to the very long-term unemployed in 1961. 
According to the special BLS survey, for those out of 
work 27 weeks or more in 1961, unemployment bene- 
fits averaged $83 1—-well over one-half of their $1,400 
average income for the year from all sources. The in- 
adequacy of the unemployment compensation pay- 
ments lies in the fact that, even with such benefits, the 
income of these workers was so pitifully low. 


The Need for Jobs 

The tie between joblessness and poverty is clear. 
Without jobs workers are consigned to a life of poverty. 
And the longer the unemployment lasts, the more 
certain—and deeper—the poverty becomes. 

There is no substitute for the income that goes with 
the jobs. Unemployment benefits and other public and 
private assistance programs simply do not fill the gap. 

But jobs—regular work at decent wages—will. 

It is significant that the weekly earnings level of the 
9.6 million workers in the BLS survey were above the 
poverty line. When they had work in 1961, they aver- 
aged $70 per week. On an annual basis, this would be 
$3,600 per year—$600 above the poverty line. But 
these workers were subjected to layoffs of 5 weeks or 
more and they did not work all year. Hence, as a group 
they had an income average for the year of only $2,- 
300. It meant a life of poverty for many of these work- 
ers and their families. 

There were over 6 million people living in families 
in which the head of the household was unemployed 
5 weeks or more in 1961 and in which the total income 
of the family was under $3,000 for the year. This does 
not include individuals who were living alone. Nor 
does it include those who work regularly but are in 
poverty because of low wages. Nor does it include the 
poverty of the aged, the disabled, the family without 
a breadwinner, etc. It is simply the measure of poverty 
that is tied to unemployment among families in which 
the head of the household was out of work for 5 weeks 
or more in 1961. 


It is obvious, therefore, that for a substantial portion 
of the poverty stricken in the United States the answer 
is employment—fulltime, year-round jobs at decent 
wages. This is an area in which the federal govern- 
ment can, and should, act immediately. 

The Accelerated Public Works Act is in its final 
stages. It should, indeed, it must, be renewed and 
enlarged. It is estimated that a $1 billion expenditure 
by the federal government in public works generates 


about 200,000 jobs—about 100,000 on site and an 
equal number in establishments that provide the ma- 
terials used on the public works. It means jobs for 
large numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled workers— 
the group suffering heavily from unemployment. 

In much the same way, programs of urban renewal 
and housing, mass transportation and aid to education 
will help to provide job opportunities. However, such 
programs would not only increase employment; they 
also would deal with some very real and pressing 
needs of our people and communities. 


Beyond this, however, action is needed immediately 
to bolster the income of those in poverty or threatened 
by it. 

The present minimum wage of $1.25 per hour is 
totally inadequate. It helps to assure a life of poverty 
rather than an escape from it. Over the year, it means | 
an income of $2,500—and this is substantially below 
the poverty line for a family of four. Amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is essential. 

Furthermore, the coverage of the Act must be ex- 
tended to provide protection to the millions of workers 
not presently covered. In any war on poverty, such 
added coverage is vital because a higher FLSA mini- 
mum wage would be of no value to the millions who 
are now beyond the protection of the Act. | 

Likewise, prompt action on unemployment com- 
pensation is vital. The level of benefits is too low 
and too few of the unemployed workers receive them. 
The data from the special BLS study bear this out. 
The present system is simply not replacing enough 
of the income lost through unemployment. It is not 
providing the kind of assistance that such a program, 
if it is to have real merit, should be providing. 


What is required here is the enactment of legislation _ 


which will provide minimum federal standards, not 
only to reduce the differences in the levels of benefits 
between the states but also to raise the levels. 

Because poverty is so acute among older people 
and because prolonged, expensive illness is a major 
cause of that poverty, a program of medicare for the 
aged—financed through the social security system— 
would represent a significant step in the war on poverty 
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that afflicts older people. In addition, because so 
many people living in poverty are in that situation be- 
cause old-age benefits are inadequate, these benefits 
must be increased. It makes little sense to urge people 
to retire and to lower the retirement age when so 
many recipients of old-age assistance are being retired 
into lives of poverty. 

Finally, for many Americans poverty is a way of life 
because they have been denied equal opportunities— 
equal opportunity to compete for education, for train- 
ing and for jobs themselves. For this reason, and to as- 
sure an equal chance to earn a decent income through 
employment on better-paying jobs, the Civil Rights 
Act, including a provision to assure fair employment 
practices, is essential. 


In any attack on poverty, all these things must be 
done. The battle must be fought on many fronts. The 
cures must be related to the causes. And the causes 
. are many—but all wrapped up in a package of not 
enough jobs and inadequate wages or income. 

The Economic Opportunity Act—the Administra- 
tion’s anti-poverty program—must be considered as 
only a beginning. Its main target is the youth and 
children of the poor families. But whatever help 
is given these children and youths—however much 
they are assisted in education and training—there 
will still have to be jobs for them after they are edu- 
cated and trained. | 


Without jobs, schooling and training can only serve 
to improve the education and skill levels of the un- 
employed. And it is jobs—the opportunity for reg- 
ular work at decent wages—that are in short supply. 


The nation already has an average of more than 
4 million people unemployed each month. There are 
2.5 million people compelled to work part-time be- 
cause fulltime jobs are not available. There are up- 
wards of 2 million additional workers who have 
stopped job hunting because of the loss of hope of 
finding work; they are the “hidden” unemployed who 
are not even considered to be in the job market. 

Above and beyond all this, however, this nation 
needs about 4 million new job opportunities each year 
for the remainder of the 1960s. It needs this number 
of new work opportunities to provide jobs for (1) 
workers displaced by advancing technology and (2) 
the new young workers pouring out of school and into 
the labor force. 


In short, we have to create about 4 million jobs 
just to stand still—simply not to add to the number 
of people already unemployed. But if we hope to cut 
into the present level of unemployment—and the pov- 
erty that has been created by it—more than 4 mil- 
lion new jobs each year are required. It cannot be 
done unless there is a real commitment to full em- 
ployment—a commitment based on positive programs. 
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Justice When It Counts Most 


By Cuarizs S. ZIMMERMAN 


Chairman, Civil Rights Committee, AFL-CIO 


Labor’s drive against discrimi- 
nation because of race, religion, 
color or national origin is a de- 
termined and sustained effort. In 
the past two years, the AFL-CIO 
has made notable progress in 
stamping out discrimination in 


its own ranks and in employ- 


ment. 

Today, the high employment 
of the last few years has given 
way to widespread joblessness. 
The current recession has meant 
for millions of wage workers the 
personal tragedy that comes with 
the slip of paper on payday let- 
ting them know that their services 
are no longer required. 

Discrimination is ugly, unfair 
and unjust whenever it occurs. 
But, when employment is high, 
when workers are needed and 
wanted, one barred door is likely 
to be not too far from another 
door open to all seeking oppor- 
tunity. 

It is in times like these, when 
doors to opportunity are closing 
shut, that discrimination is at its 
ugliest. For then the minority 
worker who is turned out in the 
street has no other place to go, 
nowhere else to try. 

We all know the old formula 
only too familiar to those who 
are regarded as “different” be- 


cause of the color of their skin. 


The last hired and the first fired 
—is the way it has always worked 
for Negroes and other minority 
groups. 

Substantiating this conclusion 
are the facts brought out in the 
recent study of national unem- 
ployment statistics made by the 
New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination over the 
past eleven years. 


Twice as Hard 


This study brings out the fact 
that, in the current recession, the 
Negro is being hit twice as hard 
as the white worker. One out 
of every seven Negro workers in 
the nation is now unemployed, 
in contrast to the rate of one out 
of every 14 white workers. 


. ee a oe ee 


The foremost concern of our 
labor movement has been to 
achieve for every worker a meas- 
ure of job security, and a set of 
standards to govern his hire, ten- 
ure, and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Unions, through collective bar- 
gaining with management, have 
succeeded in writing into a con- 
tract a ‘set of rules—rules of fair- 
ness and justice—to be followed 
by the employer in hire, promo- 
tion, transfer or dismissal of his 
workers. 

In recent years, many of our 
unions have also insisted on in- 
cluding in the collective bargain- 
ing contract a non-discrimina- 
tion clause. Such a clause simply 
establishes the rule that in hire, 
layoffs, promotion and in all other 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, there is to be no discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed or 
color of workers covered by the 
union contract. 

This rule is now law in a ma- 
jor portion of American industry 
—now law laid down by the gov- 
ernment or the courts, but volun- 
tarily established on union initi- 
ative and accepted by manage- 
ment. 

Thus, through the instrumen- 
tality of collective bargaining, 
union labor is evening out the 
unequal burden of privation and 
distress of unemployment, to make 
sure that this burden is shared 
equally, without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

In order to make sure that em- 


ployment opportunities for union 
workers are fair employment op- 
portunities, union labor carries its 
fight for equality for all beyond 
the assurance of non-discrimina- 
tion in hiring and layoffs., It also 
fights discrimination on the job: 
discrimination in promotion, ad- 
vancement, and in the rates of 
pay for work performed. The 
AFL-CIO insists that dual sen- 
lority lists discriminating against 
workers because of race be elimi- 
nated throughout industry. 

Much still remains to be done 
to even out the scales of justice 
for those who are employed. 

Take for example, the State of 
New York, where greater prog- 
ress in stamping out discrimina- 
tion is being made than in any 
other part of the country. 

Even in New York State, in 
1950, we find 64 percent of all 
white male workers in the upper 
status occupations, in contrast to 
only 31 percent of Negro male 
workers. 


Income Inequality 


This disparity reflects itself, of 
course, in the resulting inequality 
in incomes. In 1954, about one 
in every 10 American families 
was a Negro family. In that year, 
the average income of white fam- 
ilies was $4,339 a year. But for 
non-white families, the average 
income was only $2,410 a year— 
just over one-half of the average 
white family income. 

Thus, denial of equal oppor- 
tunity in one area starts a vicious 


circle running through every as- 
pect of life. 3 

The non-white worker not only 
bears the brunt of unemployment 
in a recession, he is also placed 
at a disadvantage economically by 
being forced down the income 
scale. 

By being pushed down toward 
poverty, the non-white becomes 
more subject to diseases caused by 
malnutrition and dietary deficien- 
cy. He becomes more easily the 
victim of foreclosure, of repossess 
and of all the handicaps that come 
with the inability to make ends 
meet... 

On top of all this, the non- 
white citizen is beset by other 
forms of discrimination that hand- 
icap him. 

As pointed out by Dr. Robert 
G. Morris, Jr., according to a 
recent report from the Hospital 
Planning Council for Metropolli- 
tan Chicago, there are 3.64 hos- 
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pital beds in Chicago per 1,000 
persons in the area. This com- 
pares with the federal and state 
recommended minimum standards 
of 4.5 beds per 1,000 persons. In 
other words, there is a severe 
shortage of hospital beds in the 
Chicago area. ) 


But a closer look at the figures 
reveals a far more acute problem. 
Hidden in this average are the 
figures for the white segment of 
the population—4.01 beds per 
1,000 persons. For non-whites, 
the ratio is only 0.65 beds per 
1,000 persons. And so, Dr. Mor- 
ris pertinently asks: “‘If 3.64 beds 
per 1,000 persons is considered a 
critical shortage by the Hospital 
Council, what must the ratio for 
Negroes be considered?” 


And Dr. Morris goes on to 
point out that “another dramatic 
indicator of the acuteness of the 
situation is the physician-patient 
ratio—one physician for 1,200 
white patients as compared with 
one physician for almost 3,000 
Negro patients.” 

Not long ago, a Negro woman 
in birth pains was rushed to a 
major private hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Admission was 
refused to her because of the 
color of her skin. The baby was 
born on the sidewalk in front of 
the hospital. 

A short time later, the hospital 
applied to the AFL-CIO William 
Green Memorial Fund for a finan- 
cial contribution. The AFL-CIO 
trustees of the fund said: “We 
will be glad to approve a con- 


tribution, but on one condition. 
The condition is that there be no 
discrimination by the hospital on 
the basis of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” The hospital 
agreed and the contribution was 
made. Today babies are brought 
into the world and the sick are 
healed in this hospital, no matter 
what the color of their skin. 


The Housing Problem 


Another, and perhaps the most 
crucial form of discrimination that 
puts the Negro citizen and his 
family at a disadvantage is in 
housing. 

When Negro families are barred 
from access to homes only because 
their skin is the wrong color, they 
are forced into all-Negro ghettoes. 
And as segregated neighborhoods 
develop, it becomes difficult to 
resolve the problem of segregated 
schools and to rub out the color 
line in other phases of community 
life. 

In Levittown, Pennsylvania, in 
the heart of the industrial North, 
trouble broke out when the Wil- 
liam Myers family moved in as 
the first Negro residents of the 
huge 15,000 home development. 
The representatives of the AFL- 
CIO, along with those of its affil- 
iates joined hands with other 
civic-minded organizations in 
forming the Citizens’ Committee 
for Levittown to set up a program 
of studies, meetings and confer- 
ences to build good-will and 
neighborliness in the community. 


Labor has also fought for the 
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enactment of the first law in the 
nation banning discrimination in 
private housing, signed by Mayor 


Robert Wagner of New York 
City on December 30, 1957. The 
adoption of this measure was a 
major breakthrough of segregated 
patterns dominating private hous- 
ing in many communities. 

In its resolution on housing 
adopted by its Second Constitu- 
tional Convention in December, 


1957, the AFL-CIO said: 


“Millions of American families 
in all sections of the nation are 
denied the opportunity because 
of race, creed, color, or national 
origin to obtain decent homes in 
good neighborhoods. Discrimina- 
tion and segregation in housing 
are contrary to the democratic 
way of life and should be elim- 
inated as quickly as possible. We 
therefore especially commend the 
efforts which have been made in 
a number of states and cities to 
enact legislation to encourage the 
policy and practice of equal op- 
portunity in housing, and we urge 
that other states and local com- 
munities adopt similar legislation.” 


Such efforts should by no means 
be confined to the state and local 
level. It is the positive responsi- 
bility of the federal government 
to assure an opportunity to obtain 
decent housing to all families with- 
out regard to race, creed, color or 
national origin. All housing built 
with the aid of federal funds or 
credit or any other form of finan- 
cial assistance or guarantee should 
be made available to Negroes and 


other minority families on an 
equal basis with all other families. 

Labor is pressing its fight against 
discrimination in employment, in 
schools, in places of public ac- 
commodation, in public transpor- 
tation, in medical care and in 
housing. It is doing this in pur- 
suance of its firm resolve to secure 


equal rights for all Americans in 
every field of. life. 

Justice is indivisible. When 
the going is tough, when adversity 
aggravates and multiplies the de- 
nial of justice, we must redouble 
our efforts to make it prevail. 
For that is when justice counts 


most. 
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The United States is faced with a new crisis--a crisis that defies 
previously used solutions. It is a crisis which does not lend itself 
to any partisan political position. It is a crisis which is chronic 
and which would only worsen if atavistic procedures are employed as 
remedial measures. The crisis, on one hand involves the permanent poor, 
and on the other, involves an inability to provide, in sufficient numbers, 


persons to fill the most needed technological and professional roles. 


In over-simplified terms simultaneously there exists multi tudinous 
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persons who are without jobs and myriads of jobs without people. — pe 
Traditionally the United States has responded to economic problems a 

as if these problems are acute and general. It is assumed by alleviating a 

a general problem that all groups are equally aided. Today, programs 

cannot be directed to a general public, the disadvantaged constitutes 

a special problem, they are not affected by general programs. Out of 

the last major economic crisis--The Depression of the 1930's--came pro- 


grams which became part of the fabric of the social system, yet as 


Michael Harrington points out in his book, The Other America, the most 


impoverished were not reached. 
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The Center for Youth and Community Studies ta an interdisciplinary —— 
University Center focusing on the problems of social and economic diss =~ 
advantage, particularly in youth. The program includes research, training 
for community work, interdisciplinary graduate studies, and selected*™ = 
demonstration projects. | | 
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"Out of the thirties came the welfare states. Its 
creation had been stimulated by mass impoverismnent and 
misery, yet it helped the poor least of all. Laws like 
unemployment compensation, the Wagner Act, the various 
farm programs, all these were designed for the middle 
third in the cities, for the organized workers, and for 
the upper third in the country, for the big market farmers. 
If a man works in an extremely low-paying job, he may 
not even be covered by social security or other welfare 
programs. If he receives unemployment compensation, the 
payment is scaled down according to his low earnings. 


One of the major laws that was designed to cover 
everyone, rich and poor, was social security. But even 
here the other /Americans suffered discrimination. Over 
the years social. security payments have not even provided 
a subsistence level of life. The middle third have been 
able to supplement the Federal pension through private 
plans negotiated by unions, through joining medical in- 
surance schemes like Blue Cross, and so on. The poor 
have not been able to do so. They lead a bitter life, 
and then have to pay for that fact in old age. 


Indeed, the paradox that the welfare state benefits 
those least who need help most is but a single instance 
of a persistent irony in the other America. Even when 
the money finally trickles down, even when a school is 
built in a poor neighborhood, for instance, the poor are 
still deprived. Their entire environment, their life, 
their values, do not prepare them to take advantage of 
the new opportunity. The parents are anxious for the 
children to go to work; the pupils are pent up, waiting 
for the moment when their education has compiled with 
the law.!! 


There are currently two general advanced approaches to the solu- 
tion of America's poverty problem. Holophrastically these can be given 
labels of Education and Economics. On the one hand it is advocated that 
by increasing and equalizing educational opportunity there is ultimate 


solution and at the same time there is the suggestion that by stimulating 


I 
Harrington, Michael, The Other America: Poverty in the United 


States, New York: The MacMillan Company, 1963, Pg. 9. 
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the economy, e.g. tax relief and interest manipulation, there is immedi- 
ate relief. While these two approaches are reconcilable and can be part 
of a coordinated effort, the difficulty is that these approaches to a 
large extent are irrelevant to the permanent poor. 

Education in the context of the problems of the poor, is at best 
an intervening process which hopefully can lead to employment. Econo- 
mic stimulation is an intervening process aiming at facilitating the 
creation of new jobs. Neither approach gives specific attention to the 
actual development of new jobs, and the structural changes which are 
necessary for legitimation and perpetuation of newly deve loped work 
opportunities. And yet, there can be no permanent solution short of 
creation of ee long term career possibilities for those who 
are without employment. If emphasis is on development of meaningful 
new careers, this has relevance to both improving educational accom- 
plishment and stimulating the economy. 

Inadequate education is both a cause and effect of poverty. When 
inadequate education 1s considered as the consequence of poverty, the 
problems of student motivation, of parental inadequacy to aid in the 
schooling process, and the lack of stimulation from peers iin cen- 
tral. To expect that low income persons undergo extensive education 
experience before employment is offered doesn't really reckon with 
reality. There is an alternative and that is to provide employment 
first and offer an opportunity for learning while or after there is 


earning. It is this course of action which is proposed here. 


i. 


The influence that meaningful employment of the unemployed can exer- 
cise on the economy is in increasing the buying power of the consumer. 
The difficulty is that currently proposed measures provide funds to per- 
sons who invest and save, and the poor, who are in dire need of a great 
variety of products, are neither taxed sufficiently nor do they have 
credit status to benefit from these remedial propositions. A program which 
can increase the buying power of a large segment of the population would 
accommodate the purposes of those who see solution through stimulation of 


the economy. This proposal is relevant to these interests. 


Employment Possibilities--The Private Sector is not the Answer 


New careers can only be meaningfully created in job areas where there 
is unfilled need. Technology has drastically altered the shape of the 
economy. Production of goods has increased but the numbers of workers 
needed to produce the products has declined. Between 1957 and 1962 
one-half million workers fewer were required to produce 15% more alae 


The poor lack access to private employment both because they 


lack marketable skills, but also because there is reduced demand. The 


future augers much of the same;limited growth in which the unskilled 


worker is replaced by automated devices and the labor force is augmented 
by the trained technicians. It is projected that approximately the same 


number of persons will be employed as laborers in 1975 as was employed 


2 
Source: United States Department of Labor, Manpower Report to 


the President, United States Printing Office, Washington, D. C. March 1963, 
pg. 16. | 
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in 1960--a period in which it is expected that more than 20 million more 
workers will enter the labor force. There will be a million and a half 
fewer workers in agricultural pursuits in 1975 than there were in 1960. 
These workers and their families will steadily flow to urban centers 
where they will lack resources, skills, and education--all the ingredients 
necessary to become part of the permanent poor. 

To expect the private sector to absorb these additional workers while 
bei rig coltrane wi th decreasing need of currently employed meagerly skilled 
workers is unrealistic. Industry can engage in extensive job analyses 
and by redefinition create a considerable number of jobs which do not re- 
quire extensive training or experience. Industry should be encouraged 
along these lines by government subsidy. However, the greatest potential 


for new careers is in the public sector. 


Government Responsibility and Government Responsivity _ 


To affect the relative loss of employment in the private sector, 
there has been rapid growth in the public domain. 
"Total government civilian employment rose from 5.5 
million in 1947. to 9.2 -mtl item tm t9e2, «2 2 « oe 
The addition of 3.7 million public employees accounted 
for one-third of the total increase in non-agricul tural 
employment the post war years.'! 
The bulk of the growth has been in education and health. In these 


areas the number of persons presently employed exceed by over 60 percent 


4 
the number employed 10 years ago. In these fields and in other related 


> Ihid., pg. 21. 
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services there is a great dearth of qualified personnel. For the fore- 
seeable future, the situation in these areas will apparently remain the 
same; there will be an increase in the number of persons needed and an 
inability of the training centers to meet the needs. 

At first blush, the situation appears beyond solution. The caliber 
of workers which is needed requires extensive education, and is not from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. And yet, if the functions which are needed 
are analyzed in some detail, it is abundantly clear that there are tasks 
to be performed in education, medicine, research, recreation, and other 
services which do not require extensive professional training. Using 
the armed forces as illustration, it has been forcefully demonstrated 
that medical service of high standard can be attained in which critical 
roles are performed by non-professional medics. 

Evidence has been obtained from a number of small demonstrations 
that persons from economically disadvantaged backgrounds with limited 
formal education can, with a brief training experience, be of value in 
a variety of technical roles. 

In Flint, Michigan, 6th grade youth having difficulty in school 
have been used to assist 4th grade students who are having difficulty 
learning. If 6th grade students can be of service, it is reasonable 
to assume that 16-20 year old youth who dropped out of school could 
also aid younger children to negotiate the educational system. 

The New York State Division for Youth employs youth, who have 
been released from experimental rehabilitation programs for delin- 


quents, as members of a research team. In that capacity these youth 
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engage in follow-up interviews of former residents; they fulfill parti- 
Ccipant and non-participant observer roles; they aid in development of 
schedules and check lists; and they are involved in data analysis. 

The California State Department of Corrections has used offenders 
in a great variety of research roles. Ex-offenders have been integrated 
as part of the staff in denoneteaiin programs which use community pro- 
gramming in lieu of institutions. 

The New York Mobilization for Youth has recruited women from wel- 
fare roles and employed them as "homemakers'' with apparent success. 

These few examples serve as guides for more extensive implementa- 
tion of a new approach. However as scattered fragmented demonstrations, 
they do not really go to the heart of the matter. They neither are 
extensive enough to deal with the large scale need, nor concentrated 
enough to produce change in values, orientations and aspirations of a 
disadvantaged and alienated community. Yet, extensive utilization of 
the disadvantaged is a feasible accomplishment. 

Whether the indigenous unemployed can provide meaningful service 
1S not at issue. Providing the necessary administrative and structural 
change for incorporation of this category of worker is the issue. Govern- 
ment must assume major responsibility for providing such employment since 
the needed services fall primarily within the public sector. 

Government, however, has not as yet responded to this responsibility. 


To fully utilize the potential of those currently unemployed there must 


be: 
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a. Wholesale job analyses of unfilled positions to define specifically 
the functions which do not require either extensive education or 
technical proficiency. 

b. Legitimation of these newly defined roles by civil service 
standardizing classification and compensation. 

c. Establishment of new positions as permanent addition to agency 
table of organizations. 

As viewed here, the integration of new posi tions relies on execution of 
administrative action; it does not necessarily require legislative mandate. 
In fact, by redeploying available funds many thousands of positions can 

be created at no cost to the taxpayer. Since administrative change 
requires time and negotiation, funds are needed for. demonstrating the 
effectiveness of Jarge numbers of the poor in a variety of job roles. 

A major criterion by which such demonstration must be guaged is 

the extent to which the poor are employed by demonstration funds. If 

the aim of a program is to aid the poor and resources are provided for 
such purposes, the program is undermined when the majority of the persons 
employed in the program are from ''the middle class.'' Unless great care 
is taken, such perversion of program is bound to occur. 

If new job functions are firmly embedded into the fabric of civil 

service, more than the immediate situation is being served. Civil service 
provides the basis for development of life careers and thus avoids the 


pitfall of transiency which has characterized so many of the previously 


tried programs. 
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The following describes in concrete terms, how the underprivil edged 


can be utilized in the field of education. 


Using Education as a Model 


The problem of education of the disadvantaged is clearly recognized. 


Disproportionately more of the poor fail to complete high school than the 


non -poor o 


'There is a definite relationship between the median 
family income of a neighborhood and the dropout rate. In 
areas of low median family income (less than $5,000) the 
dropout rate is 63 per thousand youth aged 15-19. The 
dropout rate declined to 21 dropout per thousand youth 
age 15-17 years of age in the areas of high median family 
income ($7,000 or over). In intermediate income areas 
(median income $5,000-$6,999) the dropout rate is_also 
intermediate (48 per thousand youth age 15-19).!! 


Many factors are related to the school failure of the poor. The 

physical condition of the school is one factor. 
"School buildings, and the facilities they contain, 

are much less adequate in lower-income than in upper- 

income areas. One reason for this is that the school in 

lower-income areas are much older than those in i i amet 

income areas, and therefore generally inferior." 

The disadvantaged are not only poor, they are also members of minority 


groups who have been denied equal opportunity. Denial of opportunity can ~ 


reduce incentive. 


: State of New York Division for Youth, The School Dropout Problem - | 
Rochester--Part II, April 1963, pg. 22. 


Sexton, Patricia Cayo, Education and Income, New York Viking Press, 
1961, pg. 123. x 3 
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'The distribution of weekly income of Negro parents 
with a high school or college education was virtually the 
same as the distribution for white parents having no more 
than a grammar school education. Awareness of this con- 
dition could certainly have an adverse effect on the moti- 
vation of members of the Negro family group." 


The disadvantaged child cannot get help from his parents. 
"His parents have little education, frequently cannot 
read, and there are typically few, if any, books in his 


home.!' 8 


The conditions at home are hardly conducive for learning. 
"Checking into one case, a principal told one of my 

staff that after climbing six flights of a tenement he 

found the boy's home--one flithly room with a bed, a light 

bulb, and a sink. In the room lived the boy's mother and 

her four children.!' 

Youth from disadvantaged backgrounds develop styles of life which 
are markedly different than that of the middie class teacher. His values, 
tempo, language, dress, orientations and identifications are often alien 
to the teacher. The teacher lives in other areas and is not a part of 
the community's problems and strivings. The teacher attempts to locate 
quickly in more modern settings with more tractable students, so teacher 
turnover is high in low-income areas. 

In summary, the child from the disadvantaged background is expected 


to negotiate a competitive educational system despite the fact that the 


schools are old, the classrooms are often overcrowded, he lacks incentive 


Y State of Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights, Comparative Study 
of Negro and White Dropouts in Selected Connecticut High Schools, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut, 1959, pg. 46. 


Riessman, Frank, The Culturally Deprived Child, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1962, pg. 10. . 
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and :.:&4; ego models, has no help at home, is feces? live and study 
in deplorable conditions, and he is taught by teachers who are alien by 
class and foreign by residence. 

It is manifestly clear that hiring the indigenous will not solve all 
of the educational problems of the poor. However, inclusion of a relatively 
large number of persons from the community into educational roles can affect 
attitudes and incentive. Such persons can provide assistance to the pupil 
which is not available in the home. Such roles can be a community base for 
the educational process. 

The roles which the relatively untrained can play in an education 
system are limited. A strategy which does not permit further training 
and advancement would provide little incentive for those introduced to the 
system. The following is one projected scheme: Beginning with a base line 
occupational role--an aide, who would require only a short (6 week) training 
experience,” if capable and motivated, could further his education. With 
an A.A. Degree he would become eligible for an intermediate role--the 
education assistant. With further education and a B.A. Degree eligibility 
for teacher associate is obtained. Thus, by systematic steps and intervals 


a series of positions are created which narrow the guif between the dis- 


adtantaged and professional standing. Each position attained can be a 


career, however, for those aspiring for higher stations, opportunity for 
advancement has been established. 

Much has been made of the low-income person's ability to defer need 
gratification; not enough attention has been given to the fact that the 
society has provided limited opportunity for attaining long-term goals. 


The following defines each of the aforementioned job roles: 


# } 

* Howard University is in the process of developing a training program 
in a pilot demonstration project sponsored by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 
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New Job Roles in Education for the Untrained Indigenous Persons: 


1. 


Education Aides--qualifications: A short term training experience 


for development and screening. 

Job functions: Supervision of recess and lunchtime activities. 

Operator of audio-visual equipment: Assisting children at home with 
homework. Aide to the teacher in clerical functions. Remedial reading, 


writing, and homework tutors. 


Education Assistant--qualifications--A.A. Degree (two years college) 


which includes field training or experience as an aide. 

Job functions: Preparation of materials used in teaching and demon- 
Strations; correction of some routine homework; helping students with 
paperwork assignments while teacher works with smaller groups in 
specialized teaching. Assisting children at home in subjects which 
require special knowledge and competence. 


Education Associate--qualifications--B.A. Degree--Practice teaching 


or experience as assistant. 

Job functions: All duties of classroom instructor except that teaching 
must be done under the supervision of a supervising teacher. New 
careers requiring special education to maximize return from indigenous 
roles--it is intended to bites capable indigenous persons to move up- 
ward through additional training and experience from aide to associate 


and then ultimately certified teacher. 
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It is important to stress the difference between the establishment 
of an associate in education and che ‘cuprent ‘common occurrence in which 
~ -—persons.who are not certified are performing teacher roles. In the pre- 
sent situation the non-professional is asked to perform the same duties 
as the professional. He is not provided with special supervision or con- 
sul tation. The role he performs is not legitimated by tenure or official 
status. 

The creation of new roles in education will necessitate redefinition 
of the teacher function. The teacher must be able to utilize assistants 
maximally. The teacher must be given training in administration to insure 
that functions which require less than professional training are delegated 
to the non-professional. 

Creation of new roles in education will require eventual change in 
administrative structure. It is proposed that a new category of profes- 
sionals be created to supervise the non-professional. The qualifications 
and duties of the supervisor would be: 


Supervising Teacher--qualifications--certified teacher. 


Special training in supervision. Outstanding record as teacher. 
Job functions: To supervise all categories of new career specialists. 
It 1s assumed that each supervising teacher would have a ''caseload'! 


of approximately 20 new career specialists. 


Strategy for Implementation 


The process of determining qualifications and integrating new careers 


¢ 


will take time. There is need for educators to study the proposition care- 


<< 


fully and introduce limited numbers of the new career educators into the 
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table of organization. Schools of higher learning must provide appro- 
priate curriculum, and this, too, will take time. However, there is a 
need for immediate action, particularly in the schooling of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

What is needed is interim demonstration while principle and procedure 
for large scale implementation are being decided. It is possible to 
immediately establish aides to assist children at home. Such assistance, 

while supplementing education, would disturb neither structure nor func- 
tion of the school program. It would provide a necessary facet of learning 
which is sorely needed by the child who does not have sufficient educa- 
tional support at home. 

The qualifications for the aide position should be minimal. The 
aide should have sufficient basic skill in language arts and arithmetic. 
eek ctcasly involved in anti-social behavior, or have legal 
proceedings pending. He cannot be grossly handicapped. If deficient 


' , | Ve ‘erred io 
in educational skills, applicants could be to remedial programs 


to attain the necessary Standard. Aides could be recruited from employ- 
ment centers, private agencies, the schools and youth welfare and correc- 
tional facilities. They would be required to participate in a short-term 
training program which would consist primarily of orientation, job experi- 
ence and discussion of job performance. For a variety of reasons, which 
will be amplified later, the training should be a group experience in 
which learning is facilitated by the group influence. The influence will 


be the result of discussion and observation and will be augmented by use 


of such techniques as role playing. 


Ee 


* Howard University Center for Youth and Community Studies has 
created remedial programs for precisely this purpose. 
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Supervisors will be drawn from available professional staff, pre- 
ferably, certified teachers will be involved, but also eligible would be 
psychologists, social workers, and sociologists. Supervisors would be 
required to participate in an intensive training course 4a which super- 
vision, life problems, and cognitive styles of the underpriviledged would 
constitute much of the core curriculum, 

In the initial phases, it would be preferable that the aides be lodged 
in a demonstration program which is of short-termed duration. The chief 
virtue of using a demonstration as the base for the program is that bureau- 
cratic structure can be avoided. However, it should be explicit that the 


ultimate goal is incorporation of the function into the existing structure. 


Initial and Ultimate Expense 


An aspect of demonstration projects it that once the demonstration 
phase 1s over some agency must assume the expense of the Srogket, 17 32% 
is to be continued. It is not always possible to obtain funds for all of 
the necessary service. Any strategy for change must include variations 
based on the available funds. A stragety must be developed which provides 
a maximum of service for any appropriation. 

Full scale implementation of non-professional roles in an educational 
system could conceivably result in the employment of more persons at no 
increase in public expense. The following illustrates how such an event 
could be accomplished. 

The Cardozo area in Washington, D. C. has a high concentration of 
underpriviledged residents. In the Cardozo area there are 12 elementary 


schools where approximately 300 teachers are employed. In 1962 there were 


416. 


32 pupils for every teacher in these schools. Enroliment was uniformly 


P RPE I dia 
in excess of Baakee Gepacith. A large proportion of the teachers had 


not attained full professional status. In the Seen of this area, most 
of the persons over the age of 25 who reside in the area have not attained 
a 9th grade education. 

The Cardozo area obviously is one where supplementary help to child- 
ren is needed. At least 50 aides and 4 supervisors could be immediately 
utilized to perform homework-helper and remedial functions. The cost of 
this service would be approximately $240,000 for the first year. 

To understand how non-professionals could be absorbed in the educa- 
tional system at reduced costs certain assumptions must be articulated. 

One assumption is that if non-professionals are not incorporated into an 
educational system then most functions will still be performed by teachers. 
The second assumption is that teacher-pupil ratios will remain relatively 
constant and that there will be 60 percent more teachers needed in the next 
decade. Assuming that this growth is constant and applicable in the 

Cardozo area, the following table contrasts the 1967 annual cost, in 
salaries, of two alternative strategies--one, in which all functions are 
done by teachers, the other which incorporates the non-professionals into 
the system. (In the latter it is assumed that negotiations with the various 


control agencies have been completed and associate and assistant roles 


have been defined and legitimated. ) 
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Table A 
Two Systems for Meeting the Education Need in an Area of 
Underpriviledge--The Cardozo Area of Washington, D. C. 


1967 


es Teacher 7 | 
System Category Number Salary Cost 
* 
Certified teachers only Teacher 360 $7 , 000 $2,520,000 


Program which includes use of 


indigenous persons Supervisor 10 8,500 85,000 
Teacher 310 7,000 2,170,000 
Associate 5 6,000 30,000 
Assistant 20 4,500 90,000 
Aide 80 3,500 280,000 - 


Las 3,655,000 * 


NOTE: In this example it is assumed that salary rates will remain 
constant during the ten-year period. Actual increase in salary rates 
would only serve to further emphasize the value of the proposal since 
salary increases are most often based on percentage increase of current 
rate. 


In three years the result would be: 


65 more personnel at cost of $135,000 


: Excluding fringe benefits and overhead 
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By 1970, more personnel could be recruited at even less expense to 
the taxpayer, and how this could eventuate is demonstrated in Table B. 
In 1970 the following would be the result: 
Table B 


Two Systems for Meeting the Education Need in an Area of 
Underpriviledge--The Cardozo Area of Washington, 0D. C. 


1970 
Teaching 
System Category Number Salary Cost 
Certified teachers only Teacher 420 $7,000 $2,940,000 
Programs which includes use of 
indigenous persons Supervisor 15 8, 500 127,000 
Teacher 320 7,000 2,240,000 
Associate 10 6,000 60,000 
Assistant Lo 4,500 180,000 
Aide 110 3,500 385,000 
Los $2,992,000 


Results: 


At the end of the decade, 


75 more personnel at expense of $52,000 


there would be an increase in the number 


of certified teachers in the system, but in addition there would be other 
en ‘ 


categories of personnel employed in the system. In fact, there would be 


almost 20 percent more persons involved in education with no additional 


allocations for salary. 


Table C 
Two Systems for Meeting the Education Need in an Area of 
Underpriviledge--The Cardozo Area of Washington, D. C. 
1973 
Teaching 
System Categor y Number Salary Cost 
Certified teachers only Teacher 480 $7,000 $3 , 360, 000 
Program which includes use of 
indigenous persons Supervisor 20 8,590 170,000 
Teacher 330 7,900 2,310,000 
Associate 20 6,000 120,000 
Assistant 60 4,500 270,000 
Aide 140 3,500 490,000 
570 $3, 360,000 


Results 


90 more personnel at no increased cost! 


2 


’ There would be increased expense jn overhead. 


sa : bi a a 
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To summarize, a strategy has been projected which makes possible 
an increase of almost 20 percent teaching personnel which within a decade 
could be absorbed at no increased cost. At first the cost would amount 
to close to $4,000 a year for each new person incorporated; within three 
years this would be reduced to $2,100 per new person per year; in six 


years the cost would have diminished to $700 per new person per year. 


Total Number of Careers Which Could be Created by 1973 by this Tactic 


In Washington, D. C.--with a projected need for 3,000 teachers by 
1973 Zeus tole could be created at the same salary cost. 

For the United Stetes-fen 18.8 percent increase in the projected 
need for 2.6 million teachers in 1970--there could be created 488,009 new 
positions at no further cost in salaries. 


In similar ways, hundreds of thousands of jobs can be created in 


health, welfare, recreation and research. 


In Quest of Serendipity--or Ancillary Gains From Such a Program=-Uplifting 


the Teacher Qualifications 


The new career persons in education do not engage in functions teachers 


are required to perform. In no way do these new roles undermine or come 
in conflict with the cervified teacher. To the contrary, roles for persons 
not certified to be teachers are specifically defined and differentiated 
from the certified teacher function. Development of new careers can offer 
other important benefits to education. New careers can insure better pre- 
paration for the certified teacher. 

Schools of education are hard pressed to provide sufficient teachers 


to meet current need in the next decade, unless there is diversification 
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of function, more than half again as many teachers will be needed. During 
the same period of time other professional fields will grow to almost the 
same degree. Schools of education will be competition for available talent. 
"at all events, the attraction of the learned professions 
of law, medicine, and college teaching, as well as business, 


engineering, theology and other vocations will lead many 
of the most able mén and _ some of the women into other careers 


than teaching school.'' 


If a range of education roles are not developed, schools of education 
may be forced to lower standards of admission and challenge of curriculum 
to meet an insatiable demand. Such a course could only be to the detriment 
of the youth. 

New carcers protect the province of the professional. Recognition 
of this should make professional societies allies in the campaign for 


inclusion of such roles in the educational system. 


Developing a Sense of Optimism and Power in the Community 


Persons from low-income circumstances have been described as being 
possessed with a feeling of teks. With little opportunity to 
achieve and few of the skills which are visas into a productive and func- 
tioning world, such feelings are accurate perceptions of reality. Much 


has been made of organized anti-social activities of low-income youth. 


~~ 


19..conant, J. Be, The Education of American Teachers, New York, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1963, pg. 230. 


11 
See for example: Cohen, Albert K. and Hodges, Harold W., 
"Characteristics of the Lower-Blue Collar Class'', Social Problems, Spring 
1963, Vol. 10, No. 4, pgs. 303-334. 
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The etiology and significance of the anti-social organizatios. :s variously 
perceleak. but there is general agreement that the anti-social behavior 
either reflects or is dependent upon a permeating social atmosphere--an 
atmosphere which is related to the lack of incentive, available opportunity, 
social disintegration and education and health problems. Most efforts 
which aim to alter the situation do so by attempting to persuade youth 

that conventional behavior has greater matltty..” There has not been suf- 
ficient attention given to providing for alternative styles of life. 

New careers offered to disadvantaged youth provide a basis for new 
organization which can have the viability and the thrust to compete with 
anti-social groups, for the affiliation and loyalty of youth. The new 
careers have none of the 'colonial' flavor which negatively affect the 
many efforts to enlist youth in positive programs. Organization is not 
imposed from the outside by persons in different circumstances. 

The youth involved in new careers can be persuaded that theirs is 
not a position of impotence because they will be given a financial stake. 
They are not jmpotent. because their decisions are factors in determining 
future life patterns. If trained as a group and given group responsibility 


for aiding each other in training and on the job, the new career person 


7 
1S for example: Cloward, Richard A. and Ohlin, kloyd E.; 
Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory of Delinquent Gangs, Glenco, I11., 
The Free Press, 19603; Cohen, Albert K., Delinquent Boys--The Culture of 
the Gang, Glencoe, I1l]., The Free Press, 1955; Miller, Walter B., "Lower 
Class Culture as a Generating Milieu, The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 14, 
1958, pp. 5-19. . 
13 | 

See for example: Empey, Lamar T. and Rabow, Jerome, ''The Provo 

Experiment in Delinquency Rehabilitation, American Sociological Review, 


Vol. 26, No. 5, October 1961, pp. 679-696. 
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has the potential for sparking a social movement that is constructive 


and positive in its orientation. The new career technician becomes a 


model to compete with the "tough studs'' as an ego ideal for younger child- 


ren. If delinquency, premature school leaving and other manifestations 


of social pathology are the result of alienation and defeat experienced 
by the population, new careers offer a way out.and a possible economic 
gain through reducing taxpayer costs which are consumed in the processing 


and institutionalization of the unused, the misfit, and the deviant. 


The world we live in is undergoing vast technological change. Wi th- 
out fully appreciating the change, many citizens have already become spec- 
tators in the society. If care is not taken now, the future augers a 
handful of performers to do the providing and a great number of persons 
to do the watching. Abraham Lincoln was reported to have said that if 
"God had intended some of the people to do all of the working and none of 
the eating, He would have made people with all hands and no mouths.!"! 
Unless society reacts quickly and creates joixs where service is needed, 
with time and evolution persons should be created with ‘all mouths and 


no hands.!! 
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Neel Day: SSA White America in a Nen-white World 


Editorial Note: This address followed immediately upon © 
comments on the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
by Peggy Dammond, former staff person of SNC. In intro- 
ducing him, Robb Burlage, the moderator, commented upon: 
the growing relationship between various movements, and. 
pointed out that Noel Day was wearing a SANE button al-~ 
though his primary orientation was with civil rights. 


I didn't sit down and prepare any sort of speech or do any real kind 
of research for today. I would like to begin by saying that as far 
as I'm concerned, this button I am wearing is not a SANE button, 

It's a button for peace, but I wear it’in this direction, with. the 
diagonal lines pointing down, -“I've also been told that different 
groups wear it in different tions, and the way in which you 

wear it is supposed to signify whether you're for unilateral dis- 
armament, bilateral disarmament, or simply your whole approach and 
philssophy. I once saw a fellow who had two of them aimed at each >: 
other, on the cuff of his dungarées, and I wasn't quite sure what 

he was. But I wear it this way really because it has a ‘significance 
to me this waye I saw on a scroll once, that this symbol is a medi- 
eval symbol for man, which seems to me to be the most important thing. 


And today what I'm going to talk about generally is man. I'm just 
going to comment and jump around, and probably hit on a lot of things, 
including semantics, the world of nations, the United States, this 
thing we call the Negro problem, the individual, peace, growing up 

in Harlem, what James Baldwin called "the blues", what I call the 
blues of everybody, mental health and mental illness, opinion-making, 
Cuba, feelings and fears with regard to the student -movement, and 
lots of. other things. I hope that we end up with some sort of co- 
gency. I would say that the one unifying factor that will run through 
all of this is that they are all just my opinions, and my feelings | 
about them. ” . 


I was very happy, for instance, when Peggy mentioned (and Peggy and 
Paul gave me all kinds of introductory leads, which very nice) 
that as far as she is concerned, there is no North or Sbuth, that 
these are artificial boundaries and artificial limits that hav: been 
set within our society, I would like to take that's step further 
and say that as far as I'm concerned there is no United States as 
opposed to the rest of the world. And in speaking onthe topic of . 
a “white America and a non-white world", I would like to say that 

I feel that these are artificial boundaries as well, © 


Let's define some of our terms, It was Robb Burlage who said that 
Bob Moses in Mississippi had said that the Negroes don't think too 
much about Africa, they're too busy thinking about the sheriffs. In 
one sense this is true; in a very immediate sense. In the same sense 
that we go through every day thinking about our next class, or our 
date that evening, or what we are going to have for dinner, or whether 
we are going to get the salary increase. These are very definitely 
immediate concerns. And yet at the same time, and perhaps all too 
often, we are thinking, in an unrecognized sense, about other things. 
_ I think that the Negro can't avoid thinking about Africa, whether 

he artieulates it as Africa, or whether he articulates it as semething 
other than his immediate self and_his. immediate. environment, or-whether -.. 
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he is capable of articulating it at all. He is still thinking about 
Serre which for now and for the purpose of our discussion we can 
ca BE reems 


It was very interesting, and I think that it demonstrates that even 
the . people who make up SDS programs can. fall into some of our fae 
miliar western traps, that the topic of this talk was titled "A . 
White America in a Non-White World." Because I feel that here we 

have set up one of our familiar westerm dichotomies. We have East 

and West, capitalist and communist, white and non-white. It is be- 
cause. of this dichotomy, I feel, that every Negro thinks about 

Africa, and Asia, because this is not the Negro's dichotomy. This 

is a dichotomy which western society has imposed upon him, and in- 

fers or implies eertain other things. 


First of all, it implies that whiteness is.a standard, against 
which ali things are measured, because you have white and non-white 
and’ it implies that it is a standard which should be striven for. 
When you say white and non-white, it's set apart with a value 
judgement attached to it. It's the same thing in one sense as 
saying good and non-gcod. It does not say white, red, brown, 
yellow, black, blue, green, or anything else; it's just all white 
or non-white. In the western mind the Negro, the African, the 
Asian, and whatever else we lump into this non-white thing. I'm 
very confused myself by exactly what race. is, since we have so 
many different conceptions of it and we seem to choose different 

. ones from time to time for purposes of convenience more than. any- 
thing else. If we have a new sociological or anthropological. con-~ 
cept that we're working on, we also work out a new concept of race 
that supports it. But there is this kind of identification, of 
white and non-white, and this identification has been forced upon 
us. It has not been recognized for a long time by the white world. 
it has been neapgni sed, i cima e a little longer by the non-white 


woridc,. ... ; | 


It had not really been aiietebda in any sense, I do not batieve: 
in any really effective sense--effective in that it made the white 
world begin to notice it--until 1954, when several nations met in 
Colombo, Ceylon. Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia m.t at that 
time and came up with a stetement as to their beliefs. Included 
in these statements wes a state.uent supporting the seating of Red 
China in the United Nations, and an expression cf the feeling that 
the Red Chinese were the proper heirs to the seat in the United 
Nations; a plea to the Geneva Conference with regard to stopping 
the war in Indo-China; and, interestingly enough, because here are 
four southern Asian nations, a statement on colonialism in Morocco 
and Tunisia, two African nations on the extreme northern section 


of Africa, 


This identification, I think thas oi these things. This identi- 
ficaticn has been amplified, "perheps, by the fact that the lower 
end of our dichotomy, the non-white, have also been those people 
who have traditionally and historically been subject to the domi- 
nation of colonial powers, and have been oppressed by the white 
world. The west, I feel, has sort of been betrayed by its own 
technological advance, particularly in the field of communication, 
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because as long as. we could keep the people in India from knowing | 
about. the people in Tunisia, and the Negro in Albmy, Georgia, from 
knowing about the man in Thailand or Ceylon, we were pretty safe, 


In this discussion, I'm speaking as an American, because fortunate- 
ly or unfortunately I have to identify as an American, since this 
is the only country I have, and I don't speak any foreign languages 
well enough to go eny place else, as much as I might like to some- 
times, As these. people began to learn about each other, they also 
began to understand the community of their interests. In 1955, 
these same four nations, as a logical outgrowth of their meeting a 
year earlier, called together what has become known (infamously in 
the United States) as the Bandung Conference, And they asked a 
number of independent African nations, such as Egypt, Ehiopia, Li- 
beria, Lybia, and some of the nations which wore at that time still 
dependent, North and South Rhodesia, Nyasaland, the Gold Coast, and 
the Sudan, and eighteen Asian nations to attend this conference. 


The stated purpose of the conference was to promote Asian and Afri- 
can good will and cooperation; to discuss Asian and African poli- 
tical, scial, economic, and cultural problems; to discuss the 
comity of problems of racialism and colonialism; and to consider . 
their possible contributions to world peace. As I'm sure all of 
you remenber, the convening of this conference threw the western 
world into a panic. Some typical American newspaper comments are 
coupled as follows: "This could be the beginning of an upsurge of 
racial hatred." “The Bandung Conference is the gravest crisis in 
the destiny of the earth's population, for Kaiser Wilhelm, who 
apie the phrase tyellow peril', was right in forseeing a 
trisis that now threatens in a more violent form than he envisaged." 
"An African-Asian combination turned by the communists against the 
west," Another newspaper intimated that there was a likelihood of 
& communist invasion, immediately after the Bandung Conference, 
Almost all of our newspapers with the exception of such papers” 
like the Worker and the National Guardian and a few others, saw 
Bandung as a two-horned threat, one horn being communistic, the 
Other horn being racialistic. The three-quarters of the earth's 
people that are non-white were going to rise up and smite us hip 
énd thigh. And we were afraid, i 


ere again we are dealing with another of our little dichotomies. 
andung could not have any value in itself; its value was_to be 
termined in Cold war terms, whether communistic or western do- 
ated. There's no possibility that it can go anywhere between 
the tw, like the little boy riding his tricycle in the cartoon 
Which many of you may have seen -- the one where tw men are op- 
bosed to each other, one “I'd rather be dead than Red," and the 
Other. "I'd rather be Red than dead". And the little boy on his — 
tricycle, whots just cycled between them, with his little al 
that says, "I'd rather be." Well, we are unwilling this kind of 
alternative to the Bandung Conference. We are unwilling toda 
to offer this kind of alternative to the nations which we ca 
rging nations." I have some objections to this term. Cer@- 
teinly they were formerly submerged, but they aren't emerging. 
We're just beginning to see them, that's all. You know, they're 
not sprouting seut- of nothing, They've—been there. In-Many Cases; 
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they've been contributing to the world since long before western civ- 
ilization was making substantial contributions to the world, ‘le're 
Just beginning to look at them, | 


We're beginning to look at them in many ways, because we're afraid of 
them, And we're afraid, perhaps, that we might have to pay for some 
_Of our past sins. This is a good Christian context to put it in, and 
we are, after all, a very Christian people, I am reminded here of the 
applause, the spontaneous applause, which followed one statement of 
James Baldwin's in his recent speech at MIT, When James Baldwin said, 
"I do not support the Black Muslims .because I can no more support 
black superiority, or ideas of black superiority, than I can ideas of 
white superiofity", there was an immediate wave of spontaneous ap- — 
plause, I thought about this, and when I went home after the lecture, 
I made about five pages of notes om what he'd been saying, possibly 
for7future article on Baldwin, This was near the end of the lecture, 
and falls on about page four, about halfway down, on my notes. I 
was very tired, probably tired enough to begin to be honest, which 
is a very difficult thing to be in this world, (And it's cven harder 
to be honest before groups like this, where people think like you do. 
Because it's frightening to see the feelings that are reflected in 
them at times, And they are your feelings, that you don't want to. 
look at in yourself, but when they bounce off of someone else, you. 
have to look at them.) As I made a little note on this, I jotted 
down in parentheses under it, "Is it possible that peovle applaud at 
this because they are afraid of the possibilify of black superiority, 
and of the Negro, or the non-white, being in the position in the world 
that the white has held for so long?" I think that there is a lot of 
validity in this quote. I'm with Baldwin, however, in saying that 


I hope this doesn't happen. 


It's not out of altruistic reasons that I hope it doesn't happen. I 
hope it doesn't happen because I ‘would hate ever to be in the posi~. 
tion that the white is in today. And I would hate to have to carry 
this load around within myself. As a Negro I suffer from certain - 
forms of paranoia, which I feel most Negroes suffer from in this 
country. But I wouldn't have to suffer from the severe personality 
conflict that most hites suffer from: the adherencé to the Amer- 
ican creed on one hand, and the way in which we live on the other, 
and the constant strain that we're in between these in trying to pull 
things together in our lives. And the impossibility of doing.so for 


most white Americans--actually, for most whites in this world, 


I was at a seminar, a couphe of nights ago, with a Finnish psychia- 
trist named Arn Seroa, who is writing a book called The Voice of Ill- 
ness. At the meeting he said that he started his professional ca- 
reer soon after World War II, when he was assigned as a psychiatrist ; 
to work with former concentration camp victims... He had these people 
lined up: there were lines of prisoners; and there were lines of soe 
cial workers and psychiatrists and psychologists, and so on, sitting 
behind long tables receiving these lines, interviewing them and fill- 
ing out forms and so on. Seros said that all of a sudden he looked 
up, and in the eyes of one man, he saw that this man was thinking, 
"These people are no different from the Germans. They've lined us up, 


they're interviewing us, and then. they're going to categorize us and 

pigeonhole us, and decide who is capable of manual labor and who isn't 
and who should get this and who should get that, and s0 on. 
this is really no different," 


And 
Seroa then applied for, and received, 
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permission to seek volunteers from among these victims, to set up a 
"concentration camp of heelth," in France, celled L'Eau Vie. He did 
this, end the camp overrted for about three years. it was constructed 
in every vossible way to be the opposite from the concentration camp, 
physically es well as spiritually. Unfortun’tely, he cannot really 
talk about L'Eau Vie, becruse all of them took ® pledge when the camp 
was disbended not to sneak of it or write of it. | 


And yet I'm sure his experiences there are reflected in his kind of 
thinking, end in his book. Basic to his thinzing oa mental illness 

is a belief tkr-t the i! lness oi tre individusl reflects the illness 

of his society. Thet is, tre person who is out in mMattapen tonight 

is a reflection of our sickness here. And here means el. sround Begton, 
and not only in this room. And I emphasize that "only." Serca feels 
that only as we, the community of man, can begin to participate in the 
illness cf the individual, and listen: sort of ream out our ears and 
our hearts, and listen to what these people are saying to us, only then 
are we going to begin to find some societal help. 


Now, this pertains to a number of things. I think it certainly pere 
tains, in a sense, to the peace movement, or what we cell the peace 
movement, because sometimes it just doesn't move. Everrcne who is ia- 
volved in this movement, I'm sure, at some time or anvotner, in some 
demonstration or another, has overheard the comm ents of passersby to 
the effect that we are sick. And -I'm sure that you've Leard this or 
read it in other sources, Either you're a bunch cf communiss intellec- 
tuals (which was one comment I overheard at the lest Jemonstration on 
the Commons, and that was a very interesting sort of thing, too, that 
we might consider at some other time, to ourselves. You know, that in. 
order to be a communist you must be an intellectual and in order to be 
an intellectual you must be a communist.) Or, you're malcontents, 
which, despite its negative losding in our language, is an appelation 
which we should certainly wear with pride. Or they're sick, or they're 
people who just couldn't make it, you know, like that guy there would 
have liked to have been president of AT&T, but he couldn't, so he 
joined the peace movement, In one sense perhaps only as our society 
can be brought to listen ‘to our voice is there going to be any effect- 
ive chenge. But at the same time we have to listen to theirs, 


Tre people who were pictured on thet SNCC newsletter (and jail cameras 
seem to have a different sort of lens than ordinary cameras, because 
they always make you look sort of desperate) have also been considered 
sick, I'm sure. Yet perhaps they are a voice we should begin to listen 
to. When I said that the Negro is a paranoid, I mernt this: societies 
not only reflect their illnesses in individuals, but I feel they also 
tend to define the types of illness that occur. And so there are many 
of us walking sround the streets who are possibly much more paranoid 
than the woman who feels that Kruschev is sending messages through her 
bedsprings, and thus is hospitalized. Paranoia just isn't as recog- 
nizable, and we don't talk about it as much, except with other Negroes, 
it's not as identifiable and it's not as visible. But I know that, as 
a Negro, I am always wondering (even here in tke North, because I jnhave 
never really been South) at what point am I going to imeet this repuff? 
In one sense, I feel it's much more insidious here in the North, be- 
. Cause in the South certain ground rules are laid down. You Inow that 
-if you do this, then you're going to have to face that. In the North 
you don't have these things. You know, everything is good and every- 
body is equal, and everything is open to everybody. 
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If I can come back to this in a second, I'd ‘ike to refer to Jemes 
Baldwin, who, in his speaking end in his writing, has often talked 
about how hard it was to grow up in Herlem, He's talking about it 
from a very speaial viewpoint. He is really saying, how hard it is 
for the uneducated lower class Negro to grow up in Harlem. This is 
no doubt the truth. And yet I have often considered whether it isn't 
even a iittle harder, in many ways, for the middle class Negro to grow 
up in Farlem. I grew up in Harlem. I really like Harlem. There are 
lets of good things about it. It's got perhaps more life than any 
community around Boston, more than any other community in New York 
with the exception of the East side and the lower Easté side. There's 
blood in Harlem, and there's blues and there's pain, but there's also 
music and love and joy, and it's all sort of undisguised, and therefore 
sort of beautiful. But the middle class Negro growing up in Harlem or 
in any place else is told in his family (and within the select small 
group, the small and safe group of people within which he moves, as 
well as in his schools and on the radio and TV and so on) that to be 
middle classis good: and he accepts this "American creed," and he 
accepts the American ideal, 


So I was really an adult, about 20 or 21, before I first came up again- 
‘st prejudice, in a smali town in upstate New York where I went to go 
skiing one weekend. Having only skis and boots and a knapsack, and no 
car, I took a Greyhound bus. After I'd aerrived md checked into a 
hotel, I was told about two hours later by a state trooper who knocked 
on wy door thet I'd better be on the next bus, beceuse they didn't 
want Negroes overnight in their town, I think it was more of a pro- 
found shock at twenty-one than at seven, or six, or five. 


I'd say the most recent confrontation with this was in Harvard Square, 
at Elsie's restaurant. Elsie's he: good sandwiches, and I was on my 
wey to a meeting of the Friends Service Comnittee, and I stopped in 
EBElsie's for lunch. They herve a counter with stools, and they also have 
a shelf against the window for when the stools are filled. I got my 
sandwich and I was standing at the shelf, which was also crowded, but 
there was a sidall open space where I was eating my sandwich. I had 
asked the guy on one side for the mustard and was looking up and look- 
ing around, not really thinking of anything except how good the past- 
rami was, when a voice to my left said in a very deep Southern drawl, 
"— think you're standing just a little bit too close." I was sort of 
amazed, because there I ws in Harvard Square, in Elsie's, eating 
pastrami, on a very ordinary day, and I didn't know for a minute what 
he said. I thought maybe I was standing on his foot or something. 

Then it came clear to ime and I was hurt, and not being non-violent, my 
first impulse was to throw him through the window. Then I decided that 
I really didn't want to go to jail for that, that if I was going to go 
to jail Sometime, I wanted to accomplish soiething more than just throw-. 
ing a guy through the window. Because I could possibly go back to Har- 
lem and get drunk and get in a fight, and do that and not be arrested. 
So I only said to him, "you know, well then, I suggest you move." 

Which gave me about five minutes of feeling superior, and then I went 
back to being angry because I hadn't thrown him through the window, 

I'm not sure why, I haven't analyzed all of that yet. 


But it meens that for the Negro, each dey when he ventures out of his 
house, and out of his neighborhood, be it Harlen or Roxbury or where- 
ever, he goes downtown for his dsily confrontetion with "the wan." 

The man, in this sense, being t!e white man, whom he works with and 
under and for, and who he is surrounded by in a sense. He unconscious- 
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ly pulls a little shield around himself and wonders "is it going to . 
happen today, and how is it going to happen, and what's going to be 
said, and how am I going to react to it?" The only thang that he does 
know is that it's going to happen. It just always seems to happen just 
at that point when he has let down his guard a little. But it's going 
to happen. | 


And so we are paranoids, and in one sense we also have split personal- 
ities, because we have so many lives. The life which we live within 
ourselves, and the life which we live with other Negroes, and the life 
which we live with the world. Within the "life that we live with the 
world" there are also many other “ives. There a re the tives that we > 
live with the :world or with those individuals in the world who have 
almost won all of our trust. They never -uite do, but almost win all 
of our trust. There are the lives with those individuals whom we're 
still testing. There are the lives with those individuals that we've 
just met, through all of the gradations through to relations with 
those individuals that we don't want to be with and who don't want to 
be with us. . : 


This is an attempt to give you some personal insights. Now, what's 
happening here in this United States, and in the world? We're seeing 
the rise of a new group in this country, with an idea that has threat- 
ened the United States once before, with Marcus Garvey. But Garvey 
was pretty easily disposed of. He was just thrown in Federal Prison in 
Atlanta, I believe, on a fraud-by-mail charge, and his movement was 
effectively broken up. Today we're dealing with a group of people 
called the Black wuslims, and this country is frightened of them. 


One very interesting thing about tine pvople who are scared about the 
Miislims. They're the same people who are scared by the communists, and 
they're the same people who are scared about the peace movement, and 
they're the same people who are for armament, and for nuclear war, and 
they're the same neople who are for so imany causes that we call conser- 
vative, and against so many causes that we call progressive. They're 
the same people, and they're weering a lot of different hats. Maybe 
it's about time we began wearing a lot of these different hats too, and 
have rows of buttons up and down us. And then the veace siovement will 
begin to connect with the voter registration peopie, and with the sit 
ins, end then we'll pu'.l all these things in together and understand ~ 
that we heve some common destiny, snd that we can't work in one thing 


without being concerned about the other, 


But our administration, end the other people I have mentioned, who are 
in this same coterie of people thet are in the v anguard of all these 
conservative--if not extremely right--organizations which have these 
ideas, unfortunately also have a good part of the power in the couwtry. 
Our administration and the people with power--because I am not sure how 
much power our administration has (I suspect that they have a lot less 
than we tend to feel that they have, or hope tha t they have on the 
basis of our constitution) --are scared about the Muslims. Scared to. 
the extent that an FBI man came to my office about two weeks ago to ask 
my secretary why she had visited the Muslim teuple on six different oc- 
casions. And to ask me why on several occasions I had been seen in the 
coupany of Louis X ah such and such a place on such and such a day, and 
was it true that in’‘the Muslim temple such and such happened. Or "you 
don't need to tell us that this is true because we know it, but who are 
the people involved and so on? And do you know that they are planning 
to overthrow the government and that they have guns hidden and that 
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they've lots of stuff?" Wheat he said wasn't as important as the fact 
that he came, and was scared about this, just as we were scared about 


the Bandung Conference. 


We are caught in a fantastic conspiracy to defreme the Muslim movement. 
Again, I'm not a Muslim, I couldn't be a Muslim because I disagree 
with so many of their conclusions. At the same time I do not dispute 
the truth of their statenents or wany of their facts, and at the same 
time I say thet I think they're doing a pretty wonderful job in the 

Negro community. A job that no other organization has ever adequately 
done. When I say no other organi.zetion I swiean churches or white organ- 
izations or white liberal orgar‘’ *stions or Negro liberal and moderate 
organizations, etc. One thing that the muslims heve done for the Negrc 
iiberal organizations is to suddenly make the NAACP awfully respectable 

in the South, because the NAACP is now known as a moderate, whereas a 

few years ago they were the extreue radicals. 


I think the tuslims have done good things. We're seeing a real campaign 
to defeme them, to change facts, to hide facts, through most of our 
organs of mass communications--newspapers, TV, radio. The fourth es- 
tate seems to have a lot of power in our government now. I think neps- 
papers influence policy. Not merely report it to us, but have a reel 
influence on it, and that we are being consciously (it's frightening to 
say it, but consciously) made into a nation of unthinking, accepting, 
unquestioning, fearful people, who are ready to jump up and fight for 
our nation at any time. We're being propagandized, we're being brain6 
washed, It is always a joke to me whenever I come across a reference 
to Communist brainwashing in the newspapers and magazines. Because I 
think that as a netion we have been snore effectively brainwashed than 
any other people in history, whether they've been hypnotized or put 
under sedation. Its happened to us so insiduously (I think this is 
the kind of thing Paul was talking about when he was talking about it 
not being a question of moral assumptions, it's a question of categor- 
ies of thinking):we have been forced to think in certain weys. 


Even those of us in this room have found it impossible to escap6 from 
certein values that have been im tented in us. The other night, in 
speaking to a group of Harverd students wro are going to be volunteer- 
ing at our agency, I raised a ittle hypothetica' situsetion which re- 
guired an interpretation of democracy in how the situation had to be 
handled. We went around t e room, end the disparity between our defin- 
itions of democracy wes amazing, even through we all supposedly live in 
it and breathe it and eat it and wear it and have had it since birth. 
We can't get out of soue of the ruts that we're in. It's only with 
groups of people like those in Albany, Georgia, or wcComb, riississippi, — 
that there is a chance that, by exerting a great deal of effort, by 
tearing ourselves apart, by killing ourselves in one sense (and I think 
that in Charlie Winfield's letter there was a possibility of physical 
death, but there was also a possibility of another kind of death), and 
only as we 6ear ourselves apart, and begin to uproot almost everything 
we've learned, everything we've been taught to think, every way in whicl 
we've been taught to think, that perhaps we can make some real progress. 


I'd like to close, since I talked longer than I'd intended to, as I 
usually do. The one thing which frightens me terribly about the stud- 
ent movement is that it wants equality, and that it's going to stop . 
when it gets equality, and that it essentially has what we might call 
bourgeois aspirations. When it gets equal with middle-class Americans 
and has everything that is available to middle-class Americans or will 
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be available to middle-class white Americans, it will peter out like 
the labor movement did. And we'll Stitt be lost. 


I really Teel in an eutiabia position now, Because as a Negro, I am 
convinced that I am a member of a group which, in a sense, has the 
salvation of America in its hands. And only as this is completely 
exploited, by both races, and by the rest of the world, and by all of 
the other non-white people of the world (because I feel that we share 
this identity), are we going to perhaps get the world that we want, 


Based on Proposals Presented at the 
First Civil Rights Conference 
of the 
New York City Cen%ral Labor Council, AFL-CIO 
Saturday, September 17, 1960, Hotel Manhattan 


The success of the New York City Central Labor Council's First Civil Rights 
Conference on September 17th has prepared the groundwork for action on civil 
rights on the part of New York City's trade union movement. Out-of the Confer- 
ence came the following recommendations: 


_——1. Civil rights training program 

2. Compliance Subcommittee of the Central Labor Council Civil Rights 
Commi ttee 

3. Survey of employment patterns in New York City 

4. Program to encourage the training, hiring and upgrading of minority 
group workers 

5. Program to familiarise union menbders with their rights under 
local, state and federal civil rights lawe 

6. Increased labor participation in the fight for civil rights laws 

7. Closer cooperation with private and public civil rights agencies 
and with trade union education and civil rights comittees. 


Additional projects relating to the above which the Civil Rights Committee 
might undertake include: 


8. Housing discrimination clinic 
9. Column on civil rights in the Chronic 2 
_—10. Civil rights educational services to local unions — N mr lr 


What follows are specific suggestions for carrying out this 10 point program. 


: tecin-a—position to_initiate a tra pro 
in civil ts which would be the first of its kind in the labor nove ir 
Geared either to trade union officials (local union managers and business 
agents) or shop stewards, chairmen of local wnion civil rights committees and 
other union activists, it would serve to assist them in handling civil rights 
issues affecting the labor movement and the community. We feel that union 
officials, either members of the Civil Rights Committee or other officials 
having experience in combating discrimination, should serve as discussion 
leaders. 


A four session training course of one to two hours in length, one evening a weel. 
could be divided as follows: 


a. assimilating minority groups into the local union 

db. expanding job opportunities for minority group members 

Cc. assisting minority group members faced with problems of 
discrimination 

d. improving civil rights in New York City (housing, education, 
employment, voting, public accommodations) 


Course participants would serve as the liaison between the Civil Rights Commit- 
tee and his local or shop. 


2. The establishment of a : would facilitate the settling 
of charges of discrimination brought by union members. It would investigate 
charges of discrimination to determine their validity and if the charges have 
merit, to try to bring about a settlement. With a compliance subcommittee, the 
New York labor movement could resolve questions of discrimination directly, 
without the necessity of a union member filing a charge with an outside agency 
and avoiding the ensuing publicity. 


Compliance machinery usually involves the following procedure: 


a. A member of the compliance subcommittee hears and investigates 
the complaint. 

bv. A Peport on the complaint is submitted to the subcommittee at 
its monthly meeting. 

: [ttee attempts to conciliate, if it finds merit am 

the complaint. 


es 


dad. If a settlement is not reached, it is referred to the full 
Civil Rights Committee. 

e. If a settlement is still not reached, it is referred to the 
Executive Council. 


3. By undertaking a survey of employment pattemsin New York City, the Civil 
Rights Committee would be able to determine where discriminatory practices still 
exist which impede opportunities for minority workers. Such a survey can be 
undertaken through a questionnaire circulated among local unions. It would be 
able to uncover which employers still hire only white workers for certain job 
categories. Acting upon the results of the survey, the Civil Rights Committee 
can take the initiative in eliminating the remnants of past discriminatory 
practices in employment. 


4. <A program to encourage the training, hiring and upgrading of minority group _ 
workers can follow up on the results of the survey discussed above. Conoern 
with apprenticeship training programs is being expressed more frequently. 
Recently, New York State Attorney General Lefkowitz announced that a Negro will 
be admitted into the apprenticeship program administered by Local 2 of the 


Plumbers Union. 


The New York City Central Labor Council Civil Rights Committee can take the 
initiative in encouraging minority group members to enroll in New York City’s 
skilled trades high schools. It can develop a program which would lead from 
school to an apprenticeship training program to union membership and a job. 

The Civil Rights Committee might also work with the vocational guidance counse- 
lors of the Board of Education to encourage minority group members to develop 
their full potentialities. 


Where it has been discovered that there are no minority group members working 
at a specific skilled job, in a specific plant, the local union manager or 
business agent might assume the responsibility for seeing that a qualified 
minority group member is hired. The Civil Rights Committee can encourage such 
& program and spell out as its objective, for example, the placing of ten 
minority group members in. jobs in which no minority group members have been 
previously employed over the next six months. 


The Civil Rights Committee should urge the inclusion of anti-discrimination 
clauses in all union contracts in accordance with the recommendation of the 


AFL-CIO. 


5. The Civil Rights Committee is in a key position. to develop a program for 
New York City's trade union members which would publicize the various laws and 
and agencies established to protect civil rights. New York has laws prohibiting 
discrimination in public and private housing, in employment and public accommo- 
dations. The laws are administered by the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination and the Commission on Intergroup Relations. Union members 

should be encouraged to use the facilities of COIR and SCAD as well as the 
President's Committee on Government Contracts when appropriate. The President’ :: 
Committee is empowered to cancel Government contracts where employers violate 
the contract's non-discrimination provision. 


The Civil Rights Committee should issue, a pamphlet listing the names and 
addresses of all agencies created to enforce civil rights legislation. It 
should also include pertinent excerpts from the law and a simple step by step 
explanation on ow to file a complaint. Such a pamphlet can be distributed to 
trade union members and may even be made widely available to others as a public 


service, 


6. The Central Labor Council has played a prominent role in the fight for pro- 
gressive social legislation and in the fight for civil rights eer tion. 
It was in the forefront in the effort to achieve passage of the Sharkey-DSrown- 
Isaacs Bill, and has undertaken a campaign to liberalige the language require- 
ments for voter registration which denies the vote to many trade unionists who 


speak a foreign language. 


However, increased political action is necessary if we are to gain improvements 
in the Fair Housing Practices Act and a more realistic budget for the Commissio. 
on Intergroup Relations. On tthe state level, New York City's labor movement 
must play a leading role in pressing for passage of the Metcalf~Baker Bill 
which would outlaw discrimination in private housing throughout the state. On 
the national level, New York City's trade unionists must demand passage of a 


Federal Fair Employment Practices Act, compliance with the Supreme Court Deseg- 


“> 


regation Decision, the granting of power to the U.S. Attorney General to file 
civil injunction suits to prevent the denial of civil rights, elimination of 
Rule 22 in the Senate, and the power of the Rules Committee in the House. 


7. New York City, as the headquarters for many private civil rights ae se 
makes it possible for our Civil Rights Committee to take advantage of the ser- 


vices and assistance offered by them. The Urban League, the NAACP, the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, the Anti-Defamation League, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Catholic Interracial Council and the Jewish 
Labor Committee as well as other groups will undoubtedly be willing to help in 


any civil rights programs. 


Within the labor movement, the national AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department and 
Committee is available for consultation, and problems which cannot be resolved 
on the local level can be referred to them. Fourteen national and international 
unions have now established their own civil rights committees and our Civil 
Rights Committee might be able to coordinate many of its activities with these 


bodies. 


8. One of the most serious problems of discrimination facing trade union 
members is in the area of housing. The Negro and Puerto Rican communities in 
New York City, despite all that COIR can do with its limited staff, are segre- 


gated into overpriced slum housing. 


A housing discrimination clinic sponsored by the Civil Rights Committee would 
explain the law and how redress can be obtained. A housing discrimination sub- 
committee of the Civil Rights Committee could arrange the clinics and publicize 
the conditions which such clinics would expose. It might assist in filing com 
plaints of union members with the Rent Commission where rent gouging exists or 
with the Commission on Intergroup Relations where housing discrimination is 
uncovered, It might further undertake an investigation of the housing situation 
in the city. A report based on such an investigation featured in the press 
would illustrate organized labor's concern with the economic and social condi- 


tions of its membership. 


9. Developments in the fight for equality, North and South, are taking place 
daily, much of it of particular interest to organized labor. A column devoted 
to civil rights in the Chronicle, sponsored by the Civil Rights Committee, 
would be an effective way of bringing this news to New York's trade unionists. 
(The JLC publishes Labor Reports, a monthly news service to the labor press, 
dealing with civil rights issues of interest to unions. This six-page news 
servéce might well serve as the basis for such a column with additional 
material devoted to the New York scene.) 


The Committee might publish a civil rights newsletter to be sent to all locals 
affiliated with the Central Labor Council. 


10. Servicing local unions with current materials on civil rights and sugges- 
tions for civil rights programs for local union meetings is a continuing 
activity for the Civil Rights Committee, Films such as "Burden of Truth" pro- 
duced by the Steelworkers dealing with housing discrimination and film strips 
such as "Rumor Clinic" make for interesting meetings. The Committee should 
have a speakers bureau to handle requests from affiliates as well as community 


groups. 


In addition, the Committee should encourage the formation of local union civil 
rights committees and hold periodic meetings with their chairmen. 


The Civil Rights Conference should become an annual affair. It can serve to 
evaluate the progress made in the previous year and chart the course for the 
coming year. As with the first Conference, the work sessions devoted to the 
pressing civil rights questions can produce valuable suggestions for the 
Committee and for New York's trade union movement. 
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YOU MAY HAVE ONLY HALF A VOTE! 


What kind of government would we have if some of the citizens 
had five votes and others, one vote? 


You probably think that is a ridieulous question] Actually, 
this is the situation we are facing today because of the failure of 
State Legislatures to redistrict so that each elected representative 
represents approximately the same number of people. 


We elect representatives to speak for us in the Staten Legislature 
and the U.S. Congress (since we can't all go!). We have a right to | 
believe that our representative's vote will be about equal to the 
vote of every other representative. BUI TODAY THIS IS NOT TRUE. 


Examples of Unrepresentative Government (as of 1962) 


In Connecticut the smallest House district had a population of 
191; the largest had a population of 118,700 -- but each had one vote! 


In Georgia the smallest House district had 1,876 people and the 
largest had 185,42, nearly 100 times bigger. California's smallest 
Senate district contained 14,29) persons, but its largest Senate 
district had 6,038,771! aly people in a Vermont town had the same 
vote in the House as the 35,531 people in another town. The House of 
Representatives in Missouri had one district with 3,936 people and 

another with 53,015. 


LET US MAKE BELIEVE WE HAVE A NEW STATE CALLED "AOKAY" 


. The population of the State of Aokay according to the 1950 census 
is 2,000,000. The Aokay House of Representatives should limit its 
elected representatives to a workable number. So that State decides 
to have 25 districts of 80,000 people each. There are then 25 
legislators in the Aokay House of Representatives. 


Then in 1960 there is a new census. We find rae 
the State of Aokay still has 2,000,000 people, but 
40,000 of them left Districts #9, #10, #17, and {ot 6 5} 4 
#20 and they all moved into District #l. Now | i——-/ 
District #l has 120,000 people and the other 8 f 9} lOplijie 
districts mentioned above have less than 80,000. \ ar 16] isl 14 
WHAT ARE WE TO DO? , 

i 18 | 19 20} 21 


District #l. needs another half of a rep- ; 
resentative if the people there are to be fairly } 25] 2 a.) 


represented in the State House. And what shall we 
do about the districts which lost people? | 


You can already see the problems. [In the 
‘first place you can't have half a representative. 
It looks like the whole state must be redistricted 
to take into consideration the population changes. This involves 
"apportioning" the people into new districts, changing their rep- 
resentatives, changing political alignments, etc. -= and you can 
understand how hard it is for human beings to make these changes. 
YET, FOR THE SAKE OF TRULY REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IT MUST BE DONE. 
‘(and we might also add, it's sometimes healthy for a democracy to © 
break up entrenched political power) 
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HOW DID OUR SYSTEM OF REPRESENTATION GET SO OUT OF WHACK? : 


Originally both Houses in the states were based on population. 
This was different from the Federal government -- the U.S. Senate 
represents States, not population. The 13 colonies which joined 
together to form the U.S.A. were independent and self-governing. The 
small States agreed to give up some of their independence only if the 
new government permitted them equal representation in the Senate, 
regerdless of the size of the State. 


On the other hand, the legislative districts within states, 
whether composed of towns, counties or other geographical areas, were 
never independent or self-governing. Legislative districts were 
created by the state governments and can be changed by them. 


When these state legislative districts were first set up, the 
population within each state was fairly evenly spread. The U.S. was 
mainly agricultural at that time. Then villages, towns and cities 
developed as people left the farms seeking work in the new mines, 
mills, shops, and factories. Today 70% of our people live in urban 
areas (2500 population or more). 


Up until the early 1900's most states did redistrict regularly 
after each census. Then one after another stopped doing so. No 
longer did both Houses in the State Legislatures represent population 
as they once had. | 


IN THE MAKE-BELIEVE STATE OF "AOKAY", THIS HAD HAPPENED: 


A tremendous industrial city, Megagusie, had 
grown up on the banks of the Megagusie River which 
flows into the Ohio River and connects with the 
East. Through trains, planes, and ships it had 
access to many other States. More and more people 
came there seeking work, and they even settled in 
the surrounding countryside. 


*MEGAGUSIE 
(Pop. : 800,000) 


«NEW AOKAY 
(Pop.: 150 ,€00) 


*SMITHVI LIE 
(Pop.: 200,000) 


A number of smaller cities grew in the East 
and South of the State. So by 1960, 1,150,000 of — 
the State's population of 2,000,000 were living in | 
large cities. Many more lived in somewhat smaller 


towns. 


The political leaders became alarmed about losing their power 
and THE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE STATE LEGISLATURE JUST SIMPLY REFUSED 
TO REDISTRICT THE STATE! | 


Many business groups supported their refusal to redistrict. 
These groups wanted to keep control of the State Legislature. They 
were afraid they might lose out if districts were more fairly divided. 


STATE GOVERNMENT IS IMPORTANT 


Just think of the many programs and services that are provided 
for or regulated by State Government (or should be): 


Minimum wage (covering people not Fair labor laws (not "right- 


covered by the Federal law) ~ to-work" laws) 
Unemployment Compensation Fair taxes (not those like the 
(benefits are set by the State) sales tax which hit the little 
Workmen's Compensation guy hardest) is 
(benefits are set by the State) Health facilities (mental 
Aid to schools and colleges institutions, standards for 
Control of river pollution nursing homes) 
Control of air pollution Mine safety laws 
Parks, pools, camp sites 
Highways 


If districts are lopsided, the state legislature does not rep- 
resent the people. Chances are the State Legislature is not passing 
decent minimum wage laws (or any at all) or providing enough unemploy- 
ment compensation and workmen's compensation benefits, aid to schools, 
or protecting the right of workers to organize. 
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Why Can't We Get the Programs We Want from our State Legislatures? 


Who are the people who are elected to State Legislatures? Most 
of them are lawyers -- but not union lawyers. A few are farmers -- 
but not small farmers. A few legislators, generally from the largest 
eities, may be trade unionists. 


This means that the small farmer and the worker in the factory 
have little voice in what happens in the State Legislature. The 
legislator from the rural area is under great pressure from the small- 
town banker, mine owners, big farmers, local plant owners and 
managers, private power companies. He has few union members in nie 
area and the voice of small farmers is not organized. : 


Needed: A Voice for the Small Farmer and the Worker 


The legislator from the town or city has many union members in 
his area and knows that they want minimum wage legislation, fair — 
taxes, improved unemployment benefits, and other programs to help the 
working people in the state. They let him know this at election time! 


But look at the legislator from the non-city area. He probably 
has two or five or more times as much voting power as the city 
legislator. Whether he wants to vote for minimum wage legislation or 
not doesn't matter. The fact is that conservative groups in his area 
will convince him not to. | 


Too often we are told that the question of reapportionment is 
one of the city vs. the country. THIS IS NOT SO. THIS ARGUMENT IS A 
SMOKESCREEN. The real problem is that BIG BUSINESS AND BIG FARM | 
INTERESTS ARE OPPOSED TO THE NEEDS OF THi WORKING PEOPLE WHETHER THEY 


WORK IN THE CITY OR THE COUNTRY. 


FINALLY Things Began to Change 


The situation had gotten out of hand by the beginning of the 1'60!: 
State after state had refused to redistrict, often in spite of the 
provisions of their own State Constitutions. 


This is what happened then: Some citizens in Tennessee went to 
court saying that 1/3 of the voters of the state were ruling over the 
other 2/3 and they thought this was unconstitutional according to both 
the Tennessee Constitution and the U.S. Constitution. 


The case finally reached the U.S. Supreme Court. It agreed that 
the failure to redistrict was unconstitutional. But the Court did not 


set any standards by which this should be done. 


Following this decision, many States did start redistricting. 
BUT, the political powers thought they saw a way around the Supreme 
Court decision. They decided to redistrict one House on the basis of 
population but they would set up the other, usually the State Senate, 
on the basis of areas. In this way, they could keep control of one 
of the two state legislative bodies. 


THE STATE SENATES ARE "HOLD-OUTS" 


As the State Houses of Representatives became more representative 
of the people, good constructive legislation dealing with problems of 
working people and city dwellers were passed, only to be buried in the 


State Senates. 


: AGAIN THE CITIZENS OF 5 STATES APPEALED TO THE COURTS, AND THEIR 
CASES WENT ALL THE WAY TO THE U.S. SUPREME COURT. 


IN JUNE 196), CAME THE HISTORIC DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
DECLARING THAT BOTH HOUSES OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE MUST BE APPORTIONED 


ON THE BASIS OF POPULATION. 


«es 


The Supreme Court said: "Legislators represent people, not trees 
or acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not farms or cities or 
economic interests. As long as ours is a representative form of 
government and our legislatures are those instruments of government 
elected directly by and directly representative to the people, the 
right to elect legislators in a free and unimpaired fashion is a 
bedrock of our political system." 


The Supreme Court declared that to do otherwise was to violate 
the 1th Amendment of the U.S. Constitution which states that no 
person may be denied equal protection of the law. 


THE OPPOSITION IS BITTER 


Those of us who believe in equal representation as the true ; 
foundation of a democratic government and those of us who believe that 
State government must face up to the facts of modern day life, the 
problems of industrial workers and city dwellers, WE HAD BETTER RAISE 
OUR VOICES IN SUPPORT OF REAPPORTIONMENT ON THE BASIS OF "ONE MAN, 
ONE VOTE" FOR BOTH HOUSES. The opposition to the decision of the 
supreme Court is bitter. It is trying to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to fix unequal representation for all time. | 


The campaign to overturn the Supreme Court's decision is being 
waged right now in Congress and in the State Legislatures. : 


IN CONGRESS: Senator Everett Dirksen (R., Ill.) has introduced 
a Constitutional Amendment (S.J. Res. 2) to permit a state to apportion 
one House of its legislature on a basis other than population if a 
majority of the people voted for the change. This may sound fair. 
But the right to vote or the right to equal representation should not 


be left to a decision of the majority. It is a basic right which 


cannot simply be voted in or voted out. 


IN THE STATES: The opposition is trying to amend the U.S. 
Constitution to permit a state to apportion one house of its legislature 
on a basis other than population by means of a procedure never used 
before. They are trying to get the Legislatures of 2/3's of the 
States (34 needed) to petition Congress to call a constitutional 
convention to so amend the Constitution. Even now the issue may be 
before your State Legislature. Already 16 States have passed the 
petition. These moves must be stopped if we are to have state 
legislation which help working people no matter where they live. 


a 


KEEP AN EYE ON PROPOSALS IN YOUR STATE LEGISLATURE TO 
CALL A NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. URGE YOUR 
LEGISLATORS IN CONGRESS TO OPPOSE THE DIRKSEN AMENDMENT. 


tin 
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May 20, 1966 


Dear Friend: 


Enclosed for your information and use is the new agency form used 
to register complaints of job discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 


If you wish additional copies, please send your orders to: 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 


Room 1232 

Office of Public Affairs 
1800 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20505 


We will also be happy to furnish you with further information 
if you desire it. 


All good wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dor Maimar 


Don Slaiman 
Director 
Department of Civil Rights 
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Enclosures 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
Washington, D. C. 20506 


CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION 
(pursuant to Title VIl of the Civil Rights Act of 1964) 


HOW THE COMMISSION WORKS 


.. IT IS IMPORTANT TO FILE YOUR CHARGE AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE AFTER THE DISCRIMINATION TOOK PLACE. 
To be sure your rights are protected, you should file no later than 
90 days after the incident complained of. If you file later than 
that, the Commission may not be able to assist you. 


.. When the Commission receives the charge, a representative will 
review the facts and contact you either by mail or in person. 


.. lf your charge is one which can be handled by the Commission, 
an investigator will gather all the facts in the situation from you 
and from the parties you have charged with discrimination. 


..A COPY OF YOUR CHARGE WILL BE GIVEN TO THE 
PARTIES YOU HAVE CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION. 
THIS IS REQUIRED BY LAW. 


.. If the Commission does not find that the facts support your 
charge, you will be notified that the charge has been dismissed. 
The parties you have charged with discrimination will also be 
notified. 


.. If the Commission finds reasonable cause to believe that you have 
been discriminated against, it will attempt to conciliate and reach 
an agreement satisfactory to you and the company (or union, 
employment agency or apprenticeship committee). 


.. If it fails to reach such an agreement within a specified period of 
time, you have the right to take your complaint to court. 


.. If you live in a state which has a fair employment practice law, 
the Commission may be required to turn your case over to the 
state or local agency. You will be notified if this is done and you 
will be informed of your right to file the charge with our Com- 
mission at a later date, if you wish to do so. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROTECTS YOUR RIGHT TO FILE 
A COMPLAINT. IT IS UNLAWFUL FOR ANY PERSON COVERED 
BY TITLE VII TO DISCRIMINATE AGAINST YOU BECAUSE YOU 
HAVE FILED A CHARGE, ACTED AS A WITNESS OR ASSISTED 
A FIELD REPRESENTATIVE OF THIS COMMISSION. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING OUT THE FORM ON A 
CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 makes it unlawful for any person covered by that 
Law (an employer, a trade union, an employment agency or an apprenticeship committee) 
to discriminate against any individual for reasons based on RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, 


SEX, or NATIONAL ORIGIN. 


THIS FORM IS TO BE USED ONLY TO FILE A CHARGE OF SUCH DISCRIMINATION. 


If you only want information about the Law, write a letter to the EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION, Washington, D. C. 20506. 


WHAT TO TELL US 


Answer all the questions and be as specific as possible. (These directions are numbered to 
match the information required on the form.) : 


Question 1: 


Question 2: 


~ Question 3: 


Question 4: 


Question 5: 


Question 6: 


Question 7: 


Question 8: 


Be sure to give your full name and address. If you do not have a phone, give 
a phone number where you can be reached. 


Only discrimination because of race, color, religion, sex or national origin is cov- 
ered by the Law. If your complaint is based on any other kind of unfair treat- 
ment (such as discrimination because of your age) this Commission does not 
have jurisdiction over your case. After you have checked the correct box, under 
“specify,” indicate your race, religion or national origin on which the discrimi- 
nation against you was based (for example: “Negro” or “Mexican-American” 
or “Seventh Day Adventist’). 


If you believe that other parties (for example, a labor union or an employment 


agency in addition to an employer) were involved in the discrimination against 


you, list them under “other parties’’. 


If your state or city has a fair employment practice agency and you have filed 
this charge with that agency, check “yes’’. 


If you do not know the exact number of employees or members, give an ap- 
proximate number, or check “Do Not Know”. 


The discrimination against you must have occurred after July 2, 1965, but in 
some instances, the discriminatory practice may be continuing—for example: 
seniority lines are segregated; lunchrooms are segregated; union locals are seg- 
regated—if this is the case, write “continuing” in this space. 


The Commission can handle only complaints related to employment discrimi- 
nation. It can handle only complaints in which the discrimination. was based 
on RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, SEX or NATIONAL ORIGIN. 


Be specific. For example: Were you fired? Did you fail to get a promotion? Did 
the company refuse to hire you? Did the union or employment agency refuse to 
refer you to a job? Are there segregated union locals? Are there differences in 
pay for the same jobs? Who discriminated against you? How did they discrim- 
inate? Why do you believe it was because of your race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin? 


Sign your name, if possible before a Notary Public or someone else authorized 
to administer oaths, and mail this form to the Commission at the address shown. 


If it is difficult for you to have this charge notarized, sign it, date it and mail it 
to the Commission, and the Commission will assist you in having it sworn to. 


This form is to be used only to file a charge of discrimi- 


CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION nation based on RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, SEX, or 


(Under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964) NATIONAL ORIGIN. 


MAIL Equal Employment Opportunity Commission | 
TO: 1800 G Street, N. W. | — 
Washington, D. C. 20506 


(please print or type) | 
YOUR NAME PHONE NUMBER 


1 STREET ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


WAS THE DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF: (please check one) (specify) 


2 2 Race or Bs Religious gg National a 
Sex 
Color creed origin 


Who discriminated against you? Give the name and address of the employer, labor organization, employment agency 
and/or apprenticeship committee. If more than one, list all. 


NAME 


3 STREET ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


AND (other parties if any) 


4 Have you filed this charge with a state or local government agency? [ ] Yes [ ] No 
Number 
A If your charge is against a company or a union, how many employees [ ] Do Not Know 
or members? 


- The most recent date on which this 


discrimination took place: Month Day Year 


Explain what unfair thing was done to you: 


(use other side of this page if necessary) 


| SWEAR OR AFFIRM THAT | HAVE READ THE ABOVE CHARGE AND THAT IT IS TRUE TO THE BEST OF MY KNOWL- 
EDGE, INFORMATION AND BELIEF. 


DATE 


(SIGN HERE) 


day of 9G 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


(NAME) (TITLE) 


FORM APP: BUR. OF BUDGET - NO. 124 ROO! FORM EEOC - 5 (REV. 2-66) 


% GPO : 1966 O - 202-509 (155) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
815 SIXTEENTH STREET. N.W. 


GEORGE MEANY WM. F. SCHNITZLER 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY-TREASURER WASHINGTON. D.C. 20006 
WALTER P. REUTHER GEORGE M. HARRISON HARRY C. BATES 
DAVID DUBINSKY JOSEPH CURRAN M. A. HUTCHESON 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN JACOB S. POTOFSKY A. PHILIP RANDOLPH PHONE: NATIONAL 8-3870 
RICHARD F. WALSH LEE W. MINTON JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
AMES A. SUFFRIDGE KARL F. FELLER PAUL L. PHILLIPS = 
PETER T. SCHOEMANN PAUL HALL H KEN 
JOHN J. AN . W. AB Pi. S ILLER 
DAVID SULLIVAN HUNTER P. WHARTON PAUL JENNINGS 


GEORGE BURDON A. J. DeANDRADE RALPH HELSTEIN 


August 5, 1966 


Dear Friend: 


Labor organizations have long argued the need for unionization 
to better the economic and social conditions of all workers, especially 
those in the predominantly southern and “right-to-work" states. I 
enclose two excellent addresses which outline the developments which 
helped create one state's (Mississippi) economic and political plight 
today, and her challenge for the future. 


AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Bill Schnitzler's speech to the 1966 
Convention of the Mississippi AFL-CIO represents the first time a 
national officer of the AFL-CIO has addressed a state convention in 
Mississippi. In his speech he grapples with the problems of workers 
in a largely unorganized area where there are strong civil rights problems 
as well. Schnitzler received a standing ovation from the Mississippi 
convention delegates. 


In July of this year, Claude Ramsay, president of the Mississippi 
AFL-CIO discussed state political developments and the history of the 
labor movement with the NDEA Institute in History at the University of 
Mississippi. Ramsay capsules the past 100 years of political and 
economic history in the state in this 10 page article. 


I hope you will find these materials useful. 
With warm regards. 
Yours sincerely, 
” £3 
Der 
Don Slaiman 


Director 
Department of Civil Rights 
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FOR RELEASE ON DELIVERY: Expected at 11:30 a.m. 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Following is the text of an address by AFL-CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler before the convention of 
the Mississippi AFL-CIO, Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 


It is indeed an honor for me to come before the state convention 
of the Mississippi AFL-CIO. I find it particularly pleasing to come 
here at a time when great changes are taking place in which the labor 


movement is playing a vital role. 


It is evident to one who makes periodic visits to Mississippi and 
the South, as I do in my position as a national AFL-CIO officer, that 
a rapid transition is under way -- one that is for the better. 


There is economic movement taking place here; there is political 
movement; there is social movement -- all of it clear evidence of the 
change being wrought on the landscape and, hopefully, in the attitudes 


of men. 


All of this is particularly gratifying because we here know how 
extensive is the need for change and how hard the Mississippi labor 
movement has struggled to put these changes into motion. 


Let me assure you that I did not come here to recite statistics 
demonstrating the economic plight of your state in relation to the others. 
You Know the sad truth better than I do. Mississippi is at the absolute 
bottom. Statistics can tell us that Mississippi has the lowest per capita 
income and the lowest expenditure per public school pupil, but these 
are only cold figures. You who see these adults and these children in 
your work as union representatives and as citizens in your communities . 
know them as painful realities. None of you would be here today if you 
were not fully aware of these shortcomings. It is precisely for these. 
reasons that you seek to raise this state from its economic quagmire. 


As leaders of the trade union movement yours is a lonely quest. | 
You stand virtually alone in seeking to make this a better state in which 
to live. With few exceptions, most organizations of economic and poli- 
tical influence do not sincerely wish to see Mississippi change -- at 
least not to the betterment of the average worker. 


The history of industrial development in Mississippi has shown that 
the forces of power do not seek a rising standard of living, nor improve- 
ments in education, nor housing, nor health, nor citizenship participa- 
tion in political affairs. Instead they seek to perpetuate Mississippi 
as the nation's sweatshop, where wages are the lowest and working con-- 
ditions the poorest -- and woe unto anyone who attempts to change it. 


It is indeed unfortunate that Mississippi is looked upon as one 
great big runaway factory -- a sort of alley shop out back of our national 
economy. That, however, is the general attitude. The Wall Street Journal -- 
which speaks frankly to its businessmen subscribers -- said editorially a 
few days ago that Mississippi -- the South -- should be a second class 
area. The South needs, the Journal said, a lower wage than the rest of 
the nation. Low wages, it said, are the only lure for new industry. 
This part of the nation, the Journal continued, does not have the usual 


attractions to industry, being removed from the nation's markets -- which 
means there are not large numbers of people here with money to buy what 
is made -- and, further, the South's work force is relatively inexperienced. 


+ 
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The newspaper then kissed off the entire concept of a federal minimum 
wage by stating that it should not be increased because "it harms more 


people than it helps." 


This, then, is how industry's spokesman sees the South's future: 
not as a dynamic drive forward to gain a place of stature alongside the 
other states, but to remain an industrial ghetto and its people second- 


class citizens. 


This is what we in the AFL-CIO do not accept. We did not accept 
it in the North when industrial unionism was born and we do not accept 
this concept of industrial plantationism in the South today. 


Unfortunately, there are many who do. Local newspapers, local 
business organizations, city officials, sheriffs, law firms which specialize 
in fighting unions -- and so forth across the entire state. 


Each of these has a fear. It is a fear of us -- the labor movement. 
Each is fearful that unions might be successful. They are fearful that 
the workers in a plant might find in unions their economic strength; they 
fear that the workers will have a political awakening; they fear that 
the workers will realize that they have been hoaxed, that their needs 
for health care, for poverty assistance, for education have not only been 
ignored but staunchly resisted. They fear, in short, the upheaval that 
could accompany any attempts to improve the life of the Mississippi worker 
and raise the state from the bottom of the heap. 


Union organizers have faced this alliance before. This is a well- 
known foe. At one time or another in virtually every state, the militia, 
the national guard or some para-military group has made union members 
its victims. 


The unconstitutional anti-handbill ordinances and organizing permits 
still in use here are frustrations that have been suffered throughout the 
nation. And often union organizers have suffered violence where an _ 
industrial-—business power complex was challenged. 


| This is not to deny that you in Mississippi face a determined adversary 
You face a foe who wants low wages and poor working conditions and who also 
deliberately discourages any other industry which might bring higher wages 
and benefits into the state, thus disturbing the low wage pattern. 


You face political hostility, too. On minimum wage and on elementary 
and secondary education funds the record is tragic, and so is the history 
Of opposition to funds for higher education, for anti-poverty programs, 
for medical care, and for virtually all people-to-people programs. 


This opposition does not reflect any fundamental thriftiness nor 
rugged individualism nor resistance to federal encroachment by the powers 
that be. Not at all. With rare exception, the landholders here take 
their federal subsidy money without a murmer of dissent. 
built here with tax free municipal bonds receives, in effect, a federal 
subsidy. This sort of federal aid is acceptable -- it's different -- 
because it does not fall into the hands of the broad mass of Mississippians. 


Incidentally, this whole matter of federal programs is no small sum. 
Last year, $723 million in federal funds came into Mississippi -- more 
citizens. A very substantial portion of this money was in the form of 
subsidies to large land holders, 
federal spending. 


In fact, if federal spending halted in Mississippi, the state's 
income would drop by a full 20 percent. The tragedy is that the worker 
and his family receives very little -- even by the trickle-down system 
of economics practiced here. 


All of this is no longer lost on the citizen of Mississippi. 


And every factory | 


than twice the amount of federal tax payments that were paid by the state's 


so One can be skeptical of cries bemoaning | 
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There is a growing feeling among Mississippians that his plight 
does not have to be borne and accepted. 


There is a growing realization that there is one standard for the 
employer and another for the worker. | 


And there is a growing desire to close this gap, if not eliminate 
the double standard entirely. 


With this realization at hand, how does the Mississippi labor 
movement proceed? | 


You have already shown you intend to move ahead to meet this 
challenge and provide the necessary leadership. 


For one, you challenged the poisonous doctrine of radical 
| rightism being spread by a radio-TV station in this city and helped | 
: force a change in its policies. This first step to free the minds of 
men is a major victory, for it has a conscious effect on every other 
radio and television broadcaster in the state. 


For another, you have widened your organizational campaigns to 
where there are now more representation election petitions pending 
in this state than ever before in its history. 


Furthermore, you have challenged the combined might of the employer 
and his allies -- which sometimes includes the Ku Klux Klan -- and 
defeated them in NLRB elections in greater numbers than ever before. 


Along with these successes you have brought out from the darkness 
a far greater willingness by citizens to meet openly and form unions. 
Not long ago few would be brave enough to be seen at a union organizing 
meeting, and meeting places themselves were almost impossible to rent. 


From this it is clear that fear has lessened a little. It is also 

clear that the Mississippi worker is realizing that it is up to him if 
this state is to escape from its curse as the nation's sweatshop. 
The Mississippi worker is realizing that state laws aren't going to 
help him. He's learning that the local powers aren't going to help : 
him, and each new industry wants only his labor -- and that only so 
long as it is at the lowest price in the nation. 


. Sx - y Bina - » > 
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We in the labor movement know -- and the Mississippi worker is 
rapidly finding out -- that only through united action, only through 
unions of his own choosing, only through collective bargaining and | 
strong contracts will this state be lifted out of industrial planta- 2 
tionism. 


This awareness is not lost on those who oppose us. They have 
long practiced the art -- as have employers elsewhere -- of pitting 
worker against worker, and most particularly black worker against 
white worker. 


This technique has been successful, we must admit. Wherever an 
employer can turn discrimination to his own selfish use at the expense 
of both white and Negro worker he has generally done so. 


It is now very likely that discrimination and racism, a favorite 
: anti-union weapon, will be used intensively to counter the growing 
| economic awareness of the Mississippi worker. 


Until recently the cry has been "States rights." With the enact- 
ment of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Voting Rights Act, 
Mississippians were told that the imposition of Federal law on the 
citizens of the state was destructive and illegal. Even some union. 
members accepted and believed this argument. But this is really an 
argument for paralysis and do-nothingism that does not hold water. 


, 
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it remember being asked by a woman union member why the Federal 
government was pushing all this new legislation down the throats of 


the states. She was from Arkansas and had come to Washington in an 


attempt to have Federal minimum wage legislation overcome the law in 
her state where women workers could receive as little as $1.50 per 
day. She clearly saw the need for the Federal government to step in 
where minimum wages are concerned; she was unable to see that Federal 
action was just as important in her behalf where minimum rights are 


concerned. 


But this is changing. More and more workers and citizens in 
general are realizing that the only possibility of solving the problems 
that have been ignored or abused in the state legislatures is through 


Federal action. 


The current issue is even more emotional than "states rights." 
Today, those who would keep Mississippi weak have seized upon an issue 
that they are convinced will win for them much greater support by 
workers and the white community. This is the issue of "black power." 


I will concede that there are many Americans who have been jolted 
by the slogan. More seriously, the slogan could invite a conservative 
reaction among the white community. If "black power" should bring a 
strong shift toward black nationalism among the Negro community, any 
possibility of peacefully resolving the race issues in the United 
States would be lost forever. 


It is because this is so important and because it poses such 
grave dangers to the labor movement it cannot be ignored. 


All of you know that it was here in Mississippi during the 
Meredith March that differences in the civil rights groups became 
evident. Those who shouted for "black power" were in obvious conflict 


with those who called for "freedom." 


It was the cry for "black power" that captured the headlines and 


gave the nation's citizens the impression that the entire civil rights 


movement's goal was no longer the attainment of equality, but instead 
was now control and separation. 


But the fact is that "black power" does not, in my opinion, repre- 


-sent the true expression of the civil rights movement in America. I 


say this not as an apology nor to explain away what is obviously the 
Sincere and total belief of some persons in the civil rights movement. 


I say this because the vast majority of those in the civil rights 
movement --— and I consider myself one of this group -- do not agree 
with this concept any more than the vast majority of those in the labor 
movement believe that our future lies in the socializing of industry 
in America. 


Probably the best illustration of this fact is the recent state- 
ment by Roy Wilkins, the executive director of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, a statement with which I 


agree. 


He said: "no matter how endlessly they try to explain it, the 
term 'black power' means anti-white power. .... 


"Ideologically it dictates 'up with black and down with white' 
in precisely the same manner that South Africa reverses that slogan. 


"It is a reverse Mississippi, a reverse Hitler, a reverse Ku 
Klux Klan. 


". « »« Lt can mean in the end only black death." 


Wilkins made those remarks before the recent national convention 
of the NAACP in Los Angeles, which overwhelmingly agreed with him that 
the goal of the Negro remains equality in all phases of American citi- 


zenship. 
—more-— 
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So, it is of utmost importance that we in the labor movement not 
be misled into believing that "black power" is the goal of the civil 
rights movement. 


Certainly we in labor are experienced enough to Know that state- 
ments made by a faction within a union are often seized upon by the 
press and reported as an expression of the entire labor movement. 

We simply cannot allow ourselves to be blinded, as our Opponents hope 
we will be, by what is the groping for expression within the various 
civil rights organizations. 


For us in the labor movement it is important that we bear in mind 
the statements by civil rights groups that are important to the better- 
ment of all Mississippi citizens as a group. 


For example, support for an increased federal minimum wage came 
from civil rights groups. In testimony before the House of Representa- 
tives the major civil rights. groups publicly gave their support to an 
increase in the Federal minimum wage. Their testimony pointed out 
that an increase in the minimum wage would benefit far more whites 
than Negroes, because Negroes constitute only one-fourth of the poor 
in this country. Negroes are not the majority of jobless nor the 
majority of under-paid or under-employed, so the real issue is not one 
of race, but of the economic and social future of our entire country -- 
including Mississippi. 


We should also keep in mim an issue which is not too far behind 
us for painful memory -- the congressional battle to repeal Section | 
14(b). Along with labor and religious groups, the civil rights organi- 
zations testified before Congress that so-called "right-to-work" laws 
sought to "systematically lower wages, lengthen hours of work and 
otherwise prevent decent and wholesome labor conditions for American 
workers, Negro and white. Repeal of 14(b) is in the best interests 
of all wage earners as well as in the interest of our country," their 
statement noted. It is significant that at least on one occasion, 
supporters of "right-to-work" proposals attempted to "sell" the issue 
to the Negro community as a "little fair employment practices law," 
giving Negroes a "freedom of choice." Civil rights groups did not 
rise to the bait but rather took the initiative to warn Negro voters 
of the attempted subterfuge. 


This has been the history. And painfully, on the other side, 
the same forces that sought to sell so-called "right-to-work" as a 
fair employment law are those who themselves discriminate in hiring. 
These are the same forces who oppose increasing the Federal minimum 
wage and who play off Negro worker against white worker to keep the 
wage level low. These are the same persons who oppose the civil 
rights movement and also oppose unions because they see that so long 
as they can use the emotionalism of the race issue, they have an 
economic club. 


This, then, is their hoped-for weapon to defeat and overcome the 
rising awareness of workers in Mississippi. If the worker's attention 
can be diverted from his need for better wages, for better conditions, 
for better schools, for better housing and better medical care, then 
any change in Mississippi can be challenged and slowed down and 
reversed. It is their hope to turn the worker's attention as well as 
his anxieties, his frustrations and his energies to fighting one 
another. If successful, this state will continue to be the economic 
ghetto, the industrial plantation that runaway employers want it to 
remain. 


But I and the AFL-CIO are betting that this time it is going to 
be different. I am convinced that the labor movement of Mississippi 
today and those who will become a part of the labor movement in the 


months ahead are not going to allow themselves to be diverted or stopped. 
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Organized labor -- with the support of the citizenry in this 
State -- can be the instrument to achieve goals that have so long 
@luded the average worker and his family. Mississippi needs a 
‘strong organized labor movement; equally important America needs 


a strong Mississippi. 


Mississippi is in a period of transition. We are rapidly moving from an 


. agrarian economy to an industrial economy and at the same time are being called 


upon to resolve problems relating to the "Race Issue.” In reviewing labor's 
problems in Mississippi, it is necessary to acknowledge these facts. I would 

be remiss if I did not advise you that the "Race Issue” has posed some real 
problems for us to hurdle. Many employers and business groups in this state 

have used racial prejudice to further their own special interest. Many of them 
have used this issue to hold wages down by using it to keep their employees from 
organizing. On the other hand, some of these people have worked toward racial 
harmony and at the same time have fought the labor movement to a stand still. To 
me, this means only one thing. These employers don’t care any thing at all about 
the color of a person’s skin, they are looking for the worker who will work for 


| the cheapest wage. 


The press in Mississippi has to be rated as the worst in the Nation. This 
is especially true as far as the Hederman papers in Jackson are concerned. The 
Jackson Daily News and The Clarion Ledger have probably done more to retard this 
state than any other single institution. These papers have for years kept the 
"Race Issue” alive and have added more fuel to the flames of racial hatred. 
Several of their columnists should be in mental institutions for they would have 
to be mentally unbalanced to write some of the rot that they do. Organized Labor 
has received special treatment from these papers. A good high school debate topic 
would be “Resolved, that the Hederman Press hates Organized Labor more than it 


does the Negro.” 


In spite of the Hederman Press and the demagogic politicians, it appears 
that we are about to resolve the "Race Issue” and appear to be on our way to a 
new day in Mississippi. This is, of course, being done with the help of the 
Federal Government. Speaking for one Mississippian, I welcome these changes. 
Far too long now we have allowed this issue to transcend all aspects of our 
affairs. Without question, this issue has stymied the economic growth of our 
state. This is especially true when it comes to capital investment by corpora- 


tions from outside the state. 


Ross Barnett made a lot of noise about industrial development while he was 


Governor. The truth of the matter is that only one Major plant not financed 


by BAWI located in Mississippi during his administration. That plant, of course, 


was the Standard-Oil Refinery in Pascagoula. It just so happens that I was 


am, 


‘living in Jackson County at that time and I can tell you quite frankly, Barnett 
didn’t know that the refinery was even going to locate there until the deal was 


practically closed. 


Barnett, more than any other single individual, is responsible for creating 
a climate that almost ruined our state. Beginning with the Meridith affair on 
the campus of this University, he set the stage for a nightmare that lasted over 
three years. How do you expect the people of this state to be law abiding citizens 
when the Governor himself defies the Government of the United States? Does any 
one question the fact that Barnett’s stupid handling of our affairs spawned the 
rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan in this state? Does any one question the fact that 
this element killed and maimed a number of people as well as bombing and burning 
over forty churches? Is there any one present who believes that this kind of a 


Climate is conducive to industrial development? I tell you quite frankly, I don't. 


During this three year period, the organization I represent had the fight 
of its life to survive. This fight centered around the fact that I and other 
officers of the organization refused to follow Barnett and the other demagogues 
in this state. We continually warned our people and the citizenry as a whole 


that Barnett was chartering a course to disaster. 


Approximately two months after the Ole Miss riot, a Klan type organization 
was formed in Pascagoula, my home town at the time. This organization held its 
meetings in the court house and apparently had the approval of the sheriff. A 
number of crosses were burned throughout the county and the local newspaper 


plant was shot up on several ‘different occasions. A real nasty situation was 


developing in a hurry. 


As everyone knows, the major industry in Pascagoula is the Ingalls Shipyard 
which employs over five thousand people. Over ninety percent of the ships built 
in this yard are subsidized by Federal funds. It was obvious to me that many of 
the yard’s contracts would be cancelled if a racial explosion occurred in the area. 
I d scussed this situation with the business leaders and urged them to join with 
us in denouncing this organization but for some strange reason they refused to do 


so. Apparently they felt if they remained silent the organization would fold up 


and disappear. 


I finally became convinced that organized labor would have to do this job 
if it was going to be done. Consequently, I requested an audience with the Metal 
Trades Council, the bargaining group for the shipyard unions. This request was 
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granted. I appeared before this group and proceeded to show them that the jobs 
of their members were being jeopardized by this Klan organization. I then gave 
the text of my remarks to the local newspaper who ran them in a front page 
editorial the following day. As a result of this editorial, the people suddenly 
realized what was about to happen and, consequently, the Klan organization was 


suddenly dissolved. 


My speech before the Metal Trades Council got the job done in this parti- 
cular situation but from that point on the State AFL-CIO and myself in particular 


became the target of every “Right Wing” organization in the state. 


One of our major battles during this three year period centered around 
WLBT, a Jackson television station. For several years this station had been 
dominated by the Citizen’s Council and other "Right Wing” influences. The station 
facilities were continually being used as a propaganda outlet for these extre-_ 
mists. Network programs were preempted at the convenience of the station and 


during the Meridith affair the manager of the station actually went on the air 


to stir the people into revolt. 


In addition to this kind of activity, the facilities or the station were 
often used to fight organized labor. We lost a representation election at a 


Jackson plant due to an editorial by the station on the night before the vote was . 


to be taken. 


On April 3, 1964, I presented these and other facts to a meeting of our 
Executive Committee and suggested that we file a complaint with the Federal 
Communications Commission. The station’s license was due to expire on June l, 
of that year. After reviewing the activities of the station, the Committee 
authorized me to file objections to the renewal of the license. feeling that 


we would at least force them to clean up their programing. 


some two weeks later I sent a wire to the FCC that unleashed the wrath of 
all extremist groups in the state upon the Mississippi AFL-CIO. When these — 
groups learned about the wire, they immediately began a campaign to create a 
revolt in our own ranks. As President of the organization, I naturally 
received the brunt of the attack. Several local unions issued statements de- 


nouncing our action and I was castigated on the floor of the Legislature which 


was in session at the time. 


Our regular convention, which is the supreme governing authority of the 
organization, was slated to convene approximately two months after the petition 
was filed. After these attacks became so vicious and regular, the Executive 
Committee decided to place the question before the convention for final dispen- 
sation. By a vote of 198 to 12 the delegates voted to uphold the Committee's 


action and later reelected me as President by a four to one margin. 


This was a costly, vicious fight but it was worth waging. Today, we can 
report that the Lamar Broadcasting Company has cleaned up the programing of 


WLBT. The station has changed management and is now doing an excellent job. 


Our 1964 convention adjourned just as the long, hot summer began. Shortly 
thereafter civil rights workers were swarming all over the state. The last six 
months of 1964 and the first half of 1965 was probably the most crucial period 
in our state's history since the Civil War. Ku Klux Klan groups sprang up all 
over Mississippi and appeared hell bent on destroying our state. Our appeals 
- to business leaders to join with us in fighting these groups again fell on 
deaf ears. Finally, after several people had been murdered and over forty 


churches burned or bombed, they came out for law and order. 


I must point out, however, that this move was not made until national 
boycotts of all goods produced in Mississippi was threatened. Apparently, the 
dollar sign is the motivating force behind the business community. Recently, 
during an annual meeting of the Mississippi Economic Council considerable time 
was spent on the subject of boycotts. After experiencing several boycotts in 
various areas of the state, the MEC finally faced up to. the fact that racial 
problems must be worked out through negotiations. The tragedy of it all is, 


this should have been done in the first place. 


It appears to me that all of us owe the present Governor of our State a 
sincere vote of thanks and appreciation for the way he has handled our affairs 
during this crucial period. He has let it be known in no uncertain fashion 
that law and order would be maintained. The full force of our state govern- 


“ment was brought into place and, consequently, things are much different today 


than they were slightly over a year ago. 


During the past year a number of major corporations have elected to 
build plants in our state. To me this is an indication that the Governor’s 


firm action has paid off economically. At least four paper and pulp mills are 
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‘In thé process of being built, along with several other sizable plants. 
This is the kind of industry that we must have if we are to get off the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder. I don't believe any of these plants would have consi- 


dered locating in our state three years ago. 


Up to this point my remarks have been rather general in nature. I would 
now like to review with you some problems which we have faced in our efforts to 


bring organization to the unorganized workers in this state. 


In 1947, Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act which took away much of 
the protection provided to workers by the Wagner Act of 1935. The passage of 
this Act triggered an anti-labor campaign throughout the United States. Prior 
to this time the labor climate had been fairly decent in Mississippi. After 
Taft-Hartley, the open shop or "Right-to-Work" forces went to work in our 
state and from that point on we have had the fight of our lives to survive. 


This applies to existing local unions as well as trying to organize the un- 


organized. 


Beginning in the early fifties and up to the present time, our AFL-CIO — 
unions have spent a fortune in Mississippi in attempting to organize the un- 
organized workers in this state. This has been a vicious type situation where 
a number of people have been beaten up and a few even shot. The Director of 
Organization for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union was shot through the 
stomach in Columbus seven or eight years ago and came very close to dying. Today, 


the man who shot him is still walking the streets of that city. 


Prior to 1947 the work of an organizer was relatively simple. When he 
got a call from a group of people who were interested in organizing all he had 
to do, as a rule, was go into town and pass out authorization cards. In a few 
days a majority of the people would have signed up and a petition would have 
been filed with the Labor Board requesting a representation election. Within a 
few weeks the Board would have conducted the election and the whole thing would 
have been over. During this era the average organizing campaign lasted only a 
month or two. Today things are much differents; we are lucky to complete a cam= 


paign within a year. In recent years we have had several campaigns which lasted 


two or even three years. 


The anti-union forces throughout the state and nation, after 1947, devised 
all kinds of schemes to throw up road blocks in preventing workers to organize. 
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One of their favorites was a city ordinance requiring a labor organizer to pur- 


chase a license to organizes; the fee for such a license was usually a thousand 
dollars. Another one of their tricks was a city ordinance prohibiting leaflet 
distribution without a city permit. We have several cities in this state today 
that have such ordinances on their books. Obviously, these ordinances are 
unconstitutional but to prove it you have to go into court. This takes time 
and money. Of course, this is the ideas; use up as much time as possible and 


make the union spend itself broke. 


Another device that was used rather frequently, up until a year or so ago, 
was the use of court injunctions to remove pickets in a labor dispute. This 7 
device was used in building trades disputes more than any place else. Even 
though the National Labor Relations Act had preempted the field in Labor Law, 
some employers were able to convince a few state judges to issue such orders. 
Again, the idea here was to consume as much time as possible. The lawyers for 
these people knew that the courts would eventually dissolve the injunction but 
they also knew that the construction job would be over by the time that happened. 
Approximately two years ago, the Hattiesburg Building and Trades Council carried 
one of these cases all the way to the United States Supreme Court. The Court 
ruled that state courts had no jurisdiction in Labor disputes and that they 
would have to seek relief through the National Labor Relations Board. Since 


that time we have not been plagued with state court injunctions. Even so, it 


took several years and cost a small fortune to get the job done. 


One of the chief reasons for lengthy organizing campaigns is the number 
of law firms throughout the South who specialize in fighting organized labor. 
Many members of these firms have been trained at the expense of the Federal 
Government. Many of them learned the tricks of the trade while working in 
the regional offices of the National Labor Relations Board. These lawyers con- 
centrate on delaying tactics; they feel if a campaign can be dragged on iong 
enought the workers will throw in the towel and forget about the union. In 
many cases the fees paid these lawyers is fantastic. Evenso, the anti-labor 
employer feels he can save money if he can keep a union out of his plant. The 
plain truth of the matter is, he usually pays the lawyer and ends up with his 


work force organized after two or three years. 


Such a situation occurred in Jackson in 1960. During the latter part of 


that year, the Carpenters Union started an organizing campaign at Mississippi 
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.An Address by Claude Ramsay, President of the Mississippi AFL-CIO 


To the NDEA Institute in History, University of Mississippi, July 13, 1966 


Without question, the standard of living enjoyed by the people in this 
Nation is the highest ever attained by any country in the history of the world. 
There should be no doubt in any ones mind that organized labor and the collective 
bargaining process is largely responsible for bringing this about. The enemies 
of the labor movement are continually trying to discredit the part played by 
organized labor in this regard but the record speaks for itself. As all students 


of labor history know, this high standard of living did not come easy and it did 


not come over night. 


The struggle of the American Labor Movement has been a struggle unmatched 
in the History of this Nation. The record shows that many people actually gave 


their lives to establish and maintain collective bargaining in these United States. 


We hear much talk throughout the country today, by certain groups, that 
Communism is about to take us over. The truth of the matter is, Communism will 
never make any headway in this country as long as we maintain our present high 
Standard of living. In order to maintain this standard of living it is of the 


utmost importance that a free labor movement also be maintained. 


In order to more fully understand the “History and Development of Organized 
Labor in Mississippi" it is also necessary to understand or to have some know- 
ledge of the history of the labor movement in the United States. As I understisell 
it, this Institute is studying industrialization and social change in this 
country since 1877. While this is an important date in the history of organized 


labor, the founding of the American Federation of Labor, it is also important to 


understand how and why the AFL was founded. 


As a source for this information, I would suggest Beard’s Basic History 
of the United States” and "Labor in America” by Foster Rea Dulles. “Toil and 
Trouble” by Thomas R. Brooks is a more recent publication of labor history, 
published in 1965, and paperback editions can be found in many bookstores today. 
After reading these publications, I would then suggest that you read the 


"Writings and Speeches of Eugene Debs” published in 1948 by the Hermitage Press. 


I make these suggestions because it is important that you understand the 


basic difference in the philosophy of Samuel Gompers and Eugene Debs, two key 


figures in shaping the destiny of the American Labor Movement as we know it today. 
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In order to better understand many of our problems in Mississippi, I would 


suggest that you read "Mississippi, the Closed Society” by Dr. James Silver who 


recently left this University. One last suggestion and I will have given you 
your home work for the day. “The Crisis of the Old Order" by Arthur Schlesinger 


should be read in order to fully understand how we arrived at the point we are 


today. 


When the American Federation of Labor was formed in 1877 much turmoil and 
confusion existed. Trade Unions were looked upon with suspicion. As a matter 
of fact, labor organizations were considered as conspiracies against the govern- 
ment in many parts of the country. In the midst of all this a debate was taking 

place as to what form organized labor should take in the country. Gompers felt 
that unions should be organized along craftlines with these craft unions founding 


a central federation. Others, with Eugene Debs as the chief spokesman, argued 


that all workers should be members of one big union. 


Many strikes took place during this period of history with the Steelworkers 
strike against the Homestead plant of the Carnegie Steel Company and the Pullman 
strike by the American Railway Unions being the most prominent. The Pullman 
strike was led by Eugene Debs and was to turn out to be one of the bloodiest 
affairs in the Nation's history. This strike was finally broken but not until 
the full force of the Federal Government had been brought into play. Having seen 
this strike broken by his own government, Debs became disillusioneds; he felt that 
the oniy answer to labor's problem was to change the system of government. Conse- 
quently, he left the labor movement and joined the Socialist Party. He soon 
became the leader of that party and was a candidate for president on four different 


occasions. On one occasion, he received over a million votes while serving time 


in a Federal penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia. 


samuel Gompers rejected completely the ideology of the Socialists. He felt 
that workers could best improve their lot by organizing for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining. He was a firm supporter of our system of government even 
though there were apparent inequities. He felt that those inequities could best 
be changed by working within the framework of the system. As the record shows, 
Gompers’ views rewet ted. The American Federation of Labor and its successor, the 


AFL-CIO, has consistently fought any element that would subvert our system of 


~ government. 


Unfortunately, it took a great depression and a country on the verge of 
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‘ revolt before legitimate status was given tc the American Labor Movement. When 


the crash came in 1929, I was 13 years old and have a vivid memory of those dark 
days in the history of this Nation. To me, Franklin Roosevelt will always be 
one of the greatest Presidents ever produced by this country. Since I will dis~- 


cuss labor and politics with you tomorrow, I will not go into detail at this time. 


Samuel Gompers was not to live to see his dream come true; he died in 1924. 

That dream was a Federal Law giving official recognition to the American Labor 
Movement and provide some protection to the American working people. The AFii wee 
58 years old and William Green was President when the National Labor Relations 
Act was passed by the Congress of the United States in 1935. This Act, which is 
commonly known as tne Wagner Act, established a National policy of encouraging 
the collective bargaining process. It set up a National Labor Relations Board 

to administer the Act and provided certain safeguards for people attempting to 
organize trade unions. The NLRA also set up ruies and regulations for both 


employees and employers to abide by. 


In i935, three and three-fourths million workers belonged to the American 


Federation of Labor. Two years iater the figure had risen to almost eight million. 


The AFL, apparentiy couldn t stand this prosperity, for a split began to deve- 
lop among the various international unions affiliated with the Federation. This 
split centered around the age old argument of Craft versus Industrial unionism. 
Faced with tne tact that most of the mass i:.dustries such as steel, auto and 
rubber were not organized, several .eaders witnin the Federation felt that an 
attempt should be made to organize tnese workers along industrial lines, with 
all worters beionging to the same union. This debate culminated in the with- 
drawal of a number of international unions from the Federation in 1938. Led by 
Jonn L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, ancther Federation, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizatioris, was fcrmed. Within the next few years Lewis and the 
CIO proceeded to organize most of the mass industries. In the meantime, the 


AFL changed its polity and also began to crganizée along industrial lines. 


For the next twenty years the American people witnessed inteniecine war- 
fare within the iabor movement. Both organizations spent millions of dollars 
trying to destroy each other. Finaily after both organizations had changed 
leadership (George Meany became President cf the AFL and Walter Reuther President 
of the CIO) unity was again establised in the house of labor. In 1955, the two 


organizations merged into the present day AFL-CIO. Meany was elected President, 


@ position which he presently holds. It is difficult to analyze the damage done 


. by this division on a national basis but we know that it cost us considerably in 
Mississippi. Both organizations were continually trying to raid plants already 
organized by its rival. This time and money should have been spent on organizing 


' the unorganized. 


Compared to the rest of the Nation, trade unions are relatively new in 
Mississippi. As a matter of fact the only unions in existence prior to the 1930°s 
were a few building trades unions and a few of the Railway Brotherhood lodges. 


Ten thousand would probably be a high estimate for the total membership in exist- 


ence at that time. Today, we have over fifty five thousand members residing in 
the state. Most of the local unions to which these members belong were organized 


in the late forties and early fifties. 


The casual observer usually attributes the growth during this period to 


passage of the Wagner Act. The truth of the matter is the Act had only a small 
bearing on the picture for there was very little industry in the state when the 


Act was passed in 1935. Naturarally, no state will have much of a labor movement 


without industry. 


Mississippi is blessed with an abundance of natural resources. Few states 
have the water, timber, gas, oil and other mineral resources as does our state. 
We have a climate conducive to plant operation 365 days a year. The state’s work 
force has established the fact that it can learn the necessary skills important to 
an industrial society. Why, with all of the necessary ingredients to be an in- 
dustrial empire, do we have the lowest per capita income of any state in the Nation? 


The answer to this question is, of course, not simple. 


In my opinion, several factors have contributed to and been responsible for 
: our dilemma. They are: the political history of our state, the race issue, iack 


of skilled labor, lack of educational opportunity and our state’s willingness to 


discourage the collective bargaining process. Briefly, let us examine the situation. 


Beginning with the reconstruction period and lasting up into the 1920's, the 


agrarim interest held firm political control of the state. This group did every- 


thing possible to discourage industry from locating within the state’s boundaries, 


as well as forming the power structure for the "Closed Society." In 1910, the 


legislature placed on the statue books a law that prohibited a corporation from 


owning over a million dollars in real estate or other assets. This law, naturally, 
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had the desired effect for few industries located in Mississippi until the law 
was repealed in the late twenties. This law caused a number of industries to lo- 
cate. in adjoining states and draw from the natural resources of Mississippi. 
During this period, Standard Oil wanted to locate either in Natchez or Vicksburg 
and the Great Southern Lumber Company wanted to locate in Hattiesburg. As every- 
one knows, Standard Oil located its plant in Baton Rouge, La., and Great Scuthern, 


the forerunner of the Gaylord Paper Company, located in Bogalusa, La. 


Farm mechanization, which is still in progress, was the deciding factor 
in bringing the industrial revolution to Mississippi. Farm mechanization meant 
the loss of jobs. The loss of jobs meant migration. Migration meant lost pur- 
chasing power which, in turn, meant slow death to many communities. As these 
communities began to die, the political atmosphere began to change. The people 
ignored the agrarian interest and demanded that something be done. Something was 
done, for the Legislature in 1924 repealed the statute prohibiting a corporation 
from holding over a million dollars in total assets. Even so, little change took 


place during the next decade. 


In 1936, four years after Roosevelt's first election and one year after 
passage of the Wagner Act, Hugh White was elected Governor of Mississippi. White 
had campaigned and been elected on a platform of "Balance Agriculture With Industry.” 
White*s BAWI program is, of course, very much in effect today. This program 
raises some interesting questions when one considers the fact that proposals have 
been introduced in the legislature to advertise Mississippi as the free enter- — 
prise state. If we have anyone present who defines BAWI as free enterprise, | 


would like that person's definition of socialism. 


Our BAWI program is state socialism and you can’t make anything else out of 
it. It actually undermines the free enterprise system for it eliminates the risk 
of capital investment. That risk is relegated to governmental bodies who are 
authorized to float bond issues for plant construction. In 1960, the circle was 
made complete when the Act was amended whereby bond issues could also be used to 


equip these plants. 


Considering our ability to be hypocritical, perhaps we can fool our- 


selves into believing that BAWI is free enterprise. After all, for 58 years 


we did a pretty good job of convincing ourselves that we were the only dry state 


in the Nation. 
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Since the advent of BAWI various and sundry other gimmicks have been 
offered to make the state more attractive to industry. Just to name a few would 
be tax exemption for ten years, right to work as a constitutional amendment and 
weak, ineffective workmen's compensation laws. Truly the pendulum has now swung 
from one extreme to the other. In 1910, James K. Vardman did everything possible 


to prevent industry from locating in the state. Today, any and everything goes. 


The BAWI program is a bonanza from the employer who is interested in 
running away from an organized work force. To a large degree, this is the type 


industry attracted to the state by this program. Having run away from a union, 


this employer naturally fights to the bitter end in Mississippi. Unfortunately, 


he usually receives the assistance of the business community. As a matter of 
fact, the business community along with the local newspaper usually carries the 
fight. In many communities throughout the state business groups are formed to 
fight organization of the workforce. The Tupelo area in Northeast Mississippi 
is a good example. For a number of years a business group has been organized 
there to screen prospective employees. If the worker expresses any sympathy to- 
ward organized labor, he doesn‘t get a job. When and if an organizing campaign 
gets underway, he is visited by the banker, the merchant or any one else who he 
may be in debt to. The Tupelo Journal takes over in due process. I would 
venture to say that fifty percent of the editorial space in this newspaper has 


been devoted to fighting the labor movement in the last ten years. 


Add to this the ii 1 ities of local governing authorities to join in 
these conspiracies to keep the union out and you have a most difficult situation 
to cope with from the union organizer's point of view. To many of these people, 
a union organizer is fair game. He certainly can’t expect the protection of 
law enforcement officials in many areas of the state. Two years ago an organizer 
for the Rubber Workers Union had his car shot up twice while trying to help a 
group organize in Ripley. When he reported this to the sheriff, he was asked if 
he didn’t expect this sort of thing in his business. Only last year an organizer 
for the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was invited by a committee 
of local thugs in Mendenhall to leave town. When he sought protection by the 
sheriff, he was told to take the thugs advice and leave. While testifying before 
the Civil Rights Commission in Jackson last year, I pointed out that the Civil 


Rights of people other than Negroes were being trampled on in Mississippi, namely 


union organizers. 
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Products, Inc, the largest unorganized plant in the City of Jackson. At that 
time over 1,600 people were employed in the plant. This campaign, in addition 
to costing the Carpenters Union a fortune, set all kinds of legal precedents 
and records. The Governor of the State, Ross Barnett, even got involved at 


one time. 


In January 1961, a representative of this union filed a petition with 
the Board requesting a representation election. At this point, M.P.I. hired 
the law firm of Kullman and Lang of New Orleans who specialize in fighting 
Organized Labor. After conducting the usual hearing, the Board ordered an 
election for May 12, 1961. At this point Lang and his associates began one > 
of the most vicious anti-labor campaigns ever conducted in this state. The 
Race Issue was used along with every other conceivable tactic. The Negroes 
were told that the Klan would take over if they voted for the unions the Whites 
were told that the NAACP would take over if the union was voted in. Appro- 
ximately 60 percent of the employees were white and the rest Negro. The Jack- 
son press wrote editorials practically every day oneinel the Union and, on 


May 12th when the votes were counted, the union lost by a 12 vote margin. 


The union representative filed objections with the Board and requested 
that the results be set aside and a new election be ordered. After several 
months of investigation, the Board upheld the union’s charges and ordered an- 
other election. Lang and associates appeaied the ruling to the Board in 
Washington. After several more months of deiay the NLRB upheid the Regional 


Board and set another election for March 22, i962. 


Again, Lang and associates went to work. The Clarion Ledger and the 
Jackson Daily News kept up a steady stream of editorials and even one of the 
local television stations got into the act ~ WLBT ran an editorial on the 
night before the election that probably did more damage than anything else. 

A week before the election, the Governor made it convenient to visit the: paaee 
and make a speech concerning the importance of this industry to Mississippi. 
While he made no mention of the union, the implications were plain enough. When 


the ballots were counted on March 22, the union lost again by a very close vote. 


The union again filed charges with the NLRB requesting that the results be 
set aside and another election held. Finally, after over a year of litigation, 
the Board ordered another election for June 26, 1963. This time, after finally 
realizing what was being done to them, the peopie voted for union representation 
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by a sizable majority. The people in that plant have a union today but it took 


three years and cost over a quarter of a millim dollars to put it there. 


We have no way of knowing how much this campaign cost the company, but we 
have every reason to believe it was a large figure. We know that the Board 
ordered a number of people reinstated who had been fired for union activity 
during the three year period and we know that almost forty thousand dollars was 
paid to these workers in back pay. When this figure is added to the money paid 


out in lawyer fees and other costs, I suspect MPI also spent close to a quarter 


of a million dollars. 


such law firms as Kullman and Lang have devised a scheme to keep unions out 
which goes much further than the one just described. This plan depends upon the 
company's willingness to pay lawyer fees in lieu of wage increases to its work 
force. This scheme goes to the heart of the collective bargaining process. Under | 


the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act, an employer is required to bargain once the 
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union is certified; however, the law does not provide that concessions must be 
made. These lawyers therefore advise these companies to sit at the bargaining 
table and pretend that they are bargaining in good faith. When this plan has 


been adopted by an employer, a strike is inevitable. The object is to force a 


strike and replace the striking workers with strike breakers. Once the workers 
have been replaced and the strike broken, the company is assured several more 


years of operation without labor trouble. 


Several companies have taken this route in Mississippi in the past few years. 
I can testify to this fact for I was involved in one of them myself. In 1959, I 
organized the Murray Envelope plant in the City of Hattiesburg. After months of 
fruitless negotiations, these workers were forced to strike; as soon as they left 
the plant they were replaced by strike breakers. They maintained a picket line on 
this plant for over a year without success. I have just recently been advised | 
that most ail of the strike breakers have been replaced and that the people in 
that plant are talking union organization again. The fact remains however, this 


employer has operated without a union now for seven years. 


One of our most recent experiences with ‘ company of this kind occurred in 
Northwest Mississippi in the City of Greenville. Northwest Mississippi is 
dominated by the Delta Council. This organization is slightly more sophisti- 
cated than the one that exists in Northeast Mississippi but it still wants no 
part of Organized Labor. Fancy brochures have been distributed by this organi- 


zation advertising the availability of a large, docile work force that is willing 


to work for substandard wages. 
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In 1961, the Atkins Saw Company, a subsidiary of Borg Warner Corporation, 
decided to move to Greenville and take advantage of this friendly labor climate. 
This company had operated in Indianapolis, Indiana for many years and was under 
contract with the United Steelworkers of America when it decided to move to 


Mississippi. 


When this company moved to Greenville it brought a number of its skilled 
workers with it. The company hadn't been in operation long before these 
workers initiated a move to organize. After going through the usual campaign, 
as already described, the union failed to win the election. Their efforts did 


not cease however, and last year they won bargaining rights by a sizable majority. 


Atkins at the outset had engaged the services of the law firm of Kullman — 
and Lang. After the Steelworkers won the election, the company apparently 
decided to put the full formula into effect. Representatives of the company 
appeared regularly at the bargaining table but made no concessions. Finally 


in desperation, the workers struck. 


This strike lasted over four weeks and was won by the union due to the 
fact that the company couldn't find replacements for the skilled workers. 
This strike cost Atkins much more than four weeks lost production; it cost 
them many of their skilled people - tool and die makers are hard to come by. 
Many of them found employment elsewhere as well as a vale of other skilled 
workers after the strike got under way. No doubt it will take this company 
several years to train replacements. The tragedy of it all is, this strike 


could have been avoided by good faith bargaining. 


As I have already stated, Labor's fight in Mississippi is not in the organ- 
izing field alone. A number of employers who have unions in their plants are 
continually trying to get rid of them. A good example of this kind can be 
found in South Mississippi where the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
has had Movie Star Corporation under contract for a number of years. Four 


shops are involved; the locations are Poplarville, Purvis, Ellisville and Magnolia. 


Approximately three years ago this Company and this Union were sitting at 
the bargaining table, supposedly, negotiating a new working agreement, the old 
one having expired. After several weeks of bargaining it appeared that a settle- 
ment was close at hand. All items on the agenda had been settled except one, — 
the Union wanted a shorter work week. The Company refused to budge. A recess. 
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was called in order that both parties could review their positions. When the 


, parties returned to the bargaining table, the Union was advised that the Company 


did not feel the Union represented a majority of their employees and was there- 


fore petitioning the NLRB to conduct a decertification election. 


Naturally, this ee ee a refusal to bargain to the ILGWU and such 

a charge was filed with the NLRB. The Regional NLRB eventually ruled in the 
Union’s favors; the Company then appealed to the Board in Washington. Again, the 

Board ruled in the Union’s favor. However, not satisfied with this decision, 

the Company appealed to the Courts. The case is still before the Courts and 


will probably be there for some time. 


No doubt when the officials of Movie Star made this decision at the bar- 
gaining table they knew they were violating the National Labor Relations Act. 
They probably felt that the Board would rule against them. But they also knew 
it would take several years to litigate this kind of a situation and that the 


Union would have a tremendous. job on its hands keeping the people together. 


In spite of such problems as those just mentioned, we are beginning to 
make considerable progress. During the past year we had over five thousand 
workers join our AFL-CIO unions. A number of these people were in the areas of 


strong resistance. The IBEW organizer can now go into Mendenhall unmolested. 


As a matter of fact, he is now looked upon with some favor. The workers at the 
Universal Manufacturing plant have gone union and negotiated a contract with 
wage increases of some magnitude. This means that the local officials will 
become more receptive to representatives of the union. By the same token the 
business community will respect the purchasing power of this group and will no 


longer act as dupes for any employer. 


This has been the story of the labor movement since its inception in 
this Nation. It is an old story to those of us who have been in the movement 
in Mississippi during the past twenty five or thirty years. I went to work 
for International Paper Company in Moss Point in 1939. An organizing campaign 
was in progress and needless to say, I signed up. As a rule we had to hold 
cur meetings in the woods because the business community wouldn't allow us to 
meet in town. In spite of these obstacles, we organized and the labor move- 


ment in that town today is well respected by the business community. The 


same thing applies to most of the other industries in that county. They have 


been organized for a number of years and as a result have been able to bring 
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wages in the area up to and above the National average. 


During the past few years we have heard much talk about the low per 
capita income of our state. Various and sundry gimmicks have been offered to 
raise the per capita income. Of all the proposals made, none have suggested 
that collective bargaining be encouraged in Mississippi. Instead of encour- 


aging collective bargaining, a devious approach has been taken. 


In 1964, the Legislature created the Research and Development Commission. 
The avowed intent of this Commission is to bring our per capita income up to 
the National average by the year 2000. Several million dollars have been al- 


located to get the job done. 


This Commission has my sympathy for it has taken on a tremendous task. 
Its first job is to convince the business community that high wage industry 
is needed and necessary. This type of industry means unions and the collective 
bargaining process. The business community will have to be convinced of this 


fact or the Research and Development Commission will be a complete flop. 


Dr. Wagner, Director of the Commission, will learn, if he hasn't already, 
that BAWI industries have stagnated many communities in the state during the 
past few years. These industries do not want a high wage industry competing 
with them for the labor force. Several high wage industries wanted to locate 
in the state recently but went elsewhere because of this situation. The 
Commission will aiso discover that one of our major exports is skilled labor. 
Skilled workers are going where the money is. They can’t find it in a plant 


that pays the minimum wage. 


Perhaps I sound overly critical of the BAWI program and perhaps I am 
for BAWI has made a contribution to the state. This was especially true 
during the early days. My criticism is directed at those employers and those 
communities that have abused the program to such an extent that they are 


actually holding back the economic development of the state. 


Dr. Wagner has my assurance that we in the AFL-CIO are very much 
interested in raising the wage level in this state. However, we do not in- 
tend to wait around until the year 2000. We intend to get the job done much 


sooner. The working people of this state are no different than those in 


the rest of the Nation. They will turn to organized labor as they have 
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elsewhere, after going through this period of transition. 


Contrary to propaganda put out by our enemies, we in the Mississippi 
AFL-CIO are interested in making Mississippi a better place in which to live. 
Our members are citizens and taxpayers of this state. Most of them are native 
Mississippians and can trace their ancestry back for generations. We get no 
satisfaction fran the fact that our state is on the bottom of the ladder in 
practically every field of endeavor. We know that the standard of living must 
be raised in Mississippi if needed changes are to be brought about. Experience 


teaches us that the business community will not do these things on their own. 


The standard of living in this state and many of its attendant problems 
will be solved only at the bargaining table when the work force becomes well 
organized. In the true spirit of Samuel Gompers, you have my assurance that 


we intend to get that job done. 
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AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
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SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
OF THE 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


May 5, 1965 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

My name is Leon Shull and I am the National Director of Americans for Democratic 
Action. On behalf of the officers and members of ADA I thank the Subcommittee for 
allowing ADA time to testify on S. J. Res. 2, S. J. Res. 38 and S. J. Res. 44. 

Americans for Democratic Action opposes the adoption of S. J. Res. 45: Be Ss 
- Res. 38 and S. J. Res. 44. ADA supports the Supreme Court decision enunciated in 
Reynolds v. Sims and companion cases. We believe that the Supreme Court correctly 
stated that the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment “requires that the 
seats in both houses of a bicameral state legislature must be apportioned on a pop- 
ulation basis."' Just as ADA opposed the Tuck bill, which barred the Supreme Court, 
and all the lower Federal courts, from jurisdiction over matters dealing with state 
legislative apportionment and the Dirksen-Mansfield rider, which prohibited the 
Federal courts from hearing state reapportionment cases for at least two years, we 
firmly oppose all amendments that modify the Supreme Court decisions on state 
apportionment. 

By assuring equal voting rights in elections for state legislatures, the 
Supreme Court breathed new life into American federalism. These decisions, more 
than any other action, by a coordinate branch of our National government have pre- 
sented our state governments with the opportunity to become living, dynamic organs. 

With the Court's ruling in the Reynolds case the Supreme Court logically ex- 
tended the "one man - one vote" concept that it was developing in earlier cases. 


In 1962 the Supreme Court ruled in Baker v. Carr (369 U. S. 186) that Courts have 


the authority to review the apportionment of state legislatures which are challenged 
for violating the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment. In 1963, in 

Gray v. Sanders (372 U. S. 368), the Court overturned Georgia's county unit system 
of voting in state and congressional primary elections. For the first time the 
concept of “one man - one vote" was established as a principle of constitutional 


law. In February 1964, in Wesberry v. Sanders (376 U. S. 1), this principle was 


extended to congressional elections. 


FAIR APPORTIONMENT STRENGTHENS STATE GOVERNMEIT WITHIN AN URBAN CONTEXT 


ADA believes in state government. We believe that state government must be fully 
responsive to the needs and interests of its population. 

Until the Supreme Court ruled that the votes of all citizens within a state shall 
count, state governments were geared almost exclusively to an outmoded rural agricul- 
ture economy. Until compelled to meet their constitutional obligation -- both Federal 
and state -- state governments were either unwilling, because of built in bias, or 
unable to provide equal treatment for the urban-suburban citizens in their intra-state 
relationships. 

The Supreme Court decision recognized a factual situation that rural dominated — 
state legislatures refused to recognize: America is urbanized. Senator Goldwater — 
and Congressman Miller denied that fact and the American electorate supplied their 
resounding rejection: In short, our urban complex, from central city to the suburbs, 
grows rapidly and will continue to do so. Currently over 70% of our population -- 

135 million Americans, live in urban areas. Since the 1960 census this represents 
almost a 10% increase. Within the next 50 years nearly 80% of the American people are 
expected to live in urban areas. Indeed, as President Johnson estimates - between today 
and the year 2000 nearly 80% of our population increase will be in urban areas. During 
the next 15 years 30 million people will be added to our cities. 

The proposed amendments if enacted will guarantee that American state government 
will be fit only for the horse and buggy era. If enacted, these amendments will assure 
that "rotten boroughs" remain permanently encrusted in American life. If enacted, these 
amendments will ensure the failure of American state government. 

A most persuasive case for fair apportionment was set forth in 1955, by the 
Commission on Inter-Government Relations, appointed by President Eisenhower, which 
reported in part: 

"Reapportionment should not be thought of solely in terns of a 

conflict of interests between urban and rural areas. In the long run, 

the interests of all in an equitable system of representation that 

will strengthen. State government is far more important than any tem- 

porary advantage to an area enjoying overrepresentation."' 

"Tf States do not give cities their rightful allocation of seats 

in the legislature, the tendency will be toward direct Federal-munici- 

pal dealings. These began in earnest in the early days of the depres- 

sion. There is only one way to avoid this in the future. It is for 

the States to take an interest in urban problems, in metropolitan gov- 

ernment, in city needs. If they do not do this, the cities will find 

a path to Washington as they did before, and this time it may be per- 


manent, with the ultimate result that there may be a new government 
arrangement that will break down the constitutional pattern which has 


worked so well up to now.” 


"One result of State neglect of the reapportionment problem is 

that urban governments have bypassed the States and made direct co- 

Operative arrangements with the National Government in such fields as 

housing and urban development, airports, and defense community facil- 

ities. Although necessary in some cases, the multiplication of na- 

tional-local relationships tends to weaken the State's proper control 

over its own policies and its authority over its own political sub- 

divisions." 

AMENDMENTS LIMIT VOTING RIGHTS 

Mr. Chairman, ADA has additional compelling reasons in opposing these amendments. 

They represent the first constitutional amendments ever seriously proposed in the 
Senate to deprive citizens of constitutional rights. Indeed, they frustrate the most 
basic right,. the right to vote. These amendments limit the franchise rather than 
broaden it. These amendments undermine the whole pattern of American history which has 
called for expanding the franchise rather than contracting it. 

‘They make the effectiveness of an individual's vote depend on where he lives. A 
person could have his vote diluted or expanded simply by moving from one place to another. 

They destroy the right of the voter to seek political equality in the courts. For 
the first time basic individual rights could be voted away. 

Where there is no power to initiate legislation by petition (most states have none) 
one generation of voters could impose its will upon all generations which follow it, 
whatever the changes of opinion, population or social conditions with the given state. 
Debate on the subject of fair representation could be forever precluded once one system 
is adopted. 

These amendments establish no standards whatever for non-population factors, leaving 
the door open to all forms of discrimination. For example, in states where urban resi- 
dents have a majority, they could deprive rural interests of any sort of representation, 
and conversely a state with a bare rural majority could have significantly larger repre- 
sentation just because it has the power to do so. 

Under these amendments what is to prevent a state from using historical, geographic 
or educational attainment factors as a means to apportion one house of a bicameral leg- 
islature or a unicameral legislature. While establishing race or religion as a non- 

may appear to | 
population standard/violate the constitution, historical, geographic or educational 
standards can serve as a substitute for race or religion. 


The Court's decision establishes the easiest and most workable standards. It 


protects all citizens equally, and should therefore be maintained. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me briefly analyze the three amendments in other respects. 

-, 1.8. J. Res. 2 goes beyond nulifying the constitutional requirement “that the seats 
in both houses of a bicameral state legislature must be apportioned on a population 
basis." 

The amendment specifically states that "the right and power to determine the 
composition of the legislature of a State and the apportionment of the membership 
thereof shall remain in the people of that State."' If adopted this sentence in our 
judgement prevents the Federal courts from reviewing referenda engaged in by states. 
The Dirksen proposal amounts to an attempt to remove the Federal courts from reviewing 
state apportionment cases. 

S. J. Res. 2 is even more extreme in that it permits a unicameral legislature to 
be based on factors other than population. These are added defects to a bad proposal. 

S. J. Res. 38 if adopted, we believe will flood the Federal courts with knotty 
issues. What is a "reasonable system of representation"? Ultimately the courts will 
have to decide that question. What is periodic review? Does it mean every 10 years? 
Or will it permit some states to remain unapportioned for 20 years or more. 

$. J. Res. 44, while more precise than S. J. Res. 38 permits malapportioned uni- 
cameral state legislatures, if approved by a bare majority of the voters. 

Individually or in sum, these proposed amendments can effectively render null and 
void the vote of the majority of the American people and clog the courts with much . 
litigation. 

AMENDMENTS PERPETRATE MINORITY RULE AT EXPENSE OF DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 

Each of the three amendments if enacted will create severe political and legal 
problems. They will solve nothing. The heart of the issue presented by these amend- 
ments is the basic question: Why cannot a majority of the voters by referendum agree 
not to be fully represented? The question has surface simplicity. But careful examin- 
ation, as we are confident these hearings will bring out, will show that the philosophy 


proposed in these amendments is the antithesis of democracy and denies basic protection 
of democratic rights. : 

The proposed constitutional amendments are undemocratic because they seek to 
preserve a system of minority rule. Democracy requires equality of representation. In 
America democracy means government by the people, of the people and for the people; 
not government by various interests that represent trees, acres and cows. In democratic 


countries the people elect representatives who are continued in office be re-election 


so long as they carry out the will of the people. 
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Democracy has a fundamental premise, namely, that rights of citizenship cannot 
be abridged by a referendum. These constitutional proposals are the first serious 
attempt to circumvent the course of American history. Ours has been a history of 
expanding rights and expanding libertiesi That is the American dream and it is being 
constantly fulfilled: The whole history of the 14th Amendment, on which the Supreme 
Court based its state apportionment decisions, has been to expand the concept of 
equal protection of the laws. The rights guaranteed by the Constitution, and the 
equal protection clause, are fundamental rights which may not be stbmitted to a vote. 
The existence and guarantee and protection of these rights do not depend on the out- 
come of any referendum. 

Mr. Chairman, a minority of the people with overweighted voting power in the 
legislature can continually frustrate the will and desires of the majority of the 
people. When such action occurs in the state legislatures, the democratic principle 
is severely violated. Only one house of an overweighted legislature can be malappor- 
tioned. And by its malapportionment it can frustrate the will of the people. Only 
one house has to assure a diluted voting system for some areas and an overweighted 
voting system for other areas to abridge basic rights and render state government 
motionless. 

The argument made by those who favor the malapportioned status aio is that even 
in a democracy the rights of the minority must be protected. ADA agrees that the 
rights of the minority must be protected. But what rights? Certainly not the rights 
of the minority which give them the power to rule the majority. Minority rights 
protection is not at the expense of preventing the majority from meeting its immediate 
responsibilities. 


The American constitutional system is the most ingenious political system ever 


devised. The American constitution fully protects minorities through the Bill of Rights, 


the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments, through the right of Judicial Review, through 
rules of legislative and administrative procedures, through the hearing process in our 
legislative system. But it is the very right guaranteed by the 14th Amendment which 
we now subject to the referendum. 

What these constitutional amendments propose to do is to infringe voting rights 


simply because a majority of the people choose to do so. 


WEAKNESS OF REFERENDUM 


We must recognize that the referendum fails as a magic guarantor of the democratic 
process. Often many questions appear on a ballot. The long ballot is the rule rather 
than the exception. A referendum is likely to occur during the course of a statewide 
or national election.’ Issues become confused. The proposed amendments fail to protect 
against more than one question appearing on a ballot. 

Let us look at the Colorado case, Lucas v. Colorado, decided by the Supreme Court 
in which a majority of the population voted to apportion one of their houses on factors 
other than population. Two choices were presented to the voters. The rejected amend- 
ment prescribed an apportionment plan which based apportionment on population. 

But the choice presented to the electorate was anything but clear. The apportion- 
ment plan, based on population, conttmsaaaial many Colorado citizens believed to be 
an undesirable feature in Colorado state government: those counties that have more 
than one seat in either or both houses had to elect all their legislators at large 
from the county as a whole. As Mr. Chief Justice Warren stated, “no identifiable ; 
constituencies within the populous counties resulted, and the residents of those areas 
had no single member of the Senate or House elected specifically to represent them. 
Rather each legislator elected from a multi-member county represented the county as a 
whole." 

The use of the referendum in a constitutional amendment is a radical departure in 
American constitutional practice. It appears nowhere else in the Constitution. It will 
create more problems than it will solve. What happens if only one choice is presented 
to the electorate and the plan is rejected? Does this render the state legislature 
impotent? 

Experience since the concept of the referendum was brought into American politics 
suggests that it is a highly unworkable tool for major issues. Indeed, the referendum 
is more likely than not to sharply divide the electorate and result in unnecessarily 
deep political and social divisions. Important questions such as fair housing, the 
right to vote, and the composition of a state legislature are best solved through» 
our existing political institutions and the legislative process rather than through 
the referendum. 

STATES SUPPORTING S. J. RES, 2 

The assembly of states of the Council of State Governments, working with the 
Southern Governors Conference, are waging an intense pressure campaign in support of a 
constitutional convention to propose to the states a constitutional amendment similar 


to S. J. Res. 2. Their real purpose is to pressure Congress to adopt the Dirksen 
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amendment in Congress. Based on a report in the March 5 issue of CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY, 17 states have approved the Dirksen amendment , and the call for a constitution- 
al convention. Such approval was accompatied by little public discussion or debate in - 
our state legislatures. 

Let us state that even if 2/3 of the state legislatures pass the applications, and 
pass identical applications, Congress cannot be forced to call a constitutional convention. 
Indeed, if Congress did do so, it would raise tremendous legal problems since state. legis- 
letinen: malapportioned and non-representative of the state voters, would have acted on 
the issue. And how is Congress to assure that the state conventions are fairly appor- 
tioned? It is for this reason that we believe that Congress is not compelled to call 
a sedinitieion . 

Before this Subcommittee makes any recommendations, to assure full awareness and | 
cognizence of all legal and constitutional aspects, the Subcommittee should explore in 
full detail whether or not Congress has to call the convention under Article V. 


UNDERREPRESENTATION OF SUBURDAI! AREAS 


Unfortunately states disregarded the Advisory Commission's 1955 warning. Mayors 
of some of our principal cities have repeatedly demonstrated that underrepresentation 
in state legislatures has worked a hardship on their communities. The expenditures 
received by their communities is not remotely commensurate with the taxes paid. 

Domination of state legislatures by the few has prevented a sympathetic under- 
standing at the state level of the problems of the urban and suburban citizens and 
their communities. Legislatures have been unable and unwilling to make serious attempts 
to solve these problems. 

As the following table demonstrates, the greatest underrepresentation exists in 
suburban areas. Adoption of any of the proposed amendments can result in permanent 


underrepresentation of America's fastest growing areas. 
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TABLE -- Relative Values of the Right to Vote for Representation in State Legislatures, 
Central City, and Suburban Counties of Various Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
1910, 1930, 1950, 1960. 100 Represents Perfect Apportionment 


Excerpts From David and Eisenberg - De-evaluation of Urban and Suburban Votes 
University of Virginia Press, Vol 1, . pp. 12-13 


Central City and Relative Values 


Suburban Counties 


1910 1930 1950 1960 

New York City | 
(5 boroughs) 75 71 81 93 
Nassau 122 54 101 33 
Rockland 132 127 108 86 
Suffolk 113 79 100 47 
Westchester 117 38 109 95 

Los Angeles(Los Angeles-Long Beach) 91 39 53 54 
Orange 79 90 122 56 

Cook (Chicago) 87 71 89 91 
DuPage 94 73 74 44 

Kane — 108 110 90 76 
Lake 107 97 72 51 
McHenry 107 97 82 66 

Will 94 74 81 62 
Philadelphia 89 88 88 98 
Bucks 148 147 124 63 
Chester 121 131 113 92 
Delaware 112 67 67 aa 
Montgomery 89 SO 72 53 
Burlington, N.J. 123 139 114 86 
Camden, N.J. 87 78 79 76 
Gloucester, N.J. 218 183 169 145 
Wayne (Detroit) 78 me 72 81 
Macomb 95 Pin. 98 55 
Oakland 103 50 68 48 

San Francisco 96 78 63 105 
Alameda (Oakland) 97 75 71 87 
Contra Costa 99 185 89 96 
Marin 111 256 189 167 

San Mateo 104 138 112 88 
Solano ki? 261 170 195 
Suffolk (Boston) 104 91 99 123 
Essex 102 106 110 110 
Middlesex 100 101 98 92 
Norfolk 99 119 100 $3 
Plymouth 109 Ado 108 91 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh) 89 88 88 88 
Beaver 99 86 80 74 
Washington 83 84 88 94 
Westmoreland 73 80 73 70 

St. Louis City 69 67 74 92 
Jefferson 90 99 79 62 

St. Charles 93 105 96 71 

St. Louis 67 38 71 45 
Madison, I1l. 103 95 ta 72 

St. Clair, Ill. 92 95 67 62 
Washington, D. C. 0 0 0 0 
Alexandria, Va. S5 84 94 77 
Falls Church, Va. --- --- Tk 32 
Arlington, Va. 85 79 68 67 
Fairfax, Va. 95 Sl 71 32 
Montgomery, ld. 154 126 39 38 
Prince Georges, Md. 136 115 50 36 
Fulton (Atlanta) 24 15 12 12 
Clayton 77 77 125 82 

Cobb 95 84 i 49 

Deka lb 93 61 37 23 
Gwinnett 104 125 70 56 
Dade (Miami) 91 30 17 16 


STATES FAILURE TO APPORTION 

Until the Supreme Court heard state reapportionment cases American state government 
was mired in the political thicket of political paralysis. The examples are many. 

Alabama did not reapportion after 1901. Illinois did not reapportion between 
1901 and 1955. Kentucky did not reapportion after 1942. Maryland did not reapportion 
after 1943. New Jersey did not reapportion after 1941. Pennsylvania did not reapportion 
its Senate between 1921 and 1964. Vermont has not reapportioned its lower house since 
1793. These are but a few examples. 

After the Supreme Court handed down its first decision in Tennessee in Baker v. 
Carr some states were prompted to reapportion themselves. Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana reapportioned their lower houses in 1963. Maryland unconstitutionally reap-~ 
portioned both houses in 1962. Mississippi partially reapportioned itself in 1963. 
Nebraska reapportioned its unicameral legislature in 1963. 

RIGHT TO FULL VOTE HAS AIIPLE PRECEDENT 

What is particularly ironic is that those who are most often critical of the power 
that seems to reside in Washington are the very ones who frustrate the effectiveness of 
state governments. The unfortunate truth is that apportionment was for all practical 
purposes insoluble without substantial intervention by the Federal judiciary. Many state 
legislators had such a fixed interest in the status quo that they were unwilling to 
apportion to attain representative government and end the rotten borough system. 


While Baker v. Carr stands out as the immediate turning point a long line of Supreme 


Court decisions have ruled that the Constitution protects the right of all qualified 
citizens to vote in state as well as Federal elections. That proposition is indelibly 
imprinted into the life and growth of the American Constitution. 

In ex parte Yarborough (110 U. S. 651) all qualified voters have a constitutionally 
protected right to vote. 


In U. S. v. Mosley (238 U. S. 383), in 1914 the Court ruled that "It is equally 


unquestionable that the right to have one's vote counted is as open to protection as 


the right to put one's ballot in the box." 


In Quim v.U. S. (238 U. S. 347) and Lane v. Wilson (307 U. S. 268) the Court 


ruled that the right to vote cannot be abridged by alteration or diluted by ballot box 


stuffing. 


In Gommillion v. Lightfoot (364 U. S. 339) and Smith v. Alright (321 U. S. 649), 


racially based gerrymandering and the conduct’ of white primaries, both of which result 


in denying to some citizens their right to vote, have been declared unconstitutional. 


MINORITY CAN ELECT MAJORITY OF STATE LEGISLATURE 

Mr. Chairman, ADA respectfully requests that the Subcommittee compare the popu- 
lation size of legislative districts for both houses of a state legislature prior to 
and since the Supreme Court decisions. We believe that such a comparison would evidence 
the progress that has been made since the Supreme Court ruling in June 1964. 

Another measure of malapportionment would document what the smallest percentage of 
the total population is within each state which may elect a controlling majority in 
each house. 

The Court decisions have resulted in some progress. And if states are permitted 
to fill their constitutional mandate, we shall achieve total progress. These proposed 
amendments represent a clear and present danger to prevent fair apportionment. 

Let us look at the record. In June 1964, 4 states could elect a majority of their 
State legislatures, that is both houses, with less than 20% of the population. Twenty 
states could elect a majority of their state legislatures with a population ranging 
from 20 - 40%. Currently only 2 states can do the former and 17 the latter. 

In June 1964, 15 states could elect a majority of the state Senate with a percentage 
of 20 - 40% of the population. Now 13 can do so. 

But the real improvement is that now 11 states have reapportionment of both houses 
substantially on the basis of population which prior to the Supreme Court decisions 
only 4 had so. Only a few states prior to the Supreme Court decision had met the 
constitutional standard. 

Now some 21 state courts have ordered reapportionment for one or both houses. It 
is expected that by the elections of November 1966 these states will have met the 
constitutional standard. In 10 additional states a suit appears to be pending which 
seeks the reapportionment of one or both houses. These states are Arizona, Idaho, 

Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada and Rhode Island. With the exception 
of Kentucky, each of these states has one or both houses of their state legislature 


malapportioned in that less than 45% of the population can elect a majority of one or 


both houses. In some states, according to the NEW YORK TIMES Report of December, 28, 1964, 
less than 20% of the population can elect one house of a state legislature. 
Attached is a table based on the NEW YORK TIMES Article of December 28, 1964, which 
indicates the smallest percentage of the people which may elect a majority of each house 
of the state legislature, based on 1960 census data. The table also notes that Connecti- 


cut has apportioned its legislature in compliance with Court decisions in January 1965. 


Lie 


Population Imbalance in State Legislative Districts: 
the Smallest Percentage of the People Which May Elect 
a Majority of Each House of State Legislatures 

(1960 Census Data) 


_.etete Upper House Lowe use 


New England: 


Connecticut January '65 reapportionment on population basis 
liaine Bs 47 40 
Massachusetts 45 45 

New Hampshire Late 1964 reapportionment on population basis 
Rhode Island 13 4.7 

Vermont 4.7 12 


Middle Atlantic. 


Delaware 52 45%* 
“Figures in dispute and may be much lower 
New Jersey 19 | 
Wew York Percentages for the new apportionment plan not known 


Pennsylvania 43 43 


Border States: 


centucky 45 47 


laryland 14.2 35 
llissouri 48 20 
Oklahoma 49 49 
West Virginia 44 45 
The South: 
Alabama 28 43 
Arkansas 14 33 
Florida 15 30 
Georgia 49 22 
Louisiana 33 a2 
Mississippi 37 41 
North Carolina 47 26 
South Carolina 23 46 
Tennessee 45 40 
Texas 30 39 


Virginia was 41 percent in both houses, but presumably reapportionment 
adopted in December has increased the percentages. 


liiddle West: 


Illinois 29 At Large 
Indiana 42 48 
Iowa 37 45% 


“A temporary plan in eifect now has percentages 
of 39 in the Senate and 44 in the House. 


Kansas 50 19 
ilichigan 507- 50-:- 
Minnesota 39 35 
Nebraska 44 (unicameral) 

North Dakota [Se 42 
Ohio 45 29 
South Dakota 41 39 

Wisconsin 43 45 

Mountain States: 
Arizona 13 46 
Colorado 50-(- 50-- 
Idaho 17 44 
Montana 16 37 
Nevada 36 S 
Mew Mexico 14 42 
Utah 25 38 
Wyoming 24 4.7 
Pacific States: | 

Alaska 42 47 
California 11 45 
Hawaii 18 38 
Oregon 45 46 


Washington 36 39 


 & FF 

Certainly the reapportionment that has occurred since June 1964 has been prompted 
by Baker v. Carr. Does anyone seriously suggest that a majority of legislators, though 
representing a minority of the population, would apportion their legislatures fairly 
unless required to do so by court order. 

FEDERAL ANALOGY DOES NOT APPLY TO STATE GOVERNMENTS 

In the Supreme Court decisions one of the tough issues the Court had to deal with 
is the so called Federal analogy. The analogy's supporters argue that because the 
United States Congress has two Senators for every state, state Senates should also be 
represented on a basis other than population. 

The supporters of the Federal analogy are really ignorant of American history. 
Article V of the U. S. Constitution specifically states "that no State, without its 
Consent shall be deprived of its equal Suffrage in the Senate."' Every school boy should 
know that that was the price of forming the Federal government. Indeed, it was the 
smallest states, in particular Delaware, which negotiated literally from strength to 
force this comparison. 

As Mr. Chief Justice Warren.stated in the Reynolds case: 

"We find the Federal analogy inapposite and irrelevant to state 

apportionment arrangements...The system of representation in the two 

houses of the Federal Congress is based on the consideration that in 

establishing our type of federalism a group of formerly independent 

states bound together under one national government...A compromise 

between the larger and the smaller states on this matter averted 

a deadlock in the constitutional convention...political subdivision 

of states -- counties, cities or whatever -- never were, never have 

been considered as sovereign entities...We necessarily hold that the 


equal protection clause requires both houses of a state legislature 
to be apportioned on a population basis." 


ee 
CONCLUSION 

Constitutional rights are not subject to majority whim. This is true and basic 
in a democracy even in instances where such constitutional rights and constitutional 
liberties result in narrowing the scope of freedom. We are all familiar that in parts 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana it is impossible to get a jury trial 
in which the jury would render its verdict based on the evidence. Whites accused of 
crimes against Negroes cannot be convicted. But we in ADA do not suggest for a moment 
that the right to a jury trial be abandoned. In Federal criminal trials this is a 
guaranteed right. 

Religious and racial freedoms are based on individual rights. The same holds 
true for voting rights. These are not group rishts. 

The right to vote freely for the candidate of one's choice is the very essence 
of a democratic society and any restrictions on that right strike at the core of 
representative government. It is equally obvious that the right of suffrage can be 
denied by dilution or depreciation of the weight of a particular citizen's vote just 
as effectively as by wholly prohibiting the free exercise of the franchise. 

The purpose of legislative representation in a democratic system of government is 
just that -- to represent them. The legislature acts on behalf of the voters. The 
goal of a system of apportionment must be to provide effective representation for the 
body politic. The very history of democratic institutions points compellingly in the 


direction of population as the only legitimate and fair basis for representation. 


Americans for Democratic Action 


1223 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. ‘National Board Meeting 
Washington, D. C. 20036 Gramercy Inn 
Telephone: 628-2545 Washington, D. C. 


May 15, 1965 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


The historic "One Man - One Vote" decisions are under fierce attack. These efforts repre- 
sent the single most important attack on the basic rights of Americans ever made. It is 
the only time in history that Americans have been asked to vote a constitutional abridge- 
ment of their basic rights. 


Deceptive and spurious arguments are being used by those who want to perpetuate the rotten 
borough system in state government. Senator Dirksen and his colleagues are trying to 
preserve, or to restore, the old systems of electing state legislatures that preserve 
minority control. 


By assuring equal voting rights in elections for state legislatures, the Supreme Court de- 
cisions breathed new life into state government and gave state governments one more--per- 
haps the last--opportunity to make state governments relevant to our times. Under the old 
system, states were notoriously unable to cope with their problems. Many doubted the very 
validity of state governments. It became a common practice to ignore state governments 
and to bypass them in developing new federal programs. 


After the Supreme Court's decision, new hope was aroused and developments suggested that 
state governments were about to become more attuned to the times. There was hope that 
state governments would begin to help solve the pressing problem of their areas. 


The men who want to keep malapportionment know their time is running out. Under Court 
orders, more and more states are beginning to reapportion themselves. Nothing should be 
allowed to interrupt the process. | 


ADA urges the support of the most basic right of all Americans--the right to vote and 
have that vote counted equally. 


One house of a bicameral state legislature can totally frustrate a state government. It 
is people who vote--not trees, cows and acreage. 


Therefore, we recommend the following policies: 


1. Defeat S.J. Res. 2, 38, 44 and other similar resolutions. 

2. Defeat any legislation that prohibits any federal court from deciding state 
reapportionment cases. 

3. Support continuing reapportionment in contiguous and compact districts in 
malapportioned state legislatures. 

4. Oppose resolutions in state legislatures demanding that Congress call a con- 
stitutional convention to consider a constitutional amendment that repeals 
the Supreme Court decisions on state apportionment. 

5. Support repeal of resolutions supporting constitutional convention in those 
states that have already approved such resoltuions. ; 

6. Urge the President to oppose these nullifying amendments. 


No right is more sacred to democracy, and should be less subject to dilution, than the 
right to vote. The Supreme Court decision must be defended at all costs. 


ADA pledges its full-support in the campaign to defeat all efforts to nullify the 
Supreme Court's "One Man - One Vote" decision. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10010 
OR 5-7020 


May 28, 1965 


mericans for 
emocraftic 


ction 


We have the opportunity for joint action to assure equal 
voting rights in elections for State Legislatures. 


Federal courts have ordered states to reapportion their 
legislatures on the basis of the “one-man, one-vote" Supreme 
Court decision. This allows for the realization of the basic 
right of fair representation, and guarantees the hard-won gains 
of the civil rights movement. 


The Court decision is now under fieree attack. Reapportionment, 
underway in many states, is now threatened. 


The attack comes from those who would perpetuate the rotten 
borough system in state government. They propose to override 
the Supreme Court decision by Constitutional amendment allowing 
states to reapportion one house of their legislature by means 
other than population; and to remove the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts from state reapportionment cases, 


It is particularly urgent for us in New York to work together 
in defense of the Court decision in view of the fact that Senator 
Javits has introduced one of the Constitutional amendments, 
and Rep. Lindsay has indicated in the past his concurrence, We 


therefore invite your organization to be represented at a meeting 
to_be held on Monday, June 14, 7:30 p.m. at the ADA office, to 
establish an interorganizational ad hoc committee to defeat all 
efforts aimed at nullifying the Supreme Court decision. 


Please return the enclosed card with the name, address, and 
phone number of the person (or persons) who will attend. We urge 
you to join with us in working toward the most basic right of all 
Americans -=- the right to vote and have that vote counted equally! 


Sincerely, 
Jean B. Krampner 
Deputy Chairman 
P.S. For your information we are enclosing a resolution passed 


at the last National ADA Board meeting in Washington, May 15. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 

156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 10010 
OR 5-7020 


June 16, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

CORE ; % 
38 Pack Row ys 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are sorry that we didn't hear from hou regarding 
participation in an ad hoc committee on fair representation, 
(Enclosed is a copy of the letter which was sent to you on 8 
June 1.) In the hope that it was your time schedule, and 
not lack of interest, which prevented you from responding to. the 
invitation, we would like to let you know that chere will be 
a second meeting of the committee at the ADA office, Wednesday, 


June 23, at 3 p.m. 


We hope that you will be able to send a representative 
to this working meeting. Would you kindly use the enclosed 
return card to let us know, one way or the other, 


Sincerely, 


Max Kanner & Madlyn Kruger 
Co-Chairmen 


An Independent Liberal Organization 
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June 25, 1965 


Americans for Democratic Action 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York. New York 10010 


Gentlemen: 


We are indeed sorry that we could not attend your 
meeting on June 23, 1965, however, we are all so 
very busy with plans for our National Annual Conven- 
tion to be held July 1 to the Sth in North Carolina. 


We wil} be able to send a represenative to the third 
meeting if it 1s scheduled sometime after our convention 


dates. 


Will you please send us several copies of the Durkson 
Bill so that we may familarize ourselves with it. 


Thank you very much for your invitation. 
Very truly ycurs, 


JW:fce Joyce Ware 
N.E, Regional Director 
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Atlantic County Chapter, 
Congress of Racial Equality 
R.D. #1, Box 61 

Fire Road, Absecon, N.J. 


TOs Netrenal , COE 
FROM: Atlantic County CORE 


SUBJECT: Request for investigation and stoppage of funds of proposed urban renewal 
projects in Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The Atlantic County chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality herein requests that 
your office instigate an investigation of urban renewal projects proposed by the 
Atlantic City Housing Authority and Redevelopment Agency and Mrs. Pauline Hill, di- 
rector. Atlantic County CORE further requests that until such an investigation is 
completed and steps are taken to make the Atlantic City Housing Authority and Re- 
development Agency and Mrs. Pauline Hill, director, comply with the various require- 
ments for urban renewal set forth in the appropriate Federal legislation, all funds 
allocated for urban renewal in Atlantic City be stopped. 


Atlantic County CORE's reasons for making this request are: 


1. The two proposed senior citizens’ housing projects are so situated as to 
knowingly continue the vicious racial housing discrimination practiced so 
blatantly in Atlantic City. One project is to be built on Virginia Avenue 
in a section where, according to a survey made by the Housing Authority and 
Redevelopment Agency, most of the 900 aged people are white. The other 
project is to be built on New Hampshire Avenue where the aged in the area 
are, to all intents and purposes, 100 percent Negro. The two proposed pro- 
jects are identical, with the obviously racist intent of providing "sep- 
arate but equal" facilities for black and white. 


2. The vast majority of urban renewal projects applied for and having received 
allocations are on the "Southside" of Atlantic City, an area without Negro 
residents, yet right across Atlantic Avenue is the area of Atlantic City 
known as the "Northside," where 99 percent of all Negroes in Atlantic City 
live in a segregated ghetto. The "Northside" is approximately 62 percent 
(62%) blighted according to Housing Authority and Redevelopment Agency fig- 
ures, and yet it is being ignored while white neighborhoods in better con- 
dition are receiving the major attention of Federal funds. 


3. The Citizens’ Advisory Committee required by the Federal legislation govern- 
ing urban renewal exists only on paper, having been appointed by the Mayor 
of Atlantic City, Joseph Altman, and merely being a "“rubber-stamp" organi- 
zation, not meeting regularly or having any real voice in urban renewal 
planning. The chairman of the Citizens' Advisory Committee, when question~ . 
ed, said that he couldn't recall the last time the Committee met. When a 
request was made of Mrs, Hill to provide CORE with minutes of the Commit- 
tee's few meetings, she refused to make the minutes available, stating that 
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they were “city property." The chairman of the Committee referred the CORE 
representative to Mrs. Hill when a request for minutes of the meetings was 
made of him, so it becomes patently obvious that the same old "run-around" 
is being given the people of Atlantic City in blatant disregard for their 
rights under Federal legislation. 


The farcically inadequate and unrepresentative Minority Group Sub-Committee 
formed from the Citizens’ Advisory Committee is even more non-functioning 
than the Advisory Committee itself. This is indicative of the Atlantic 
City Housing Authority and Redevelopment Agency's attempt to further 
"ghetto-ize" the black community in Atlantic City by turning "urban renewal" 
into "Negro removal," as so many other cities have done in the past. 


There is no real attempt being made to provide low-cost housing for the 
poor in Atlantic City, but only a smokescreen of half-truths and other sub- 
terfuges designed to hide the real purpose of the urban renewal program 
here. Atlantic City is the poorest city in the State of New Jersey on a 
percentage basis, with 33 percent (33%) of all families living in poverty 
according to Federal guidelines, and 50 percent (50%) of all black families 
impoverished, In an area of such poverty and misery, the main drive of any 
urban renewal program should be to provide low-cost housing for the poor, 
yet such is not the case. If allowed to continue, the Atlantic City Hous- 
ing Authority and Redevelopment Agency’s proposed urban renewal program 
would have the end result of either driving the poor, black and white to- 
gether, out of Atlantic City, or forcing them further back into their al- 
ready overcrowded ghettoes, making them even more unbearable to live in. 
Judging from the general tenor and mentality exhibited by the powers-that- 
be in Atlantic City, they would dearly love to become one of those towns 
without any "Negro problem" because they have forced all the black folk out 


of town. 


There has been a failure to enforce existing housing and health codes, al- 
though vigorous statements to the contrary have been made publicly. [Ihe 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 requires that they be enforced, 
but Mrs. Hill seems to have ignored this. In the space provided on appli- 
cation forms for listing the number cf persons displaced by health and hous- 
ing code enforcement and resultant condemnations, the Atlantic City Housing 
Authority and Redevelopment Agency has written in "None." 


Relocation sites for those displaced by urban renewal have not been made 
public, and those sites that Atlantic County CORE has been able to discover 


are grossly inadequate for the large families to be displaced. 


There have been a number of complaints and reports that the people affected | 
by urban renewal have been offered prices for their property that are far 
below fair market value or assessment. Atlantic County CORE has heard that: 
when these people object, they are threatened, harrassed, and intimidated 
through dark hints that their property will be condemned and sold out from 
under them if they raise any objections. 


It is the understanding of Atlantic County CORE that, under the new amend- 
ments to the Federal housing laws, urban renewal programs must be coordin- 
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ated through the local community action agency, if one exists in the area. 
To date, there has been no attempt made by the Housing Authority and Ree 


development Agency to coordinate with Atlantic Human Resources, Inc., the 


local CAA, 


For the above reasons, as well as others that a thorough investigation is bound 


to discover, Atlantic County CORE requests that all Federal funds for urban re- 
newal in Atlantic City be frozen until an investigation of the Atlantic City 


Housing Authority and Redevelopment Agency's proposed urban renewal has been 
completed and compliance with the law has been obtained. 


Yours for Freedom 
p- fyachey 


George Hackley, 
Chairman, Atlantic County CORE 


TO: JOYCE WARE, Regional Director 


FROM: HERBERT CALLENDER, Field Secretary 


RE: Tour of Following Chapters: Baltimore, Suburban Washington, 
Washington, D.C, 


On Friday July 30, 1965, according to prior arrangements, RAC 
rep. Ollie Leeds and I left for Phila. to pick up James Williams, 
chairman of Phila. CORE and RAC rep., for our tour of above mentioned 
chapters. It was decided that we should drive using the car which I 
rented on Thursday and we would share rental expenses. 

We arrived in Philadelphia only to find James Williams involved 
in a dilemma created by the NAACP chairman, Cecil Moore. Mr. Moore 
had attacked the planned visit of Dr. Martin Luther King to Phila. 

He promised that Dr. King would be met at the train station with 

a bombardment of eggs and dematoed, | He further stated that Dr. 
King's visit had peen organized by “a bunch of white liberals, who 
had no interest of the black community at heart". Since James was 

a member of the steering board of the committee to bring Dr, King | 
to Phila. he had to remain there until Saturday. Ollie and I agreed 
to wait until he could leave. We were able to attend several meetings 
around this issue and discovered that the committee was made up of 
local tenants groups and neighborhood associations and who were far 
from being white anything. We were able to get a first hand view of 
the situation that was confronting James Williams and Phila. CORE. 

We left Phila. on Saturday at noon, we arrived in Baltimore at 
3 p.m. to find the chairman, James Griffin, and other chapter members 
awaiting our arrival. This chapter has been engaged in taking a 


survey of the community around their interest in housing and education. 


They are also involved in a mammoth fund-raising drive to aid in the 


pice 


purchase of a three (3) story building, q@hich would be used as 
They are very 


an office, educational and community center. 


interested in getting help on methods they can use to organize 

the community. I suggested a block party and they were very 
receptive to that idea as one method. They further expressed 

a desire to get information on union organizing since they have 

a situation where nursing home employees are grossly underpaid 

at $22100 a week for a six (6) day week. They plan to attend the 
conference on the lth and the chapter has generally accepted the 
new difectian with enthusiasm. The chapter meetings are on the 

2nd and 4th Wednesday nights of each month at 8:90 p.m. As we 
getting a look at the building the chapter intends to purchase 

a young white policeman walked up and twld us to get off the side- 
walk. He was very arrogant and disrespectful. We explained that 
we were luoking at a building and had a right to be on the sidewalk. 
He said he would walk up the street and when he returned he didn't 
want to find us in sight. We told him we would wait right there for 
his return and we did. He came back told us we were under arrest 
and he went off to call the atetioahbuse for a "patty wagon". He 
returned and said the captain said it was alright for us to stand 
on the sidewalk. Thus, we were again introduced to another case of 
blatant police harrassment. 

We arrived in Washington, D.C. at 9:30 that evening and we were 
housed by the chairman, Roena Rand, We were able to discuss several 
of the problems confronting the chapter. There seems to be some under- 
current of internal fighting going on within the chapter. They could 
omly agree on one project and that was the general issue of Home Rule. 
There has been some attempt made at community organization by the 
chapter through block parties and some work with the children in the 


immediate area of the chapter office. The chapter is working very 
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cloosly with a group named The D.C, Coalition of Conscience. It 


is a middle-class group of ministers, professionals etc. who are 


working on the issue of Home Rule. This group does not particularly 
want to deal with the man in the ghetto. If and when the issue of 
Home Rule is resolved there will be no representation of the lower- 
income residents unless the Washington chapter joins the community 
now and begin to develop some local independent political action. 
The chapter stated that they have been conducting a verbal survey 
around this issue and they are now ready to move forward with those 
in the community who are interested in doing the same, At the meeting 
on Sunday with chapter members it was agreed that they would put 
together a program around Home Rule that would be presented at the 
conference onj the 14th. 

Suburban Washington CORE is working in Prince George County, Md. 
with the Deanwood Park Action Committee, This ghetto is as bad as 
the migrant workers camps in Long Island and Bucks County, Pa. The 
roads are unpaved, a river runs right down the middle of one of the 

main roads, it is smelly and unclean. When it rains all the water 
runs downhill into the middle of this section and remains until the 
sun is hot enough to dry the water. Several children have died as 
a result of this unsanitary condition and several are sick now with 
pneumonia. This ar@ is in desperate need of poverty money. They 
were alloted $18,676. to spend for administration of the county 
anti-poverty program. The chairman of this program announced that 


he will pay $11,500 a year to a director and the balance of the 


alloted money would allocated to two aides, choosen: from the 


poorer section of the county. This means that these two aides 


wouldbe paid just slightly above the figure set by LBJ to deter- 


mine the point where poverty begins. There are plans to renew 


a 
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the area, however, there are no relocation plans whatsoever. 
Suburban Washington CORE is almost completely white and it 
takes them as long as it would take other chapters to just 

get the people in the area to begin to trust them. The chapter 
expressed a desire for some Negro organizers to come in to give 
them a hand. The area is ripe and ready to move. 

The tour proved to be worthwhile, we are now aware of the 
problems that are confronting our chapters in the southern 2 
section of the northeast region. I hope that the desires 
and wishes of these chapters can be adhered to. — All the 
chapters visited are in grave need of funds and would welcome 


a@ joint fund-raising effort with the national office. 
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t of speech given by Mr. Lincole Lynch, Associate Nations. 
Jireccor of the Congress of Racial Equality at a Mass Rally on 22 May. 


oo che Prince Hall Masonic Temple in Beitimore, Marylan 


Paltimore, the Natien anda tre world is iocked in a conflict of color. 
& conflict which increes2es in serimusness Gailiy, and nes the same dire 
potential for the comrortable Baltinore Uity and Sounty hostesses as it 
nas for her infinitely less sophisticatec counterpart who inhabit the 
Siums of East and West Baltimore. 


From the very momeny the first black slave set foot upon these snores 


4 s ’ 
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400 years ago, American has been movire treovorshly tovards thea 


ae ae oe ee 8 Ll in5 <5 , di Witwer le 
ASE CCUC TION: OF its own seq! vi ES eR lee vn ror the ordinary ry DO LGOk. 


Oe On i ae ee et. ee One) Rural Farm, and we count them in the 
miliions, nothing which has happened in these 400 years has given mim anv 
re4S01. OC NOpe thao there is any truth in the words of his wnite ru.ers 


hat truly the white man "speaks with forked tongue", that in fact the term 
bertiaious can now with full justificaticn be anvplied to the vast majority 


or white American. 
oday 400 years later the entire Nation, oil) around us is exploding 
With a torce whicn touches the iives of famsiires chousands of miles from 
Srouna Zero. frou New Fore 3% the fast to los Angeles in the West, the 
“pent.up emocions Of rany Fencreticn:, the ojmost heredity indignities of 
more years than we care © Covwnt, ave srupted witn shattering impact on 
Che social strvccure of tke United States. To parpnrase the late Malcolm X 
"the chicken. of a hundred years are now coming home to roost". he con: 
tinue. attempts to cdehumanise the Negro, to demean him in his own e¢yés and 
n tn¢ eyes Of the rest of the population, to show him up as a man without 
p2st, without « future, without origins, a man who is sometimes cescribed J 
as colored, Negro, qdarkie,s; non-white, black, brown, nigger, and 4 tiost 9. | 
otner names tod numerous to mention, ALWAYS what he is NOT, NEVER what he 
a true son of Africa indeed ern Afro-Amcrican. The very term 
‘etrines Teak and foreboding in the minds of Flack and white alike. 

Whe Atro-American Cries out for jobs, for decent housing, for quslit-~ 
€cucation tor his children, and thre white poser structure from the President 
on down, answers, "look man Thurgecd Marsheil is the Solicitor General, Roy | 
Wilkins nephew is Director, cr the muunity Reiections service, there. is 


even one of you on tiie Fedcerai Reserve Voard’. What do you peonle want 


Bnywavw tine hegre cries One aioud for Precaom, for Humanity, and for 


— 
Dignity and white America in one voice answers WAIT. 

The Negro poor; misused, abused, confused, misled, calls plaintively 
for HELP, and while the President leads them confidently down the primrose 
path of his rose garden to the muted strains of 'come reason with me’ as 
the proper backslapping music, the loud gaffaws of the bigots and the 
wry smile of big business, give him the vote of confidence he needs, the — 
nowshopworn 'great consensus! he so dearly cherishes, for they know as in 
the past so will it be in the future, that all our wars and our defence 
schemes will continue to be financed out of the emaciated hides and piti- 
less miseries of the poor, and not from those best able to pay or who 
profit from war. They and their miseries just WAIT. 

WAIT until we have made the world safe for Democracy. Wait until 
we have fought the war to end all wars. Wait until we have caged the 
Russian Bear. Wait until we have knocked the bearded Cuban. Wait until 
we have tamed the Chinese tiger. Wait until Santo Domingo is safe. And 
now wait until we have brought Democracy to Vietnam. How can our Presi- 
dent, our national leaders, our Senators and our Congressmen ask the black 
people to WAIT, while 18% of the casualties in Vietnam are our black sons 
fighting for a democracy they cannot enjoy at home? How can Congress 
vote funds, one billion dollars per month, for an undemocratic war in 
Vietnam, and vote against democratic Home Rule in our Nation's capital? 

Is democracy in Vietnam more desirable than democracy in Washington D.C.7 
We say to our President, to our government, stop this senseless, useless 
slaughter, this needless, wanton waste of our resources, bring our sons 
home, fight the real war against poverty, against hunger, against disease, 
the war against racism and inequality in our own land. | 

There are those who say the Civil Rights struggle is dead, that 
the black population of Baltimore are too apathetic and complacent to 
take any steps in the fight for their own Freedom. Let them repeat that 
now. Let them tell it to this audience today. Let them tell it to the 
young men and women of the Maryland Freedom Union who have battled great 
odds to rid themselves of the pernicious system of working slavery, let 
them tell ir to the hundreds of black people who have fearlessly faced the 
hooded horror of those guttersnipes of the Ku Klux Klan and the monsters 
of the FAM. Let them tell it to the 12 year old black boy who spoke out 
fearlessly at one of our street meetings last night, let them tell it to 
our CORE workers from our Project Director Walter Brooks on down who have 


given up luxury, security and a sure pay check to work for an idea 


and an ideal. Let them tell it to the marines. 

¥ some people tell us ‘proceed with caution", others ‘calm negotiation 
is the answer,’ still others ' I agree with your goals, but I abhor your 
methods’ and a host of those meaningless platitudes to which we are rapid- 
ly becoming impervious. OUR answer: "FULL SPEED AHEAD, FOR FREEDOM CANNOT 
WAIT" The Negro in the United States like the Jew in the Warsaw ghetto, 
has for too long allowed himself to be led passively to the gas chambers 

of psychological debasement, and he has learnt like the Jew that the only 
way to regain his manhood and to reclaim his humanity is to fight back! - 
And this he is nowdoing with a determination and purposefullness which says, 
‘before I be a slave I'll be buried in my grave, and go home to my lord and 
be Free,' 

If I could only describe for the bigots and the racists the depth of 
the frustration, the real mood of anger and bitterness, if I could des- 
cribe for our white friends and associates the abject sense of desperation 

Of the black American in every part of our Nation, but I can't, and so 
they tell us take your battles to the Courts and get off the streets, and 
no amount of labelling pink, red or otherwise will confound or confuse us 
in this struggle for Freedom. For this is a total struggle to chanze.. 
the basic structure of American society, not just a fight to partake of 
the fruits of a torren system. This is a struggle to tear down the old 
institutions and “%tfices which have shackled black and white alike in the 
twin chains of poverty and second class citizenship. This is a struggle 
to find basically new departures from which we can begin to rebuild Amer- 
ica in the image of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. And even 
now there are chien here in Baltimore and elsewhere who say 'go slow, . . 
count ten before you exercise your Constitutional rights and test the pro- 
visions of Civil Rights laws. ‘Yes count ten, Cling Collier of Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi, and before you are through your skull broken by the 
KKK will be healed and you will be able to campaign in your Congressional 
District like any other American candidate. Count ten Mrs. Deadwyler of 
Los Angeles, and before you reach that magic number your dead hisband, 
murdered at the hands of a racist police department will again be taking 
you and your unborn child to the hospital, count ten you underemployed, 
unemployed, once forgotten slum dwellers of Baltimore and if you can reach 
that number, when you are there decent homes, a year round job at a living 
wage, and a life worth living will be waiting for you and your children. 
Count ten times ten thousand tens black America and what have you got? 


Another set of broken promises? Another set of empty dreams? Another set 


¥of martyred bodies and murdered minds stretching from the eastermost tip 
of New York to the westernmost tip of California and deep into the Swamp- 
lands and earth dams of the South? This is no time for counting, this is 
the time for action. Where is the spontaneous constructive uprising of : 
black people sick and tired of being oppressed and excluded from the 
American society North and South? Where is the sympathetic joining togeth- 
er of those of good hearts and indomitable will who would rather be. right 
than safe from the criticism of their friends and neighbors? Where is the 
riteous indignation of an America justifiablyarroused by the wrongs and 
Systematic murders of more than 100 years? Has our Nation lost its con- 
science? And will evil indeed prevail in the Land? And will wretched- 
ness prevail here in Baltimore? 

Racial discrimination and segregation in Jobs, in Housing, in Educa- 
tion, in Public Accomodation and other areas will continue to exist in 
Baltimore-and eisewhere in the United States to the extent that Negroes | 
from -.l1 walks of life, rich or poor, and all fields of endeavour, lowly 
or exalted, stand aloof from the struggle. I would especially commend to 
you the words of the poet Byron, "from birth til death enslaved, in word 
in deed unmanned, hereditary bondsman! know ye not, who would be free 
himself must strike the blow? 

We can continue to strike the blow in Baltimore now. 

I urge that from this day forward and begining NOW, a massive and 
sustained assault on the bastions of degradation and debasement of Negroes 
which now exist in this not so fair city. If lawsuits are indicated, we 
must be prepared to mount and to finance them. If legislation is called 
for, we must be prepared to write, to telegraph, to see, to badger our 
elected officials. And also to register and vote. If pickettings or 
boyaott or sitins or any other form of action are the order of the day, 
we must be prepared to give of our time and our effort and our numbers, 
so that by the time another year goes by we can all look back with pride. 
that here in this little corner of America the bonfire of human dignity 
will be burning bright, and, we, determined that by our vigilance and 
personal involvement, this beacon shall never again go out. 


TILL HELL FREESES OVER‘ 


CORE IN ACTION ACROSS THE NATION 


TO: ALL CORE CHAPTERS _ ee 
FROM: __— PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT __NATIONAL OFFICE | 
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Baltimore, hid. - CORE task workers scored two major victories in 
3altimore recently when eight building owners met with the local 
chapter's Housing Committee and signed an openeoccupancy agreement, 
ending a month long battle of picketing, arrests, all-night vigils and 
direct confrontation with the KU KLUX KLAN. A ninth owner refused to 
sign the agreement, prompting chapter chairmen James Griffin to announce 
"We will deal with him later.” The announcement was mada at a mass 
really attended by over 300 persons and the speakers also included 
Lincoin Lynch, Associate Netional Director; Cliff Henry, President of 
the Orgenization of Civil Rights Federation and Walter Brooks, Target 
City Project Director. After the rally, Lynch led a group of 17 site 
ins to a downtown segregated bar where they sat for 90 minutes before 
the owner surrendered and served them. heanwhile, a picket line and 
street sit-ins were set up in front of the bar resulting in 7 arrests 
and much apprehension amongst the other bar owners along the “Block.” 
The following dey Lynch and Griffin met with the Bar Owner's Association 
in the Mayor‘s office and presented two simple demands: 1. That the 
bers serve one and all regardless of race, creed or color; and 2. That 
the city ordinance allowing the bars to segregate be amended. The 
owners agreed to serve Negroes and CORE members tested the "Block" that 
“ight and again found only one dissenter. | 

‘We will deal with him later," 

Well done Baltimore CORE! 


Jamaica, N.Y. = The Mississippi sharecroppers who were kicked off their 
land for seeking help under the OEO anti-poverty programs visited Long 
Island to raise funds so they can return to their homeland and harvest 
their timber and crops. Emily Gordon of Ann Arbor, Kichigan CORE, 
accompanying the group, said that federal anti-poverty funds had been 
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turned down by Mississippi officials because of a federal requivei” 
that funds be handled by integrated local commissions. 


Chicago, Ill. - CORE’s John Herbert is spearheading the school inte- 
gration battle in suburban Phoenix and South Holland. Herbert organ- 
ized demonstrations at four elementary schools after the school board 
refused to act on eleven demands presented by a committee of 75 citizen 
of the community. One of the demands sought curriculum changes to 
include the role of the Negro American culture. 


san Francisco, Celif. - Wilfred T. Ussery, lational Chairman, strongly 
protested the summary dismissal of enti-poverty chief, Kenneth Simmons 
and charged the political structure with ettempting to re-centralize 
the control to Target Area prosramming. kr. Ussery was instrumental 
in the development of the Citizens United Against Poverty committee 
that was largely responsible for the innovative concept of "lLaximum 
feasible perticipation of the poor.” 


Tallahassee, Fla, - Spiver W, Gordon, CORE’s Florida representative 

is still seeking answers to the Board of Regent's decision to close 
the Florida A. & Mi. Law College. After an announcemant by the FALU 
President that no freshmen would be admitted to the college in the 
future, Gordon charged that this was a move to “perpetuate segregation 
and discrimination” by refusing to admit 25 white applicants to the 
school. Meanwhile, a FAMU grad and former CORE representative in West 
Florida, John Dorsey Due, Jr. entered the political race as a candi- 
date for the State Senate from the 6th District. 


Louisiena - With CORE'’s backing, Negro candidates made an impressive 
showing in the recent primary elections in several cities in Louisiana. 
Richard Haley, CORE southern regional director, stated, “I am very 
pleased with the election results in general and with the large voter 
turnout in Louisiana. The voter registration drives that CORE has 


been conducting are beginning to pay off.” 
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Watts, Los Angeles - When Lou Smith, West Coast Field Secretary, 
attempted to quiet a raging group of Negroes seeking revenge in the 
unwarranted slaying ty a white volicemen of a Negro expectant father 
rushing his pregnant wife to the hospital, his chest wes shattered 
xy the bott of a shotgun by another white policeman and he was left 
lying in the streets until neighborhood residents came to his aid. 
Smith reported that the fever pitch is running high as local Negroes 
await the decision of the inquest to see if another act of police 
Drutality will be whitewashed by civic officials. Kkckissick has taken 
a personal interest in the outcome of the inquest and has asked federal 
and state officials to intervene in the explosive situation. 


CORE =- Men and Women - Walter Stevens, a Rutgers U. enrollee, was 

elected chairman of the Newark-Essex chapter. Stevens predicted 

increased political activity, more community action involvement with 
special interest in education and a continuing fight for a police 


review board. 


Installment ceremonies were held in St. Louls for State Representative 
Raymond Howard, who tookaover as chairman of the St. Louis chapter. 

And in korris County, New Jersey, the chapter elected Bonnie Barrow 

to the cheir and asked that all correspondence be sent to l.orris County 
CORE, P.O. Box 303, ladison, New Jersey 


cecil Brown, chapter chairman of Milwaukee CORE was fined 1100 after 
1e€ allegedly shoved a police officer in a discussion over a traffic 
violation. 
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SEND INFORMATION TO: 


Jackie Hayes 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


THS MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION 


On February 9, 19656, workers at the Lincoln Memorial Nursing Home 
in Baltimore wer; called into the office by the owner, Asa Wessels. 
One by one, he fired nine of the eighteen people on the day shift 
and refused them termination pay. Minutes later, four other workers 
walked out in sympathy with those who were fired and began to picket 
outside. 


The workers ut Wessel's nursing home had been getting 35¢ an hour 
and working & sixty-hour week. Often they had workec up to three 
weeks in a row without one day off. Gn that night of February 9th, 
the pickets were interviewed by a reporter from the Baltimore Afro- 
American. His story ran three days later as a front page banner 
headline. oon all over the ghetto areas of Baltimore, people were 
talking about the sirike. 


On Mondey morning, February lth, the employees of Bolton Hill 
Nursing Home, more than two miles trom the first strike, came to 
work talking about the article in the Afro. ‘they arrived on the job 
at 7:00 A.M. and discussed the story. At 8:30, tienty out of the 
twenty-nine day shift workers walked out and began to demonstrate 
against conditions similar to those at Lincoln Memorial. The Maryland 
Freedom Union had become an organization of poverty-wage workers; 
it was no longer an idea. | 


The transforr:ation of the idea to reality had been two years in 
the planning, Tony Riley, field secretary for union organization 
of CORH and Mike Fluz, employment c’>*rman of Columbia CORE began 
&® discucsion of the ; cthlems they were facing while organizing 
black and Spanish-speaking. workers with AFL-CIO unions. Both men 
had been active in the employment aspects of civil rights, and between 
them they had fifteen years experience in organizing. They brought 
their ideas to Herb Callencar, then a field secretary for CORE, and 
now its Director of Organization. Their experience, and that of 
others in the civil rights movement, convinced them that attempts 
to organize workers in Northern ghettos into the AFL-CIO had been 
nearly complete failuress oe 

The two million Northeri: black people who work in retail and 
service trades remaincd almost as unorganized as they had been in 
1955, when the Potail Clerks Tnternational Association began to 
increase i”; manbership. The approximately 100,000 black union 
members in Northern retail and service represent a patifully small 
percentage of those potentially organizable. The wave of migration 
from the rural .outh since World War II was forced inte retail and 
service as production jobs became more and more scarce for those 
without skills or high schocl education. Traditionally, the RCIA 
and its CIO counterpoint, the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 
Union (RWDSU) tried to crganize this new group with the same tactics 
it had always employed: either the re .‘-n for reprc-entation election 
under NLRB auspices, or the strike and the de facto recognition 
agreement. In the peri:d °.960--1965, CORE chapters across the North 
were involved in many of these campaigns, trying to aid ghetto workers 
seeking toe better their coiuditions. But retail and service jobs 
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wLaditicnally have high turnever rates and little job protection, and 
the organizing committees in most places disintegrated during the months 
of waiting for an election. Election failures in retail and service 

in Northern ghettos run about 80%. 


The strike technique, however, ran into just as difficult obstacles. 
CORE chapters in support of AFL-CIO unions found that workers in ghetto 
retail were usually powerless to win a strike. Scabs for the low-skill 
jobs were easily obtained from the unemployed in the slum area. Failures 
of such strikes ran nearly nine out of ten. 


The influence of workers alone in retail and service employment is 
not a great enough threat to support much successful organization. When 
workers petition they fail; when they strike they fail. Support is needed 
to help the workers. The civil rights movement has the advantage of usirg 
consumer boycotts, political pressure, large amounts of publicity, and 
financial support. A previously neglected source of community support for 
black labor organization is the ghetto area. 


Retail establishments in or near a large ghetto are highly susceptible 
to consumer boycott by black patrons. The consumer boycott has been tried 
and proven from long practice in the civil rights movement. It has been 
used most successfully to force elimination of employment discrimination. 
The Mississippi Freedom Labor Union (MFLU) has used consumer boycotts 
successfully in its labor organizing. Northern ghettos can provide strong 
political pressure to change discriminatory laws. The ballot box, sit-in 
demonstrations, and publicity have long ago won their place in the civil 
rights arsenal. The tactics exist. The next task is to use them effectively 
in and near the ghetto te end the exploitive wages and conditions of black 
retail and service workers. (Cbviously, the general civil rights appeal is 
effective in attracting sympathetic support for labor problems.) 


The Maryland Freedom Union (FU) is a pilot project supported by CORE's | 
National Action Council. A full-time field secretary, Tony Riley, has 
been assigned to “ie area. His job is to develop. the union into a going 
concern, that will continue organizing in Baltimore. Fred Weisgal, a 
lawyer who has experience in civil rights work, handles the union's legal 
problems. The Baltimore CCRE chapter is active in helping the project 
with funds, manpower, and office materials. Four organizations from colleges 
in the Baltimcre area have united resources in a students! committee tc 
Support the MFU. Volunteers from Columbia University in New York commute 
to Baltimore to aid in organizing and fund-raising. The Columbia group 
has fund-raising projects operating in New York. 


The plan for the wFU called f=r building a base for community support 
by beginning to organize workers in shops which.could be hit by consumer 
boycott. However, one of the organizing committces was in the Lincoln 
Jemorial Nursing Home. Nursing home organizing was planned to begin much 
lélcr in the development of the union. But the events described at the 
beginri+s diverted our efforts from the main part of the nregect. 


The rursing heme strike has had both good and bad results for the ifFU. 
It was good in that it supplied city-wide publicity in newspapers, radio, 
and television. This acquainted the community with the MFU and exposed the 
scandalous comiticns affecting both workers and patients at nursing homes. 
(The inmates of the hemes are aJt TT welfare cases receiving %210 per 
month which is turned over w <. curcrs of the homes. The homes are under- 


Ht Syd wl uly Pee OMe ake peNee by Wnploces Whe are Het FOgLetered 
Ces iLctients lie Jsdridden in damp basement wards in a building which 
enc" Jy end infested with rats and roaches.) 


“he had effect of the nursing home emergency for the MFU is that the 
1 7' ob 50b of organizing in retail and service areas was temporarily 


“->. oyrcine home strike since February 9th has seen many events. The 
5° 4002 umite2 to form their union ard gotten their own union hall. 
-3 sont workers to speak 2% churches for fund-raising. Pickc*ing 
oth i .vsinz homes has been continued. As a result of pressuie 
: ovine, ruvLiicity and cemonstrations at his place of business. ur. 
sa .s sols has agreed to meet with fred “cisgal, the MFU lawyer. 


The rost dramatic events in the brief history of the union are the personal 
cxm~eriences of the vorkers themselves. Most of the union members are young — 
7eo. le who are heads of families. ‘These are young women with children whose 
1 .thers are contributing little to support the family. ‘With the exception 
of two people, the workers are newly arrived in Baltimore from the South. 

-n2 of the members own automobiles: few have telephones. In order to assemble 
union meetings a car pool was formeaG using the field secretary's car and 
chose of volunteers. Cne cf the first items of busincss for the union was to 
-igire out how to get a car- The members voted to contribute money from 
che strike fund they collected. The cost of the car is $150 and Baltimore 
"7" 7.2 helning: the un‘’.:n to buy it- The workers felt Giae Ghe Gar was fo; 
3 oS er Seo. YS ine rr es | 

Vivien cones, MFU‘s presicent, and Ola Johnson, the secretary, had never 

"or oerore the strike. Ola worked at Lincoln Memorial and Vivian worked at 
> von "ij Ll. Both women were ]c1ders in the walkout. Before Ghe for ~~ 


Uns. o “either woman had ov3erdensce in Sunnineg MeG@tinee Gn =. 
cr 7 .3u~3 of people. Now sot these leaders and other vr. Sin IG S eed 
cv 37 2:°9rge meetings. of college students for func >-oloo ae eran 
yuow %  meny laltimore clergymen, and snozen to entire congregations. They 


2 iw_-tten letters to over 130 churches in the city asking permission to 
c8'2 to tre people. The uninr ~emhershin is planning immediete fund-raising 
“Tio ATT ONLOM: BAL. Boers. oe ~~ sTannca and door to door solicitat. n 


ed 


U6 GS i a ce 


»aonw hall at 3?2 Schroeder Street, Baltimore, is. in the black ghetto. 
. i -.reedy serving as a base for cay to day planning. The workers are 
“-  1s.° 94> the off-ce and general meeting rooms with donated furniture in 
“> °voId using up tic. omell e+t~tke fund. Until the workers are employed 
co pwr dues these eynenses wii. De met by their fund--raising. 


scores otsoy of retail and service employees is continuing. Volunteers 
2 Wix_.g curv-y7c of consumer patronage in the Baltimore ghettos. A boy-rc’.v 
1 3c 7 fective only if -n~chacire ~-+terns, store hours, employment patterns. 
9e2 scales, and cusincss volum?. c1c., are known. Knowing these things helps 
o. 47 


‘* Inizors cnoose the: shops to orgerize in correct: prioPivy uma ow ..ccc. eee 
“* eo -oort of the shop:s 2atrens. 


~he cors*nuation of this project, at least until several retail and service 
cinnns “ro ceganized, will depend on the effectiveness of our fund-raising. 
J+: v «ill be needed for direct strike benefits to families, union office 


be | 


©. 7228, end publicity. As the retat™ ono cCUurvice oreanyee ee ee ee 
vn Than ecmanace --tms lap tO those we have ag 3m ae see. fe 
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on to meetings for workers is essential in ghetto organizing. Public 
“won ‘ortation is just not adequate. The workers are spread over a wide 
~hetto area and can't affcrd telephones or cars of their own. Some used 
c£fice equipment may be bought. We need typewriters, mimeograph machines, 
‘apers, etc. Baltimore CORE is supplying these items now. But the union 


LL must be equipped to serve itsel:. 


“4 tals paper sro discussed three general points. First we showed 

s+ the strike at “incoln Memorial and Bolton Hill was effective in exposing 
scandalous conditions of viorkers and zatients. These events make it obvious 
| at some Icind of union organization is necessary for black workers. Second, 
2 ong “eq the development of the MrU from an idea until it became reality. 

2 ev Lcined vhat in retail and service employiment strike and netitions alone 
Ho? eonits inadequate to force employers into paying decent wages. The 
chetto was sugzested as a source for political pressure in the form of vot ng 
"rd prblicity bat the weapon we will depend on is the consumer boycott. 
~ogether. union organization and community support through the civil rights 
movement can force decent wages and working conditions for black vorkers. 


Third, the actions of the WFU workers in their first month as a union WwW. 
“escribed. Community sunport exists in the form of money contributions from 
charzches. f-vorable publicity. and existing organizations at Biltimore colleecs 
f-37 the dovelopment of workers into militant union leaders has been amazii., ly 

ia en] perhaps the most important sult to date. 


COCR s bo Nome: on ide; ende":. union from scratch is a rough Job. lorkers who 
oS a arn cacy, areén’t on surike ocoviously can't supply encugh 
: , . 7 "49 finarce a Jarge-scale organizaticnal campaign. The money collect- .- 


© i. .C. Couey eo memo maeeerte and helpful. but.it,.too, rc" s 7:7 
- -oe eo oe eee een Shose who read this story to hui. 


“. YOU. Faye © Part Of we mcney we ne-d for strike benefits. care . Rohe 
7O°1)Cigy Sasso. “6 wom ve ream everything up to: here, ve PEaL 7 Behin e 
[> OC Tle a aes aUCn. Bey Live us.a chance to end ir Inz 
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TO: Floyd B. McKissick, L.L. All Dept. Heads 
RE; Field Trip to Mid West and Western regionand Baltimore Project 


FROM. HH. Callender 

ilies left N.Y.C. on April 14th and arrived in Baltimore the same date and 

| immediately set up meetings with the staff that is woeking in Bal. around 
the many problems that exist. I discussed with them the possibility of 
street meetings that would xk begin to mobilize large numbers of people 
around the problems of housing, ghetto shcools and the lack of adequate 
welfare. ZKH@BSX AZAXHBWHAXEBE 
KSZKHEXHRAB There were plans laid downfor this kind of org. with sound 
equip. being made abailable from W., B,. the proj ct directors contacts 
and the contacts of the postal allicace in Balt. W. B. and myself made 
person to person contact with peo%¥le who has at one time been active with 
the local chapter but who had left after feeling thet the chapter was 
not engaged in activity that concerns the ghetto community... We were 
ableX to be at least partially sucessful&Z& in convincing some of these 
people that they should now get involved in a menaingful program thatis 
a combination of National CORE's effort, the local chapters efforts and 
the local community. The Maryland Freedom Union is preparing to launch 
a massive drive on Penn, Aven for unionazation of retail stores. fhis 
project, although starting intially on the West side of Baltimore willaslo | 
carry on its activities on the east side where stores are located who have | 
an affiliation with the stores that ate boycotted on the west side. For | 
example, as I put together this report, there has been a recognition 
agrremtn signed by Silberman's, who has four stores ing the Baltimore 
metropolitan area, three of which are on the west side and one is on the 
east sie and demonstrations to organize this chain was done both onthe 
west and east sides for it to be a sucessful project. Primary tqrget, 
however, is Penn. A ve. which is the “Lenox” Ave of Ealtimore, 1 saw 
tremendous meed for fund raising activity to begin on a meaningful basis 
around MrU activities and also around the CORE activity in Baltimore. 
Daltimore is truly a CORE city and the enthusiam around the coming of 
Netional CORE and the presence of some activity is very evident, On Sun 
April 1/7th I was able to see the dem at the horizon house in Baltimore 
begin with approx. 100 to 150 people on the Picket line. Ihe KKK was 
across the street and standing on the side of the line watching us, they 
were not dressed in hood and sheets but they were cettainly aware of what 
we a were doing and taking nptes on out activities. The FBI was also 
present and.Il had a chance to takk to an Inspec. Walch, hwo explained 
that there was not much he could do to remove the KKK from the area unless 
the local authorities did so. At one point durning the demonstration, one 
of the demonstrators, John Gee,local chapter rep. was jit with a sign By 
one counter picket, who was ict ceting on the same dide we were picketing 
The police refused to remove him to a nutrual side of the stree, fhe 
demonstrations will go on every Sunday and as I wtite this report, 1 amp 
aware of an incident that took place on Sunday May lst at the Horizon 
house where the Klan marched with 60 reps in full dress and with their 
storm trooper guards, This Klan activity promises to increase as the 
demonstrations go on, There are a number of needs for the Baltimore 
project which I want to mention at this time: 1. Immediate expenses 
for the project office located at 832 N. Gay street be advanced so that 
the project can be properly established presently all staff is living 
at MFU headquatters, 2. Public Relations and fund-raising personnel 
be provided to the project immediately 3, Fund raising activity be 
established and that the MFU be included be included in this activity 


as well as sharing even in the small portion of the profits, 


ed - 2 - 
¥ &, Additional staff be provided to the Baltimore project this staff 
be added as soon as humanly possiblr so as to allow for all areas of 
activity as outlined in the Baltimore prospectus to become activated. 
Left Baltimore on 4-18-66 for Columbus, Ohio arrived the same evening 
and met eith Marlene Wilson and other chapter reps., we discussed the 
NAC proceedures particularily regarding the decision around the apptm 
of Mr. F. Mc as National Director. There was some confusion among 
chapter people as to why this appt. had to take place without it tBeing 
brought first to chapter reps and to the National convention, 1 proceeded 
to inform them that the National consittution and the poweres that the 
NAC maintained between conventions. It seemed to have brought much needed 
light around the subject of elections by the NAC, One question that 
continued to be raised was that of the salary of Mr. Mc. and no. answer 
that I provided seemed to satisfy tnem. We met until the early hours of 
the morning discussing the points I mentioned above, as well as touching 
on the needs of the midwwst region. The chapter is engaged presently 
in the org of a poor people's board which is the coalition of several 
neightborhood orgs. mainly in the ghetto neigh. who are in the direct 
oposition to the established poverty board and its’ projected program 
fweling that the poverty board as it is presently set up is not repre 
of the people nor the program geared to supply their need. The poor 
people;s board, who has org. largely through CUORE's efforts and other 
neightborhood orgs., consists of some 1/7 neighborhood groups. It is 
their hope that they will ij@f$ama#aXx include a large nuiber of other. 
community groups who are not presently participating in the activity 
and that they can gear the program from just orging around the poverty 
program issue to other meaningful issues in the ghetto, housing, education 
etc. 1 was deeply impressed with the chapter's ability to sarmerge their 
image and ego's inorder to build community leadership, by that I mean 
that the committee structure in the chapter has been broken down to 
allow whatever community org, that exist to go on with the promise that 
whee a group is established, leadership can emerge from the people 
who have been org. for those who give arguments that CORE's image will 
be sumerged and that they eill never get recognition for the job that R 
is being done, Col CORE serves as a clear example of what can happen 
when a group's dedication is to the people and not to setting up an 
aristocracy in the ocmmunity. The local people in Columbus Ohio want 
CORE at this point to institute and org. ams&tx a membership drive with 
their help. this came solely out of the selfishness of CORE not proajec 
itself and at this point, the people will show their gratitude by helping 
to launch this drive. I am asking the chapter to prepare a paper explain- 
how they broke their structure down durning a very community org, campaign. 
I held the second meeting with the chapter with the chapter on April 19th 
and talked with them on various activities that they could employ and heard 
from them the many needs around training programs in the midwest, They 
have promised to attemplt to find a retrat that might be availible in 
their area and MABREXBH let the org, dept know as soon as possible,.how 
much and when this place this place will ve abailable so that a program 
might be instituted in the midwest. Durning my meeting, ALS. 
A , : XBi# AEA EXAKAXHAS XNAiNE KEAREX KIS 
ARRRXAWNAAWAE AGUARKARABHMERRBAXHHAXK Mike Lesser, who's services were 
recently terminated, was present, The issues of his termination only 
arose S#&éxwas once and was quickly submerged after I gave a straightforward 
ko explanation for my action around hi,. Il 
) |r o 
Left Columbus on 4-20-66 and arrived in Dayton, Ohio the same date. Il 
met with the Dayton Non-Violent Direct Action Committte and the Dayton 


Allicance for Racial Equality , both of whom have applied for affili ation 
with CORE, Tony Perot, field sec. 


o's 


in the midwest region who cam einto 


~ 9 


Columbus to meet me, was with me throughout my entire stay in Dayton, O 
BMAX When we approached the NVDAC inorder to set up a meeting with the 

two groups threr, The groups, obviously came out of the split of the 
chapter just before it was disbanned, And the antagonisms between the 

two groups go on having once been factions in the CORE chapter in Daytpn 
At first, there was a flat refusal of any joint meetings, specifically 

on the part of the NVDAC but after some discussion approx. 2 hours, the 
NVDAC agreeded to meet with the other group in their offices. Once the 
meeting took place, there was very little that the Non V DAC would say 
without their full membership being present. The reps. that were there 
refused to make any comittments to a unitied groups until aht membership 
had a chance to meet and agreed to it. The initial meeting on 4-20 proved 
fruitless and it was agreed upon that we would have anither meeting on 
4-21 with both groups having a chance to meet spperately and then jointly. 
It became apparent after the last meeting EK&AB on April 21st with both 
groups that neither group could get together even theoru DAKE had agreed 
to breakdown their structure and come and work with the other group if 
this group was willing to do the same.and have elections, Open elections 
at the very beginning of this new alliance, NVDAC was opposed and asked 
that N. tional CORE make a judgement on the merits of its activities and 
affiliate their groups intact with its officers. I1 then felt that it 
was necessary to state that it was against the N-tional CORE constitution | 
and that what was more important was hat there be some unity in the town © 
and that the two groups working for the salle purpose having made appli | 
to National CORE w uld have to merge and that all differences would have 
to be set aside and they would have to present a unified front so that 
they would be able to get any condierations from this dept. and tha&sx 
or a recc, from me that woukd be favorable to their recomm, 1 met with 
the Day Alliance and asked that they continue their efforts to work with 
and get the coopertion of the NVDAC and after being assured that these 
efforts would go on I then left Dayton. ; 


Arrived in Chicago, I11. on4-22 I met with Bob Lucas who is the Chicago 
chaoter chairman, and after some discussion with him found that the 
Chicago chapter situatio was disatiours. There are presently four units 
in Chigago, the West side, South side, and north and Near North each wtih 
chairmen and each unit almost automous, with DL, the chairman of the 
executive boards that meeet and form the Chicago chapter of COKE, Mr. 
James Cage, who had recently sent a letter to the National office of the 
Chicago chapter, was presnet and I found him to be somewhat psycotic 

and certainly disruptive in a meeting situation, Mr. Cage has extreme 
nationalist views and aside from that is very hungup on his imp as a 
unit charman., After meeting with the chapter and discussing each point 

of contention of each member in the group and hearing a report from each 
unit, I began to ask specific questions about what each unit was doing. 
The answers givent were very vague and not many of the units were fun- 
ctioning at tall. A postal worker, who was present at this meeting ex- 
plained that be had been trying to become a member af CORE for approx, 
four weeks and had-attended each one of the chapter's meetings. ahd had 
akkenttedx that's all of the chapter's (units) coming together and had 
never been given the oppor to speak because of haggerling and arguing 


that had ben going on among the groups. He further explained that he 


could understand &kak why a large number of people was not able to join 
the chapters and that he himself was considering until this meeting not 
bothering to attend again, TIP and myself gave our opinions of what we 
had heard tharough the entire four houss that meeting had gone on and 


offered this Suggestion; that all units come together and that be one 


ae CORE and they pick out target area and woek with that area and 
ecome part of the freedom movemtne in Chicagoin a meaningful way 


There are 


A 


> 
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we 
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and come up with an answer, 


hie 
f & he 
be 


Ly 
ereat possibilities for CORE in Chicago because the community certailn 
depends on it as an ongoing thing even after MLK leaves. There is a 
boycott going on in the North side and only a few of the chapter members 

have been working with it. I1 suggested that that be something that people 
begin to work with , the boycott at the Gennis school and then branch out 

£rom there into org ariund housing problems , job discrimination and welfare 
problems the chapter sort of half heartedly agreed and stated that they 
would set another meeting durning which they would re-discuss my proposal 

I had an opportunity to talk with several 

of the neightborhood people durning the day and found that many of them 

are very disallusioned with CORE and would be bery happy if CORE would 
become a respon org. in the community, One woman who has org. single 

handedly, an entire housing deve. with some 5U0 tenants , indicated 

a real interest in working wiht CORE but also stated that she dd attended 

a meeting durning which it was impossible for her to bring out the many 


problems which tenants had with the housing atthority.and that all sh 


witnessed was a display of arguments and harrassments and as &gong asCORE 
remained that way she could not become a part of it. much to her regret. 
I am going to suggest tnat for tnis group, the following steps be taken 
1. placed on a period of probation of two months 2. If probationary 
period does not show any improvement for the chapter's reorganization 
effort that it be disaffiliated from CORE, I had a chance to meet with 
Al Raby of CCCo of Chicago and with many reps. of SCLC trainigna program 
I didn't have the chance to meet with Kev, Vivan but left T.P. behind to 
arrange that meeting and asked that if at all possible for F.MC and other 
reps, to meet with Rev. King , Rev. Vivian and Andy Young of SCLC and 
relay the answer to me. I recently learned from T.FP. that the meeting 
is entirely possible and that SCLC would welcome an exchange betw the 
Chicago porgect and our Baltimore project, THE SCLC will be willing 

to. supply some funds to CORE as long as COKL would be willing to sit 
down with them and takl wbhout the planning that has to be done in the 
Chicago area, 7 


4-22 for Los Angeles that same day. Operation Bootstrap was having a 


block party, having blocked off the streets around the office and had 


at least 400 people in attendance to gain support for the project and 

its activities, I1 will briefly report on the Calif. trip by saying that 
L.A. CORE has certainly proven to be a total disappointment. It is frag- 
mented and not involved with any activity around community needs, Opeation 
Boot headed up by Lou smith, field sec for CORE, is the most viable thing 
gZ0ing on in the LA.. area dispite the fact that Lou has much terri to 
cover and has been working singlehandedly , he has been able to deveop 
the boot project which desperately needs National COKE's support and if 
National CORE will support it will find that it would be a tremendous 
fundraising tools that can be mutually profitable to National and Boot 

The San bernadino and San Waquine Valley are grossely in need of help 

In the San Waquine A#&M Valley area Bakersfield CORE is barely hanging on 
and has desperatley asked for people to come in form the National office 
and to supply them with the kind of org experience they need. No industry 
is allowed in that area and the only employment abail is farm labor, After 
meéting with the variuos groups. an the West Coast particulary in Cali 

I found a tremendous, teed for additional field staff.f I have submitte 

a regi that deals with the needs of each one of the regions I have visited 
and that included rec for the west coast, I am further asking that for 
the La, chapter, a probationalry period be provided ammounting to no more 
than two months durning which time reports would be submitted by the field 
secretary peopel in the are, Lou Smith and the NAC rep, Oree Dyes, If 
there is no improvemtnin the chapter's attitude , behaviour and comittment 
that it also be rec, for dis from the National body. The chapter has 


recently drawn up a number of activities on a membership bullenti 
SMS t Sh _accor 
to my observations are all false, I feel that CORE at P,, Pd point was no ding 


choice but to cut off infected fingers before the entire org manages 

to get that same image , certainly on a National level, S&&&X Hard De 
cision will have to be made around groups such as L.A. CORE and Chicago 
CORE but in the long run they should prove fruitful to the movement and 
allow new leadership to d##X exist in the many community that nadly need 
CORE and program | 


Respectfully Submitted 
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Organization 


Baltimore Police Dept. 

Baltimore State Legislature 

lonon Power , Voter Revistration and |‘ducation 
nti- overty ‘“ro-ran 

Comunity ction Comission, Community Organizer - 
= H411 Presbyterian Church 

P. ACP 

Nationa] CORE; Natdon:l Secretary 

Natiogeal CONS; Direetor of Organization 
tational COME; ssoc, iiational “rector 
Target City Project Directo 

Chairman, baltimore COU: 

baltimore Police Dent. 

Lawyer 

National Director, CONE 

Join 

tepresentative, “ayor's office 

levro merican Labor Council 

Urban Renewal arxi Nousine 

Marylond ¢reedom Union 

Ubron League 

‘ationsl P-stal lliianc: - 

SCC | 

ydnee [.2ll Masons 

fro- merican 

Gaitimore: .olice vert. 

ires., In@erienomination1 “inisters (111 nce 


The mectine was ¢c.lied to order by Dr. “urphy cho explained tht it had 
yeen arranced so that leaders of the baltimore comamity misht be bl« to telk 
“4th CORE Rational Director and others abo: t CO%S's plons ond program in Oslticore 


sie then ec-lled on 'r. “eKissieck to mike a stcatome t. 


Mr. MeKissiek first introeuced the other mombe s of CO's staff ond 


tien outlined the philososhy of he Target -ity conece 't. 


-@ f4rst commented on 


the limitations of ‘he sumer oroject concept, i.e. a project that is d established 
for the duration of the sumer only and exolained thot this tye of project vas 
inadequate. ie oLso discussed the limitations of finances whith mie it necessary 
to restrict the choice of a target -*fort to one or two citics. ‘herve as also 
ned to concentrate efforts and staff in one location to refine techniques ond 
to collect data th:t might {4 4 be poliesbdle to other cities. “ith this thinking 


in mind then 


tean of rese«reh rs ws dispatched to Daltimore. ‘The facts une 


covered by these researchers mace it clear th t Jaltinore wos a city of mitiple 
nrobiens. Furthermore, the chapter chairain had communicated vith the na ‘ional 
office on numerous occasions thet there were serious problems in Baltimore nd 


that help w.s needed. 


‘lso influnsecin: the decision to selec’ Jaltimore as a 


tarcet city vw s the fact thet it was a southern city :Ath 110° the lic city 


ghetto problins. 


S 


fter careful deliberation by the National ction Youncil it ~as deciced 


consulted whon CORE designated “altimore as 4 target city. 


However these are not problems that cannot be worked cut. Demonstrations 
are always helpful. t is dishonest to say that Uaktimore is the worst city. 
Sone progbBess has been made, The N.\{C! board is committed to voter registration | 
this summer. They weleome CORE's assistanes in this effort. The problem is 
that we mst all be bumble. Now she ("rs. Mitchell) is considered 
because CON: is here, ‘nyone is the movoment knows that there are many trials 
and tribulations in being in the movement. Uut we do not need to cet too far 
away from the levine non-violence of the students of 1960, ‘e can beg militant — 
without b ing Uncle Temés, “ec mst work as partners. She said that she was as 
much of an activist as ‘‘cKissick,. | 


Queation (irs. (dang) - will COND lend its influence to got more ‘lecro 9 reise 
tercd? ‘nsver e definitely yes. 


estion (Mr, Braley) « what are the zoals of the liaryland Freedom Union? Jngver - 
Misc Jones) ~ the main purvose of the MFU is te organize workers in retail stores. 
Major focus at the ~ement is work on Pennsylvania venue. Lynch - FU is a response 
to the failur:s of organized pore just as the NAIL was, “eiscau « labor dos 

not touch the needs of the people at the bottom; it does. not want to organize 

the submarvinal worker, because of tho expense involved. ‘hite e the Yvostal 
lidance was also formed becaus labor docs not meet the needs, 28 saa the 
Naltimore Teachers Union. 


suastion | (Mr. Clenn) - wouldn't there ‘x a real benefit from a meeting with the © 
wyor? The rapport COR! has with General Gelsten has been beneficial. eed not 
talk substance but just for public a-earances. _nowor ~ MeKissick - COE did 
not want to be in the position of talking for the cormunity, One mest plan for 
such « meeting, local leaders mist be involved ond stratery mst be worked out 
so that there is no cuesition hov we would respond *> such a meeting. 


Question « (Me. wine) - There is : need to talk in terms of “we." ‘What are the 
prioritics of © F? In terms of gathering facts, to what cxtent is the information 
Already availble coin: to be mide available to the staff? Ongwer ~ (''r. Srooks) 
we have m de usod of informtion alre:dy gathered by the Urban Lea-ue and other 
organizations. 5s for prioritics, long diseussion of contents of brochure which 
will be made available to those an attendince by the ourly part of next week. 


Statement - Cwin:) - need to clarify wh t Mr. Glenn wis talking about hen he 
sugcested meeting with the aayor. Talkin: here about an explagation of wh t 
CO°E 48s doing rather than necotiatinc. 


state: - (My. Harwis) - second tea m hes been doing a good job. COR Page 
hea mde a rea] impsct on Valtimore. “ore psople than ver before a pisying | 
a role and the do not all have to play the same mle. 


Statement (ev. illiams) - the ‘llianee hes already comaitted support to the 
thrust. 74 'is presence indicates tozktherness. The ministers will be sup ortive 
of the drive. He and his orm nis tion have had scany visits with the mayor but 
nothine ever seened to come of then, 


Statement (Mrs. Murphy) - ‘cleome to COW, CORE ddg/f does not always have to be 
the «rime mover. The presence of the org: a ation helpes to rejuvenate other 
grounse a cannot ple ‘“footsic" with partisanship. «© meeting with the mayor 

can be misused by him for his own purposes, ‘e must set as the hishest priority 

of theevcéativelys rd6Birtepes to be « stinulus to the local chapter 


the Nic¢’, and ffZ7 211 other croups. 


hy 


Sucgtion - (ir. P. Mitchell) - not so sure that it is wrong to be arrogunt, 
he is lsc. In response to -cKissick's remarks on politics, does not beliove 
that this is the approrriate tine to form «a third political arty, bec use 
it would splinter Negro political power in the coming clections.. jnswer 
(MeKissiick) - did not savy third political party, but hird colitieal force. 
vesoonse ~ Lively » on the other hand that deoon’s very mich on «hat people 

ere is « great deol of disenchantment ith the politics] parties as they 


4 of 2 is 


wwmce. i 


Statement - ‘rs. %. dams - uzust 13 is the deadline for registration in the 
orimery. ‘oters will be confronted with votin: machines with forty levers to 
be pulled. In one district there is an o portunity to elect a “egro. (411 
GO be involved actively in this campaign. .dngwer - CO'D has already formed 
voter recistration committe:s in the tarvet areas -nd intand to continue this 


work all summer. 


o]) Tit + wants to emphusixe the politic 1 side and elcome CO:., 
¢ believ> that CY © feels thet nothing has been done in the city prior 
to their coming. fter all, he is in legis’ature and that is a vwonddr. There 
is a ret need for some political change in the city ind in the state. 


PhihAd Lori 


Lynch ~ ant to announce thet the ‘stional CO‘ Convention will be held in Jsait. 

July 1 through the “the lso thet. COD badly needs suport, legal and medical 

ane of co rse finoncial. loep to hive other such mectins in the future ind 

thank 11 particinants for coming.  s0 thenks go ‘ffmouo mericen or ar anging meeting. 


*’) 
' 


Summation - Dr. Murphy - CUND hes aegeom-liched thins since their comin; that 
had <one unremeciied for vears,. ‘So: sure about meetines with the mayor, there is 
of the 


value in tho f¢ clement of surprise. Geleory to use tho facilities o: 
fro# for this and other kinds of meetings. 


ial | 


Herbert Callender, Director of Organization, CORE 
Walter 8. Brooks, Baltimore Project Director 
Financial breakdown and immediate needs 


CC Floyd B. MeKissick, Lincoln Lynéh, Clara Coleman 


 Hational CORE 
Baltimore CORE 
Total. 
$190.00 rent ane” 
mede in cash, mak 
ee in bank oo 
AMOUNT OWED 
Plumber a ae 
Carpenter 135700 
Painter & Floor 290.00 
Clean up 
Total ° 
(*) From Baltimore CORB: 
Carpenter a yp 
Water Bill 272900 
Cash Loan 
Total $147. 


-Total fmount Gwed 
~Total Immediate Need 


» GES 
— ee 
9 * 


-Contingency 


Used furni eo accomo- 

date eleven 5 senmie 

(total — ° 

% Bunk beds (compl) $120.00 

: Chairs (bd/rm) 20.00 | 
% Rugs (bd/rm) 20.00 

6 Dressers 90.90 

12 Window shades 10.00 


ee beds 75.00 
> remmge cabinet 2.00 

Linen closet , 

: Table set (kitchen) Meter 

1 Refrigerator 

1 Storage cabinet 


1 Ga gio 


Three hundred and sixty dollars ($360.00) of the money 


we spend will be applied to our rent. This is because we 

made the necessary repairs to make the building habitable, 
and, according to the lease signed, this is the owner's 
expense. Providing we do not run into any additional expenses, 
we will pay the lendlord sixty dollars ($60.00) throughout 


the entire lease period. | 

The four hundred and fity-nine dollars ($459.00) to be 
spent on furnishings is on a complete peckage deal. This 
will seve us money because we are buying in quantity; besides 
this, it gets the entire milding outfitted. 

Our plenning and thinking is to house all essential 
steff at the central heedquerters which will be the nerve 
center for the entire Baltimore project. if we sre to estab- 
lish this necessary base of operations in the community, it 
is imperative that we receive fifteen hundred dollars 


($1,500.00) at once, to cover initiel costs. After the 


initial cost is met, the outlay will go according to the 
submitted budget. 


BALTINORE CORE BACKGROUND STATEMENT - April 21, 1966 


Today, Lincoln Lynch, Associate Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equaltiy (CORE), together with James Griffin, Chairman and Walter 
Carter, Baltimore CORE, announced that Baltimore was chosen as the 
target city for an all-out attack on discrimination in every area 
because it still remains’ one of the most segregated of urban centers 
in the country, Further, it combines most of the worst features 

of old—style Southern segregation with the complacency, indifference 
and de facto segregation prevalent in the North, Despite the fact 
that 40% of Baltimore's population is Negro, they are excluced from 
the political and economic power structure and their rights of citi- 
zenship are completely ignored. Repeated appeals to the Mayor, the 
City Council, city agencies, federal agencies fed by federal funds, 
private industry and influential private citizens to act aggressively — 
and positively to effect real change in Baltimore have gone unheeded, 
Baltimore remains a city controlled by politicians and other officials 
with a segregat ionist mentality which permeates every area of life 
——-—- education, employmmt, the poverty program, zoning end building 
code enforcement, highways planning, the private real estate and 
building interests, and even all the programs of the federal Depart-— 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, ) 


City nnd State legislative bodies have repeatedly rejected Fair 
Housing bills, Rent Strike bills, laws against usury that could be 
useful in breaking down segregated housing patterns. The dity Goucil 
has hamstrung all Community Action projects that might have had 
real meaning for the poor, such as legal aid centers and voter regis- 
tration drives. Negroes are denied a place on the Zoning Board ad 
zoning rulings are employed to perpetuate segregation and are manipu- 
lated in a manner conducive to creating slum conditions. Building 
and code enforcement is nil in the Negro communities and the fa-mation 
of an effective Dewrtment of Housing that might co-ordinate these 
activities is repeatedly stalemated. Federal programs such as public 
housing and rent subsidy are distorted in a manner such as to render 
them useless in helping to meet the needs of the total community, 
Every time a new road is built or a new renewal project started 
thousands of Negroes are uprooted and crowding, dilapidation and 
exploitation are intensified in the restricted housing market. The 
first six completed Urban Renewal projects destroyed 1825 Negro hous= 
ing units md 1 Negro has since returned to that entire area. Negroes 
are even handicapped in taking full advantage of opening employment 
opportunities by the restricted housing market and the poor public 
transportation facilities. Speed transit studies are underway for 
facilitating the movement of white suburbia back into the city for 
their jobs but no such plans are anticipated f@ improving public 
transportation facilities for the poorer Negroes who need it most. 
Of coursc, Negroes still face foot—dragging and tokenism in most 
fields of employment and in the established labor unions which are 
too slow in offering real equality of opnortunity. Further, despite 
a Minimum Wage law, the Negro still does not get a fair—shake in pay 
and the Minimum Wage Commission is ineffiective and inefficient in 
carrying out its mandate, 


Dr. Paquin has made a start in trying to tackle some of the multiple 
education problems but it is still too little, coming very late to 

a school system permeated throughout with a segregationist and aracaic 
mentality. Inequality is reflected at every level, primary through 


secondary -—-—- in the building facilities, the equipment, the programs, 
deliberate faculty and pupil segregation, teacher supply, qualifica- 
tions and promotions, segregated administrative appointments and 
counselling services. All these areas must be tackled. 


A concerted and major thrust will be made in the area of housing with 
all its concommitant evils because housing holds the key to a last- 
ing solution of the problems in may other areas. This being the 
Case, it is ironic that housing is the one remaining area that has 

not been touched by my major legislation. The particular nature of 
the housing bills defeat in Baltimore insults the dignity of the Negro 
community with its obvious implication that Negroes are inferior amd 
unworthy of living next door to white people. This is only the lavest 
of a stream of insults hurled at the Negro in Baltimore that can only 
lead to explosive outburst. It was the rejection of Fair Housing in 
California that was a prime cause of the outbreak in Watts. Since 

the power structure has denied us this legislation in Baltimore, one 
prong of this program will be for voluntary open occupancy in the 

sale and rental of all housing now. The first of a series of Demon- 
strations started this drive on April 17th and they will continue 
until the job is done. A free market must be made available as a 
necessary concommitant to our work with the inner-city community in 
organizing them into an effective protest group against the evils 

of exploitation, dilapidation, overcharging, poor municipal facilities, 
etc. from which they have suffered for too long. Concurrently other 
problems such as welfare benefits, better health facilities, legal 
aid and any other needs they express will be dealt with, The third 
prong of the attack on housing, which is closely related is in the 
direction of Urban Renewal which has so far operated essentially as 
Negro removal. The Negro has not only been excluded from the outer 
city but is now being removed from the inner city and more and more 
compacted into a donut circling the city where he has fewer and 

fewer Houses to choose from and is consequently more and more at 

the mercy of slumlords who can overcharge, overcrowd and neglect him, 


CORE has also pledged its total support for the program of the Mary- 
land Freedom Union, CORE will be working closely with the MFU in 

the struggle to bring adequate wages and decent working conditions 

to black and white workers in the unorganized shops and industries 

in the City of Baltimore, CORE's full m@™ power and complete range 

of resources will be made available to the MFU whenever necessary. 
The Maryland Freedom Union, formed less than two months ago to or- 
gpanize underpaid and exploited workers in small retail shops and 
service industries, is rapidly moving forward to assure these workers 
of adequate wages and decent working hours and conditions. The Union 
is mobilizing its forces to persuade management, by whatever means 
are necessary, to a full acceptance of the workers' demands. 


In every area CORE is determined to open all doors so that Negroes 
Can come in with the same humm dignity and full rights as those 

now taken for granted by all other American citizens. CORE will | 
seek the support and work extensively with many other organizations. 
Such co-operation is both desirable and necessary to the attainment 

- Of the goals for which we are all striving. 


(CORE's prospectus for Baltimore as a target city has been endorsed 
by the Federation of Civil Rights Organizations.) CORE 
2516 W. North Ave, 
669-6054 
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REMINDER TO 74% WS iy 


: > 
Ms 
a 
MEMBERS AND FRIENDS - COMING TS 


on Wednesday, April the 27th at 8:30 pm at the Madison Avenue 
YwoA the nembership meeting ~ discussion around the National plans 


for the summer "target" project 


 Recaree oe 


on lionda May the 2nd at 8:00 pm in the Student Union at Morgan 
State College, Coldspring amd Hillen Rds. =panel participants will 
include Walter Carter, CORE, Julious Hobson, Washirgtn D.C. ACT; 
and Mire Lonnie Shabazz, Mohammed's Mosque h, Washi ton D. C. Tre 
tonic will be The Negro Revolution, These same speakers brang 
dan the house at the VS tg Training Center where they have ap- 
peared several tines. They are provocative to say the least. 


on Sundays, continuing Housing demonstrations at Horizon House— 
Calverta nd Chase am important prelimimry meetings at the Union 
Baptist Church, 1219 Druid Hill Ave. near Dolphin at 1:30. 


Come. recta rt WW) e_ Week vs acai Support, 


Things cone ww) very quickly. The action is however at Bal~ 
timore CORE 669 = 603i, the National Base amd CORE's new East 
Side Office (832 N. Gay Ste ) 732 = 8217; and the Maryland Fres— 
dom Union 233 = 8776. Give a call in and try to keep abreast of 


ite 


vd .. 

we 
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Mr. Walter Brooks 
Baltimore Project Director 
832 N, Gay Streev 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Brother Walter: 


July 13, 1966 


Please be advised that the staff changes have been made 
and approved by Floyd McKissick and as of the dates listed 
thereon, increases and rempvals will go into effect. fhat 


list is enclosed, 


I am expecting some lenthy reports and articles on the 
Baltimore Project from you as well as a pwesonal note from you 
about what is really going on there around project activities 


and staff. 


As I stated on the phone, I will probably be in town on Sunday. 


Regards to all of the workers and to Helen and Andrea. 


Hope to see you very soon. 


Kepp out of jail and stay loose. 


7a 
oe a 


Yours for Peace and Freedon, 


Herbert Callender, Director 
of O“ganization 


Mieka. <2 ee 


July 13, 1966 


Mr. Walter Brooks 
Baltimore Project Director 
832 N. Gay Stree¥ 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Brother Walter: 


Please be advised that the staff changes have been made 
and approved by Floyd McKissick and as of the dates listed 
thereon, increases and rempvals will go into effect. That 
list is enclosed. 


I am expecting some lenthy reports and articles on the 
Baltimore Project from you as well as a pwesonal note from you 
about what is really going on there around project activities 
and staff. 

As 1 stated on the phone, I will probably be in town on Sunday. ™ 
Regards to all of the workers and to Helen and Andrea. — 
Hope to see you very soon. 


Kepp out of jail and stay loose. 


Yours for Peace and Freedom, 


Herbert Callender, Director 
of O"ganization 


PU te 


Congress of Kacial Equality, COKE 
3& Park Row New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


TC: Chapter Chairmen 
FROM: Herbert Callender, Director of Organization | 


RE: Baltimore, Maryland COKC Target City Demonstrations 


As: all of you have no doubt heard, Caltimore is COki's target 
City for the summer of 1966, This city has many, many flavors | 
of Selma, Birmingham and liontgomery, It is supposed to be a 
Northern City, however, <lu Klux Klan activity and the general 
attitude of its white population is equal to that of the afore- 
mentioned Cities, 


The Baltimore COKE chapter's housing committee has been 
working on "Open Occupancy" for sometime, They decided to 
demonstrate against a high and middle income housing owner, who 
refuses to rent ot Wegroes, iecently they were taken into court 
on a “show Cause order”, The Judge held them in court for some 
14 hours. The owner of the apartment house asked that we (COnE) 
be limited to 15 pickets, the Judge decided that he would go one 
better, so he limited COai to: 10 PICKETS, 1OFEET AraAsT_ON 
SUNDAYS ONLY, BFTSEEM THE HOURS OF 2 p.m. and 5 p.m, Aftér some 
discussion, the staff of the Saltimore project and the Saltimore 
chapter decided that the injunction had to be confronted. 


The confrontation took form via the picketing by four people 
on a «wednesday, they were arrested, On the following ‘friday the 
Judge decided that he would let them go free, The following 
Sunday, che: ters from the Northeast region and community people 
from Baltimore held a massive demonstration in front of the apt. 
house, Sixteen people were arrested and let free. an hour Later. 
The important thing is that the Judge stated that COKE and the 
alu Kluy Klan could have an equal number of pickets, The «lan had 
been violent, they brought vicious dogs to the COkt line and they 
carried on in their natural fashion, WE OBJECT TO THi FACT THAT 
CORE, A NON-eVIOLENT GROUP, IS PUT INTO THE SAME-CLASS THAT THE 
RACIST KLAN IS PUT. WE OPJECT AGAINST THE ISSUANCE CF Aiv. UNJUST 
INJUNCTION THAT VIOLATES OUR FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDIENT Or THE 
RIGET TO FREE SPEECH. WE MUST EREAK THIS INJUNCTION AT ALL COST. 
THE JUDGE HAS MODIFIED IT TO 32 PICKETS, HOWEVER, WE WANT A TOTAL" 
REVOCATION OF THE INJUNCTION. 
Se 8 ef eee eek eee fe Os L.E WE CaN GET, tC 
awit or Oo em gies Ok EF ON SUNRDAY, MAY 
nee Ane ge pun seem e BCH STRATEW IT TA U's. CO... 
TO 832 NORTH GAY STREITT IN EAST BALTIMORE, TELE.732-9330,. BRING 
EVERYONE. THE KLAN HAS FECMISED TO BRING OUT 2¢(( and burn a 50 
3 gy octeen same OUT TWICE THAT MANY AND WE CAN, IF YOU 
iy e ) : NOON MORE. N 
WOU ALL NOW. EVER 338 oF 7Ot of 4, Eitil Wink i 


BALTIMORE PROJECT 


Depesit for Rent Rleccccccoesccessoosseseussass® 250,00 ae 

| (Paid by Ed McHugh) | | 

Cuaranteed me) Civic COntOresessecccescceccsses Up5I0. 00 
Payable 7 are before performance) 


f 


OTHE EXPEN SES: 


Box office corvice fs Cicketececcccocaneuce caves 750.00. | 
Lighting & props {depending on needs)ecececcecce. 200600 ~ 400,00 


a e ff 
eeiSUTANCS 4920200004 939080800980989098098988400000808808 100.09 
Polics PTOCACELON ec cccccccccescsccesceesccececes ? 


Securit; INSUrancP ensues eesvessoss ame 8 


(raised because’C ORE participation) 


fen percent (10%) commission of gross to Civic 
Center for up to $25,000, Anything over $25,000 
fiva percent (5%). ae 


» are 


Pua 7 days prior to performanceesee $3,280.00 minimal expenses 


TENT VAATIVS PD DAY: 


July 22 ~ Cannot secure beceusa, according to Klein, Civic Center Program 

Director, the varicty ehow would be of the same caliber as the King Family, 

Henry Mancént. type and they feel we would both lose money. Aico I was given 
entetiva dates for July 1, 8, 10, 15, 17. If wa could get one of these 

dates we would have to try to eet other tentative commitments from the artists 

and we woul: probably run into the came arguments advanced by the Propgrar 

Director. Mr. McHuch’s wife ves given the sane informations 


FOSTERS «- Expen 
700 rnos®ters 
1 niitura cu 


er ee re oe 


a £30 cachecoceseevecevesescegssus00 
1b» 


oceceserrerereeeet ee ee 8. 69 


rc 


Piestridutions 
Raltimora Avehoecces 000000 0006990S00008000000000000 08088509 £05.00 
Piil Starks 542-1827 


Benny Jefferson 202 Sp. 3-8696 


ey for erinting of posters payable only by cash or certified check on 


- 


“glen ng of contract. (Globe Printers - Mr, Shapiro) 


> de 


-2 
pte 
* 
+3 
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ADT? ard 7 RYPENERS> ® 


e® oe & wm oot 6 be ee 


Aretha Frankiin & Accccccccccncececceccecccecccceccecesceesces 2,000.00 
$1,000. deposit when, contract ia on Wa are holding 
contract. Not signed. 


+ ; = ~— Sosy a 
a the — “ R ctacictinduiicins Abies se ee eee oe ee | 
7? i 
; 


2 Pe A ORRRRR ele pe cere teens gin Ore geet 
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BALTIMORE PROJECT 


ARTISTS® EXPENSES (cont*4) 
Marry Belafonte - Will pay traveling expenses (tentative) 
commitment. McHush sugsested renting helicopter if neces- 


bade ee .4 & * wae ‘ar kr ee 


ary, cucgested WRAL, Cost ADPTONeccveccvvcccevenvesecevenvopa Ue 00 


sane 9 ber 
Arthur Prysceck:- no for July maybe June. 


de Wei wed 


va) Cost of Flying to Raltinor 


ode 
ornia round TTT Ts co. oi c.cccccoccocess 450.00 


OF pgm EY 3, Ore - T_O reply &s of vette 


or We wnet | ate | ae t 


Dean Martin - unable to TOACHK.s 


Peter Paul & Mary ~ No, Not performing biceuse of Mary's 
Preguancye 
Ninsy Rusecli - NO» ettl be in Nevada ) 
Leslie Ugeens « ? 
Eartha Fite « ? 


- 


Barbara Streisand - No, Pregnant 
Fehe] Fniss « unable to reaches 


THi2 Ochs - mo 


‘ead , ees 


ae 
I~. ¥ 


~ 
aia ed 


Art Plalsay BE Mefluch doeo not want eny Rock ‘n Roll 


Etanle Family Sinrera - Transportation for 4 from Denver, 
9 ° ° ? _ f* a Bs eM 3 
Colo, to Paltimore, plus eR TE Peeetces sseccccscsseess yu 


Olatunji ~ $1,250. plus transportation by train for 15 
neopla.e ; 


I was informed by Mr. McHugh thet he will raiee front money for costs end secura 
the center Center at this time ¢annct be eecurcd becusse cf type of show that 


» 9 et Oe Oe Go 


would have to follow. 


ao & ~~ 


Met with Vernon Savage - Rorth Bbes el North lappa - _buetness agent Local 40, 


ee ow eres 


to benefit ‘vate: ‘foua rte wateians he ‘en! td this could : no e be Fey Ciacked with white 


| ve Taree Be ake Ge 


unfon - Mr. Snyder said it could be arranged, arold Snydor 
AS musicians required. , C47 Eutaw 8&5 301 Le.9-09P3 


Mectins with Thomas Green (was told he is Booking Agent) in reference to Pigmeat 


Mekum centect. ._Creen wanted to help - only would contribute to CORE and get money 
$f able to tell organization to stay off Baitimore streets. O2 courec, I could not 


make any decision like this and called the office. Immediately cut contact with 
Mr, Greene 


Sante “ i es eee t ; nes eae Ral pe std Pipe = ay 8 x ¢ OE ARS) TNT, Ee rt “h ~ aes ae —_ 7 
Fok’ th s ee ot i aad F } 9 — 5 ; : a9? Fed Ma Ha 24; x " : TS, BE x ates Reha . =2 Sop Spe arma ret ne eran ata v- —o ret ME agi 


MEETING WITH MR. MC HUGH: 


Ztrwae stated thet he will eet up chairman, possibly Dave McGuire, professional 

‘sablic Relations Paras be is also on the board of directors for the Urban League. 
Mettunh would want to oete-up meeting with Lincoln Lynch and McCuire and myself. 

fcCulre would call for patrona meeting which would be 9100 contributors who would 

bo patrona for program and receive 2 Cickets to concart. After concert patrons 

would be invited by invitation to private cocktail party after performance. Ths 
number of patrony suggested by Mr, McHugh was 46. Total enount from patrons would 

be approxiuately 34,000. Sponsors, it was cuggested chould te charged $25.. aoe 
would entitle them to 2 ticketa to rerfmorance. Number suggested was 100 end ov 

Mr. McEugh .cucsested that he world pay $250. deposit cn a loan besis for Civic 

Conter which would be scented by the Inter-faith-Inter-racial Council which would be 
taken cf8 procs incom I asked about other necessities that might incur for running - 
benefit, Ua did not eay the umount of money the Inter-falth would get. Dut they do 
not have money but would have to raise the money for front costs with personal a 
contacts, The Comicil fa willing to back the project. He emphasized that he wanted 


to contacts tha NAACP and Urban League. in reference to using thair mailing iets. It 


was alco cuecested that he would eet up appointments for ma to eae the folio: jing 
peopis fn. reference to committes pao ople holping euch projects: 


Rill Maucher, Dre Templeton, BLL Cardner, Jack Levine, Mes, Margaret Gilesspie, 
Regria Lewin, Sister Cle ophas, Nister Yera,’ Juanita Jackson Mitchell, J.Percy dond, 
Shirley Bowmeker | | | 


Mr, MeBuch also stated that the reacons he did not spell out specifics was he aid not 
have muy idea eas to front costs for benefit of this caliber, As it stands now 

Mere IMelluch will eecure date for chow and would want it echeduled in Auguet if possible. 
Wit] call ond etva date, 2 ask-2d Mr. McHugh if he would put ali nis and th 1@ Council%*s 
commitmonts in writing in reference to what front cost3 end how mucy the Org. 

will ba rerronsible for directly and eupport. He caid he will now thet he knows 


re oe ie ke ter be Se 


at a am ” on , 
exacts bi , ie vote z i& invol VOB e 


| ‘5 3 | 
My curcsestion ie thet unless we pet cuch commitment in writing and help from McHugh 
and ceomniti™esrorkers, cpongors, patrons CtCe, wea should not go elong with this 


re ae ode = # ss ~ ++ we 
~*~ 


benefit, since it will entail quite a bit of expense. Front costs alone for. geatal 


st Of wi ae oe 


of Center would be $5,380. 


$5,380.00 
238,00 
600,00 
"950.00 


vo —feateg 


oro 


an Oo i 
wanted. 5 


Its going to cost pretty close to roughly $10,000. to put on the type of show that 
@ 
is % | 


March 21, 1966 


MEMORANDUM 


Fleyd McKissick and Don Sdith 


Herb Calieuder 


RE: Outline of incidents and problems in Baltimore, Maryland 


Population: l million 
Negroes 400 ,000 


Baltimore rates among tops in: Number of people on welfare rolls 
| Crime 
Unemployment~- Less jobs for Negroes than any other 
urban area its size. 


Three (3) all Negro high school:- Numerous elementary schools were constructed in 1878 


Baltimore has an open policy of segregated public places i.e. bars. Many of which are 
-lecated in the Negro ghetto, yet, all their customers are white. They will sell a Negro 
‘person a package to take out, however, they won't serve them at the bar. 


Infant mortality rate is 4 Negroes to 1 white. 


Postman William Moore, a Baltimore resident, walked from Baltimore to Alabama, where he 
was killed by segregat*‘nist. His house is being used by the chapter as a library and 
Freedom house. 


1963 scene of civil rights struggle around Gwen Oaks Amusement Park-Eugene Carson Blake 

and CORE leaders led a demonstration that involved many ministers. 300 were arrested, 

among those arrested were numerous ministers and Mickey Schwerner, one of the three 

civil rights workers who was killed in Mississippi by racist. His case is still carried iF 
on the books of Baltimore county. : 


Gov. Wallace used Maryland as his proving ground outside the south because of the great 
activity of racist forces. 


Goldwater considered Maryland prime durning his campaign. 


Forces that are in Baltimore county and ajoining Anne-Arundel County, both of which are 

in the metropolitan area of Baltimore, are the John Birch Society, White Citizens Council 

and the Fighting American Nationals (a Nazi type group). 

and | 
The Veney brothers were suspected of killing a cop. Durning the search, numerous homes 
were broken into and raided without a search warrant or any real justification. 


A study was done by the International Assn. of Police Commissioners. It showed that the : 
Baltimore police department is corrupt and outmoded. This study resulted in the re- | 
signation of its police commissioner. They havn't gotten a new one to date. 


The City Council, three times, has defeated an open occupancy ordiance. Cardinal Sheenan 
spoke at an open mass meeting in favor of this ordiance. This is a first for the Catholics. 
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iI, Covernment services to Nerro commmity 
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TIT, Federal rrosrams 


Ae 


Re 


8 @ there are at this peirt no classes, but speeches are made, 


Ge 


Ve ‘Employment 


: Ae 


Participation ef Nerrees in lecal and parish cevenrnment, 


‘Ve have a J¥b Corn, 

‘There is a tra de scheel spen 

‘Yublic heusing is completely discriminatory 
TV. Voter recistration a nd education 


. There is not cemplete ebservance ef the minimum wage 


OUTLINE Gi BOGALUSA 


There are no elected er appointed Negrees me in the lecal 
er parish government. 

There are ne Negrees on civil service except 2 om the police 
ferce, 


Garbare remova 1 in some areag twice a week, 

The streeb sipns are inadequate, but strect lights are adequate 

The streets ara peor in the Nerro areca, 

School gmmaxexithomd& desepreraticn 

1. Four Nerre students in the 22 grade and 2 in th: 1 grade 

2. The s twients are constamtly bothered, 

3. The parents ta ke the students to scheol, 

ke . Thig last. year grades 1 a nd22 were intesrated Next 
year all grades till be inte;rated, 

S. Interration was brought about by a court orders 

Negre scheols 

3. There are 1843 students and 92 teachers, 

2e Missing cew'ses are Acriculture, Spanish, and Jatin, 

3. The schools lake +eod beolg heat, space, and equipment, 

Welfare 

1.e The effice discrininates avainst Nesroes 

2e Tries to keep people out of the movement, 

Hespitals 

le At times vives poor service te Nerroes. 

2e On occasion has refused service, 

Administratien of justice, 

Four m Nepre policemen 

2. Police bruta lity and lack ef enforcement ef the lav, 

3, White cases incsurt usually drepred, 

Little er no enferconent of cotes on health in the Negro 

commmity. 


There is not vet aCAP, but ene is being werked on, 
Hea dstart ia being planned, 


Statis tics 
le eae 17,603 
20 rnite 15553 


3e Nex “TS 3,060 
Ne candidates a re new campaiming 


I de not have geed gs tatistics 

The employment office does discriminate 

Jeb Cerps 

There are 450 Negrees in Uniens at Crem Zellerbach 
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A PROSPECTUS OF THE EDUCATION CENTER | 
1321 Ashland Avenue 
Baltimore, MAryland | 
\ : : 
BALTIMORE CORE | | : eee): 
DEAR HERB 3 | 


I \iILu SEND YOU OUR FINAL COPY AS SOON AS THE INSTRUCTORS COMPLETE 


THE DESCRIPTIONS OF THE COURSES. ithope you will be able to work with - 


this copy untai casi, Dennis Crosby 
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BALTIMORE CORE 
EDUCATION CENTER “f 
—«AR2t shland Ave ue, : | 4 

timore, Maryland : 


THE EDUCATION CENTER 


THE PROBLEM The exodus of the white citizens able to do so and the old 
line Negro Families with a set of established values in the inner city, 
the community is for the most part being reconstructed by migrants from the 


South. These migrants do not on the whole represent family units-~-rather, i 


individual members of a family lacking in established values, inept and 
unprepared for urban life. 

Not only has this changed the composition of the community, but has given 
rise to problems and situations not being adequately met by existing education- 
al programs. Some of the consequences are low reading skills, high unemploy~ 
ment, decrease in number of students entering and completing college, increased 
welfare rolls, increased crime incidences, continued and increasing broken 
homes, disease and illegitimacy. 

Inasmuch as existing programs are not meeting the felt and expressed needs, 
CORE is seeking nak establish an education center oriented to resolving the 
ghetto people’s problems. the education center shall be known as the 

EASTSIDE COMMUNITY CENTER. 

HOUSING The Conter is located at 1321 Ashland avenue in the heart of the east 


side commnity. The Building was purchased a’ « cost of $1500. It will house 
two CORE offices, a general meeting room, a general purpose room, staff office, 
reading clinic, three classrooms and library on Negro history and the protest 
movement. (See Appendix i) 

PROGRAM The Education Center is an institution designed to provide direction 
for solf help to indigents of the Eastside Commnity of Baltimore. It is 
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designed to provide business forums, contacts with business programs and 


potential and prospective employers, improve skills, develop and strengthen 
office machines knowledge and skills, provide inte nsified civil service 
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PAGE 2 Education Center 


training, provide occupational information, guidance, and referrals, 


provide insights into home and family living, provide instruction in 


Negro history and the Protest Movement, and develop a sense of pride 


self and Negro heritage... 


ORGANIZATION The Educational Center shall consist of a professional staff: 


a coordinator to administer the entire program, a deputy coordinator, 


cocupationsl guiienes specialists, adhent. matter teachers and home cooncuists, 


reading specialists, a headestart teacher, a voluntary staff to be comprised 


of counselours, ministers, doctors, lawyers, social and government workers, 


and laymen. 
OBJECTIVES 
1+ ToBEaUadeanaridted Remedted Ending corviege, for, igh school students 


Ze 


30 


4. 


5e 


6. 


Ve 


To provide intensive civil service training for high school graduates who 
are unable to gain employment because of the inability to pass qualifying 
examinations. 

To provide guidance and educational services for high school dropouts, | 

graduates and adults who are unable to obtain employment for other reasons. 


To provide referral services to educational institutions, job centers, 
professional services and social agencies. 


To provide forums and instruction on consumer buying, marriage and family 
Living, 


To provide concentrated formal instruction ——— history and the Protest 
Movement, | 


To provide training programs for pre-school children and their ‘aneaidl 


CURRICULA OFFERINGS 


Rapid Reading A course in reading designed to develop reading skills for 
students and adults who are preparing for examinations for college, civil 
service, college, and occupational tests. This course is open only to graduates > 
of high school. 


Remedial Reading This course will provide clinical service to adults and 
Junior high graduates who are interested in advancing their education, 


remedial instruction in reading. 


Head Start A program designed for pre-school chilren. it is aimed at 
the culturally deprived children of the immediate. nsighborhood. 


OFFICE PROCEDURES AND PRACTICES this course is designed to provide intensive 


_ training in the use of office machines, typewriting, and other duplicating _ 
nrorassas.  trainine whl) he ceared toward avalifvine nersons for clerical _ 
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CITIZENSHIP AND LITERACY TRAINING 


BUSINESS SEMINAR 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE" 


HOME MANAGEMENT ‘AND CONSUMER BUYING 


AT ME SR IEEE EEE 


NEGRO HISTORY 
THE PROTEST MOVEMENT 
_ OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TESTING SERVICES 
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COURSE OUTLINES ARE TO BE SUBMITTED BY TEACHERS 
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EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL NEEDED 


) Offices 101 and 102 ony 
; votre t 102, _-exae ) 


See Desk 90,78 5% Sm 
we ‘\ 2 Secretarial Desk 92,50 | 145,00 
a Do OF Daal 2 Typewriters 150 %O0H.0d 
a jv Oo 1 Mimeograph 750,00 750,00 
q’ We 1 Fluid Duplicator 120,00 120,00 
. at 2 File Cabinets 68,00 { 3b, 00 
: Hy * 1 1 Mimeoscope 32,00 32,00 
: Y iow” 1 Work Table 50,00 50.00 
; | U 1 Electrie Type. 320,00 320,00 
| ee 4, Desk Lamps 21,50 s § U0 
ae 2 Typist Chairs 34,00 LEO € 
1 Bulletin Board 20,00 20,00 
: 2 Swivel Chairs 70.00 $40.06 
i Supplies : 1500,00 
Room 103 Lounge and Assembly Room 
1 Desk - 90,78 90,78 
100 Folding Chairs 3095 245.00 
1 Chaliboard 530,00 30,00 
1 Bulletin Board »# 20,00 20,00 
10 Reading Chairs a 50,00 500, 00 
1 Conference Table 87,00 87,00 
1 Movie Projector - 425,00 425,00 
1 Slide Projector. 70,00 | 70,00 
prrject Leen /O CALE 
OOM 200 Reading Clinic and Head Start Room 
a f Keciideee Chace 
ic 1 Teachers Desk 90398 90,78 
10 Desk Chairs .« # 11,00 + 10.06 
2 Round work Tables .30,00 60,00 
1 EDL Tach-X Tachistoscope and Material 1200,00 
y 1 EDL Remedial Set 500,00 . 500,00 
47 1 FAL Intermediate 500,00 ~ 500,00 | 
AAY {pe 7) EDL Adult Set. 500,00 500,00 f 
EG of" 2 File Cabinets 68,00 136,00 “AE 
A bars 2 supplies : 500,00 :% 
nl A trk his a § 
Room 201 Staff Office 4 
3 Desk 90,78 a | 
1 Typewriter. 150,00 150,00 ; 
1 Work Table 80,00 60,00 ee 
3 File Cabinets 68,00 20h, 00 if 
WH Chovre =p 
: Rogm 202 General classroom i 
: 15 Desk Chairs - 11,00 ) 165, 60 Mh 
1 Teachers Desk 90,78 — 90,78 ~ a 


1 Chalk Board 20,00 20,00 - ee 
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2a > BERKELEY CHAPTER 
CN l a 3219 Adeline Street 
Berkeley, California 


7 June ll, 1966 


Mr. Herb Calender, Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Calender: 


This will inform you of our activities, which are pertinent to the Berkeley 
Comminity Action Program, as carried out by our organization. 


In the Berkeley CORE Chapter the fight against discrimination is carried on in 
employment, education, and housing. Berkeley CORE committees work in each of 
these fields to bring an end to racial discrimination in jobs, in the way children 
‘re taught, and in housing patterns. Each committee investigates conditions in its 
respective field and recommends action whereever it is deemed necessary. Other 
committees for membership, fund-raising and community relations support the action 


endorsed by the entire membership. 


Our most direct community projects are Youth Employment and Welfare Assistance. 
The Youth Project provides employment, weekly group meetings and recreational 

outings for youngsters, ages 14 to 17. The Welfare Assistance Project provides 
help to Welfare recipients to utilize public facilities such as Welfare Rights, 


employment, and Small Business Loans. 


These are some of the activities in which Berkeley CORE has been involved in the 
past year. Our organization meets bi-weekly to discuss its projects and to formate 
plans for further community action. | 


Our 1965 officers are: Chairman, Lee Bertha Jones; First Vice-Chairman, Ted Dennis; 

Second Vice-Chairman, Betty Greer; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Kay Bell 

and Treasurer, Elsie Drayden. The 1966 election was postponed until June 14, due to 

the involvement of members in the California June Primary Election. A list of new 
officers along with a list of associate members and committees will be forward to 
you after our election. A copy of our constitution and by-laws are enclosed. 


Please put Berkeley CORE on your mailing list, and inform us immediately whether there 
will be a National Convention in July. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lee Bertha Jones 
Chairman 


Incls 


- BERKELEY CHAPTER OF THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
1965 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the Berkeley Chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, (CORE). 


ARTICLE II PURPOSE 


The purpose of Berkeley CORE shall be to abolish discrimination, 
based on race, color religion or ethnic origin. The organization 
shall work toward this purpose by investigation, negotiation, non- 
violent direct action, and education. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion shall be construed so as to be in conflict with the national 
Constitution of CORE or CORE Rules for Action. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


Section A Active Membership > 
1. An active member of Berkeley CORE is a person who has met 
the following requirements; 

a) Applied for active membership 

b) Attended two successive membership meetings, preced- 
ing the meeting at which he is considered for mem- 
bership. 

c) During the period he is an applicant for membership, 
participated in the work of the committee of his 
choice and in whatever projects, tests, negotiations, 
or actions have taken place. 

dad) Agreed to abide by the National Constitution of the > 
Congress of Racial Equality, the Constitution of 
Berkeley CORE, and CORE Rules for Action. 

e) Attended an orientation session or been otherwise 
interviewed and instructed by the Membership Chair- 
man or his representative. Such instructions to 
enclude the reading of both the National Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Berkeley CORE Constitution, and 
CORE Rules for Action. 

f) Been accepted by a two-thirds majority of the active 
members present and voting by secret ballot. 

2. Only active members may hold office or vote in elections and 
at membership meetings. | 

3. An active member is expected to meet the following obliga- 
tions of membership. 

a) Attend one out of every three membership meetings, 
unless excuse is accepted by the Membership Chairman. 

b) Pledge monthly dues to the extent of his ability, 
with a minimum of one dollar per month for fully 

employed members, and not fall more than three 
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months in arrears. 
c) Must have membership in one or more committees, and 
in addition to meetings, participate fully in the 
work of one committee. 
ad) Demonstrate a consistent history of participation 
in action projects, except when he specifically 
dissociates himself from a particular project. 
e) Continue to abide by the Constitution of National 
CORE, the Constitution of Berkeley CORE, and CORE 
Rules for Action. se 


Section B Associate Membership. 


Lie 


a 


Section 


Re 


An associate member of Berkeley CORE is a person who wishes 
to support CORE's work by participation or contribution, 
but who is unable to assume the full obligations of active 
membership. 

An associate member shall be placed on the chapter mailing 
list, and may participate in all activities of the group, 
including meetings and discussions, but he may not vote or 
hold office. 

An associate member shall make an annual contribution, with 
a minimum of $3.00. 


os Change of Membership Status. 


An active member in good standing may transfer to associate 
membership, or having transferred may be returned to active 
membership, upon notification to the Membership Chairman. 
An active member who fails to maintain the attendance or 
dues requirements specified in Section A (3), (a) and (b), 
of this Article, shall automatically be transferred to 
associate membership by the Membership Chairman. 
Ex-members, seeking reinstatement, must be voted in, by 

a vote of two-thirds of the active members, present and 
voting. 

Any three active members may file with the Chairman, a 
written petition, alleging that an active member has 

failed to meet one or more of the obligations of membership 
specified in Section A (3) of this Article. The Chair- 

man shall then schedule a hearing before the Executive 
Committee, giving the member in question written notice, 
and inviting him to be present. If the Executive Committee 
judges the allegations to be valid, it shall recommend 
revocation of membership at the next membership meeting. 

If the Executive Committee decides against recommending 
revocation, the three petitioning members may secure, by 
written request to the Chairman, a place on the agenda 

of the next membership meeting for the purpose of present- 
ing their allegations and moving for revocation. All 
active members must be given advance written notice that 


+ 
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revocation of membership is to be considered at the member- 
ship meeting; and a two-thirds vote of active members pre- 
sent and voting shall be required for revocation. Any 

person whose membership is revoked may appeal within thirty 
days to the National office for referral of his case to 

the next meeting of the Regional Action Council, the National 
Action Council, or the National Convention. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS AND ELECTIONS 


Section A The Officers of Berkeley CORE shall be the Chairman, First 
Vice Chairman, Second Vice Chairman, Recording Secretary, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and Treasurer. 


Section B Duties of Officers. | 

-1l. The Chairman shall preside at meetings, appoint chairman of 

= all committees, act as or designate a spokesman for the 
chapter, and cast the deciding vote in the event of a tie. 
Since the chairman normally recieves all communication of 
the chapter, he must report all communications, which have 
been sent to the chapter, since the previous meeting, and 
he may not practice censorship. 

2. The First Vice Chairman shall take over the duties of the 
Chairman in the event of his absence. He shall keep him- 
self well informed of the chapters activities, so that he 
is able to step in upon very short notice of the chairmans 
absence. 

3. The Second Vice Chairman shall take over the duties of the 
Chairman, in the event of the absence of both the chairman 
and the First Vice Chairman. He shall, in addition, serve 
as the chairman of the membership committee. | 

4. The Recording Secretary shall take minutes of the membership 
meetings and meetings of the Executive Committe, keep a ° 
record of all CORE activities, be responsible for all prop- 
erty of the chapter, and maintain the non-current files 
of the chapter and its committees. 

5. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct all general 
correspondence of the chapter, send out notices of member- 
ship meetings and Executive Committee meetings and be 
responsible for mailings. She shall recieve and check 
over the monthly bank statement and canceled checks, before 
turning them over to the Treasurer. 

6. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all funds, collect 
and record dues payments from all members, maintain a bank 
account, keep a complete financial record, and make regular 
reports to the membership, preferably at every meeting. 

a) All checks must be signed by two of the tree persons 
authorized to sign checks. 


1. Authorized persons shall be: Chairman, Trea- 
surer and Corresponding Secretary. 
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Section C Elections 

1. Officers of Berkeley CORE shall be elected at the last 
meeting in May, to take office on June lst and to serve 
for twelve months. | 

2. A nominating committee appointed by the Chairman shall 
present, at the meeting preceding the election meeting, 
at least one nominee for each office. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made from the floor, but no person may be 
nominated unless he indicates his“willingness to serve. 

3. Advance written notice of the election shall be sent to 

' all active members; the election for all contested offices 

shall be conducted by sécret ballot; and a majority of 
votes cast shall constitute an election. The officers 
shall be voted on seriatum as listed in this Constitution. 


Section D In the event an office becomes vacant, it shall be 
 f£illed by a special election conducted under the same rules and 
procedures specified for a regual election. However, if the 
vacancy occurs within six weeks before the regular.annual elec- 
tion, the Chairman shall appoint an active member to fill the 


unexpired term. 


Section E Any active member may move at any membership meeting 

for the recall of any officer. Such a motion may be voted on only 
at the succeeding meeting, and advance written notice of the vote 
shall be sent to all active members. A two-thirds vote of the 
active members present and voting shall be required to recall an 
officer. Any vacancy thus created shall be filled by the asia came 
specified in Section D of this article. 


ARTICLE V COMMITTEES 


Section A There shall be six standing committees, i.e., (1) Mem- 
bership, (2) Fund Raising, (3) Community Relations, (4) Education 

(5) Employment and (6) Housing. Chiarman of the standing committees 
shall be appointed by the Chairman of the Chapter, and vacancies 
shall be filled by the chairman, with suggestions from the active 
members of said committee. 


a 


Section B There shall be an Executive Committee, consisting of 
the officers and the chairmen of the standing committees. The 

Chairman shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee, and 

the Recording Secretary shall be its secretary. 


Section C Any active member may attend the meetings of any committee, 
but may vote only in the committee of which he is a member. 


ARTICLE VI MEETINGS AND PROCEDURES 


section A Membership meetings of Berkeley CORE shall normally be 
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open to the public. But attendance shall be restricted to active 
members when a majority of the active members present and voting 

so decide, or whenever any of the following matters are being con- 
sidered: revocation of membership, recall of officers, or appli- 
cations for active membership. All active members and applicants 
for active membership shall be notified of every membership meeting. 
A quorum shall consist of those active members present at a meeting © 
after due notification of all active members. The latest edition 
of’ Roberts Rules of Order shall be the final authority on rules of 
procedure except when superseded by the chapter's By-Laws. 


Section B The distribution of political and/or religious literature 
and the literature of other groups is prohibited immediately before, 
during or immediately after any CORE meeting or action. However, 
any representative of any organization invited to speak at a CORE 
meeting may distribute the literature of the organization he repre- 
sents. | 


Section C Non-members of CORE may be invited to speak at member- 
ship meetings only by authorization of the membership, the chairman 
or the Executive Committee. 


Section D Normally only a membership meeting may: 1) authorize a 
direct action project or a negotiation that may eventuate in a direct 
action project; 2) determine the chapter's policy on any current 
muestion or authorize participation in a joint activity with any 
other group or endorse any activity by another group. 

However, when matters arise that have to be dealt with before 
a membership meeting can be held, the Executive Committee may, by 
a two-thirds vote of its members, take such actions. The Chairman 
must report all such actions of the Executive Committee at the next 
membership meeting, and the membership may disavow or reverse any 
action by the Executive Committee. Whenever possible the member- 
ship shall anticipate such situations and empower and limit the 
Executive Committee more specifically. 


(See minutes--March 17, 1964) : 

Section E Associate members and non-members who have been accepted 
as participants in a CORE action project shall be entitled to vote 

On procedures and tactics connected with the project, but not on 
matters involving. general CORE policy. The active members participa- 
ting in the project shall determine what is to be considered a 

metter of CORE policy. 


ARTICLE VII FINANCE 


Section A The fiscal year of Berkeley CORE shall begin on June Lael 
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and end on the following May 3l. 


Section B Expenditures up to $10.00 may be authorized by any officer 
or chairman of a standing committee, and expenditures up to $50.00 by 
the Executive Committee. All such expenditures shall be reported by 
the Treasurer at the next membership meeting; and only the member- 
ship meeting may authorize expenditures above $50.00 


Section C The Treasurer shall retain a receipt or voucher for every 
disbursement; and at the end of each fiscal year shall prepare a 
written summary report of the year's receipts and expenditures in 
various categories for presentation at a membership meeting in June. 
The two retiring Secretaries shall certify the Treasurer's report 

on the basis of an audit of the financial records; and shall join 
the Treasurer in ascertaining and reporting to the membership the 
amount due from the chapter to the national office. 


ARTILE VIII AMENDMENTS 


Any active member may propose at any membership meeting an amendment 
to this Constitution. Such an amendment may be voted on only at the 
succeeding meeting, and advance written notice must be sent to all 
active members. One-third of the active membership must be present 
when the vote is taken, and a two-thirds majority of the active 
members present and voting shall be required for approval. 


Concress OF RACIAL EQua.ity 


William L. Moore Chapter 110 Susquehanna St. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


June 6, 1965 


Joyce Ware 
48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


Lt am sending the resume you requested. Just before we received 
your letter we sent our press clippings to the National office to 
Jim Peck. If you could get them to read it would be helpful. 


Binghamton is not typical of most medium sized Northern cities 
in that it has a very small Negro population-less than 1% of the tetal 
population. The vast majority of Binghamtons Negroes are either com- 
mon laborers or s6ngineers at IBM. There is very little middle ground. 


Housing Committee: 
Conducted substandard housing survey. Encouraged tenants to reg~ 


ister complaints concerning violations of City Housing Code, or if 
timid allow CORE to do it. Binghamton has good housing code due to 
Urban Kenewal plans. We found the authorities making strong effort 
to enforce. 

Conducted dozens of tests for tenants desiring housing. Several 
cases of discrimination either negotiated by CORE or complaints 
filed with State Commission, depending on circumstances. .Nearly a 
dozen complaints have been filed with the State Commission, and due 
to pressure from housing committee all were successfully settled. 
Our committee chairman has been very successful working with the 


State Commission. 


Police Procedures Committee: | 3 
Investigated unusual procedure in cases of two Negro brothers, 


one accused of first degree rape and the other of assaulting a 
policeman. Had disuussions with the Chief of Police concerning case 
that may lead to psychological tests for policemen. Due to COREs 
efforts—-advice, seeing they were properly represented--the young 
man accused of rape was found not guilty and the assault case had 
the charges reduced and received a suspended sentence. 

We are currently investigating the case of the 13 year old 
younger brother of the above who was accused of assaultite a grown 
woman and sent to the State Mental Hospital for a month under very 
unusual circumstances, indeed. 

Been involved since last summer in cases of eight Negroes 
accused of rape. CORE uncovered several abridgements of their legal 
rights. One was tried immedistely due to a previous offense and 
sentenced. CORE interested a lawyer in his case who without charge 
filed an appeal. Due to appeal sentence was not carried out. We saw 
that all remaining, who were out on bail, were represented; secw ing 
a lawyer to represent, without charge, two who had no lawyers of 
their own. The girl involved was in State Hospital and unable to 
testify. After a period of months=-<-the Hegroes still out on bail and 
not indicted yet--CORE applied pressure and talked the parents into 


applying pressure. Chgmzes-5 were dropped. 


Education Sommittee: 
Organized and conducts very successful homework center for 


children who either need tutoring or due to circumstances cannot 


study at home. | 
Has organized programs for schools, etc. providing speakers, 


films, etc. 


Employment Committee: | 
See enclosed reprint. This was major effort of Employment Comn., 


requiring months of preliminary negotiations with the Chamber of 
Commerce. Of particular interest is the willingness of the Chamber 
to be publicly linked with CORE, The Chamber of Commerce here is 
no different from other Chambers in other cities. CORE is still 
following up on these girls. 

Due to efforts of the Employment Committee several Negroes 
have been employed, for the first time in Binghamton, as apprentice 


in the skilled trade unions. : 


Our CORE chapter has been involved in a case involving a young 
Negro girl in a special class in school. She is both mentally and 
physically handicapped. During some difficulty in school with another 
student she was, in the opinion of CORE and a psychologist, woefully 
ill-treated. We had many discussions with school authorities about 
this sort of thing, and are woteeee te ee closely. The girl 
is now being handled by the Broome Co. Mental Health Clinic. | 


In conjunction with area clergy we staged a very successful 
Selma protest rally, with speeches by mayor, etc. We collected 
several thousgend names on petitions for President Johnson. We also 
collected several hundred dollars to send seven area cler en to 
Selma to participate in the march. Our Chairman and Vice-Chairman 


both went to Selma as part of the group. 


We are <a testing out charges of discrimination ina 
Dairy Bar in Afton, New York. Also checking out charges of harass- 
ment of Negro family there end Afton man who contacted us. He has 
had eggs thrown at his house, etc. Negro family has had threats 


made against young people in family. 


Currently investigating charges by Negro man living in country 
nearby that he was discriminated against by New York State Electric 
and Gas in the condemnation of some of his land needed for power 
lines. Our investigations seem to back his charges and we are be~ 


ginning work on it. 


We will in the near future be providing manpower for socio- 
economic survey for anti-poverty program. Our vice-chairman, Rev. 
Armstrong, and CORE member, Charles Wilson, are included on the 
planning beard ‘for the program, at our request. 


Rev. Armstrong has recently been appointed to the Bocal State 
Commission on Civil Rights, giving us two C@RE people on the local 
commission. The local commission is being completely revamped. This 
is primarily due to a hard fought but unsuccessful campaign waged 


by CORE lest Spring to get a City Commission on Human Rights--needed 
because the local state commission was ineffectual. The publicity 


pointed out a need that may be answered, now. 


We conducted a money raising campaign for COREs summer progran, 


and raised our quote, $750. 


Last Fall we conducted a voter registration drive, offering 
rides either to register or vote, if needed. 


in your letter you said a staff person would try to come up 
before the convention. If so, and you wish to contact us so we can 
make plans you can write to the office, or call me at my home, 
724-3709. For the summer we will be having only one business meeting 
each month, the second Nlonday of the month. We will probably have 
some type of special meeting on another date, probably the forth 


Monday. 


Yours for Freedon, 


ee Rouge 


Joan Xoyer 
Executive Secretary 
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Raymond Rogers, an accounting instructor at 


Broome Tech, watches as a student undergoes 
training. 


CORE, Chamber of Commerce Join 
To Train Binghamton 


An EXPERIMENTAL JOB TRAIN- { cial courses in high school, none 


ing program in Binghamton has 
opened up career opportunities 
for nine Negro young women 
who previously had been headed 
for a lifetime of low-grade, low- 
paying employment. 

Before the program began last 
fall through the efforts of the 
local Chapter of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), the 
Broome County Chamber of Com- 
merce and Broome _ Technical 
Community College, the women 
either had no jobs or poor ones. 
Some of them performed simple 
tasks in a factory assembly line, 
others ran elevators or dished out 
food in a cafeteria. Most had 
little prospect for an upgrading 
of pay or promotion. 

And, although most of them 
had taken at least some commer- 


N. ¥.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


of them had qualifications im- 
pressive enough to persuade em- 
ployers to give them the clerical 
work they wanted. 


EW Binghamton Negroes, be- 

cause of lack of training, are 
equipped to step into the de- 
veloping job opportunities. One 
reason has been that because 
these jobs were not usually open 
to them, Negroes have not had 
the incentive to seek appropriate 
training. 

Today, after completing the 
small, but significant experimen- 
tal training program, all nine of 
the women have found the kind 
of office jobs they wanted with 
large corporations in the Bing- 
hamton area. And the new jobs 
have brought a gratifying increase 


Women 


of pay —to around $70 a week 
in some cases — and the promise 


of increases. 
“l only wish there had been a 


program like this before,” says 


one of the young women. 

“After it was over, | got a job at 
1.B.M.,” she points out. “I think 
they hired me not only for the 
skill | have but also because they 
were impressed with anybody 
who had enough interest to enter 
a program like this,” she adds. 


HE training program that 

transformed the lives of these 
women began last October 6 and 
ended March 8. In these five 
months, the young women went 
to school three nights a week, 
and received a total of 100 


hours of classroom instruction in > 


typing, business English and dup- 
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licating equipment operation. 

But this was more than just 
another night school, or adult 
education course. In this instance, 
the sponsors of the program went 
into the Negro community seek- 
ing “disadvantaged” persons and 
encouraged them to enroll. The 
course was tailored carefully to 
meet their needs and capabilities, 
_ and personal attention was given 
to make it as convenient as pos- 
sible for the students to complete 
the program. 

The sponsors feel this “reach- 
ing out” to help the Negro young 
women was a unique and highly 
successful tactic that had not pre- 
viously been duplicated else- 
where. They note with pride that 
they evolved this tactic and put 
it into practice months before the 
anti-poverty training programs 
were announced in Washington, 
D.C. 

And while officials of CORE 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
do not plan to venture again into 
the field of education, they feel 
their experimental program has 
shown what can be done in local 
job training programs. The experi- 
ence may be helpful in program- 
ing similar courses in Binghamton 
under anti-poverty legislation, 
they say. 


HE idea for the training pro- 

gram originated within the 
Industrial Relations Committee of 
the Broome County Chamber of 
Commerce. H. Marks Glover, 
chairman of the committee, says: 
“We had read of the problems of 
minority groups and we knew 
they needed to feel that there 
was an interest in hiring them. 
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They are often reluctant to apply 
for a job unless they know there 
is some interest. We thought we 
would do something to show 
them that employers in this com- 


munity are interested in hiring 


anyone who is qualified and who 
applies.” 

At the same time, the local 
chapter of CORE had established 
an employment committee to talk 
to local industries and businesses. 

There are, to be sure, many 
Negroes in the community who 
hold top jobs at the International 
Business Machines Corporation, 
General Electric, Ansco and other 
corporations with operations in 
the Binghamton area. But these 
Negroes are engineers and physi- 
cists or other professionals that 
the corporations have gone to 
colleges and universities to hire. 

The Negroes CORE was con- 
cerned about were those who 
had not had educational oppor- 
tunities beyond high school, or 
who had not even completed 
high school. Even with high 
school diplomas, many Negro 
men and women in past years 
have found they had to'rely on 
menial jobs to make a living. 


Thus they had no reason to train | 


themselves for something better. 
These people now find themselves 
unable: to. take advantage of 
equal employment opportunities 
that are becoming realities. 

As Mrs. Shepard Bennett, chair- 
man of CORE’s employment com- 
mittee, notes: 

“Putting an ‘Equal Opportun- 
ity Employer’ statement at the 
bottom of a newspaper ad does 
not suddenly give skills to people 
who have had no incentive to 


prepare themselves for certain 
jobs. Industries all over the na- 
tion have to realize that they must 
take an active part in ‘helping in 
the acquisition of such skills, or in 
upgrading them, if they want to 
make their label of ‘equal oppor- 
tunity’ meaningful.” 

The Chamber’s Industrial Com- 
mittee, intent on_ following 
through on its idea, sought the 
counsel of CORE. Thus began a 
series of meetings, starting early 
in 1964, that saw the develop- 
ment of the program at Broome 
Tech. 

Those taking part in these 
meetings included Dr. Charles 
Wilson, a Negro who is active in 
CORE and who is an associate 


professor of business enterprise 


at Harpur College of the State 


University of New York at Bing- 
hamton. Also sitting in at times 
as an interested observer was 
Howard M. Wells Jr., executive 
secretary of the Broome County 
Social Planning Council, Inc., a 
private agency that coordinates 
planning in the fields of health, 


welfare and recreation. 


N preliminary discussions, many 
different training _ pro- 
grams were considered. CORE 
had hoped something could be 
worked out to provide training 
for Negro men, since they would 
stand to benefit most as heads 
of families. But as the meetings 
progressed, the practicalities of 
available training facilities, avail- 
able jobs and available students 
became the factors that largely 
determined what the program 
would be. | 
The Chamber's Industrial Com- 
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mittee found that local industries 
had a strong need for young 
women with skills in typing, 
business English and operation of 
various types of office machines. 
It was because of this need, and 
the practicality of establishing 
such a course, that the program 
finally was geared toward train- 


ing young women in clerical skills. 
During these early months of 


discussion, representatives of the 
sponsoring organizations also 
checked education officials in 
Binghamton to determine if there 
was interest in providing instruc- 
tors and classroom facilities. Cecil 
C. Tyrrell, president of Broome 
Tech, was among the educators 
contacted, and he pledged his 
school’s support. Mr. Tyrrell agreed 
to make instructors and class- 
rooms available as part of the 
college’s evening extension pro- 


gram. 


URTHER discussions, with. 


Broome Tech officials taking a 
leading role, led to the develop- 
ment of the unique features of 
the training program. These fea- 
turs were: 
® The decision to seek out the 
students in the Negro com- 
munity, rather than announce 
a program and wait for the 
students to volunteer for it. 
Coupled with this were plans 
to provide dounseling to en- 
courage the students, transpor- 
tation to make it easy for them 
to get to and from class, and, 
if necessary, babysitting ser- 
vices for those students with 
children. CORE undertook most 
of these responsibilities. 

® The decision to start the 
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training program at a level 


based on the present abilities 
of the students, rather than 
require the students to mea- 
sure up to any minimum en- 
trance requirements. 


@ A provision for modifying the 


program while it was under 
way, if the progress of the sty- 
dents made this desirable. This 
feature subsequently became 
valuable when the students 
began progressing much faster 
than originally anticipated. 


Additional instruction in office 


practices and the operation of 
office equipment was provided. 
® An arrangement with indus- 
trial members of the Chamber 
of Commerce to provide elec- 
tric typewriters on loan to the 
students without cost, so they 
could practice typing at home. 
Then CORE was sent into the 
Negro community to find poten- 
tial students. CORE’s interest in 
this phase of the program is ex- 
plained by Mrs. Bennett: “We felt 
that traditional vocational train- 
ing procedures for those no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the school 
system were not reaching the 
Negro, because there was no 
reason for the Negroes to believe 
that hiring practices had changed 


... We felt that an experimental | 


project of this sort could get to 
the heart of the problems of 
aspiration among the young peo- 
ple by convincing them that they 
could find opportunity in certain 
industries after the training was 
completed because of the joint 
sponsorship of the Chamber.” 
Meanwhile, members of the 
Chamber committee were visiting 
the personnel offices of members 


of the Industrial Council. It was 
these industries that hired most 
of the young women when their 
training had been completed. 
CORE found the students 
through contacts its members had 
in the Negro community and 
through the Inter-racial Associa- 
tion. An attempt was made to 
find a group of women with 
somewhat similar backgrounds 


form a cohesive training unit. 


CORE recruited a group of 
thirteen young women, ranging 
in age from eighteen to twenty- 
eight. All but three of them had 
been graduated from high school, 


-and aspirations, so they would 


and all but one had had at 


least some _ initial training in 
typing. The one thing all had in 
common was a desire to work 
in clerical positions. 

CORE prepared an outline of 
each prospective student's educa- 
tional background, aspirations 
and hours of free time. These out- 
lines were given to Broome Tech 


officials who used them to deter- 


_ mine the structure of the program. 


INALLY, a course of instruc- 

tion was decided upon, class- 
room space was reserved, and 
the students were notified to 
show up for their first class at 
7:30 P.M., October 6, 1964. 

“They took to it very well,” 
recalls Raymond Rogers, instruc- 
tor of accounting at Broome Tech, 
who provided most of the instruc- 
tion. “As a group they were tre- 
mendous—all were excellent stu- 
dents. | think if all of my classes 


were as cooperative and tried as 


hard as they did, teaching would 
be pure pleasure.” 
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Dr. Charles Wilson 


Mr. Rogers says that in line 
with the policy of altering the 


_course to fit the needs of the stu- 


dents, he “played it pretty much 
by ear. | let them set their own 
pace.” When it became apparent 
the students were progressing 
rapidly, Mr. Rogers adds, “! went 
into quite complicated tabulation, 
just to see if they could do it. 
They all caught onto it very well. 

“The thing that impressed me 
was that they were all perfec- 


tionists. They wouldn’t turn in. 


anything unless it was perfect, 
even if they had to do it over 


_and over again. And remember, 


most of these girls were working 
hard at full time jobs and had 
to rush home after work to pre- 


pare meals for the family before 


rushing back out to come to 
class,” Mr. Rogers says. 


ELPING Mr. Rogers with some 
classes was A. J. Kalbaugh, 


head of the college’s business 


department. 
Of the thirteen original stu- 
dents, one dropped out. Three 


others attended throughout the. 


program, but had too many ab- 


-sences because of illness and 
other reasons to be counted as 


having completed the course. 


Mrs. Shepard Bennett 


One of those who at the outset 
seemed least likely to finish was 
an eighteen-year-old girl who had 
moved to Binghamton from 
Georgia after completing the 
tenth grade. She had come North 
because her brother already 
lived in Binghamton and because 
she believed her educational and 
employment opportunities would 
be better. Unhappily, she found 
out that she could not go to a 
Binghamton public high school 


‘unless she could pay more than 


$300 a year as an out-of-State 
resident. This seemed to dash her 
hopes of getting training for an 
office job, so she went to work 
in a factory. Then along came 
CORE, looking for students. 

“1 was so glad—anyone would 
have to be stupid to let a chance 
like this go by,” she says. 

This girl, however, had never 
had any typing instruction at all 
and there was some doubt that 
she would be able to keep up 
with the rest of the class. The 
doubts turned out to be ground- 
less—she progressed to beyond 
forty words per minute within the 
first few weeks and made a good 
showing in other class work as 
well. 

“| just wanted somebody to 


Cecil C. Tyrrell 


give mea chance,” she says 
today. “I just wanted to show 
what | could do. | got a lot out of 
it and now | have a chance to go 
on and do what | really want to 
do.” | 

She has been hired by 1.B.M., 
and plans to continue in night 
school so she can earn a high 


school diploma. 


N all, six of the nine women 
who completed the program 
have been hired by |.B.M. Another 
has a job as a private secretary at 
Link Division of General Precision, 
Inc., and another was hired in a 
clerical position at New York State 
Electric and Gas Company. 

One of the girls remained with 
the employer she had _ before 
starting the course, Security Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. But in- 
stead of working as an elevator 
operator, she has taken the com- 
pany’s typing test, has passed it, 
and has been assigned to a 
clerical position. 

The officials of CORE, the 
Chamber _ of 
Broome Tech, who were respon- 


Commerce and 


sible for planning and carrying 
out the training program, feel 
their effort has been “an unquali- 
fied success.” 
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Floyd McKissick, National Director 267-6270 267-6272 


NEWS RELEASE 


For Immediate Release July 7; 1966 


Floyd B,. lh.cKissick, National Director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) today charged that the present controversy 
raging around the question of Black Power has been" twisted by 
kneves to make a trap fgr fools* , Our philosophy has been 
mis-interpreted to mean violence and racism, he saidg it is 
further proof that there remains in this Nation a malevolent 


Southern tradition that,even now,seeks to divide Black Americans 


into * good “and “bad” niggers. 


Historically, it was a convenient means of isolating and des- 
troying those who felt that slavery was both inhuman and immoral. 
It was the public rationale for the assassination of all the 


Nat Turners that dared to seek freedom for their people. 


For weeks CORE has been under similar attacks, springing, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from the same tradition. Our words 
have been twisted to mean violence and racism, Our aspirations 
have been described as the dreams of nihilists and haters. Our 
program has been ignored, our pest extinguished and our new sense 


of profound racial pride heckled and derided, 


It is singular thet Black Americans, in the midst of their own 
revolution, have been made the subject of a new kind of ridicule 
and hatred, emanating from our desire to do, at last, what the 
white community has always asked us to do -- grab our bootstraps, 


consolidate our political power and act in the framework of this 


democracy to change our own lives, 


-hORE= 
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Black Power July 7, 1966 


This is Black Power -- a concept as old as the first American 


immigrant who sought to share in the government of this land. 
As old as John Fitzgerald of Boston, hassachusetts, who built 2 
base of political power that placed his grandson in the White 


House. 


The emergence of Black Power as a Movement took place at the 

CORE convention in 1965 at Durham, North Carolina. The theme of 
that convention was: "The Black Ghetto--An Awakening Giant*, 
The pervasive pathology of the ghettos and the powerlessness of 
millions of Black Americans who inhabit them, brought into clear — 
perspective the need for a new phase of the Freedom Movement. 
Despite favorable legislation and anti-poverty programs, the 
condition of Black Americans -- in employment, in education, in 
housing and in the exerctse of those prerogatives which are 
inherent in citizenship--- was constantly deteriorating. The 
mandate was obvious. The.syndrome of powerlessness of Black 
Americans could only end by their own efforts; by harnessing 
the tremendous economic potential of the ghetto and by developing 
political movements that would fulfill the needs of its people. 


Black Power is no mere slogan. It is a movement dedicated to the 
exercise of American democracy in its highest tradition; it is 

a drive to meb&ilize the Black communities of this country in a 
monumental effort to remove the basic causes of allienation, 


frustration, deppair, low self-esteem and hopelessness, 


Black Power is not hatred; it is a means to bring the Black 


American into the covenant of brotherhood, 


Black Power is not Black Supremacy; it is a unified Black voice 


reflecting racial pride in the tradition of our heterogeneous 


nation. 


Black Power does not mean the exclusion of White Americans from 
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July 7; 1966 


the Negro revolution; it means the inclusion of all men ina 


common moral and political struggle. 


Black Power does not advocate violence; it advocates aggressive 


political and economic competition. 


Black Power will not start riots; instead, it seeks to change the 


environment from which riots erupt. 


Black Power is the instrument of people in the cross-road of 
change=--=- psychological, economic, political changee- which can 


result only in the freedom to develop themselves fully in every 


area of human activity. 


AN exeerptfrom a study called *Guidi4,,.,for Diocean Strategy in 
Northern Urban Areas” has this to say about black consciousness, 
"Tt does not mean black separatism or the Black lLuslim approach, 
It means @n honest recognition of the beauty of blackness and 
negritutude, and an understanding of African history; an awareness 
of Negro culture and history within the American heritage, and a 
dedicetion to help create a new society rather than welcome 
Negroes into first -class citizenship in the old. It is further 
understood that Negro contributions will be as fundamentally 


dimportant as white ones in the new creation”, 


Critics of the principle of Black Power seem to fall into three 


catégories. 


The obvious enemies of the Freedom ltovement, 

Those who seek to create conflicts within the movement in order 

to slow up or dissipate the rising tide of black consciousness, 
People of good will who have not yet given sufficient thought or 
gained an understanding of the mood of Black Americans; a mood 
responding to denials by the Federal government, rejection by the 
States and city and indifference on the part of the major society... 


“MORE- 
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July 7, 1966 


Black Americans must, therefore, themselves develop a new dynamism 
that will create and use new and innovative methods to secure 


equal status in every aspect of American life, 


Pitti iit tit iti 
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a __ Boston 
tile Clgith > 


teen 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY For further information 
373 BLUE HILL AVENUE Phyllis Ryan 
ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS Press Representative 
HI 5-94.58 734=7350 


June 21, 1965 
FOR RELEASE 


Mrs. Hicks is wrongs. It is she and not the Civil Rights Groups 
who are threatening to deprive Boston's school children of federal 
funds. Just as the governor of Mississippi and Alabama have re- 
fused to obey the naticnal policy of intergrated education, and 
thus to threaten their state with loss of federal funds, now Mrs. 
Hicks and the Boston School Committee, by rigidly maintaining a 


segregated: school system, threaten to do the same in Bostone 


ihe 


is > Fhe U ; 


\ May 6, 1966 


Miss Cynthia Scott 
Boston CORE 

373 Bluehill Avenue 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Cynthia: 


In answer to your letter of May 3rd, please be advised that 
Il fecently made up a new list of chapters and I'm sure that it 
will have to be revised before the National Convention in July. 
Today I am sending a copy of the list to all the chapt@ss across 
the country, in hopes that if they discover that we have the 
wrong information on our List, they then will forward to us the 
correct names and addresses, 


Let me briefly go into some of the chapters you have never 
heard from, 


Sommerset County CORE West Essex CORE 

399 Franklyn Bivd. Main P.O. Box 414 

Sommerset, N. J. East Orange, N.J. 

Ron Copeland Chmm, Peter Cole Chmm, 

New Haven CORE Ossining CORE Rockland Cty. 
154 Dixwell Ave. Buffalo CORE 

New Haven, Conn, Staten Island CORE 

Virginia Lewis Chmm. Queens CORE 


Long Island CORE 
Yonkers CORE 


Bob Curvin has. some : 
Above list we have heard from and 
question about Middlesex know to still exist. 


County CORE, 


All of the other chapters tha you have never heard from and 
that I don’t have listed above, we bbelieve are out of existance, : 
We know that the following ones are definitely no longer functioning§ 
Bridgeport Hartford Bronx West | 
LI. City Queens College L.I. Univer. 
Jersey City Waterbury 


if you would like to come into the office you would be more 
thag& welcome to do so, however, you might like to wait until we 
have recieved a few replies from chapters before you make that 
trip. I don't know if you recteved the new list before you sent 
this letter, however, I don't believe that you did, so maybe if 
you could go over that List you might find some of the names and 
addresses of new people. 


» 2 « 


Until 1 read your letter I didn't know that Boston CORE had a new 
chairman. How about letting me have a new list from Boston maybe | 
there are some more changes that we should have on our list. 


of the new list to Sue Rice for her general 
that will help her in answering your letter . 


I am sending a 
information and ma 
to her, | 


Morris County CORE is very upset over not being affiliated because 


of Bob's objection. Maybe some of the Regional people could investigate 


and find out what the story is. We keep getting calls from the press 
out in Morris County and they want to know if the chapter is an 
affiliated chapter of CORE and when they were affiliated. It seems 
that the chapter is doing something out there in the community abd 
the press would like to get any little pkece of news to rip them apart. 
It seems to me that the time has come when CORE must weed out the wheat 
from the schaft. We must disaffiliate all of these paper chapters and | 
begin to work with those chapters that are doing things to make a change. 
Maybe at the next RAC meeting some time will be allowed to talk about | 
what chapters are and aren't doing and then a reccomendation can come 
out of your group to Herb who inturn can take the chapters before the 
next NAC meeting and ask that they be disaffiliated, Maybe then we can . 
stop wasting money and stamps sending letters to people who don’t respond. 
Just food for thought. | 


Looking forward to hearing from you in the very near future. 


Rots of Ruck, 


Freedom, 


Fran Crayton 
Secretary 
Dept. Of Organization 


NATIONAL BOYO BCH ENLEY LIQUORS AND DELANO GRAPES 
MEMO #2 | 


. CENTERS AND SUPPORT ORGANIZATIONS 
f er/Jim Drake, Boyeott Coordinators 
fevelopments 


in the heart of the San Joaquin Valley, reports that there will 
m press conference of Mexican-American Political Association, 

NAAQ?P , ~<CIO Centrai Labor Council, Council for Civic Unity, Friends of 
SNQC  s@Pporting the boycott in Fresno. 


. ny community committees are being formed in California, To name some 
of tlle places: San Mateo, Stanford University, San Fernando Valley, San 
Jose, San Francisco, Marin County, Sacramento, Fresno, Bakersfield, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, OaklandBerkeley, Monterey, Santa Cruz, Martinez, 
Orinda. 


3. National CORE is giving a good deal of support to the boycott. CORE 
chapters around the country received a mailing from CORB*s National office 
urging them to become involved in the boycott in their home communities. 
SNCC is also giving a good deal of support to the boycott. Three SNCC 
workers are now "on loan™ to FWA on the boycott. Important boycott re- 
sponse has been received by ministers across the country. Two offices . 
might be particularly heipful to you if you want to find a way to reach 
church people in your areas: California Migrant Ministry; 1411 W. Olympic 
Bivd.: Suite 501: Los Angeles 90015 (this is the farm worker arm of the 
National Council of Churches); Lester Hunt: Bishop*s Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking: 1300 So. Wabash; Chicago, 111. 60605 (this is one of 
the Catholic organizations working with farm labor probimes..another is 
RNational Catholic Rural Life Conferences 1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW. 3 
Washington, D.C, Attn. Father James Vizzard, S.J.). Students for a 
Democratic Society has sent a special mailing to all chapters urging 
students to work in the boycott. If there is an SDS chapter in your 
community, the students ought to be able and willing to help man picket 
lines, make contacts, and so forth. Finally, an impact is beginning to 
be made in a number of AFL-CIO unions. The UAW, a number of building 
trades unions, Retail Workers and others have been very responsive to 
the strike. THE BOYCOTT IS NOW OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY WALTER REUTHER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED AUTO WORKERS, This should help you with local 


unions in your area, 


4. SOME IDBAS PROM BOYCOTT CENTERS: San Jose is printing the names of 
txxguax stores who remove Schenley products/Delano grapes from their 
shelves on the back of their leaflets and adding, “These stores are co-~ 
operating with the strikers in Delano....etc.". THIS IS, ACCORDING TO 
OUR LAWYERS, ILLEGAL AND IS NOT AUTHORIZED BY THE FARM WORKERS ASSOCIA} 
TION, ANY BOYCOTT CENTERS USING THIS TYPE OF INFORMATION SHOULD STOP 
DOING SO IMMEDIATELY. The reason for the illegality is that such signs 
imply that we are threatening stores that do not cooperate with a gen- 
eral consumer boycott. SUCH A BOYCOTT IS A VIOLATION OF THE LAW, WE 
HAVE ASKED ALL SUPPORT COMMITTEES TO STOP THIS KIND OF ACTIVITY. WE 
STATE HERE THAT ANY SUCH ACTIVITY IS ENGAGED IN WITHOUT THE PERMISSICN 
AND/OR KNOWLEDGE OF THE NATIONAL FARM WORKERS ASSOCIATION, FOR ANY 
QUESTIONS REGARDING THIS, REFER TO THE MOVEMENT BOYCOTT SUPPLEMENT WHICH 
EXPLICITLY SAYS NO FORMS OF COGRCION MAY BE USED IN THE BOYCOrY. 


SCAB_GRAPBS --- GROWERS AND BRANDS 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 


DAN TUDOR & SONS 
(Delano) 

PANDOL & SCNS 
(Delano) 

(Delano) 
SONORINT BROS. 
(Delano) 

ANTON CARATAN 
(Delano) 

M. CARATAN, INC. 
(Delano) 

CAMERON BRCTHERS 
(Porterville) 
L.C. VAN HCUTEN 
(Delano) 

BRUNO DISPCTO CO, 
(Delano) 

MARLIN BROS, 
(Delano) 

MARKO ZANINOVIGI 
(Delano) 
TRI-VALLEY GROWERS 
LOGRECCO BROS. 
(Delano) 

BIANCO FRUIT COP. 
(Delano) 

MORRIS FRUIT CO, 
(Fresno) 


~.. KENNETH KOVACEVICH 


elano, Earlimart) 
Merk DULCICH & SONS 
(Earlimart) 


LOUES CARIC & SONS 
(Delano) 


MISSAKIAN FRUIT CO, 
(Delano) 

MOSE P. MOSESIAN 
(Delano) 

MARKO SANINOVICH 


V. ZANINOVICH & SONS 
(Delano) 

LAMANUZZI & PANATELO 
(Frsno) 

VINELAND PACKING COQ, 
(Reedly) 

A & N ZANINOVICH 
(Delano) 

JOHN PAGLIARULC 
(Delano) 

DI GIORGIO FRUIT CO. 


. 
_ 


GENE RADOVICH & SONS 
(Delano) 

COZUMBINE VINEYARDS 
(Delano) 


“PRANK oA, EUCIGH CO. 


(Delano) 

P.J. DIVIZIGi FRUIT 
(Ducor) 

GRORGE j. _ OVE 


(Delano) > 


IRVING GOLDBERG & SONS 
(Bakersfield, Delano) 
D. M. STEELE & SON 
(Dedano) 

GEORGE LUCAS & SONS 
(Delano) 

ANTONE ZANINOV=ICH 
(Earlimart, Detano) 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCE 
(Los Angeles) 

S ETRAK IAN 

GUIMARRA 

ELNCO 

MENDELSON & ZELLER 
NICK BUZANICH 

JACK RADOVICH 

JOHN GUTUNICGH 

MARTIN GUTUNICH 
TUDOR & BUSCA 
SANDRINI BROS. 
CESARE & SONS 

OLIVA DULCICGH 
JASMINE VINEYARD 
STEVE PAVICH 

CHILDS BROTHERS 


BRAND NAMES 
ARA 

ALL-AMERICAN 

ALITA 

ANTONE'S QUALITY 
BETTERTEST | TROCHA 
BLUE FLAG TUDOR 
BLUE RIVER TUXEDO PARK 
BCNOH IL VBZ 
BOUQUET VINES BEST 
CAMELOT VRKO 
TRI-VALLEY —§ VINLAND 


TREASURE ZORA 


CAMELOT 
CARIC 
CASHMERE 
COLUMB INE 


DELANO KING 
DEL-VIN 
DIAMONDS 
ae net 


- ELMCO 


ELTORO 
FLAMINGO 
GEE JAY 
HIGi LAND 
HON3°BEE 
HI STYtE 
JINOY 
JOVTSTA 
I-NNEY JR. 
L BAR L 
LOUIS IV 
nf 


MZ THOMAS 
MARLIN -_— HERITAGE 
me SWEET 
MOTIER CLUSTER 
MOSES | 
MARY JO 

MID STATE 
MR .KK 

NEW YORKER 
PBI 

PIA 
PROSPERITY 
RADOVITCH 
RENNIE BOY 
RODES 

ROXIE 

ROYAL K 
ROYALDELANO 
SALL N ANN 
SILVER KING © 
SILVER KNIGIT 
SIERRA MOON 
SOUVENIER 
SCOTSMAN 
SPRINGTIME 
STEADY 

SUNVIEW 
SULERSWEZT 
SUNTEST 

W STZRLE 

TABLE ("EN 
THREE BRO "RS 


Went to pier 29 terminal, where sbout 20 pickets had shown up, 
given about 2 half-houres notice. As it was after 8 P.M., the men were 
already at work. Two stacks of Deleno-grown grapes were in the termin- 
al (about 15C cretes§, having been unleaded during the day from a pig- 
ay~beck. Hoggrapes were lightered over from New Jersey last evening. 

Spoke to several longshoremen, all of whom eventually refer~ 
red me to the union's manager at the terminal. He explaiijed thet light- 
nee eve milented only afte 6 7.0. ont fore 6:30 B.M., when the pro- 
duce buyers arrive. All boxcars | vy ILA menbere and stack- 
ed in the terminal. OGnee they are bought, longshoremen or teamsters, he 
wasn't clear on this, load them onto trucks. Any trucks that come in du» 
ing the dey, after the sale,’are unloaded by longsheremsn and held for 
sale the next morning. Thus even the teamsters érivers of trucks could help 
as tn Catedine ended Uns not be seit until the next morn- 


ing. 


He also told me that Seotee is consignee of the grapes until 
they are sold, and he “orders over" frou New Jeracy those boxears to be 
unloaded. Tuas Seotte, as consigue, knew vaieh cars are where, ent could, 
in effect, be his om spy. Shey, as union officials, could order his men 
not to unload. 


MEMO #2 


NATIONAL BOYCOTT OF SCHENLEY LIQUORS AND DELANO GRAPES 


0: Boycott ters 
From: Mike Mi Lier and Jim Drake, Boycott Coordinators 
RE: Boycott progress 


1. In order to identify this a a DELANO GRAPE PRODUCT BOYCOTT the headquarters has been 
shifted from San Francisco to Delano. Address coprespondence to Boycott Central, Box 894, 
Delano, California. Phone number is .725-0751 and you may call collect if such call will 
definitely lead to decreased consumption of Delano grapes and Schenley's products. | 


WE ARE IN DESPERATE NEED CF UP TO DATE NEWS. We must keep press informed. ‘Send reports 
at least. twice a week, with clippings and photographs re: success of tle boycott. With 
news of such calibre that it should get instant coverage send a wire. | 


2. MAUL COPIES OF YOUR LEAFLETS AND OTHER PRINTED MATERIAL WHICH GOES OUT TO THE PUBLIC. 
We want to kee» steady check on leaflets to be certain of the legality of the boycott. 
Remenber, this is an informational boycott aimed at consumers, asking them not to buy 
the products. It in no way is a boycott of any stores selling such products. ) 


3. Those’ of you in major cities should check the AUCTIOi! CENTERS where grapes which have 
not been desiznated for specific chain store cold storage will be sold. You can best. 
identify these auction centers by calling the U.S. Dept. of Agric. Market News Service in 
your city. Opce you find the location of th grape auction, work on the buyers. Enclosed 
list of "fair growers" (not struck) can be used to encourage buyers to be selective. If 
necessary use picketts te inform buyers. Maybe in some cases you could pickett humes of 
certain buyers. | era 
E_ery boycott comiittee in major cities should request the Dept. of Agric. in your city 

to put you on their daily mailing list of Market News releases. 


4, Some of you may havenow stimulated com iuittees in new cities or neighborhoods. These 
committees should be on our mailing list. Be certain we h.ve names and addresses of all 
boycott chairmen. If you know of additional committees see to it that they get in touch 
with this office. Furthermore, be imaginative in cetting new communitxyes to start boycett 
committees. Pee 


5. Work on publicity of the boycott. let the news service do the work for you, Feed. them 
press releases, etc. 


6. SOME NEWS FROM DELAJO AND ELSEWHERE: Picketting in Oakland and Berkeley convinced the 
largest chain liquor store there to remove Schneleys. In L.A. vicketts joined by Steve 
Allen, L,A. chairman of the boycott, moved several large grocéries to immediately cut out 
Delano Grapes from their orders. One store put a sign in window: "We dont sell Delano 
Grapes." Read Newsweek, Dec. 27th issue for more national news of boycott. In NYC CORE 
and SNCC’ met with Schenley executives. Result: Schenley seemed worried but unwilling to 
mcet with unions here. In Washington D.C. Safeway, picketted by impressive groups of 
community leaders, will not budge. On the line in Washington D.C., Father Saladini, NFWA 
lovyyist and Msgr. Vizard. Bob Solodow, NFWA staff, now has office in Washington fron 
which to coordinate Eastern Boycott. Phone him at: (202) 393-5581, Ex. 37 er (202) 
352-9527. From Chicago the large Spanish speaking community is beginning to learn of 

la huelga. The word there is: no tome Schenleys. Here, in Delano, picketting contimues 
daily. DI Giorgio, Mr. Agribusiness, has been fighting through the courts to get our picketts 
off the S.F. docks where longshoremen have refused to cross pickett lines. Walter Reuther 
stopped inDelano Dec. 16th and pledged $5,000 per month for the durationof the strike. The 
money is:split evenly between NFWA and AWOC. Today, Christmas eve, picketits are on the 
job, 150 stwong, looking for strikebreakers. Yesterday friends of farm workers in L.&A. 
sent us 400 turkeys. BBYLLETIN: CALIF. COMMITTEES, Check Purity stores. They claim they are 
not selling any more Delano grapes. 4 

In all this time of increased suppert, we cannot think all is well. Day before yesterday 
the four year old child of one of the strikers died of pnewmonia. The volunteer doctor fron 
San Francisoo found about it too late. 


Viva la causa! Jim Drake —Mike Miller 
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a 
FIRM BRANDS 
Felix Costa & Son Costa Spec 
Rt. 4, Box 164-A Non-Stop 
Logi, Calif. Toppak 
Cove Valley Packers QCrange Circle 
Crange Cove, Calif. Metropolitan 
Full-0-L 


Couture Farms 
Rt: 3, Box 4221. Carver 
Rd., Modesto, Calif. 


Crown Fruit Co. 
Box L409, Lodi, Caiirt, 


Cubre bros. 
O145 W. Herndon 
rresno, Culif. 
7 also 
1113 W. Sen Madele 


Jake Dalalian 
6592 BE. Kings Canyon 
canger, Calif. 


D'Arrigo Bros. 
766 W.tiarket St. 
Poa ok U 5G 
ealinas, Calif. 

also 
P.0. Box 369 
Reedley, Czlif. 


rit. 


Trank Deambrogio 
reve BOX 101 
Cucamonga, Calif. 


Dofflemyer Corp 
1663 N. Spruce 
Exeter, Calif. 


Mas 


9.L. Douglass 
P.O. Box 4 
Exeter, Cilif. 


John R. Drieger 
ive tr Ut. 
Reedley, Clif. 


Dumont: Packing Co. 
949 EB, Main St. 
stockton, Calif: 


Bast-Side Fruit Grwrs. 
PO Box 4Cl 
Logi, .Celif. 


Bawards Packing Co. 
P.O. Box 2C°54 
Fresno, Culif. 


Bknoian & h.acDonald PKG. 
10463 So. Del Rey Ave. 
Selma, Calif. 


Orange Cove 
Robert Golden 
Dawn, Prince 


C 
pea Foam 


Crown's Best 


Cubreée,: PAM. 


Firebird 


Andyboy 
Pageboy 
Carousel 
Specialpack 


Deambrogio 
Cucamonga 


Rose Villa 
Bast Bound 
Porti to. Port 


Redskin 
Hi-Regard 
Hi-Teste 
Regatta 


What's In.iIt 


Dumont 
Collina 


Pc la-Kiss 
Rast-Side 


Bakar 


King sSolly 


B-Mac 
B& M 


FIRM BRANDS 
Srenorn Fruit Co. Bikhorn 


r.0.. Box 755 
iedi, Calif. 


Ethridge Facking Co. 
P.C. Box 745 
Dinuba, Calif. 


Mxeter Fruit Agsn. 
P.C. Box 196 
Exeter, Calif. 


Exeter Grape Growers 
P.O. Box: 425 
Rxeter, Calif. 


Exeter Vineyards Assn. 
3rd & Santa Fe tracks 
Exeter, Crlif. 


Federal Fruit. Dist. 
P.O. Box 646 
Fresno, Calif. 


Rs Forteza < Sons 
1663C E. South Ave. 
Far liar, Celits 


Rancho Fortuna 
P.O. Box 54é 
McTarland, Calif. 


Fowler Packing Co. 
P.O. Box: 267 
Fowler, Calif. 


Prreedman & Co., David 
Plo. Box 561 
Thermal, Calif. 


Fresno: State College 
Fresno, Calif. 


r 


= 


uit: Basket Pg..Co. 


Ota & e 


Fruitful Valley Farms 
Pit, . Box. 365 
Dinuba, Calif. 


Leo Gagosian 
Tamont, Calif, 


Garino 
iL, BOR 137 A 
eee bs 


JOS 
Rt. 
Ripon, 

George bros., Inc. 

P.O. -Box-2215 

pultana, Calif. 


Girazian Fruit: Co. 
39400 Clarkson 
Kinesburge, Cuidit. 


Mr. True, Can- 
Dee, Ethridge 
Brand | 


Lone Eagle 

Gold Rush 
Pursuit,Setter, 
Silver Clip- 
per 


Arropak,. 
Kmperor City 
Quartet 


Western Sky 
Sierra Sky 
Valley Sky 


Federal, Blu- 
Yan, Mirador, 
Red-Fan 


Table. Fruit 
Seven Star 
| art Bae a 


Diana 


Sam sons 
Den Ken 


Ircephy,Dafco, 
Silver ¢iip- 
per, Lionel 


Fresno State 


Harvest Fride 


T 
20702 EB. Jefferson Ave.County Treat 


Frivittful Val- 
ley,] ruitful 
Tarms 


iiing Leo 


Gerino's 
opefial 


DW anky 5 Vine 
Eili, Buy 
George, three 
G's 


Mel-Rox 
King Top 
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Southern 


Fred L. $huttlesworth 


Vice-Presidents 


Bishop Charles F. Golden 
Modjeska M. Simkins 


Jessie P. Guzman 


Dorcas Ruthenburg 


Assistant Secretary 
Clarice Campbell 


Robert Analavage 


James A. Dombrowski 
Dennisse Espina 
Frank Fletcher 

Nessa Goatley 

Wm. Howard Melish 


Carol Stevens 


Conference Educational Fund, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


3210 WEST BROADWAY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 40211 © Area Code 502 774-333 


JUL 5 


July 2, 1966 
Dear Friends: 

We enclese a cepy ef a letter frem Sinclair 
Refining Ceo. regarding Willie Blue, fermerly ef 
Charlesten, Miss. 

He has net enly used our credit card witheut 
autherizatien. He left our staff and disappeared 
with an autemebile and mere than $200 in cash that 
belenged te the erganizatien. 

We theught that yeu sheuld be alerted abeut this 
man, and that yeu might especially wish te alert 
yeur Seuthern effice abeut him. 


Cerdially yeurs, 


(0 Brae 


Carl Braden 
CB; st Executive Directer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS Virginia North Carolina 


btn | The Rev. Raymond E Musser Dean Grady D. Davis 
Alabama Samuel Newman, M.D. The Rev. W. W. Finlator 
John Beecher Seon Prof. J. S. Himes 
Diane Bevel West Virginia E. R. Merrick 
Dr. G. Murray Branch Mrs. William G. Gehri Dr. Oscar K. Rice 
Jessie P. Guzman Dr. James L. Hupp Dr. W. Carson Ryan 
Dr. Everett MacNair . E. L. James, Sr. The Rev. Robert E. Seymour 
E. D. Nixon Dr. William J. L. Wallace Dr. A. O. Steele 
The Rev. T. Y. Rogers, Jr. Gertrude Weil 
The Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth 
Oklahoma 
ocooconag’ sini Dr. Arthur N. Bragg 
ovis L. Redding Mrs. Louis B. Fritts 
Donald Stephens ADVISORY COMMITTEE Dr. J. Rud Nielsen 
District of Columbia Alabama South Carolina 
Bishop Henry C. Bunton Starence E.)Crpyton Prof. Charles F. Nesbitt 
atin Wi Mole Dr. A. M. Freeman 
Alfred Maund Dorothy M. Lobman Tennessee 
: ; F. 
Florida ; — ana 
John M. Coe W. A. Robinson : Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Evans 
The Rev. James Hudson Meters . | The Rev. Frank R. Gordon 
The Rev. C. K. Steele 4 Wiek -p Mr. and Mrs. John R. Knight 
The Rev. James A. Zellner | Rabbi Herbert E. Drooz The Rey. Robert C. Palmer 
Georgia Bp a oe Towns 
Julian Bond E cose aptegigecy Pas Seay _ Frank Couneil 
harry Boyie : C. Herbert Marshall, M.D., 2nd | ) Rabbi Floyd - Saunt 
reed ee Flarida 8 on — Mrs. Gayle Spann 
; arter Wesle 
Slater King | Prof. G. G. Becknell Dr. O. M os 
Dr. Herbert Shapiro Edward Guy Francis 
The Rev. C. T. Vivian | Joel D. Hunter ; Virginia 
Estelle Wyckoff — oS. The Rev. p= om Irvin The Rev. James H. Curtis 
Dr. Oscar  e- Edgar S. Fraley 
Kentucky ae Peter H. Robinson_ 3 | “De, Ruth ‘McNett 
The Rev. William H. Bell © | Clifford A. Straus : ° Lawrence E. Paxton, D.D.S. 
Dr. Jack McMichael The Rev. Robert H. Wilson W. H. Sanger 
Dr.. Marion Pearsall ‘ Géorgia - - mo | Dr. Carl C. Taylor 


Dorcas Ruthenburg Virginia Withers 


Dr. Lewis S. C. Smythe Frank W. Spencer 


West Virginia 


Bishop C. Ewbank Tucker Kentucky. ) ; oe 
Louisiana | Dean Julia F. Allen 06g bicerges — 
J. N.-Blankenship - a oes Prof. Alfred M. Wolfson | r. Lerane mm. taylor 
al Be Deekentiae Louisiana 
; Mrs. Paul A. Blanchard MEDICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
~<y wel ag: ) Rabbi Julian B. Feibelman Alobe 
Jack Peebles : GoamG 
Frederick Rhodes, M.D. — Allen. os . : : ny H. oe M.D. 
Benjamin E. Smith a: ' . C. Stewart, M.D. 
Anderson Washington, Jr. Dr. Walter E. Hager pea’ 


Sidney Hollander 
Maryland Mrs. John O. Neustadt Emmett McLoughlin 
, Mrs. Victor P. Noyes 


Bishop Edgar As Love Missour} 
Mississippi ge vor " isle : Park J. White, M.D. 

r. Oliver C. Cox 

ood Borkiay : North Carolina 

rice Campbell Nal Mexico 7 

James C. Gilliam Witter B L. W. Upperman, M.D. 
itter Bynner 

esr taal es King Mrs. Arthur Musgrave Oklahoma 

Buford W. Posey The Rev. J. Paul Stevens Gertrude Nielsen, M.D. 


North Carolina 
E. Gaine Cannon, M.D. 
Willson Whitman 


Oklahoma 


Corinne Breeding 


South Carolina 
Modjeska M. Simkins 


Tennessee 
7 Bishop Charles F. Golden 
Edward Hamlett 
J. R. Rutter 


Texas 
The Rev. Sherwood Davis 


Ola #10-839-092-7 


3210 Wes Conference Bducational Pund, Ine. 


Attn: Mr. Carl Braden 


$208.15 


Balanee: 
Dear Mr. Sraden: 


We have received your correspondence cones . the 

wae af Ge af yale ateakt aoe eee eee 39-092-7. 
We now have accounted for five credit cards and the only one 
left is now in Willy Blew's possession. 


Enclosed find 


ting a dalanse of $2 
i iL « These charges 
vin ane eine ee 


Purchases made by Willy Blew after May 13 1966, total $34.60. 
These charges were incurred on five tickets and have 
been retained in this office for investigation. 


If you have any information leading to the whereabouts of 
Me. Blew, please contact this office immediately. 


Enclosed ie our return envelope for your convenience in for- 
warding any information you have. 


of tiLTT Ge in Vilte ae tale aw 
eS ees OS 2 ee eee 


Yours very truly, 


CREDI? CARD DEPARTMENT 


JDCzech/ejp 
Ene. 


BRONX CHAPTER 


wGRESs 


<& < Ze 


»~ CORE 


Concress OF Raciat EaQuatity 


Jf ws “oe | ° 
(ye ‘ab 1301 BOSTON ROAD, BRONX 56, N.Y. ® LU 9-8409 


.¢& 


2, = 
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April 21, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Callender 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Dear Herb: 


Attached is a copy of our proposal to the ew Board re- 
questing funds, 


We trust your discretion as to who reads it. 


Yours pe tee WIPE, 


Solomon <blr—). AV 


SH :mh Chairman 


on ease \ | 
i Sc. Pag tigt ok ee \¢ Go By « ‘ud Ss oh SA LS O° 


thin sine CC. the epecel ie to establish « Beighborkseé Recre- 
ation and Training Center in the Merrisania seetion of the Seuth- 


posers living in 


265 Sersee 


im the Beenie Sehool] 


tions of poor poem 
addiction are 


is of the 
ghborhood necbaublon 


As Immodiote 


le Provide aetivities which will involve the me ye people in 
an effert to lower the nee for s viclenss. 
2. Establish contact with "na rd-to-reach® youth as a first 


step toward rehabilitation. 
Se Provide jobe for neighborhood youth. 


B. Long Range 
1. Seek out and develop local youth leaders, through whem 
direct contact with the “hard-te-reach" youth can be 
maintained. 
2. Provide training in subjects which will better qualify 
the youth to suceessfully cope with the responsibility 
of every day existence and enplo: * 
3. Make =o aware of their civie responsibilities, 
righte privileges. 
4. Develop in the youth a sense of pride of belonging and 
instill in them a desire for self-improvement. 


Seope and Content 
The Heizhborheod Recreation and Training Center program will spe- 
eifieally be directed at immediate and pressing problems of the 
target area youth, The Center will foeus on youth neighborhood 
a marae and guidance, This procram will bring together, 
er the direct supervision of the Project Direeter, the serv~ 
iees of zuidanee counselors who will help young people overcomes 
pressing problems and make use of existing community resourees; 
youth organizers who will help groups of J people in the 
@rea organize to participate in the activities provided by this 
programs 
The Neighborhood Recreational ané Training Center willis 


1. Provide recreational facilities for neighborhood youth. 
 2e Help organise youth in area for participation in community 
activities, : 

3. Work in elose Junction as far as possible with all serv- 
ises exist in the neighborhood, 

4. Provide services in training, counseling and job placement 
to neighborhood youth. : 

5e Depend on the participation of the youth in planning, devel- 
opment and ecndust of the programe 


As a first order of tusiness, the Neighborhood Recreation and 
Training Center will initiate a program designed to establish (or 
. expand) continuing contact and dialogue with the youth of the area. 
This area will be divided into ten subedivisions or neighborhoods, 
uging the Neighborhood Center as a home base of operation, neigh- 
borhoed youth organizer aides will fan out into each of the ten 
sub-divisions. will be the vital link in the pipeline between 
the residents anc the Neighborhood fecreation and Training Center. 


Local i oung people who live in the area will be hired as 
youth organizer aides, we, Mgr sng veen doing volunteer work for our 
organization in that capacity for a number of months. 


a6 
PLS ea eRe E Toren mmrenteeRPeeNENUREEmnEe —oereeenen eee 


other methods will be used to inform 
Various teshniques have been sue~- 


ons. This sethod 
been responsible for tg 
. Imandreds and Imndreds of young ooo oo 
a@ulte alike at ra effair. Onee this initial contest dey 
the youth organiser will be able to involve these young peopl 
(and their perents as volunteer supervisors) in the other apbieitses 


trained in youth organization will direct 
supervise five aides. The coordinaters 
repmayice 9 ee cae and foi pw baeck=- 


up resour the aides 
tne they develep) to involve the community jee th in programe 


In —. ve the mnauneruana youth Meme mpigie program will provide 
the feedback eation and Training Center of 
individual ~wentinaa » and of "aa on’ oaineas unrest and tension among the 
youth in given sabedivision. It will also provide an cutiet 
for — ion about invol venent in this Center's aetivities and ) 


The reereation unit will te composed of one supervisor, two assistant 
ro ng gh ten aides. This program will be fooused toward 
ping to reduee the potential for street violence among the youth 
of this area, by providing them aetivities, This phan is simple 
ané direst. Past experiense has shown that young e@ who are ¢on- 
stantly involved in constructive activities very do not have 
the time or the desire to involve themselves in destructive activi- 
ties. This program will be especially important in the —e sume 
mer months, a8 a significant change has been observed our wor- 
kers in the attitudes of many community people, are def- 
inite signs of tension and frustration in t area, at a level far 
above that whieh existed during end immediately following the "riots" 
in Harlem in 1964, and Watts in 1965. The Neichborhood Recreation 


and Training Center, Rage) yo 


youth could 6 

and social cam ioms, among other things. 
fhe activities provided for in this program may be as simple as 

table tennis or pocket billiards. may be as involved as a 

basketball or baseball tournament, or « traek and field day. in 
any event, they will be activities which will have great 
to young people, and will acco=zplish the immediate objeetive of 
taking them off the street corners, and sminteining 
eontact piggies oes onl the Neighborhood Youth 3 
will also secon he S emaideies goals of 

ing velacsenuiae vor the neighborhood youth, 

in particular. Many young people will be involved in organized 
activities for the first time, They will begin to realise the 
importance of teamwork end cooperation, and will develep pride 
and « sense of belonging. This is the first, and most improtant 
step in the development of the self-help concept. 


While involved in these basis aetivities with the young peopl 
the recreation aides will cet to know each one on an indivi 
basis. As the program develops, the aides will be able to in- 
terest many young people in the more educational and beneficial 
activities of the Trai Progrem. ‘they will also be able to 
suczgest changes and additions to the program as the need arises. 


The Recreation Aides will be specifically responsible for organ~ 
izing all athletic projeets and supervising praetice and compe- 
tition sessions. They will help supervise the youth at all social 
functions and block parties, or at any special event. One of the 
most important responsibilities will be to give assistance to the 
young people in solving minor problers which may exist on an in- 


Gividuel besis, or refer these cases to supervisors when necessary. 


The sctivities provided for in the Recreation Prozram aret basket- 
ball, softball Rage ee swimminc, track and field, table tennis, 
pocket bill ames, motion pictures, block parties, social 
functions and fie. trips. Other activities may be added as the 
youth make their desires known. 


Training Program 


The Heizhborhood Recreational and Training Center will provide a 
program directed at preparing young pecple to suceessfully scope 


with the responsibilities cf every day living and future employment. 


The goals of this program are? 


le To improve the general appearance of young people by conduct- 
ing classes in grooming, sewing end hygiene, 


* 


2. To stimlate their erensivenses end imagination by conduct- 
2 ethnic Gunes ne conde ethnie drumming. 


can wear. 
whieh will result from this pe Pen hn Gl 


Se exit alse bo oun to pursue other areas of 
they had previously felt were out of their reach. 


The Training ! Unit will be composed of an instructor-scer- 
dinator, ten instructors and four aides. One aide will be assigned 
te each instructer during any given class. There will be four 

classes conducted at the same time, for b scien of one hour each, 


program. 
be both sretaasi anak and non-professional Pe. on the pe wild 
they teach. Local indigenous people ili be employed as instruetors 
whenever possible, and as aides in all cases. 


Appropriate changes in class size, teaching methods, subject matter, 
ete. can be a at the discretion of” the inatruetor-coordinater. 


pe Neighborhood Training and Reereation Center will direst itself to 
oyment needs of the area youth. young people are seek- 
can employment, the Center will work toward seguring employment. 
Where there is need for job training to upgrade skills, the Center 
will work toward seeing that these services are provided when | 
sible. Where there may be obstacles which prevent the fulfill 
of these needs within Center, a referral service to other agencies 
will be provided so as to fully utilize the commnity resources. ) 
The youth ser aides in the course of their econ be able 
to reach individuals whe have specific ary ay em 

individuals will be seen by a manpower aide 


fhe 
oblene. thes ce 


\< ‘ 


employment counseler in the Center who will interview them and 
arrange for apprepriate referrals. Follow up of referrals te 
job training and employment programs will be an integral part 
of the manpower aides’ funetion. 


The Manpower Prezram of the Center will also provide epportuni- 
ties for workers to diseuss job and training problems in group 
meetings and informal sessions. 


Phe Youth Guidance Unit will be composed of one supervisor, three 
youth workers and four youth aides. ‘Services will be focused toward 
helping young people cope with both emergency situations which fre- 


quently arise, as well as the more prong complex and stress- 
ful situations, Youth workers will be available for emerg help 
on a "walk-in" basis to the neighborhood residents. “he Nei re 


hood Recreation and Training Center, therefore, would be the place 
where a young person may turn for guidanee and help with whatever 
problems, small or large, that are of coneern to hi The help 
thet is provided may be as simple as assistance in writing a letter 
to an employer, or more complex such as helping a pregnant unmarried 
girl to secure appropriate service. 


Im som cases on-the-spot advice and guidance may be sufficient. 
In others giving information as to where nesded services can be 
obtained may be all that is required. In many cases the individual 
must be helped to deal with the bottleneeks or "red tape" and may 
need encouragement and support of both the professional and non- 
professional staff, 


The youth organiser aides will also bring to the attention of the 
youth workers, through direct referral, individuals who need helps 
In addition to providing direct services, youth workers will refer 
indivicuals to apprepriate existing services or agencies where ad- 
Gitional resources are needed, and will fcliew up with the indivi- 
dual utilizing these rescourees,. 


Consistent with che basic approach of the Neighborhood Kecreation 
and Training Center, the work of the youth workers will alec be 

characterised by an aggressive “reach out" approach where the 
youth cannot come to the Center. Direct services and inforszation 
can be provided in the young pergon's home when and if necessary. 


As the youth workers come to know the youns people, they will be 
viewed as accessible and available to discuss any personal difficul- 
ties. the four youth aides, residents of the neighborhood, will 

assist the youth workers. 


a Pe 


The employment of indigenous nonm-professionals in the conduct of 
the prosram represents a oe ee eee = eee , 
and a significant step forward in bridging between the 
appropriate resources and an becuhude Gat’ tebe 2 ividuals whe are 


in need ef services but who are, for a variety of reasons, alien- 
ated from the utilization of these services. 


In order that nom-professionals function in an effective 
cient and meaningful way, a specific trainin, evaavem G24’ 
neces: aryes Por a program of this size to achieve ite goals, a 
training program over and above the usual in-service training 
that is expected to take places in an azency is an essential ele~ 


ment. | 


A treining program necessarily includes contimiocus weekly staff 
meetings, in-service workshops, seminars and on=- ‘job supervi- 
sion of the aides by the trained professional. non-professional 
will need to sequire a especifie set of skille and techniques in 
individual and group interviews, resord keeping, planning and con- 
dueting group meetings, knowledge of forms and proceedures and ways 
of helping young people deal with "red tape". He will also neod 

te ecquire techniques in assisting individuals in making applica- 
tions and filling out forme required by commnity agencies. Deown- 
to-earth teaching, tailored to the life style of the : gina 
ie required in such a training prosram. Special techniques are 
necessarye 


At the same time supervisory and training resources must be avail- 
— oO pag profeasional in the development of his own knowledge 
+f 


Experiense hag shown that job responsibility and daily functioning 
of the key professional seteff may preclude availability of time to 
give thoughtful consideration to the development of a meaningful 
staff training program. This would be espegially true for a train- 
ing program for the non-professional. <A training program which is 
essential to the ixmplementation of the program that is contemplated 
here mast be anhertahen » Fy highly specialised person whose expe- 
= and knowledge can exploited and whose major sekill is in 
his are@e 


Therefore, it is proposed that the staff training program be con- 
dueted by a training coordinator who would also be available to the 


professional staff as a rescuree person. 


»@- 
Sumeary 

In general, the Neighborhood Recreation and Training Center is 
envisioned as a store front at street level. This will previde 


easy access, awareness of its existence and an invitation to 
frequent use. In other words, visibility. In the first sta 
of the program, the Center will establish a relationship wi 
the youth of the target area as it carries out ite on as 
a direet service operation. In su uent st: > it is ene 
visioned that as the youth gain confi in the Center and 
are ence eG tc see the Center as theirs, they will fully use 
ite factlities for their own benefit and self-i te 

Other program activities not yet included in this first preposal 
will be stimleted by the Center staff to meet probleme arisi; 
from the needs expressed the youth, but which require dires 
implementation by the staff. 


Timetable 


Hire Projeet Director 

Order Equipment x 

Sign Lease for Center 

Hire Neighborhood Service 

Staff anc initiate Steff xX <x 
Training Program 

Neighborhood Center Cperational x 

Evaluation Continuing 


Administra 


The Neighborhood Reereation and Training Center will be administered 
by an Executive Director whe will be a direet employee of the Sronx 
Community Self-Improvement Association and responsible to that bedy 
and its executive board listed below: 


Hane office Home Adéress 


James Porter President 1272 Webster Avenue, Sronx, HN. Y. 
Mexine Quander Vice-President 576 East 168 Street, Bronx, N.Y. 
Mabel Hurst Secretary 1506 Crotona Park East, Sronx, N.Y. 
Johnnie Hunt Treasurer 734 East 161 Street, Bronx, N.Y. 


Cond 


The Executive Director will be responsible for submitting monthly 
finareial and program reports to the New York Anti-Poverty Soard, 
He will have the responsibility of preparing all subsequent requests 
for grante based on community needs, which at present have not been 
provided for in this application. 


ey 
so that it will eontimue to be a ys 


combatting peverty in the comment ter. 


The ome naling caf will hire and rganizer bo Pr pe ~ rong er- 
ganizser a trained youth 2er w provide baekmup 
: | ie tanteaned neighborhood youth 


resources ang skills 

orzani zation He wil ash arog Boer Pm tee groups 
to improve themeelves through group activity. He will alao be re~- 
sponsible for developing, under the supervision of the Exeeutive 
Direetor, and with the assistance of the training coordinator, 


neighborhood dent 


youth leadership programs ard workshops for resi 
youll groups as gg emerge. 


The recreation supervisor will be responsible for organising and 
supervising all recreational activities. He will staff the recre- 
ation unit and be chief resource person in all matters related to 
special events. 


The inetructor-coordinator will be responsible for hiring, under 
the rte My of the Executive Director, all teachers and instruc- 
tors. He will also supervise the work of the instructors, and will 
have the responsibility of coordinatinz all classes, workshops and 
training sessions. He will alse be resporsibdie for ’ developing and 
experimenting with new training techniques, 


Youth Guidenge Supervisor 


The youth guidance supervisor will be responsible fcr supervising 


the youth guidanee service. ‘he supervisor will hire the youth wore 
kere and youth aides, and in consultation with the Diresteor and 
ho gern gaa will develop an in-service training program for 


Staff 2 C 


fhe staff training eoordinator would develop, in consultation with | 
the Executive Direetor and youth guidance supervisor, a staff train- 
img program. He would also be a resouree peracn for the prefessional 
etaff members. 
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The youth organizer aides will be reeruited from the resident 
youth population. They will be under the supervision of the 
professional staff. <All aides will be trained to interview in- 
dividuals, to convey information, to resord suggestions or com 
plaints, or to give other aseistance. ‘he aide will have cgen- 
eral understanding of all the services of the Center and en- 
courage the use cf services in addition to those for which they 
are responsible. 


d stant Reereation Supervisor < 


Bach assistant recreation supervisor will be direetly responsible 
to the recrestion supervisor, and will supervise the work of five 
recreation eides. They will be responsible to administrate the 
recreation program Geveloped by the recreation supervisor and make 
full use of the facilities made available for this program, 


Regreation Aides ~ Ten 


fhe recreation aides will be direetly responsible for the supervi- 
sion anc conduct of the younz people in their recreational activi- 
ties. they will algo be recruited from the resident youth popu- 

lation and will be under the supervision of the profegsicnal staff. 


Instructors - Seven 


The instruetors will te recruited from the resident population when- 
ever possible, ‘the instructors, therefore, will be somposed of both 
professionals and nom-professionals, ard will be under the super- 
vision of the instructor-coordinatcr. They will be responsible 

for preparing lesson plans, individual prozress reports and group 
progress reports. “hey will be responsible for the work of the 
instructor aides and will make suggestions to the inetructor-coor- 
dGinator abort the need for new classes or any change in curriculum. 


Instructor Aides =- Four 


The instructor aides will be reeruited from the resident youth pop= 
 wuletion. They will assist the instruetors in preparing equipment 
for lessons or training sessions ané will learn operstion of movie 
projectors, tape recorders, sound equipment, etc, They help super 
vise younc pecple during classes and when classes are not in session, 
will work under the supervision of the recreation supervisor, 


Manpower Aide 


The manpower aide will interview individuals around employnent needs 
and refer then to appropriate agencies. He will follow up on re- 
ferrals to job training and employnent programs, He will function 
as an apprentice employzent counselor. 


» jj « 


the youth workere will receive exten- 
on fro2z the fuidanee supervisor and 

perdi rr before he will be prepared to go inte 
the vista. we a8 anticipated thet the duties of the th worker 
will 2 = Ge range of activities which might include: serv- 
ieing 7 clases, referrals and requests for infor- 
mation, Listening to coneerns and preblex re explaining 

n making use of comamnity services, 1 
and veapaneiehtiaeee and availability of resourses, setting in mo~ 
tion preeedures to cover emergencies, vasic follow. up and encourage~ 
mont. 


Youth Aides - Four 


fhe youth aides will be recruited from the neighborhood youth pop- 
— on and will help the youth workers in carrying out their | 
O8~e 


BUDGET FOR CONSUMABLE ITEMS FOE 
: : — or wncttoons a 


200 Basketball Uniforms @ $4.50 each 
200 Softball Jersies @ $1.75 each 
200 Baseball Caps @ 74¢ each 
100 Softball Gloves @ $5.50 each 
30 Softball Bats @ 90¢ each : 
42 Dosen Tee Shirts @ $9.23 a dozen (block parties) 
10 Outdoor Basketballs @ $4.85 each ) 
4 Sete of Soxing Gloves @ $4.50 each 
36 Softballs @ $9.50 a dozen 
4 Sets of Protective Headgear (Boxing) @ $0.90 each 
2 Heavy Punching Bags (Sand) @ $17.90 each 
2 Li Purehing Bags @ $5.00 each 
4 Pairs of Protective Gloves (used with bags) @ $3.35 each 
S$ Ping-Ponzc Sets (Table not ineluded) @ $3. 
3 Ping-Ponc Tables @ $55.00 each 
100 Rubber Balls @ 167 


each 
6 Floor Mats (1°%x4'x68') @ $25.95 each 
3000 Gups of Ice Cream (block parties) @ 6¢ each 


Miseellaneous Games to stock reereation room (Monopoly,ete.) 
Miseellanecus Toys and Prises to give at block parties 
Pood, Paper Cups & Other Items (block parties) 
Records For Social Functions 
Miecellaneous Expenses 


TOTAL: $4499 .86 


neighborhood youth organising projeet, and a project desi ) 
announce the existence of the new Center, will involve between 4,000 and 
6,000 young people. The basketball and softball projesots will involve 
_ approximately 200 to 300 young people each. The other resrestional and 

- athletic activities can reach as many young people as can be informed of 
- their existence, There is sufficient reason to believe that no amount of 
equipment that we may purchase will ever be able to meet the needs of the 
program, onee the bloek parties have been conducted, 


~ Aqua-Tec Artiste Colors - Series No. 1 - three quarts each color @ $3.50 


Burnt sienna, burnt umber, indian red, mars black, mare yellow, raw umber, 
titanium, unbleached titenium, ultramarine blue, venetian red, yeliow 

ochre and raw sienna 
36 Quarts $ 126.00 


- Aque-Teo Artists Colors - Series Ho, 2 - three quarts each color @ $7.50 


Aliseran erimson, bocour blue, bvoeour green, bright red, cadmium yellow 
ight, cadmium yellow medium, cadmium yellow deep, hookers green deep and 
Ge of chromiuz opaque 


27 Quarts 202.50 


- Aqua-Tee Artists Colors - Series No. 3 - three quarts each color @ $10.00 


Cadmium orange, cadmium red light, cadmium red medium, cadmium red deep, 
eerulean blue, cobalt blue, hanse yellow licht and hansa yellow deep 


24 Quarts : 240200 
- Aqua-Tec Artists Colors - Series No. 4 - three quarts each color @ $13.00 


Bocour rec, becour rose red, bocour viclet, green gold 


22 Quarts 156 200 
- Friems Canvas Panels, 12°x16" - 200 @ 407 each 80200 
- Friems Canvas Panels, 20°x24" - 100 @ $1.00 each | 200,00 
- Brushes - Grambacher “Lyons” 

15 No. 2 rounds, 15 No. 2 brights, and 15 No. 2 flats @ 20g each  —=«-s- 9, 00 


1S No. 6 rounds, 15 No. 6 brights, and 15 No. 6 flats @ 25¢ each 11.25 
15 No. 16 rounds, 15 No. 16 brights, and 16 No. 16 flats @ 50¢ each 22-50 


- 15 Glass Bowls @ 307 each «BBB 
- 9 Folding Easels @ $2.95 each 96.55 
- 50 Disposable Pallettes, 9"xl2" @ $1.00 each 80.00 
- 15 Pallette Knives, No p23/5 @ $1.75 each 26.25 

TOPALS $1055.90 


five days a 


There will be six art instruction classes conducted seach 
ve 15 young 


week, Each session will last one hour and each class wil 
people. 
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CHOCO SHOE OEE SEDO 
#8 G60 C08 68 C8RER 
SOFTEE COREE OSESE 
0969690660866 6868 
SSRHE SCAT OSES EHE 
SOSCSCOCEEHETESCOE 
0966860606645 ¢000 
SHEET ENE OSES CO 
$06 66680690686006006 
SOO6 5660606069900 
COGS CCH ER EEO EEE 
SSSR CCS +H OREEEHES 
OHOE806640 6888868 
SSS EHO HVE HOO SES 
Choeeceseereooone 
SHRES HEH DOE EERO eS 
SO OOCH FO DESC SEBS 
*e8Ceo eee eee es aees 
99044660606 04 9086 


Soeesseeessoeseces 


PRPLEHSH DEER OEEEED 
eoseveoeseeveeees 
HERES HEEEE OS O68 
SECCCORESC EOE ODO CS 
S880 6406446600066 
SOSH RO DEER N+ ORES 
096660000646 0540 08 
SOCCESCO SH ESE SEES 
CHSSECERE ROBE CERO 
PeCCHUEEE RO OBO ES 
OHRSCCCEHOR ED EFAS 
0049066600 808 6888 
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DOE? FOR CONSUMABLE JPEMS FOR REMEDIAL RBADIIX 


15 Reading Textbooks @ 00 each $ 60,00 
S00 Reading Workbooks @ $2.00 each 600,00 
6 Sete of Phonetic Charts 3 18.00 


Total $875 06 


This class will te conducted four times each day, five days a week. 

the class will be one and one-half hours lonz and will be attended by 
ten children, Many students ere expected to be refer-ed to this slass 
through the guidanece unit or the youth organisers. The classes are pur- 
posely kept small so that each child with a reading problem will have the 
cpportunity to receive much needed individual attention. 


BUDJET POR CONSUMABIE ITEMS FOR WEORO HISTORY CLASS 


16 Copies of the Detroit Series on Negro History @ 50¢ each § 7.50 
450 Notebooks @ 30¢ each | 135.00 
- Personal notes and lesson plane will be loaned to Center so 
thet they can be mimeographed for use, since there are few 
textbooks availavle on Negro history. Cost of mimeograph 


paper ¢ Sates 


This class will be soncucted four times a day, five days a week for peri- 
ods of one and one-half hours, This class will have fifteen students at 
each seesior. The class will be combined with citisenship training in 
order to understand fully the definite relationship between the two, 
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TOTAL, coscsecaceseess $32280268 


Executive Direetor 

Staff Traininz Cocrdinator 
Youth Organizers 
Recreation Supervisor 
Instructor Coordinator 


Youth Guidance Counselor 
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Recreation Supervisor Assistants 


Recreation Aides 


~ 
a 


Yo:ith Organizer Aides 


~ 
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Manpower Aice 

Youth Aides 

instructor Aides 

Youth Workers 

Office Manacer-5cokkeeper 
Seeretaries 


Clerk-Typists 
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Accountant 


1 Custcdian 


= 4 Instruetors, Professional 


4 é Instructors, Non~ Professional 


3 Art Department Aides 
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100% 
100% 
1004 


100% 
Sub Tot, 


10% Consultant Fees 
Sub Tot. 82,401 

15% Fringe Benefits 3¢ 

GRAND TOTAL? 
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7,491 


3,600 
3,600 
3,600 
1,500 
5,578 
3,375 


360 
1,125 
7,500 
7,200 
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BRONX CONGRESS OF RACTAL EQUALITY 
1301 Boston Road 
Bronx, New York 


July 10, 1966 


Mxe Herbert Callender 

Director of Organizatim 

Congress Of Racial Equality 

o8 Park Row 

New York, NeYe 

Dear Herbs 

Here is a list of field secretaries to whom we have just mailed checkse 
Now that the convention is over, we hopefully will be able to send out 
checks regularlye I have removed the names of Howard Quander and Spiver 
Gordon from the list that Fran gave me, and I am left with the following 
vmond, Lou Smith, Walter Brooks, Danny Grant, Iie Reynolds, 
Bruce Baines, Tony Perot, Mrse Annie Devine, Sarah Small, and Henry Browne 
Ts Tony Perot still working in Baltimore? Has Souther Office closed 
yet? If so, where should checks for Ike Reynolds be mailed? Would anp- 


reci&te you sending me an up to date list with any other changes you 


may havee Will weit to hear from youe 


Yours For Frgedan 


Solomom Herbert 
Chairman. 


Bach cheek was for $10.00, and was sent mm July 16, 1966. 


le Damy Gant 
2o Ike Reynolds 
3e Bruce 
4e Tony Perot 

Se Mya, Amie Devine 
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August 1h, 1965 


Mr. Major Owens 


187 Prespect Place 
Breoklyn, New York 


Dear Major: 


On Friday, we received a complaint against real estate broker Nax Britvan 
ef 311 Kingston Avemne in Brocklyn. Since the complainant is a prebationery 
meniber of our chapter, we have taken the liberty of engaging in 
preliminary investigation and negotiation. All efforts have been unsuccess~ 
ful and we are mow, as you can see by the enclosed, handing the case over 
te the city and state comission. 


It now appears that direct action will. be necessary. We are prepared to 
comait the necessary treops, but would prefer that Breoklyn CORE either 
Lead the project oer put it on a regional basis threugh the regional office, 
or that we be given permission by Brooklyn CORE te engage in action in 
your territory. 


I am enclosing «a fact sheet which should cover ali the relevant information. 
Tn case you should require further information, please give me a cali. I 
ieok forward te hearing from you at the earliest possible date so that ve 
can make plums accordingly. 


CF/sb 
ec: Joyce Ware 


PACT SHEET ON ENSLEY COMPLAINT 


Complainant: Charis Basley/ 201 Clinton Avenue HC, Breokyn/ WL 66306 


Real Estate Agent: Max Britvan/ 311 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn 
Building: 1OLO President Street Apartment 20/ Rent: $1R0 per month 


On August lst, complainant viewed the above apartment. On August 3rd, he 
was interviewed by agent's brother, Al Ritvan, supplied information on his 
background and employment, paid a depesit on the apartment in 
question, ami was teld to return on August 10th with a menth’s rent and a 
menth's security and that the apextment would be available on August i5th. 
On August LOth complaiuant was told that his empleyment had met yet been 
verified, and that he was te return om August 13th. Om that date he was teld 
that he did met make emeugh money because he made $57.50 per week; when that 
was corrected, he was told that he had net lived in New York leng eneugh, and 


ACTION SO FAR: Complainant's superviser at the welfare department, whe has 
had some experience with real estate, appealed to agent, whe was hestile and 
unceeperative. Superviser recommended that complainant take any other steps 
at his dispesal. NY CORE chairman called agent, suggested that wife's | 
employment be considered rather than husband's since she is a long-term 
employee of a New Yerk based company and is being transferred here by said 
company. Agent was agin verbally abusive and non-cooperative. He said if we 
can make a case, go ahead and de it ~- he couldn't care less. Complainant 
again appealed te agent, witheut success. 


Investigation indicates that agent empleys a selective discriminatery policy, 
renting te minerity groups in some buildings, while refusing to rent or 
severely limiting such rental in other buildings. Agent aupleys a Negre in 
his office, and uses said fact to indicate that he is non-discriminatory. 


Sequence of events indicates that landlerd's brother was net aware ef rental 
policy fer this particular building when he accepted a deposit fron | 
couplainant. Reasens given fer refusal te rent are not reasomable, Although 
complainant still helds a $10.00 depesit on said apartment, the apartment 
has again been advertised for eccupancy in the press. 
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August 14, 1965 


New York City Commission 
on Human Richte 

&O Lafayette Strert 

Now York, Wew Yerk 


Gentlemen; 


Eaclosed is a copy of correspendence with a Brooklyn real estate fir. 
The complaint was filed with us ty Mr. Charles 5. Ensley, presently 
residing at 201 Clinton Avenue 740, Brooklya. On August lst, Mr. 

Easley inspected Apartment 2N at 1010 President Street, Brooklyn. On 
August 3rd, he informed Mr. Al Ritvan of bis intention te rant the 
apartment, supplied the firm with Iinforration concerzing bis employment, 
deposited $10.00 toward the spartment, and was asked te return on 

August 10th with « neeti'’s rent end 2. month's security, and to expect 
eccupancy of the «partment en August 15th. when he returned as requested, 
he wes teid that the firm hed not yet verified his employment, and to 
return on August 13th. Om that date, he vas informec by Mr. Mx Mtven 
that he could not rent the apartment, first on the grounds that he was 
makin; only $57.50 per week, and thea, when that proved erroneous, om 
the graucis that he vas mewly arrived in New York and that employecs of 
the City Welfare Department vere unstable tcnents. Information supplied 
concerning Mr. Enslev's wife's employment fuiled to alter this decision. 
Additionally, Mr. Ritvan exhibited conciderable histility im conversations 
with Mr. Ensley, with his superviser at the Welfare Departwent, and with 
WC 


Further investigation indicates that this firm employs a selective 
discriminatery remtal pelicy, renting to iinority persons in some buildings 
while refusing to rent or limiting minority reatals in others. We have 
alse ascertained that the apartment on vhich Mr. Eneley still has o 
deposit has been advertised for rental since he was advised that he could 
not vent it. 


Mr. Ensley wili be filing a complaiat with yo. office concerning this 
case. We regard this eesplaint vith the utmest gravity, and are prepared 
te engage in direct action te obtain satisfaction ef hie grievance. We 


request that yeur agency initiate an imeediate investigatien ef this 
complaint, and that you take actien te prevent reutal ef the apartment 
iz question peuding regelution of the investigation. 


We will be im touch with your office shertiy to determine pregress of 
the investigation. We are hopeful thet with your assistance, direct 
action will be waaccessary; however, simce we would regard anytaing 
chert of reutel ex theqpartwent te the complainant as unsatisfactory, 
we would aise welcome your assistance in maintaining neighborhood 
calm sheuld such action be necessary. 


CF /sv Ciarence Fuanyé, Camiraaa 
ec} Breeklya CORES 
CORS Heviucast Regienal Oifice 
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August 14, 1965 


Reverend Offut 

New York State Covarisaticn 
for Himan Rishte 

270 Broadway 

New York, Mew York 


Dear Reverend Offut; 


Puclosed is a copy oc? cerrespomdeace with a Brooklyn real estate firme 

The complaint was filed with us by Mr. Charlus 3. lusley, povoomily 
residing at 201 Clinton Avenue JC, Brcoklyn. Ga August lst, Mre iusley 
Anspectsd apactwem? 21 at LOlC Presider: <trect, Drooklyn. Um August 3rd, 
he informed Mr. Al Ritvan of his imtention to rent the apartmeat, supplied 
the firm «ith infowrstion concerming his cupleyneut, depesited $10.00 
tevard the avarhecws, ind wag asked te recurn on August 1OGA wita a 
month's rent ani 3 montat’s gceurdty, and to expect cucupamay af Gus 
apartment on August 15th. When he returmel] as requested, he was tald that 
the firm had mot yet verified his «aploysent, amc te retura om August 13th. 
Om that date, le wae taformed by Mr. Max Ritvaen that he comki aot vent the 
apartment; first om the srounde that he was making oaly 937030 per Week, 
amd then, when that proved erroneous, on the grounds that he wes mowly 
arrived in Rev York and that employees of the City Weltare Department were 
uustable tenamts. Information supplied concerning Mr. Eusley's wife's 
employment failed te alter this decision. Additionally, Mr. Kitves 
exhibited considerable hestdlity in comversations with Mr. Sacicy, vith 
his supervisor at the Welfare Department, and with ic. 


Parther investigation indicates that this wirm cuploys a selective 

discriminatory rental pelicy, renting to uimerity persons in sume buildings 
while refusing to rent or Mintting minority rentels in othevs. we have alse 
ascertained that the apartment om which Mr. Easley stili has a deposit has 
been advertiaed for rental simee he was advised that he could mot rent it. 


‘i. Ensley will be filing a compiaint with you cencerming this case. We 
regard this complaint with the utmost gravity, and are prepared to enggge 
in direct action to ebtain satisfaction of his grievemce. We request that 


your agency initiate an imacdiate imvestigation of this couplaiat, and 
that you take action to prevent rental of the apartment in questica 
pending resolution ef the investigation. 


We will be in touch with your effice shortly to determine progress ef 

the investigation. We are hopeful that wlth yeur assistance, direct action 
will be uamecesgary; nowever, since we would regard amything shart of 
rental of the apartment te the complainant as unsatisfactory, we would alse 
welceme your assistance in mainteining neighborgecd calm should such action 


be necessary. 
Sincerely , 
c¥/eb CLavence Fumay$, Chairman 


ec: Breoklyr CORE 
CORE Nertheast ieglowal OCilice 
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Tyler, Texas (John F. Kennedy CORE) - Started October 30, 1964. 

All requirements for affiliation have been submitted. This group 
has been active in getting the city council to remove all discrimin- 
atory signs from the city buildings. They had a very successful 
voter registration drive before November election. At present 

are negotiating with local banks to hire Negro personnel. Recom- 
mended for affiliation by Bruce Baines. 


Gainesville, Fla. CORE - Started March, 1964. All requirements 

for affiliation have been submitted. This group has had an active 
program since last March: From a mass meeting 30 volunteers for 
massive testing program were found. This group has tested every 
public accomodation in Gainesville. All but 2 desegregated. They 
are discussing a Freedom or Community Center. Only 1 problem: 

they have only 6 members but they are very active reports John 
Due. John also recommended them for affiliation despite this fact. 


DeRidder, La. CORE - Started October, 1964. All requirements for 
affiliation have been submitted. They planned voter registration 
drive and testing of public accomodations. This chapter, with 

the help of Bruce Baines, Richard Haley and Ike Reynolds succeeded 

in getting 20 people registered. They are recommended for affiliation 


by Bruce Baines and Ike Reynolds. 


West Ascension, La. CORE - Started August 10, 1964. All requirements 
for affiliation have been submitted. After receiving instructions 
and training in a work shop on non-violence, group began to test 

the public facilities and public accommodations section of Civil 
Rights Act. Testing was somewhat successful at local theatre, and 

at a local restaurant. The chapter is also carrying on Voter 


Registration activities and is considering opening a Freedom School 
in Ascension Parish. Recommended for affiliation by Ronnie Moore. 


West Feliciana CORE - Started November 1963. All requirements for 
affiliation have been submitted. This chapter has engaged in an 
intensive Voter Registration Campaign. The group had in its treasury, 
about two months, $100.00 and a sum of $1,400.00 in a Community 

Relief Fund. They have been able to underwrite many of our project 
costs. They are also active in testing the Civil Rights law and 

was instrumental in forcing the power structure of 3 rural parishes 

to abolish a segregated tri-parish library system. They are forming 

(or have already formed by this time) a sweet potato co-op, setting 

up a Community Center and mening a Freedom School. They are recommended 


for affiliation by-.Ronnie Moore. 


Quint City CORE (Davenport, Iowa)- Started January, 1964. All 
requirements for affiliation Bave been submitted. Activ projects 
included working on the passage of fair housing law. After legislation 
was defeated they initiated directed action. They have active 

food and clothing drives for Mississippi, do fund raising and have 
participated in joint voter registration drive. They are now trying 


to involve more of the community in the CORE chapter, although they 
have roots in the community. Recommended for affiliation by Winston Lockett 


Chapters up for affiliation IG 
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Westchester CORE (New Rochelle)- February, 1964. All requirements 

for affiliation have been submitted. They have fought housing 
discrimination, demonstrating in front of the home of a discriminatory 
landlord for over a week. Case was decided in their favor at the 
State COmmission on Human Rights. Successful employment agreement 
with Red Coach Grill in Yonkers. Voter Registration campaign, 

Helped register 4,000 Negroes in New Rochelle. Also working to 
eliminate double standard in the integrated High School (Negro 
students are being pushed into Vocational Schools). Recommended 

for affiliation by Eric Mann and Louis Smith. | 


Utica CORE - Started 1963. All requirements for affiliation have 
been submitted. Chapter engaged in securing equal employment 
opportunities for the very small Negro population of Utica. They 
have developed roots in community and are pressing school board 

to close up the all Negro elimentary school and transfer the 
students to the all white school which has a lot of class room 
space available. 35 jobs were secured for Negroes by just visiting 
large employers in Utica to check on their hiring practices. They 
took part in protest against justice dept. for failure to act 

in Mississippi. Recommended for affiliation by Louis Smith. 


Warren, Ohio CORE - Started in April, 1964. All requirements for 
affiliation have béen submitted. This chapter has good roots in 
the Negro ghetto of Warren and good feeling for ghetto problems. 

It is oriented towards working on problems of the low income | ) 
community ( welfare and relief clients among its membership). They 
worked on a campaign to stop Warren city council from approving 

a recommendation of the Police Commisioner to get police dogs for the 
force. Other projects, fund raising and organizing of youth. 
Cleveland CORE worked with project. Ruth Turner and Dick Lowe 

felt the group was developing a good community base. Recommended 
for affiliation by Mike Lesser. 


S Fy /e 


Chester Congress of Racial Equality 
425 West Srd Street 
Chester, Penna. 19013 


June 19, 1965 


Jason R. Nathan, Regional Director 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Office of the Regional Administrator 
Widener Building 

Philadelphia, Penna. 19107 


Dear Mr. Nathan: 


We have received and discussed at length your letter of June 10. 
We are pleased that "the spirit of the letter was one of sincerity and 
interest in the urban renewal. problem here. 


We feel that it is unfortunate that your office cannot sponsor 
the meeting of local officials, regional HHFA representatives, and commu- 
nity organizations which seems so necessary at this time. We fully under- 
stan@ that protocol and operating procedures limit your ability to inter- 
vene so directly in local issues without exceptional cause. However, the 
case in point 18, we are sure, such an exception as to merit that inter- 


vention. 


Nevertheless, we accept your invitation and would like to meet 
with you on Monday, June 28th at ll am. ‘“e wish to discuss four questions; 
what will your office do to: 


1. insure adequate citizen participation in the development of Chester's 
renewal; 

2. insure relocation for low-income Negroes on a non-discriminatory 
basis in adequate homes and apartments, within their financial means 
in the City of Chester; 

3 insure the construction and rehabilitation of school facilities 
concomitant with general renewal so as to maximize school integration 
and guarantee adequate schools, especially for "ghetto" areas; 

4, promote the coordination of urban renewal with commercial and indus- 
trial potentials and existing or planned training programs, so as to 
guarantee increased job opportunities for all skill levels of 
Chester's unemployed on renewal projects and in business and industry 


on a non-discriminatory basis with preferential regard for especially 
depressed groups? 


Mr. Jason Re Nathan -2- June 19, 1965 


Further, we wish to repeat our request that two steps be 
taken by your office to ease tensions around the question: 


1. the refusal of approval or funds for any Chester project, regard- 
less of the effect on non-cash credits; 
2. the sponsorship of such a meeting as previously suggested in light 
of the exceptional situation here. 
We shall look forward to seeing you on June 28th. 


Sincerely, 


Donald W. Jackson 
Chairman - CORE 
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Chester Chapter Congress 
of Racial Equality 

425 vest 3rd Street 

Chester, Penna, 19013 


June 19, 1965 


Robert Ce *eaver 


Dear ire “‘eavers 


| Chester CORE has actively protested the "Negro removal" aspects 
of Chester's proposed urban renewal program since the first indications 


of those aspects. 


| Ye are highly dissatisfied with your reticence to firmly and 
publicly take a stand against “Negro removal" disguised ss urban renewal 
as it has occurred in so many cities throughout the nation, 


Ye call your special attention to the Chester situation (which 
has been marked by five weeks of protest demonstrations) and urge that 
you take an active personal interest in combatting the essentially 
undemocratic and anti-Negro aspects of Chester's renewal procedures. 


Donald *,. Jackson 


Chester Chapter Congress of 
Racial Equality | 

425 West Srd Street 

Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


June 19, 1965 


President Lyndon B,. Johnson 
White House 
washington, D. ©, 


Dear President Johnson; 


The Chester (Penna.) chapter of thé Congress of Racial Equality 
supports the Administration Housing Program now before Congress — as 
far as it goes. 


However, we wish to indicate our strceng support for the amend- 
ments proposed by nine (9) Senators, including Joseph Clark, before 
the Housing Sub-Committee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
(A Decent Home for Every American, April 9, 1965). 


We must demand that the bill contain rent subsidies for lowe 
income families affected by Federal programs, 


Further, we must urge that provisions be made to encourage 
rehabilitation of existing housing -=- on a communityewide basis <-- for 
use by loweincome and working class families, regardless of race or 
social status. 


We urge that your office vigorously support the inclusion of 
such provisions, 


Sincerely, 


Donald W. Jackson, Chairman 
Chester CORE 


cc: Senator Sparkman 
Senator Joseph Clark 
Senator Hugh Scott 

Repe Robert Watkins 


Chester Congress of Racial 
Equality 

425 West Srd Street 

Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


June 19, 1965 


Samuel T. Quinzi 

& Louis Agnew Campbell 

Chester City Democratic Committee 
45 East 8th Street 

Chester, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


As the titular head and the actual boss (respectively) of 
the Chester Democratic Committee, you have done a great disservice 
to your voters and party members by your endorsement of the reorgani- 
zation plan of the Greater Chester Movement (made public June 18th). 


Your action is deplorable for two reasons: 


1. You are settling once too often for a crumb from the Republican 

| table instead of making an independent stand. 

2. You are disregarding the welfare of Negroes and other low-income 
groups that form the backbone of your party, and make up the vast 
majority of your party membership. 


CORE further deplores the failure of your committee to take a 
vigorous public stand -- 


1. for an end to all racial discrimination in employment, housing, 
education, hospitalization, and public facilities; 
©, for enforcement of the Human Relations Commission's school desee 


gregation order; 
3. for withholding approval of urban renewal until there is a 
guarantee of adequate housing and school facilities for low-income 


Negroes. 


In short, Mr. Quinzi and Mr. Campbell, CORE deplores the failure 
of the Democratic Party to act as a progressive force in Chester's 
political aremam or to give the Negro in Chester a real’ alternative 

to the Republican power structure. | 


Sincerely, 


Donald W. Jackson 
Chairman - CORE 
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Chugh COVE 
| | Chester Chapter of Congress 


Of acial “quality 
425 est Srd “treet 
Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


July 9, 1965 


Delaware County Laily Times 
“ast 8th Street 
Chester, "enusylvania 


To the fditor of the “aily Times: 


an Cpen Letter to Young Chester 


The widespread desegregation oi covwntown stores; tne creation 
of the Grcater Chester .iovement, the intervention of the Sone y + Vanes 
Human iclat’ons Comnission (and, now, the epartnent of Hoalt 1, ducae 
tion and  elfare) in the de facto school segrreration issue; the controe 
versial, but -romisire develonvrient of urban renewal and se%o00l construce 
tion nlans; and tne ticiuston Oi iwegroes on both poh arty city. 
councilnern slates e-=- ali oi theses indicats substa al victories for the 
forces of vrogrsess in Cheste 


I“eOvVer, thsy Incicate ge Cnester is. on. the t 
city is procressins toward better times for all of ite Givizens, 
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to work in cnester, to Sbecome Involved 
the redoulicti of: o8r ecormuani 

Lov LY = SOMEtINGS, 3 Gent DLyY: = Chest is changing. “ut, 
these slo. chances will be meanlogiess == in fact, they wien erie sae 
halt e+ is Chester does not develop sirsng, visionary young leadership 
to press on toward new goals of social, ecororic ard political prorrass, 


Donald ~. Jecksgon for 
Chester Co 
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Chester Chapter of Congress 
Of tacial “quality 
425 est Srd Sireet 


Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


July 9, 1965 


Lercisisture 


nia 


Dear n6D6 Greuilngers 

Ag you “ust know, the recent strike and demonstrations at the 
SCnestere-Crozer edical ¢ UCL "eilect the necd fox important new lerise 
lation in “cnnsylvania. I umese you to write and sponsor lerislation 
(1) removing hos>itals and fical centers from unfoneexemrt status and 
making union recomnition in tnese institutions possibl mceor the same 
conditions tinat. hold for employecs of srolitemakizig cor orations; (2) 
insuring tnat nospitals in “’ennsylivania be siven increased assistance 
Over LoOneer periocs Of tiie, Rnus facilitating substanttal ware tine 
reases Of povertye-level Spittal employees. 

C trus the U You i -€) <i 17@ea the : D *ZTance on. SLiC }} leRk@SsUures to Lhe 
Wegro working-class coulunity in your district that literally »ut you 
into: of. ice. 

ishing you food .luc: ibn tae) good vork, 


on Fan | 
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The Youth Conservation Corps = Chester CORE Criticism 


Chester CORE finds the Youth Conservation Corps planned for Chest@ 
and vicinity both inadequate and offensive. 


First, the YCC will not even reach the masses of jobless youth in 
the ghettoes and slums of this area. The jobless youth are thousands, the 
YCC does not even plan for hundreds. | 7 


-urther, the YCC Program will be inadequate for the youth (16-22) 
involved on tnree counts. 


1. The amount of money to be paid youth ($1.25 ver hour) is obviously 
insuliricient for young men out of school. This is especially true 
of young men 18 and older ino are oiten ready to plan for family 


responsibilities in the not too distant future, 


2e The YCC does not vrovide permanent employment. 
Se either does it provide »reparation and guaranteed placement for 


permanent employment. 


‘nally, Chester CO 2 is deeply concerned about the possible cffeme 
sive social and peyouee ‘ical aitects of involvement ina YCC Program that 
fosters OY agprravat« the ise ol impermanence that accompantes life “on 
the street" for jobless, chctto youths 


OG 
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The be roc 1 that offers -- at best -- e brief resrits from the 
strect and ps nile SB a paid LO itnat Loperszanence may reeniorce the sense 
of impermanence and consequent frustration. | 


In short, Chester cov: sees no real merit in any anti-unemployment 
program for jobless youtn that does not guarantee personal economic inde] 
Nendence by providing pb: eparat ion and placement for all jo oble ens youth in 
permanent jobs that cuarantee wages consistent ith contemporary American 
costs of adult livinge | 


MHonald ©. Jackson, Chairman, 
for Chester CORE 
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Chester CORE an@ Chester Committee for Freedom Now - for Release 


We have requested a meeting with the board and the adminis- 
trator. 


We are suspending demonstrations to allow the air to clear 
pending discussions with the board. 


As representatives of a large segment of the conmunity, 
collectively, we expect to discuss the numerous general and par- 


ticular grievances. 


After an hour-long informal conversation with Barclay, fol- 
lowed by the first exchange of official communications, we wish 
to allow the Medical Center an opportunity to display good faith. 


Ne (The majority of striking workers accepted a temporary wage 
settlement that lox’ § despite our efforts, mean a wage loss of 
45 cents per day or %2.25 per week.X* 


The wage drop set off strike activity initially. ) 


Thee woul and ae Ra +O oj 20 Won- sla t \led 
eter lel Wwolorr) were 


ow nile for (2 dary | 


July 2, 1965 


July 6, 1965 
Administrator Elton Bardlay 
ChestereCrozer Medical Center 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
Dear ‘ire Barclay: 

As leaders of, and spokesmen for, a large segment of the come 
munity to which the Chester-Crozer “edical Center is responsible, we 
request a meeting with the person responsible for ChestereCrozer edie 
cal Center policy. The purvose of this meeting will be to discuss 
general ai.d particular questions regarding hospital policy on various 
mattorse | 2 


“@ await a reply to this request today, for we will continue 
and intensify our present sitein activities contingent upon your 
reply. 


a> ae 3 othe Soh_ 
( coRE ) 
Tarbes i<ene cs 
( chushee ee Lorn 


—~ HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR : WASHINGTON, D.C. 20410 
- Federal Housing Administration A U G 3 1965 
Public Housing Administration 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Community Facilities Administration 
Urban Renewal Administration 


Miss Joyce Ware 

Regional Director, Northeast Region 
Congress of Racial Equality 

39 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


This is in reply to your telegram of July 20, 1965, concerning urban 
renewal in Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The concerns of the Chester Chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality 
were recently conveyed to me in a letter from Mr. Donald W. Jackson, 
Chapter Chairman. At the same time, Mr. Jackson also wrote to 

Mr. Jason R. Nathan, Regional Director of Urban Renewal in Philadelphia. 
As a result of that letter, Mr. Jackson and a delegation representing 
the Chester Chapter met with Mr. Nathan and members of his staff on 


July 2, 1965. 


At that meeting, Mr. Jackson expressed apprehensions about citizen 
participation in Chester and about relocation from urban renewal 
project areas proposed in Chester. You may be interested to know that 
on July 10, 1965 Mayor James H. Gorbey publicly announced that a series 
of public meetings will be held on the proposed plans for the Smedley 
Urban Renewal Area and for the other urban renewal projects which 
Chester contemplates undertaking. 


Citizen participation in the urban renewal process is a major concern of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. I am gratified therefore that these 
meetings are to be undertaken before specific project plans have been 
firmed up. 


HHFA has drawn up regulations designed to assure that urban renewal and 
other Agency programs covered by Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
are carried out in a nondiscriminatory manner. I am enclosing a copy of 


those regulations as well as the complementary requirements of the 
Urban Renewal Administration. In reviewing applications for Federal 
financial assistance you may be assured that this Agency will take 
care to determine that all Federal, State and local statutes and 
regulations have been met. 


Sincerely yours, 


obe C. Weaver 
Administration 


Enclosures 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION + Washington, D.C. 20410 


December 28, 196 


LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCY LETTER NO. 318 (CANCELS NOS. 258, 262, and 277; 
AMENDS NO. 256) 


SUBJECT: Nondiscrimination Requirements Under Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(Title VI) 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides that 


No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, 

or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 9 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 


Title VI also directs Federal agencies to issue appropriate rules and : | 
regulations to effectuate that objective. 4 


This Letter transmits HHFA regulations (Attachment A) effectuating q 
Title VI and sets forth requirements for urban renewal project activities 
O prescribed by these regulations. The attached regulations and the 
| requirements of this Letter are effective on and after January 4, 1965. 


Requirements set forth in LPA Letter No. 305, pursuant to Executive 
Orders 10925 and 11114 relating to equal employment opportunity, are not 
affected by Title VI of the Civil Rights Act or this Letter. 


PROJECTS AND LAND USES AFFECTED 


This Letter applies to project activities under any contract for : 
t Federal financial assistance, regardless of the date of the contract or £ 
whether the contract involves a loan, a grant, or both. 


The requirements with respect to disposal of project land apply to 
all land for which a disposal agreement is entered into by the LPA on or 
after January 4, 1965, regardless of the proposed reuse of the land. 


The requirements with respect to assurances of nondiscrimination by 
an applicant or local governing body in project activities apply (1) to 
a project where any project land remains for which a disposal contract 
has not been executed prior to January 4, 1965, and (2) to an Application 
for Loan and Grant submitted on or after January 4, 1965. 
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The requirements with respect to noncash local grants-in-aid apply 
to: 


1. Any public facility for which Form H-6202, Certificate of Cost 
of Non-Cash Local Grant-in-Aid, has not been approved by HHFA 
prior to January 4, 1965. 


2. Expenditures of an educational institution or hospital for which 
credit is claimed under Section 112 of Title I and for which the 
allowable credit has not been finally determined by HHFA prior 


to January 4, 1965. 
CONTRACTS OR AGREEMENTS FOR DISPOSAL OF PROJECT LAND 


Any contract or agreement for the disposal of project land by sale, 
lease, or retention entered into by the LPA on or after January 4, 1965, 
shall contain, and shall require that the deed or deeds to the land shall 
contain, a covenant on the part of the redeveloper for itself and for its 
successors and assigns that the redeveloper and its successors and assigns 
shall not discriminate upon the basis of race, color, creed, 1/ or national 
origin in the sale, lease, or rental or in the use or occupancy of the 
property or any improvements erected or to be erected thereon. The contract 
and the deed shall recite that the United States is a beneficiary of the 
covenant and is entitled to enforce it. The terms of the covenant apply 
to any practice prohibited by Sections 1.4(a) and 1.4(b) of the attached 
regulations. 


The Change Sheet transmitted as Attachment B to this Letter 
appropriately modifies Form H-6209B, Terms and Conditions, Part II of 
Contract for Sale of Land for Private Redevelopment (see LPA Letter No. 296), 
and Form H-6214, Guide Form of Contract for Sale of Land for One- to Four- 
Family Residential Use by Purchaser (see LPA Letter No. 317), to reflect 
these requirements. 


If the redeveloper consents, any previously executed contract or 
deed may be modified to include the covenant set forth in H-6209B, 
Section 401(b). 


ASSURANCES REQUIRED OF LPA GOVERNING BODY AND APPLICANT 


In the case of a project where any land remains for which a disposal 
contract has not been entered into by the LPA prior to January 4, 1965, 
the LPA shall submit to the HHFA Regional Office a resolution of the LPA 
governing body assuring that it recognizes and will comply with regulations 
and requirements prohibiting discriminatig applicable in accordance with 
‘Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, One resolution covering all 


1/ The term "creed" may be omitted from the covenant on any disposal 
which is not subject to the requirements of LPA Letter No. 256. 

2/ In a locality where State or local law requires the governing body 
of the locality to approve by ordinance the execution of a Contract for 


Loan and Grant, the assurance shall take the form of an ordinance by the 
coverning body of the locality. 
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projects affected may be submitted, provided that each project is identified 


in the resolution and one certified copy of the resolution is submitted 
for each project. The resolution of assurance shall be submitted to the 
Regional Office no later than March 4, 1965. No further payments on 


account of the loan or the grant will be made by HHFA on or after March 5, 1965, | 


unless the resolution of assurance has been submitted. An extension of 
time for the submission may be approved by the Commissioner for good cause, 


With Part I of an Application for Loan and Grant henceforth submitted, 
the resolution of the Applicant (Checklist Code No. R 231(1)) shall include 
the required assurance. With Part II of an Application for Loan and Grant 
henceforth submitted, the resolution of the LPA governing body (Checklist 
Code No. R 303) shall include the required assurance. 


Part II of an Application for Loan and Grant heretofore submitted 
will not be approved unless the LPA governing body submits the resolution 
of assurance as a supplement to Part II. | 


Each resolution of the applicant and of the governing body of the 
locality that is henceforth submitted with an application for Federal 
assistance or a request for Federal recognition of a Title I activity 


shall include revised language recognizing the application of nondiscrimination 


requirements in the undertaking and carrying out of Title I urban renewal 
projects. The language of the required assurance and changes in the forms 
of the pertinent resolutions are set forth in Attachment C to this Letter. 


NONDISCRIMINATION REQUIREMENTS -- NONCASH LOCAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


A public facility proposed as a noncash local grant-in-aid, whether 
or not it is located within a project area, must serve all persons without 
regard to race, color, or national origin. 


An educational institution or hospital whose expenditures for land 
acquisition, demolition, or relocation are offered for noncash local 
grant-in-aid credit under Section lle of Title I must be operated, with 
respect to the activities cited in the last paragraph under this heading, 
without: regard to race, color, or national origin. 


If the proposed noncash grant-in-aid credit relates to an addition 
or improvement to an existing facility or institution, the nondiscrimination 
requirement nevertheless applies to the entire facility or institution. 


In the case of an educational institution for which Section 112 credit 
is claimed, the nondiscrimination requirement relates to policy in the 
admission and treatment of students. In the case of a hospital, the 
nondiscrimination requirement relates to policies regarding patients, 
interns, residents, and student nurses and other trainees and to the 
privilege of physicians, dentists, and other professionally qualified 
persons to practice in the hospital. 
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ASSURANCES OF NONDISCRIMINATION -- NONCASH LOCAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


The LPA shall submit satisfactory assurances that each public facility 
proposed as a noncash local grant-in-aid and each institution on whose 
behalf Section 112 credits are claimed will be operated on a nondiscriminatory 
basis in accordance with the requirements set forth under the previous 
heading. The assurances shall be in the form of a statement or cooperation 
agreement, as appropriate, from the providing entity or donor, and shall 
be submitted in accordance with the following requirements: 


Public Facility 


1. The LPA shall obtain the required assurance (see Attachment D) 
from the local governing body, or other entity providing the 
public facility, at the earliest convenient date but in no event 
later than the LPA's request for HHFA approval of Form H-6202, 
Certificate of Cost of Non-Cash Local Grant-in-Aid, in which case the 
providing entity's statement of assurance may be submitted to 
HHFA as an attachment. 


2. With Part I of an Application for Loan and Grant henceforth 
submitted, the assurance from the providing entity shall be 
combined with the statement required in Checklist Code No. R 226(2)(f) 
relative to the services to be provided by the facility, the area 
to be served, and anticipated portion of services in the project 
area (see Urban Renewal Manual, Section 17-1-2, Page 2, Item (2)(f)). 
The assurance shall also be incorporated in the proposed cooperation 

agreement, or other binding commitment, between the LPA and other © 

entity reflecting the intention of the latter to provide the local 
grant-in-aid (see Section 17-1-2, Page 3, Item (3)(e)). 


3. With Part II of an Application for Loan and Grant henceforth 
submitted, the assurance shall be included in the executed 
cooperation agreement, or other binding commitment, betweer the 
LPA and the providing entity (Checklist Code No. R 305). 


section 112 Credits for Expenditures of Educational Institution or Hospital 


1. The LPA shall obtain the required donor's statement of assurance 
(see Attachment D) at the earliest convenient date, but in no event 
later than the LPA's request for HHFA approval of the LPA's 
certified statement that expenditures made by the donor are within 
categories allowable under URA requirements. (See Urban Renewal 
Manual, Section 17-4-4, under "Certification of Expenditures of 
College, University, or Hospital Under Section 112.") The donor's 
statement of assurance may be submitted to HHFA as an attachment 
to the LPA's certified statement referred to above. 


1/ In the case of a public facility whose policies in this regard 
are the subject of a court decree, the LPA shall obtain specific instructions 


from the HHFA Regional Office concerning the form of the assurance. 
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2. With respect to an Application for Loan and Grant henceforth 
submitted, the donor's statement of assurance shall be included 
with the documentation required by Urban Renewal Manual, 
Section 17-4-3, under "Information Required Prior to Inclusion 
of Section 112 Credits in Financing Plan." 


The submission by a providing entity or donor of an assurance of 
nondiscrimination shall not preclude any requirement by HHFA, prior to 
the tentative or final determination of allowance of noncash local 
grant-in-aid credit, for further substantiating evidence of the policies 
of the providing entity or donor. 


COMPLIANCE REVIEWS AND REPORTS 


URA policies and requirements for the submission of compliance reports 
and the conduct of investigations required by Sections 1.6 and 1.7 of the 
attached regulations will be issued at a later date. 


7 1 ae 
Urban Renewal Commissioner 
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Title 24— HOUSING AND 
“HOUSING CREDIT 


Subtitle A—Office of the Administra- 
tor, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 


PART 1I1—NONDISCRIMINATION IN 
FEDERALLY-ASSISTED PROGRAMS 
OF THE HOUSING AND HOME Fi- 
NANCE AGENCY—EFFECTUATION 
OF TITLE Vi OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1964 
Subtitle A of Title 24 CFR is hereby 


amended by adding the following new 
Part 1: 


Purpose. 
Definitions. 
Application of Part 1. 
Discrimination prohibited. 
Assurances required. 
Compliance information. 
Conduct of investigations. 
Procedure for effecting compliance. 
Hearings. 

0 Decisions and notices. 

1 Judicial review. 

2 Effect on other regulations; forms and 

instructions. 


AuTHoRITY: The provisions of this Part 1 
are issued under sec. 602 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, P.L. 88-352, 78 Stat. 252, 42 U.S.C. 
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}2000d~1; sec. 502(a) of the Housing Act of 


1948, 12 U.S.C. 1701c; and the laws listed in 
Appendix A to this Part 1. 


§ 1.1 Purpose. 


The purpose of this Part 1 is to effec- 
tuate the provisions of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘“‘Act’’) to the end that 
no person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be other- 
wise subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 


§ 1.2 Definitions. 


As used in this Part 1— 

(a) The term “Agency” means the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

(b) The term “Administrator” means 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

(c) The term “responsible Agency of- 
ficial” with respect to any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial as- 
sistance means the Administrator or 
other official of the Agency who by law 
or by delegation has the principal re- 
sponsibility within the Agency for the 
administration of the law extending such 
assistance. : 

(da) The term “United States” means 
the States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 


\gin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, 
‘Wake Island, the Canal Zone, and the 


territories and possessions of the United 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Reprinted from Federal Register - 29 F.R. p 16280-84 
December 4, 1964 


States, and the term “State” means any 
one of the foregoing. 

(e) The term “Federal financial as- 
Sistance” includes (1) grants, loans, and 
advances of Federal funds, (2) the grant 
or donation of Federal property and in- 
terests in property, (3) the detail of Fed- 
eral personnel, (4) the sale and lease of, 
and the permission to use (on other than 
a casual or transient basis), Federal 
property or any interest in such property 
without consideration or at a nominal 
consideration, or at a consideration 
which is reduced for the purpose of as- 
sisting the recipient, or in recognition of 
the public interest to be served ‘by such 
sale or lease to the recipient, and (5) any 
Federal agreement, arrangement, or 
other contract which has as one of its 
purposes the provision of assistance. 
The term “Federal financial assistance”’ 
does not include a contract of insurance 
or guaranty. 

(f) The term “recipient’’ means any 
State, political subdivision of any State, 
or instrumentality of any State or polit- 
ical subdivision, any public or private 
agency, institution, organization, or 
other entity, or any individual, in any 
State, to whom Federal financial assist- 
ance is extended, directly or through 
another recipient, for any program or 
activity, or who otherwise participates 
in carrying out such program or activity 
(such as a redeveloper in the Urban Re- 
newal Program), including any suc- 
cessor, assign, or transferee thereof, but 
such term does not include any ultimate 
beneficiary under any such program or 
activity. 

(g) The term “applicant” means one 
who submits an application, contract, 
request, or plan requiring Agency ap- 
proval as a condition to eligibility for 
Federal financial assistance, and the 
term “application” means such an ap- 
plication, contract, request, or plan. 


§ 1.3 Application of Part 1. 


This Part 1 applies to any program or 
activity for which Federal financial as- 
Sistance is authorized under a law ad- 
ministered by the Agency, including any 
program or activity assisted under the 
Agency programs listed in Appendix A 
of this Part 1. It applies to money paid, 
property transferred, or other Federal 
financial assistance extended under any 
such program or activity after the effec- 
tive date of this Part 1 pursuant to an 
application approved prior to such ef- 
fective date. This Part 1 does not apply 
to (1) any Federal financial assistance by 
way of insurance or guaranty contracts, 
(2) money paid, property transferred, or 
other assistance extended under any such 
program or activity before the effective 
date of this Part 1, (3) any assistance to 
any person who is the ultimate benefi- 
ciary under any such program or activity, 
or (4) any employment practice, under 
any such program or activity, of any em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization, except to the extent described 
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in §1.4(c). The fact that a program or 

activity is not listed in Appendix A shall 
not mean, if Title VI of the Act is other- 
wise applicable, that such program or 
activity is not covered. Other programs 
or activities under statutes now in force 
or hereinafter enacted may be added to 
this list by notice published in the Fep- 
ERAL REGISTER. | 


§ 1.4 Discrimination prohibited. 


(a) General. No person in the United 
States, shall, on the ground of race, color, 
or national origin, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be otherwise subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity to 
which this Part 1 applies. 

(b) Specific discriminatory actions 
prohibited. (1) A recipient under any 
program or activity to which this Part 1 
applies, may not, directly or through con- 
tractual or other arrangements, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin: — 

(i) Deny a person any housing, ac- 
commodations, facilities, services, finan- 
cial aid, or other benefits provided under 
the program or activity; 

(ii) Provide any housing, accommoda- - 
tions, facilities, services, financial aid, or 
other benefits to a person which are dif- . 
ferent, or are provided in a different 
manner, from those provided to others 
under the program or activity; | 

(iii) Subject ‘a person to segregation 
or separate treatment in any matter re- 
lated to his receipt of housing, accom- 
modations, facilities, services, financial 
aid, or other benefits under the program 
or activity; | 

(iv) Restrict a person in any way in 
access to such housing, accommodations, 
facilities, services, financial aid, or other 
benefits, or in the enjoyment of any ad- 
vantage or privilege enjoyed by others in 
connection with such housing, accommo- 
dations, facilities, services, financial aid, 
or other benefits under the program or 
activity; 

(v) Treat a person differently from 
others in determining whether he satis- 
fies any occupancy, admission, enroll- 
ment, eligibility, membership, or other 
requirement or condition which persons 
must meet in order to be provided any 
housing, accommodations, facilities, 
services, financial aid, or other benefits 
provided under the program or activity; 

(vi) Deny a person opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program or activity 
through the provision of services or 
otherwise, or afford him an opportunity | 
to do so which is different from that af- 
forded others under the program or ac- 
tivity (including the opportunity to 
participate in the program.or activity as 
an employee but only to the extent set 
forth in paragraph (c) of this section). 

(2) A recipient, in determining the lo- 
cation or types of housing, accommoda- 
tions, facilities, services, financial aid, 
or other benefits which will be provided 
under any such program or activity, or 
the class of persons to whom, or the 
situations in which, such housing, ac- 


commodations, facilities, services, finan- 


cial aid, or other benefits will be pro- 
vided under any such program or activ- 
ity, or the class of persons to be afforded 
an opportunity to participate in any such 
program or activity, may not, directly or 
through contractual or other arrange- 
ments, utilize criteria or methods of ad- 
ministration which have the effect of 
subjecting persons to discrimination be- 
cause of their race, color, or national 
origin, or have the effect of defeating or 
substantially impairing accomplishment 
of the objectives of the program or ac- 
tivity as respect persons of a particular 
race, color, or national origin. 

(3) As used in this Part 1 the housing, 
accommodations, facilities, services, fi- 
nancial aid, or other benefits provided 
under a program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance shall be 
deemed to include any housing, accom- 
modations, facilities, services, financial 
aid, or other benefits provided in or 
through a facility provided with the aid 
of Federal financial assistance. 

(4) The enumeration of specific forms 
of prohibited discrimination in para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of this section does 
not limit the generality of the prohibi- 
tion in paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) Employment practices. Where a 
primary objective of the Federal finan- 
cial assistance to a program or activity 
to which this Part 1 applies is to provide 
employment, a recipient may not, di- 
rectly or through contractual or other 
arrangements, subject a person to dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, 
or national origin in its employment 
yractices under such program or activity 
dincluding recruitment or recruitment 
advertising, employment, lay-off, or ter- 
mination, up-grading, demotion, or 
transfer, rates of pay or other forms of 
compensation and use of facilities). The 
requirements applicable to construction 
employment under such program or ac- 
tivity shall be those specified in or pur- 
suant to Executive Order 11114 (28 F.R. 
6485). 

(a) Exception. A person shall not be 
deemed subjected to discrimination by 
reason of his exclusion from the benefits 
of a program or activity limited by Fed- 
eral law to individuals of a particular 
race, color, or national origin different 
from his. 


§ 1.5 Assurances required. 


(a) General. Every contract for Fed- 
eral financial assistance to carry out a 
program or activity to which this Part 1 
applies, executed on or after the effec- 
tive date of this Part 1, and every appli- 
cation for such Federal financial assist- 
ance submitted on or after such effective 
date, shall, as a condition to its approval 
and the extension of any Federal finan- 
cial assistance pursuant to such contract 
or application, contain or be accom- 
panied by an assurance that the program 
or activity will be conducted and the 
housing, accommodations, facilities, serv- 
ices, financial aid, or other benefits to 
be provided will be operated and admin- 
istered in compliance with all require- 
ments imposed by or pursuant to this 
Part 1. In the case of a contract or ap- 
plication for Federal financial assistance 
to provide real property or structures 


thereon, the assurance shall obligate the 
recipient, or, in the case of a subsequent 
transfer, the transferee, for the period 
during which the real property or struc- 
tures are used for a purpose for which 
the Federal financial assistance is ex- 
tended or for another purpose involving 


the provision of similar benefits. In 
the case of personal property the assur- 
ance shall obligate the recipient for the 
period during which he retains owner- 
ship or possession of the property. In 
all other cases the assurance shall obli- 
gate the recipient for the period during 
which Federal financial assistance is ex- 
tended pursuant to the contract or ap- 
plication. The responsible Agency offi- 
cial shall specify the form of the fore- 
going assurance for such program or ac- 
tivity, and the extent to which like as- 
surances will be required of subgrantees, 
contractors and subcontractors, trans- 
ferees, successors in interest, and other 
participants in the program or activity. 
Any such assurance shall include pro- 
visions which give the United States a 
right to seek its judicial enforcement. 

(b) Pre-existing contracts—funds not 
disbursed. In any case where a contract 
for Federal financial assistance, to carry 
out a program or activity to which this 
Part 1 applies, has been executed prior to 
the effective date of this Part 1, and the 
funds have not been fully disbursed by 
the Agency, the responsible Agency of- 
ficial shall, where necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this Part 1, require an 
assurance similar to that provided in 
paragraph (a) of this section as a con- 
dition to the disbursement of further 
funds. 

(c) Pre-existing contracts—periodic 
payments. In any case where a contract 
for Federal financial assistance, to carry 
out a program or activity to which this 
Part 1 applies, has been executed prior 
to the effective date of this Part 1, and 
provides for periodic payments for the 
continuation of the program or activity, 
the recipient shall, in connection with 
the first application for such periodic 
payments on or after the effective date 
of this Part 1, (1) submit a statement 
that the program or activity is being 
conducted in compliance with all re- 
quirements imposed by or pursuant to 
this Part 1, or a statement of the extent 
to which it is not, at the time the state- 
ment is made, so conducted, and (2) pro- 
vide such methods of administration for 
the program or activity as are found by 
the responsible Agency official to give 
reasonable assurance that the recipient 
will comply with all requirements im- 
posed by or pursuant to this Part 1, or 
reasonable assurance that any noncom- 
pliance indicated in the statement under 
clause (1) will be corrected. 

(d) Assurances from institutions. (1) 
in the case of any application for Fed- 
eral financial assistance to an institution 
of higher education, the assurance re- 
quired by this section shall extend to 
admission practices and to all other prac- 
tices relating to the treatment of stu- 
dents. 

(2) The assurance required with re- 
spect to an institution of higher educa- 
tion, hospital, or any other institution, 
insofar as the assurance relates to the 
institution’s practices with respect to 


admission or other treatment:of persons 
as students, patients, or clients of the 
institution or to the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the provision of services or 
other benefits to such persons, shall be 
applicable to the entire institution unless 
the applicant establishes, to the satis- 
faction of the responsible Agency official, 
that the institution’s practices in desig- 
nated parts or programs of the institution 
will in no way affect its practices in the 
program of the institution for which 
Federal financial assistance is sought, 
or the beneficiaries of or participants in 
such program. If in any such case the 
assistance sought is for the construction 
of a facility or part of a facility, the as- 
surance shall in any event extend to the 
entire facility and to facilities operated 
in connection therewith. 


§ 1.6 Compliance information. 


(a) Cooperation and assistance. 
Each responsible Agency official shall to 
the fullest extent practicable seek the 
cooperation of recipients in obtaining 
compliance with this Part 1 and shall 
provide assistance and guidance to re- 
cipients to help them comply voluntarily 
with this Part 1. 

(b) Compliance reports. Each recip- 
ient shall keep such records and submit to 
the responsible Agency official or his des- 
ignee timely, complete, and accurate 
compliance reports at such times, and in 
such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the responsible Agency official 
or his designee may determine to be 
necessary to enable him to ascertain 
whether the recipient has complied or is 
complying with this Part 1. 

(c) Access to sources of information. 
Each recipient shall permit access by the 
responsible Agency official or his designee 
during normal business hours to such 
of its books, records, accounts, and other 
sources of information, and its facilities 
as may be pertinent to ascertain com- 
pliance with this Part 1. Where any 
information required of a recipient is in 
the exclusive possession of any other 
agency, institution, or person and this 
agency, institution, or person shall fail 
or refuse to furnish this information, 
the recipient shall so certify in its report 
and shall set forth what efforts it has 
made to obtain the information. 

(d) Information to beneficiaries and 
participants. Each recipient shall make 
available to participants, beneficiaries, 
and other interested persons such infor- 
mation regarding the provisions of this 
Part 1 and its applicability to the pro- 
gram or activity under which the recipi- 
ent receives Federal financial assistance, 
and make such information available to 
them in such manner, as the responsible 
Agency official finds necessary to ap- 
prise such persons of the protections 
against discrimination assured them by 
the Act and this Part 1. 


§ 1.7 Conduct of investigations. 


(a) Periodic compliance reviews. The 
responsible Agency official or his desig- 
nee shall from time to time review the 
practices of recipients to determine 
whether they are complying with this 
Part 1. 

(b) Complaints. Any person who be- 
lieves himself or any specific class of 


‘ersons “to be subjected to discrimina- 
tion prohibited by this Part 1 may by 
himself or by a representative file with 
the responsible Agency official or his des- 
ignee a written complaint. A complaint 
must be filed not later than 90 days from 
the date of the alleged discrimination, 
unless the time for filing is extended by 
the responsible Agency official or his 
designee. 

(c) Investigations. The responsible 
Agency official or his designee shall make 
a prompt investigation whenever a com- 
pliance review, report, complaint, or any 
other information indicates a possible 
failure to comply with this Part 1. The 
investigation should include, where ap- 
propriate, a review of the pertinent 
practices and policies of the recipient, 
the circumstances under which the pos- 
sible noncompliance with this Part 1 oc- 
curred, and other factors relevant to a 
determination as to whether the recipi- 
ent has failed to comply with this Part 1. 

(d) Resolution of matters. (1) If an 
investigation pursuant to paragraph (c) 
of this section indicates a failure to com- 
ply with this Part 1, the responsible 
Agency official or his designee will so 
inform the recipient and the matter will 
be resolved by informal means whenever 
possible. If it has been determined that 
the matter cannot be resolved by infor- 
mal means, action will be taken as pro- 
vided for in § 1.8. 

(2) If an investigation does not war- 
rant action pursuant to paragraph (d) 
(1) of this section the responsible 
Agency official or his designee will so in- 
form the recipient and the complainant, 
if any, in writing. 

(e) Intimidatory or retaliatory acts 
prohibited. No recipient or other person 
shall intimidate, threaten, coerce, or dis- 
criminate against any person for the 
purpose of interfering with any right or 
privilege secured by title VI of the Act 
of this Part 1, or because he has made 
a complaint, testified, assisted, or par- 
ticipated in any manner in an investiga- 
tion, proceeding, or hearing under this 
Part 1. The identity of complainants 
Shall be kept confidential except to the 
extent necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Part 1, including the con- 
duct of any investigation, hearing, or 
judicial proceeding arising thereunder. 


§ 1.8 Procedure for effecting compli- 
ance. : 


(a) General. If there appears to be a 
failure or threatened failure to comply 
with this Part 1, and if the noncompli- 
ance or threatened noncompliance can- 
not be corrected by informal means, com- 
pliance with this Part 1 may be effected 
by the suspension or termination of or 
refusal to grant or to continue Federal 
financial assistance, or by any other 
means authorized by law. Such other 
means may include, but are not limited 
to, (1) a reference to the Department of 
Justice with a recommendation that ap- 
propriate proceedings be brought to en- 
force any rights of the United States 
under any law of the United States (in- 
cluding other titles of the Act), or any 
assurance or other contractual under- 
taking, and (2) any applicable proceed- 
ing under State or local law. 


(b) Noncompliance with § 1.5. If an 
applicant fails or refuses to furnish an 
assurance required under § 1.5 or other- 
wise fails or refuses to comply with the 
requirement imposed by or pursuant to 
that section, Federal financial assistance 
may be refused in accordance with the 
procedures of paragraph (c) of this sec- 
tion. The Agency shall not be required 
to provide assistance in such a case dur- 
ing the pendency of the administrative 
proceedings under such paragraph, ex- 
cept that the Agency shall continue as- 
sistance during the pendency of such 
proceedings where such assistance is due 
and payable pursuant to a contract 
therefor approved prior to the effective 
date of this Part 1. 

(c) Termination of or refusal to grant 
or to continue Federal financial assist- 
ance. No order suspending, terminat- 
ing, or refusing to grant or continue Fed- 
eral financial assistance shall become 
effective until (1) the _ responsible 
Agency official has advised the applicant 
or recipient of his failure to comply and 
has determined that compliance cannot 
be secured by voluntary means, (2) there 
has been an express finding on the 
record, after opportunity for hearing, 
of a failure by the applicant or recipient 
to comply with a requirement imposed by 
or pursuant to this Part 1, (3) the action 
has been approved by the Administrator, 
and (4) the expiration of 30 days after 
the Administrator has filed with the 
committees of the House and Senate 
having legislative jurisdiction over the 
program or activity involved, a full 
written report of the circumstances and 
the grounds for such action. Any ac- 
tion to suspend or terminate or to refuse 
to grant or to continue Federal financial 
assistance shall be limited to the particu- 
lar political entity, or part thereof, or 
other recipient as to whom such a finding 
has been made and shall be limited in 
its effect to the particular program, or 
part thereof, in which such noncompli- 
ance has been so found. 

(d) Other means authorized by law. 
No action to effect compliance by any 
other means authorized by law shall be 
taken until (1) the responsible Agency 
official has determined that compliance 
cannot be secured .by voluntary means, 
(2) the action has been approved by the 
Administrator, (3) the applicant or re- 
cipient has been notified of its failure 
to comply and of the action to be taken 
to effect compliance, and (4) the expira- 
tion of at least ten days from the mailing 
of such notice to the applicant or recip- 
ient. During this period of at least ten 
days additional efforts shall be made to 
persuade the applicant or recipient to 
comply with this Part 1 and to take 
such corrective action as may be 
appropriate. 


§ 1.9 Hearings. 


(a) Opportunity for hearing. When- 
ever an opportunity for a hearing is re- 
quired by §1.8(c), reasonable notice 
shall be given by registered or certified 
mail, return receipt requested, to the 
affected applicant or recipient. This 
notice shall advise the applicant or re- 
cipient of the action proposed to be 
taken, the specific provision under which 
the proposed action against it is to be 


taken, and the matters of fact, or law 
asserted as the basis for this action, and 
either (1) fix a date not less than 20 
days after the date of such notice within 
which the applicant or recipient may 
request of the responsible Agency official 
that the matter be scheduled for hearing 
or (2) advise the applicant or recipient 
that the matter in question has been set 
down for hearing at a stated time and 
place. The time and place so fixed shall 
be reasonable and shall be subject to 
change for cause. The complainant, if 
any, shall be advised of the time and 
place of the hearing. An applicant or 
recipient may waive a hearing and sub- 
mit written information and argument 
for the record. The failure of an appli- 
cant or recipient to request a hearing 
under this paragraph (a) or to appear at 
a hearing for which a date has been set 
shall be deemed to be a waiver of the 
right to a hearing under section 602 of 
the Act and §1.8(c) of this Part 1 and 
consent to the making of a decision on 
the basis of such information as is 
available. | 

(ob) Time and place of hearing. 
Hearings shall be held at the offices of 
the Agency in Washington, D.C., at a 
time fixed by the responsikle Agency 
official unless he determines that the 
convenience of the applicant or recipient 
or of the Agency requires that another 
place be selected. Hearings shall be 
held before the responsible Agency offi- 
cial or, at his discretion, before a hear- 
ing examiner designated in accordance 
with section 11 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

(c) Right to counsel. In all proceed- 
ings under this section, the applicant or 
recipient and the Agency shall have the 
right to be represented by counsel. . 

(d) Procedures, evidence, and record. 
(1) The hearing, decision, and any ad- 
ministrative review thereof shall be con- 
ducted in conformity with sections 5-8 


of the Administrative Procedure Act, and © 


in accordance with such rules of proce- 
dure issued by the Agency as are proper 
(and not inconsistent with this section) 
relating to the conduct of the hearing, 
giving of notices subsequent to those 
provided for in paragraph (a) of this 
section, taking of testimony, exhibits. 
arguments and briefs, requests for find- 
ings, and other related matters. Both 
the Agency and the applicant or recip- 
ient shall be entitled to introduce all 
relevant evidence on the issues as stated 
in the notice for hearing or as deter- 
mined by the officer conducting the hear- 
ing at the outset of or during the hear- 
ing. 

(2) Technical rules of evidence shall 
not apply to hearings conducted pursu- 
ant to.this Part 1, but rules or principles 
designed to assure production of the 
most credible evidence available and to 
subject testimony to test by cross-exam- 
ination shall be applied where reason- 


‘ ably necessary by the officer conducting 


the hearing. The hearing officer may 
exclude irrelevant, immaterial, or un- 
duly repetitious evidence. All docu- 
ments and other evidence offered or 
taken for the record shall be open to 
examination by the Agency and the ap- 


plicant or recipient, and opportunity 


shall be given to refute facts and argu- 
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ments advanced on either side of the 
issues. A transcript shall be made of 
the oral evidence except to the extent 
the substance thereof is stipulated for 
the record. All decisions shall be based 
upon the hearing record and written 
findings shall be made. 

(e) Consolidated or joint hearings. 
In cases in which the same or related 
facts with respect to two or more pro- 
grams or activities to which this Part 1 
applies are asserted to constitute non- 
compliance with this Part 1 or noncom- 
pliance with this Part 1 and the regu- 
lations of one or more other Federal 
departments or agencies issued under 
title VI of the Act, the Administrator 
may, by agreement with such other de- 
partments or agencies, where applicable, 
provide for the conduct of consolidated 
or joint hearings, and for the applica- 
- tion to such hearings of rules of pro- 
cedure not inconsistent with this Part 1. 
Final decisions in such cases, insofar as 
this Part 1 is concerned, shall be made 
in accordance with § 1.10. 


$1.10 Decisions and notices. 


(a) Decision by person other than the 
responsible Agency official. If the hear- 
ing is held by a hearing examiner such 
hearing examiner shall either make an 
initial decision, if so authorized, or cer- 
tify the entire record including his rec- 
ommended findings and proposed deci- 
sion to the responsible Agency official 
for a final decision, and a copy of such 
initial decision or certification shall be 
mailed to the applicant or recipient by 
certified or registered mail, return re- 
ceipt requested. Where the initial de- 
cision is made by the hearing examiner 
the applicant or recipient may within 
30 days of the mailing of such notice 
of initial decision file with the respon- 
sible Agency official his exceptions to 
the initial decision, with his reasons 
therefor. In the absence of exceptions, 
the responsible Agency official may on 
his own motion within 45 days after the 
initial decision serve on the applicant 
or recipient a notice that he will review 
the decision. Upon the filing of such 
exceptions or of such notice of review the 
responsible Agency official shall review 
the initial decision and issue his own 
decision thereon including the reasons 
therefor. In the absence of either ex- 
ceptions or a notice of review the initial 
decision shall constitute the final deci- 
sion of the responsible Agency official. 

(b) Decisions on record or review by 
the responsible Agency official. When- 
ever a record is certified to the respon- 
sible Agency official for decision or he 
reviews the decision of a hearing exam- 
iner pursuant to paragraph (a) of this 
section, or whenever the _ responsible 
Agency official conducts the hearing, the 
applicant or recipient shall be given rea- 
sonable opportunity to file with him 
briefs or other written statements of its 
contentions, and a copy of the final deci- 
sion of the responsible Agency official 
- shall be given in writing to the applicant 
or recipient, and to the complainant, if 
any, by certified or registered mail, re- 
turn receipt requested. 

(ce) Decisions on record where a hear- 
ing is waived. Whenever a hearing is 
waived pursuant to §1.9(a) a decision 


shall be made by the responsible Agency 
official on the record and a copy of such 
decision shall be given in writing to the 
applicant or recipient, and to the com- 
plainant, if any, by certified or registered 
mail, return receipt requested. 

(d) Rulings required. Each decision 
of a hearing examiner or responsible 
Agency official shall set forth his ruling 
on each finding, conclusion, or exception 
presented, and shall identify the re- 
quirement or requirements imposed by 
or pursuant to this Part 1 with which it 
is found that the applicant or recipient 
has failed to comply. 

(e) Content of orders. The final de- 
cision may provide for suspension or 
termination of, or refusal to grant or 
continue Federal financial assistance, in 
whole or in part, under the program or 
activity involved, and may contain such 
terms, conditions, and other provisions 
as are consistent with and will effectuate 
the purposes of the Act and this Part l, 
including provisions designed to assure 
that no Federal financial assistance will 
thereafter be extended under such pro- 
gram or activity to the applicant or 
recipient determined by such decision to 
be in default in its performance .of an 
assurance given by it pursuant to this 
Part 1, or to have otherwise failed to 
comply with this Part 1, unless and until 
it corrects its noncompliance and satis- 
fies the responsible Agency official that 
it will fully comply with this Part 1. 


§ 1.11 Judicial review. 


Action taxen pursuant to section 602 
of the Act is subject to judicial review as 
provided in section 603 of the Act. 


§ 1.12 Effect on other regulations; 
forms and instructions. 


(a) Effect on other regulations. All 
regulations, orders, or like directions 
heretofore issued by any officer of the 
Agency which impose requirements de- 
signed to prohibit any discrimination 
against persons on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin under any pro- 
gram or activity to which this Part 1 ap- 
plies, and which authorize the suspen- 
sion or termination of or refusal to grant 
or to continue Federal financial assist- 
ance to any applicant or recipient of 
such assistance under such program or 
activity for failure to comply with such 
requirements, are hereby superseded to 
the extent that such discrimination is 
prohibited by this Part 1, except that 
nothing in this Part 1 shall be deemed 
to relieve any person of any obligation 
assumed or imposed under any such su- 
perseded regulation, order, instruction, 
or like direction prior to the effective 
date of this Part1. Nothing in this Part 
1, however, shall be deemed to super- 
sede any of the following (including fu- 
ture amendments thereof): (1) Execu- 
tive Orders 10925 and 11114 and 
regulations issued thereunder, or (2) 
Executive Order 11063 and regulations 
issued thereunder, or any other regula- 
tions or instructions, insofar as such 
Order, regulations, or instructions pro- 
hibit discrimination on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin in any 
program or activity or situation to which 
this Part 1 is inapplicable, or prohibit 
discrimination on any other ground. 


(b) Forms and instructions. Each 
responsible Agency official shall issue and 
promptly make available to interested 
persons forms and detailed instructions 
and procedures for effectuating this Part 
1 as applied to programs and activities 
to which this Part 1 applies and for which 
he is responsible. 

(c) Supervision and _ coordination. 
The Administrator may from time to 
time assign to officials of the Agency, or 
to officials of other departments or agen- 
cies of the Government with the consent 
of such department or agency, respon- 
sibilities in connection with the effectua- 
tion of the purposes of title VI of the Act 
and this Part 1 (other than responsibility 
for final decision as provided in § 1.10), 
including the achievement of effective 
coordination and maximum uniformity 


- within the Agency and within the Execu- 


tive Branch of the Government in the 
application of title VI and this Part 1 to 
similar programs or activities and in 
similar situations. 

This Part 1 shall become effective on 
the 30th day following the date of its 
publication in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


Dated: November 30, 1964. 


ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator. 


Approved: December 3, 1964. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
APPENDIX A 


PROGRAMS OF THE HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY TO WHICH THIS PART 1 APPLIES 


1. Community Disposition Program— 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, §§ 11-— 
13, 21, 31-36, 41-43, 51-57, 61-66, 101-103, 
111-119, 69 Stat. 471 (1955), 42 U.S.C. 2301; 
E.O. 11105, 28 F.R. 3909. 

2. Low-Income Housing Demonstration 
Grant Program—§ 207, Housing Act of 1961, 
75 Stat. 165 (1961), 42 U.S.C. 1436. 

3. Mass Transportation Demonstration 
Grant Program—§ 303, Housing Act of 1961, 
75 Stat. 166 (1961), 42 U.S.C. 1453(b). 

4. Rehabilitation Direct Loan Program— 
§ 312, Housing Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 790 (1964), 
P.L. 88-560. 

5. Training and Fellowship Programs— 
Title VIII, Housing Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 
769 (1964), P.L. 88-560. 

6. Urban Mass Transportation Programs— 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, 78 
Stat. 302 (1964), P.L. 88-365. 

7. Low-Rent Public Housing Prcogram— 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 50 Stat. 
888 (1937), 42 U.S.C. 1401. 

8.-Open Space Land Program—tTitle VII, 
Housing Act of 1961, 75 Stat. 183 (1961), 42 
U.S.C. 1500. 

9. Urban Renewal Demonstration Grant 
Program—$§ 314, Housing Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 
629 (1954), 42 U.S.C. 1452a. 

10. Urban Renewal Program (Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Renewal)—Title I, Housing 
Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 414 (1949), 42 U.S.C. 
1450. 

11. College Housing Loan Program—rTitle 
IV, Housing Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 77 (1950), 
1° U.S.C. 1749. 

12. Community Facilities Administration 
Liquidation Programs. 

13. Program of Advances for. Public Works 
Planning—§ 702, Housing Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 
641 (1954), 40 U.S.C. 462. 

14. Public Facility Loans Program—trTitle 
Ii, Housing Amendments of 1955, 69 Stat. 
642 (1955) , 42 U.S.C. 1491. 

15. Public Works Acceleration Act Pro- 
grami—Public Works Acceleration Act, 76 
Stat. 641 (1962), 42 U.S.C. 2641. 

16. Senior Citizens Housing Loan Pro- 
gram—§ 202, Housing Act 01 1959, 73 Stat. 667 
(1959) , 12 U.S.C. 1701q. 
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m Attachment B to 
LPA Letter No. 318 


CHANGE SHEET TO FORM H-6209 (1-64) 
AND FORM H-6214 (11-64) j 


A. The following modification of Form H-6209B shall be included in 
Section 9 of Form H-6209A, Part I of Standard Form of Contract for 
Sale of Land for Private Redevelopment (1-64), in connection with 
a contract or agreement for the sale of project land entered into by 
the LPA on or after January 4, 1965: 


(a) Section 401 is modified by the deletion of subdivision (c). 


(b) Section 402 is modified by the insertion of the following, : 
after "which is subject to the land use requirements and 3 
restrictions of the Urban Renewal Plan,”": 


"and the United States (in the case of the covenant 
provided in subdivision (b) of Section 401 hereof)" 


and by the deletion of the reference to subdivision (c) 
of Section 401. 


(c) Section 403 is modified to read (with additional language 
underscored ); 


"SEC. 403. Agency and United States Rights To 


& Enforce. In amplification, and not in restriction of, 
the provisions of the preceding Section, it is intended 
and agreed that the Agency and its successors and assigns 
shall be deemed beneficiaries of the agreements and 
covenants provided in Section 401 hereof, and the United 
States shall be deemed a beneficiary of the covenant 
provided in subdivision (b) of Section 401 hereof, both 
for and in their or its own right and also for the 
purposes of protecting the interests of the community 
and other parties, public or private, in whose favor 
or for whose benefit such agreements and covenants 
have been provided. Such agreements and covenants shall 
(and the Deed shall so state) run in favor of the Agency 
and the United States, for the entire period during 
which such agreements and covenants shall be in force 
and effect, without regard to whether the Agency or the 
United States has at any time been, remains, or is an 
owner of any land or interest therein to or in favor 
of which such agreements and covenants relate. The Agency 
shall have the right, in the event of any breach of any 
such agreement or covenant, and the United States shall 
have the right in the event of any breach of the covenant 
provided in subdivision (b) of Section 401 hereof, to 


B. 


a ae 


exercise all the rights and remedies, and to maintain 
any actions or suits at law or in equity or other proper 

- proceedings to enforce the curing of such breach of 
agreement or covenant, to which it or any other 
beneficiaries of such agreement or covenant may be 
entitled." 


The following changes in Form H-6214, Guide Form of Contract for Sale 
of Land for One- to Four-Family Residential Use by Purchaser (11-64), 


shall be made in connection with a contract or agreement for the sale 
of project land entered into by the LPA on or after January 4, 1965: 


i. 


2. 


Section 9 -- Delete subsection (c). 


Section 10 -- Insert the following language on Page 7 after "which 
is subject to the land use requirements and restrictions of the 


Urban Renewal Plan,": 


"and the United States (in the case of the covenant 
provided in subsection (b) of Section 9)" 


and delete the reference on Page 8 to subsection (c) of Section 9. 


() 


Attachment C to. 
LPA Letter No. 318 


CHANGES IN SUGGESTED FORMS OF RESOLUTIONS 
OF APPLICANT AND OF LOCAL GOVERNING BODY 


A. In each of the following Urban Renewal Manual exhibits, add the following 
Whereas clause and action paragraph: 


WHEREAS Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the 
regulations of the Housing and Home Finance Agency effectuating 
that Title, provide that no person shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination in 
the undertaking and carrying out of urban renewal projects 
assisted under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended; 


eS © 2 2 2 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
(Governing Body of Applicant ) : 


SD = es 


__. That the United States of America and the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator be, and they hereby are, assured of 
full compliance by Applicant ) with regulations of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency effectuating Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


= & 2 @<@ 


Survey and Planning Application 


a. Resolution of Applicant (Section 4-1-1, Exhibit B) 
b. Disaster Project -- Resolution of Applicant (Section 44-2-1, 
Exhibit B) 


Request for Concurrence in Planning Three-Fourths Grant Project 
With Limited Project Costs -- Resolution of Applicant (Section 4-1-2 


Exhibit A) 


General Neighborhood Renewal Plan Application -- Resolution of 
Applicant (Section 43-2-1, Exhibit A) 


Feasibility Survey Application -- Resolution of Applicant 
(Chapter 42-2, Exhibit A) 


Part I of Application for Loan and Grant 
a. Resolution of Applicant (Section 4-2-1, Exhibit B) 


b. Disaster Project -- Resolution of Applicant (Section 44-2-2, 
Exhibit B) 


? 
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Part II of Application for Loan and Grant -- Resolution of LPA 
Governing Body (Section 4-2-2, Exhibit C) 


Application for Early Land Acquisition Loan -- Resolution of LPA 
(LPA Letter No. 244, Exhibit 2) 


In each of the following Urban Renewal Manual exhibits, delete from 

the indicated paragraph or clause the phrase "with respect to housing, 
facilities related to residential use, and all public facilities within 

a@ project area; public facilities proposed as noncash local grants-in-aid; 
and employment": 


1. 


Survey and Planning Application 


a. Resolution of Applicant (Section 4-1-1, Exhibit B, Par. 3) 
b. Resolution of Governing Body of Locality (Section 4-1-1, Exhibit C, 


Par. 3) 
c. Disaster Project -- Resolution of Applicant (Section 44-2-1, 


Exhibit B, Par. 2) 
d. Disaster Project -- Resolution of Governing Body of Locality 
(Section 44-2-1, Exhibit C, Par. 2) 


Request for Concurrence in Planning Three-Fourths Grant Project 
With Limited Project Costs 


a. Resolution of Applicant (Section 4-1-2, Exhibit A, Par. 3) 
b. Resolution of Governing Body of Locality (Section 4-1-2, Exhibit B, 


Par. 3) 
General Neighborhood Renewal Plan Application 


a. Resolution of Applicant (Section 43-2-1, Exhibit A, Par. 4) 
b. Resolution of Governing Body of Locality (Section 43-2- 1, Exhibit B, 
Par. 4) 


Feasibility Survey Application -- Resolution of Applicant (Chapter 2-2, 
Exhibit A, last Whereas clause) 


Part I of Application for Loan and Grant 

a. Resolution of Applicant (Section 4-2-1, Exhibit B, last Whereas 
clause ) 

b. Disaster Project -- Resolution of Applicant (Section 44-2-2, 
Exhibit B, last Whereas clause) 


Part II of Application for Loan and Grant 


a. Resolution of Governing Body of Locality (Section 4-2-2, Exhibit A, 
last Whereas clause) 

b. Resolution of LPA Governing Body (Section 4-2-2, Exhibit C, last 
Whereas clause 

ec. Disaster Project -- Resolution of Governing Body of Locality 
(Section 44-2-3, Exhibit A, last Whereas clause) 
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Attachment D to 
LPA Letter No. 318 


C SUGGESTED FORM OF NONDISCRIMINATION ASSURANCE 
BY DONOR OF NONCASH LOCAL GRANT-IN-AID 


The following language may be incorporated in a resolution of the 
governing body, or in any other official representation, of the providing 


public entity, educational institution, or hospital: 


(Name of donor [public entity, educational institution, or 


hospital]) recognizes that Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 


and the regulations and policies of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
effectuating the Title prohibit discrimination on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin in the policies and practices of any public 
facility, educational institution, or hospital responsible for proposed 
credit to the locality's share of the cost of an urban renewal project 


receiving financial assistance from the United States. (Name of 


donor ) hereby assures the United States and the Housing and 


Home Finance Administrator that 


[ (Identity of public facility) will be available to and 


serve all persons without regard to race, color, or national origin. |] 


[the policies and practices of (Name of educational institution) 


in the admission and treatment of students do not and will not 
discriminate on the ground of race, color, or national origin. |] 


[the policies and practices of (Name of hospital) with respect 


to the admission and treatment of patients and the admission of interns, 
residents, student nurses and other trainees, and physicians and other 
professionally qualified persons to privileges in the hospital do not 


and will not discriminate on the ground of race, color, or national 


origin. ] 


<} . ' 


4 | “Sa ae 
‘ 608. South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois’ - March 17, 1966 . 


Chicago C.0.R.E. (Congress of Racial Equality) will resume ‘den.on- 
strations at Chicago's main Post Office on March 17 (1:00 P.M. to © P.lle), 
March 18 (1 P.uie to UNTIL ?), and March 19 (1 P.iil. to G6 P-M.). C.OscHeie 

| will continue to demonstrate at the main Post Office one or more days each 

| week until all of the minimum following demands are met: (Robert Lucas, ~ 
Chairman of C.0.R.E.and a postal employee has compiled and authenticated 
grievances upon which these demands are founded). 


PARAMOUNT DEMANDS: 


A: The creation of an independent commission to recommend an 
effective program to RESTORE to the Postal Service employ- 
ees of Chicago a full measure of DIGNITY, PRESTIGE, AND 2 
RESPECT which their service in the government of the United 

States demands. 


The immediate cessation of intimideting overt acts and threats 
of reprisal b° supervisory employees against those employees 
who have joined in this protest. 


STANDING DEMANDS: 


The inmediate cessation of any and all manhandling and assaults on 
women employees by male supervisory employees. 

2. Immediate elimination of irregular and arbitrary denial of employee 
requests for sick leave and annual leave by supervisory employees. 

5. Non-discriminatory and uniform application of Postal Manual rules and 
reguletions. 

4. &Appointment of an independent review board composed of prominent members - 
of Chicago clergy and private socisul service agencies to process com- 
plaints of debasing and degrading treatment of women employees. 

5. Immediate elimination of supervisory snooping and gestapo inquisitions of 
employee requests for sick leave and annual leave. 

6. Immediate cessation of invasion of employees! physician-patient privileged 
cormunications guaranteed under Illinois Law. : 

7. Issue immediately to each employee wi thout charge a current and complete 
copy of the Postal Manual. 

8. Immediate halt to unauthorized end indecent, embarrassing and humiliating 
restrictions and limitations on employees! personal washroom visits. 

9. An immediate order to cease and desist the supervisory practices of: 

a) "RED LINE" time cards. 
b)- "WO." on: 71 Gaiee, 
c) "Scarlet Letter" bulletin boards. 
d) "write ups", "Warnings" and "Evaluations" without hearing, | 
e) "Call-in" requirements for sub-humans. | 
1Q. Negro representation on Postmaster's office staff. 
ll. Uniform and non-discriminatory work schedules. 
l2. Removal of supervisory employees with political influence. . : 
13. Ravnid and deliberate imvnlementati on of recent Congressional legislation. 
14. Provide adequate compensation for overtime and "unscheduled" work. 
15. Provide for tenure of Welfare Committee through elective process. 
16. Arrange for an.independent audit, available to all employees of Welfare 
Committee income and disbursements. 7 
17. Provide for an adequate numoer of group leaders for the Chicsgo office. 
18. Initiate a S-day reguler work week and staff Saturday and Sunday tours 
with volunteers. 
19. Provide adequate sanitary fucilities within « reasonable distance from 
work areas. 
20. Bliminate favoritism, buddy-ism, political pull, racial and sthnic pre= 
judice fror the "experience and seniority" qualifications as practiced 
in "detailing" to open positions. 
el. If you have any other or additional grievénces, put them in writing and 
mail them to C.0O.R.E,. P.O. Box oeol, Guicago, Litimaee 


Remember, if any person, including the Postmaster himself, 
attempts to interfere with the free exercise of this most valuable Con-. 
stitutional guarantee--- your right to peaceably assemble and vigorously 
protest the barbarous conditions presently existing in the Chicago "ost 
Office --- he may himself become liable to you in an action for damages 
or other proceeding under law. 


Join this nrotest N OW and help recover the dignity and 
respecu you deserve. 


FREEDOM NOW - C.0.R.E., 608 So. Dearborn, P.0.Box 6551,Chic: go, Tllinois 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE COLLEGE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


\ 


One of the purposes of the College Conference Program is to interest south- 
ern Negro students in the CORE SEDF Field Fellowship Program, In the sum-— 
mer of 1965 there were not as many southern Negro students participating 

in the: program as we would have liked, The main cause of this situation was, 
I feel, the lack of recruiting by staff members on southern campuses, If 
recruiting were started in February, this would give us two months before 
the conference to talk with and encourage students to participate in the 
1966 Sunmer Project. Early recruiting would also give’'us more time to exposs 
the students to the goals and purposes of the movement, and to instruct: 

and train them avout their responsibilities in the field, Consequently, 

we would have a much more effective group of people in the coming summer: 
people who have skills that are needed in the Negro community today, 


These ideas were expressed several times last year, but I cannot overen- 
phasize the importance of involving more southern Negro students in our 
program now, Through this program we must provide the incentive for these 
students to become involved in our present and future programs, These scu+ 
dnets will soon be the professional people of their communities; they w -l, 
in large measure, determine the future success or failure of the movement, 
One of the objectives of the Field Fellowship Program has been to give 
students the opportunity to enrich their academic experience through direct 
experience in the field. In the College Conferences we will be able to 
show these students how they can further the movement, and allow them to see 
and choose what aspect or program might best serve their academic purpose. 


RATIONALE BEHIND THE COLLEGE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Thus far, in the civil rights movement, the involvement of college students 
from southern campuses has been painfully minor-but we are certain that 
there is great potential’in this area, These students are the future lead- 
ers of their communities, Whether they are to be traditional representa- 
tives of the Negro middle class or thé leaders of a new and better society 
depends heavily on the movement today, 


Southern Negro collegé students have had very little introduction to the 
civil rights movement, From their birth to the time that they enter the 
university they have been living in a system which has attempted to keep 
their minds locked in a dungeon of conformity. Thus far, the Negro wiver- 
sity has not been able to provide an effective means for the student to 
escape this psycholgical dungeon, Instead it has done more to sustain it. 
Upon graduation most students tend to conform to the society and become 
content or "blind" to the evils that exist around them, The university — 
usually prepares the studnet to do this instead of preparing him to build 

a better society, 


The Negro people of the South and the country must orgamize politically — 
and economically in order to build a strong base from which they can cause 
enough change to guarentee equal opportunities everywhere, In many palces 
across the country people are beginning to move in order to establish this 
base, I strongly feel that the college students of this colntry, espec— 
ially in the South have a vital role to play in establishing this base, 
There are skills that are being aquired by the college students that are 
very badly needed by the people in their communities, These skills can 
be shared and new skills -aquired through community educational programs, 
Students who major in agriculture are needed in the rural areas cf the 
South, Lawyers and Doctors are needed, Banks, clinics, shopping centers, 
Agricultural development programs, new schools and universities, and po- 
litical training and organizations are neeted in the 1 areas. Skills 
to develap these things are being aquired everyday by enllege sturents 

but without the imaginatirn or incentive to do them, 


We are nlanning a series of cranferences mn southern Negro campuses to begin 
to get the students to discuss these problems in an attempt to come up with 
solutions, Through these conferences we hope to further expose the student< 
to the goals and purposes of the movement, We hope to provide the initial 
incentive for him to become interested enough to take part in the present 
programs, develop new programs, and become a voice in the movement through 
the SEDF Program, 


The students who will participate in thesé conferences have a great stock 
in the success or failure of the movement, These students wiil soon be 
the adult citizens in a dozen communities all over the region, 


The following is 2 prospectus’for a series of conferences to be held for 
college students in the South, We propose to concentrate our efforts in 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Flapida and Mississippi. We 
hope to have our first conference in April, during the Easter holidays. 


We will attempt to visit the following campuses during the period 2/6-4/10, 


LOUISIANA 

Granbling 

Southern : | 
Dillard Feb, 6-20 
Xavier 


FLORIDA 
Florida A&M Feb, 21-27 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
S.C. State March 7=12 


Morris 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson State March 25-30 
Tougaloo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Johnson C, Snith 
Bennett March 13—23 


NeC, A&T 
N.C. otate 


Other colleges in the above states will be contacted hy mail or through 
other channels, 


fpril 1~7 Planning for Conference 
April 11 — June 7 Follow up General Conference with small conferences and 


recruitment (training) for SEDF Field Fellowship Program, 


PROGRAM FOR GENERAL CONFERENCE 


” 


This conference will be a general oné, with representatives from thé 
colleges listed on the previous page, It will be held for two days, 


This conference will kick 6ff a series of smaller conferences (work- 
shops) on college campuses. In these congerences we will attempt to 
get sbudents interested in working on the CORE summer program under 
the SEDF Field Fellowship Program, We hope te involve 100 students in — 
this progran,. 


TOPICS OF DISCUSSION FOR GENERAL CONFERENCE 


1, Involvenent of College Students in the Movement 


This session should be a largely noj-directed discussion hy the students 


on their ideas and feelings about the movenent and their potential in- 


volvenent, Someone from staff might givé a brief history of the invol-— 


venent of college students in the past..,This discussion night touch 
u pon why college students are reluctant to become involved in the mo- 
venent, 


2. Student Teach-ins 


This is a program in which debates are held between students from dif- 
ferent universities on various subjects. This type of program could 
serve as'a stimulus to students for more discussion and ideas about 
projects, 


3, Problems Confronting the Negro Community 


The students should discuss openly and freely the problems that exist 
within’their local communities and the community that surrounds the 
campus, An attempt should be made to get them to relate these prob- 
lens to those of the country, and to trace the sources, Filmstrip. 


4. Politics 


A preview of the political structure of the state and the people who 
occupy the various public offices, Have a discussion on political 
education and organization and how they can participate in such a can— 
paign, Someone should make a presentation of the efforts of Negroes 
to organize in other areas, Booklets dn the political structure of 
other areas for comparison, Filnstrip, 


5. Foroi gn Policy 


How does thi s policy affect them as students (student, draft, ctc.)? 
What is the war in VietNam about? How did it. start? Some students 
can do research on some of these questions and bring them back for 
discussion, Filmstrip, 


PROGRAM FOR WEEKEND COLLEGE CONFERENCES 


1, Problems Confronting College Students 


Under this topic we hope to get the students to begin to take a serious 
look at their college and what it means to them, What is its purposes 
and does it serve that purpose? What can be done about their institu- 
tion of higher learning to increase its effectiveness? 


2e Education 


Here can be a discussion of what education. A good look should be ta— 
ken at the literacy problems of the comhunities and the type of educa- 
tion that Ne gro students are receiving, A tutorial program can be 
suggested and discussed, This will be an‘attempt to get the students 
interested in a community service project, 


3, Brief H istory of the Movement 


For information, someone from staff can discuss the history of the 
movement. This can go back to Negro H istory, Students might be in-~ 
terested in doing research on some Negro ees to bring back for 


dis cussion, Filnstrip. 


he. Federal Programs 


Information on federal programs should be distributed to the students 
for discussion, Questions should be raised as to their effectiveness 
in the Negro commmity. How can students take action for improvement 
if needed, and how’can we see fo it that those programs which are good 


can be implemented, Filmstrip. 


5e Foreign Policy 


H ow does this policy affect them as students (student, draft, etc.). 
What is the war in VietNam about? How did it start? Some students 
can do research on some of these questions and bring them back to the 
workshop for discussion, Filmstrip. 


PROCEDURE 


There will be two "campus travelers", whose job will be to contact stu- 
dents and instructors on the campuses and’build up interest in the con- 
ferences, They are to acquire facilities, resource people and naterials 
for the conferences, They will also hold training sessions on the can— 
puses with smaller groups of students between conferences to _— the 


students interested, 


We hope to involve college professors in these conferences as resource 
people. For instance, we will try to get someone from the law depart— 
ment to discuss the political structure of states and the Civil Rights 
Act. We will try to get someone from the sociology department of one of 
the colleges to speak on the "problems and sociology of the Negro Community". 
We also hope to involve them in helping set up the various conferences, | 


The intent of involving college professors in these conferences is to 
begin to establish a relationship between student and professor, It is 
felt by many that one of the main probjems on the college campus today 
is the lack of communication between the student and the professor, 


To organize the conferences the staff should arrange a series of small | 
discussions among the students to discuss the pessibility of such a con—. 
ference,. The conference should be organized and run by ‘the students, 

We should serve only in the capacity of resource people, 


The discussion groups should be as flexible as possible. The students 
should be encouraged to invite students from other universities to par—_ 
ticipate in their discussion groups and the palnning for a larger con- 
ference, This will establish a base of communication between the univer- 
sities which would give strength to future student movements, — 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


STAFF SALARIES 


Worker # 1 35,00 per week 
Worker # 2 35,00 
70,00 
Feb 1 — June 7 (17weeks) 1190.00 


EXPENSES FOR STAFF AND EQUIPMENT 


1 car (leased) 100500 per month 


gas 200,00 
paper 125.00 
room & board 25.00 per wk, per worker 


21,7500 


GENER.AL CONFERENCE 


Transportation for-100 students from N orth Carolina, South 
Carolin‘'a, Florida, Mississippi and L ouisiana to New 
Orleans, Would probavly be an average of $35.00 per 
student for round trip. 


100 studonts X $35.00 3500.00 
naterials 50,00 
food — $3.00 per day for two 600,00 


days for 100 students 


housi ng — $3,00 per day for | 600,00 | aoe 


two days for 100 students 


TOTAL COST OF PROJECT VT $ 8415.00 
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Mr, Robert Pam 

Columbia University CORE 
204 West 108th St. Apt. #61 
New York, N. Ze 


Dear Bob: 


We have been asked by the A. Phillip Randolph Institute 
to take part in a planned trip to israel for young civil rights 
leaders, 


We are asking for one represen&tive from your chapter to 
represent the Northeast region. The trip is scheduled for 
June 15th and all expenses will be paid by Histadrut, 


We need to have the name, address, telephone number age, 
gender and race of the one person from your chapter, e 


trip would last from 4 to 6 weeks. The person who is choosen 
shoudd obtain a Passport if he doesn’ t have one presently, 
@ age group for participants is from 18 to 23 years, 


Please notify us immediately as to the seccess of your 
attempt to get someone to make the trip. 


For further questions, please contact us at the National 
office, 


We await your Prompt reply with interest, 


Yours in freedom, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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NOTICE! 


To WHITE CITIZENS 
of RANKIN COUNTY 


COMMUNIST 
LED MARCH 


FRIDAY, MAY 28th -- SAT., MAY 29th 
q ¥, te, , 


. Let Local Law Officers Handle Marchers on Public Property! 
Post Your Own Property with ‘‘No Trespassing’”’ Signs. 


3. Do Not Let Communists Trick You Into Action Unless They 
Are on Your Private Property! 


4. Prepare to Protect Your Own Property with Your Own Arms! 
(SHOTGUNS WITH BUCKSHOT EXCELLENT!) 
5. If Communist Marchers Enter Your Private Property Do the 
Following: 
A. Ask law enforcement officers to arrest them and you 
file charges. or, 
B. Put them under Citizens Arrest yourself and hold until 
officers come. Or, 
C. Shoot them if you have to if they molest or trespass 
your property. 


(Courtesy Committee for Constitutional Rights) 
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April 23, 1965 
Honorable LeRey Collins, Director 


Dear Governor Collins: 


Recently, I had the occagion while in Bogalusa, Louisiana, to weet 
two of your steff mewbers, Mesers. Heilbron and Draper. I am sorry 
thet my departure did not efford me the opportunity to discuss with 
them the points which I vant to raise with you now. 


To begin with, I am no longer clear on the philosophy of CRS. Oviginelly, 
my thought was that CRS was to play the role of mediator or conciliator 
in areas which were either potentially critical or in fact critical. To 
me, this weant that CRS would attempt to seek out opinions and facts on 
beth sides, and then to try hard--and I know it is a hard job--to 
yeconcile. The four days spent in Louisiana no longer justify my 
believing that such is the case. 


Presuming that the federal government is interested in actually erasing 
the inequities which exist because of racial discrimination, and that 
the goverument is interested in facilitating the removal of the causes 
of racial strife, let we set up a few rhetorical questions: 


Simee there is rank discrimination in every faeet of life in Bogalusa, 
what should be the ultimate goal of CRS? If Crown-Zellerbach, the 
de power in Bogalusa enhances discri ination, what should be the 
CRS? If federal agencies in Bogalusa allow discrimination within 
) agencies, what should be the role of CRS? If the Negro community is 
rebelling at the conditions which exist-~--no mtter who the leaders are, 
oy even if the community is leaderless--what should be the goal of CRS? 


(Gov. LeRoy Collins, eont) 


the movewent in Bogalusa have little or | 
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If it is tree that CRS suggested to Mayor Cutrer that he conduct a “survey” of my 
Negro community (and Cutrer said this on television) to discover the rea hip’ ‘ 
that is not only tragical, it is a gross error and a misconception of ae 
expect from your agency. Chie hind Of folly not euly adie 60 Uae coeueae GE ‘ae 
of CRS as an arw Of the federal government, but it will alse increase the possibilit 
of further and larger demonstrations. ZS 


To presume, as Mr. Kytle did, that there was no firm community support of the r, 
Bogalusa Voters League simply because there were few adults in the demonstrations Mf 
is histerically nonsensical. As you well know, most action in the movement has | 
bean sparked by young pepple. The fact that the Bogalusa Voters League--an adult 
greup--tan the extalges tm ete inotanee ta of aieek tnsteeenee. That notion is 
yeduced further te twaddle when you consider the terroviem which is rampant in 
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Robert Brookins Core 
Organization Department 


Assistant Directer 


Sincerely, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE vA 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 ya 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR April 28, 196 5 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 

Assistant Director 

Organization Department 

Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. APR 30 165 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


Governor Collins is out most of this week on 
a round of speeches and I fear that it may be a few 
days yet before he will find the time to answer your 
letter of April 23. In the meanwhile, I want to ex- 
press our thanks and to assure you that the questions 
you raise are getting our most thoughtful attention. 


It seems to-me that the most fruitful product 
of your letter would be an opportunity for some of us 
here to meet with you and your colleagues at CORE and 
talk out the problems that concern us. It is, on first 
reading, somewhat difficult for me to assess the depth 
of our misunderstanding. Your statement of the intent 
of this agency, for instance, might well have been 
written by any one of us on the CRS staff. As you say 
we should be, we are in fact committed to removing “the 
conditions that cause discrimination and demonstrations," 
as I know CORE is. From that point on, however, there 
seems to be a regrettable difference in perception as 
to how we play our role. I emphasize the word "percep- 
tion" because, while I do not doubt the sincerity of 
your criticism of our team in Bogalusa, and while I can 
not help but be troubled by the impression our efforts 
seem to have made on you and your representatives in 
Bogalusa, it simply is not true that Mr. Heilbron and 
Mr. Draper are "more interested in assuaging the con- 
science of Mr. Cutrer" than in "convincing the Bogalusa 
city: administration to rectify the conditions." Nor is 
it true that their sympathies lie "closer with the mayor 
and the ‘power structure’ than with any other element of 
the community." Unhappily, as I'm sure you know from 
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your own experience, in a situation as emotional as the 
one in Bogalusa, motivations are easily misinterpreted. 
Inevitably, I'm afraid, each of us is at times guilty of 
selective listening. 


Let me correct the record on two particulars. 
First, the "survey" that Mayor Cutrer introduced and at- 
tributed to us was as much of a surprise to the Community 
Relations Service as it was to you. It was, as you know 
by now, such a distortion of anything that any one of us 
might have proposed to him that I felt obliged to wire 
him a correction and to make my message public. As I 
hope you will recognize from the text of my wire, a copy 
of which is enclosed, what I had proposed to Mayor Cutrer 
was precisely what you say this agency should do, which is 
to push for a realistic consideration of "conditions which 
cause discrimination and demonstration" and to encourage 
the "Bogalusa City Administration to rectify the conditions." 


Nor, as you assume, have I ever said that "there was 
no firm community support of the Bogalusa Voters League sim- 
ply because there were few adults in the demonstrations." I 
gather that you are basing this judgment on something Val 

Coleman told you after our phone conversation last week. I'm 
afraid that Val simply didn't get my point. What I recall 
saying to Val was that the white leadership in Bogalusa was 
not yet convinced that the Voters League represented the 
Negro community and that one thing repeatedly cited as 
"evidence" by spokesmen for the white leadership was that 
the demonstrations were dominated by children and teen-agers. 
I was reporting, not passing judgment. Val Coleman obviously 
does not know me as well as I thought he did; otherwise he 
could never have drawn the conclusion which I presume he 
passed on to you. 


It may be, as you say, that we do not understand all 
the dimensions of “the mind of the movement." I can Say, 
however, that those of us laboring in this agency are dedi- 
cated and committed without question to achieving a society 
free of the blight of discrimination. In this connection, 
we would like very much to get clearer insight into how you 
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and CORE see the "mind of the movement." For that reason, 
we look forward to opening the kind of philosophical dia- 
logue which you propose. 


I will review your letter with the Governor on his 
return. I hope it won't be too long before we can get to- 


gether. 
All best wishes, 
Calvin Kytle 
Deputy Director 
Enclosures 


P.S. As the most recent statement of CRS objectives, I'm 
enclosing a copy of a speech given by the Governor 
before the Detroit Economic Club on Monday. 
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YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT. FOR THE RECORD, WHAT I DID SUGGEST DURING ss 

OUR CONVERSATION WAS THE NEED TO DEVELOP FULLER UNDERSTANDING. iy abet 
AMONG MEMBERS OF YOUR COMMUNITY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE IN- eat aes i! 


CREASING IMPACT ON BOGALUSA OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT. I SAID une 
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NEGRO COMMUNITY COULD BE DEFINED BY THE NEGROES THEMSELVES 


FACT-FINDING TEAM BE BI-RACIAL, THAT IT BE MADE UP OF THE 
IMPRESSION OF THIS AGENCY'S POSITION HAS BEEN CONVEYED. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Community Relations Service 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOR RELEASE AT NOON 
MONDAY, APRIL 26, 1965 


TEXT OF REMARKS BY LeROY COLLINS, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, TO THE ECONOMIC CLUB OF 
DETROIT, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, MONDAY APRIL 26, 1965, 12:30 P.M. 


Often I am asked why I am serving in this job. Usually 
I say because the President of the United States asked me to 


take it. 


And in response, too, I have told the little story about 
the eight-year-old boy who received a pin cushion from his 
grandmother for a birthday present. He wrote her a thank-you 
note that went like this: 


“Dear Grandmother: . I want to thank you for the pin 
cushion you sent. This-is something I have always wanted -- 
but not very much. 


The truth is that I am in this job because I feel that 
this matter of finding remedies for our country's racial 
discrimination sickness is the most important test of our 
times. And if I can help the President and our country to 
come through this trial involving so deeply the fundamentals 

' of American idealism, then, as I see it, I have a duty to do 
so. 


You have probably heard very little about our Community 
Relations Service. This is neither surprising nor disappointing, 
because most of our efforts are stimulative or catalytic. It 
is far more important that the spotlight fall on those with 
whom we work in individual communities, than upon us. P 


When the Civil Rights Act which created us was under 
discussion before the Congress, one member described CRS as 

a "monster without any particular authority or function other 
than to meddle in community affairs." Well, I do not believe 
events have borne out that prophecy. 


Our Service has a broad mandate from the Congress to go 
into any community, with or without an express invitation, 
and assist that community to settle disputes a@wising from or 
creating racial tensions. e 


We may also accept referrals from federal district courts 
of specific disputes arising out of discrimination in places 
of public accommodation. 


All settlements -- and I want to emphasize this -- must 
be made within the letter and spirit of the law. 


We have quickly learned that it does not make sense to 
settle a dispute, and leave unredressed the deep-seated causes 
which were responsible for it. So we encourage and assist 
communities to develop and put into effect plans of action, 
designed to remedy the reasons underlying their troubles. 


This may involve a whole range of reforms -- in education, 
employment, law enforcement, housing, recreation and public 
facilities, as well as public accommodations. 


And more than this, we try to persuade people that the 
Civil Rights Act is right, that it is fair, that it responds 
to the best impulses of the true American character, that it 
meets the moral imperative of a concerned society and that it 
is too important to be allowed to suffer evasion, much less 
outright defiance. 


We seek to demonstrate that not only is the law in keeping 
with the nation's democratic and spiritual commitments but that 
good human relations produce good business, and that bad human 
relations invariably provoke bad business. 


Now, obviously, this is not a job for Washington alone. 
Unless needs in this field are met in the local communities 
by the people who live in them, it would be foolish to antic- 
ipate any lasting solutions. 


So we encourage every state or locality to decide for 
itself that it will not abandon the welfare and future of its 
citizens and their businesses to the fires of whatever racial 
passions may be blowing down the street at the time and that 

it should undertake its own human relations program with its 

own citizen effort, utilizing its own resources. 


This is usually best accomplished through the leadership 
of local human relations committees that are truly representative 
of all minority groups, properly staffed and budgeted. 


You businessmen are, of course, keenly aware of your 
costs of doing business. If you were not, you would not be 
where you are today. For no matter how good your product or 
how good your salesmanship, you will not long remain in business 
unless your costs are held within reasonable limits. And you 
know, too, that to keep costs down you must eliminate waste. 
Wherever waste occurs you must relentlessly search it out and 
eliminate it. 


This same hard-nosed business principle has, I submit, 
an important application in this whole national issue of doing 
away with racial discrimination. | 


Our country's greatest resource, of course, is its people. 
One out of 10 Americans is Negro. Roughly half of these live 
in the South and the other half outside the South. For gen- 
erations now, in the North and in the South, a very large 
percentage of these Negroes have been ruthlessly exploited 
and ruinously deprived. And from this there have been serious 
drains on the nation's economic resources and human suffering 
of shocking consequences. 


According to the President's Council of Economic Advisors, 
the gross national product would rise by some $23 billion -- 
or nearly 4 per cent -- if Negroes had the same educational 
achievements and could qualify to earn incomes on an equivalent 
basis with white Americans. | 


The key word in that statement, of course, is "qualify." 


In city after city across this country I keep running 
into leaders in both business and government who sincerely 
want to hire more Negroes for better jobs but contend they 
simply cannot find enough who are qualified. 


And in most of the cases described to me, I think this 
is true. 


In many places, of course, Negroes are discriminated 
against in hiring practices by both management and labor. 
In many other places where there is no overt racial discrim- 
ination in employment practices, Negroes are not hired because 
employers fail to take adequate steps to recruit available 
qualified Negroes. 


But, let us admit that this nation is faced with the 
reality that the great mass of Negroes in need of better 
jobs are not qualified to hold then. 


Well, what is our response? Can American businessmen 
say, "See, they just aren't qualified," and then turn and 
walk away? 


Obviously not. They must ask, "Why?" 


Why is a Negro boy growing up today twice as likely to 
wind up unemployed as a white boy? Why does he have only 
one-seventh the chance of a white boy to earn $10,000 a year? 


Why is nearly one out of three white workers employed in 
professional, technical, managerial and sales occupations and 
only one out of 10 Negro workers? 


While the unemployment rate for the nation as a whole is 
being reduced steadily, and is now down to 4.7 per cent, why 
is the unemployment rate 25 per cent for teenage Negro boys 
and 30 per cent for teenage Negro girls? 


Why is it that Negroes are becoming a larger and larger 
part of our population while also occupying proportionately 
a larger and larger place at the bottom of the economic scale? 


The easy answer is: “Because they are Negroes." 


The fact of race, by itself, however, has nothing to do 
with inferiority or superiority. Individuals differ widely 
within all races, but scientific inquiry has demolished the 
theory long held by some that the people of any one race are 
inferior or superior to those of any other. 


Negroes frequently are not qualified, because they have 
been subjected to inferior education, to inferior health 
conditions, to inferior housing, to inferior jobs, to inferior 
social environments -- and all of this simply because they 
are Negroes. 


Not long ago, Secretary of Labor Wirtz conducted an 
interesting survey in the heart of one of our big urban 
centers. 


First, he selected an area of the city where the unemploy- 
ment rate was 20 per cent, compared with 6 per cent for the 
city as a whole. In that area, he found 97 per cent of the 
unemployed were Negroes. Their average education was 7-1/2 
years of school, compared with a city-wide average of 10 years. 


Next, he examined another area of the same city where 
the population also was predominately Negro but the unemploy- 
ment rate was only 3-1/2 per cent -- far below the city average. 
The average education in that area was 1l years of school. 


From reputable national studies we know that Negroes with 
less than a high school education have double the unemployment 
rate of Negroes with high school educations. 


The greatest difference, then, is one of education and 
motivation. But these difficiencies are in large measure 
bottomed solely on racial discrimination, which has forced 
the Negro into an environment of self-perpetuating handicaps. 


More Negro unemployment feeds more slums which create 
worse health conditions, worse school conditions, worse 
delinquency problems, which create more Negro unemployment. 
Around and around the vicious cycle goes. 


This is most dramatically demonstrated in the urban 
ghetto, which feeds upon its own filth and spreads its poison -- 
physical, mental and moral -- throughout the whole body of our 
population like malignant cancer cells. 


Its costs, of course, are not confined to its immediate 
victims. Everyone pays in almost countless ways. 


If you doubt this take a good look at your tax bill, or 
what is going through your criminal courts, or your welfare 
rolls, or your food stamp line. 


As business and professional men, you also pay through 
loss of income; for these victims of racial discrimination 
are potential customers and clients. 


As business and professional men, you pay through ineffi- 
cient labor whenever you employ Negroes who turn out to be 
poorly qualified. 


And these are not random business losses. They are not 
like the failures of venture capital. This human waste is 
deliberate, self-inflicted and avoidable. It is as though we 
allowed vast crops to die in the fields and great factories 
to corrode and rust away. By allowing waste like this we are 
actually committing a kind of social and economic and political 


suicide. 


There also is the cost to our entire culture when vast 
numbers of our people cannot develop in full measure their 
normal talents as human beings. 


The greatest cost of all, however, is not the staggering 
figures. The most horrendous price is paid by the millions 
of men and women and children, themselves, who look in vain 
for dignity and respect; who are wrongly denied their rights 
of access to the fruits of our abundant society and who must 
also see their children denied equal opportunity with all 
other children. 


And before leaving this matter of cost, I would add one 
further item and that is what happens to each white man's 
most private view of himself when he wonders how the compromises 
he makes with this monstrous evil of discrimination at work or 
at home will stand up in the sight of God. 


Now, how does the intelligent, well-motivated member of 
the business community go about reducing and finally eliminating 
this waste in human resources? 


In the first place, he does not wait for the government -- 
local, state or federal -- to do the job for him. He takes 


the initiative. 


This is exactly what a group of Main Street merchants did 
recently in one southern city with which I am familiar. 


These merchants took stock of their wasted human resources 
in their city and decided to do something about it. They began 
by pooling their efforts to qualify local Negro residents to 
hold down jobs as clerks in their stores, which theretofore 
had been staffed by whites only. 


Some one-hundred-and-fifty Negroes were recruited for a 
training program paid for and operated entirely by these local 
merchants. A large number of these trainees did not make the 
grade; it is no easy task to erase generations of enforced 
inferiority. But about 50 did qualify, and the merchants 
hired them. 


What was the result? 


Business did not fall off, as some fearful voices had 
warned. Instead, it increased. The Negro community recognized 
a good-faith effort to end job discrimination and responded 
accordingly. No white clerk lost a job. Everyone benefitted. 
The beginnings of meaningful progress had been made. 


Obviously, the business community alone cannot do all 
that has to be done. The problem is one of the total community. 
A total community-wide and nation-wide effort is required. 


I am convinced that there is a perfectly proper role for 
government at all levels to play. Actually, democratic govern- 
ment in its best sense is the one agency through which all the 
people can work together for their common advancement. 


We did not leave it solely to voluntary citizen action 
to develop our enormous competency in the science and technology . 
of agriculture. 


We did not leave it solely to voluntary citizen action 
to bring about the great break-throughs in medical science. 


We did not leave it solely to voluntary citizen action 
to get America into the atomic-space age. 


All these things and others were done through a partner- 


ship of activity involving government, higher education and 
industry. 


It took the technical know-how and ingenuity of industry 
‘and the scholarship of education. It also took the initiative, 
financing and leadership of representative government. 


And if we are to resolve the racial discrimination problem 
in America -- especially the qualifying of that one-tenth of 
our population which we have so largely disqualified =-— a 
similar partnership will be required. 


Now, by "qualifying" I do not mean just the training of 
someone to turn a wrench or a bolt. It is not that simple. 
When we disqualified so much of the Negro race in this country 
we went down much deeper and out much broader. The corrective 
efforts must now go just as deeply and be equally as broad. 


To qualify the American Negro population fully -- not 
only for specific jobs but for full lives as first-class 
citizens and persons of human dignity -- we are going to have 
to clean out the cancer cells of racial discrimination wherever 
they are growing in our nation. 


It will mean providing very special education, greatly 
increased health services, decent homes in liveable neighborhoods, 
an end to a thousand-and-one big and little degrading influences. 
In short, it will require the kind of environment, the kind of 
opportunity, any of us has a right to expect as an American. 


All this must not be regarded as some grandiose effort 
in charity. In the process of rooting out the causes of 
racial discrimination we will be building Our nation in a 
pattern of greatness it has long been committed to follow 
but one it has failed to track. 


I want to see the American business and professional men 
more firmly behind the steering wheel of this effort, where 
they belong. | 


This does not mean that you have to join the civil rights . 
demonstrations. 


But I am suggesting that you provide more of the leader- 
ship on behalf of civil rights which you and you alone are 
best qualified to provide. 


Here is one crow I would pick, and urge you to do more 
about: 


All of us know that it has been a common theme in business 
circles to complain about social scientists, demeaning them 
as "do-gooders" and "bleeding-hearts." Well, I submit that 
this country needs -- desperately needs -- the help of more 
good social scientists. We need their expertise and their 
help -- just as you need the help of physical scientists 
when you have a problem of rebuilding a machine on the 
assembly line or installing a computer. 


We have on our hands a grave social problem and we need 
the best minds that we can find zeroed in on the subject. 


For, in the final analysis, it will be resolved in human 
terms. 


The victory for equal rights in our time is but one phase 
of an unstopable world-wide revolution of rising expectations. 


It presents a challenge which should be met by the most 
thoughtful and competent leadership from all sectors of 
American life. 


I believe American business leaders should understand 
better what the present leadership in the civil rights move- 
ment is thinking and planning. More importantly, you should 
understand the strong currents in the tide of change which is 
now coming in. 


Do not assume that the leadership of the civil rights 
groups we read and hear so much about can exercise any absolute 
control of the movement. 


The day is gone when a few Negro leaders could "deliver" 
the Negro rank-and-file population. 
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For the civil rights movement is an idea that has found 
its time. It reflects legitimate aspirations of masses of 
people. It is broadly based. It is under no one's control. 
Its leaders will be its leaders only so long as they place 
themselves in accord with where this broad movement is going. 


And the more the business community places itself in 
harmony with the legitimate directions being taken by the 
movement -- and assists it in attaining legitimate goals -- 
the more influence it can have in helping to shape the nature ‘ 
of the social change now sweeping America. 


Lincoln, now regarded as a rock of principle, was a man 
whose career embraced a fantastic number of changes in position 
and outlook, some of them quite drastic. But Lincoln made no 
apologies for this; instead, he often commented that a man 
who was too set in his ways to change was a fool. 


As a southerner who grew up in a society of segregation, 
in common with many people, I have come to change my outlook : 
on race. : 


But I honestly do not feel that I have changed in my 
loyalty to the underlying principles of my life. I grew up 
to understand that every person should strive to do the right 
thing in his day-to-day living and that to understand what is 
right requires a continuing search for the truth. And what 
one sees as the truth changes as his knowledge and comprehension 
grow. In fact, anyone who does not see the truth differently 
as he lives longer simply has stopped learning and growing. 
One who does continue to learn and to discover new truths then 
has to change if he stands by his basic principle of striving 
to do the right thing. 


A great deal of change in thinking on race is going on 
in our country -- North, South, East and West. And this is 
essential not only if we are to be in accord with realities 
but if we are to have a material influence upon the nature 
and direction of forces which vitally affect us all. , 
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There is a story told about the late Senator Estes Kefauver, 
that indefatiguable campaigner. As I heard it, the Senator was 
concluding a full day of campaigning in the state of Minnesota. 
His final engagement was an evening rally. 


As Kefauver approached the auditorium, one of his supporters 
who had been briefing him on the nuances of local politics made 
a last suggestion: 


"Senator," he said, "you'll probably notice many of our 
local Indians in the hall, and by all means take note of their : 
problem in your talk." “i q 


"What is their problem?" the Senator asked. And his 
friend replied: 


"Their problem? Why, they're Indians. That's their 
problem." 


If we persist in thinking like that, we are whipped before 
we start. For too long we have been treating the "problem" 
as if it were something which belongs to Negroes. The truth 
is there is no "Negro problem" in this country. It is an 
American problem, and it belongs to all of us regardless of 
the shade of our skin. 


We will begin to solve it only when all of us -- individuals 
of all races, private organizations, governments at all levels, 
colleges and universities, business and the professions, labor, 
the churches, the totality of America -- make the decision to 
eliminate its causes. 


We are, indeed, all in this together. 


TO: All Department Heads 
PROM: Lincoln Lynch, Associate National Director 


DATE: April 29, 1966 
SUBJECT: Visit of Mrs. Velma McEwen Strode 


Mre, Velma MeHwen Strode, State, Municipal Liason Officer of 
» Community Relations Service will be present at the CORE 

on Tuesday, May 3, 1966 at 2:30 p.m. to explain the . 

anvante of her office and its relationship and 


sing program 
goals in human rights. All Departuent heads are expected to 
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CORE National Convention, 1965, Durham. sonth_Carolina 
Constitutiena) Chanzes 


Article IZ, Sec, I 


Strike present 

insert ; 
Th2 puxpese for which this organization has been 
foomed and bib iz exists is ts abolish racial 
Gisexrimination shied | li resulting imequaiities besed 
upen s«in coloxr, ci al XAse , ees AGLOMs or naticna- 


peliticsl az Eeonbelic pattioss and commnity 
orzaniz.ation, 


Article IV, Sec, 1 (New title--Affiliation & Evaluation) 

otrike present 

insert: 
Local acticn groups may be affiliated by the annual 
Convention, the National Action Acuncil, or the 
Steering Conmittee. In order to appiy for affi- 
lieticn, a local action group must: 


1. Give written notice to the Director of Organi- 
zzi3ion cf intent to crganize and appiy for affili- 
ation as a CORE chapter; 


2. Onerate for ninety (90) days following the 
Filing Of we2s Setice cf intent; 


. Have demonstrated an understanding of the app- 
arent and expressed neccs of the community; 


4, Include minorities (Spanish speaking, Chinese 
and Japaneses Avevicans, Indians, Negroes, etc.) 
from the affected communitces, who shall substane 
tially constitute the ‘eadership and participate 
in the fornmuiation of the pregram, Chapters in 
areas in which there exe no minerity communities 
are not governec by this requiremen 


5. Ensage in ective programs that meet the needs 
of the community; 


6. Be flexible erough to deal whith community 
issues of varied natures; and 


7. Eave at least ten active members, 


Its application for affiliation must be accompan- 
ied by an ¢ffiliaticn form, an acceptable constieg 
tution, amd payment of a ion-revundable ten-doliar 
fee, The National Action Council or tue Steering 


Committee must take action on the application 
within sixty (60) days after receipt of the 
application for affiliation, Any local action 

group which applies for affiliation is to receive 

a written copy of the report submitted by the 
National Office, stating whether affiliation has 
been recommended or mot. If affiliation is not 
rocommeded, the report should state clearly why 

and should offer suggestions for correction. Once 
affiliation Khas been denied, the local action group 
shall have the right to request another visit from 

a Field Secretary. If the visit is not granted 
within three months after request, the local action 
group shall have the right to appeal to the National 
Action Council. Where special purpose chapters 
exist, they will be affiliated on the basis of their 


special purpose, 


Article IV, Sec, 5 


The Bepartment of Organization shall conduct review 
of existing CORE chapters within the first (11) 
months preceeding a COKE convention in order to 
determine whether they have met and are meeting 

the following requirements: 


1. That they have demonstrated an understanding — 
of the apparent and expressed needs of the community. 


2. That they include minorities (Spanish speaking, 
Chinese and Japanese Americans, Indians, Negroes, 
etc.) from the affected communities, who shall - 
substantially constitute the leadership and par- 
ticipate in the formulation of the program. Chap- 
ters in the areas where there are no minority 
communities are not governed by this requirement, 


3. That the chapter engage in active programs 
that meet the needs of the community. 


4, Thet the chapter be flexible enough to deal 
with the community issues of varied natures. 


After review is completed by staff, recommendations 
shall be submitted to the Regional Action Council 
(with copies to the National Action Council and the 
Steering Committee)? -Regional Action Council 
reccomendations, if any, shall be available for 
advisory action to the dational Action Council 

and the steering Committee. This process shall 

be completed within thirty (30) days. 
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Where special purpose chapters exist, they shall 
be evaluated on the basis of their special purpose. 


Article V, Sec. 5 


Reviews conducted by the Department of Organization 
of existing CORE chapters shall be available to 

the National Action Council and the Steering Com- 
mittee in matters regarding chapter disaffiliation 
or suspension. Kkegional Action Council recommen- 
dations, if any, shall also be available for ad- 
visory action to the itJational Action Council and 


the Steering Committee. 


Article VI, Sec. 1 


add after "----bookkeeping practices." 


Reviews conducted by the Department of Organi- 
zation of existing CORE chapters shall be avail- 
able to the itational Action Council and the 
Steering Committee in matters regarding trusteeship 
action. Kegional Action Council recommendations 

if any, shall also be available for advisory action 
to the National Action Council and the Steering 


Committee, 


Article VI, Sec. 5 


Any CORE chapter under trusteeship must be noti- 
fied no later than ninety days, in writing, of 

the disposition of the trusteeship by the National 
CORE office. 


Article a, Sec. 1, Paragraph E 
Strike present insert: 


There shall be three (3) represenatives from each 
of the five geographical regions. 


mrticle *, Sec. 1, Faragragh F 
Strike present insert: 


Article A, Sec, 2 
otrike present insert: 


There will be a regional vice-chairman from each 
region elected by a majority vote of the delegates 
to the National Convention from that region, whose 
term shall be two (2) years and when a majority 
of accredited delegates from any region are not 
present at the National Convention, the regional 
wice-chairman may be elected at a National Action 
Council meeting held within two months after the 


convention, 
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Article xX, Sec. 3 
Strike present insert: 


Regional represenatives shall serve for a one-year 
term, A majority vote of the delegates of the 
National Convention from their region shall be 
necessary to elect represenatives. 


Article X,, Sec. 4 
Strike present 


Article X, Sections 5-7, to be renumbered 4-6 


Article XII, Sec. 2 
Strike present insert: 


The Regional ACTION Council shall serve to coor- 
dinate activities within the region, to initiate 
regional projects, to set up regional conferences 
and ficilitate communications within the organiza- 
tion. The Regional Action Council may.also inves- 
tigate and attempt to resolve within the region 
disputes within chapters and between chapters, 
Further, the RAC has the power of initial review 
and the power to uphold or reverse expulsion of ' 
members of chapters withon the region and shall be 
available for advisory action to the WAC and its 
Steering Committee regarding chapter disaffiliation 
and chapter trusteeships. 


Article XII, Sec. 3 
Strike present insert: 


The KAC shall be a subsidiary body to the NAC and 

its Steering Committee. The RAC shall meet bi-monthly- 
at such time and place as it designates and shall : 
report its procéedings to the iisC and its steeriog 
committee. : | oe 
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Article XVII, Sec, 1 


(The dates for the fiscal year should be "commence on 
June 1" and "end on May 31st") 


Article X¥ii, Sec, 3 
Strike Present Insert: 


Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $100.00 
annual affiliation fee, $50.00 to National CCRE and 
$50.00 to the Regional Office, and ten percent of its 
gross income to National CORE within thirty (30) days 


after the close of the fiscal year. 


By Law VII, 3 
Strike present insert: 


CORE chapters may involve their organizations in 
political campaigns; CORE members have the right to 


xt 
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engage in political activitées as individuals or with 
CORE as an organization. 


APRIL 28, 1966 _ 


:__ DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ONS | BULLETIN 0002 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


OUR NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


AFTER LAUNCHING A DETERMINATIVE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE, FLOYD B. MCKISSICK, 
OUR NATIONAL DIRECTOR, TOOK TO THE ROAD TO RAISE HIS POWERFUL VOICE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE SUPRESSED AND OPPRESSED. IN WASHINGTON D. C., WHERE HE 
AND OTHER PROMINENT CIVIL RIGHTS LEADERS WERE APPOINTED TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS, MR. MCKISSICK, IN A 
SPEECH TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES CONVENTION, PROTESTED AGAINST 
THE DENIAL OF ANY WORKERS' RIGHTS TO THE AMERICAN MIGRANT WORKER. 
“THEIR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING POWERS ARE SPECIFICALLY WITHHELD FROM THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT," HE DECLARED. 

BEFORE THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION OF ELKS, WHERE THE GRAND 
DRAGON OF KKK REFUSED TO APPEAR ON A CIVIL RIGHTS PANEL WITH HIM, MR. 
MCKISSICK CLARIFIED THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ELK FRATERNITY IN THE 
OVERALL BROTHERHOOD STRUGGLE, 


IN A NEW ORLEANS PRESS CONFERENCE, HE DENOUNCED THE UNITED STATES 
INVOLVEMENT IN THE WAR IN VIET NAM STATING "WE OPPOSE ALL WARS AND 
WE BELIEVE THAT THE COST COULD BE DIRECTED TO A MASSIVE PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM AND IMPROVEMENT OF CITIES." 


INCLUDED IN THE DIRECTOR'S HEAVY SCHEDULE IS THE SUPERVISING OF 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR "CORE DAY IN HARLEM", THIS AMBITIOUS PROJECT, SET FOR 
SEPT 17, WILL BE A GALA AFFAIR OF PARADES, RALLIES, FAIRS, LUNCHEONS, BLOCK 
PARTIES AND TOURS OF HARLEM LANDMARKS: ALL TO BE CLIMAXED BY A GRAND BALL 
FEATURING THE CROWNING OF THE “MISS CORE 1967, CONTEST WINNER. MANY 
POLITICAL, THEATRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DIGNITARIES WILL PARTICIPATE IN THIS 
FIRST ANNUAL EVENT, WHICH WAS DESIGNED TO RAISE MUCH NEEDED FUNDS AND TO 
IMPROVE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HARLEM COMMUNITY AND CORE. MR. MCKISSICK 
BADE ALL MEMBERS WHO DESIRE TO ASSIST THE NATIONAL OFFICE IN MAKING A 
HUGE SUCCESS OF ‘CORE DAY' TO PLEASE CONTACT THE CO-ORDINATOR, MRS,GERMAINE 
SMITH OR THE PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF ASSOCIATE, MR. JACKIE HAYES. 


THE PICKET PLATOONS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. <= AS THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS WATCHED, SOME 100 
MEMBERS OF CORE MARCHED A MILE AND A HALF ALONG THE BOARDWALK, SEEKING 
JOB EQUALITY AND PROTESTING LOW WAGES FOR NEGROES. LED BY GEORGE HACKLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ATLANTIC CITY CORE CHAPTER, THE DEMONSTRATORS INCLUDED 
CORE MEMBERS FROM CONNECTICUT, MARYLAND, NEWARK, AND WASHINGTON D.C.... 
PRIME TARGETS FOR THE DEMONSTRATION WERE THE DENNIS HOTEL AND THE ATLANTIC 
CITY HOSPITAL, WHERE A CORE COMMITTEE HEADED BY LEON WILCOX, AND ORGANIZER 
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FOR LOCAL 1199, DRUG AND HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES UNION, CONFERRED WITH HOSPITAL 
OFFICIALS. BOTH HACKLEY AND WILCOX INDICATED THAT THE DEMONSTRATIONS WOULD 
CONTINUE UNTIL SATISFACTORY NEGOTIATIONS BEGAN, 


NEWARK, N. J. ---SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, VICE -CHAIRMAN OF THE SOMERSET 
COUNTY OF CORE PLEDGED TO CONTINUE PICKETING THE HOME OF JOHN SENESY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNTY BANK AND TRUST CO, UNTIL SENESY ABIDED BY HIS 
AGREEMENTS PERTAINING TO THE HIRING OF NEGROES AT THE BANK, SENESY'S 
HOME IN ROSS LANE WAS THE SCENE OF SOME 40 PICKETS WHOM POLICE STATED 
"BEHAVED PEACABLY." 


THE REACTION OF CORE TO THLE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE AND THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
WAS FAVORABLE, EXCLUSION CF NEGROES FROM SOUTHERN JURY SYSTEMS AND -DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN THE BALE, RENT/.L AND FINANCING OF RESIDEIMTAL HOUSING ARE BASIC EVILS 
PREVENTING THE ACHILVING OF TOTAL EQUALITY. CORE FEELS THAT STRONGER | LTHODS 
OF iYEFORCING THE LEGISLATION ARE NEEDED. | 


TARGET CITY NO 1 


BALTIMORE MD. <= "WHY US?" BALTIMORE ASKS. "NO ONE HAS MADE A 
GREATER EFFORT THAN BALTIMORE IN SOLVING THESE PROBLEMS," SAID MAYOR 
THEODORE MCKELDIN. CORE'S HOUSING CHAIRMAN, SAMPSON GREEN's REPLY WAS, 
"BALTIMORE WAS CHOSEN BECAUSE BALTIMORE IS SEGREGATED IN ALL AREAS." 
AND LOCAL CHAPTER PRESIDENT JAMES GRIFFIN STATED THAT THE MAIN ISSUE 
WAS HUMAN.DIGNITY. THE PRESENCE OF SEGREGATION AND THE LACK OF HUMAN 
DIGNITY BELIE THE MAYOR'S PRONOUNCEMENT OF "GREAT EFFORTS BEING MADE." 
IN THIS CITY WHERE HOUSING CONDITIONS FOR NEGROES ARE DEPLORABLE, WAGE 
EARNING LEVELS ARE RIDICULOUSLY LOW AND BAD SCHOOLS, HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT, 
SLUMLORDS AND GENERAL DISCRIMINATION EXIST, CORE IS PREPARED TO REPLY IN 
DEPTH TO THE QUESTION, WHY US? 


THE LOCAL CORE CHAPTER AND THE MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION (A CIVIL RIGHTS 
AFFILIATE ORGANIZATION) HAVE ALREADY ANNOUNCED SOME DEGREE OF SUCCESS WHEN 
THE SILVERMAN'S DEPARTMENT STORES CHAIN AGREED TO NEGOTIATE WITH MFU AFTER 
A SUCCESSFUL CONSUMER BOYCOTT OVER WORKERS’ DEMANDS FOR WAGE INCREASES 
AND BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS. 


ARTISTS FOR CORE 


NEW YORK CITY -- THE FIFTH ANNUAL ARTISTS FOR CORE EXHIBITION AND 
SALE OPENED IN NEW YORK THIS WEEK. MORE THAN 300 CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED THEIR WORKS TO THE CORE DEFENSE FUND. THE EXHIBIT, 
HOUSED IN THE GRIPPI AND WADDELL GALLERIES IN MIDTOWN MANHATTAN, FEATURES 
A 12 BY 12 FEET SILK SCREEN ON PLEXI -GLASS WORK BY LARRY RIVERS, THAT 
HAS TWO SIDES --ONE SIDE SHOWING A WHITE GIRL SUNNING HERSELF SURROUNDED BY 
SUNTAN LOTION ADS: THE OTHER SHOWING NEGROES TRYING TO LIGHTEN THEIR SKIN . 
COLOR WITH VARIOUS SKIN CREAMS, MRS. MARY LINDSAY TOOK ONE OF 225 COPIES OF 
THE WORK TO HER HUSBAND, THE MAYOR OF NYC, TO SEE IF HE WANTED TO HANG IT 
IN CITY HALL. THE SHOW RUNS UNTIL MAY 7. 


STRUGGLE CHUCKLE OF THE WEEK .. 


continued 
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WEST COAST COMEDIAN, DICK DAVEY POINTS OUT, "DO YOU KNOW WHY THERE 
ARE SO MANY NEGROES IN VIET NAM? THEY THINK THEY'VE GOT A BETTER 
CHANCE AGAINST THE CONG THAN THE KLAN," 
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PLEASE SEND YOUR NEWS ITEMS AND ARTICLES TO: 


CORE IN ACTION ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 10038 


WA CORZ IN ACTION ACROSS THE NATION 


TO: _ALL CORE CHAPTERS ss June 1, 1966 
FROM: _ PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTRENT ss CCNATIONAL OFFICE 
BY: __ JACKIE, HAYES _ eos 2 


CORE TRIUMPHANT IN BALTIFORE 


3altimore, lid. - CORE task workers scored two major victories in 
Baltimore recently when eight building owners met with the local 
chsepter’s Housing Committee and signed an open-occupancy agreement, 
ending a month long battle of picketing, arrests, allenight vigils and 
‘irect confrontation with the KU KLUX KLAN. A ninth owner refused to 
sign the agreement, vrompting chepter chairmen James Griffin to announce 
"We will deal with him later.” The announcement was mada at a mess 
relly attended by over 300 persons and the speakers also included 
Lincoin Lynch, Associate Nationel Director; Cliff Henry, President of 
vhe Orgenization of Civil Rights Federation and Walter Brooks, Target 
City Project Director. After the rally, Lynch led a group of 17 sit- 
ins to a downtown segregated bar where they sat for 90 minutes before 
the owner surrendered and served them. heanwhile, a picket line and 
street sit-ins were set up in front of the bar resulting in 7 arrests 
and much apprehension amongst the other bar owners along the ‘Block. 
The fallowing dsy Lynch and Griffin met with the Bar Owner’s Association 
‘n the Mayor's office and presented two simple demands: 1. That the 
bars serve one and all regardless of race, creed or color; and 2. That 
the city ordinance allowing the bars to serregate be arended. The 
owners agreed to serve Negroes end CORE members tested the "Block" that 
night and again found only one dissenter. 

‘We will deal with him later.” 

Nell done Baltimore CORE! 


amaica, N.Y. = The Mississivpvi sharecroppers who were kicked off their 
iand for seeking heip under tne OHO ertiepoverty programs visited Long 
Island to raise funds so they can return to their homeland and harvest 
their timber and crops. Emily Gordon of Ann Arbor, hLichigan CORE, 
sccompanying the group, said thet fedscral enti-poverty funds had been 
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turned down by Mississippi officials because of a federal requirement 
that funds be handled by integrated local commissions. 


Chicago, Ill. - CORE's John Herbert is spearheading the school inte- 
gration battle in suburban Phoenix and South Holland. Herbert organ- 
ized demonstrations at four elementary schools efter the school board 
refused to act on eleven demands presented by a committee of 75 citizen 
of the community. One of the demends sought curriculum changes to 
include the role of the Negro American culture. 


San Francisco, Celif. - Wilfred T. Ussery, National Chairmen, strongly 
protested the summary dismissal of anti-poverty chief, Kenneth Simmons 
and charged the political structure with attempting to re-centralize 
the contro] to Target Area programming. lr. Ussery was instrumental 
in the development of the Citizens United Against Poverty committee 
that wes largely responsible for the innovative concept of “*Laximun 
feasible perticipation of the poor.” 


Tallahassee, Fla. - Spiver W. Gordon, CORE’s Florida representative 

is still seeking answers to the Board of Regent’s decision to close 
the Floride A. & M&. Law College. After an announcemsant by the FELU 
President that no freshmen would be admitted to the college in the 
future, Gordon charged that this was a move to "perpetuate segregation 
and discrimination” by refusing to admit 25 white applicants to the 
school. Meanwhile, a FAMU grad and former CORZ representative in West 
Florida, John Dorsey Due, Jr. entered the political race as a candi- 
date for the State Senate from the 6th District. 


Louisiana - With CORZ's backing, Negro candidates made an impressive 
showing in the recent primary elections in several cities in Louisiana. 
Richard Haley, CORE southern regional director, stated, "I aw very | 
pleased with the election results in general and with the large voter 
turnout in Louisiana. The voter registration drives that CORE has 


been conducting are beginning to pay off.” 
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Watts, Los Angeles - When Lou Smith, West Coast Field Secretary, 
attempted to quiet a raging group of Negroes seeking revenge in the 
unwarranted slaying ty a white nolicemen of a Negro expectant father 
rushing his pregnant wife to the hospital, his chest wes shattered 

by the bott of a shotgun by another white pnoliceman and he was left 
lying in the streets until neighborhood residents came to his aid. 
smith reported that the fever pitch is running high as local Negroes 
await the decision of the inaquest to see if another act of police 
brutality will be whitewashed by civic officials. i:ckissick has taken 
a personal interest in the outcome of the inouest and has asked federal 
ond state officials to intervene in the explosive situation. 


CORE - Men and Women - Walter Stevens, a Xutgers U. enrollee, was 
elected chairman of the Newark-Zssex chapter. Stevens predicted 
increased political activity, more community action involvement with 
special interest in education and a continuing fight for a police 


review board. 


.nstallment ceremonies were held in St. Louis for State Representative 
Raymond Howard, who took aer as chairman of the St. Louis chapter. 

And in Morris County, New Jersey, the chapter elected Bonnie Barrow 

to the chair and asked that all correspondence be sent to lorris County 
CORE, P.O. Box 303, liedison, New Jersey 


Cecil Brown, chapter chairman of Milwaukee CORE was fined 100 after 
e allegedly shoved a police officer in a discussion over a traffic 


riolation. 


#f if ir 


SEND INFORMATION TO: 


Jackie Hayes 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


oe 2, i MEMORANDUM 


: CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10033 
June 16, 1965 


TO: NAC members 
FROM: George Wiley, Associate National Director 
RE: Monthly Report 


I have had good intentions of sending out weekly reports to the NAC on activitic 
within the organization. I wz afgufd I have not even managed the monthly rep: 
asked for of me by the NAC. Let me bring you up to date on a few key items ac 
least. | 


There have been no minutes from my weekly meeting of department heads to send 
out, because there have been essentially no meetings. The xveason for this, cf 
course, is that there are practically no department heads to meet. As you kne:, 
Marvin Rich has gone to SEDF and our Fund Raising and Public Relations Depa: 
menta created from the Community Relations Department, are headless. With 
McCain in South Carolina (and vitally needed there, particularly in the light 
of the Watson election June 15th) and Bob Gore having resigned over a monti £27, 
there are no professional staff in the Organization Department. Joyce Were nee 
come in as much as she can to help wind things up for the Convention. Needless 
to say, Ed Day and I have both been gpread a bit thin in the last six weeks, 


As you cen imegine, it has been practically impossible to do anything b2yond 
caretaker activities. The most significant accomplishment I can record is that 
we have met payroll, and with a little luck we should make it again today. 
There have been several occasions when it has been necessary for a numbez of 
us to forebear for a week or two on an individual basis. We have also man:ized 
to maintain enough cash flow to keep our creditors out of court. 


To compound our fund raicing problems, Eva Levy, who had been working like a 
Trojan in Marvin's absence ,has had to withdraw almust completely to care for 
her husband, who eevereal weeks ago underwent a serious operation. 


As the NAC had authorized, I made arrangements with Alan Gartner to work in 
fund raising on weekends and during his spring vesution. His school is now 
out, and as of this week we are bringing him in on a fuli-time basis. At the 
Convention NAC meeting we will esk for ratification of his appointment az 
Director of the fund Raising Department for three months or long@r, depending 
on the state of our recruitment efforts. 


To date we have had a number of inquiries about the job of Public Relations 
Director and I anticipate a number of applications within the next week ox 50. 
For fund raising, in addition to Alan Gertner, we have had one applicant for 
fund raising trainee from within the staff and two nibbles from without. Thece 
two people have been sent the job descriptions and were encouraged to apply 
for jobs at whatever level they feel qualified. We have had several applica- 
tions for Field Secretary positions. We are accepting the recommendation of 
Ike Reynolds and Lou Smith and appointing Bob Bailey to the position of Fiaid 
Secretary for the Western Region. We have two members of the fieid staff who 
are interested in the positions open in the Organization Department. | 


a 


At the suggestion of Ike Reynolds, we have closed the Western Regional — 
Office temporarily. Ike felt that since the office could not be properiy 
staffed at the present time, it was better that the money be diverted to 
field use. Ike has gone to Louisiana to work with that project. We will 
attempt to augment the western field as soon as we are more solvent and 
hopefully reopen a western office some time in the fall with proper staff~ 


ing . 


As you probably know, the Gandhi Award is being given posthumously to 
James Chaney, Andy Goodman and Mickey Schwerner on June 21st, which is 
the anniversary of their disappearance. Farmer will be the principal 
speaker. The Sunday preceding, that is June 20th, there will be a motor~ 
cade from Meridian to the Philadelphia jail to the site of the burned 
church outside of Philadelphia, where a memorial service will be held. 


This weekend is a big weekend, in that from the 17th to the 20th is the 
orientation session for all of our volunteers for the summer projects. 
In addition, there is a big FDP rally to be held in Brooklyn on Sunday... 


On May 3let to June 2nd we had a three-day meeting of the full southern 
staff for training and preparation for the summer projects. This waa 
held at the Mississippi headquarters of the National Council of Churches 
Delta Ministry, which is called Mt. Beulah in Edwards, Mississippi. The 
meeting was followed by two additional days of meetings of the Louisiana 
staff. I thought it was a very successful and important meeting. I waa 
pleased at the growth and maturation of our southern staff which was evi~ 
dent since our last staff conference in January. 


The orientation sessions for the summer volunteers are being held in 
Waveland, Mississippi, which is actually not far from New Orleans. i 
think we have a good crop of volunteers, though not as many Negroes as we 
had hoped for and not as many college students from Louisiana as we had 
hoped for. Also there were fewer people able to supply their own cars 
than we had hoped, so we are going to have more expense’ than we had planned 
by way of car leasing. — 


We are going into the summer on a wing and a prayer. Our summer projects, 
and indeed our survival, are going to be dependent upon the immediate ex- 
ploitation of some new directions in fund raising. Direct mail is not very 
good during the summer anyway, and we are normally, and will be again, be~ 
tween uajor appeals. We are counting heavily on two new sources; one, 4 
tin can coin collection campaign in New York City being launched in conjunc- 
tion with the New York chapters to extend through most of the summer; and 
two, fund raising parties, both large and amall,which we hope will be con- 
ducted across the country. We will have more discussion of that at the 
Convention. 


Farmer was not able to get an African head of state to keynote the Con- 
vention, but Farmer is contacting the Kenya Minister of Education, Mr. 
Koinange, who is scheduled to leave the country for Kenya just before the 
Convention, and trying to persuade him to dvisy his departure for a week 
and address the Convention. This should be settled by Monday. 


ides 


There will, of course, be the usual two-day NAC meeting on Tuesday and 
Wednesday preceding the Convention. Nancy has enclosed the usual form for 
muking travel arrangements. You should arrive Monday night, June 28th, if 
at all possible, so we can begin early Tuesday morning with meetings. 


We are bringing in a representative group of field staff for a one-day 
meeting on Monday, June 23th to precede the NAC meeting and then these e%2if 
people will be available for the NAC meeting, and some of them for the trn- 
vention. Weexpect to have all of the northern field secretaries, pius 4 
representative group of the southern field secretaries, project directors 


anc task force workers, 


We are in the process of working on the annual report for the Convention, 
which we will try to have available a little ahead of time so that it can 
be the batis for discussion at the pre-Convention NAC meeting. 


2 4 
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OFFICERS 2131 W. MAIN ST. 
. DURHAM. N.C. 
Co-Chairmen : July 26 . 1965 


F. B. MCKISSICK 
DAVID RILEY 


Vice Chairmen 


REV. GRADY DAVIS 
WALTER DAYE 


Secretaries 


DOROTHY L..WALLER 
ROSIE MICHAUX 


Treasurers 


LIZZIE SMITH 
SADIE HUGHLEY 


Parliamentarians Mr. Robert Curvin, Vice-Chairman 


ae oe a, aia Regional Action Council | 
Northeastern Regional Office 


48 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Bob:. 


Mr. McKissick. will be happy to attend the Northeastern 


Regional chapters conference on August 14, 1965, at the 
Rutgers Labor Center, New Brunswick, New Jersey from 10 A.M. 


to 6 P.M. 


secretary to F. B.McKissick 
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TO 


FROM: 


NAC MEMBERS ND ALL CHAPTERS 
Wilfrec Ussery, National Chairman 


NATIONLL CONVENTION May 13, 1966 


After having ciscussed our financial cencition with our 
National Lirector and with the Convention Planning Committee 

in St. Lovis, IL am of the spinion that our National Convention 
shoulda Je postpsned, until ovr financial condition has improved. 


The cost ef the last Convention amounted to around $7,CO0C.cOo 
which inci:cea the cest of cringing and housing Ni.C meuwbers, 
Staff, and s:est speakers, to tne Convention, The cest of 


the Convention in St. Louis voulé se even higher than last 
year. , 


For these reasons, I strongly suzgest theg the Cenvention ce 
postponec. To increase our Ge.t cy more than $7,000.CC 

at a tiie of cire financial crisis is not logical. Tie office 
advises that the hotel till az the Belmont Plaza Hotel (for 
the Ni.C New Yaar 1965 meetin;) has net veen paid and suit has 
been threatened, 


The cate of the Cenvention vill te decided at the next Steering 
Comiittee or NiC meeting, 
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July 6, 1966 


MEMORANDUM 
* 


TO: Clora Coleman, Brenda Benjamin and Lincoln Lynch 


FROM: Herbert C.llender 
RE: Field Staff additions and changes 


. Willie Wilbourn Western Region Task force worker at $50.00 per. wee LF 


. Alex Hawkins Midwestern R«gion task force worker at $50.00 per week 


- Howard Quander® Northeast region removed as of June“Igthi L7' 
Walter Brooks, B ltimore project Director salary raised to $5,400 


jee . 


1 

2 

3. Danny Gant Northeast Regionapromoted to field secretary mt 
4 
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/!1--COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


"Motion by Charles Saunders of East River and seconded by Frank William that the 
Convention honor the task force of Chicago as well as those in Mississippi and 
further that other chapters be urged to institute similar projects, and that the 
Convention instruct the staff to supplement the task force which is to work in 
Northern ghetto areas and to continue to help local chapters organize ghetto come 


munications."' Carriede 
~-~1964-Convention Minutes, 7-2 to 7-5-64, pe 4ouw 


"Before a community can be organized in a way that is meaningful to the community, 
we must engage in a dialogue with that community. The indigenous people of a come 
munity know their hurts, their needs and their problems far better than we. We must 
encourage the community to speak, for it has much to saye And we must be prepared 
to listen. Yet we must not be afraid to talk to the community, for we, too, have 
something of impertance to say growing out of our experience in the movement. The 
decisions, however, must rest with the people of a community or a neighborhood, for 
it is their lives to be fulfilled, their dreams to be realized. 


"When, through the direction of CORE and a neighborhood, it becomes clear what the 
neighborhood desires, what services it wishes, CORE must be prepared to help the 
community to get them and to organize around them. < 


eee''We have now received funds to reopen one center which has had three months ex- 
perience in operation. I would estimate that each center will cost a minimum of ten 
thousand dollars a year to operate, keeping expenses to a bare minimumeese" 
--~Annual Report to the National CORE Convention, by James Farmer 
in Durham, N.C., July 1, 1965, pp. 4-5.--= 


"The purpose for which this organization has been formed and for which it exists 
is to abolish discrimination in all resulting inequalities based upon skin color, 
class, race, religion or national origin, stressing nonviolent, direct action me- 
thods, political and economic methods and community organization." 

-~--(Changes in the Constitution) Article II, Section l. Min- 

utes of 23rd annual convention, July 1 thru 5, 1965, at Durham, 

North Carolina. pe 31. Motion to pass main motion by Bradley, 

seconded by Hayward Wilson, Detroit. Passed by common consent s--- 


"The following resolution was considered: 

"Whereas the Northern Negro ghetto is-an awakening giant, it has followed the lead 
of the Southern protest movement. Epic struggles against de facto school segrega-~ 
tion, construction industry discrimination, and housing segregation are only a few 
of the signs, and whereas community organization in the ghetto to service the people, 
organize them, and to bring forward local leadership is our next step, 


"Be it resolved that the National Action Council establish immediately three com- 
munity action centers in northern ghettos and establish more as soon as possible. 
These centers shall be staffed by a small cadre of trained organizers. The purpose 
of the centers shall be to locate and to develop local leadership which will be aided 
in developing the program they want and which will service the special needs of the 
people in the ghetto. The cooperation of the local chapter will be used whenever 
possible in helping local people to carry out their programs. Where possible, or- 
ganizers should come from local chapterses 


~LCe 


"From the New Directions Committee an amendment was offered in the form of a sub- 
stitute motion: 
Resolution on Operational Structure to Fulfill Community Organizational Pro- 
gram--New Directions Committee--Committee of the Whole 


"A. We propose that a community organization fund be established in each region to 
help finance chapters who are engaging in community organization programs. This 
fund should represent a small part of the total operating budget-a substantial por- 
tion of the financing coming from the local chapters making the request. It is 
anticipated that financial self-sufficiency of the community will be commensurate 
with the development of the community organization. 

"B. Supervisor of these funds and the programs thus sovered should be a staff per~ 
son in each region--known as the Regional Community Organization Coordinator--who 
Should bes: 

le Responsible for the evaluation of requests for funds and the submission 
of recommendations to the ReAeCe The ReAeCe should make the final de- 
cision and also determine the percentage of money allocated to each chap- 
ter, based upon the chapter's capability. 

2e Responsible for providirg programmatic advice, based on his first-hand 
acquaintance with other CORE community organization projects--as well as 
those initiated by other organizations. 

3 Working with those chapters who have made requests, evaluating their re- 
quest, making recommendations to the RsAsC. about these reguests and fol- 
lowing up later by supervising the chapter's use of funds, 

"Ce. NeAeCe members should be expected to take an active role in supplementing the 
activities of the coordinator and the field secretaries, especially in the area of © 
investigating community organization projects and request for funds, 

"D. Chapters could qualify for funds by submitting a detailed prospectus for a 
project, to the Regional Coordinator for evaluation and then final determination by 
the R.A.eC.e. Funds allocated should be a supplement to those raised by the local 
chaptere | 
"Ee. Many types of organizations techniques have shown possibilities for successe 
All types of programs in this general direction should be considered on their 
merits, including freedom democratic movements, community unions, block associa- 
tions, community centers, and grievance-oriented groups. | 

"F. Obviously, Regions should clearly have to bear responsibility for raising funds, 


Dave Fineman, Philadelphia, moved to pass substitute motion over to NAC for action. 
Seconded by James Williams, Philadelphia. 


Motion carried, 43-33," 
«Minutes: of 23rd Annual Conventiementule 1 thru 5, 1965, at Durham, N.C., 
ppe 38-39.--=-Motion to pass main motion by Bradley, seconded by Hayward wae 
Detroit. Passed by common consent,.--= 


"Motion- the NAC endorses the tenor of the resolutions on community organization and 
therefore we request of Regional Action Councils and Chapters that they submit spe- 
cific plans as soon as possible. . (Leeds, Burton,) It was further suggested that 
the resolution submitted by the New Directions Committee be circulated to regions 
as an example of what they could submit." 
---Motion adopted by the NAC. Closed meeting of NAC July 6, 1965.--- 


ae 


H2—_—_jPOLITICAL ACTION 


"CORE affirms that voter registration is the assertion of self-respect and the 

beginning of political power and influence, We are proud that in the past year 

CORE staff has registered over 30,000 Negroes in the South, and we estimate that 

25,000 have been registered in other parts of the nation by CORE chapters. Through- 

out the country we will register and educate as a major task in the coming months,!! 
--=Position paper approved by NAC, written by James Farmer. At Steering 
Committee Meeting of the National Action Council, August 8 & 9, 1964,--- 


"Motion: to approve a political action department as outlined by Farmer and as in- 
dicated in the organizational chart. Gartner, Sprowal. Motion passed, le for, 7 
against (Brown, Riley, Montgomery, Hall, Ussery, Lacey, Turner). 


"Polical Action" 


I Lobby on behalf of CORE on national level and present our views in Washington. 

II Relate information on legislative, executive and judicial matters to the 

National Office and through the office to the chapters, 
III Develop political program materials for use by staff and chapters. 

IV Become versed in all programs of the respective federal agencies relevant to 
the interests of the Negro community and provide analysis and program sug- 
gestions for the chapters. 

V Develop liaison and cultivate relationships between CORE and various branches 
of federal government. 

VI Expedite and facilitate approaches and pressures by local CORE chapters, CORE 
regional organizations and the National Office relative to their action pro- 
grams and interests. 

VII Follow up on platform commitments of conrressmen relative to matters of local, 
regional and national interest of CORE. 
VIII Expedite emergency needs of GORE yia federal law enforcement agencies. 

IX Establish liaison with Washington Press Corps for purposes of dissemination 
and analysis of CORE program and activities, 

X To cultivate and maintain liaison with Washington offices of non-governmental 

: organizations whose activities relate to CORE's interests, 

Staff: Director, Assistant (when funds allow) 
Clerical help as required" 
~--National Action Council Minutes, Nyack, New York, bebsler 10-12, 1964 


Pe jer 
"Political Organization and Action" 


"It is clear that the objectives we seek in the wiping out of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, elimination of bad housing, city planning for integration in housing and 
schools, quality education--are political objectives depending upon responses we can 
exact from political machinery. We can no longer rely on pressuring and cajoling 
political units towaré desired actions. We must be in a position of power, a posi- 
tion to change those political units when they are not responsive, 


"The only way to achieve political objectives is through power, political power. Only 
diminishing returns can be achieved through the pressure of demonstrations -xs+ b=cked 


up by political muscle. 


mo 


eee"AS we organize the community through directed centers, so we must seek to ore 
ganize the community politically-~--or, more accurately, to reorganize it politi- 
cally. For the bosses and the machines have already organized it after a fashion 
with their ward heelers and their petty precinct captains. The greatest tragedy 
of all would be for the existing black vote to remain in, and the new black vote to 
be dumped into the general political soup now brewed by the machine bosses--white 
or blacke : 


"what is needed, I believe, is independent political action through indigenous Po- 
litical OrganizationS eee 


"Only through such independent action can the growing black vote achieve maximum 
effectiveness in moving toward the goals we seeKkeee 


"Such ghetto-oriented political movements must avoid, at all costs, becoming an ad- 
junct to, or a tool of any political party, bloc, or machine. They must be con- 
trolled by the interests of the black ghetto alone. They must be in a position to 
make alliances when called for, and break them when necessary. There should be no 
binding Grand Alliances where the black ghetto becomes a tail to some other kite, or 
a dancer to some other political fiddler's tunel! | | 


"Now, it will be a disservice to the ghetto community if we seek to be its mani-~ 
pulators, to substitute CORE as the boss of a political machine which will, in the 
very nature of the case, become corrupt and oppressive, as boss-ridden machines always 
aree CORE bossism may be benevolent despotism, but it would be despotism nonetheless, 
and essentially no different from any other. 


"What is called for, instead, is dialogue and interaction between CORE and the com- 
munity to determine goals. We must listen to them, and have the machinery for 
doing so, and hope that they will listen to us. But the community must be the boss, 
not we!" | 
~---Annual Report to the National CORE Convention, by James Farmer, in 


Durham, NeCe, July 1, 1965. ppe 7-10.--— 


"The purpose for which this organization has been formed and for which it exists is 
to abolish discrimination in all resulting inequalities based upon skin color, 
class, rac2, religion or national origin, stressing non-violent, direct action me- 
thods, political and economic methods and community organization." 
---¢Changes in the Constitution) Article II, Section 1. Minutes of 

23rd annual convention, July 1 thru 5, 1965, at Durham, North 

Carolinae De 31. Motion to pass main motion by Bradley, seconded 

by Hayward Wilson, Detroit. Passed by common consente-—-= 


'CORE chapters may involve their organizations in political campaigns; CORE members 
have the right to engage in political activities as individuals or with CORE as an 


organizatione 


"Motion to pass made by Bradley, seconded by Ted Dean, Bergen County, New Jersey. 


"Passed unanimously.'' 
-~-(Changes in the Constitution) Article VII Political Restrictions, 


Section 3. Minutes of 23rd annual convention, July 1 thru 5, 1965 
at Durham, NeCo, Pe 526 


-5- 


"Whereas the ghetto needs power and one crucial source of that power is politics, 
be it resolved that CORE intensify its efforts to encourage broader participation 
of ghetto dwellers on all levels of community affairs to the end that political 


influence and power shall be increased. 


"Be it further resolved that the National CORE donvention continue to support 
James Farmer's proposals that CORE become involved in voter registration, indepen- 
dent political action, endorsement or refusal of endorsement of candidates, and 
that CORE support and build such movements as the Freedom Democratic Partye 


"Be it further resolved that CORE will demonstrate against any and all States pre- 
senting themselves at the Democratic and Republican conventions whose delegates are 


lily-white and who are elected undemocratically.'"' 
~=-—Motion to accept the previous resolution was made by Hal Brown, 


seconded by Bob Lucas, Chicago.e--- 


"A motion for amendment was made by Schmidt, Columbia U. CORE, seconded by Lincoln 
Lynch, to include in the resolution after "Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party" 
the Brooklyn Freedom Democratic Movement 


"Amendment passed, 


"Main motion passed, 2 opposed," 
---Minutes of 23rd annual convention, July 1 thru 5, 1965, at Durhan, 


N.Ceoy PPe 36-37e-—= 


$35-—-TRAINING 


"MOTION-—Ralph Rosenfeld moved that a committee be appointed which will bring to 

the NAC meeting plans outlining the development of a program of training of staff 
persons to be available to No. chapters. (Second ~- Sprowal). Passed unanimously. 
Committee members appointed are: Turner, Chairman; Rosenfelds3 Sprowal; Tournour; 


Hill and Rich," 
-~--Steering Committee Meeting of the National Action Council, August 8 & 9, 


1964 : Pe 7ero= 


"Report of the Committee on Northern Staff" 
"It was the consensus of the committee that the demands of the community oriented 


program were such that CORE responsibilities to the community could no longer be 
carried out on a volunteer basis. It was therefore recommended that each chapter 
begin now to make plans for the selection and hiring of an executive secretary, 
whose salary would be paid by the chapter. It was further recommended that an in- 
tensive two-week institute for potential professional leadership be set up at the 
end of November, open to persons recommended by chapters and screened by the Na- 
tional office (by application form and/or examination) eeee 

--—-Minutes of meeting of National Action Council's Steering Come 

mittee, held in New York City on September 26, 1964, p. 5.--~ 


"Motion-—instruct staff that the priorities of the NAC are as follows: 
1. Develop a comprehensive series of local training institutes for more 


intensive training for leadership and program development" 


geese 


-~--(Gartner, Brown). Motion passed. Special Steering Committee Meeting, 
January 15, 1965 at the National CORE office, De 7-« 


om on 


#h.-Decentralization 


"Motion-instruct staff that the priorities of the NAC are as follows: 
1. Develop a comprehensive series of local training institutes for more 
intensive training for leadership and program development" 
pei PE Brown). Motion passed. Special Steering Committee Meeting, 
January 15, 1965 at the National CORE office, pe 7e-—= 


"Motion made to accept this amendment: 

Article X, Section 1 (Paragraph E) Shall replace present paragraph) 

There shail be three (5) representatives from each of the five geographical regions. 
(Arte X, Secs 2, Paragraph F, shall be deleted) Unanimously adopted. 


"Brodley: Motion to adopt amendment of Article I, Sec. ee 

Article X, Section 2 (Replaces present Section) 

There will be a regional vice-chairman from each region, elected by a majority vote 
of the delegates to the National Convention from that region, whose term shall be 
two (2) years. 

Motion seconded. 

Brown: Moved to amend the amendment by adding: 

fand when a majority of accredited delegates from any region are not present at the 
National Convention, the regional vice-chairman may be, elected at an action com- 
mittee meeting held within two months after convention.’ 

Seconded. Amendment carried. Main motion carried unanimously. 


"Bradley moved to amend the constitution to read: 
Article X, Section 3 (Replaces present section) | 
Regional representatives shall serve for a one-year term. A majority vote of the 
delegates of the National Convention from that region shall be necessary to elect 
representativese 
Motion seconded and passed." 

---Minutes of 23rd annual convention, July 1 thru 5, 1965, at 

Durham, NeCe, Ppe 17, 18, 19.-—— 


"Article XII, Section 2 (Replaces present section) 
The Regional Action Council shall serve to coordinate activities within the region, 
to initiate region projects, to set up region conferences and facilitate com- 
munications within the organization. The Regional Action Council may also inves- 
tigate and attempt to resolve, within the region, disputes within chapters and be- 
tween @hapters, Furthermore, the RAC has the power of initial review and the power 
to uphold or reverse expulsion of members or chapters within the region and shall 
be available for advisory action to the National Action Committee and its steering 
committee regarding chapter disaffiliation and chapter trusteeship. 
Motion to pass was made by Bradley, seconded by Johnnie Robinson, Milwaukee. Passed 
unanimously." 

wm~Ibides Dpe 31-352 e-—— 


"Article V, Section 5, Disaffiliation and Suspension (to be added) 
Reviews conducted by the department of organization of existing CORE chapters shall 
be available to the National Action Council and the Steering Committee in matters 

regarding chapter disaffiliation or suspension. Regional Action Council recoimen- 
dations, if any, shall also be available for advisor action to the Naticnal Action 


Council, and the Steering Committee. 


Motion passed," 
w--=[ bids De LD amma 


"Article VI, Section 1 Trusteeship (to be added, following point 5) 

Reviews conducted by the department of organization of existing CORE chapters shall 
be available to the National Action Council and the Steering Committee in matters 
regarding trusteeship action. Regional Action Council recommendations, if any, 
shall also be available for advisory cction to the National Action Council and the 


Steering Committee. 


Motion passed." 
~m-—T bide, De LS, meren 


"Amendment: 
Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $100-annual affiliation fee, $50 going to 


national and $50 to the regional office and ten per cent of its gross income to 
the National Organization within thirty (30) days after the close of the fiscal 
year," 

~=——Tdeme-—=— 


#5-=-CORE and Nationalism 


"A motion was made by Hal Brown to adopt resolution on ethnic identity: Be it 
resolved that the CORE Convention recognize the need and desire of people to gain 
and expound a sense of racial and ethnic identity. Be it further resolved that 
CORE utilize this approach whenever it would enhance the goals of community organi- 
ZaAtione 
Seconded by Walter Brooks, New Haven CORE 
Motion passed, three mposed.' 

W~==ITbide, De 37 ee 


eoe"4. Include minorities (Spanish speaking, Chinese and Japanese Americans, 
Indians, Negroes, etc.) from the affected communities who shall substantially 
constitute the leadership and participate in the formulation of the program. | 
Chapters in the area in which there are no minority communities are not goveaning 
by this requirementeecee" : 

---Ibid., pe 40.--- 


#6--CORE and Federal Programs 


"Motion=-that there be a workshop _ Session at the NAC meeting on the real "ins-and- 
outs" of the Poverty Program. (turner, Rosenfeld). Motion passed unanimously.. 


Wiley shall arrange it." 
---Special Steering Committee Meeting at the National CORE office, 


January 15, 1965, pe I9e-== 


"This job cannot be done for us by the Government. In the first place, the estab- 
lishments--Federal, State, and Local--have too much built-in resistance to funda- 
mental change. Any establishment by definition sceks its own perpetuation and ree 
jects that which threatens ite For example, politicians take over and seek to make 
the anti-poverty programs an adjunct of their political aspirations. They attack 
community action programs of the anti-poverty war as being anti-city hall. School 


-8~ 


Boards, which have already lost the drop-outs and other under-privileged youth, 
reach out greedily to control community education programs and see that they do 
not shake up the school systems. Powerful lobbies, such as the financial and the 
real estate interests, exert tremendous pressure to see that programs to relieve 
poverty do not threaten their interests. 


"Further, it is impossible for the Government to mount to a decisive war against 
poverty and bigotry in the United States while it is pouring billions down the 

drain in a war against people in Viet Nama The billion dollars available to fight 
poverty is puny compared with the need and insignificant compared with the resources 


expended in warSe 


"Thus, we must be constructive critics of the anti-poverty program, using its re=- 
sources for our fight where we can, insisting that local anti-poverty boards be 
truly representatives of the deprived communities and the minorities which they are 
supposed to help, and attacking waste and pork=-barreling wherever it occurs. 


"Yet it would be fatal to think that the anti-poverty program alone can make the 
necessary changes in the social and economic life of Black Americans. It can be no 
more a solution to our problems than were the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, 1964 
were, or the Voter Rights Act of 1965 will bew Like those laws, the anti-poverty 
program has to be seen as no more than a tooly useful at times but inadequate at best 
to do the jobe" 

weemAnnual Report to the National CORE Convention, by James Farmer, 

National Director, at Durham, N.C., July 1, 1965, pp. l-2.--- 


"Tt was moved by Brown, seconded by Al Ballel (Los Angeles CORE) to adopt the 
following resolution: 
Be it resolved that the National Office be directed to obtain two staff persons 
expert in the fields of anti-poverty programs and expert in the eseds of urban 
renewal and urban planning. 
The motion passed," 

---Minutes of 23rd annual convention, July 1 thru 5, 1965, at 

Durhan, NeCe, Pe LB mma 


"Brown moved, seconded by representative of Los Angeles CORE, that the following 
be adopted: 
Be it resolved that CORE demand and make every effort to insure that the anti- 
poverty programs have substantial representation on their boards of the people they 
are constituted to assist. These board members should be truly representative of 
the people in the poverty areas, and preferably should be elected by them. 
Motion passed." 

-~-—[ bide, Pe LQ gwam 


vee #7--Fund raisine in the Negro Community 


"eecece Encouraging chapters to set up recruiting tables for the purpose of signing 
up associate members and soliciting funds and passing out CORE literature outside 
stores doing volume business in predominantly Negro areas. The committee points out 
that the primary purpose of associate memberships is fund-raising. (In Philadelphia 
the State Liquor Store doing the largest volume business in the state is located 
directly across the street from the CORE office,.)" 


---Minutes of the 1964 Annual Convention, July 2-5, 1964, p. 5.--- 
---1965 National Convention Minutes: Fund Raising Committee Report (missing) 


csae/ iocal 1707 


community &social agency employees union 


american federation of state,county & municipal employees 
a f I fc io 


19 union square west, new york,n.y.,10003 
telephone: 924-2662 
GRRE 150. 


President 
Shirley Kera 


Executive Director 


Benjamin Bially 


New York 38, Ne Ye 


Dear Mr. McKissick: 
Please be advised that Mr. Samuel Mende has been assigned to represent your 


employees who are members of our union under the collective agreement between 
your organisation and Iecal 1707. 
We know that you will accord Mr. Mende every courtesy and cooperation. 


Very truly yours, 


Executive Director 


csae/ local 1707 


community &social agency employees union 


american federation of state,county & municipal employees 
a f I /e io 


President 19 union square west, new york,n.y.,10003 
Shirley Kera | telephone: 924-2662 
SADE 150 


Executive Director 
Benjamin Bially : June 29, 1966 


Miss Frances Crayton 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Sister Crayton: 
As you know, Kenneth Whitlock leaves the staff of our Local on July lst. 


I have made some reassignments of chapters formerly serviced by Brother 
Whitlock. | 


Since we do not have a replacement for Brother Whitlock at the present time 

and it ‘tay be some weeks before we can add to our staff, the present assignments 
may be temporary in some cases. I have assigned Mr. Samuel Mende to service 
your chapter in replacement of Kenneth Whitlock. I know that Mr. Mende will 
work well with you and your group. 


With best wishes for a pleasant summer, 


Benjamin Bially 
Executive Director 


SO RE a gee ee ——— 


May 12, 1964 


Mrs. Delores West 
639 Mount Avenue 
North Babylon, L.I., New York 


Dear Mrs. West: 


As you know, the two young ladies from Louisiana who came here for 
the World's Fair demonstrations, and who stgyed with you while here, 
have returned to Louisiana. They raised an isuue after returning | 
which I consider to be a rather serious one and I am passing it along 
to you, because if what they are saying is true it represents an 
unconscionable situation for all of us as CORE members, dedicated to 


erasing injustice. 


They mentioned that you opened your home to them--for which we are 
grateful--but that there were "strings attached" which they had not 
bargained for. For example, they said that they were required to do 
maids work; making up of all beds, washing all dishes, baby-sitting, 
etc. While no one could expect to accept hospitality without any 
responsibilities, their feeling seems to be that they were imposed 
upon unjustly. They were also a bit miffed at not being able to get 
into New York City while here in order to see something of the city 


before returning home. 


I hope you will write to them at P.O. Box 1, Clinton, Louisiana, 
explaining whatever you might feel needs to be explained. If their 
accusations are true I am sure that if you should be a hostess for 
out-of-town CORE members again that such would not be the case. 


Thank you very much for offering your home to us in a time of need 
and give my regards to my friends in Suffolk CORE. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant to the Director, 
Organization and Service 


May 12, 1964 


Miss Miriam Feingold 
P.O. Box 1 
Clinton, Louisiana 70722 


Dear Mimi: 


Enclosed is a copy of the letter I sent to Delores West. As you 
will note, I have suggested that she write to Verla and Ioria. — 

I hope she will do this--and hope you'll send the copy back since 
it is the only one I have. 


You will notice the change of departments for me. I'm working 
directly with Jim McCain now and won't be in the Commmnity Relations 
Depetment any more. This was the result of a number of necessary 
changes in the office here and I hope it will work out to the 


betterment of things. 


About that park and tree, I wondered where you were when I got 
there! What happened? 


For Preedom Now, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant to the Director, 
Organization and Service 


P.O. Bex 1 
Clinton, La. 70722 
WILY De 1964 


Dear Bob, 


Our Louisiana—turned—-New-York jailbirds arrived hpme last 
night after perhaps the most exciting days of their lives. They, 
and we, are eternally grateful to CORE and everyone else who 
made such a trip possible. Loria and Verla are typical of 
young people in the rural deep south who, were it not for CORE, 
probably never would have gotten any further than the local 
segregated Uncle Tom—oriented university. 


I still find it kind of ironic that they, from down here, 
have seen parts of New York, like the Women's House of Denten- 
tion, that I, a New Yorker for most of my 22 years, have never 
seen! And believe me, from their descriptions of it, jail in 
New York is far worse than anything the sleepy little town of 
Clinton ever devised. 


We've been listening for hours now to the girls' enthusias- 
tic chatter about their trials and tribulations in New York and 
environs. In all honesty, their worst trial, to me, was the 
housing that CORE arranged for them. You are probably not 

- responsible, but I feei that someone at National CORE ought to 
know the truth about the situation because I'm sure that if 
you all had known you would never have assigned the tww girls to 
the place that you did. To be brutally honest, I was horrified 
by what happened. 


The lady that they stayed with is the chairman of the 
Employment Committee of New York (?) CORE. (I don't remember 
her name, but she lives at 639 Mount Ave., North Babylon, Long 

Island). According to the girls, she very. graciously offered 
them a place to stay (to Mh, acreed), and assured them that 
she would bring them to the National Office and around New York 
from time to time. It became rapidly apparant that none of this 
would come true. T he girls found, shortly after they were 
settled in her house, that the lady wa s much more interested in 
having them as maids in her house and had no intention of lettigg 
them get into New York or anywhere else. She expected them to 
wa sh dishes, clean the house, make everyone's beds, dress the 
children, and babysit for her mentally retarded son. Thanks to 
the generous hospitality of a young Jamaican woman who had also 
demonstrated at the Fair, the girls were abhe to get away fon one 
evening and night; when they returned the next morning they found 
the housework waiting for them including d inner dishes from the 
night before. Because the lady had no phone, and none was 
‘available within walking distance, they were unable to made their 


plight known to anyone. 


It is quite understandable that the girls did not raise a 
fuss about the situation. The one time that they did request 
to get away (to attend” Rev. Donald Harrington's church), they 
lady refused t o take them. The true mature of this woman's 

‘hospitality’ was revealed when she paid them $7.50 each for 


wiDua 


their Sservices"™. The telegram we sent them summoning them 
home, since we found out that they didn't have to be at their 
trial, came none too soon. 


Bob, we are NOF in business sending young ladies north to 
be exploited as maids. This was th@eir first trip, and possibly 
the only one they'll ever make to New York, and, honest to 
god, they didn't get to see aay of the city. I thisk CORE made 
a terrible, even if understandable, mistake. It seems to me 
that someone must make clear to this woman the horrible wrong 
she has commited, and point out to her that she brutally trod 
down the dignity of two human beings. If her actions an any 
way reflect her attitudes I have doubts about her devotion to 
CORE and the movement, and would seriously suggest that she be 
removed completely from the organization. 


I am, ingshort, ve upset and angry. Please give this 
letter some attention en do all you can to rectily the situation. 
This may seem minor, but if CORE is to continue to teach that 
all races can and must live together in harmony, such indidents, 
for which CORE is responsible, must be stopped. Persons less 
understanding than Loria and Verla might now be lost for good 
to the movement, and would very understandably question their 
feelings about the "good" white folks up north. The Long 
Island lady is intelligent enough to know better. 


I'm sorry, Bob, that this is such a sour letter. I'll do 
better next time, but honestly this is a very sour and sickening 
Situation. | 
We are trying to overcome....-. 


Yours for freedom and all that, 


P.S. As I remember, didn't you stand me up on a date under a 
tree at a park? 


August 21, 1964 


Mrs. Constance Timberlake 
4729 East 44th Terrace 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Connie: 


Mx, James McCain asked me to call you a 
a workshop to be held in Kansas City on Sati Ys 
August 29. I tried calling several times in the last 
couple of days but I must be calling at the wrong time 
since there was no answer, 


I wauld be able to come there for a workshop next 
Saturday. Please send me details by &@ir mail special 
delivery right away so that I'll know the nature of 
the program, where it wéhl be held, etc, Barring changes, 
I'll see you next Saturday. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 
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Concress OF RACIAL Equatity 


William L. Moore Chapter 110 Susquehanna St. 
| Binghamton, N.Y. 


June 28, 1965 


Nertheastern Kegienal Office 
Cengress ef Racial Equality 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Sirs, 


We plan to begin a new project thet will cencentrate on 
substandard housing here in Binghamten. We hepe te help these 
tenants organize themselves te bring their complaints before 
the landlords and demand relief. 


Singhamten is a city ef small apartment buildings. Mest 
ef these buildings have both Negro and white tenants. We have 
virtually no large substandard apartment buildings with dezens 
ef families as might be found elswhere. There are many land- 
lerds who own more than one of these small apartment buildings, 


ef course. 


Any information you might have concerning methed and 
technique would be very helpful to us. 


Yeurs in Freedon, 


soon Woe 


Joan Royer 
Executive Secretary 
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1213 Church St. 
New Bern, N.Ce 
April 14, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Callender 
Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York: 38. New York 


Dear Mr. Callender 


Answer to your letter of Mafch 29, 1966. We the New Bern Civil 
Rights Committee, Vanceboro Civil Rights Committee, Havelock Progressive 
Organization, Ernul Cumminuty and Citizens of New Bern and Craven 
County. Ask your support in the Program. Sunday we will have Service 
on the yard of the Cool Spring Free Will Baptist CHURCH IN ERNUL.For re- 
building of the Ghurgh that was bomd Saturday April 9,1966. The Service 
will be 3:00P.M. Sunday April 17, 1966. We Hope to have the Church 
so they can have Service in it Sunday April 24, 1966 also if posible 
we Will march from the City Of New Bern to the Church th distance of ten 
miles. If you can help in any way please let know. You can call 638-1960 


Thank you: 


Yours for Freedom 


Reve LeC. Nixon 

New Bern Vivil Rights Committee 
Vanceboro Civil Rights Committee 
Havelock Progressive Organization 
Ernul Cummunity 

Citizens of New Bern And Craven 
County 


ec FP. MeKissick 


April 26, 1966 


Gwendolyn M. Wells, Esq. 
2845 indiana Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dear Mrs. wells: 


Our Chapter Chairman, Mrs. Virginia Jacobse of 912 N. 
MeCoy treet, Independence, Missouri, called a iittle while 
azo to say that the Negro community in Independence has a 
very urgent Urban Fenewal problem and they are desperately 
in need of legal advice. Fay [| impose upon you to see Mrs. 
Jacobs to discuss her problem with her. if you can see her, 
L would then like to discuss the matter with you to see what 
can be done and what sind of help you or some other attorney 
can give to the chapter. 


if for any reason you are unavailable, | would be most 
appreciative if you could advise we of another attorney in 
Kansas City or Independence who could give us some help in 
this matter. 


Sincerely yours, 


CR: tp Carl Rachlin 
cc: Virginia Jacobs General Counsel 


Post Office Box 40% 
Madison, we de 
May 1, 1966 


Mr. Herb Calender 

Head of Organization Dept. 
38 Park Row 

mew York, N. Ye 


Dear Mr. Calender: 


Morris County CORE has been visited by field representative Mr. Howard 
Quander and we are a chapter composed of almost 60% residents of depressed 
area. 


We have been organized for over a year and will seud in clippings of 
our activities. 


We are presently involved in the anti-poverty program and the 
Morristown urban renewal profrram with emphasis on relocation. 


There is much work to be done in Morris County and the omly known 
organization working on a county-wide basis in the depressed areas is 
Morris County CORE. We feel an organization like this is desperately 
needed. We therefore request that Morris County CORE become an affiliated 
chapter. 


Yours for freedom, 


Kyorie (Savi 


Bonnie Barrow | 
Chairman , 
MORRIS COUNTY CORE | 


cce:Mr. McKissick 
bb/mjé 


Mes. Marlene Wilson 
Columbus Ohio CORE 
694 East 4th Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Marlene: 


This is just a brief reminder to you to send us the infor- 
mation on the one person from your area for the planned trip 
to Israel for young civil rights leaders. | 


I spoke to you on this matter when I was out in your area, 
however, I can give you all of the details. 


The trip is scheduled for June 15th and will be paid for 
by Histadrut. The departure place is New York and the persom 
from your area will be given travel expenses to get to New York. 
The young people will be properly chaperoned by four adults other > 
than the workers. i 


The person choosen should be from 18 to 23 years of age 
and the gender isn't important, both will be accepted. We 
meed to know the name, age, address, telephone number, sex 
and race. Race is only important because they want at least 
one white person from each of the civil rights groups taking 
part in the trip. We are getting one white person from one 
of the college chapters in New York. 


Please make every attempt to get one person from out your 
way so that we will have one person from each of the four regions 
represented. Let us hear from you if you gct someone and then > 
again, let us know if you didn't get one so that we can make 
contact with other chaptrs in the Mid-West for a person, 


We await your prompt reply with interest. 


Yours in freedom, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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May 12, 1966 


Mrs. James L. Davis 
Harvey Area CORE 

203 West 154th Place 
Harvey, 111. 


Dear Mrs. Davis: 


In response to yur lerrer of May 9th, please be advised 
that we were terpahappy to hear from your cBhpter. It is so 
rare that our chapters communicate with us and let us know of 
what activities are going on in their areas, | 


In reference to your request for 500 membership cards, we 
have two different types of memberships. Active members recieve 
active membership cards and associate members recieve associate 
cards. You didn't specify the type of card you wanted. As 
you no doubt know, an active member is one who takes part in 
all aspects of the chapters activities and an associate member 
is one who is simply put on the mailing list and recives mail, 
literatur¢,etc. 


If you are launchingga membership drive of the size you 
mention, we would think that these members would be associate 
members and in that case, there are special arrangements that 
we would have to make, e name of the person here in the 
National office who is in charge of the National membership 
campaign is Ben Peterson and you should address your future 
requests to him directly. I am referring your letter to him 
and i'm sure that he will correspond with you about what the 
procedures are for a drive of this nature. 


Again, let us take this opportunity to thank you for your 
letter and the clippings and we do hope that you will continue 
to communicate with us. 


Has your chapter paid its 1965-66 affiliation fee of $100.00 
yet? If not I would ask that you begin to thing about doing so 
as @oon as humanly possible. 


Yours in freedom, 


HEC: fce Herbert C-llender | 4 
Director of Organization | 
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Hon. Mayor Richard Purdue 
The Municipal Building, 
Ossining, New York. 


Dear Mayor Purdue: 


We call upon you to refuse to issue & permit to the volunteer 
Fire Department of Ossining Tor their annual bazar this summer, 


Their refusal to make applications aveilable to qualified 
Negro applicants is in direct violation of the United States 
Constitution and that of the State of New York. 


It is our intention to request that tne State Tax Vepartment 
and the Internal Revenue Service deny tax exemptions to them. 
We also intend to call upon the Suverintendent of State Police to 
have troopers present to prevent public gambling, which is a 
violation of the penal lew of the State of New York. We are asking 
the State and Federal authorities to investigate the tax free raffles 
which have been distributed in the past by the Fire Department. 


We thank you for your cooperation. 


Breness Smith. Chairman 
WoAo Jeanpierre, Executive 

Committee. 
CORE, 14 Charter Circle, 
Ossining. NoYo 


co: Village Trustees 
"Citizen Register” 


we? 


ORK RR? OEP on le Be OOo 


-- +‘ ATBENTION MEMORIAL DAY MARCH : BE PRESENT ? 


IF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT MARCHES IN THE MEMORIAL DA¥ PARADE ON 
MONDAY,. MAY 30th, WE WILL COUNTERMARCH AND INTERCEPT THEM! 


OUR ACTION IS\|NOT] AGAINST THE MEMORIAL DAY PARADE, BUT AGAINST 


Th® RACIAL BIGOTS IN THE FIRE DEPT. WHO DO NOT BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY 


FOR BLAGK AMERICANS! WE WILL MARCH AGAINST THE FIRE DEPT. TO HO#HOR 
OUR DEAD, AS WELL AS OUR MAN NOW FIGHTING FOR DiwOGRACY IN YIeT-NAM 


BUT WHO WOULD NOT BE ALLOWED IN THE OSSINING FIRE DEPT, IF THEY 
RETURNED HOME TOMORROW! 

TURN OUT IN FULL FORCH FOR THE MEMORIAL DAY MAR@H! GIVE NOTICE 
TO THE RACIAL BIGOTS OF THE COMMUNITY, BY A MASSIVE TURN OUT, THAT 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, EMPLOYMENT AND IN THE FIRE DEPT. HAS GOT TO 
GO! LET THEM AND THOS# WHO REPRESENT THEM IN THR VILLAGE GOVERNMENT | 
KNOWMTHAT THEY WILL NEVER OVERCOME! 

TURN OUT ON MONDAY, MAY 30th, FOR THE MEMORIAL DAY MARCH AND SAY — 
NQ TO RACISM, LIES, POLITICAL TRICKERY AND FRAUD? 


na 


TOs Mr. Herbert Callender 
Department of Organization 


NEW OFFICERS OF eas CORE (elected 4/20/66; taking office, 
1 


CHAIRMAN: Frank Meranda 
109 West Walnut Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Home Telephone: (617)-522-8486 
Business telephone (for emergencies): (617)-471-2391 


VICE-CHAIRMAN: Arnell Prout 
40 St. Botolph Street 
Boston, Mass, 


RECORDING SECRETARY: 


Miss Lorraine Lyman 


8 Plympton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 


Mrs. Abigail Field 
52 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TREASURER (re-elected): 


Norman J. Wise 
8S Algonquin Street 
Danvers, Mass. 


No change in Office Secretary, who is: 


Mrs. Doris Bland 
Boston CORE 

373 Blue Hill Ave. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


(617) -445-9458 


ST. LOUIS 


COMMITTEE OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
P. O. BOX 5294 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63115 


June 9, 1966 


Mr. Lincoln 

Vice -Chairman of C.0O.R.E 
48 Park Road 

New York 38, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Lincoénm: 

I would like to know as soon as possible the exact date of the 
working Convention, its date and the places that you know of that . 
will furnish lodging, and fheir rates. 

Due to the fact I will have to make preparation for this trip, l 


woubdé appreciate it very much if you would give this your immediate 
attention. 


Sincerely, 


Martha Raggs 
Finance Sec. 
St. Louis, ©. O. R. E 


wh Larfthea Ke “sa 


Officers: End 


Pres, Michael Tabor at tts roots 
Vice Pres Clement Martin 
eps. gee F P ! A Pp Education 
; voas 
Treas. Verna Bi va 
Attor. Ronald Rosenberg Prince Georges County Action Project —! 
— Community Action 
June 17, 1965 
Affiliated Office: 
Organizations : $600 47" Ave. 
Abyssinia Daytist Church CORE Riverdale, Maryland 
Adelphi Friends Soctal Attn: Joyce Ware 277 - $465 
Order Commtttec 48 West 125th Street 
Anacostia Committee on New York, New York 
Ment Employment 
Carmelite Fathers : 
ESS ae Dear Joyce Ware, 
= The meeting scheduled for the night of June 22, 5:00 
Piet 0.2. 28 confirmed. je will meet on the Tirset floor of the 
gis Fellowship House (10th & L Streets, Ni.) 
Christian Brothas of I would appreciate it if the following suggestions can 
De La Salle College be observed: 
Deanwood Park Cwvic (1) This is a closed meeting. It has been thus declared so 
Assoctation that as much as possible can be accomplished. Please do 


| -Fellewshiy for Equal Rights of MOT invite anyone else. 
Southern Prince Ge Countf, 2 ) The meeting is designed so that a forum for ideas and 
exchange may be established. Please keep this in mind during 


zllo Commi 

go opr the discussion period that will actually comprise the major 
Christ part of the meeting. It is hoped that cooperation and the 
Fellowsh Soctel A feeling of understanding will prevail during the meeting. 
ellowshtp for Soctal Action, (3) Please prepare and bring a sheet (8 1/2" x 11") listing: 
Of the Patat Branch @. your name and mailings address; b. organization(s) with 
Unttarian Church which you ere affiliated that are directly concerned with 
First Congregational Choth the problems of poverty in the greater Washington area; 

of Greater Washington c. the purpose of the aforementioned orzcanization(s); 


Gretnbilt Community Curch &* 2reas of the city that your orgenization(s) strives to 
work (boundary by streets); e. other organizations or 


Potomac Assoctation ( bas: = ; 
ne! Jace) Witte sndividuals that you think should be included in future 
wee meetings. 
Pieectocs xbraglpagmams 4 If there are eny further questions please feel free 


ee * 
Seat Pleasant Worth Ce +) 621] me at the above listed office number. 


F ( pAssoctation 


\p Suburban Washington CORE Very truly yours 
Tremity College Economics Club Mhac’ _fa- 


Tri-Avta Civic Asstcution 
(Highland Park, Booker I Michael Tabor 


ee Uopies to: Frank Spveltz, Bob Adams, Norman Hill, 
vn Anita Bellamy, Marion Berry, Lester McKenney, 
Rev. Jack Duffy, Afmee Horton, Bill Hobbs, Allan McShirley, 
Matthew Clarke, Julius Hobson, Julie Guiton, Father Wendt, 
Father Baroni, Bruce Terris, Sister Ancilla Marie, 
Bill Collins, Pete Sheehen, Dick Deverall, Dan Safran, 
Roenna Rand, Jim Gibson, Saul salinsky, Dave Brooks. 


“7 > 1647 N. MT. VERNON AVtb 
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WE, THE NEGRO COITVUNITY OF OSSINING, PROTEST THE PATERSALISM 


OF THE MAYOR AND T'S MEYVBERS OF THE VILLAGE BOARD OF OSSINING!I 


WE,. THE NEGRO COMMUNITY, PROTSST THE PRAISE GIVEN THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT OF OSSINING FOR USING TEAR GAS ON NEGRO TEEI<AGERS ON 


APRIL 22ND, ! 


WE, THE NEGRO COMMUNITY. PROTEST THE DOUBLE=-CROSS OF THE 
THREE VILLAGE TRUSTEES, LIPS, DONZELLA ANC BROWN, FOR REVERSING 


THEIR APPROVAL OF THE HOUSING AUTHORITY! 


WE, THE NEGRO COM:UNITY, PROTEST AGAINST BEING SECOND CLASS 
CITIZENS OF THE COMMUNITY OF OSSINING, FORCED TO LIVE IN SLUN- 
DWELLING GHETTOS THAT ARE OVER~PRICED, FILTHY AND RAT-INFESTED. 
WE PROTEST THE VICIOUS, RACIST POLISY OF THE OSSINING FIRE DEPARTMENT 
WHICH USES PUBLIC FUNDS(OUR MONEY) wHILE MAINTAINING A LILY WHITE 
POLICY WHICH VIOLATES OUR CONSTITUTIONAL RIG?TS! 


BEFORE WE WILL BE SLAVES 
we’LL BE BURIED IN OUR GRAVES! FREEDOM NOW! 


JOIN IN THE PROTEST AT THE VILLAGE BOARD MEETING, ON 
TUESDAY,. MAY 17, 1966! COME EARLY! MAXE YOUR VODES HEARD! 


We recommend going ahead with the conven-~ 
tion with the understanding that all costs 
will be borne by the chapters which attend, 


We recommend postponing the convention until 


Labor Day with the idea of holding the con-~ 
vention as a retreat, : 


We recommend postponing the convention unSit 
funds are available, 


We will pay the chapter fee of $100. by July 
lst. (if not already paid). 


cy) 


list, (if not already paid). 
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We recommend going ahead .with the conven- 
tion with the understanding that all costs 
will be borne by the chapters which attend, 


We recommend pestponing ‘the convention until 


Labor Day with the idea. of; holding the con- 
vention as a retreat, 


We recommend postponing the convention until — 
funds are available, 


We-will pay the chapter fee of. $100, by July 


Arr frank Me Lays Casco 


Post Office Box 67 
Oak Park, Illinais 60300 
June 18, 1966 


Mr. John C. Watson, Direstor 
Tilinois Departmont of Registration ané Education 
160 North La Salle Street 

Chicago, Illinois GOa&i 


Dear Mr. Watson: 


- Encloged you will Tind documentation of distriminatory eervice by real 
estate prokers who are lisenaed by the State of Illinois through your 
cepartment. This discriminetion violates Gevernor Kerner's Exscutive Order 
of July 10, 1963, which requires that licensess extend services "on a none 
dilecriminatory basis." State agencies auch ae yours, with the power to 
grant licensee, are called wpon by Governor Kerner'’s Cade of Pair Practices 
to “take all appropriate action within their legal power to ageure that 
auch gervicee are extended by the licenaces on a nondiecriminatory basis.* 


The Illinoie Department of Education and Registration has the power to grant, 
deny, and revoke real estate brokere’ atate licenses. We ask the Department 
of Education and Registration to investigate these complainte and to utilize 
Ate logal power, by revecation of licenees if neceseaary, te ineure that 
Licens¢as render their eerviscea on a nondiacriminatory besis, 


Plegee coneider thie letter and the enclosed documentation as formal complaints, 
end please initiate the appropriate and necessary action regarding the 

Licensing of these real eetate brokera scurrentiy extending services on a 
ciscriminatory basic. 


Yours very truly, 


— Canine, Toh. 
(Mra. Mohovis Robinst} 
Prajoct Open Communitics 


C0. 
The President, Lyndon B. Johneon 

The Horerable Otto Kerner, Governor of Illinois 

John Henight, United States Civili Rights Commi seion 

Nichelea Katzenbach, United Statce Attorney Gencral 

Roger Mathan, Zillinoie Cormissian on Human Reiat lona 

Tne Honorable John Qonsker, President of the Village of Gak Park 
John Keagier, Osk Perk Community Relationa Commission 

Oak Fark Responcent Real Eetate Firm 

Or. Martin Luther King, Scuthern Christian Loaderenip Conference 


~ 
* 


Hale Wiliiams, Aémerisen Friends Service Committees 
Sr. Edgar Chandler, Church Federation of Greater Chicago 


~~ “2 
“4 


£2 Reby. Coordinating Gounmcii of Community Organizations 


Jay Miller, American Civil Libertics Union 


Nations] Gongrese on Racial Equelity 
Netional Student, Nonviolent Coordinatiur Committee 


June 18, 1966. 


TOs Mr. John C,. Wateon, Director 
Illinoie Department of Registration and Education 


From s Mra. McLouis Robinet, Project Open Communities 
Poat Office Box 67 
Oak Park, Illinois 40300 


Mr. William Moyer, American Friends Service Committee 
4X1 gouth Dearborn 
Ghicago, Illinois 60605 


Complaints 2 Biscriminatory act by a licensee of the Illinoie Department 
of Regiatration and Education 


#e abk thet this document be considered an official complaint 
presanted to Mr. John C. Watson as Director of the Illinois 
Department of Registration and Education. 


Compleainante: Mre. McLouis Robinet and Mr. William Moyer in behal? of 
: Mre. Darwyn Walton, 18 West 725 ~ 13th Street, Lombard, 
Illinois 6248 


Date of Dissriminatory Acts April 29, 1966 


Act of Discrimination: 


On April 29, 1966, Mre. Derwyn Walton, a Negro, want to the real estate office 
ef Baird and Warner, Inc. eat 105 North Merion Street. Qak Park, where she 
met with a salesman of that company, Mr. Lee Krafft. 


When Mre. Walton said she wea house hunting, Mr. Krefft aaid thet they had 
“nothing listed for you." He continued by saying that all sellers listed 
with Baird and Warner had requested that their homes not be sold to Negroes. — 
When Mreo Walton questioned the legality of discriminatory listings, Mr. | 
Krafft said there was no law egainet them. He did not wish to sell to anyone 
who did not “fit in.” Finally Mr. Kref?t asked Mrs. Walton's permission 

to call a listing and say "We have a very nice Negro fawily." When he 
refused to leave out the word "Negro," Mre. #alton left the offices. 


in refucing to give equal service to Mra. Walton because of her race, Mr. 
Krafft, a licenged real estates broker for Baird and Warner, Inc., violated 
the Executive Orcer requiring that “services are extended by the liceneses 


on a nondiscrimingtory basis," 


June 18, 1966 


To: Wr. John ©. Watson, Director 
filinois Department of Registration and Education 


From: Mre. MeLouie Robinet, Project Open Commnitiee 
Post Office Box 6&7 
Oak Park, Illinois 60300 


Myr. William Moyer, American Friends Service Conmittes 
43) South Dearborn 
Chicago, Illinsie 804065 


Complaint: A policy of discrimination on the basis of race, declared and 
followed by a licensee of the Illinoiea Department of 
Regietration and Education. 


We ask thet this document be considered an official complaint 
presented to Br. Jonn ©. Wateon as Director of the Illinois 
Department of Registration and Education. 


Complainants; Mre. McLouis Robinet and Mr. William Moyer in. behalf of a 
group of Oak Park clergymen 


Date of Declaration of Discriminatory Policy: May 21, 1966 
Particulars of Complaints 


On May 21, 1966, over 135 clergyman concerned and disturbed by the diacriminatory 
real eetate practices of Baird and Warner, Inc. gathered and marched to the 
Baird end Warner Office at 103 Nerth Marion Street in Oak Park. Upon arrival 

at the office, a group of Oak Park clergy went ineide to oxpreas their concern, 
a6 well as that of the rest of the aseombled clergymen. They met with Mr. 

Lee Krafft, whe handed them a statement saying, among other thinge, “Becausc, 

2 real sstate brokere, Baird and Werner is employed by the home owner, it 

i,@ gour reeponsibility to bring buyere ready, willing and able to buy with 
qualificetions determined by him.* 


When one of the clergymen asked Mr. Krafft if this meant that Baird and Warner 
would not serve Negroes, Mr. Krafft answered that Baird and Warner couldn't 

serve Negroca in Oak Park "because we have tc do the will of the homeseller.* 
When gqusationec furbher, Mr. Krefft said that ha, as a realtor, miet discriminate 
ageinet whomever the homcowner atipuliatea. 


in following a policy of discrimination on the basis of race, Mr. Krefit, 

& liconeed real estate broker for Baird and Warner, Inc., is violating tine 
Executive Order requiring that “services are extended by the licensee on a 
nondiecriminatory besie.* 


Tos 


From: 


Complaint: 


Complainants s 


Juns 18, 1966 


Mr. John ©. Wateon, Director 
Lllinois Department of Registration and Education 


Mrs. McLouies Hobinet, Project Open Comminities 
Poat. Office Box 67 | 
Oak Park, Illinois 60300 


Mr. William Moyer, American Friende Service Committees 
431 gouth Dearborn 
Ghicage, Illinois 6065 


Discriminatory act by a licensee of the [Illinois Department 
of Registration and Educetion 


We ask that this document ke considered an official complaint 
presented to Mr. John C. Watson es Director of the Illinois 
Nepartment of Regietration and Education. 


Mre. McLouis Robinet and Mr. William Moyer in behelf of 
Mr. and Mre. Will Nunnally, 5225 South Dorchester, Chicago, 
Yilinoie 60615 


| Date of Discriminatory Acts April 29, 1966 


Act of Liscrimination: 


On April 29, 1966, Mr. and Mrs. Will Nunnally, a Negro-White couple, went 
to the office of Van Doren Realty Co. at 419 South Blvd. in Oak Perk, where 
they uct with Mr. Van Deren of that company. 


in refusing to give equel service to Mr. and Mre. Nunnally because of their 
rece, Mr. Van Doren, a licenesd broker for Van Doren Realty Company, violated 
the Executive Order requiring that "services are extended hy the licenaees 
on a nondiscrisinetory basie.* 


+ 


Mr. Van Doren said he ted nothing to show them now becaues the one house he 
isd had before was no ionger available. Kr. Yan Doren expleined that “Mr. 

Wier (tha saller) has changed his mind about selling to a Negro.” 
about multiple listings, Mr. Yan Doren replied thet he could not sell miitiple 
listings unlese ke called the other realtors and asked if a Negro would be 
permitted to buy. Bvring the entire conversation, a secretery was taking 

notee on what was said. 


When asked 


June 18, 1966 


Mr. John C. Wateon, Director 
Illinois Department of Registration and Education 


Mra. McLouis Robinet, Project Open Communitics 
Post Office Box 67 
Oak Park, Illinois 60300 


Mr. William Moyer, American Friends Service Committee 
45] South Dearborn 
Chicago, Illinois S0605 


Complaints Diecriminatory act by a licensee of the Illinois Department 
of Registration and Education 


We ask that this document be considered an official complaint 
presented to Mr. John 0. Watson as Director of the Illinotiea 
Departaont of Regietration and Education. 


Complainantss Mre. McLouie Robinet and Mr. William Moyer in behalf of 
Mr. end Mre. Jemos Tregay, 1956 East 73rd Place, Chicago, 
Iliinois; Mr. and Mre. Elworth Taylor, 7535 South Cornell, 
Chicago, Illinoie; and Mr. and Mre. Leon Chestang, 7304 
souta Constance, Chicago, Illinois 


Date of Diecriminatory Act: May 26, 1966 


Act of Discrimination: 


On May 24, 1966, the complainants wrote to the Oak Park real eatate office 

of Baird and Warner, Inc., requesting appointments for May 28. On May 26, 

Mr. Lea Krefft replied to their request. He noted thet the Oak Park office 
would be clogaed that dey, and that although epecial appointments could be mades 


"We feel certain that you havo read our ‘Statement!’ and should 

bs aware of the fact that presently wo are not, to our knowledge, 
servicing a listing of property which is suitable to submit to 
youo Thue we beliave little or nothing can be accomplished by 
endeavoring to sct up anu appointment for you. We are reluctant 
to Cauee you inconvenience or spend our time if it is apparent 
that nothing will be gained. We trust that you underetand,” 


The statement to which Mr. Krafft referred is the one that he presented to 
Negro homeseekera on May 14, and to a group of Oak Park clergymen on May 21. 
#hen askeéd if the statemcnt meant that Baird and Warner would not serve 
Negroes, he replied that “Baird and Warner in Oak Park cannot serve Negroes 
bacause we have to do the will of the homeseller.* 


Tmagmich as Mr. Krafft knows the complainanta to be Negroes, and inasmuch 
as no economics or other requirements of any kind were mentioned in his reply 
to the complainants’ letter, it ie obvious that theee threes familiss have 
been refused service becauss of their race. Therefore Mr. Krafft, a licensed 
real cetats Broker for Baird and Warner, Inc., is violeting the Executive 
Order requiring that “services era extended by the licenesea on a nondise 


criminetory basis." 


Opelousas, La. 


" John Zippert 
nN 412 Westweqo Str. 


20 June 1966 


Mr. Hank Smith 
Suffolk County CORE SP 
1531 Straight Path 9, 
Wyandanch, L.I. ys 


Dear Hank: 


How is the freedom fight coming on Long Island? I have been waiting to 
hear from you ever since that conference in Buckeyestown about the possibility 
of my coming up to Suffolk County for a while. I am kind of alad you never wrote 
because I have been extremely busy in setting up the Grand Marie Vegetable 
Co-op with the sweet potato farmers in this area. We now have 250 members in 
five parishs and in two weeks we will be ready to start formal operations pro- 


viding the FHA comes through on its promise of a loan. 


I am still interested in working with you in Suffolk County for a while 
possibly in July, August or in the fall. Write me and let me know whats 
happening and if you think I can still be of some help. 


Sincerely, 


Jotin Zippert 


CORE 
Louisiana Task Force 


( 
a 


July 6, 1966 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This letter serves to intéoduce to you Mr. Frank 
Peterson, who is a member of the executive board of 


the Brooklyn, N. Y. chapter of CORE, 


He is doing stories for two groups, Look Magazine and 

Metro Group. He would appreciate your cooperation in 

whatever way you deem to give same, 

Since he is the editor of the Brooklyn CORE news letter, 

he is aware of how a story about the movement should be 
written, thus, if the various magazines don't do justice to th: 


sto 
stories he presents, he will withdraw them. 


It is our opinion that Mr. Peterson is a man worthwhile 
knowing and helping. 


Yours for Peace and Freedom, 


Herbert Callender, 
Director of Organization 


East St. Louis CORE 
1324 Broadway 
East St. Louis,. ill. 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


Thank you very much for your check in the amount of 
$100.00 for your annual affiliation fee, however, it 


lacks the two required signatures and would not go through 


our bank. 


Please add the other signature and return it to us at 


your very earliest convenience, 


Thamking you, we are 


Yours for peace and freedon, 


1966 CORE Convention Committee 


Northeastern Regional Office « CORE 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, NeYe 

EN 990100 


Miss Roena Rand, Chairman 
Washington D.C, CORE 
128 Florida Ave, N.W. 


Dear Roena, 


We are thankful of the information which you sent us, 
however if you could send us some printed info from 
the HomeeRule office givéniheome statistics and facts 
eround the question of home « rule, we could mithe the 
the stuff for the Northeastern Conference, 


Contact Norman Hill and see if he has any information 
on Home Rule, his orgamization has been working on the 
project. 


Otherwise just check on anybody who has any printed 
material on HogieeRule, 


Yours in freedom, 


Joyce Ware, Regional Director 


¢ 


Mayl4, 1964 


Ed Hollander 
2211 Dryades Street, Room203 


New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 


Dear Ed: 


Please disregard the note on top of the iast 
letter I sent. Just today we received a camera, 
flash attachment and. t bag. In addition, 
we received promise of an Argus C-3 which is on 
the way here. 


The one camera which is alre mame 38 © Tite 
but it is not the kind whieh I think you would want 
to use. It is--precisely as my letter to dealers 
asked --a simply operated one. AS soon as the 
Argus c¢ n we will she shép it to you. 


No goodbys from this end. I'm now working as Jim 
MeCain's Assistant--primarily at this point to help 
with the chapter problems in this area. We shall see 
how it turns out. 


Regards to Richard and others there and, if not before, 
see you at the convention. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Organisation Department 


New Orlenas, La, 


May 13, 1964 


Dear Bob: 


As the hour of your departure (to where, do you know yet?) 
zorws near I hope you are well, but am also wndering 
whether I an to expect any results from your attempts 

to get free cameras, I am Willing toDatient but was 
wondering, Mike Schwerner's own was just stolen in 
Meridian, which is too bad because he takes good 
pictures, Can you do anything for him? 


I'm considering going to a stigzzdz citizens council 
meeting here tonight and even possibly a Klan rally 
in MdComb on Saturday so let me, bather than you, 
say goodby, but I will wish you all the best if 


you'll pay me back that money. | 
Regards, F goed Jo Me. 


Ed llander 


January 25, 1965 


Mr. Richard Haley 
CORE Southern Office 


2209 Drgades Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Richard: 


Sorry not to have been able to join you for the conference 
last week, but I was in Chicago at the North Central 

oe onal Action Council meeting. The meeting went rather 
well. : 


This evening I got a cail from Byron Baer from Bergen 
County (N.J.) CORE. Among other things he mentioned was 
an item I'd like to hear about from you as soon as 
possible. It concerned someone who worked in Piorida 
for a while, Miss Arlene Bach (sp?). 


Arlene, who is alienated from her family, was a close 
friend of Mra. Winifred Farrar of Englewood. In fact, 

she used Mrs. Parrar's address as her own home address. 
Mra. Farrar was visited by the FBI recently to question 
her about Arlene. From Byron's account, there was no 
question of Arlene's political beliefs, but the tenor of 
the questioning led Mre. Farrar to believe that something 
may have happened to Ariene. Her last contact was a letter 
from you to Arlene in which you asked some questions about 
her resignation. 


If you have any information at all concerning Arlene's 
whereabouts, your last contact with her, or anything else 
I would appreciate hearing from you as soon as possible so 
I can--hopefully~--ease Mra. Farrar's conscience. 


Regards to everyone there, and I suppose I shall see you 
at the NAC. If not then, perhaps another time, another place. 


Freedom, and all that jazs, 


January 27, 1965 


Mr. Winston Lockett 
3503 West Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Winston: 


Baclosed are two items, e report I filled out in lieu of the 
report form I sent to you, and a meeting call. The former 
was done simply becuase George Wiley wanted things in his 
hands. Please don't construe this eas a replacement for your 
report. Mine was, of necessity, full of open spaces because 
I didn't know nearly es much about the total operation as you. 


The other item is self-explanatory. Please give my regards to 
everyone there, particularly Gretchen and Andrew. You might 
@lso call Linda and say hello for me! 


Freedom, and all that jess, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Organization Department 


Bae Pat Packard 


Luts 
Canton, Mississippi 
Dear Pat: 
I was sorry to hear that you left the Chicage preject 
for good. I was sort of ae Seckine forward te seeing you 


and Peggy stick with the West Side Center, but, I guess 
you know best where you want your efforts placed. 


I am writing regarding the carbon copy of a letter you 
sent to Farmer MeCain and Wiley. Jim MeCain is in the 
hospital and will be be out for a couple of weeks, so I'm 
writing for him. 


To begin with, I think most of the points made con- 
cerning the need for qualified workers in movement 
are absolutely correct. In fact, if we can't somehow 
get more people of this calibre, we'll be in trouble. 

t the same time, however, I think 1t important to 
remember that if @ person is ina yey of respeons~ 
ibility, these Se ag mus gf poe gt Be ged 

faithfully ly. During the whele ef the Chicage prejeo 
sent only two reports to Mr. McCain 
pene te--two of which advised "tnat a a after 
action wo be taken if the were not foerth~- 
coming. Additionally, financial reports from Gene were 
very undesirable ecet aan to our Bookkeeping Department. 
This is not to s t that he was misusing money, but 
merely that this o 
stood Piemmetatis. 


T am sure you recall that there were some points where 
these of you working on the project were literally 
going hungry. According to Marvin Rich, on numerous 


ice never quite knew where the project 


Pat Packard, cont, 


occasions there was enor 
emergencies, but —_— 
finaneial picture 


o% “ehis is ont "at the 


job. 
Tam m taking the 11b li 


of going into this at such Length 


views of our staff 
anh dentyve G5. altar an GubUee ab pesdibie-napenetiy is” 
answer is a bit clear. 


Please give regards to George Raymond everyone else 
there pa tun te devil f eeeae Ge tee 

that t wouldn't have to be saddled with administrati 
 pesponsibility! 


Yours in Freedom and all that jasz, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
ssistant Director 
zation Department 


January 29, 1965 


Mr. Janes Farmer 
Executive Director 
National CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y-« 


Dear Mrs. Farmer: 


This letter is written concerning the recent decision of the 

National Steering Committee to request the resignation of Mre 

Eugene Tournour, Aseistant Program Director for NaSional CORE. 

As former Executive Secret of Chicago CORE I feel compelled 
to protest this unwiee decision. 


As you well know there is already a lack of people on National 
Staff who have a Gepth and a insight on the present and future 
direction of the tovement. This is especially true in the 
Northe It is crueial that seople liv in the Northern Negro 
Ghettoes be organ’ zed and that the civil rights movenent have 
its strongest base here. Local leadership must be developed 
in order for this to really be a movement of the people. If 
National CORE is serious about arse this battle, it must 
begin to attract peopis who have the ability to follow through 
on any community organization program of this natures not people 
who's organizational ability is limited to organising 1 day 
demonstrations or short range ed hoc programse What I an simply 
trying to say is that a serious program of community organization 
is the thing that will save the Northern Movezent at this 
tire. There are very few people who either realise thie or 

are willing and able to initiate, train or follow through on 
such a program. Gene is one of the few people that has this 
type of insight and abilitye With all of this in mind, it 

is beyond me to see the reasons for requesting the resignation 
of Gene Tournour. 


The success of the Northern Movement is solely on CORE’s shoulders. 
SNCC isn’t set up to do it in the North, and the NAACP obviously 
won't do ite So it sees that the only Natl. Northern group | 
with non-violence as its base that has any possibility in succeeé 
ing in the fight against segregation is CORE. Instead of firing 
pevcple the calabre cf Gene Tournour it seems to :e that we 

should be training more people to do the type of comnunity or- 
ganization work Gene wae involved in. 


Natle CORE should seriously re-congider ite deciession and attempt 
to re-hire Mre Tournour immediately if not sooner. 


ee. ACs ace _ a 
Ca 


cc: E. Tournour, Ge Wiley, Je ‘eCein 


~emels 


February 13, 1966 
Chicago, Illinois 


y ed 
Floyd MclI i 
National | 
Congress of anh 1 Equality 


Dear Floyds 


This letter is in response to your request of last week end 
at the Detroit RAC that I write you about my present availability to 
resume a staff position with the mtional office of CORE, 

I am at this time available to resume such a position. I feel 
that I can be of most effective use to the national organization by 
continuing my work with the chapters of the mid-west region with which 
I have maintained cordial working relationships. Specifically, while 
I would be able to travel in the mid-west or other regions on assign-. 
ment, I feel that I could be of most assistance in continuing my efforts 
to help develon the role of CORE in the Civil Rights uwement of the 
Chiceoso apea. | 

Particularly in the last year I have worled with the Chicago 
Chanter of CORE to expand its role in the effort of the Coordinating 
Council of Community Organizations to fashion a broadly based 
movement in Chicago, I feel that a nunber of ways can be used to bring 
to bear the resources of CORE that will both strengthen the movement 
here and in turn strengthen CORE. This opnvortunity,to exvoand the 
community suprort of Chicago CORE, to extend the financial base of 
natioral CORE in Chicago, and to we the Chicago situation to train 
and develop within CORE skifis of Community anc political organization, 
can be realized now. } 

In my contact with the leadershin of CCCO, and particularly in 
discussions with Al Raby, the Convenor of CCCO, tne imnortance of CORE 
to any successful effort in Chicago is recognized. I hope thet by : 
resuming a staff vnosition with the national office of CORE I can more 
fully assist in the growth of CORE that the moversent demands. 


Sincerely, 


Gene Tournour 


E€.€. to Herb Callender 
Organizational Director 
National CORE 
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July 13, 1966 


Mr. George Raymond Jr. 
832. Lutz Street 
Canton, Mississippi 


, Dear Brother George: 


How are things going down there? Fine 1 hope. Il am 
beginning to implement some of the things field staff talked 
about at the convention in Baltimore. Il hope that in the very near 
future you will be able to see some changes made around then. 7 


I spoke to Lincoln Lynch about the James Brown package and 
he stated that he is still working on it and hopes that he will 
have some information for you within the next week or so; He is | 
waiting for word from J mes Brown on dates that he will be available 
and the three places that he has asked for are: Canton, Jackson 
and New Orleans. Hopefully he will be able to get the ok from Jamon 
Brown for one of these places very soon. | 


We have managed to get some volunteer help for the project 
in Baltimore in the person of a Ruth Schwartz, who is handling 
public relations and Ruth Turner has been put on staff by — 
as a4 fund-raising coordinator. | 


I recieved a letter and report from joe Morse in Meridan, Miss. — 
and I will keep in touch with him in the form of personal lettérs | 
and the Staff Static Sheet that will come out every two weeks and © 
I hope that the first addition will come out within the next week oz 
two, however, it is important that you as well as the other people — 
in Mississippi keep me abreast of what is happening in the project | 
areas so that I can keep the rest of the staff informed of what is 
going onoén the various areas around the country. 


Looking to hear from you in the very near future. 


Keep Kool and Stay loose! 
Yours for Peace and Freedon, 


Herbert Callender, 
Director of Organization 


CABLE: MISSIONS NEW YORK 


FOURTEENTH FLOOR 


475 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the 
Board of Missions of The Methodist Church RIVERSIDE 9-0700 


THELMA STEVENS 
Executive Secretary 


MARGARET R. BENDER 
Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


:-) al 
% THERESSA HOOVER 


yr Associate Secretary 


July 26, 1963 a 


Mr. Robert Gore 
c/o CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Bob: 


I want to send this little note to say again how wonderful you 
were in both of the places where you shared your interpretations 
and stimulating help with Methodist women in these past weeks. 
It was such a joy to be with you. Blessings on you as you 
continue to witness so effectively. 


With every good wish, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Thelma Stevens 


TS svg 
signed in absence 
of Miss Stevens 


BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS. 


OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


473 RIVERSIDE ORIVE. NEW YORK 27. N. Y: RIVERSIDE 9-2200 


Room 1151 DUC CODE 1.0027 


AG 


July 29, 1963. 


Mr. Robert Gore 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Mr, Gore: 


A word of appreciation to you and your two colleagues 
for the excellent excellent presentation that you made in the 
fields of voter registration, voter education and non-violent 
techniques at Johnson C, Smith Institute recently. The men 
were very, very much helped and our staff were very deeply 
appreciative of all that you did. 


Look forward to pi u again some time. (Probably 
in the newspaper being carried sway m in front A" a white 


castle.) 


3 a 
Board of National Missions 
U.P.U.S.A. 


BG; ehe 
c.c.: Mr. James Farmer 


Louis P. Schwarts, Principal 
Whitelaw Reid J.H.8. 57 
125 Stuyvesent Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 31221 


Dear Mr. Schwartz: 


Thank you very much for your generous contribution of $71 

to the “Conscience Fund.” Your check has been forwarded 

to Rev. Gardner, Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights, 
A. G. Gaston Motel, 1510 Fifth Avenue, North, Birminghan, 
Alalnamea . 


Your concern is deeply appreciated throughout the world and 
we here at CORE ame especially pleased to be the vehicle 
for your contribution. Any time you want a speaker from 
CORE, please contact our Administrative Assistant, Mrs. 
Clora Coleman. 


Sincerely, 


oe ” I~ | 
WHITELAW REID JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FIFTY-SEVEN, BROOKLYN 


125 STUYVESANT AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: GLENMORE 35-8900 


Laois P. Schwartz | 
RRAISGROCEKARSIAIE PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 
MAX MARGOLIN 
SAMUEL D. SALTZMAN 
IRWIN SCHWARTZ 


VA . - October 15, 1963 


Congress for Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


The enclosed check for $71.00 represents a contribution from 
the staff of our school to the "Conscience Fund" which was recently 
established to give aid to those Hduses of Worship in Birmingham which 
suffered during recent events. I trust you will forward the check to 
the officials in charge of the fund, 


May I also inquire as to whether you would have available to us 
@ speaker who could present some aspects of the integration problem to 
my staff during a regular faculty conference? It is important that we 
“are made aware of the ramifications of this nation-wide problem as it 
applies to our own community. Our concern is to bring understanding 
and knowledge to our staff so that they can better carry out their 
responsibilities. We hope to have speakers from many different organ- 
izations address our faculty towards this end. 


Please feel free to contact me regarding my request. 


Thank you for your courtesy. 


i Guy cheetd Se ov) Dy 


LOUIS P. SCHWARTZ 


Cnr" : / f Principal 


his aii sas . end ae a er a ees nts 
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KAPPA OMICRON CHAPTER 


Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 


533 WEST 147th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nevember 22, 1963 


Mr. Rebert Gere, Assistant 
Directer of Cemmunity Relations 
Congress ef Racial Equality 

38 Park Rew 

New York 7, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Gere: 


This brings a sincere "Thank Yeu" for the splendid address yeu gave at 
Epsilen and Kappa Omicren Chapters Achievement Week Pregram in accepting the 
"Outstanding Citizen ef the Year Award" for Mr. James Farmer. 


Yeu really rang the bell fer freedem; in fact, we have received mere 
enthusiastic cemments abeut this year's pregram than any ether in my memery. 
Fer this, we ewe yeu a real debt ef gratitude. 


As stated in my epening remarks, it is heped that these ef us whe were 
priviledged te here your talk will be stimulated te emulate the dedicatien 
and ceurage exemplified by yeu and the ether members ef CORE. 


Beth efficially and persenally, thanks again fer previding fer us a 
pregram that we believe was eutstanding in every respect. 


Very truly yeurs, 


RA~ALi-a_ weldom 
—_o P 


Basileus 


CC: Mr. James Farmer, 
National Directer 


‘Show Boat on-the-Hudson” — First Friday in August 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
ZECKENDORF CAMPUS + BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


nec ¢ 1963 


Office of 
Student Activities December 5, 1963 


Mr. Robert Gore 
Assistant Director of Community Relations 


Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 1, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


Thank you very much for participating in our 
Human Rights Day Assembly. 


Your presence was most welcome and your mes- 
sage added immeasurably to our program, | 


Sincerely, 


Arthur Lipman 
President, 
Student Government Association 


AL:ms 


it 


NEW JERSE = SELL TELEPHONE GUM? A. 


Hq. E. STITES 1490 PROSPECT STREET. TRENTON. N. J. 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS SUPERVISOR TELEPHONE: ASK OPERATOR FOR 882 OFFICIAL SS 


December 27, 1963 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 

Assistant Community Relations Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


It was very nice of you to take the time from your busy 
program to drop me a note indicating your satisfaction 
with the manner in which my co-workers and I of New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company were able to meet your needs on the 
occasion of the recent March on Trenton. We are always 
happy to hear that our efforts to render the best possible 
telephone service have been successful. 


Mr. Hamilton was correct in informing you that Mrs. Stites 
had not been well and it was considerate of you to mention 
it. However, I am glad to report that after minor surgery 
she is again in good health. 


Very truly yours, 


Ho. SNM 


Customer Relations Supervisor 


Mr. Thomas A. Lassiter 
2718 Lynwood Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dear Lass: 


We finally had that long-awaited Steering Committee 
meeting last week. It wan, in regard te what we 
Ginewsnet. most unfruitful. Because of a. “— 
phenyl B sartgre in which we find ourselves 

az rather than h additionai 
people. spe that I did not @ your hopes 
too highly for this let-dewn. 


Has it occurred to to talk with Bryant about 
semething outside Kansas City area? Somehow 
I get the impression that he know if 
would about pesitions within the church structure 
unless you don't want to continue there at  iigg 


There seems to be little chanee that I'll be 


a ee ee en wre mene See In 
eass I do get a which cresses KC, I'll be 


sure to stop . * 
Sincerely Py 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Organisation Department 


P.S. Did I tell you I spent some time with SQ and 
others in Washington during Thanksgiving? 
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Patricia Gaffney 
8 Wellsville Avenue 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Dear Patricia Gaffney: 


Thank you very much for your kind comments about 
my appearance on the Barry Farber Show recently. 
It was quite an experience for me to talk with 

Mr. Edelston, but nothing new. For a number of 
years now, I have been faced with persons with his 
attitude and it seems the only thing to do is to 
présent the facts as we see then, 


I assure you that there is no notion in my mind that 
Mr. Edelston represents any "majority opinion." It 
has been my experience that his opinion is in a 
Gefinite minority. 


Again, thanks for writing. If there is thing we 
can do for you please feel free to let us ° 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director | 
Organisation Depar t 


anne ee + ey ee OSE, ne 


8 Wellsville Ave. 
New Milford, Conn. 
April 28, 1964 


Robert Gore 
% Barry Farber 
WOR, New York, NeYe 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


Though in general I feel some of the current “demonstra- 
tions" are making a lot of people upset who consider themselves 
friends of the integration movement and of civil rights legis- 
lation, I admit that until the legislation has been passed and 
has proved itself of some real use in securing for the negro 3 
his constitutional rights, it is of importance to keep the gener- 
al public aware of the struggle. | 


I'm writing this note chiefly to commend you for your 
great control and cool participation on the Barry Farber show 
Monday eveninge The young man who opposed you was a pretty 
difficult pill to swallow without gagging. Believe me his 
bland assertioné of the "majority" opinion being in favor of 
segregation just doesn't square with opinion I have everywhere 
encountered. 


Of course there are those “isolationists" everywhere who 
would try to surroung themselves with only their own kind, who 
would refuse citizenship to anyone who hadn't as his background 
a lineage identical to his owne These nuts would refuse all 
foreign exchange, all foreign trade, and are as antagonistic 
to Jews, Irishmen, Italians, Polish or any other group they 
can identify as being strange. 


The thinking people of all ages in this country realize 
that we are one people only in our geographical demarBation, 
and in our democratic form of government. And the world is 
very much only an enlargement of this kind of a conglommerate 
groupe <Any nation that hopes to keep itself “"pure™ and separ- 
ate is going to find isblice lf cut off from the mainstream of 
20th century life. 


Good luck, 


(sth Afory 


August 24, 1964 


Mr. Charles } ee Jr. 
E. F. Young acturing Company 
500 25th Avenue 

Meridian Mississippi 


Dear Charles: 


It appears that I will be in Meridian for 
a couple of days beginning Monday, A t 31. 


With me will be an architect, Paul Willen, who is 
interested inoén looking over the sites we discussed 
for the proposed new Community Center. 


He wants to observe the activities at the current 
center and look at the sites in order to get an idea 
of what kind of building he should draw up. In ad- 
dition, we will probably come prepared to make a de- 
finite deal on a property for the new center. 


We will want to know definitely of the availability 
of a Negro construction firm in Meridian -- or nearby 
-~- to do the job once the plans are drawn, The 
architect will, of course, want to check with the con- 
struction supervisor periodically. Many other questions 
will arise and I look forward to your advice and counsel 


while there. 


Give gy rpeege to your family and all of my 
friends in Meridian, particularly the Chaneys and the 
Community Center personnel, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 


Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


Barna Ostertag 
501 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Dear Barna: 


Thanks very much for sending the dlipping 
of the article Tania Long in the « It 
was well written and certainly the : story 
which needs to be told. Too often we hear only of 
the dramatic stories instead of others like this 
which fell of accomplishments various groups are 
making. 


I can sympathize with Scottie when he complains 
of persons who keep asking him questions about the | 
racial situation in the South! I seldom manage to 
escap® this either. 


Thenks again for sending it and I look forward 
to seeing you again, 


Sincerely yourk, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Directsr 
Department of Organization 


COMMISSION ON RELIGION and RACE 


national council of The churches Of CNRIST inthe usa 


475 RIVERSIOE ORIVE, NEW YORK, N. y. 10027 telephone: 870-2438 


BIShop ReuBEN h. muelleR, PREsSIOENT rR. h. eOwin Espy, General secretary 


ROBERT WwW. spike 
EXECUTIVE OIRECTOR 


September 9, 1964 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


Thank you for taking the time to write about the services of Bill 
Hervey this summer in Mississippi. We agree that he did an excel- 
lent job and are pleased to have your written commendation of him. 


I still hope to have a chance to talk with you personally sometime 
in the future. Summer got away from us and we never did have our 
appointment. Come in to see me. : 


Sincerely yours, 


KA AW S pie 


Robert W. Spike 
Executive Director 


the Rt. REV. aRthuR LichtenBeRGER, chairman 
euGgene carson Blake « Bishop B. julian smith «- mRs. ). fount tillman-vice chairmen 


THESYNOD OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Se Tee eae 


3040 MARKET STREET od CAMP HILL, PA. 17011 ° 737-0421 


er September 22, 1964 


q> 


Mr. Robert Gore 

Congress of RAcial Equality 
38 Park Row 

NewYork 38, N.Y. 


Dear Bob: 


I deeply appreciated the opportunity we had to visit together in Cleveland 
last Thursday and Friday. I had been told about you by several persons 

and had hoped to meet you last March in Princeton and,so, was — grate- 
ful for our meeting. 


The kind of dialogue and discussion which occupied our attention':both in 
the formal sessions and in private conversation are, for me, the» most 
worthwhile aspects € meetings of this type. And, friendships are made 
which will continue to grow during the days and the years ahead. 


I was very serious when I asked you to let me know if and when you will 

be in Pennsylvania. I would very much like to meet with: you at every pos- 
sible opportunity so that, as you called it, "lets keep-in-touchness" will 
not falter in the opening rounds. [I will be in New York next Monday and 
will try to phone you but, I am afraid, my schedule will not permit a 

visit together. When I come to the city for a longer period of time I will 
write you and, perhaps, we can get together for dinner and more talk. 


If yau are ever in the Harrisburg area try to schedule time for a visit 
with me and with my wife and, if possible, to stay at our home. 


Warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 


of pe& 


J. Frederick McKirachan 
JFMcK:rp 


sep 28 14 


INNER-CITY COUNCIL Cig of SAN FRANCISCO 


1\.,% 


THe UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH un tue U.S.A. 
449 14TH STREET : HEmlock 1-6242 


Sept. 25, 194) 


Dear Bobs 


Goodie and I are wndering about the coloring book. We have 
never received word that it was received. When Jim Farmer was 
here in our office I asked him where you were and he said in 
Meridian. ‘So I semt the book to New York and a copy of the 
accompanying letter to you in Meridian. Goodie wonders if it 
is alright as is, or if revisions are needed and all that. 
Would you let us know please? 


Bryant writes me that you were in Cleveland and my boss, 
Bill Grace, began to tell me about this odd haircut and beard 
he saw in Cleveland which I immediately identified as yours. 


My own plans are uncertain when this council closes. We are 

free to leave any time now but the job offers I am getting are 
mostly garden variety DCE jobs in the white noose or something. 

I wish I could afford to work for one of the civil rights groups 
but with tw sons in college I guess I will have to keep a paying 
job for some time. Yo it goes. During my vacation travels in 
the Midwest one lady said to me, that she thought I had no right 
to sacrifice my sons‘! education for my beliefs and that if I 

had let them go to integrated schools they were bound to have 
gotten an inferior education. I said that my son had just gotten 
a four year academic scholarship to Stanford U. and that his best 
friend, a Negro, had gotten a similar four year one to Cal. at 
Berkeley and did she think they could have done better in a 
segregated school. The remark that the two coastal areas of the 
nation try to progress without letting the Midwest know it has 
some validity. They had signs saying, ' This is Goldwater country.' 


I hope that things are going well with you and do let us hear 


from youe 
Sincerely, 


Lm 


Bob, when the book comes out I want to send some to friends 
whom I feel will make a special contribution to CORE by my 
asking who are not otherwise involved very directly. At least 
I got checks this summer in this way. 


Mr. Robert Weaver 
2h29 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ghio 


Dear Bob: 


Your secret letter arrived and I'm 
long to answere. Steve Kramer was in 
a lengthy talk about the chapter. F 
here at the time and he talked with 
to Cincinnati within the next couple 
touch with you then. 


The possibility of enlarging 
is nil. Our field staff just isn't 
person in a city. At present our Task Force 


hed planned--in terms of being able to 


advent of Mike's coming. 


The report I gmntioneé should be in the 
couple of days. I'll be sure to include an 
you can send it to Deb. I hope she's doing 
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October 1, 1964 


Leola Camero Cooper 

Director of Christian Education 
Inner City Council 

Lig 1kth Street 

San Francisco 3, California 


Dear Lee: 


Got your letter recently but have Been unable to follow-up. 
To whom did you send the book here in New York? I've looked — 
around for it to no avail but have not checked fully. 


I'll be in Puerto Rico for the next month recuperating from 
the effects of the last five years (first wacation since!). I'll a 
arrive back here just in time to vote against you-know-who, and 
I'll be in touch with you then. 


Sincerely yours, 


GahestTBrlloRéin Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


ReEuicious LIFE 
H. D. BOLLINGER ROBERT A. DAVIS 
RICHARD N. BENDER GLEN OTIS MARTIN 
WILLIAM CORZINE B. J. STILES 


BOARD OF EDUCATION °* _THE METHODIST CHURCH 


ao SST a CASS ORE BALAI ZENS 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
JOHN OWEN GROSS, General Secretary 
P.O. Box 871 NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


October 6, 1964 


% ‘04 


go! 


The Reverend Robert Brookins Gore 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


I have talked with the committee for our Quadrennial Conference, and we 
are delighted that you can be with us to direct the sub-conference group on 
The Racial Revolution. As you already know, this group will meet for an 
hour and a half each day Tuesday through Friday, December 29-January 1. 
A pre conference meeting will be held the afternoon of December 28, 


I assume that Mr, Farmer has turned the material which was sent to him 
earlier over to you. If not, please let me know and I will supply additional 
material regarding the content of the topic. | 


I have just learned that the Reverend Richard A. Lawrence, Campus Christian 
Association, 6720 South Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60621, will probably 
be available for the conference. He is a campus minister in Chicago but has 
done substantial research in this area. He gave a lecture in Oregon last 
spring on The Black Muslims which I have just read with real interest. We 
could not afford to bring him to the conference, but if you are able to make 

use of him in one of your sessions, you should write to him and ask him to 

join you if he is able to come to the conference on his own, 


Sincerely, 


Gh Fo. Pata 


LA 
Glen Otis Martin 
GOM/c 


ce: The Reverend J. Emmett Wilkerson 
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Mr. Farmer has ask me to reply to your letter of 
‘August 4 concerning the Methodist Student Movement meeting 
in Lincoln Nebraska. As you have heard, Mr. Farmer will 

be umable to attend. He has askegeme to substitute for hin. 


I would appreciate hearing from you as soon as possible 
as to whether you would like for me to come. 


Sincerely yours, 


a. 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


ReEticious LIFE 
H. D. BOLLINGER 


ROBERT A. DAVIS 


RICHARD N. BENDER GLEN OTIS MARTIN 
WILLIAM CORZINE B. J. STILES 


. BOARD OF EDUCATION THE METHODIST CHURCH 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
JOHN OWEN GROSS, General Secretary 
P.O. Box 871 NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


September 2, 1964 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row Q 
New York 38, New York yy 


Mr. Gordon Carey se 
y 


Dear Mr. Carey: 


I am enclosing the original letter and material which we 
sent to Mr. Farmer. We were able to confirm that this 
letter was received and opened in the CORE office, but 
that it was not brought to Mr. Farmer's attention. 


In accordance with my conversation with you of last week, 

I should appreciate your bringing this matter to Mr. Farmer's 
attention at your earliest convenience. We hope very much 
that Mr. Farmer can accept this invitation. 


With appreciation for your gracious attention to this matter, 
I am 


Sincerely yours, 


J. Emmett Wilkerson 
Administrative Director 

Eighth Quadrennial Conference 

of the Methodist Student Movement 


JEW: Jw 


Enclosure 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


RELiGious LIFE 
H. D. BOLLINGER ROBERT A. DAVIS 
RICHARD N. BENDER GLEN OTIS MARTIN 
WILLIAM CORZINE B. J. STILES 


BOARD OF EDUCATION ¢ THE METHODIST CHURCH 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


JOHN OWEN GROSS, General Secretary 
P.O. Box 871 NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


August 4, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer me 
Congress of Racial Equality S&P ru ey 
513 West 166th Street ; 
New York 32, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Eighth Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist Student 
Movement will be held in Lincoln, Nebraska, December 28, 1964 - 
January 2, 1965. All persons involved directly in the planning 
of the conference anticipate that it will be a very significant 
event in the life of the ongoing Methodist Student Movement in 
particular and the student Christian movement as a whole. Some 
3,500 students and campus ministers are expected to attend. 

The theme of the conference is "The Church in the World.” 


One very important feature of the conference will take place 
each afternoon, Tuesday through Friday, when 18 major sub-con- 
ference groups will be held on the key issues and concerns of 
the times in which we live. The purpose of this letter is to 
invite you to be the leader and resource person for the sub-con- 
ference group on "The Racial Revolution and the Responsibility 
of the Church.” 


In order that you might have a clearer perspective as to what 
this position of leadership entails, I am enclosing three expla- 
natory papers. One paper describes the general plan for the sub- 
conference groups. Another paper contains a brief description 

of the topic of the group which we are inviting you to lead; this 
paper also contains a list of suggested methods of presentation 


and a short bibliography of recent materials written on this topic. 


The third paper is a general description of the total conference 
program which has been developed to date. 
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Mr. James Farmer -2- August 4, 1964 


I should like to emphasize the fact quite clearly that we are 
asking you to assume the full leadership of this group, to develop 
its format, and to provide the substance for discussion. You 
should feel free to develop this topic as you see fit. I would 
hope, of course, that you would be as creative and dynamic as | 
possible. With such a topic as this, you can readily see that we 
would want a great deal of time for discussion among the partici- 
pants in the sub-conference group, that is, extended question 

and answer periods. Please feel free to suggest and use any 
resources you might need. If these resources require the expendi- 
ture of funds, I should like to know that so that I can ascertain 
whether the budget would permit such expenditures. 


If you find that you can accept this responsibility, the Confer- 
ence Planning Committee shall be happy to pay you an honorarium 
of $200, provide your round trip travel expenses by any mode of 
transportation you choose, and provide your room and board while 
in Lincoln. 


On behalf of the planning committee, I hope very much that you 
will accept this invitation. Please let me know your response 
soon. 


Sincerely yours, 


tt WLherverr 


J. Emmett Wilkerson 
Administrative Director 

Eighth Quadrennial Conference 

of the Methodist Student Movement 


JEW: jw 
Enclosures 


cc Dr. Glen Otis Martin 
Dr. H.D. Bollinger 


THE RACIAL REVOLUTION AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 


This topic might lend itself to a depth analysis of the struggle 
for racial justice and to a critical study of the church's role in 
that struggle. It is obvious that important and often traumatic 
changes are occurring in the social order. Tremors are also begin- 
ning to shake the political order as increasing numbers of Negroes | 
assert their voting rights, as organized Negro leadership discovers 
its power in affecting civil rights legislation in Washington and 
elsewhere, and as the Administration declares war on poverty, thus 
giving hope if not reality to an economically and politically dis- 
enfranchised segment of the American people. 

Meanwhile, the church appears frozen in a schizophrenic state.. 
On the one hand she is tempted to join forces with the vanguard organi- 
zations as a means of serving prophetically in troubled times. On 
the other hand she is tempted to withdraw from involvement: and to . 
concentrate on the nurture of individual and congregational faith, 
sensing that this is her more fundamental and appropriate function 
in this or any other time. 

Either position is fraught with the danger of self-deception. In 
the first instance, uncritical involvement may be salve for a guilty 
conscience or cheap atonement for historical failures to be the church, 


In the second instance, a tendency to withdraw from the struggle for 


2 


high motives may actually represent failure of nerve or inadequate 


understandings of the relationship of Gospel to World. 


In any event, the church is, through historical events, confronted 


with the stark reality of her own life. The Quadrennial Conference 


affords us an opportunity to think deeply about the credentials of : 


the church, about the God who is working in history, and about the 


special mission of His people in this or any other time of crisis. 


In particular, we are granted an opportunity for existential as well 
as theoretical responses in the student Christian movement. But it 
is essential that theology and strategy (or mission) move "hand in 


hand’ in this particular sub-conference group. 


II. Methods of Presentation 


A. Addresses and Discussion 
B. Brief statements by the leadership, perhaps printed and a 


distributed at the first session # 


III. A Brief Suggested Bibliography 
A. Books: 
The Fire Next Time, James Baldwin 
Called to be Relevant, Richard Bender 
The Essence of Christianity, Anders Nygren 


Race and Renewal, Will Campbell 
B. Article: 


motive, April, 1964 


The Plan for Sub-Conference Groups 


Eighth Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist Student Movement 


December 28, 1964 - January 2, 1965 


Introduction 


Each afternoon for four days of the Quadrennial Conference (Tuesday - Friday) the 
delegates will meet in major sub-Conference groups. The nature and purpose of the groups, | 
the topics, programatic controls, and suggested methods of presentation are described 
below. 

This plan envisions that the thought process developed in each group would be a 
progressive one, that.is,{/hat the discusatdll begun on the first day would progress toward 
a culminatim on the last day. Each delegate would choose the group in which he would 
participate, and it is hoped that he would become involved in depth in his selected group and 
that there would be few instances of ''group-hopping."' It is expected that the number of stu- 
dents in each group would vary according to current interest in the topic being presented. 

Attached hereto are brief statements regarding each of the topics to be presented; 
each statement contains a description of the topic to be presented, suggested methods of 
presentation, and a brief bibliography. 


I, The Nature and Purpose of the Sub-Conference Groups 


The nature and purpose of the sub-Conference Groups has been described in a brief 
interpretative statement which outlines the basic thought process which underlies the total 
Conference program. Dr. Richard N. Bender, the author of the statement, says,in part: 


"There is today a concern that the church should be relevant to the world of © 
the 1960's, combined with an uncertainty as to just what relevance means or how 
the life of the church finds its reality within that world. Many within the church 
speak of 'renewal of the church,' understanding that such renewal must be a- 
chieved, if at all, in a world shaken by total revolution, They are convinced that 
the fulfillment of the church's mission is crucial to the life of the new world which 
must emerge; yet none can rightly claim a clear vision of how the church's mission 
is to express itself in that new world. Thus concern for relevance and renewal is | 


troubled by ambiguity about both the nature of the emerging world and how the 
mission of the church is to be fulfilled within it. 


"This concern and ambiguity were evident throughout the initial planning 
sessions for the Eighth Quadrennial Conference. It soon became apparent that 
this very fact of concern within ambiguity is a fundamental reason for such a 
conference, It has become increasingly clear that the Conference itself must 
reflect this realistic condition. Both content and structure must create a situ- 
ation in which questions can be identified and explored. This is not to say that 
analysis or the mere recounting of questions is sufficient ground for holding a 
national conference. A definite effort must be made to resolve ambiguities and 
to seek out channels for positive expressions of renewal. Yet the approach must 
be made humbly, prayerfully, carefully and deliberately, not being over-anxious 
to provide 'answers' which do not really answer. "' 


Specifically, the sub-Conference Groups should, as Dr. Bender writes: 


IT, 


",..e10Cus upon certain signal concerns which seem to offer clues regarding 
issues in which the life of a relevant church must find expression - the racial 
revolution, the revolution in South America, the revolution in artistic forms and 
expression. The intent is not to exhaust possible issues, but to comprehend several 
key issues which may be regarded as central and suggestive ... This will not be a 
conference from which anyone should expect to return with pat answers to the con- 
cerns which are bringing us together. What is hoped for is an identification of ger- 
maine questions, a reduction of the ambiguity now surrounding the nature of our 


- world and the tangible life of a relevant church, and some insight regarding con- 


structive action which may become central to the ongoing life of the Methodist Student 
Movement on a thousand campuses in the year immediately ahead." 


The Sub-Conference Group Topics 


The following topics have been chosen for presentation in the sub-Conference Gr oups: 
1, The Racial Revolution and the Responsibility of the Church 

2. The Function of the Artist in the Contemporary World 

3. Faith, the Church, and the University - A Continuing Dialogue 

4. The End of Order and the Search for Meaning in the Modern World 
5, Christian Ethics . and Today's Student 


6. Current Ideologies and Their Impact upon Church, Campus, and American 
Political Life 


7, tee United States and Latin America 


8, Urbanized Men,Cities, and Universities - Personhood in the Future 


III. 


IV, 


9. The New Protestant - Roman Catholic Dialogue: A Discussion of Issues in 
A Radically New Context 


10. Poverty and Affluence - An American Dilemma 

11. Trends in Contemporary Theology 

12. The Popular Arts 

13. Howto Be Human in a de-Humanizing Culture 

14, The Church As an Agency of God's Purpose in History 


15. The Dynamics of Involvement and Non-Involvement: The Mission of the Student 
in the World 


16. The Case for Non-Violence 
17. Christianity Confronts Marxism - Leninism 
18. The Christian' Responsibility for World Peace in the Nuclear Age 


Programatic Control of Groups 


The over-all responsibility for the development and administration of these groups 
shall reside with a co-ordinator. In addition, each Sub-Conference Group shall have a 
chairman who shall have the following responsibilities and any others which the co-ordi- 
nator may assign him: 


1. To ensure that all physical arrangements have been made prior to the 
beginning of each session; | 


2. To introduce the resource person(s) and to assist such person(s) in 
every way possible; 


3. To be alert to ideas and moods which emerge in the early sessions of 
the group and to effect any transition required in terms of the use of 
resource persons and methods of presentation; 


4. To ensure that each session of the group ends on time. 


Suggested Methods of Presentation 


Any method or combination of methods of presentation is authorized, e.g., Lecture- 


conference, debate, panel, films, etc. It is suggested that one or two major resource per- 


Personnel who are being brought to the Conference for 


sons be obtained for each group. 


other purposes, e.g., major platform addresses, vocations program, evening presentations, 
etc., should be utilized, with their prior consent. Resource persons shall have the freedom 


to develop their presentatias according to their own knowledge of the topic. It is especially 


hoped that fresh, new, creative ideas and methods will be used in the presentation of the . 


topics. 


November 3, 1964 


J. Emmet Wilkerson 

Administrative Director 

Eighth Quadrennial Conference of the 
Methodist Student Movemént 

P.O. Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Dear Mr. Wilkerson: 


I have your letter of October 6 and I am glad 
to say that I will be at the Q from 
Tuesday, December 29, through Friday, January 1. My 
understanding is that I am to lead the discussion 
group concerned with "The Racial Revolution and the 
Responsibility of the Chureh." I have Sead through 
the materials which you sent to Mr. Farmer and feel 
that the program as you have it mapped out is a good 
one. 


In terms of presentation, I would prefer to use | 
the discussion concept as much as possible after 
opening remarks in the sub-group. Your s ted 
bibliography seems sufficient to me if those in the 
group will have read the material. If we do not 
assume that they will have done so, it may be woshh- 
while to have copies available for them at the Conference. 


I will plan to arrive in Lincoln in the early | 
evening of December 28. We will make travel arrange- 
ments from this end and you can reimburse us later. 
At some date nearer to Confenmence time it would be 
helpful if you could give me the exact place of the 
Conference. In the materials you sent to Mr. Parmer 
there was no mention of this. 


I look forward to Being with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Department of 


Assistant Director = 


Percy Green 
5149 Lext 
St. sedis. Missouri 
Dear Percy: 


Just a note to tell you that my contact 
in Washington called Mondgy. His information 


a MacDonald wasn't complete yet. He 
said, in regard to the Arch Project, that new 
contracts are scheduled to be let soon for ad- 
ditional work, He indicated that no contracts 
will be let af the contractor doesn't use unions 
which have equal employment in force. This may 
mean that the he. project just won't be completed 


at all unless they coge throu He will let 
me know more souk MacDonald ater. 


Unfortunately, I misinformed you as to the 
date of the Steering Committee meeting. The date 
has been changed to December 19. I'11 make eveyy 
effort to give you some kind of word before then. 


Regards té all, and I look forward to my next 
trip--pleasure !-~-to "st . Louis. 


Sincerely yours, 


 Rebert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Directer 
Department of Orgakisation 


2 nawe tuen:en-the ee centile since 
last seeing you and I'm s you were unable 


to reach me. pimeet esex now, most of my 
apes as age e 


do remember our discussion in 

be glad to come to Pitts- 

burgh on January for a workshop there. I'11 
leok forward to hearing from you as to specifics. 


Mies Mary N. Hernandez 


Shop Steward 
Local 1707, CSAE, APSCME, AFL-CIO 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Hernandez: 


deal to ao may Oe the Faltestive gs andy in fe 


You may remember the undated Memorandum received by members 
regarding the MPY settlement recently. One of the important 
sections of this memorandum dealt with the Unien Shop and said: 
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cr'the Uaion after 3 Parse ct cotevams.' 


If this pte et Lae apanton were er ted in our contract, 
I would excluded vignefuils so. As a 
aesbar of the Union St would be inoengiatent fer ne vo be, on 
en one of the be so closely op a MO me with agement and still . 


a ef eh cate. 


The second 


atio Director, end nl Sapeetens, 
Associate Direc | “Assistant to the National Direster, and 
Office : obvious directed at those 
in a capaci ‘such as that outlined in the settlement. 


In t of the above observations, it t be well for the 
ligh aoe migh 


Unien to consider me cutside unit. I leok 


forward to hearing ef your thoughts on this matter. 
Sincerely, 


Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


First National Realty Co. 
845 Third Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y- 


Dear Sirs: 


We have been approached by Mrs. AQ Mahabir of 1065 University a 
Avee in the Bronx with a complaint egainst your firn. 


 Approxamately ten (10) months ago, she and her husband wrote 
you asking for an spplieation for an apartment in Corlear Gardens 
in the Bronx. To this date they have not heard from you. 
We are under the impression that it was merely an oversight 
an your part and therefore are asking that yoump kindly send her the 
application as well as any information you might deem necessary. 


This family of five, three boys, are certainly in the income 
bracket and are sincerely interested in the apartment. 


If there are other reasons foryyourn not enswering their request 


please let us know, by mail, at your earliest so that we may notify 
them of the final disposition in this matter. 


Thank you for your cooperation and we await your prompt reply. 


Yours in Preedom 


Herbert Callender 
HC/ct Director of Organization 


cc: Mr & Mrs R. Mahabir 
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Dr. Joseph W. Eaton 
Henrietta Szold Institute 
Haneviim St. 80 
Jerusalem, 

ISRAEL 


Dear Dr. E&ton: 


Perhaps you recall a discussion we had about a year 
ago at the University of Pittsburgh. Since that time, 
we have initaétea a program for community action 
among our CORE groups. Your absconding to Israel 
shall not preclude my calling on you for help!! 


I would like to know if you could do me the favor 
of preparing a very short--perhaps two pages<--paper 
dealing with some of the fundamental aspects of a 
sentence Linda Johnson quoted to me from a recent 
letter of yours; to wit: "...no social movement 
can survive without a large basis of support, and 
this means peoble who are mixed in their motivations 
to be of service, and to be served." 


We are very anxious that our CORE chapters have many 
discussion guides to carry them through the transition 
period of being small, though dedicated, groups, to 
the notion of getting to the most people with the 
best kind of pro « I look forward to hearing from > 
you in the near future. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore | 
Assistant Director. 
Organization Department 
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Dr. LAWRENCE W. SCHWARTZ 
RIcHARD S. STERNBERGER 
Rabbis 

RAYMOND SMOLOVER 

Cantor 


* 

P. Irvinc GRINBERG 
Honorary President 
BENJAMIN BURSTEIN 
BERNARD WILLIAMS COHEN* 
Jack Gross 

JoserpH HOFHEIMER 

Past Presidents 

- 

GEORGE B. Lusk 
President 

~ ARTHUR A. LEVIN 
CHARLES I. PETSCHEK 
SAMUEL WEINBERG 

Vice Presidents 

STEPHEN J. GROB 
Treasurer 

Mrs. Peter MEYER 
Secretary 

* 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
NorMAN E. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE G. ARLOOK 
ARNOLD J. BERNSTEIN 
SANDOR BruCcK 
BENJAMIN BURSTEIN 
MonroE CHAPIN 

SAMUEL J. DuBOFF 
RicHarpD C. FLESCH 
LAWRENCE FOSTER 
MANUEL GORMAN 
HERBERT GREENBERG 
Lewis GREENWOOD 
STEPHEN J. Gros 

Jack Gross 

Mitton S. HARRISON 
JoseEPpH HOFHEIMER 
WALTER JAKES 

Monroe I. Katcuer, II 
STANLEY KATz 

Dr. ScHUYLER G. KouHL 
Henry A. KRAKEUR 
ALEX LERNER 

ArtTHuR A. LEVIN 
GeorcE B. Lusk 
MICHAEL F. MAYER 
Mrs. Joun R. MENKE 
Mrs. PETER MEYER 
Louris A. Novins 
CHARLES I. PETSCHEK 
UrteEL SCHUBERT 
EMANUEL SHAPIRO 

Mrs. ALEXANDER G. SILBERSTEIN 
Mrs. Harotp SPEERT 
CHESTER L. THOMSON 
SAMUEL WEINBERG 

| * 
W. Harrison BrusseEv 
Assistant Treasurer 

Mrs. FREDERICK A. ROMBERG 
Assistant Secretary 

* 

Mrs. Epwarp LEE 
President, Women’s Guild 
ALAN R. Busu 

President, Men’s Council 
Mrs. MArTIN SCHNEIDER 
President, Religious School P.T.A. 
| MortTIMER W. BRENNER 
Chairman, Religious School 
Committee 


* 

Jacos W. Satz 
Executive Director 

Mrs. Maurice E. LASSER 
Executive Secretary 


Jewish Community Center 
A Reform Synagogue 


252 Soundview Avenue, White Plains, New York 


Mr. Robert Gore 


White Plains 9-4717 


Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Avenue 


New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


February 8, 1965 


We were delighted that you were with us last night at our 


joint meeting of the Social Issues Committee and the Youth Group. 


Your message, and indeed, the messages of all of the members of the 


panel were interesting and provocative. 


We are glad to enclose a 


check for $100 for CORE as a donation in appreciation for your visit 


last night. 


Sincerely yours, 


/ 
q 


5 ' ae ee. 
— end iy htc ae, 


“Miss Jane Silberstein 
for the Youth Group 
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Joseph Hofheimer 
for the Social Issues Committee 


Pittsburgh, Penna, 
Dear Marguerite: 
Serry I didn’t get the chance to talk with you 
Gur workshop 


over the week-end, /institute was more 
expensive than I had thought, however, and Sunday 


was used up. 


we talked 


| : @ver some of the © 
about the last I was in Pitts  pavawal thines 
nd» First of all an oceurrence has pre- 
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necessitate my leaving CORE since that is “as 2 

three-months~-a-year job. 
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November 20, 1964 


Mr. Robert Gore 
Congress for Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Bob: 


I have tried to reach you by telephone several times and have given 
up in desperation; therefore this letter. 


You may recall our conversation in Cleveland, at the United Presby- 
terian staff meeting, when I spoke to you of my hope that you could sometime 
meet with our Department and other concerned ministers to discuss the respon- 
sibility of ministers and the church in a period of racial crisis, demonstra- 
tion, or riotous outbreak. The Department received my suggestion enthusiastically. 


Therefore, could you provide us such an individualized workshop on 
Thursday, January 28, 1965, at 7:00 P.M. in Pittsburgh? An alternate date 
would be Thursday, February 25, at 7:00 P.M. | | 


We hope that on this occasion you would plan to arrive in Pittsburgh 
in time to have a dinner with us ahead of the meeting. We are able to take 
care of your expenses and a small honorarium, if this is satisfactory. 


Could you let me know as soon as possible whether you are able to do 
this? I would, of course, like to discuss the content of this meeting with 
you more fully if you will be able to come. 


With our very best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


(vrs. ) ent Fa I. Hofer 


\ 


DEPARTMENT OF (CHURCH AND COMMUNITY CF MRS. MARGUERITE !. HOFER () DIRECTOR CD AREA CODE 412 0 391-3890 
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4 national Organization with affiliated local groups working 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 
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Martin Luther King 
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February 17, 1965 


Dear NAC Member : 


I am sending this letter to each NAC member 
outside the Southern Region and I hope that you 
will make some effort to contact fellow members 
from your region concerning this. I also hope 
that you will answer right away so tnat we can 
get things: moving. 


I would like for you to send me the following 
information regarding the establishment of a week- 
end workshop/institute in your region: 


1. Soonest desirable date to be held 

2. Possible site. 

3. Estimated number in attendance 

4. Suggested topics 

5 Possible consultants from your region 


In accordance with the wishes of the NAC, we 
hope to establish these workshops/institutes with- 
out waiting for the broader type of training program 
we envision, The sooner we hear from you, the | 
sooner we can get started. While we already have 
an outlook as to the content of the sessions, your 
views on (4) will be appreciated so that we can 
have a better idea of the needs of your region, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Department of Organization 
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H. D. BOLLINGER ROBERT A. DAVIS 
RICHARD N. BENDER GLEN OTIS MARTIN 
WILLIAM CORZINE B. J. STILES 


BOARD OF EDUCATION e« THE METHODIST CHURCH 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


MYRON F. WICKE, General Secrétary 


P.O. Box 871 NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37202 
March 1, 1965 
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He has asked that 


February 16, 1965 


Qur National Director, Mr. James Farmer, recently advised me of a 
letter which you had sent to him regarding my activities at the 


Linchln, Nebraske MSM Quadrennial last year. 


The Methodist Church 

Nashville, Tennessee 32202 

Dear Mr. Bollinger: 

I write a letter of explanation to you. 


Board of Education 
P.0. Box 871 
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Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 


Mr. James Farmer 


cc: 


ve vead it, 


It's perhaps 


you were able to do it. Hev 
te de all the reading which yo 


Now the kickers I weld like for you te 
| we discussed for our chapters, nan < lee peenteely 
what it ¢ ahaa be about. If at all 1 possible, I would 
like for you alg expand the notion 
py under-classes." Some = a our chapters 

~ Ag d diftioulty adjusting frew the notien of the 
yang > a oe meg get yp Hl 
direst action immense possibili organis- 
Siugpeeple to do thee mm Atrant aetion, 


let 
me aaa that soe, 


Sineerely yours, 


March 3, 1965 


March 3, 1965 


The few York Friends Group, ine. 


218 W. 18th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Georges 

We get the envelopes 
for yougas seon as they are 
a buzz te let you know, 


syolanae he for either an instructor or 
PPE at ee mind is a 
ross sorted Saute 


and will run them eff fe 
hea ¢ Wal ghee yeu 


th various 
sce on either 
level: lee Cooper, "Elm Road, Prineeten, NAS ° 


Sincerely yours, 


an 


; 
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Sincerely yours 


Robert 


THE 7 ARTS CHAPTER 


MAR 1 6 1965 
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LT 1-0060 


James Farmer 
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chairman 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Theodore Bikel 
Godfrey Cambridge 
Ossie Davis 
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John Oliver Killens 
Rev. Sidney Lanier 
Loften Mitchell 
Frederick O'Neal 
Patrick O'Neal 
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Louis Peterson 
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Loretta Young 


C.O.R.E. 
38 Park Row,N.Y.C. 3/15/65 


Dear Maxine, 


Our «new address as of now is’ 


Our new phone # is: 873-2520 


Council dresses : 
~~.” Frances Foster- 7 West 92nd St N.Y.C. 


if George Jeffers- 55 west 95th St.N.Y.C. 
\-— M0.3-7992 


Beverly Wallicer— 829 Ninth Ave.N.Y.C. 
LT.1-),751 


/ \ 


Ay’ Ned Wertimer= ‘25 East 78th St.N.Y.C. 
(™ 


olt=1566 
Sincerely for Freedom, 


Treasurer 


March 18, 1965 


Professor ne A, Straetz 
om Government 


like to outline 
inie partioular program, and 
then make concrete suggestions to you, 


various 
wild ned Pp to develop a more sopnieties 
community probiems. 


Pitted Presbytery 
Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Dear Marguerite: 


At the moment, I know of ne specific 
who could fill the bill fox sinrtahe be. want 


mmbar ta Sa 


“Sod mst 1 


know . 


ibility is 2 wri 
Community Development Pre ect, 


yeu the names of 
er that he oan steer you te some- 


PITTSBURGH PRESBYTERY [| UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. _| 300 SIXTH AVENUE [| PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 
Y 5 


Ta be LATO| . 


NI} KA 
& ” 
March 30, 1965 


Rev. Robert Brookins Gore 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Bob: 


I am indeed very sorry to learn that you feel you could not ~ 
at this time consider application for the position of community organizer 
for our project which we discussed. I do not agree at all on your 7 
assumption that‘lack of ordination, etc., would disqualify you. However, 
I do appreciate your call to a vocation in politics and to your standing 
duties in New York. Certainly we wish you every success in this. I 
hope that I amy have opportunity to see you now and then. 


But would you help us in our personnel search? Particularly, 
do you have names of any persons whom we should contact to ascertain 
whether or not they would be interested? We are looking for the very 


best skill available. 
With very best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


<n 
‘(Mrs. /Maraueriee I. Hofer 


MRS. MARGUERITE !. HOFER (1 DIRECTOR OF CHURCH AND COMMUNITY CO AREA CODE 412 (2 391-3890 


April 13, 1965 


Mr. Walter Davis 

Area 2 COPE Director 
beget Clerks Building 
2424 Euclid 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Deay Mr, Davis: 


On the advise of Mr. Norman Hill, I am 
writing te ask if yeu would be willing te de us a 
favor. In the near future we plan toe have an all- 
staff cenference of professional field werkers from 
CORE. These will ber persens whe have worked in 
all parts of the country. 


One of the areas we h to cover during the 
werkshép/institute is political erganization., Net 
only are we interested in hew te ce about voter 
registration, but we are alse concerned with ace 
quainting our staff as te the many facets of pelitical 
Serene why organize? organize fer what; fer 

om; when 


Altheugh we have net set a date for such a 
conference, I am wondering if yeu would be willing 
to discuss these points wath us whenever we set a 
time. I will, of course, be in touch with you in 
plenty of time for you to arrange your seheduile, 
and I leok ferward to hearing frem you soon regarding 
—. scores =i ple of your doing this. Norman sends 

Ss 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gere 
Assistant Directer 


Department of Organisatien 


Me, James Forman 
SNCC 


6 Raymond Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Dear Mim: 


This letter will serve to introduce an old friend 
of mine. Mr, Le Jelks, Prior toe his unfortunate tour 
of duty in the U,S, Army | , 


and can day without fear of contradietion | that he is 
dedicated to a complete analysis of 
through the medium of radio, and he is 
ally competent, 


While he is in Atlanta, it would be toe the ad- 
ef SNCC as well as a personal favor if you 


antage 
end duidan Bond would help hie ao mush ab pesetele 
in ga information for a special radio show on 


the movement, 


Sorry I didn't get a chance te taik with you when 
you and Parmer were hold 
but « -« » regards to all 


‘Sineerely yours, 


Robert Brookins 2 
Rssistant Director 
Department of Organization 


_— at the press conference, 


May 3, 1965 


Mrs. Robert Hicks 
924 East Ninth Street 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 


Dear Jackie: 


I have been keeping up with things there through 
the New York Times, and it seems that at least your 
very good friend Mr, Cutrer has agreed to sit down 
me ag » « though I'm net sure what good that 
Ww O. 


I suppose Joel showed you the letter I wrote 
about your very good friends from the Ceomnunity 
Relations Service. I thought you would want to know 
that I gave them your regards. I also gave your 
name (seriously) te a young man from the Free Southern 
Theatre in New Orleans, They are interested in 
having a performance in Bogalusa and I figured you 
would be the best person to contact, 


Thanks very much for everything you did to make 
my stay there as happy as could be under the cir- 
cumstances, Give my regards to your “amily and 
friends, and don't forget--the next time I come to 
Bogalusa it will be with my wife! 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Deparjment of Organization 


May 3, 1965 


Mr. Chester Cooper 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr, Cooper: 


I would like to thank you personally for 
the time you teok out from your apparently busy 
schedule, to talk with the group o7 us who brought 
the mere than 4,000 signatures on the Declaration 
of Conscience regarding the war in Viet Nam. 


As you correctly surmised, there was _—- 
basis of agreement during our discussions, bu 

at least we did get a chance to air our Bl 

views, I am ohly sorry that more extended con- 
versations such as the one we had are not feasible. 


Again, thank you for your time and I hope 
that Mr, Johnsen will be made aware of the serious~- | 
ness of those who signed the Deesaretsen of : 
Conselence. 


Sineerely yours, 


RBGims Rebert Brookins Gore . 
Assistant Director 


Department of Organization . 


May 3, 1965 


Mr, Lo Jelks 
1245 32nd Street South 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Dear Lo: 


I got the call today from your “secretary” 
and enclosed is an introductory letter to Jim 
Forman, I assumed that you would want te take it 
with you when you go to Atlanta, If Jim is not there, 
you shou€@d talk with Julian Bond who is their Com- 


munications Director, 


It's good to know that you finally cut Uncle 
Sam loose. I was shosked no little when I saw you 
in Louisville with your gingerbread suffé on, I 
will be leaving CGME next week for the Committee on 
Civil Rights for Metropolitan New York (CIrele 7-6940). 
‘My home number is 368-2475, so as soon as you return 
to the Apple, be sure to sive me a buzz. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


May 5, 1965 


Mrs, FL. Chaney 
614 39th Avenue 
Meridian, Mississippk 


Dear Mom: 


I talked with Dr. Milton Akers, 
Director of the Walden School. He 
sends his regards to you and Ben. He 
said that their Board of Trustees will 
be neeting this week and that you will hear 
from him within two weeks, 


Please say hello to the rest of the 
family and I want to see you when you get here, 


Sincerely yours, 


Rebert Brookins Gore > 


Rev. Bryant George 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 


Dear Bryant: 


I have no address for Renewal 
however, I received a copy of the A 


ine, 
11 issues 
from your office, It is absolutely essential 
that I have a copy of the photograph on page 


3 of James Farmer, Bishop Lord, M.L. 
James Forman. The asia sit was taken by Stephen 
Rose, 


Please send as soon. as beastie. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


Mr.. Mayer Rossabi tlo poet 
Lincoln Community Commitge ‘/" | Ay 
New York, New York — W- 


Dear Mr. Rossabi: 


I read your latest newsletter with great 
interest. Your organization has accamplished 
a gteat deal since we first met. 


If you are planning to continue the publication 

of your newsletter, would you be kind 

to add to your mailing list Miss Joyee Ware 

CORE Northern Regional Direetor, 48 West 

Street, I have given Miss ae uae i Sees 

ee d like to see any 
ers. 


Corda&ally, 


ft 


‘Gospel Temple Churches of America, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS 


2056 FIFTH AVENUE 


New YorK, N.Y. 10035 
BisHOP T. C. TAYLOR RESIDENCE 
TR 6-5393 857-0455 


June 18, 1965 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Dept. 
CORE 

o8 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Miss Mutarellis: 


On May 12, 1965, your letter informed me that I 
would be hearing from Miss Joyce Ware, Director of your 
Northeast Regional office relative my letter to your 
office as of May 10, 19656 


Up to the present time 1 have not received such 
communicatione Please be kind enough to trace this 


matter for me and inform me as to the disposition of my 
requeste 


Very Truly Yours, 


< | Pe? ae 
Pky. vA Ca ind 


Bishop T. C. Tayl@r 


20 2122 23 24 25 26 


Me. 29 80 — JUNE 1965 


, 6/12/65 
163 SAT., JUNE 12, 1965 202 — 


May 12, 1965 


Bishop T. C. Taylor 

Gospel Tempig Churches of America, Inc. 
2056 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10035 


Dear Bishop Taylor: 


Mr. Farmer asked me to let you know that he re- 
ceived your letter of May 10th regarding Miss 
Lorraine Maness. 


Since this is a matter that must be handled by 
our local chapters, we have forwarded a copy of 
your letter te Miss Joyce Ware, Director of our 
Northeast Regional Office. You should be hearing 
from her shortly. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


\ : Gospel Cemple Churches of America, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS 


2056 FIFTH AVENUE 
New YorK, N.Y. 10035 


BisHOP T. C. TAYLOR RESIDENCE 


TR 6-5393 857-0455 — 


May 10, 1965 


Mre James Forman ; Prese 
CORE 

58 Park Row 

New York 38, N. ia 


Dear Mr. Forman: 


I am relaying the following information to your attention — 
as it was submitted to me by one of my parishioners, Miss 
Lorraine Maness. 


Miss Maness attended the Programning & System Institute, 
at 35 West 42nd Ste, NYC for a course in IBM. She paid a fee 
of $105.00 for a four weeks course and was passed upon her 
completion of her studies with a grade of B plus indicating 
a satisfactory awarde 


Her teachers were Juliet Silverstir and Murray Berstein, 
along with Mary De Benedetto as Director of Education. Miss 
Maness was gilso promised to be guided and placed in employ- 
ment upon her completion of her studies. 


The manner in which her employment applications have 
been handled and are being handled leads Miss Maness and Il 
also to believe that her eligible status is being by-passed 
and processed under bias influenced conditions. 


In behalf of Miss Maness, I am asking your kind and 
helpful indulgence along with your influence in this very 
vital matter. 


Very Sincerely Yours, 


Pishyed Elgb 


Bisho 
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HARTFORD 


Victory came May 26 for the Hartford civil rignts coalition (NECAP, the NAACP, 
the Connecticut Race and Religinn Action Committee, the Ministerial Alliance, | 
and the Cathnlic Interracial Council) that had sponsored a two-week series of 
demonstrations against the discriminatory -hiring practices of United Parcel 
Service. 


UPS meni to recruit Negro employees by the use of a truck travelling thryugh 
the predominantly Negro North End and other areas advertising available jobs; 

to refer job vacancies to Hartford's Human Relations Commission, which will pass 
them on tn civil rights organizations; to set up human relations and job train-e 
ing programs within the company; and to implement a recruitment prngoram in other 
New Endland nperatinns. Agreement was reached on the formation of a planning 
committee tn implement the settlement that will represent civil rights groups, 
_— and the Human Relatinns Commission. 


The 13 demonstrators arrested during the course of the demonstrations <-- of which 
eight. were NECAP members nr staff -- came tn trial May 28. They were given mini- 
mum fines of $15 to $20 each. | | 


Charles Turner, executive director of NECAP, was arrested Thursday, June 10, for 
the second time in recent weeks, for alledged interference with a police officer 
performing his duty. Chuck, while driving past a local high school late in the 
afternoon witnessed a police officer violently pushing a Negro youth into a poe 
lice car. Chuck stnpped and asked the police officer why such brutal pushing was 
necessary (the youth wasn't resisting at all) and why he was arrested in the first 
place. The pnlice officer then turned on Chuck and promptly arrested him for ine 
terfering with an arrest. He. will face trial sometime next week. | 


NSM FREEDOM LIBRARY 


The last two issues of The Organizer have outlined the pnsition of the NSM Free= — 
dom Library visea-vis the antipoverty program in Philadelphia, namely, that c- 
lectinns for representatives nf the pnor on the poverty board were being rammed 
through without either an explanation of the program or an opportunity for the 
cammunity to discuss what the program should invnalve. An article by James Ridg =» 
way in the June 5 issue nf The New Republic reinforces much nf the Freedom Li- 
brary's policy. What follows are re excerpts From the article, which is entitled 
"Philadelphia Polls the Ponr";: 


The claim is made both at city hall and by Shriver's penple in Washing= 

ton that now at lang last the poor are participating in planning as well — 
as in running a poverty prigram. Actually, the city put in for $5 million 

of poverty projects -- with OEO's blessings ~- before the elections tonk 

place, which led some in the slums tn say the elections were just another 

stunt by Philadelphia's Demncratic machine. Bowser /Charles W. Bowser, 
executive director of Philadelphia's —e Action Committes/ replies 
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that the city had to request the money before the elections, because it 
won't get any af it if the acon are nnt cleared by June 30, the end of 


the fiscal year. 


The penple who went to the town meetings that were held throaughnut the 
slums to popularize last week's ballnting, repeatedly displayed a somee 
what cynical confidence that the Mayor's five appnintees wnuld jnin thnse 
nf the 12 private organizations tn vnte down the 12 representatives of 
the pnor. In their minds there was nn difference between the city of- 
ficial welfare activities. They dislike both. Attendance at the first 
round of town meetings held late in April was nearly 10,000. But a week 
befnre the electinn was held, only 1,000 turned nut for a second series 
nf meetings. And little wander: these were dreary affairs. There were 
tedinus, abstract explanatinns of electinn procedures; anyone wh) ventured 
tn ask pointed questinns abnut hnuses or jnbs, gnt the run-around. The 
time was taken up by the candidates for reciting their names, addresses, 
and whichever church or clubs they belonged to; mast cnncluded with a 
parnady of one of Sargent Shriver's fawn st esches abnut the wonderful war 
Nn poverty. 


Infrequently, the underground resentment against this war on poverty 
would bnil tm the surface. “They speak abnut the pnor," snapped Mrs, Now 
vella Williams, a candidate fnr a community actinn cnuncil in West Phile 
adelphia. "Did they ask the ponr penple? Nn. I don't think sn because 
nabady rang my doerbell and I live in poverty. This anti-poverty program 
is tm be a pnlitical patronage device dominated by the Maynr." 


"Truth tn it," muttered an old Negron woman sitting beside me. 


"If this program says let us help plan it, then let us help plan it," 
continued Mrs. Williams. "But this anti-pnverty program will be designed 
tno satisfy the wishes of the pnlitical bosses." 


And she went on, "You can integrate this cnuntry all you want to, but une 
less ynu give the penple jobs ynu're fighting a lnsing battle." 


"Praise the Lord. Praise the Lord!" exclaimed the woman next tn me, while 
Nrs. Williams was lnudly applauded. 


An unpleasant, fat, white man who claimed tn represent a well-establish- 
ed community organizatinn with many accnmplishments then declared that 
Mrs. Williams was snmre at the pnverty program because she wasn't getting 
any money out of it. 


Mrs. Williams stared icily at him and replied, "All I want is a little 
human dignity. All 1 want is a little nf what you've already got." 


When Mrs. Pauline Williams, another candidate fnr community actinn 
cnuncil, got the building inspectnrs tn come see whether they cnuld fix 
the leak in the water pipes that had flonded her cellar for months, they 
told her instead to get the refuse off the closet shelves. When she 
asked a poverty official what the program would do to get her hnuse fixe 
ed, he replied that she shnuld go tn the city. "What gnod is it if they 
dantt get at the real estate?" she asked. 
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Mrs. Pauline Williams doesn't like the preeschnol programs that are tn be 
set up this summer in Philadelphia because she feels they contain a sug= _ 
gestion there is something wrong with her children. She says of them: 
"They're saying mur children are dumb, They*re saying our children are 
stupid. Our children are not stupid." | 


Asked what she would like to see the poverty program do, she said: "lle 
need money to fix these houses up. We need money to feed sur children. 
Do you remember. when Ronsevelt had the WPA thing? They gave the fathers 
wark, didn't they? They gave them fnnd and clothes, didn't they? 

"I'm trying to fight my way sut," she cried. "I'm tired. Dn you under- 
stand? I'm tired." /Reprinted by permission of Tne New Republic. 


The Freedom Library has followed up its opposition to the Philadelphia Poverty 
Program by assembling a delegation.to attend hearings on the program's oper= 
atinn in North Philadelphia, They went tn city hall to gather information on 
the program and to protest the sham and manipulative nature of the recent elec~ 
tion. Whey they were barred from the hearing and asked to leave the building 
they refused. The pmlice were called and when they asked the delegatinn tn 
leave the visitors again refused. The pnlice didn't make arrests, at least 
partly for the reason that. John Bryant, vice-chairman of CORE, had taken come 
plete notes of the proceedings. John Churchville, director of the Library and 
nrganizer nf the investigating committee, has prnmised to continue the attack 
an the nperatinon of the pnverty program and tn take the fight tn the pae2 of 
North Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA TUTORIAL PROJECT 


Walter Sheppard, on the staff of the Philadelphia Tutorial Project, has recently 
completed an nutline of history readings for Freedom Schnnls, titled "The Road 

tn Freedom". The readings, the purpose of which is to destrny the myths and dis- 
tortions in the understanding of American history, stress thernle of Negrnes in 
the. grawing America and the emerging of the current civil rights movement. The 
history begins with the heritage of Africa and the ecnnnmic basis 9f slavery, and 
the grnwth of institutional servitude in the Snuth. They conclude with the end 
af the Recoanstructinn Era, tne rnle of the North in allowing segregation to con- 
tinue in the South and the different events that have led tn the beginning of 

the movement in America. The last chapter of the nutline states: 


(The readings) will suggest that the same forces which destroyed the re- 
constructinn of the 1860's can destroy that of the 1960's. (They) will 
suggest that although in many isolated instances there has been signifi- 
cant progress alang the road ta freedom, the conditian of the under- 
educated and unemplnyed in the North and the sharecropper in the South 
have remained relatively unchanged for 100 years. Will suggest that the 
paradox introduced intn American life in 1619 (the year that both repre- 
sentative democracy and Negro servitude were introduced in America) is 
still unsolved tnday, that the questinns raised by this bank are still 
unanswered, that the rnad to freedom lies in conquering pnwerlessness, 
and that on this rnad the answers must be created. 
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Harrassment of ACME members by the police, not a new problem for the project, 
tank place in a series 2f events on May 23. The events are best described in 
the fnllnwing article reprinted from theACME newsletter, "We The Penple": 


Six of Seven Acme members arrested at the Fifth Precinct were held over 
for trial after examination in Recorders Court on June 4 and Sth. Wile 
bert McClendon, Chairman of ACME, Tammy Tucker, Ronald Lee, Roger Dumas, 
Willie Williams....were arrested and beaten by pnlice at the Jeffersnn 

Statinn on May 23, when they went ty inquire abnut the earlier arrest of 


Moses Wedlow. 


They were ordered to leave the station, and when they gnt tn the parking 

lot, 12-15 pnlicemen began grabbing them and hustled them intn the stae 
_tinn. All were roughed up--lWWilbert McClendon was chnocked and hit in 

the stomach with brass knuckles; Kenneth Williams suit was ripped by 

an office. All were charged with resisting arrest--But no One was ever 

tnld that he was Under arrest in the first placej 


When they went tn court, Ronald Lee and Saul Coleman were charged spp- 
arately fram the nother five with nbstructing an officer in the perfnor- 
mance nf his duty. An officer tonk the stand and said they had been 
tampering with his car in the parking lot and he singlehandedly arrested 
them bath--even though they "almost knocked him off his feet." IN FACT, 
no one was ever near his car, and this was not even the same officer who . 
grabbed Ronald Lee and Saul Coleman, when they were arrested. 


Saturday was even worse--two officers tonk the stand in the examinatinn 
af the other five for resisting arrest.Officer Bewack aaid he arrested _ 
Tommy Tucker for assult and battery because he spit on his belt buckle. 
IN FACT, tommy spit mn the grnaund, and he was never told that he was 
Under arrest for assult and battery. Officer Bewack said he was shoved 
and pushed by four men until they finally freed Tommy from his orasp. 

. Then some of his fellow nmfficers came to his rescue. Detective Pender= 
orast was not to be mutdone by Bewack in storytelling. He said he saw 
Bewack struggling with three men, sa he went nver and pulled Tommy off 
Nf Bewack! 


According to Bewack, all this tnnk place by the parked cars abnut 20 

minutes after the seven same nut of the statinn. Accnrding tn Pender~ 
gtast. it happened next tm the garage abnut 5 minutes after they came... 
nut, “ 


Despite the officers’ attempts tn tell a gnod story, they continually 
contradicted each other, However, Judge Koscinski appreciated their | 
efforts, and he held all but Ronald Lee over for trial. We'll let ynu 
know when the trial is--and see if the police can tap what happened last 


week. : 


Other ACME activity has included continued nppnsitinn to the Detroit Antipnverty 


~~ % 


ieemetiiidions 
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Prnoram (TAP) in their neighborhood by the following success == eliminating the 
civil service exam requirement for prospective TAP person .1. ACME's position 
was that this exam automaticly disqualified poor people fram jnining the TAP 
staff even though they had necessary skills. They now hope that with its ree 
moval many more neighborhond people will be allowed t work for TAP. 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


Nates--A fund raising party, sponsnred by William Stringfellow, will be held in 
New York City July 11 for NSM and the CORE Snuthern Educatinnal Project. Sam. 
Leiken addressed the reginnal conference .»f CORE, at their request, tn present 
the NSM program and analysis. Bill participated in a panel discussi9n with 
LeRoi Jnnes for the Organization of Afro-American Unity. He and Peter Morrill 
spent an evening in Morristown, New Jersey with a group of students from Drew 
University why are spending the summer in a pilnt project in the poor neighbor- 
heads of this central New Jersey town. The evening was spent in discussing the 
different strategies the students might: Use in their neighborhood work. 


NSfi has also joined with the Leadership Conference 9n Civil Rights in dennuncing 
the appnintment of J. P. Coleman tn the United States Fifth Circuit Court of Ap= 
peal., Tone Conference's statement read: 


We, the undersigned nrgqanizatinns, wish to express sur strong oppnsitinn 

ty the appointment of former governor J. P. Coleman of Mississippi to the 

United States Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, It is incomprehensible that 

this man who was one of the architects of most of Mississippi's white 

supremacist pnlitical and legal structure should be rewarded for his ace oS 
tinns by this appnintment. We urge the Senate Judiciary. Committee, and 

the Senate as a whole, overwhelmingly to reject this appointment. 


If Governor Coleman is confirmed as a judge 2f the Fifth Circuit he will 
be in a position tn pass upon appeals from cases under the 1964 and 1965 
Civil Rights Acts. This appnintment may well be even worse than that of 
Judge Cox. We point nut that Gavernnr Coleman, under the new Voting 
Rights bill, will be directly hearing appeals from federal examiners 
seeking tn remedy the evil effects 3f voting discrimination laws and = 
practices that Governnr Coleman himself largely designed, drafted and im- 
plemented. We urge President Johnson tno withdraw this nomination. 

(This statement, suggested and drafted by SNCC at the June 21st meet- 

ing »f the Conference's !Jashingten delegates, was edited by the Confer- 
ence's cnunsel, Joe Rauh, whn supports it. ) 


NSM chi f Bill, Strickland appeared.June 9 9n New York's Channel 47 in an interview 
program canducted by Jackie Robinson. The topic was "The College Student Revolt 
Against the Establishment"; nther participants were Sandy Leigh 9f SNCC, Steve 
Newman of the May 2nd Mavement, and Dave Gilbert of SDS. Amnng Bill's comments 
was the following: "Events in Vietnam and Santo Domingo, Harlem and Mississippi 
are all related. They all raise the questinn as to what is the true face of A- 


merica." 


Campus Director Sam Leiken returned to campus himself (namely, Columbia) June 14. 
He promises, however, that academia will not become a full-time prenccupation and 
that his desk in the NSM office will be manned between classes. 


_— er _- . — WOenes +e mere 
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The May 24 edition nf The Natidnal: Observer writes of NSM in the context of a 
“piece called "Rebirth of the Far Lefts: They Seek a Revolution." Describing Bill 
Strickland as a "brilliant ynung intellectual," the article says 9f NSM: 


The consuming passion of the penple down the street, NSM believes, is 
Overcoming the "profound undemocracy of the American city." Says Mr. 
Strickland: "The people have a right to live, to direct their own des- 
tiny. Their lives are managed now."..."The white penple are just as | 
powerless as the Elacks," says fir. Strickland, "but there's a difference: 
The whites are compensated economically for their powerlessness, and the 
blacks are not." Project volunteers in:Detroit, for example, found that — 
76 per cent of the Negro drnpnuts frnm high schonl were unemployed six 
months after leaving schnnl, but that almost as many Negra high-schonl 
graduates--72 per cent--als were jobless. They found, ton, that Detroit . 
courts dispense what NSM calls “instant justice," devnting an average of 
2-1/2 minutes of court time to eagh case. "They manufacture black crim- 
inals," says fir, Strickland...Mr. Strickland speaks nf a "revalutinn, 
coming 9ut of the American experience. le'}} have to evnlve our own i- 
deslngy. You can't impose an alien ideningy on the United States." 


MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


June 2d and 4th marked a crucial mave ahead for the MFDP's congressinnal chal- 
lenge and a perind of intense activity for the New York Ad Hoc Committee. On the 
2nd a meeting took place among Clerk of the House Ralph Roberts, lawyers fnr the 
MFDP, and the lawyer for the flississippi congressmen, former Governor James. Cole- 
man. The meeting was tn consider what part of the over 600 dispnsitinns gathered 
by the MFDP (and totalling 15,000 pages) were tn be printed by the Government 
Printing Office. (No depositions have been taken by the nppnsitinn.) Colemen 
stated flatly that the challenge was illegal and that not a word of FOP testimony 
should be printed; MFDP lawyers insisted that no evidence of Negrn disfranchise-~ 
ment be suppressed. Clerk Roberts vacillated, first by calling a twn-hnur recess 
and then by announcing that he would not announce a decision for 48 hnurs. 


The 48-hour hiatus was seen by the MFDP as a test of strength, a perind during 
which the powers-that-be in the House would gauge the relative support for both 
sides. The New York MFDP office (alsn known as the NSM office) immediately. sent 
telegrams t 9 House Speaker McCormack and New York congressmen and mnbilized nthers 
to do the same. Twenty-four hours later the report from MFDP attorney Arthur 
Kinny was that if the pressure continued, all depositinns would be printed. fFrrty- 
eight hours later the following telegram was received from Jan Gondman of the 
Washington MFDP office: 


Clerk nf House just advised that all MFDP evidence requasted will be 
printed., We meet Monday with public printer tn put process in motinn. 
Telegrams did flond capitnl and congressmen, kept phone tn clerk con- 
stantly busy. Victory due t9 your quick mobilizatinn. Our thanks to 
all wha helped. 


However, a few days later the Clerk nf the House reversed the former agreement, 
which let to the follnwing statement fram the Leadership Confersance, and a strong 
endarsement from the Northern Student Movement: is 


a 
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le, the undersigned »rganizatinns, are distressed by repnrts that the 
Clerk nf the U. S. House of Representatives, after agreeing 9n June 4 tn 

print the evidence submitted tno him in support of the Mississippi chal- 
lenoe, is now refusing tn honor that agreement. tle believe the Clerk 
shnul.Jd proceed to print the evidence without further delay and present it 

tno the appropriate Hnuse Committee for sonsideratinon on its merits. If 

| the Clerk, as an employee nf the House, should persist in his refusal tn 
honor the agreement, we urge the leadership of the House tn take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure the printing. 


We are also disturbed by reports of the difficulties experienced by the 
delegatinn nf Mississippi citizens in their attempts tn discuss the ques- 
tinn of printing with the Clerk. We are greatly distressed to note the 
contrast between the harsh treatment given fiississippi citizens seeking 
their Constitutinnal rights and the leniency afforded a white demonstra- 
tor, a Nazi in blackface, wh. burst onte the floor of the House last Jan- 
uary and disrupted the prnceedings of that body. The white demonstrator 
was charged with disnrderly conduct and permitted to forfeit 320 collate 
eral. The Negron citizens from Mississippi were arrested in the Capitol 
June 19 while the House was not in session, charged with unlawful entry 
and held in jail over the weekend on “500 bond each. 


We believe this disparity in treatment is a gross injustice and a matter 
which mught tn be of immediate concern to all members of the House. Negra 
citizens seeking equal rights under the Cnnstitution nught not be sub- 
jected tn unequal treatment under the law. 


The New York FOP committee in conperatinn with the local Bronklyn FDP committee 
held a rally on June 20th in Tampkins Park, in the heart of Bronklyn's Negra 
slum. Approximately 1,000 penple attended. The speakers included Reps. William 
F. Ryan and John Lindsay, both candidates for mayor, Councilman Paul O'Dwyer, 
Jim Forman of SNCC, Mrs. Thelma Glover of the MFDP, Robert Spike of the Natinnal 
Council of Churches, Mr. Nathan Schwerner and Bill Strickland along with local 
Civic, labor and religinus leaders. 


/ The rally, which had been planned for a month, was designed t 2 give publicity tn 
the Challenge and commemnrate the deaths of the three men killed in Philadiphia, 
fitssissippi, last summer. It seemed that the press covered every ther event 
but the rally. Bill Strickland noted in his speech that the press, congregated 
apnound and in conversatinn with mayoral hopeful John Lindsay, were helping to 
defeat the challenge by not reporting on the rally. Although many if us were 
discouraged by the press bBlacksut the New York Committee plans continued nrgan- 
izatinn of-orassrants support for the challenge. 


Evidently much nf the grassroots work has had effect, for as The Organizer was 
reaching completion the editor was informed of a previnus npponent tn the challence, 
wha, alone with the entire Bronklyn Congressinnal delegatinn voted against the 
unseating of the Mississippi Congressmen last January, had decided tn change his 
position. The following press release tells the story: 


Congressman Emanuel Cellar (Dem.-Sklyn.) has announced that he has urged 
the clerk nf the House nf Representatives, Ralph Roberts, to print Depn- 
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sitions testifying to Negra disfranchisement in Mississippi that have 
been filed by attorneys for the Mississippi Freedom Demncratic Party in 
connection with the MFDP's challenge tm the seating nf the Five Missise 
sippi Congressmen elected last year. At a meeting between Celler and 
Roberts on Friday, Celler announced, Rnaberts had given his assurance that 
"a goodly partion of the despnsitinns will be printed." 


Celler's meeting with Roberts was brought to light. at a meeting between 
Celler and a delegatinn of supporters for the lFOP challenge that tnvk 
place in Celler's home on Saturday. At the Saturday meeting Celler fur- 
ther stated that if the report on.the Challenge t2 be issued by the 
Southern-d3minated House Subcommittee mn Electinns is in his pinion 
eeu Che or not based 9n Fact, wy aaa uate against the report." 

The del ooektin presented to Badbes dren Celler 35, 000 signatures On 
petitions gathered in the past 12 weeks in all sections of Brooklyn urg- 
ing the entire Bronklyn Congressi‘jnal delegation tn vote tn unseat the 


Mississippi Congressmen. 


The delegation consisted »f Hyman Dechter, representing the American 
Jewish Congress; Reginald Butts, Martin Carter, and Andrew Conper, (n- 
chairnen of the Bronklyn Committee ti Unseat the Mississippi Congressmen; 
lallace Eisenberg, representing Lcal 425, United Electrical \nrkers, 
William Strickland, Chairman of the New York Ad Hoc Committee for the 
MFDP; Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer, MFDP leader from Mississippi; and \William 
Kunstler, 9ne of the attorneys for the MFOP...... 


EDITOR'S NOTE: THE ORGANIZER is sent, free of charge, tn people in and close 
to NSM to bring them reports and commentary n activities in NSM projects and 
the -natinnal office. tle welcome suggestinns for additions to nur mailing list. 
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HFS 
HARLEM FREEDOM SCHOOL 


514 West 126th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


July 20, 1965 


Dear Friends 


In behalf of the Harlem Freedom School may I say thank you 
for attending our Conference on June 12th. We are sure you will 


agree that it was a very successful project. 


We are now compiling the minutes of the Conference, and copy 


will be sent to yous 


The School is closed for the summer vacation period, and will 
re-open in September, In the meantime, we are planning to hold 
weekly forums on topics of vital interest to our community. These 
forums will be held on Sunday evenings at 6 P.M., at various locations. 
You will be notified in due time as to where these locations will be, 


May we hope to see you among those present? 


Sincerely, 


Ko het Wak nat 


RW/sir Robert Washington 
Administrator 
HARLEM FREEDOM SCHOOL 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
| OF 
THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
CONVENT AVENUE at 138th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10031 


THE City CeLLEGE December 17, 1965 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Miss Fran Crayton, Secretary 
Department of Organization 
Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Crayton: 

Thanks so much for sending me the list of the 
names and addresses of officers of CORE branches 
in the fifteen cities in which we are studying 
anti-poverty programs. 


You may be assured that we will be happy to 
share with you the results of our study. 


Sincerely, 


i, y 
—7 7 


enneth B. Clay 


KENNETH B. CLARK 
Director 


LAWRENCE PLOTKIN 
CLAIRE SELLTIZ 
Associate Directors 
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Mr. Harold C. Fox 1 ae A ae 
235 Halmor ; gos me | i 
Siesta Key | es ny | 
Sarasota, Florida } pa da 


Dear Mr, Fox: 2 ET 
Thank you for your letter and let me take this 


opportunity to wish you a happy . ate Ihave | es ee a ’ 
. turnad over your letter to our@zganization department) }. ia ( 


for investigation. poe cree & 


ZX am enclosiag a membership card. Thank you for 3 , Pt ee § 
your continuing support. : | | | fe | Bas 


Sincerely yours, | ‘ | oe 


AG/ewd Alan Gartner 
BG, Diractor, - | 
Community Relations a 
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H Ai ARD KAYE Associates, Inc. 


February 1, 1966 


cer 


Mr. Herb Callendar 

Director of Organization 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Callendar: 


In the letter of January 18 from Mr. James Farmer, he ex- 
pressed interest in a plan that I had proposed. This plan 
would make it possible for negro business men to become 
owners of retail supermarkets on a substantial basis, and 
to train other negroes to hold clerical and managerial 
positions in this field. In this same letter Mr. Farmer 
referred me to your office. 


If there is some interest on your part in exploring this 
plan and achieve these goals, I would be available for a 
meeting with you on this matter at our mutual convenience. 


Singére ly yours 


SOC CLOE va 
Howard Ka ye 


9 


— 
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Diaiting &P vopile and oJ ales in the GF ood J ndustry 


201 - 833-2237 
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February 15, 1966 


Mr. Robert Jones 
1180 Avenue of Americas 
New York, New York 


Dear Sir: 


It is with thh deepest, most sincere feelings of 
gratitude that this letter comes to you for the deter- 
mination and willingness you have shown in looking for 
and finding suitable quarters for the housing of our new. 
Harlem office. 


We are truly hopeful that the relationship this project 
has begun will be continued and strengthened, 


Again we sincerely thank you for your generous contri- 
bution. 


Yours For Freedon, 


HEC: fcc Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


February 15, 1966 


Mr. Percy Ifill & Staff 
45 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


It is with deep and sincere gratitude that I send this 
letter to you and your generous staff for the bbautiful job 
you did in drawing up the plans for our Harlem office. 


We are hopeful that we can continue the relationship 
this 4tproject has begun. 


Again, we thank you and your staff for your generous 
contribution to the furtherance of our movement. 


We are referging your name and address to our Community 
Relations Department so that it will be placed on our mailing 
list. This will enable you to bBheOwware of what we are doing 
both North and South, 


Yours For Freedon, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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JUSTICES CHAMBERS 
100 CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


IRWIN D. RBAVIDSON 


pees: February 15, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
CORE | 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Callenders 

I am deeply appreciative of your kind letter dated Feb- 
ruray 7th concerning Mr. Vincent Hawkins. I am turning over the 
information contained therein to our Probation Department which 
will not alone incorporate same in its report but advise me of 
all the circumstances which I should be familiar with. 

Thanking you for your information, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


Thur 


IDDs tes 


FEB 1 6 1966 


BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THREE EAST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21218 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


16 March 1966 


Mr. Herbert Colleder 
2316 W. North Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21216 


Dear Mr. Colleder: 


Because of your past support and interest in the Baltimore City 
Public Schools, we would like you to know that we have scheduled a nunm- 
ber of informal group discussions regarding the Budget Request of the 
Department of Education for the 1966-1967 fiscal year. These meetings 
ars being planned to inform individuals and civic organizations of our 
budget needs and to answer any questions which may be raised. 


Your attendance at the City Council Budget Hearing on the January - 
June, 1966 Budget Request of the Department of Education suggests that 
you may be interested in attending such a presentation. I would like, : 
therefore, to invite you to join us in one or more of the discussions-- | a 
either as an individual or with representatives of a group. The meetings : 
have been scheduled as follows: 


10:30 asm. 21 March 1966 
3:30 p.m. 22 March 1966 
11:00 a.m. § 24 March 1966 


If it is possible for you to attend one of these sessions, it would | a 

be helpful if you would call Mr. William Pinderhughes, Administrative ' Y 
Assistant, at HO 7-4000, Extension 814. This will enable us to plan for ff 
adequate accommodations on each of the three dates. Furthermore, we are & 
prepared to schedule additional meetings for the convenience of groups | a 
who may not be able to attend on the dates already scheduled. &. 


We look forward to hearing from you, and we count on your continued 
support. 


Sincerely yours, 


Laurence G. Paquin 
Superintendent 


March 17, 1966 


Dr. Douglas Knight 
Duke University 

2138 Myrtle Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 


Dear Dr. Knight: 
Would you be kind enough to advise whether 


Duke has recognized the union as yet? This information = 


is needed, in that the United Civil Rights Leadership 
Conference is meeting to discuss the role of under- | 
privileged people in employment and employment at 
educational institutions. 


We would appreciate a status re 
by Tuesday of next week, March 22, 1 


Very truly yours, 


from you 


HERBERT CALLENDER 
HC/cs Director of Organization 


ce: Floyd B. McKissick | 
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38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 
lra DeA. Reid 

Walter P. Reuther 
Hodson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 

Fred M. Shuttlesworth 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 
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Mr. Charles Cirridr. \ 

12737814 | | 

COA,STTG (Abn) | , 
Fert Bragg, N.C. | os wee 


‘ 


‘ sy, . 
{ . ; , - 
" ‘ _ % ‘* 
Dear es: ‘ iN .. 
‘ : 7" ‘ 


At the NAC noes che weekend it was decided. thee Baltimere | 
will be the area of 's focus this sumer. We sre‘ell very " 
happy abeut this decision ‘ that we have put quite = inte the 
area already. : 


In reference to this prejact we will anil you te RUSH nd oo 
we have eheesen. They are indicated on the back ef each sheet. We 
are asking that you send us: as soon as humanly |pos@ible, two twe copie 5 . 
ef each of the shots that we have circled. We need’ them for public 


relations purposes. . \ 

Please send us the bills that are incurred Nias with your making 
these shots. Although, we havn't enough to pay salaries this pay 
period, we will make every effort to send you eon monies you 
spend as soon as we can get it. x 


Hope to see you very soon and lots of luck in your sreen beret. 
I hope North Carolina treats you well. 


Thanks in advance for your kind and generous, consideration in 
this matter. We need more of you. 
All the girls send their regards and best wishes, 


Yours pet freedon, 


Herb Callender 


‘‘Swords into Plowshares” 


DONALD SZANTHO HARRINGTON 
Minister 
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THE COIMMUNTY CHURCH OF NEU YORK 


MELVIN C. VAN de WORKEEN | 
Minister to the Congregation 


RICHARD D. LEONARD 
Minister of Education 


Mo:ssaye Marans—Sculptor 


March 1966 


Dear Friend: 


Robert Theobald is the socioeconomist whose book, FREE MEN 
AND FREE MARKETS, first proposed a guaranteed income for everyone in 
response to the cybernation revolution. Recently the proposal has . 
been publicly discussed as ‘the negative income tax". Mr. Theobald» 
was also a member of the Ad Hoc Committee that sianed and promul- 
gated what they called "The Triple Revolution." 


Mr. Theobald will be the speaker at the Community Forum, Tues- 
day, March 22, at 8:00 p.m., at The Communi ty Church, 40 East 35th 
Street, Manhattan. The title of his talk is "Cyternation, Unemployment, 


and the Guaranteed Income." 


Mr. Theobald will comment on the recent report of the Pres- 
ident's National Automation Commission, explaining why he thinks 
they have misunderstood the problem and why their recommendations are 
consequently faulty. He will give his own analysis, based on the most 
recent developments, with his recommendations for. action. 


This Forum will be Mr. Theobald's first public statement in 
New York since the National Automation Commission's report and since 
the recent publication of THE GUANTEED INCOME, edited by him, con- 
taining comments and analyses of the implications of the icea from the 
viewpoints of specialists in the fields of anthropology, social psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, labor, and technology, by Erich Fromn, 
Conrad Arensberg, and seven others. 


There will be abundant opportunity for the audience to ques- 
tion Mr. Theobald, and to present briefly their own reactions. ._We 
think you will want to-atternd this newsmaking Forum; will you come 
as ou ecially invited guest, and bring your friends and fellow 
community leaders? Because of space limitations, and to fosi:r the 
participation of informed leaders, this invitation is being sént-only 
to a selected list of community Teaders and interested -citizens.— 


—_—— 


— | 


“le look forward to seeing you and hearing your comments. 


Cordially, 


T fume 4.9 parr 


Thomas Garvett, Chairman 
Social Action Committee 


FORTY EAST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 * Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-4988 


UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 
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Chairman 


Jean Fairfax Mr, Herbert Callender, Director 
Vice-Chairman CORE 
Mrs. Robert R. Rankin3g park Row 
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Treasurer 


Mrs. Haroid Belcher 
RobertH. Bowen Dear Mr. Callender: 


Gabriel J. Fackre 
se ie Freunorhanks for your good letter of March 3lst in response to my talk 
Albert }.Gracia (Whispered during a meeting:) and scribbled note to Floyd McKissick 


HenryH.Hayden about the Springfield school integration crisis. 
Byron L. Johnson 


ac: te: events are moving very rapidly in Springfield now, In a couple of 


Roland H. Pantermuehweeks now deadlines for critical state decisions may be past for 
_ Paul Parks any crisis-oriented direct action this spring for more honestly 


ni on gd fully integrated schools in Springfield for the coming year. 


James F. Sirmons 
Robert D.Smink J jnserted myself into the picture rather late, I fear. After all 
Bee hamrar the public airing of the school issue in Massachusetts, and in Spring- 
red N. Twining 
Daniel D. Willams field in particular last spring, and after the police brutality and 
AlfredR.Winham demonstrations over this related but quite different issue last summer, 
ype se Worcester 7 had assumed that civil rights forces would have mobilized again this 
ndrew J. Young 
spring to see that the new state racial-balance school law would be 
STAFF implemented in good faith by the Springfield School Committee, That is, 


| sles I thought the Movement was swinging in Springfield. 


Director 
Huber F.Klemme When some of my colleagues told me that, while Springfield is a community 


Associate Director Of pivotal importance in Massachusetts in the future course of racial 
& Economic Life justice, the Movement was fragmented, weakened, and disorganized in 
R. Elizabeth Johns relation to the fateful decisions being quietly made this spring in 


r ublications & Trainings. s ng field -- especially school decisions -- I decided to look into it. 
Lewis 1. Maddocks 


Washington 
Alan F. Geyer The result was that a baker's dozen of us -- starting with a small handful 


International Relationso£f United Church of Christ leaders but quickly expanding to a non-sectarian 
HazelT.Johns Civic coneerns group -- formed a temporary “prodding group" to awaken 

Assoc. Int'l. Relations other forces who ought to be concerned about schools, gave ourselves a 

L. Alexander Harper catchy name (CRISIS -- Committee for Racially Integrated Schools in Spring- 


ae field), and over several weeks finally coalesced a wider protest group 


Larold K. Schulz 
Assoc. Dir. Racial 
Justice Now 
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with CORE and NAACP to be the School Committee's Loyal Opposition, as 

it were, in the proposal of school integration plans which are piecemeal, 
insufficient, with Negroes unfairly burdened in transfers, and with 
community and civil rights groups totally ignored in their formulation, 


The combined groups staged a “walk-out"’ from the School Committee last 
Wednesday, caucused back at CORE headquarters, and made plans for the 
next stage of their as-yet unsuccessful demands for community involvement 
in charting a more adequate plan for integrated public education, Since 
this was the last meeting of the Springfield School Committee before 
presenting its plan to the state for approval and continued financial 
subsidy, the Movement folk decided to "go to Boston” next, If not allowed 
to meet with the state Task Forcé (which appraises city proposals for 
schools), at its official meeting on April 12th in Boston, our leaders 
will ask for an earlier special hearing, hopefully in Springfield itself 
but if not then in Boston, That's the way things stand now, and I thought 
you and McKissick ought at least to know, The new coalition caucuses 
again at CORE headquarters in Springfield this Wednesday night at 7:30 
pem. to make further plans -- e.g. whether to charter a bus to Boston, 

to take a large or a smaller representative group, whether to dramatize 
their witness locally any further, etc. 


As for local CORE's role, we finally got Oscar Bright (whom we understood 
was still chairman, with Ben Swan vice-chairman!) into the planning 

circle two weeks ago, and since then a "CORE core" has been properly in 
the center of decisions on witness and strategy and generally providing 

a healthy reminder of the more daring and dramatic alternatives, Ben 
Swan, though not Bright, attended the School Committee and walk-out with 
us last week and was strong and helpful in the planning session afterwards. 


I had to leave early the next day and never learned why Bright had to 
be absent. Oscar, however, has been subject to double-duty lately with 
the court trials (Kangaroo?) relating to last summer as well as his own 
demanding new job in Médicare Alert. You cannot do everything: 


Although not present at the Wednesday night affair, the Rev. Joseph Samuels, 
new young chairman of NAACP locally, has also been strong, insightful, 
and cooperative in the joint effort, During the past few weeks, the — 
Rev. August Woerner (white UCC minister highly trusted in the Negro Com- 
munity) has been acting chairman of CRISIS and a spokesman for the joint 
effort. 


The next thirty days will be the critical time of testing whether Massa- 
chusetts can and will enforce its own racial balance law. Chances are 
that the state commissioner (Kiernan) and his Task Force will play it 
cool and not withhold school subsidy from any of the five cities in 
Massachusetts whose funds are temporarily withheld from automatic issuance 
next month without special approval from the Commissioner, The law itself 
lacks teeth in rigid requirement of the "50% formula;" it has brought 

heavy criticism from the "big five"’ cities in question (Boston, Springfield, 
- Cambridge, New Bedford, Worcester) as a piece of rural-suburban political 


.6@ 
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machination; and at least some progress will probably be evident in 
improving racial balance in all plans submitted. 


Dr. Thomas Curtin, Deputy Commissioner in charge of racial balance 
plans and staff liaison for the Task Force, has virtually told us 
through numerous hints and comments that no Big Stick is to be wielded 
this year and that, in any case, Springfield's plan -- such as it is -- 
may be the most progressive of those offered! He has implied that if 
schools present a plan showing substantial progress over a two-year 
period they would accept it with relief. While this is disappointing 
for those of us who placed such high hopes in Massachusetts as leading 
the nation in enforcement of school integration, it may be the way the 
proverbial cookie crumbles. 


However, the very prediction that Springfield's plan may prove better 
than others submitted (not yet demonstrated) may be all the more, not 
less, reason for many of us to keep up steady pressure for its improve- 
ment and implementation in Springfield, especially for an end to the 
unconscionable refusal of Springfield school officials to inform or to 
consult the community on this entire issue, For my money, better a 
modest plan with full community dialogue than a slightly better plan 
where no public hearings are even allowed! 


There are those who argue that school integration should come to public 
hearings any more than fair housing should come to referendum -- that 
both are matters of fundamental human rights not to rest on "majority 
whim,'’ that both lose when aired publicly. I can see this personally 
in fair housing but not in school integration, In any case, referendum 
is not the same as public hearings and public release of integration 
plans, both of which were denied in Springfield. 


I have gone on at far greater length than I had intended, but it may be 
useful in paving the way for further face-to-face consultation about 
broader issues and strategies in breaking de facto school segregation 

in the North, 


I have what may be the first full-time consultant's position in the Pro- 
testant churches devoted almost exclusively to quality integrated public 
education. Our Council for Christian Social Action of the United Church 
of Christ believes the school crisis to be that important. 


But for this very reason I must ascertain afresh what can be counted on 
in the programs in such prominent civil rights groups as CORE, i.e., 

where schools lie in your priorities both national and local, and how 
much you are prepared to give leadership here as you did so unforgettably 
in desegregating public accommodations in the South, The NAACP, under 
June Shagaloff's able leadership in education, has been pioneering here 

in dozens of northern cities, as we all know and admire, particularly 

in advising how integration can and should be accomplished and in instiga- 
tion of lawsuits against obviously discriminating school boards, 


But what about national CORE? I was personally active in Cleveland CORE 


* 
oe 
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during the schools crisis two years ago when Bruce Klunder was martyred 
for this cause, Especially with David Cohen's leadership on the school 
action sub-committee, Cleveland CORE virtually masterminded the whole 
civil rights protest against racist school policies there and at length 
brought 200 clergy of all faiths to demand (unsuccessfully) the school 
board's resignation, But CORE's reportedly weak role in so many other 
cities with school crisis has left me puzzled about national as well 

as local CORE priorities, 


I am writing so candidly and raising questions so bluntly only to open 
further dialogue with you, hopefully in a conference we may shortly 
have together, 


I shall enclose copies of two other letters -- one to Jackie Robinson, 
another from the chairman of CRISIS to Commissioner Kiernan in Massa- 
chusetts -- which I believe will further inform you of the Springfield 
school situation. 


Aren't we overdue for a joint staff consultation of agencies ready to 
move on northern school discrimination? I have been in touch this 
week with Dr. Benjamin Payton, new director of Religion and Race for 
the National Council of Churches, and I think he is ready, Other civil 
rights leadership and certain national church leadership (perhaps Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal, especially) may be ready, How about you? 


Note that my own office is only 15 minutes from yours, I would be glad 
to get together with you any time. How about a ring on the telephone? 


Cordially yours, 


L 


L. Alexander Harper 
Director for School & 
Community Integration 


LAH : gg 


enclosures, 


DRAFT ONE: February 17, 1966 
WORKSHOP ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


New York City and Environs 
April 11-15, 1966 


Sponsored by the Council for Christian Social Action, United Church of Christ 


PURPOSE This five-day Workshop in School Integration will explore goals, 
methods, and problems of achieving integrated quality education 

in public school systems through church and community action programs. 

Focus is on overcoming de facto school segregation and its related damages 

and deprivations in northern urban communities of moderate size. Case 

problems are similar to those western communities and, in many aspects, 

those of the South as well. 


SCHEDULE Monday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Orientation at UCC head- 
quarters, 289 Park Avenue South, New York City. History, 
causes, and alternative routes of cure for de facto school 
segregation, Church and community agency resources. Legal 
status of the problem; role and limits of present lawsuits. 
New federal resources and sanctions under Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
Logistics of integration: assessment of redistricting, 
pairings, clusters, educational parks, busing disputes. 
Public schools and community power-order: the politics of 
school integration, Self-fulfilling prophecies in vocational 
counseling. Problems of re-segregation in ability grouping 
and track systems. Fact and fancy in cultural deprivation, 
neighborhood schools, dependence of school policy on housing 
patterns, Guidelines for study and action. Lectures and 
discussion periods, Evening free, 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday (may include evenings). Case 
studies of several smaller school systems within driving 
distance of New York City which have integrated schools with 
different methods with different degrees of conflict in doing 
so, May include Greenburgh No, 8, White Plains, New Rochelle, 
or Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Englewood, New Jersey; Springfield, Mass. 
Probably only three will be chosen, with ‘a day in each for 
visitation and interviews with school and community leaders, 


Friday. Appraisal and gleanings from previous four days, 
back at the ranch (UCC headquarters, NYC). Suggestions for 
follow-up in participants’ own communities, End at 5:00 p.m, 


WORKSHOP -- 2 


ARRANGEMENTS Study materials will be mailed in advance to participants, 

A profile of their own school situation will be requested, 
Participants will be housed in a New York hotel to be selected, but one or 
more overnights may be spent in communities under study in mid-week, de- 
pending on size of group and distance from New York, The group, if small, 
will travel in private cars; if larger, by bus. At least Monday and Friday 
evenings free, 


COSTS Excluding travel to and from New York, room and board estimated — 
at $50 to $75, with materials and travel to schools paid by 

CCSA. Limited scholarship help of up to $50 per participant available on 

application, awarded on basis of need and number of applicants seeking help. 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND? For clergy and non-clergy, United Church of Christ 

or other churches, all faiths or none, Applicants 
will be encoutenia on the basis of serious interest and prospects of 
community action for integrated schools “back home," Teams of two or three 
from the same community are especially encouraged, Limited enrollment from 
ten to forty, 


LEADERSHIP Workshop director: Reverend L, Alexander Harper, Director — 

for School and Community Integration, Council for Christian 
Social Action, Also assisting will be other staff of the United Church of 
Christ Council for Christian Social Action and Committee for Racial Justice 
Now. Consultants on integrated education in the greater New York area will 
assist on Monday and Friday, 


FOR APPLICATION OR FURTHER INFORMATION Write to: 
Rev. L. Alexander Harper 
Council for Christian Social Action, Room 5l 
289 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10010 


(Telephone: GR5-2121, Extension 816) 
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March 26, 1966 
Mr. Jack Robinson 
North Stanford, Connecticut 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 


At the request of CRISIS (Committee for Racially Integrated 


Schools in Springfield), I have been asked to alert you to 


the school integration crisis in Springfield just now, in 
hopes that you might find a way of putting in an influential © 
word for the Movement at the Men's Communion Breakfast you're 


addressing tomorrow. 


While we do not know the subject of your address, and while we 
would not (as church leaders, most of us) want to exploit a 
communion breakfast for an extraneous cause, we ourselves do not 
consider the cause of quality integrated education to be extraneous 
to a communion which celebrates the breaking of barriers of 

race and class: ".,...neither Jew nor Greek, male or female, slave 
or free."" For this reason you may well find that your conscience 
compels you to speak a word when you know the situation. 


The situation is this: Massachusettts, praise be, has the first 
school racial balance law in the nation: no schools with over 

50% non-white concentration. Principal violators are Boston, 
Springfield, Cambridge, and New Bedford, The latter two may knuckle 
under without pitched battled. Boston and Springfield may be the 
great test cases of compliance (or lose state subsidy -- 60% of 
school budgets). While some large cities, such as Washington and 
New York, might find it almost impossible to achieve healthy racial 
balance in the near future, this is not the case with either Spring- 
field or Boston, With both, the governor's "blue-ribbon commission" 
last year found that meaningful integration could be readily 
achieved at elementary as well as higher levels through simple school 
pairings, provision of a modest amount of school transportation, 

and strategic location of needed new schools. White leadership in - 
both cities has resisted this for sadly familiar reasons. 


While the figure of Louise Day Hicks is famous as Boston's rallying 
center for segregated education (under the guise of defending 

the sanctity of the "neighborhood school"), Springfield has a 
similarly racist majority on its School Committee. This resistance 
to racial justice, state law, and best educational practice is 
represented there most vocally by Mrs. Lynch and Mr. Dimonaco, but 
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clearly supported by the mayor (chairman), the superintendent (now 
resigned), and the majority of the School Committee, if only by 
their refusal to give leadership or even to interpret to the com- 
munity the need for interracial schools to prepare both white and 
Negro children for citizenship in a multi-racial democracy. Re- 
cently the School Committee reimbursed the expenses of Lynch and 
Dimonaco to lobby in Boston to kill the state law (falsely claiming 
support of most Springfield Negroes!) The situation is that bad. 


Further, the Springfield School Committee has several times submitted 
a weak and unsatisfactory integration plan to the state instead 

of simply adopting and implementing the excellent and detailed school 
pairing proposals of the ‘blue-ribbon "Kiernan Report” last year, 

So far the state has refused to approve the proposals (for state 
aid), but they are tending to soften their enforcement standards 

in the face of such opposition from city leadership. The deadline 

is April 15th; the last meeting of the state commission is April 
12th; the last meeting of the Springfield School Committee before 
this is next Thursday, March 3lst -- "D-Day" for civil rights and 
educational protest, Incredibly enough, to date school officials 
have refused to release publically (or even to NAACP and CRISIS 
leaders) details of their proposed school integration plan. The 
chairman of CRISIS, a UCC minister, was refused by the superintendent, 
who said, "You wouldn't understand it." School officials have re- 
fused to meet with civil rights leaders, to call public hearings, 

or to allow citizens to speak at School Committee meetings. The 


situation is that bad, 


So, as we move into our final week of attempted protest over both 
inaction and the gag-rule by the School Committee, and as we get 
ready, sadly, to press the state for withdrawal of school fund, we 
look to you for a hopefully saving word to strike the conscience | 
of a thousand or more Springfield Christian men tomorrow. Can you 
help us -- and the children of Springfield? | 


If I find that you will be at home before going to Springfield to- 
morrow, I shall have my personal scrapbook of news clippings (plus 
the relevant portions of the "Kiernan Report") on the Springfield 

situation over the past 30 days. 


If I leave it, would you be kind enough to take it with you to 
Springfield and leave it with the Reverend Nevin Kirk, pastor of 
Emmanuel United Church, which I believe is your host church, (Mr, 
Kirk is on the Steering Committee of CRISIS.) You may keep the 
red-and-black summary pamphlet summarizing the Kiernan Report and 
including a page near the end on Springfield. 


Incidentally, the policies expressed in Massachusetts state law and 
in the Kiernan Report are in full accord with the policies and 
practices of New York State's Department of Education and its won- 
derful Commissioner, James Allen -- who has the full support of 


Governor Rockefeller, 
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I am delivering this note to your home because your telephone 

is unlisted... If you are not at home when the note is delivered, 
you may call me collect (person-to-person) in Norwalk at TEmple 8- 
6049 any time Saturday evening, in case you'd like to talk further. 


My office phone in Manhattan is GR 5-2121, Ext. 816, where I shall 
. be after Tuesday noon, 


Sincerely yours, 


L,. ALEXANDER HARPER 
Director for School & 
Community Intergration 
United Church of Christ 


COUNCIL OF ORGRARLA2ATLIORN Fee 
GIViIL : RiGaae 
Local Chapter of N. A. A. C. P. 


Local Chapter of C. O. R. &E. 
Committee for Recially Integrated Schools in Springfield (CRISIS) 


109 Bellwood Road 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
March 28, 1966/ 


Dr. Cwen B. Kieran 
Commissioner of Education 
200 Newberry Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Dr. Kiernan: 


I am writing to you on behalf of congoXidated cliyil rights leddership in 
Springfield concermed for education. wWJe2e A 
this point of the Springfield School Co; 
integrate our schools meaningfully and tc 
and planning. As we approach your April 1? foXAdline for your appraisal of 
school integration plans, this Spor stK Of the Springfield School 
Committee becomes a matter of/grave S .O\US all. 


inforned on planning for i ‘ gps echact, 3, and to be included in appraisals 
Racial Imbalance and Education, 
with its excelle i ond! yoyingfield. A bove all, we have asked 


iwassachusetts state law, the United States Supreme Court schoela 
‘54, and the U\ \S. Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


‘the intent of 
decision of 


Instead\, \the School Committee this year has refused to take seriously 
the central recommendations pf the "Blue Ribbon Report", refused to hold 
public hearings) refused %o/ consult with civil rights and other civic leadership 
concerned with oe Zégration, refused all opportunity for citizens to 
speak at School Committee meetings, and even refused to make public the details 
of its plan shortly to be submitted to you. 


Regretfully, there is now not enough time remaining for meaningful 
community dizlogue with the Szshool Committee prior to your April 15th deadline. 
Even if the School Committee should now release its plan or call a public 
hearing at the last moment, this would be a mockery of the democratic process. 


While we shall still seek to call the Springfield School Committee to 
account at its final meeting on March 31st before your deadline, realistically 
we now look to your Department for any hope for insuring compliance with the 
legal, moral, and edudational demands for racially balanced schools in our 
tax=supported, state-compelled system of public education. Surely the time. 
has come for an end to deadlines for community compliance with state law. 


| It is our understending that the final mecting of the state Task Force 
to appraise Springfield's school racial balance plan will be held on April 
12th in Boston. We respectfully request permission for delegations of 
concemed citizens to be heard at this time. Your Department is our last 
resort. . 


C.R.1.S.1.-S. is now working with N.A.A.C.P. and C.O.R.&. in the Council 
of Organizations for Civil Rights (C.0.C.R.). tiowever, you may continue 
correspondence with me as spokesman for our joint concern, : 


Respectfully yours 


Copies: Nr. Harold Howe, II, U 
Mr. Nicholas deB. Katze 
Dr. Thomas J. Curti 
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James Farmer 
national director 


Mr. Charles R. Shuman 


The Hill School 3 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 19464. 


Dear Mr. Shuman: 


r the cash 


hank you fo 
and 


10.00 to our work, 
on a 


. We want tot 
contribution of $ 
your snterest in working 


Summer Project. 
part of your letter 
on CORE's Summer Projects to our 


Department for handling. 


our thanks for your snterest 


Again, 
rt of CORE . 


in, and suppo 
Sincerely yours, 


Clora Coleman 


Administrative Assistant 


cc/ap 


ce: Organization Dopt. 
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Dear sifrs, 


9 been tardy 4n responding 


tT realize that I hav 
4ze that 


our requests for money, and I also veal 


fulfilling my pled 
ave been as short 


to y 


re made earlier 
IT nave heen remiss +n & 


Unfortunately, my funds h 
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this yeare 
as yours apparently aree = 2 i 
ng this summer) ;/ 
tT am, however, snterested 4n worki D9 Of 
; help 
| uid appreciate any Loe 
on a CORE project, and 1 wo yet 
you could give me on that. wae | fp de’ 
JL [ie ff hi 
Enclosed is a ten dollar donation. / Ue 
Sincerelys “ 
Ss 
Cee numand 


Charles Shuman 


The Hill School 


Pottstown, Paes» 19464 


commission on the oeElta ministry 


national council of The Churches Of CHRIST inthe usa. 


475 RIVERSIOE ORIVE, NEW yorRK, N. y. 10027 telephone: 870-2456 


Bishop ReuBen h. mueller, president Rr. h. edwin Espy, General secretary 


Mount Beulah Delta Ministry 
Post Office Box 139 
SP Edwards, Mississippi 39066 
9, ® 


gt 
April 18, 1966 


Mr. Herb Callender 
National CORE Office 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Callender: 
This is to confirm the telephone your secretary(Miss Crayton) and 
I had on last Monday in regard to the National CORE convention to 


held here at Mount Beulah Delta Ministry on May 26, through Sunday 
May 29. 


Yes, we can accommodate the group. However, before the date becomes 
final, it will be necessary to have the full cost of the conference 


paid in advance by May 1. The rate is to be $4.50 per day per per- 
son, inclusive of bed and three meals. 


We look forward to hearing from in the near future. 
Sincerely yours, 


Fe dervih) S/Sovery 


The Reverend Frederick S. Lowry 


FSL:ejp 
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a commission Of the division of christian Life and mission 


September 1963 ~- Gctober 1964 
New York (Merlem) CORE 
New York, New York 10027 

Jeb Title: Office Meneger 


Duties: 
Salary: 
: ° Ps 
e & 
: 
eae 


Page Tuo - Resume - JOSEPH 3. JACKSON 


November 1964 - May 1965 


Council of Federated Organizations (COFO) 
16 Lynch Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 


dob Title: 
Duties: 


Salary: 


dune 1965 - 


Field Secretery 


Freedom School Teacher - organized the community sreound the 
probleme of full citizenship, egg public eem.st.) 


Sapening on @ plentation in the Delta (Crenshaw). 
of sharecroppers for s ireane Couey wage, better i 
soaithene. etc. 


Subsistence 


September 1965 


Haryou-Act, Inc. 
+2092 Seventh Averue 


| dob Titis: 
Duties: 


Superviser - Comaunity Organizing 


Create e progres built eround the saturatian of my district 

119th to 126th Gtreet, from Morningside to Averue. Supervised 
twenty aides; taught and geve directien on ta sleviste some 
of the imnadiate problans that corPuented thw Nurleni tee in 


Bistrict (4). 


$125 per week. 
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April 20, 1966 


The Rev. James A, Everett, D.D. 
New Shiloh Baptist Church 

105 Hast Avenue ~- Turner Station 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Mr. Everett: | 
Thank you for your letter of April 18, 1966, 


Be advised that we would be willing to speak 

at the New Shiloh Baptist Church on June 19, 1966 
at 3 Dem. The honorarium of £250 plus travel 
expenses is acceptable to us, 


We are happy to cooperate and look forward to 
meeting you in the near future, as I will be 
in and out of Baltimore quite a bit in the next 


thirty days. 

I am sting to Baltimore CORE that they contact 
you fately regarding any future meetings to 

be held by them. 

We certainly appreciate your kind letter, 


Very truly yours, 


Floyd B. McKissick 
National Director 


BOB SIKES 
f insv District 
FLORIDA 


Miss Atma DD. Burv_ee 
,OMIMIETRATIVE ASSISTANT 
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Congress of the Anited States 


House of Representatives 
é@Hashington, D.C. 


April 22, 1966 


Mr. Spiver Gordan 
540-1/2 West Srevard S: 


Tallahassee, Florida 


rect 


bear Mr. UWordon: 


{ wish to acknowlejge 

urglig that ¥voOLe 
now before the Congress. 
Contacting me about 
views will be 


receipt of your telegram 
for the Minimum Wage Bili. 
l appreciate your interest in 
this legislation and assure you your 
porne in mid when House action is taken. 


If Ap 
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COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SECRETARIES. 
Mis* NELLA L. ADAMS 
Mes JUDITH GALLOWAY 
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lynn Shorter 

Box 607 

Bard College, 
Annandale-—on Hudson 


April 23, 1966 


ir. Herb Calendar 
Director of Organizations 
CORE 

48 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Sirs 


It was suggested to me by Kenny Johnson, a fellow student at 
Sard, that I contact you, as I am interested in working in 
the South this summer. At present I ax a second semester 
sophmore. I am unfamiliar with any current projects, for 
which I might be elligible, as well as your organization's 
Standards of elligibility. 


I should be extremely grateful for any assistance you might 
otfer. 


Sincerely yours, 
a 


Be rter 


25, 1966 


Mr. Charles Cogen 

American Federation of Teachers 
716 N. Rush Street 

Chicago, oa ke 


Dear Mr, Cogen: 


This letter comes to you at the suggestion of Mr. Meyer 
Weinberg, Editor of Integrated [ducation, | 


The purpose for which we are writthggyou is a very serious 
one. For the very first time in Louisana we have managed to 
mob@lize 2000 school children to march on the capital city of 
Baton Rouge to demand quality integrated education for themselves. 


The problem is that this project will cost $15,000. We are 
contacting every person we can think of to give us some aid in 
ptoviding the money for bailbonds and transportation for these 
kids. | 


We are asking that you find it in your heart to do all that 
you can to support us in this endeavor, 


Please feel free to contact us at the above address and 
telephone number for any further information you may require. 


Let me take this opportunity to take you in advance for 
your kind and generoud consideration in this matter, 


Yours in freedon, 


HEC: fee Herbert Callender 
| Director of Organization 


% ~ - ae! e ¥ 2 am 


April 25, 1966 


Sisdoed!l traadch 


Mr. Robert Theobald 
400 Central Park West 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Theobald: 


Please be advised that we are in 
receipt of youm Emergency Bullentin. 


Mr. Herbert Callender is out of town 
at the moment, however, he will return on 
Monday, May 2nd and at that time he will 
be able to speak with you in reference to 
this matter. 


On Friday, April 22nd, I recieved a 
letter from the Delta Ministry. This is 
the place that Mr. Callender would like to 
hold the meeting with the CORE chapter and 
staff people. They indicated that we would 
have to pay the full amount of the confer- 
ence by May lst if we want them to hold the 
dates open for us. It is our estimate that 
the conference will cost approximately 


$1,000.00 for three meals a day and sleeping 


accomodations, 


At this time CORE is in a financial 
"bind" they don't have the $1,000.00 to 
send to the Delta Ministry. 


Hopefully, I will get a chance to speak 
with you before Monday. ) 


Yours in freedom, 


Fran Crayton 
Secretary to 
Herb Callender 
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When replying sign your full name and address. 
Give inmate’s full name and number. 
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JOSEPH F. MAHER 
SHERIFF 


WALTER J. FLOOD 
WARDEN _ 


/ SHERIFF'S DEPARTMENT 


NASSAU COUNTY JAIL 
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J 37-25M-12/65 WRITE ON THIS SIDE ONLY 


THIS LETTER RETURNED TO YOU BECAUSE: 


1. WOT FELLED OUT PROPERLY. 


2. NAME OF ADDRESSEE NOT ON \CORRESPONDENCE ‘LIST. 


3. IT CONTAINS JAIL OR CRIMINAL NEWS. 


4. YOU CANNOT HAVE VISIT WITH PERSON NAME 
IN LETTER. | 


VISITING HOURS 


MALE INMATES MONDAY 9:00. to 10:30 A.M. 
THRU , \: or 
SUNDAY IA N to. 3:00 P.M. 
FEMALE INMATES MONDAY 9:00 to 10:30 A.M. 
THRU YS or 
FRIDAY 12 N to, 3:00 P.M. 


— a 


y>> BPR . 
INMATE IS ALLOWED .TWO. VISITORS ONCE A WEEK 


WALTER J. FLOOD JOSEPH F. MAHER 
3 SHERIFF 


WARDEN 


SHERIFF'S DEPARTMENT 


Sa 
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Ni NASSAU COUNTY JAIL 

¥ oy allen _ 2 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 11551 
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THIS LETTER RETURNED TO YOU BECAUSE: 


1. NOT FRLLED: OUT cima 


- yt | % 
Ze NAME: - ADDRESSEE Nor ON CORRESPONDENCE LIST. 
a> >% ‘ 
ab ET CONTAINS JAIL OR CRIMINAL NEWS. x 
~ 3 3 
4 YOU CANNOT HAVE VISIT WITH PERSON, NAMED . 
IN LETTER. 


VISITING HOURS - 


MALE INMATES MONDAY 9:00 to “10:30\A. H. 
>» » FARG > ‘s OD 
SUNDAY 12 N to 3300 Pp. Me 
. ¥ i 
FEMALE INMATES MONDAY 9:00, to 10:30 A.M. 
“RARU-* | . or " 
FRIDAY "12 N toa, 3400. PpM. 
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“WALTER J. FLOOD JOSEPH F. MAHER 


WARDEN SHERIFF 


SHERIFF'S DEPARTMENT 


NASSAU COUNTY JAIL ze 


P. O. BOX 521 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 11551 
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J 37-25M-12/65 WRITE ON THIS SIDE ONLY 


THIS LETTER RETURNED TO YOU BECAUSE: 


Ll. NOT FILGee GUT PROPERLY. 


2. NAME OF ADDRESSEE NoT ON CORRESPONDENCE LIST. 


a. 4T ‘CONTAINS-JAIL OR CRIMINAL NEWS. 
4. YOU CANNOT HAVE VISIT WITH PERSON NAMED 
IN LETTER. 
 \ = mS ee 
VISITING HOURS: LP RITA 
MALE INMATES MONDAY ~ 9:00 to 10330 A.M. 
— | ia re, \ OZe, % 
SUNDAY’ 12 N to 3:00 P.M, 
is SN i. Yodan, 
FEMALE INMATES ' * "MONDAY 2 9:00 to 10:30 A.M. 
| “THRU ee yy OB BE: 
FRIDAY 12 N to 3:00 P.M. 
‘, + \ ® 4 » Je % . } | 


INMATE IS ALLOWED [WO VISITORS ONCE A WEEK 


bho : 


WALTER J. FLOOD JOSEPH F. MAHER 


WARDEN SHERIFF 


SHERIFF'S DEPARTMENT 


NASSAU COUNTY JAIL - Fx 
P. O. BOX 521 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 1155! 


THIS LETTER RETURNED TO YOU BECAUSE: 


1. NOT FILLED OUT PROPERLY. 


2. . NAME OF ADDRESSEE, NOT ON ‘CORRESPONDENCE Let... 
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% . ee 
4. YQU CAN INOT.. HAVE VISIT. WITH PERSON NAYED, 
IN LETTER. 
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COMMITTERS 
“cIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


DISTRICT OFFICE. 3 
CHERRY PLAZA HOTEL 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE. 
CHaraies L. Martin, Jr. 
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Re ae 


The Rev, Archie Hargraves 
The Urban Training Center for 
Christian Mission 

40 N. Ashland Avenue 


Dear Rev, Hargraves: | 


The enclosed information ig being forwarded to you | 
as per our conversation in Chicago last week, I hope that 
you will find it informative and interesting. 


Let me take this opportunity to thank you for your 
generous hospitality given to me durning my visit to 
Chicago. I certainly did appreciate it. When you are 
in New York, please get in touch with me and I will make . 
every human attempt to return it. 


Please continue to communicate with me and let me know 
how things are going out there with the projects, If Il 
can be of any assistance please feel free to let me know 
and I will be more than happy to do it, 


Plea@ let Rev, Vivian get a chance to look over the 


enclosed papers, I think that he might be interested in 
them, 


I look forward to hearing from you in the very near 
future, 


Take care and God Bless and Keep you. 


Yours in freedom, 


Herbert C,llender 
Enc. Director of Organization 
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" The Urban Training Center For Christian Mission 


— The Ilev. Arle Hacqraues 
— The Rev. Carl Siegenthdler, Director of Field Engagement 


40 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 6, Ill., Taylor 9-1272 
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Herbert E. Callender 


—_ 


. The Rev. Archie Hargraves 
2 The Urban Training Center 
; Steer Christian Mission 

) ~“ =“aj0North Ashland Avenue 

| Chicago 6, I11. 


Sune gyre Heat emeng: 


May 5, 1966 


Mr. Robert Pam 

Columbia University CORE 
204 West 108th St. Apt. #61 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Bob: 


We have been asked by the A. Phillip Randolph Institute 
to take part in a planned trip to Israel for young civil rights 
leaders, 


We are asking for one represenstive from your chapter to 
represent the Northeast region. The trip is scheduled for 
June 15th and all expenses will be paid by Histadrut. 


We need to have the name, address, telephone number, age, 
gender and race of the one person from your chapter, € 
trip would last from 4 to 6 weeks. The person who is choosen 
shoudd obtain a passport if he doesn' t have one presently. 
The age group for participants is from 18 to 23 years. 


Please notify us immediately as to the seccess of your 
attempt to get someone to make the trip. 


For further questions, please contact us at the National 
office, 


We await your prompt reply with interest. 


Yours in freedom, 


HEC: fcc Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


May 5, 1966 


Mrs. Marlene Wilson 
Columbus Ohio CORE 
694 East 4th Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Marlene: 


This is just a brief reminder to you to send us the infor- 
mation on the one person from your area for the planned trip 
to Israel for young civil rights leaders, 


I spoke to you on this matter when I was out in your area, 
however, I can give you all of the details. 


The trip is scheduled for June 15th and will be paid for 
by Histadrut. The departure place is New York and the persom 
from your area will be given travel expenses to , pa to New York. | 
The young people will be properly chaperoned by four adults other 
than the workers, | 4 


The person choosen should be from 18 to 23 years of age 
and the gender isn't important, both will be accepted. We 
need to know the name, age, address, telephone number, sex 
and race, Race is only important because they want at least 
one white person from each of the civil rights groups taking 
part in the trip. We are getting one white person from one 
of the college chapters in New York, 


Please make every attempt to get one person from ouf your 
way so that we will have one person from each of the four regions 
represented, Let us hear from you if you got someone and then 
again, let us know if you didn’t get one so that we can make 
contact with other chaptrs in the Mid-West for a person, 


We await your prompt reply with interest, 


Yours in freedom, 


HEC: fee Herbert Callender 
| Director of Organization 


Mr. Bayard Rustin 
A. Phillip Randolph Institute 
217 West 125th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


Dear Sir: 


In reference to your letter of March 18th concerning a 
planned trip to Israel for young civil rights leaders, please 
be advised that we are in the process of gathering four of 
our young CORE members for the trip. 


We are pleased that you have asked our organization to take 
part in this trip and we thank you for the opportunity. 


We are following very closely, the guidelines you have 
suggested in your letter and sincerely hope that the trip is 
still being contemplated. 


Because of the nature of our organization, we are making 
an attempt to get a cross section of our chapters from across 
the country to select one person. We have four active regions 
and will select one person from each of those, making sure that 
at least one young person is white. 


Your letter did not state where the point of departure was, 
nor did it state whether or not Histadrut will provide travel 
expenses for the youngsters to the point of departure. May we 
please have these questions answered at your very earliest, 


If there have been any changes in the original plan for this 
trip, please contact us so that we may make the necessary ad- 
justments, 


Again, we thank you for the opportunity to take part in this 
program and think that the idea is a wonderful one. 


We look forward to hearing from you in the very near future. 


Yours in freedom, 


HEC: fce Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


Mr. Dan Meddew 


E. Koeppe 


1 Leasing Co. 


162-19 Hillside Avenue 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


Dear Dan: 


5. 


‘As per your request, I am forwarding the followingg 
information concerning the CORE leased car drivers: 


Herbert Callender Fury III 
718 East 9th Street 

New York, N.Y. 

Age: 32 92-33 

Op. Lic. # 9076102 


Walter Brooks Polara 
44 N. Sheffield St. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Age: 33 12<15«32 - 
Op. Lic. #240094796 - 


Frank Robinson Valiant 
17 Robinson St. 

Sumter, S. C. 

Age: 48 

Op. Lic. # 644303 


Henry Brown Valiant 
General Delivery 
Clinton, La. 

Age: 28 


Christine 8. Wright Valiant 
Box 3664 

Clinton, La. 

Agge 27 

Op. Lic. # 1732586 


There are four names remaining to be sent to you, two from 


Florida and two from Louisana. 
by Thursday or Friday at the latest. 


May 16, 1966 


10. Mrs. Annie Devine Valiant 


We hope to get those to you 
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832 Luts Street 
Canton, Miss. | 


Age: 8 11-15-18 
Op. Lic. # 1289300 
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217 W 125 Street New York 27, N.Y. 666-9510 


A. Philip Randolph Institute - 


\ 
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-A. Philip Randolph, President 
Robert W. Gilmore, Treasurer 


Bayard Rustin, Executive Director 


May 11, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
i. O. Re 

38 Park Row 

New York City 10038 


Dear Herb: 


The Randolph Institute is about to release the Randolph Budget 
entitled " A Freedom Budget for all Americans". In so doing I 
would appreciate if, you could forward to me a list of all CORE 
field secretaries and any CORE people you would deem it im- 
portant for us to include in this mailing. 


Thanking you in advance for any help, I remain, your Friend, 
In freedom, 
Ge 


ECS /cew } ' Eric C. Swaby 
Assistant Director 
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GHANA 


Ghana Information Services 
Non Yo 17 NY 
YUkon 6-0500 — 


Permanent Mission of Ghana 
the United Nations 
East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 2-1635 
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NEWSREEL ON GHANA 


The Ghana Information Services has received a 
newsreel (of 20 minutes duration) on events in Ghana 
following the military take-over on February 24. 

It can be arranged for you and your friends to 
view this film at the Ghana Information Services, 

565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 on any Monday 
or Tuesday between the hours of 5 and 7 in the evening. 

If you are interested in seeing the film please 
contact Mr. Theo Ocquaye at YU6-0500 to arrange a 
convenient time with hin. 

(sag 
oe be 


Principal Information Officer. 
11.5.66 


This release is filed with the Department of Justice, where the registration statement of the Government of Ghana Information Section under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act is available for inspection. Registration under the Act does not imply approval or disapproval of this release by 


the United States Government. 
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Ghana Information Services —— 
565 Fifth Avenue: 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE sn ae 
PRESS RELEASE NO. 8 12th May 1966. 


-; “GHANA ECONOMIC DELEGATION = 
0 THE UNITED STATES: = s—sC 
AND CANADA. = : 


A four-man Economic Delegation from Ghana will be 
arriving in Washington, D.C. on Saturday, May 14,1945, for 
official discussions in the United States and Canada. 

The delegation will be’ led by: Mr.‘ E.N. Omaboe, Government 
Statistician and Chairman of the Economic Committee of 
the National Liberation Council. The National Liberation 
Council has been tne ruling authority in Ghana since 
February 24, 1966. 


Other members of the delegation are: 


Mr. A. A. Adomako, Governor of the Bank of 
Ghana 


Mr. &. Be APrear. Principal Secretary of the 
Ministry of Finance, and 


Mr. J.-H. Mensah, Adviser to the Economic.Com- 
xwittcee from the Economic 
Commission for Africa. 


The following tentative programme has been arranged for 
the delegation. 


May 16 -~ Discussion with the Inter- 


national Monetary Fund 
in Washington, 


wee 


This release is filed with the Department of Justice, where the registration statement bf the Government of Ghana Information Section under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act is available for inspection. Registration under the Act does not imply approval or disapproval of this release by 


the United States Government. . 
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May 17 - 18 - Discussions with the State 
Department and the World 
Bank in Washington. 

May 19 = 20 - Discussions in New York. ; 

May 21. ee et. ‘The delegation leaves New 
York for Ottawa, Canada. 

May 23 - 24 .- - Discussions in Ottawa. 

May 25 “ The delegation leaves Ottawa 


for London. 


>. 
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* Any enquiries should be addressed ae 
Principal Information Officer of the Ghana Information 
services in New York who will be ee the delegation 


as Press Officer. 
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BLACK UNITEDACTION FRONT) 0 (2 4 


139 West 125th Street Room 4 New York, New York 10027 Telephone: 666-0787 | 
> 
; * May 26, 1966 


Dsax Community Leader: 


We, representing various organizations and individuals in our community, 
have come together amidst a grave crisis confronting our people. This crisis is 
the war in Vietnam, and its effect on our young men, their families and loved ones. 


Extremely large sections of the population are raising their voices in 
opposition to the U.S. involvement in what many government leaders call an inter- 
naj. "civil war" among the Vietnamese people. The protesters include ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, students, teachers and workers. As individuals 
and as groups they have taken a stand against this genocidal war. 


THE BLACK COMMUNITY MUST NOT BE SILENT! Certainly, we are no less con- 
cerned about our youth. It is for this reason that we have come together, to join 
our voices with the millions of others who realize this is an unjust war. The 

Government has admitted thet Negro youth are being killed in Vietnam all out of 
propartion to their percentage among the combat troops, and that they "send those 
units that have the highest percentage of Negroes into combat more frequently than 
the other units." Can we ignore this action of the U.S. government? NO, we can- 
not, and we owe it to our young men and their families to do all in our power to 
bring the war to an end and bring them home. 


- Congressman Powell has referred to the Draft Test for College students and 
the entire draft system as reminiscent of "Hitilerite Germany." He stated that the 
vast majority of black college students will be drafted out of proportion to their 
population in the colleges. Furthermore, black youth are drafted out of High 
School before they can graduate, | 


We have chosen the name, Black United Action Front, because we have put 
aside our differences to decide on a common action. We are asking you and your 
- organization to join with us init. On June 25th, we will have a march down 
Lenox Avenue (to begin at 146 St), to be followed by a rally at 110 St and Lenox, 


1. Would a representative of your organization speak at the rally? 

2. Would you arrange for a speaker from our committee to address your 
organization? 

3- Will yo be a sponsor of the march? 

4. Will you help distribute material on the march and its program? 

5. Will you mke-.a financial contribution? 


For additional information on this program for our community, please call 
or write us at the above address. 


We hope to hear from you soon. We owe it to our youth, their = and 
loved ones to do all we can to bring this terrible war to an end. 


, 
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from ALEX WOLLOD, Area Director 


ACTIVITIES REYVIEW , 

( ewish Labor Committee 
924 WALNUT STREET © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA./ 
| WAlInut 5-3380 


issued May 1966 


FOR. THE WORKING POOR AND A GETTER AMERICA 


While it is true that the present Minimum Wage Bill (HR 13712) now awaiting | 
debate in the House of Representatives is not as good as last year’s bill never 
acted upon, it should be supported as strongly as possible. 


For the 293 million workers already covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the minimum wage would be raised from $1.25 to $1.40 an hour in February of 
1967 and to $1.60 an hour in February, 1968. Newly covered workers with the 
exception of farm labor would start at $1. an hour by February of 1967. | 
Newly covered workers would receive annual increments of 15 cents an hour and 
would obtain the full $1.60 in February, 1971. Farm workers would also get 
the $1. an hour minimum in February, 1967. But the 15 cents annual raises 
would be cut off for them in February, 1969 when they reached $1.30 an hour. 


As has been noted, agricultural workers are included for coverage in the bill 
for the first time, some 500,000. One may be sure that this provision will be 
bitterly resisted by the powerful agribusiness lobby. Restaurant workers would. 
also be covered for the first time and coverage would be extended to new groups 
in the retail trades, hotels, motels, nursing homes, laundries, transit systems, 
logging and cotton ginning. 


6,578,000 new workers would be brought under the protection of the new act. 


It does not take an expert to see that a minimum of $1.60 is far short of 
what a decent wage should be. Also coverage for 6.5 million new workers is 
still a far cry from the goal of full coverage. Last year's bill included 
coverage of 1,000,000 agricultural workers; this year's half that amount. 


| certainly would urge enactment of the H.R. 13712 without any weakening 
amendments. If enacted as is, there is a possibility that the bill may be 
liberalized in the U.S. Senate, if a significant campaign is waged in its 
behalf not only by the labor movement but by civil rights organizations, 
church groups, Jewish organizations and all other thoughtful Americans. 
This bill would create a wedge in the direction of further improvement. 


Readers of Activities Review know that the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights is actively supporting H.R. 13712. Now is the time to see and write 
your congressman urging enactment of the bill as is. If amendments are 
offered they will be designed to emasculate what can become an important 
weapon in the fight against poverty. In this connection, | am pleased to 
report that the board of directors of the Phila. Jewish Community Relations 
Council at its April meeting adopted a position in support of H.R. 13712. 


Our JLC office has excellent material concerning Fair Labor Standards, in- 


cluding the publication entitled ONLY HALF THE PICTURE issued by the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights. Please phone Wa-5-3380 if you need material. 
But above all - ACT! 


VOTE YES IN MAY 17 PRIMARY FOR BOND ISSUE 


The following is the statement issued by Phila. JLC on April 18 which we think 
you may be interested in (cven if you receive this after May 17th). 


_ "The Jewish Labor Committee urges the citizens of Philadelphia to vote at the 
coming Primary in favor of the School Board's sixty million dollar bond issue. 
lf public education is to be advanced, the Board must be supplied with funds 
for its school construction program. 


‘There may be legitimate differences of opinion on whether the Board is doing 
enough to further quality integrated education; however, there is no doubt 
that the new Board is trying to cope with the immense problem of servicing 
realisticaliy the educational needs of all our children. 


"The Jewish Labor Committee has a long record of fervent support to civil] 
rights causes. Programs of our School Board can be debated and changed, but 


the new Board must not be shackled by opposition to any effort in the direction 


of improvement. Therefore, these differences should not be used to defeat the 
bond issue. 


"Indeed, precisely because the Boerd shows a wiliingness to consider new ideas 
and new approaches in quality integrated education, the anti-integrationists 
placing the concept of neighborhood schools as untouchable are working fever- 
ishly to defezt the bond. We who support quality integrated education should 
not help the anti-integrationists achieve this negative objective."’ 


JLC MOURNS 


Jacob Pat, Secretary Emeritus of Nationa! JLt, died on April 27. From the 
time he arrived in the United States from Polasid in 1939, he served in a 
leadership capacity with JLC, | 


When JLC was actively aiding underground rescue for victims of oppression 
under Hitier regime in Germany, he was part of JLC's top leadership. 


In recent years, he was closely identified with tne movement to revitalize 
Jewish cultural organizations throughout the world, particularly in post-war 
Europe. 


He was the author of more than twenty books in Yiddish and English. Most of 
his works dealt with literary evaluations, biography and journalism. Perhaps 
his best known work was Ashes and Fire published here twenty years ago. 


Before coming to the United States, Friend Pat was director in Poland of 
the Central Jewish School System, a secular, government-financed operation. 


JLC DISCUSSES 


Since the last Activities Review Bulletin we have had two luncheon discussion 
meetings. We've heard only favorable comments about both events. The first 
was sponsored by JOINT (Jewish Labor Committee and Negro Trade Union Leader- 
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ship Council) in April together with Histadrut, and featured Joseph Schwartz, 
Manager of Local 190 Knit Goods Workers Union who reported on his recent trip 
to Japan for the U.S. State Department. 


The second luncheon meeting in April heard Norman Hill, Staff Representative 
of Industrial Union Dept., AFL-CIO, speak on the topic - Labor: A Force for 
Social Change. 


JEWISH TRADE UNIONISTS PLAN NATIONAL CIVIL RIGHTS CONFAB 


The National Trade Union Council of the Jewish Labor Committee has announced 
that it will hold its 6th Annual National Trade Union Conference on Civil 
Rights on the Memorial Day week-end, May 27th to 30th. Site of the Conference 
will be Unity House, Pennsylvania, the International Ladies Garment Workers 
resort in the Poconos. | 


The Conference will be open to any trade unionist delegated by his organization. 


Some of the speakers at the Conference are: Michael Harrington, Chairman of 
the Board of League for Industrial Democracy, author of The Other America 

and The Accidental Century; Arnold Aronson, Executive Secretary of Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights; Don Slaiman, Director, Civil Rights Dept. of AFL- | 
C10; and Tom Kahn, Executive Director of League for Industrial Democracy. 


Phila. JLC will be represented in the speaking program by Joseph Schwartz who 
will appear in a work=shop discussion entitled: Taking Stock as Jewish Trade 


Unionists. 


DELCARATION OF RIGHTS ADOPTED FOR SOVIET JEWS 


A six point Declaration of Rights for Russion Jewry was adopted at the two-day 
meeting of the American Jewish Conference on Soviety Jewry which held its third 
annual leadership conference this week, 


The declaration called upon the USSR to: 


1. Restore its Jewish Citizens to a position of equality with all 
other nationalities. 


2. Permit its Jewish citizens freely to practice, enhance and per- 
petuate their culture and religion by removing all discriminatory 
measures designed to restrict this freedom. 


3. Make available all the institutions, schools, text books and 
material necessary to teach Jewish children the languages, 
history, beliefs, practices and aspirations of the Jewish people. 


4. Permit the Jews of USSR freely to develop Jewish groups and to 
associate and work with Jewish groups inside and outside the Soviet 


Union. 


5. Use all the means at its disposal to eradicate anti-Semitism. 


6. Permit Soviet Jewish families, separated as a result of the 
Nazi holocaust, to be re-united with their relatives abroad. 
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SIX MILLION SLAUGHTERED JEWS REMEMBERED ON APRIL 17 


To keep alive the memory of the slaughter of six million Jews during the 
Nazi terror, over 3,000 persons assembled at this memorial at the site of 
the Monument at 16th and Parkway. Included among the speakers was Moses 
Eckstein, associated with the Workmen's Circle and the Association of New 
Americans. 


SIGNIFICANT 


When Schenley Industries Corp. recognized the National Farm Workers Assn. as 

the bargaining agent for some 400 grape workers in Delano, California, after a 

seven month strike, something historic and wonderful happened. This showed 

that agricultural workers who represent some of the most exploited workers, | 
unprotected by law on bargaining rights and minimum wages, could be organized. 

Furthermore National AFL-CIO is to be commended for its close cooperation with 

the strike which was conducted jointly by National Farm Workers Association 

and the AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers Organizing committee. 


NEGRO TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 


NTULC held its annual meeting on May 7th. No doubt the highlight of the affair 
was the excellent and inspiring speech by Reverend Leon H, Sullivan, founder 

of Opportunities Industrialization Center. In this connection, a tour of 0.1.C. 
facilities by JLC'ers took place on May IIth. We are very much impressed by 
the constructive approach of 0.1.C. 


ADDITIONALLY 


Closing dinner of Allied Jewish Appeal on May 23rd at Warwick. I! appeal to 
all members of Labor Division, AJA, to cover all their cards so that we may 
have a good report. Our division will celebrate the conclusion of the 

campaign at Uhr's Restaurant on May 31, 5:30 PM. 
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A comprehensive guide 
to the legal means for 
fighting discrimination 


in employment 


A provocative critique 


of the present system 


Legal Restraints 
on Racial 
Discrimination 


in Employment 


By Michael I. Sovern 


The Twentieth Century Fund 


A new Twentieth Century Fund Stu 
Legal Restraints on Racial Disc 


by Michael I. Sovern, provides the fi 


the state and federal laws against dis 


The Capacity for Action 


No single statute unlocks the door to fair employment, 
nor does a central agency provide the key. Instead, the 
task of enforcement has been assigned to heterogene- 
ous state and federal agencies whose capacities for 
action differ. This pioneering book examines their 
mandates and procedures, and their relevance in dif- 
ferent situations. 


Inadequate financial support and “almost unbelievable” 
restraint in enforcement — these are found responsible 
for the weak performance of some anti-discrimination 
commissions. In some instances Mr. Sovern suggests 
an extension of an agency’s power. In others he points 
out that agencies fail to utilize the power they possess. 


A Guide through the 
Legal Maze 


The book begins with a review of factors that disad- 
vantage Negroes in the job market and then discusses 
early attempts to obtain state and federal fair employ- 
ment laws, many of which are still relevant today. 
After describing the work of the original Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, it examines the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the executive orders against 
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Study, 


Jiscrimination in Employment, 


he first comprehensive guide to 


st discrimination in employment. 
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discrimination issued by Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy. The landmark cases in the fight 
for fair employment are given close attention. 


Throughout, statutes and executive orders are scruti- 
nized for their anti-discrimination potential. Old laws 
may find new applications. The Railway Labor and 
National Labor Relations Acts are analyzed in, depth. . 
Use of these acts may save civil rights agencies much 
time and expense. New pathways are charted through 
old laws in order to promote equal employment op- 
portunity. 


The Author 


Michael I. Sovern, Professor of Law at Columbia, has 
written on racial discrimination and labor relations for, 
among others, the Columbia and Harvard Law Re- 
views. He has served as a labor consultant to federal, 
state and local agencies and has arbitrated labor dis- 
putes in many industries. 


A graduate of Columbia University School of Law 
with the James Ordronaux prize for first in class, Mr. 
Sovern was admitted to practice in New York in 1956. 
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The Contents 


The Problem Defined 


2 The Beginning 


8 State Fair Employment Practices 
Legislation 


4 Congress at Last: 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 


5 The Executive Orders 


6 The National Labor Relations 
and Railway Labor Acts 


7 Remedies for a Rebuffed Apprentice 
8 A Few Perspectives 


Appendices 


270 pages, Notes, Bibliography, Index, cloth, 
$6.00 


Order from booksellers or directly from 


The Twentieth Century Fund 


41 East 70 Street 
New York, New York 10021 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


41 EAST 70 STREET+ NEW YORK,N.Y.10021 - LE 5-4441 


CAROL KIER 


Book Manufacturing and Sales 


May 1966 


WHAT ARE THE LAWS AGAINST RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT? 


Business firms wishing to keep up to date on the always sensi- 
tive issues of racial discrimination in employment will find a 
new Twentieth Century Fund study informative and useful. 


LEGAL RESTRAINTS ON RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


was written by Professor Michael I. Sovern, of Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School. The study is a comprehensive treatise on the 
development and substance of anti-discrimination laws--local, 
state and national. The analysis includes the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and some of the key decisions that have stemmed 
from it. Applicable portions of earlier laws, such as the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act, are 
covered in the analysis, and the experience of state laws and 
state commissions is reviewed. 


Professor Sovern writes as a firm believer in fair employment 
practices and offers authoritative information in nontechnical 
language. LEGAL RESTRAINTS ON RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY- 
MENT is a book of 270 pages, bound in cloth, with notes, 
bibliography, and index. It is priced at $6 and may be ordered 
from booksellers or directly from the Fund. A copy will be 
sent on approval, if you wish. A business reply order card is 
enclosed for your convenience. 


Very truly yours, 


CK:E Carol Kier 


Ellsworth Jackson 
468 W. La Clede Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 44511 


July 6th, 1966 


National Headquarters, 
Congrees of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York City 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Dear Brother 


There is a gra@p of people in this city, who are interest- 
ed in forming a chapter of CORE. 


We would like to have all imformation, stating that which 
is require@ to organize a chapter of CORE here. 


Your earliest consideration is deeply appreciated. 
Respestfulkly Ypurs, 


7 


“ 
vA 


Ellsworth Jackson 


July 11, 1966 


New York 10022, New York 


Bear Assemblyman Burn: 
very grateful to have received your call 
tuntebelen four oadiaes Oke daotee ter be ahs 


Enclosed is an envelope which will allow 3 
par i oe ts as an Associate member of Genqyese 
of Racial Equality. The price selection is yours. 


I thought you ees interested in the following 
waterial enc] | 


Sincerely, 


Director of Organization 


THE ASSEMBLY 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY 


JOHN M. BURNS 
400 EAST S2n° STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


July 15, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Herbert: 

Many thanks for sending me the information 
I needed. I am very happy to join CORE and 
while you may call me an associate member, I 


trust you will treat me as an active one. 


I will give you a call one day soon to 
arrange the meeting you spoke of. ! 


Kindest regards, 


Sincerely, 


oT Eee, 


JMB: d1m 
Enclosure 


i332 


2607 N. MT. VERNON AVE. SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
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A Semantic Parable 


Once upon a time (said the Professor), there were two small 
communities, spiritually as well as geographically situated at a con- 
siderable distance from each other. They had, however, these prob- 
lems in common: Both were hard hit by a depression, so that in 
each of the towns there were about one hundred heads of families 
unemployed. There was, to be sure, enough food, enough clothing, 
enough materials for housing, but these families simply did not 
have money to procure these necessities. 

The city fathers of A-town, the first community, were substantial 
businessmen, moderately well educated, good to their families, kind- 
hearted, and sound-thinking. The unemployed tried hard, as un- 
employed people usually do, to find jobs; but the situation did not 
improve. The city fathers, as well as the unemployed themselves, 
had been brought up to believe that there is always enough work 
for everyone, if you only look for it hard enough. Comforting them- 
selves with this doctrine, the city fathers could have shrugged their 
shoulders and turned their backs on the problem, except for the 
fact that they were genuinely kindhearted men. They could not 
bear to-see the unemployed men and their wives and children stary- 
ing. In order to prevent starvation, they felt that they had to provide 
these people with some means of sustenance. Their principles told 
them, nevertheless, that if people were given something for nothing, 
it would demoralize their character. Naturally this made the city 
fathers even more unhappy, because they were faced with the hor- 
rible choice of (1) letting the unemployed starve, or (2) destroying 
their moral character. 

The solution thcy finally hit upon, after much: debate and soul- 
searching, was this. ‘They decided to give the unemployed families 
relief of fifty dollars a month; but to insure against the pauperiza- 
tion of the recipients, they decided that this fifty dollars was to be 
accompanied by a moral lesson, to wit: the obtaining of the assist- 
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2 A SEMANTIC PARABLE 


ance would be made so difficult, humiliating, and disagreeable that 
there would be no temptation for anyone to go through the process 
unless it was absolutely necessary; the moral disapproval of the 
community would be turned upon the recipients of the money at 
all times in such a way that they would try hard to get off relief 
and regain their self-respect. Some even proposed that people on 
relief be denied the vote, so that the moral lesson would be more 
deeply impressed upon them. Others suggested that their names be 
published at regular intervals in the newspapers, so that there would 
be a strong incentive.to get off relief. The city fathers had enough 
faith in the goodness of human nature to expect that the recipients 
would be grateful, since they were getting something for nothing, 
something which they hadn’t worked for. 

When the plan was put into operation, however, the recipients 
of the relief checks proved to be an ungrateful, ugly bunch. They 
seemed to resent the cross-examinations and inspections at the hands 
of the relief investigators, who, they said, took advantage of a man’s 
misery to snoop into every detail of his private life. In spite of uplift- 
ing editorials in A-town Tribune telling them how grateful they 
ought to be, the recipients of the relief refused to learn any moral 
lessons, declaring that they were “just as good as anybody else.” 
When, for example, they permitted themselves the rare luxury of 
a movie or an evening of bingo, their neighbors looked at them 
sourly as if to say, “I work hard and pay my taxes just in order to 
support loafers like you in idleness and pleasure.” This attitude, 
which was fairly characteristic of those members of the community 
who still had jobs, further embittered the relief recipients, so that 
they showed even less gratitude as time went on and were con- 
stantly on t!. lookout for insults, real or imaginary, from people 
who might think that they weren’t as good as anybody else. A num- 
ber of them took to moping all day long, to thinking that their 
lives had been failures; one or two even committed suicide. Others 
found that it was hard to look their wives and kiddies in the face, 
because they had failed to provide. They all found it difficult to 
maintain their club and fraternal relationships, since they could 
not help feeling that their fellow citizens despised them for having 
sunk so low. Their wives, too, were unhappy for the same reasons 
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and gave up their social activities. Children whose parents were on — 
relief felt inferior to classmates whose parents were not public 
charges. Some of these children developed inferiority complexes 
which affected not only their grades at school, but their careers after 
graduation. Several other relief recipients, finally, felt they could 
stand their loss of self-respect no longer and decided, after many 
| efforts to gain honest jobs, to earn money by their own efforts, 
| even if they had to go in for robbery. They did so and were caught 
- and sent to the state penitentiary. 
| The depression, therefore, hit A-town very hard. The rch policy 
had averted starvation, no doubt, but suicide, personal quarrels, un- 
happy homes, the weakening of social organizations, the maladjust- 
ment of children, and, finally, crime, had resulted. The town was 
divided in two, the “haves” and the “have-nots,” so that there was 
class hatred. People shook their heads sadly and declared that it all 
went to prove over again what they had known from the beginning, 
that giving people something for nothing inevitably demoralizes 
their character. The citizens of A-town gloomily waited for prosper- 
to return, with less and less hope as time went on. : 
The story of the other community, B-ville, was entirely different. 
B-ville was a relatively isolated town, too far out of the way to be 
reached by Rotary Club speakers and university extension services. 
One of the aldermen, however, who was something of an economist, 
explained to his fellow aldermen that unemployment, like sickness, 
accident, fire, tornado, or death, hits unexpectedly in modern society, 
irrespective of the victim’s merits or deserts. He went on to say that 
B-ville’s homes, parks, streets, industries, and everything else B-ville 
was proud of had been built in part by the work of these same 
people who were now unemployed. He then proposed to apply a 
principle of insurance: If the work these unemployed people had 
previously done for the community could be regarded as a form of 
premium paid to the community against a time of misfortune, pay- 
ments now made to them to prevent their starvation could be re- 
garded as insurance claims. He therefore proposed that all men of 
good repute who had worked in the community in whatever line 
of useful endeavor, whether as machinists, clerks, or bank managers, 
be regarded as citizen policyholders, having claims against the city 
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in the case of unemployment for fifty dollars a month until such 
time as they might again be employed. Naturally, he had to talk 
very slowly and patiently, since the idea was entirely new to his 
fellow aldermen. But he described his plan as a “straight business 
proposition,” and finally they were persuaded. They worked out 
the details as to the conditions under which citizens should be re- 
garded as policyholders in the city’s social insurance plan to every- 
body’s satisfaction and decided to give checks for fifty dollars a 
month to the heads of each of B-ville’s indigent families. 

B-ville’s claim adjusters, whose duty it was to investigate the 
claims of the citizen policyholders, had a much better time than 
A-town’s relief investigators. While the latter had been resentfully 
regarded as snoopers, the former, having no moral lesson to teach 
but simply a business transaction to carry out, treated their clients 
with businesslike courtesy and got the same amount of information 
as the relief investigators with considerably less difficulty. There 
were no hard feelings. It further happened, fortunately, that news 
of B-ville’s plans reached a liberal newspaper editor in the big city 
at the other end of the state. This writer described the plan in a 
leading feature story headed “B-VILLE LOOKS AHEAD. Great 
Adventure in Social Pioneering Launched by Upper Valley Com- 
munity.” As a result of this publicity, inquiries about the plan began 
to come to the city hall even before the first checks were mailed out. 
This led, naturally, to a considerable feeling of pride on the part of 
the aldermen, who, being boosters, felt that this was a wonderful op- 
portunity to put B-ville on the map. 

Accordingly, the aldermen decided that instead of simply mailing 
out the checks as they had originally intended, they would publicly 
present the first checks at a nionster civic ceremony. They invited 
the governor of the state, who was glad to come to bolster his none- 
too-enthusiastic support in that locality, the president of the state 
university, the senator from their district, and other functionaries. 
They decorated the National Guard armory with flags and got out 
the American Legion Fife and Drum Corps, the Boy Scouts, and 
other civic organizations. At the big celebration, each family to re- 
ceive a social insurance check was marched up to the platform to 
receive it, and the governor and the mayor shook hands with each 
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of them as they came trooping up in their best clothes. Fine speeches 
were made; there was much cheering and shouting; pictures of the 
event showing the recipients of the checks shaking hands with the 
mayor, and the governor patting the heads of the children, were 
published not only. in the local papers but also in several metro- 
politan picture sections. 

Every recipient of these insurance checks had a feeling, therefore, 
that he had been personally honored, that he lived in a wonderful 
little town, and that he could face his unemployment with greater 
courage and assurance, since his community was back of him. The 
men and women found themselves being kidded in a friendly way 
by their acquaintances for having been “up there with the big 
shots,” shaking hands with the governor, and so on. ‘The children 
at school found themselves envied for having had their pictures in 
the papers. All in all, B-ville’s unemployed did not commit suicide, 
were not haunted by a sense of failure, did not turn to crime, did 
not get personal maladjustments, did not develop class hatred, as 
the result of their fifty dollars a month.... 


At the conclusion of the Professor’s story, the discussion began: 


“That just goes to show,” said the Advertising Man, who was 
known among his friends as a realistic thinker, “what good promo- 
tional work can do. B-ville’s city council had real advertising sense, 
and that civic ceremony was a masterpiece ... made everyone 
happy ... put over the scheme in a big way. Reminds me of the 
way we do things in our business: as soon as we called horse- 
mackerel tuna-fish, we developed a big market for it. I suppose if 
you called relief ‘insurance,’ you could actually get people to like 
it, couldn’t you?” | 

“What do you mean, ‘calling’ it insurance?” asked the Social 
Worker. “B-ville’s scheme wasn’t relief at all. It was insurance. 
That’s what all such payments should be. What gets me is the 
stupidity of A-town’s city council and all people like them in not 
realizing that what they call ‘relief’ is simply the payment of just 
claims which those unemployed have on a community in a complex 
interdependent industrial society.” | 

“Good grief, man! Do you realize what you’re saying?” cried the 
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Advertising Man in surprise. “Are you implying that those people 
had any right to that money? All I said was that it’s a good idea to 
disguise relief as insurance if it’s going to make people any happier. 
But it’s still relief, no matter what you ca/l it. It’s all right to kid 
the public along to reduce discontent, but we don’t need to kid 
ourselves as well!” 

“But they do have a right to that money! They’re not getting 
something for nothing. It’s insurance. They did something for the 
community, and that’s their prem—” 

“Say, are you crazy?” 

“Who's crazy?” 

“You're crazy. Relief is relief, isn’t it? If void only call things 
by their right names .. .” 

“But, confound it, insurance is insurance, isn’t it?” 

(Since the gentlemen are obviously losing their tempers, it will be 
best to leave them. The Professor has already sneaked out. When 
last heard of, not only had the quarrelers stopped speaking to each 
other, but so had their wives—and the Advertising Man was threat- 
ening to disinherit his son if he didn’t break off his engagement 
with the Social Worker’s daughter.) 


This story has been told not to advance arguments in favor of 
“social insurance” or “relief” or for any other political and economic 
arrangement, but simply to show a fairly characteristic sample of 
language in action. Do the words we use make as much difference 
in our lives as the story of A-town and B-ville seems to indicate? 
We often talk about “choosing the right words to express our 
thoughts,” as if thinking were a process entirely independent of the 
words we think in. But is thinking such an independent process? 
Do the words we utter arise as a result of the thoughts we have, or 
are the thoughts we have determined by the linguistic systems we 
happen to have been taught? The Advertising Man and the Social 
Worker seem to be agreed that the results of B-ville’s program were 
good, so that we can assume that their notions of what is socially 
desirable are similar. Nevertheless, they cannot agree. 

Alfred Korzybski, in his preface to Science and Sanity (which 


discusses many problems similar to those discussed in this book), 
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asks the reader to imagine what the state of technology would be if 
all lubricants contained emery dust, the presence of which had 
never been detected. Machines would be short-lived and expensive; 


the machine age would be a dream of the distant future. If, how- 


ever, someone were to discover the presence of the emery, we should 
at once know in what direction to proceed in order to release the 
potentialities of machine power. 

Why do people disagree? It isn’t a matter of education or in- 
telligence, because quarreling, bitterness, conflict, and breakdown 
are just as common among the educated as the uneducated, among 
the clever as the stupid. Human relations are no better among the 
privileged than the underprivileged. Indeed, well-educated people 
are often the cleverest in proving that insurance is really insurance 
and that relief is really relief—and being well educated they often 
have such high principles that nothing will make them modify their 
position in the slightest. Are disagreements then the inevitable re- 
sults of the nature of human problems and the nature of man? Pos- 
sibly so—but if we give this answer, we are confessing to being 
licked before we have even started our investigations. 

The student of language observes, however, that it is an extremely 
rare quarrel that does not involve some kind of talking. Almost 
invariably, before noses are punched or shooting begins, words are 
exchanged—sometimes only a few, sometimes millions. We shall, 
therefore, look for the “previously undetected emery dust” (or 
whatever it is that heats up and stops our intellectual machinery) 
in language—that is to say, our linguistic habits (how we talk and 
think and listen) and our unconscious attitudes toward language. 
If we are even partially successful in our search, we may get an 
inkling of the direction in which to proceed in order to release the 
now imperfectly realized potentialities of human co-operation. 


P.S. Those who have concluded that the point of the story is that 
the Social Worker and the Advertising Man were “only arguing 
about different names for the same thing,” are asked to reread the 
story and explain what they mean by (1) “only” and (2) “the same 
thing.” 
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_, £ have news for yous 
iS" ZOLK" YOM TORK TOUSS 


, Bild Giubice: ‘of the Brom: cted to arrange a meeting between our committee and the PBA » 
It took place at sourrcoffiice at 4:00 pm on Tuesday, May 17th. 

Mr. Nernan' Frank} PBA sPubbwrdelations Official arrived with Mr. Eugene Kline, PBA 
lawyer. “Our ‘staff ‘ardour ‘BorgugecCoordinators were there to listen to the PBA proposals. 


The PBA proposals were: 


1. The PBA is going to run a referendum using their petition, which is different 


from ourse 
2. The PBA is going to rent a headquarters and not use ours 
3. The PBA flatly refuses to associate itself with any citizens’ committee. 
h. The PBA wants the New York Citizens’ Committee To Support Your Local Police 
to stop gathering pe itions for a referendum. j 
S. The PBA wants our volunteers to work for them but has, as yet, no place for 
them to go. 
As Chairman I agreed. I pledged our entire ho See pedi the PBA petition and 
I agreed that I would stop our volunteers from gathering Signatures. 
gr in 2h hours it an made clear that the chairman is not free to make so far-reach- 
ing a decision, even though it was mace openly before the staff and field coordinators. 
Within 2 hours it was made clear that the coordinators would not tolerate all their 
hard work of Months being discarded. They argued that the PBA does not yet have a pet- 
ition completed and distributed,that it has no election district machinery or trained 
volunteers built up, that it is entering the battle much later than we are. 


j j . his law, which we 
Councilman Matthew J. Troy, Jr. stoutly and intelligently defended hi 9 wn 
are uSing on our petition and stated that we are taking the right course in contiming to 


gather signatures. 


Ronald B,. Shelley stated that we must continue, having done go well so far. He repeated 
to me my mission as Chairman: | 


TO FORM AN ORGANIZATION OF ELECTION NISTRICT CAPTAINS CAPABLE OF GETTING SIGMAT URES. 
TO COLLECT THI: FIRST 30,00@ ANN THE SECOND 15,000 VALID SIGNATURES 


TO PRESENT THESE SIGNATURES IN CORRLCT FORM TOTHE CITY COUNCIL SO THAT THE PETITION 
MUST GO ON THE BALLOT IN NOVEMBER. 


And so now we really move. Here are the Coordinators: 


Mr. Michael T.. Hynes | Mr. Naniel Diamond 
General Coordinator and Manhattan Bronx Coordinator 


Borough Coordinater 2366 Grand Concourse CY 8=6473 
530 West 122ng Street 662 -1,560 Bronx, New York 10458 

New York, New York 10027 

Mr. Ted Dabrowski Mr. William Wells 

Queens Coordinator FL 8-231 Brooklyn Coordinator 

40-09 170th Street 1713 Beverly Road 

Flushing, New York 11358 Brooklyn, New York 11226 


Mr. Judson Blakely 

Staten Island “oordinator GI 88313 
770 Jewett Averme 

Staten Island, NY 1031) 


This organization has last its headquarters at 18 East 60th Street in Manhattan be- 
cause of no more money. The telephone has also been disconnected. But let me remind you 
that in the Spring of 1965 we coordinated the eight local grass-roots committees 
gathered 600,000 petitions against the civilian review board and this was done from a card 
table set up on Eighth Avemue and Fortieth Street in Manhattan. 


Starting Saturday, June th, I will again be out, every Saturday, at Eighth Avenue and | 
rortieth Street in Manhattan with a group of dedicated volunteers at noontime, ready to get 
the name and valid signature of any registered voter who wants to place the referendum on 
the ballot in November to stop the civilian review board. 

WE DON'T NEEN FANCY HEADQUARTERS. WE NEED NEDICATION AND NETERMINATION. KEEP GOING 
WITH YOUR GOON WCRK AND DON'T STOP UNTIL WE'VE SUCCEEDED. Our bank account, however, is 
Still open for receiving contribution checks. Get your completed petitions into the hands 
of your borough coordimtor and rest assured that every last election district captain will 
hear from use . 


Kenneth J. Duggan 
Chairman 
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March 15, 1966 


Vice-President Humphrey 
White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Humphrey: 


This letter will serve to introduce Mr. Winston Burnett, one of 
our local builders, who would like to make a few remarks that would 
reflect one of our observations. This observation might produce 
a solution to the problem of providing jobs for youth and the minority 
labor force. 


Please allow him to address this group in behalf of CORE and 
The United Negro Contractors of America. 


Thank you very much for your kind consideration in this matter. 


Yours truly, 


HEC: fcc Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
Congress of Racial Equality 
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CO-ENTITY BUILDERS INC. 


149 West 127th Street 
New York, Ni. Y. 10027 
666-3442 


March 16, 1966 


We would like to present at this phase of the movement a concept 


in ite i stage will reap immediate reaction. — | rr Heb 
= Le Me thr Jed Gary a > Some IEG By. fur bor Baal mat rng hat ml 
‘The Economic Concept of Phase’ Here-te-for we have laid down , 2 7) tarda 


in front of trucks, been killed; picketed construction sites, and been =... im, 
arrested; stopped massive jobs,-aed yet and still, even though it had the4-<~- . x% | 
impect on the conscience of the American public, it preduced, after maximin ; 
action, menial results. A few men were hired and after the building on that | 
site was up; fired. 
Whyt We have refused to recognize the motévating force; the Qo 
economics of ingenu capitaligm, the profit motive of free enterprise, 


pene 4 those thing ve made America great. The democracy in competition .* > ote E 


e lack of it is as insidious as the denial of voting rights. No man igi 
at the “obvious use for racial equality but the very thing that creat dtavery 4. > 
the need for cheap labor to plant cotton, tebecco; was an economic one. irda 


Economic parity shoul’ be our drive todsy;now. We should read it, write it, 
think it and argue about it. 


_ We need you to know it and carry the message. The first area of 
concentration foilows. We can only furnigh the guide lines. The prolific 
mind shonld be proded and the rewards will be commensurate with the efforts. 


= Z/ understand the philosophy of 15% of the Econony. 


a. National policy a unified 15%; no mere, no less. 
This ig business; Contractors must plan on & for. 
Organize the Negro contractors, Architects,Engiseers, suppliers ete, 
in in your Tecality. 
Send Rames, addresses, types, trades, listings to National Core. 


te e. A National Association is in operation, Their Literature 

C will follow; on request. Chapters will be chartered. | 
119 Compile lists of specific tradesmen. Indicate Union or Non-Union 

a. OJP centers will be set up as to specific needs in aress. 


b, Appren ip programs will be installed by cooperating Unions. 


Winston Burnett 


Congress of Racial Eqyality, CORE 
38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 

March 22, 1966 


TO: Chapter Chairmen, NAC Members and All Field Staff 
FROM: Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 


RE: Organizing Negro contractors 


We would like to present at this phase of the movement, a concept which, in its 


embryo stage will reap immediate reaction. 


PRESENTLY, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ALLOCATED SOME 8.9 BILLION DOLLARS FOR 
NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 1966. $72 BILLION WILL BE USED TO CONSTRUCT MISSLE BASES. 
THE AVERAGE NEGRO CONTRACTOR NEVER SEES ANY PART OR A VERY SMALL PART OF THIS MONEY. 
AS YOU CAN SEE, THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE, ALL WE HAVE TO DO IS ORGANIZE SO THAT WE CAN 


‘NANDLE A JOB OF THAT SIZE.3BBX ; 7 
Jk nv! norws be ger 


| Se 8 of _ cyte we have laid down in front of trucks, 
been killed; picketed construction sites, and been arrested in mass; stopped massive 


yet and still, even though it appealed to the conscience of the American public, 


jobs, 
A few men were hired and after the 


it produced, after maximum action, menial results. 
building on that site was completed; they were fired. 


Why! We have refused to recognize the motivating force; the economics of 
ingenuity, capitalism, the profit motive of free enterprize, money. These things 
have made men move and fight; these things have meade America great. The democracy 
in competition or the lack of it is ENB as insidious as the denial of voting rights. 
No man can deny the obvious HEB need for racial equality, but the very thing that 
created inequality, slavery-the need for cheap labor to plant cotton§é tobacco; was 
an ecomomic one. Economic parity should be out drive today; NOW. We should read it, 


write it and argue about it. 


THEX EXEBEXMEBMXBEXEBKHEBKEE MEX BHXERXABWEXX We can only furnish the guidelines. 


The prolific mind should be proded and the rewards will commensurate with the efforts. 


First let us understand the philosophy of 15% of the economy: Because Negre s 


comprise approximately 15% of the population, it is no more than just that we fight 
for at least 15% of the construction dollar. It is easier to fight for our position 
when we are unified around a-single goal. Since it is necessary for us to develope 
ourselves so that we can honestly ask for more it is equally important for us to 
ask for and get the amount of work that we can garantee fulfillment of. 


HBWXIBXBREANXZEX 
XX 
WHO TO ORGANIZE: 
a. Plasters m. Suppliers 
b. Painters 1. appliance dealers 
c. Dry wall installers 2. lumber dealers 
d. Plumers-Steam fitters 3. hardware dealers 
e. Electricians 4. construction material dealers 
f. Sheet metal workers n. Skilled tradesmen and Technical people 


1. Architects 

2. Engineers 

. Construction superintdent 
. Construction manager 

. Surveyors 

- Clerk of the works 

. Gonstruction consultants 


EBKE Stone masons 
Carpenters 
Dock builders 


3 
Brick masons “ 
6 
7 


s J 99 


Cement masons 
Concrete finishers 


be 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


1. Set up a meeting with contractors 
Z. a. Discuss idea of getting 15% of general contracts where Federal monies are 


involved. 

b. Explain that this is being done all over the country and it is our hope that a 
N tional association of Negro contractors can be banded together. 

If the group is interested in this kind of alliance send us: 


1. Names 

2. Addresses 

3. their trade 

4. unionized or non-unionized 
5 

6 


a 
Cc. 


Gen. contractor or sub-contractor 
. Largest job handled 
d. Inform the group that literature explaining steps to be taken inorder & to 
officially organize a chapter will follow. A group may be chartered when it has a 
minimun of 10, doesn't matter how large or small, contractors who want to become a 
chapter. Each contractor will be taxed $60.00. When they become a chapter $35.00 


of each of the 10 contractors $60.00 will be used to set up the chapter in its office 
with an organizer. 


February 21, 1966 


ir, Floyd te Kigsick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


We are grateful for the opportunity and appreciate your 
willingness to focus the attention of your organizetion to our specific 
ideals and aid in battle in this war on poverty. 


We know that enytime this country has wanted to bolster its 
economy, it hag been through large public works endeavors. We represent 
approximately 15% of the population, then we should share in 15% of the 


economy and therefore it follows thet we should share in 15% of the con- 
struction dollar. | 


The fact that Kehabilitetion end Urban Renewal is required 
generally in the areas peopled by the minority group, poor pesple, the 
war on poverty is best served if we can gain participation here in a 
practical sense by letting construction jobs to contractors who come 
from those specific areas, and the minority groups. Thus they cen begin 
to share in the economy of this nation. : 


The exclusion in the Harlem area of the Negro Contractor has 
been total here-to-for Governmentally financed projects have accounted 
for Uundreds of Millions in construction dollars as evidenced hy the 
46 capitol projects and 200 million construction dollars, scheduled and 
now being built in this area. The 15% then becomes meaningful, for now 
it represents some 30 million dollars. ) 


i am gure that Harlems counterpart can be identified in every 
major city in thig country, One of the priaary sims of our sssociation 
is of course to raise the statue of the American negro businesswan end 

contractor by involving him in the mainstream of the great society. 

One of the fundamental sims is to retain some of the money which hes al- 
ready been appropriated, and represents billions of dollars, for Urban 
Renewal and Rehabilitation throughout the country. 


February 21, 1966 
Congress of Racial Equality 


The apprentice program that we feel is synominous with our 
economic projection is best served by contractors who aot only can 
teach apprentices, but retain end hire into permanent employment the 
products of the program, 


We would appreciate your participation in using your facilities, 
mailings, chapter, organizational workers, facts, ideas and encouragement 
in helping us organize the contractors in their specifie localities so 
that, of course, we would gain the strength of their numbers. 


Please include our brochure in one of your mailings so that 
it might be used as a guide in developing this program and a letter 
explaining the concept of sharing in 15% of the economy. 


Fruition of this concept would make us able to fiance our 


political and economic growth aad enable the negro to support its own 
civil rights movement, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Fa dyes fo 0 fea 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, CORE 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


March 23, 1966 


The following program for organiging minority members of the 


construétion industry is being presented here for your chapter 

or group's consideration and action. There already has been 

some mobilization by CORE groups sround thie industry, i.e. 

Boston CORE (CAB), Suffolk County CORE (this chapter has organized 
38 contractors to date) The time is NOW to begin this inpertant 
effort. 

Please give this proposal your careful consideration. 


For further information contact us at the National office. 


Yours for freedon, 
sete. * 


An. eon. 2 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
Congress of Racial Eque.ity 


February 21, 1966 


Mr, Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N, ¥. 


Dear Sir: 


We are grateful for the opportunity and appreciate your willingness to 
focus the attention of your organization to our specific ideals and aid in 
battle in thig war on poverty. 


We know that anytime this country has wanted to bolster its economy, it 
has been through large public works endeavors. We represent approximately 
15% of the pepulation, then we ehould share in 15% cf the economy and there- 
fore it follows that we should share in 15% of the construction doliar. 


The fact that Rehabilitation and Urban Renewal is required generally 
in the areas peopled by the minority group, pcor people, the war on povetty 
is best served if we can gain participation here in a pratical sense by 
letting construction jobs tc contractors who come from those specific areas, 
and the minority groups. Thus they can begin to share in the economy of this 
nation. 


The exclusion in the Harlem area of the Negro Contractor has been total 
here-to-fore Governmentally financed projects have acccunted for hundreds of 
millions in construction dollars, schedulec and now being built in this area. 
The 15% then becomes meaningful, for now it represents some 30 million dollars. 


I am sure that Harlem's counterpart can be identified in every major city 
in this country. One of the primary aims of our association ig of course to 
raise the statue of the American Negro buginegsman and contractor by invol- 
ving him in the mainstream of the great society. One of the fundamental aims 
ig to retain some of the money which has already been appropriated, and re- 
presents billicng of dollars, for Urban Renewal and Rehabilitation throughout 
the country. 


fhe apprentice program that we feel ig synominous with our economic pro 
jection ia best served by contractors who not only can teach apprentices, but 
retain and hire into permanent employment the products of the prosran, 


We would eppreciate your participgetion in using your facilities, mailings, 
chapter, organizational workers, facts, ideas anc encouragement in heiping us 
organize the contractors in their opecific localities so that, of course, we 
would gain the strength of their numberg. 


Please include our brochure in one of your mailings so that it might be 
used as a guide in developing this program and a letter explaining the con- 
cept of sharing in 15% of the economy. 


Fruition of this concept would me!:e us able to finance our political and 
economic growth and enable the Negro tc support its own civil rights movement. 
Sizsec: Winston A, Burnett | 
Special Consultant to CORE 


. CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, CORZ 
38 Park Row New York, N. Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 March 23, 1966 


TO: Chapter Chairmen, NMAC Members and All Field Staff 
_° PROM: Herbert Ca!tlender, Director of Organization 
RE: Orsanizing Negro Contractors 


We would like to present at this phase of the movement, a concept which, 
in its embryo stage will reap immediate reaction. | 


PRESENTLY, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ALLOCATED SOME 8.9 BILLION DOLLARS 
FOR NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 1956. $72 BILL{iON WILL BE USED TO CONSTRUCT 
MISSILE BASES. THE AVERAGE NEGRO CONTRACTCX NEVER SEES ANY PART OR Av BEST 
A VERY SMALL PART OF THIS MONEY. AS YOU CAN SEE, THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE, ALL 
WE HAVE TO DO IS ORGANIZE, SO THAT WE CAN HANDLE A JOB OF THAT SIZE, 


The Economic Development Coucept of phases IE of the movement now begins. 
Here-to-fore, we have laid down in front of trucks, been killed; picketed 
construction sites, and have been arrested in mass; stcpped massive jobs, - 
yet and still, even though it appealed to the conscience of the American 
public, it procducec, after maximum action, menial results. A few men were 
hired and arter the builcing on that sith completed; they were fired. 


Why! We have refused to recognize the motivatiug force; the economics 
of insenuity, capitalism, the profit motive or free enterprize, money. These 
things have mace men move and fight; these thines have :aace America great. 
The democracy in ccmpetition or the lack of it is as insidious as the cenial 
cof voting rights. No man can deny the obvious need for racial equality, but 
the very thing that created inequaltiy, slavery-the need for cheap labor to 
plant cotton and tobacco; was an economic one. Economic parity should be ° 
our drive today; NOW. We should read it, write it and argue about it. 


We can only furrish the guicelines, the prolific minc should be proded 
and the rewards will commensurate with the effort! 


First let us understand the phildsophy of 15% of the eccnomy: Because 
Negroes comprise approximately 15% of the population, then we shoulc share 
in 15% of the ecorciry and thereforeit logically fcllow, that we should share 
in 15% of the construction collar. [It is easier to fisht for our position 
when we are unifiec around a single ¢val. Since it is necessary for us to 
Gevelcp ourselves so that we can honestiy ask for more than 15%, it is 
equally important for us to ask for and get the amount of work that we can 


guarantee fulfiliment of. 


WHO TO ORGANIZE: 


a. Plasters : m. Suppliers 

b. Painters 1. «appliance cealers 

c. Dry wall installers 2. Lumber cealees 

cd. Plumbers-Stean fitters 3. Hardware cealers 

e. Electticiaas 3 4. Construction material deslers 

f. Sheet metal workers 

3. Stcne masons n. Skilied tracesuen and technical people 
. Carpenters 1. Architects 


h 
i. Dock builders . Engineers 

j.- Brick masons » Construction superintendent 
k 

1 


2 
3 

. Cement masons 4. Construction manager 
5. Surveyors 
6 
7 


lerk of the works 
Gonstruction consultants 


». Concrete firishers 
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‘HOW TO ORGANIZE 


1. Set up a meeting with contractors 
a. Discuss idea of getting 15% of general contracts where Federal 


monies are involved. 


b. Explain that this is being done all over the country and it is ow 
hope that a national association of Negro contractors can be banded ' 


together. 


c. If the group is interested in this kind of alliance send us: 
l. Names 
2. Addresses 
3. Their individual traces 
4. ntonized or Non-unionized 
5. General contractor or sub-contractor 
6. Lergest job handled 


d. Inform the group that litarature explaining steps to be taken 
inorder to officially organize a chapter will follow. A group may 

be chartered when it has a minimum of ten (10), doesn't matter how 
large or small, contractors who want to beccsae a chapter. Each 
contractor will be tazed $6C.00. When they becone a chapter $35,00 

c£ each of the $66.00 will be used to set up the chapter in its office 
with an organizer. 


July 15, 1966 


Dear Sirs 


Here in the City of Albany, we have a serious problem with Local 190, General 
Contractors and Laborers Union, about fair hiring practices. Now, what I have 
done and several other men is to file charges with the National Labor Relations 
Board and the New York State Commission for Human Rights, also for the past 
two weeks we have been picketing. Additionally we have over four hundred 

s ignatures on this petition (enclosed) in support of our efforts to get the 
Business Agent of Local 190, Charles Mirabile to have a daily sign up sheet 
and hire on a first aqme first served basis. 


Now, knowing you are interested in fair treatment for all ethnic groups I 
ask you for any advice or assistance that you can offer, because this estblish- 
ment that we are opposing is very powerful in this community. 


¥ 


Yours Sincerely and Hopefully, 


a en ee eee ene nee 


‘Laborers’ 


| 
| 
| 
i 


jcharges that Local 190 of the 
|Laborers International Union of 
-|North America, AFL-CIO, and 
“its business agent, Charles Mir- 
‘labile, discriminated by refusing 
‘ito offer him iobs because he is 
‘{not a member of the union and| 
‘“‘for other discriminatory res- 
sons.”’ 


Charged with Bias 


| A Negro worker has filed charges of discrimination by an 
Albany construction unien with the National Labor Relations 
Board and the State Commission for Human Rights. 

In his charge filed with the NLRB, Leon Van Dyke, 32, 


Union 


matter over te the union’s at- 


torney. 
Denies Knowing Complaint 


The union official denied 
knowing Mr. Van Dyke or any- 
thing about the alleged Inci- 
dents. “There is definitely no. 


The charge was angrily re- 
|jected by Mr. Mirabile today, 
iwho called it “totally unfound-| 
ed’’ and saki he had turned the 


os 


| 
| 


| 


; 


; 


field workers. 


| 


the filing of a charge was not 


i 


ew Bete et 


discrimination here,’’ he said. | 


As part of his complaint filed! 
yesterday with the state com- 
mission, Mr. Van Dyke, whe 
lives at 66 Lark Street, says the 
umion discriminated by ‘‘show- 
ing unequal terms, conditions 
and privileges of union member- 
Ship.”’ 


Mr. Van Dyke, who is not a 
mempber of the Laborers Union, 
Said he tried unsuccessfully for 
months to get a job from the 
union by appearing at its head- 
quarters, 890 Third Street, but 
continually was passed over for 
other applicants. | 


Charges Investigated : | 


The local allows nonunion 
men to work on construction 
jobs in the area by issuing -per- 
mits for “‘temporary” work. 


The NLRB is investigating 
the charges and its resident 
manager, John M. Shea Jr., de- 
clined to discuss the case until 
a decision.is reached. He said 
the board’s investigation of the 
construction union might take4 
several weeks to complete. 


At the state ¢ommission, Sal- 
vatore J. Amato, regional direc- 
tor, coniirmed that the charge 
had been filed and said an in- 
vestigation would be made by| 


Mr. Amato pointed out that 


proof that any discrimination 
had taken place and that a 
thorough study would be made 
befere any decitias is reported 
to the commeniesion. 
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Knickerbocker News Photo 


The 
PICKETING A UNION — Leon Van Dyke, at left, of 66 Lark 
Street, pickets headquarters of Local 196 of the Laborers 
Internationa] Union of North America, with members of the 
South End’ Community Action Project today. The group is 
protesting alleged discrimination by the union and its business 
agent in ‘@iembership and hiring practices. 


Laborers Union 
Picketed in Albany 


A Negro laborer and three community workers today 
picketed “the headquarters of Local 190, Laborers International 
Union of Nerth America, AFL-CIO, protesting alleged discrimi- 
natian in its hiring and membership policies. ) 
"Ds daborer, Leon Van Dyke, 66 Lark Street, carried a 
procledming “Mr. Charlie discriminates in hiring prac- 
yd is he weiked in front of the union building at 990 Third 
Street 


| The “Mr. Charlie” mentioned in the sign refers to Charles 


| Mirabile, business representative for the Albany local, whom 
‘| Mr. Van Dyke has aiso charged with discriminatory practices 


in two actions now being investigated by the National Labor 
Relations Board and the State Commission for Human Rights. 
Mr. Mirabile declined to comment on the protest actian 
outside his headquarters today, saying: ‘I have no time to 
discuss it.’ 
Earlier, the union leader has, however, denied that he or 
his union practices discrimination. 
| ing with Mr. Van Dyke were three members of the 
South End Community Action Project, which is supporting 
Mr. Van Dywe's protest, George Bunch, a project supervisor, 
teacribed ‘Mi. Van Dyke’s demonstration as a “demand for 
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Today's activity follows|mont 
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* jee National Labor! 


Street, also ive deen 


Formal charges by one 
laborer, Ison Van Dyke, of 86 


‘hak for daily assignments. 
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workers show up at the union 
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3) WHERgis ; vonstructio:, work 22 tcomine du tue area and persons who have waited 
two to three month: for iol p..ccament nave not been hired tc date. 
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5) WHEREASe Local #190 and Bazic Construction -Ciipany are in oollus 
hiring practicosa,. it, being “logal tor a '¢ Fhe struction Compe ny vO 
Joo site but Basic Construction and other srea contractors will only hire / 
through the Local #190. if 


anes Construction Company and other Conccruction Companies will stata to job 
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nte that tosy cannct hire on the ob Site and can only hirs through 
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”: wom RS Local #190 will dei 


the iweocal. 


@rutely "bump" a laborer who was not placed by 
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EPGREs Since bona fide 24 Sea nave Deen filed with the Natioml laber 
ope Board and the New Yopk Stet. Commission for Human Rights, and there is 
Jegitimate exvemie to express our geri omega other than picketing et 
ptton and Gemeral laborers Union, Locel #190, 890 Third Street, albany, 


+ hed pe Bolfousn the Construction Sitess it is our intention to co just that 
aD the ing people support ve in our efforta, despite the fact that many 
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ROMMIE LOUDD ASSOCIATES 


Your Contact with the New England Negro Market 


33 Bradston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 


June 23, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


I am enclosing a copy of a memorandum put out by Mr. Henry G. Stetler 
regarding Employment Survey of Food Distributors. I believe you should 
find this self-explanatory and if you require further copies please feel 
free to call upon me. 


Cordially, 

¢? L, 5 a/ 
MO V9 eo ‘octole/ 
Rommie L. Loudd ee 


LLL/rec 


P.S. 


This information is strictly confidential, and I would appreciate 
it if you would not reveal the source from which it came. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS « SALES PROMOTION e ADVERTISING 


MEMORANDUM 


Thomas F. Henry 
FROM: Henry G. Stetler . 
RE: Enploynent Survey of Food Distributors 
DATE: December 4, 1964 | aS 


The data for this survey of minority employment practices of food distributors . 
were gathered by Mr. Alvin Robinson, Civil Rights Research Technician in the 
Research Division. Mr. Robinson also processed and analyzed the data. 


in summary, the survey reveals certa:.: weaknesses in the employment of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans: (1) The employment of Negroes and Puerto Ricans is virtually 
non-existent in the Dairy Industry (one percent) in comparison with the non- 
alcoholic beverage industry (11 percent), and the Bakery Industry (8 percent). 


(2) On an area basis, Stamford (11 percent) and New Haven (8 percent) show 
up the best while Waterbury (3 percent) and New Britain (none) show up the worst. 
Hartford, New London, and Bridgeport each had 5 percent. 


(3) Comparatively few Negroes and very few Puerto Ricans were employed at 
white collar jobse 


(4) Dairy firms, which showed the worst record » were also the least coopera- 
tive in furnishing data. Fifty percent of the firms refused to furnish data. 


Food firms selected for this survey are located in Connecticut's principal 
cities and service an area where approximately 85 percent of the Negro and Puerto 
Rican population of the state reside. Companies selected for sampling were in 
the following three categories: bakery, non-alcoholic beverage, and dairy products. 
These firms represent nationally affiliated, independent state-wide, and sone local 


.companies from each principal city. 


Approximately 70 firms were contacted during the survey with 50 reporting 
.Gatae Some of uns zirms who did not respond were: H, P. Hood & Sons; Sealtest; 
Coca Cola plants in East Hartford, Bridgeport and Stamford; Brock-Hall; Maple 
Hill Dairy; United Baking; Canada Dry in Greenwich; Ward Baking in New London; and 
Pepperidge Farn, Inc. in Norwalk. (See Table 6) 

The fifty firms resorting showed-a total work force of 3,974 and of these 219 
or 6 percent were Negro and 52 or 1 percent were Puerto Rican. The distribution 
of Negro workers showed them in every job classification. However the percent of 
white collar workers was very low compared with the large concentration in blue 
collar jobs, The percent of Puerto Ricans in white collar jobs was almost negli-~ 
gible with the bulk of them in blue collar jobs, (See Table 4) 


The percentage of Negro and Puerto Rican workers found among the three cate=- 
gories are as follows: Non-—alcoholic beverages, 11 percent; bakery products, 8 
percent; and dairy products, one percent, Negroes were reported in managerial and 
supervisory jobs in the. baking and non-alcoholic beverage categories but none were 
indicated in the Dairy category, The baking and non-alcoholic concerns reported 
Puer.o Ricans in supervisory capacities but there were none indicated in the dairy 


reports. (See Tables 1,2,3) 


The firms reporting, when grouped by areas, showed the following percentages 
of Negro and Puerto Rican employment: Stamford, 11 percent; New Haven, & wih ig 
Hartford, 5 percent; New London, 5 percent; Bridgeport » > percent; Waterbury, 3 
percent; and New Britain, none. The average for all areas was 7 percent. 


Some of the firms mentioning job openings which they would like to fill with 
Negro or Puerto Rican help are: Continental Baking in bast Hartford and New London, 
route salesmen (New London manager reported the recent hiring of a Puerto Rican 
route salesman); NABISCO in Newington, a route salesman and a female clerk, and 
in West Haven, an office job and a salesman; Seven=Up in Norwalk, a salesman; Coca 
Cola in Waterbury, an office girl and a salesman; Knudsen Brothers, in New Haven, 

a salesman; Brock-Hall in New Haven, a salesman; and Drake Bakers in East Hartford 
indicated a desire to get applications from Negroes or Puerto Ricans. 


Reception by managers and their willingness to discuss aspects of minority 
employment was gencrally good at most of the firms visited, Several said that they 
weren't aware that the Commission on Civil Rights is an official state agency and 
some requested copies of the F,E.P. law. | 


One of the nost common reasons given by managers for not having any Negro or 
Puerto Rican employees was the reluctance on the part of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
to apply at a number of these places, The fear of losing routes or displeasing 
customers was voiced by many as reasons for not employing more route salesnen. 

Some of the comments made by managers were: Negroes seek jobs with very negative 
attitudes, i.e. chips on their shoulders; Negroes seen to be afraid to accept the 
responsibility involved in some jobs; Negroes are not interested in sclling; they 
are unwilling to take the training required for doing the job efficiently and get—. 
ting a promotions Negroes seem to do better in production jobs; to run a successful 
business you can't put your heart where your head should be; we have never given any 
serious thought to hiring Negroes or Puerto Ricans; Negroes have the worst absentee— 
ism records of any workers; they are irresponsible and never seen to acquire a sense 
of obligation towards their jobs; we are about two years away from putting on full 
tine Negro salesmen; and they complain too mich, The concensus of opinion seemed 
to be that selling is a business for which Negroes do not have the, background and 
confidence to succeed at. Most managers expressed the belief that in tho next few 
_ years Negroes will becone qualified fox jobs which they don't fit into too well now. 
All scemed concerned about any unfavorable —- which could arise fron oa 
questioning their hiring practices, 


A summary of the qualifications listed for salesnen ‘naan the following: 
 @ Age ~ over 21 and not over 40-—-prefer ages between 25-35. | 


be Physical condition — in good health, able to lift and carry heavy crates 
and to endure long hours » 


Ce Education — high school equivalent, aptitude for basic —- and 
legible hand writing for receipts. : 


ds. Skills - ability to handle and control trucks. 


€. Personality -— able to meet people and to deal cffoctively. with customers, 
good self control and honesty. 


Special skills - should have sone aptitude for salesmanship and show 
initiative. 


g. Other considerations — work history, driving record, fanily status, credit 
references, personal references, and police record. 


he. Special requirements — bondable, union nenbership, ability to get up in the . 
morning and to maintain minirmm absentccisn. 


This study indicates that furthor surveys of this nature should be undertaken 
to show the trends of minority employment in various industries, and to assess 
employers hiring practices in order to impress upon then tho fact that the Vormise ion 
is concerned about their compliance with the Connecticut. Bs Boks , Lawes 


TABLE 1 


NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYERS OF BAKERY PRODUCT . 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CONNECTICUT CITIES, 1964 


Total | Negro & Puerto Rican 


Firm and Location - Enplovees | Erployees 
| ) | Number Percent 
Arnolds : | | 
Greenwich © : TWhh sts) 12 
Continental: 3 
Bridgeport 330 10 8 
East Hartford and New London 118 ee 4 3 
New Haven | 222 LL 20 
470 58 12 
General Baking: 
Hartford and Waterbury 188 3 2 
Norwich 37 None 0 
R25 a 1 
National Biscuits » 
Newington BBY None 0 
West Haven | 38 None 0 
55 None 0 ; 
Ward Foods, Inc.: 
East Hartford 39 None 0 
Orange |. 32 None. O 
td None 0 
Independent Firns : 
Drake Bakeries 
East Hartford Ll None 0 
Harvest Baking, Inc. ) 
Bristol: . Le None ) 
Raymond Baking | 
Waterbury 186 2 y 
Werdling Bakery | 
Bridgeport : TL 2 2 
285 4, z 


All 1,850 153 8 


TABLE 2 


NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYEES OF NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CONNECTICUL CITIES, 1964 


Firm and Location 


Canada Dry: 
Meriden 
Milford 
New London 
Stanford | 
Wethersfield 


Coca Cola: 

| Middletown 
New Haven 
New London 
Waterbury 


Cott: 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Norwalk 


Diamond Ginger Ales 
Waterbury 


Pepsi-Cola: 
Bristol 
Fairfield 
Harden . 
New London 
Windsor 


Seven-Unp: 
South Norwalk 
Wethersfield 


Indenendent Firms : 
Hartford Area: 


Gra-Rock Ginger Ale 
Hartford Club 


Polar Ginger Ale 


Total 
Ernployees 


15 
23 
ee hy 
25 


Negro & Puerto Rican 
Employees 


Nurnber Percent 


None 
None 


3 


TABLE 3 


NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYERS OF DAIRY PRODUCT 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CONNECTICUT CITIES, 1964 


Total Negro & Puerto Rican 


Firm and Location = Employees Enployees 
. Number Percent 
Bordens : : : | 
Bridgeport | 299 4 1 
Hartford 32 None CO. 
New Haven SL None 0 
Stanford Tl None | 0 
462 4, L 
Sealtest: | 
Bridgeport aa None O 
Independent Companies: 
Bayers Milk : 
Hartford 10 2 20 
Knudsen Brothers 
New Haven 191 None 0 
Lincoln Dairy 
Hartford 187 7 | 3 
Mohawk Farms ‘ 
Newington 16 None 0 
Petersen, A. Ce 
Hartford - 207 None ' 0 
‘Guida-Siebert | 
New Britain 72 None | 0 
683 9 1 


All: 1,158 13 1 


TABLE 4 


OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS OF NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS 
EMPLOYED BY BAKERY, BEVERAGE, aND DAIRY DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CONNECTICUT CITIES, 1964 


Total Negro. . | Puerto Rican 
Occupation Eriployees Eriployees Enployees 
Noe 3 No. hp 
White Collar 
Professional,Managerial 
and Supervisory D217 8 3 1 r 
Clerical 383 12 3 - ~ 
Salesnen: ae 1,216 ES See 2 2 
House~to-—House | AS - ~ ~ a 
Route 908 13 3 "ee * 
Other | 187 6 i — - 
Blue Collars 
Skilled 353 7. S 13 . 
Serni-Skilled 946 5 he ff Le gk ge 
Unskilled 549 Bm 8 es 3 
i 


Total 3,974 25 «86 52 


Area 


Stanford 
New Haven 
. Hartford 
New. London 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury — 


New Britain 


TABLE 5 


NEGRO AND PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYEES OF BAKERY, BEVERAGE, 


AND DAIRY PRODUCT DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CONNECTICUT CITIES, BY AREAS, 1964 — 


Total Negro Puerto Rican 


Employees Enployees — Enployees 

: if Ee - 
936 100 10 6 1 
746° a 6. as 2 

1,08. *. 47 4 9 1 
126 6 ee 1 
600 9 4 12 2 
346 6 2 5 1 
139 | - . = - - 


Total 3,974, — 52 1 


TABLE 6 


RESPONSE OF FOOD DISTRIBUTORS TO CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION'S REQUEST FOR EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Nane of Firm 


Arnold Bakers 
Continental Bakers 
General Baking 
National Biscuit 
Ward Foods, ince 
Independent Firms 


Canada Dry 

Coca Cola 

Cott 

Diamond Ginger Ale 
Pepsi Cola 
seven-Up 
independent Firns 


Bordens 

Hoods 

Sealtest 
independent Firms 


_* Not complying were: 


ON NEGROBS AND PUERTO RICANS, 1964 


A. BAKING FIRMS 


Total Contacted Responding: wee 
:, Number Percent 


100 | 
- 100 
100 
100 
LOO 
67 


89 


Jom owen 
[po wwre 


}~ 
OO 

I~ 
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B,. BEVERAGE FIRMS 


eusne ss 
Hows PRR 


tw 
©. 


C. DAIRY FIRMS” 


Hoods, Sealtest, Brock—Hall, Maple Hill and Beachmont Dairy. 


Mr. HYerbert Callender 
Director Of Org nization 
Congress 
o6& Park Row 

New York, New York 


In recard to our convers:tion of July 15, 196¢ 
employment at National Dairies Procucts Corpora- 
Work, New “ork of which I 

in 


cernin: 
tion, <6 
larry. Pr 
mind th 


Ws 
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am Friting 
one of first Nep 
-Salesman 
in mind: that "Core™ wag 
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its current vrorress. 
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Of Racial Equality 


Macéison Avenue, lew 
"ormally employed; 
you. 


Ee 


fair 
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the ato -ementione: 
res tec 
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ke Ob 


P.O. Box 456 
July 14, 1966 


CoOn-= 


Lt is with this 


in thie az 
“AAAK o | 
Comoany, ane 


in the ~evelopement 


pacity, i. find no 
.ens to enlishten yvouon 


my embloyment it apveared as 
ut, when they decided 


to Ciscontinue the “Home Deliver Service,” they also 
Q@ppearently ceciced to not incluc i 


. r —~ ? ~ ° pes 
Delive V ITO; od amMe 
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in diré#cs 


ith |! -beir the «icerior 
1965-¢6, they mde no arra 
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thinking: Dutit -¢e 


emeinine (Negroes } 
=jther of us 
to become «& 


hearine 


Perhaps their argument is that we did not have 
seniority. low could we, when they cidn't have 
us within their employ prior’ 


Thanking you in advance for your consice:4a.ion 
eard,to the above matter, I remain, 


Varry Kees Py 
Le 


P.S. As of now I am still a payed uv member of Local #607 
(Frotherhood Of Teamsters) the union uncer which these 


men are employed. 


Ps ane t-9* ° “* leat ee ee 


Post Offfee Box4 3 


Sheraton Hotel Project 


Northeast Regional Office 


20 October 1964 
Binghampton N.Y. No Negroes in categories cther than menial. 


None in surervisory, management or waiting. 


i a ere 


GREATER BOSTON CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY CORE SPONSORS 
Kenneth D. Benne John C. Cort Lovis M. Lyons Olivia Pearl Stokes 


373 BLUE HILL AVENUE, ROXBURY, MASSACH : 
ee Julius Bernstein Lawrence H. Fuchs Robert E. Segal Howard Thurman 


2L October 1964 


C 
sail °° 


Mr. Louis Smith 

New England Regional Director 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


- Dear: Mr. Smiths: 


Listed below is a breakdown of the observation we did 

on the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. We did just one since we 
subsequently found out that there was no imminent plan 

of action contrary to reports. I forward the information 
to you in case you would want it for future planning. 


Observation Report - Sheraton Plaza Hotel - 13 October 
9:30-10:15 AM. No Negroes in any capacity observed. 
Breakdown on whites is as follows: 


lL doorman outside 
main Lobby 
Ll woman in cloakroom 
9 men and women as cashiers, bellboys 
3 blue collar men walked through 
: 2 elevator operators. 
; Minute Chef (lunch counter 
: 4 men and women 
‘ Town Hall Grill (fancy restaurant downstairs) 
1 busboy 
6 waitresses 
2 hostesses 
Barbar shop 
6 barbers 
Ll manicurist 


O6n 12 November 1953, we also ran an observation on the 
Sheraton Plaza which produced substantially the same re- 
Sults. 


Let us know when we can do something further. 


en 
An Heinemann, Sec. Employ. Com. 
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R. I. CORE 

71 Pleasant Street 
Providence, R. I. 02906 
October 27, 1964 


Mr. Louis S. Smith 

Regional Director 

CORE Northeast Regional Office 
48 West 125th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10027 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Please excuse our delay in answering the inquiry about 

the local operation of the Sheraton Hotel and Motor 

Inns Chain. The total number of Negroes employed in 

the six categories mentioned on your circular adds up 

to zero with respect to the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel 

in Providence. The total number of Negroes employed 
includes one pastry chef, one steward, and seven unskilled 
personnel. 


A second matter relating to employment is the Trailways 
Bus Lines negotiations, which however does not directly 
affect us since Trailways does not have a local operation. 
If there is any assistance which we could give anyway, 
please let us know. 


We are attempting to get our local lines of communication 
to function more smoothly so as to avoid delays such 

as that in the case of the Sheraton-Biltmore information 
given above. We are operating with limited funds and 

no full-time worker, so perhaps you can understané@ our 
inclination to be inefficient. 


Sincerely yours, 


BM Crraog wr 


William Crossgrove 
Chairman 


Pittsburgh Congree of 


Racial Equality 
2831 Centre Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 19 
October 31, 1964. 


Louis 5S. Smith, Regional Director 
Core Northeast Regional Office 


48 West 125th Street 
New York, New Mork 


Dear Lou Smith: 


Our investigations show that their is discrimination in the 


Penn=Sheraton Hotels 


in 


Following Information: 


1. Number 
. Number 


- Number 


2 
3 
4, Number 
5. Number 
6 


- Number 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


our community. 


Necross emplyed as waiters. (None) 
Negros as waitresses. (None) 
Negro Bellboys. (1) 
Negro bartenders. (0) 
Cashier (1) | 
Negro desk clerks. (1)--Reserygtiom clerk (1) 


Negro employed in the skilled main- 


tenance field (Engineers— (0) Electricians-—(0).) 


0 
7. Number of Neggaemployed in the clerical field. 


There are all under Union policy. But the Up grading is fair. 


There are also, Three negro elevator girls and one negro man, 


YOURS IN FREEDOM 


Barbara J. Williams | 
secretary, Pittsburgh core 
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The Baltimore Chapter of 


CORE 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


A local Committee affiliated with a national organization working to abolish racial discrimination by direct, non-violent methods. 


2316 W. NORTH AVENUE BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND 669-6034 — LA 3-7779 


November 1, 1964 


NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


James Baldwin 


Roger N. Baldwin on pr Northeast Regional Office 


Algernon D. Black 


Allan Knight ro West ia th street 
Herold GitbossNew York, New York 10027 
Martin Luther King ATTN: Mr. Louis Se Smith 
Will Maslow 
A. J. MusteDear Mr. Smith: 
° gp oa st e 7 
Asus Mi Wins Baltimore CORE reports the following information on 


Lillian SmithempLoyment at the Sheraton Baltimore Inn: 


Howard Thurman 


Cialis & Wimanien Number of Negroes employed as waiters or @) 
waitresses 

BALTIMORE HONORARY 

psa seine Number of Negro bellboys 0 
Una Corbett 

on omaier 7. Dison Number of Negro bartenders 0 
r. Jerome D. Frank 

Dr ot W. Calin Number of Negro desk clerks 8) 
ilathea Ha 

aay Rae A. kav Number of Negroes employed in the skilled 0 

Frances dae ce maintenance field (Engineers, electri cians) 

Howard H. Murphy 

Dr. Sonia F. Osler Number of Negroes employed in the clerical 0 


Ida Kemp Passano field 


Caroline R. Ramsay 
Joseph Sheehan 


Judge Robert A. Watt , ) 
v us aes oo Number of busboys y) 


James Farmer Sincerely yours, 


LL. Bi-Lo 


ohn R. Burleigh, II | 
Employment Chairman 


X NEGRO BANQUETS AT JIM CROW HIRING HOTELS 


A. As the result of the House Labor and Education Sub-committee's hearings on 
October 22, 1964 in regard to job discrimination in the New York hotel indus- 
try, the New York Courier of November 10, 1962 carried a blistering editorial 
condemning New York hotel job discrimination and advised the New York Negro 
population to especially boycott the banquet rooms of New York hotels until 
they instituted a better job hiring policy toward Negroes. 


The editorial further commented on the low wage scales received by Negroes in 
the New York hotel industry. 3 


Further, in regard to the aforementioned boycotting the editorial stressed the 
competition between hotels and the fact that the loss of two or three Large 
Negro conventions could spell the difference between operating in the black 


and operating in the red. 


The editorial also stressed the token menial jobs accorded to Negroes and 
specifically named the Waldorf-Astoria, the Summit, the Commodore, the Americana, 
and the Park Lane as examples of hotels that deny Negroes higher paying. job 


opportunities, 


Concluding, the editorial states that the simple economics is for the arrange- 
ment committees to vehemently protest to the hotel managements involved and 
to withhold their business until their unfair hiring practices are arrested. 


Instead of heeding the advice of the New York Courier, the Negro organizations 
seemed hell bent on creating new records in the carrying of their banquet 
functions to the Jim Crow-hiring New York hotels. Negro social affairs, such 
as church luncheons, gala balls, cotillions, testimonial banquets, fashion 
shows, cocktail parties and even civil rights fund raising and planning 
affairs dominated the ballrooms and banquet rooms of the Jim Crow-hiring New 
York hotels during the 1962-1963 season. 


The New York Courier and the Amsterdam News listed the following Negro organ- 
izations that held affairs in the downtown hotels’ banquet rooms for the week 
of October 3, 1964 to October 10, 1964 (outside of the one convention this is 
the typical weekly amount of Negro affairs held in downtown hotels): 


Organization Hotel 


National Association of Negro Women's Statler-Hilton 
Business and Professional Clubs (convention) 

Fashion Show, NAACP, New York Branch Hotel Americana 
Knickerbocker Business and Professional _. Waldorf-Astoria 
‘Women's Society (roof) 

Delta Sigma Theta Playboy Club 
Continental Society "Bums Ball" | Concourse=-Plaza Hotel 
Northside Center | New York Hilton 

The Guardians of N.Y.C. Police Dept. Riverside-Plaza Hotel 
Waltan School Hotel St. George 
"Salute to Women" Luncheon New York Hilton 
Minisink Women's Association New York Hilton 


Ow MOoN AU LS Uo PDO 
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11. Bob Watson's Birthday Party Hotel Lexington 

12. Cornwall College Alumnae Hotel Astor 

13. Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant Lawyer's Assn. Hotel American 

14. The Caribbean Industrial Club Hotel Riverside Plaza 
15. Ophelia Devore School of Charm Hotel Diplomat 

16. Ebony Magazine Fashion Show Hotel Americana 


C. Translating the above affairs (excluding the convention) into dollars and 
cents and using very conservative figures, we get the following: 
. , 
1. Banquets, -dances, etc. . 


Number of affairs © 14 ; 
*Estimated attendance - 8,000 
Estimated cost per person - $4.00 


Hotels' revenue for 14 affairs - $32,000 
*The Ebony Magazine drew 3,200 persons alone 


2. Conventions: 


Number of conventions - 1 | 
Number of delegates . - 1,000 
Duration of stay - 5 days 
Estimated bill - $150,000 


3. Total Revenues: 


Revenue for 14 banquets - $32,000 
Revenue for convention -_150,000 
Total -$182 ,000 


4. Conclusions: 


The Negro organizations spent an estimated $182,000 for the week of 
October 3, 1964 to October 10, 1964 in the downtown New York hotels. 
While the convention expenditures are not a weekly occurrence, the banquet 


expenditures are the average weekly expenditures, 
D. Quoting from Jet Magazine of September 29, 1963 we find the following: 


"The bill for the 2,000 delegates attending the Delta Sigma Theta Soroity's 
Golden Anniversary Convention at the Hotel Americana came to an estimated 
$700,000 (this does not include drinks at the hotel's bars and snacks at the > 
hotel's coffee shop). The sorors took over the entire hotel for their 


convention," 


During the course of any year the Americana is the recipient of much Negro 
banquet business, despite the fact that the National Office of CORE, as well 
as the Employment Committee of the New York Chapter of CORE, found the hiring 
practices of the Americana so reeking with discrimination that direct action 


was imposed on the Americana in February of 1963, 


3. 


Some typical Harlem reactions of the Delta Sigma Theta's spending of $700,000 
in the Jim Crow-hiring Americana were as follows-- 


1. "The chicks on the arrangements ‘committee of the Delta Sigma Theta should 
take off their wigs and give their brains a chance to get some air." 


| 
2. “If the Delta Sigma Theta had of taken that $700,000 and bought some Hotel 
Americana stocks, Negroes could dictate the job hiring policies of the 
Americana without resorting to picketing, sit-ins, etc." 


At a street corner rally on 125th Street and Seventh Avenue on March 22, 1963, 
Adam Powell told the audience that if Negroes withheld their banquet business 
from the Waldorf-Astoria and the Americana, said hotels would go bankrupt 

(see "Muhammed eT, of March, 1963). Our only comment on the above state- 
ment is one of extension and not difference: Adam should have also included 
other hotels, such as the New York Hilton, Astor, Commodore, Sheraton-Atlantic, 


Park Sheraton, Statler-Hilton, and St. George. 


Rg gy 


VIII THE HOTEL PIERRE 


Ae 


booked. for months shied. = 


The Hotel Pierre (located at Sixty-first Street and Fifth Avenue) is widely 3 
known as one of swank and exclusive hotels in the world, | 


Its owner is J. Paul Getty, reputed to be one of the world's richest men. 

The Getty Oil Company, which Mr. Getty owns, controls 2,500 sqare miles of 

oil rich land in Saudi Arabia. So fruitful are these holdings that in 1932 

the Getty Oil Company's stock sold for $3.00 per share and after years of 
draining the oil from black Africa, the stock now sells for $152.00 per share. 
Mr. Getty, with enormous profits accrued from the riches of Africa, buys highly 
profitable establishments, such as the Hotel Pierre, and then refuses to give 
decent employment opportunities to peoples of African descent, | 


The Pierre employs approximately 600 employees. Of this number, about 10 to 
15 are Negros, hired in capacities such as chambermaids, dishwashers, housemen, 
black elevator operators, etc. The Pierre employs no Negro white collar 
workers, no high income tipping employees, such as bellmen, waiters, etc. 


The banquet waiter's jobs at the Pierre are a highly remunerative deal. This 
type of job category gives one an annual income of $7,000.00 to $10,000.00 

for a nine-month season. For 12 years (1950-1962) the Pierre employed, as a 
token gesture, one Negro banquet waiter. This waiter met with an unfortunate 
accident in February, 1962 and as a consequence he departed from this earth's 
plane. The Pierre, even in this token Negro job, has refused and even resisted 
replacing him with another Negro. In 1962, a Negro waiter (member of New York 
CORE) filed charges of discrimination against the Hotel Pierre with the inept 
and decrepit New York State Commission of Human Rights. As usual in their 
whitewash manner, the SCHR foung the Hotel Pierre not guilty. The SCHR's 
investigation showed that two Hotel Pierre white room service waiters were on 
a waiting list for two years (1960-1962) trying to get into the Pierre's 
banquet department. Because of this the SCHR ruled that they had seniority 
rights to openings over anyone else and were entitled to fill the void created 
by the Negro waiter's death. Our investigation showed that from 1960-1962 
four outside white waiters were added to the Pierre's banquet department 
waiter's list. Why weren't these so-called seniority waiters hired in this 
so-called waiting period as these openings occurred? We maintain that this 
seniority -and waiting list defense on the part of the Hotel Pierre was just 

a gimmick to hide their bold and blatant discriminatory hiring policies (for . 
full details see House Labor and Education Sub-committee hearings of October 
22, 1962 on job discrimination against Negros and Puerto Ricans in the New 
York Hotel industry). And, finally, in the bargaining agent contract between 
management and labor in the New York hotel industry there is no provision for 
seniority rights except in one rare instance. 


There should be no doubt that the Hotel Pierre is guilty of job discrimination; 
but it is also a matter of public record that the Hotel Pierre is guilty of 
withholding its facilities in a discriminatory manner from Negros. 


‘ On or about May, 1951, Mrs. Mollie Moon, a high level staff member of the 


national office of the Urban League, contact, the then banquet manager of the 
Hotel Pierre (a Mr. Willy) to book a fund raising affair for the Urban League 
on July 20, 1951. Mr. Willy informed Mrs. Moon that the roof garden was 
available for said date and that she should come to his office as soon as 
possible to sign the necessary contracts. Mrs. Moon is a Negro. Confronting 
Mr. Willy in his office, Mrs. Moon was told that "a terrible mistake was made-- 
the roof garden. and, in fact, all the banquet rooms in the Hotel Pierre were | 


oe €; 


Next a white woman (Mrs. Jesse Filliman, friend of Mrs. Moon) was sent to the 
Pierre to try and secure aforementioned date. Mr. Willy informed Mrs, Filliman 
that he would be most happy to give her said date and that she should sign 

the contracts immediately. When told that the sponsoring organization would 

be the Urban League, Mr. Willy asked if Negros would be present at the affair. 
Mrs. Filliman's answer was an emphatic "yes."' Mr. Willy's follow-up was that 
"the Pierre was a decent place and that the presence of Negros would give it 

a smelly character." The deal was killed. Mr. Algernon Black, Ethical Culture 
Society head, was next sent to the Pierre to inquire about said date. He 
received identical treatment. Mr. Black's comment: "the character of tle Hotel 
Pierre is very much odious, without the presence of Negros." In court Mrs. 
Moon was awarded $2,000.00 damages which was donated to the Urban League. 

The hotel's defense was that it practiced no discrimination and that said 

July 20, 1951 date was not. available because carpenters.would be busy on the Roof 
Garden giving it a "face lifting job." A newspaper clipping was then produced © 
by Mrs. Moon stating that a social function was held in the Roof Garden of 

the Hotel Pierre on July 20, 1951 (for fuller details see the New York Age of 


September 29, 1951). 


Congressman Adam Clayton Powell has often made the remark in his speech making 
activities that crime in Harlem (muggings, apartment house burglarizing, number 
playing, etc.) is small time in comparison to the big time crime that takes 
place downtown (the embezzlements and swindles of Wall Street, noxious political 
deals in smoke filled rooms, the high priced Park Avenue call girl racket, the 
garment center racketeering, the waterfront loan shark rackets, the big money > 
poker and crap games in the suites of the better or not-so-better hotels, and 


others.too numerous to mention), 


According to David Mahoney, then Assistant District Attorney of New York 
County, a certain gambling group was renting suites in the better hotels of 
the New York City area to steer suckers and eventually fleece them by means 

of crooked dice manipulations. Many of the members of said gambling group 
were characters with known unsavory reputations. Despite this, the group had 
no trouble renting accommodations and no hotel was worried that such personages 
would affect the decency of their establishment or in any way give them a 
"smelly character.''’ This concept was completely shared by the erstwhile house 


of decency, the Hotel Pierre. 


On June 5, 1961 this group rented a suite in the Hotel Pierre and utilized 

the services of one Bert Lee, Jr. (a one time sports announcer) to steer suckers 
for their trouncings. Mr. Lee steered one Michael Riordan, a securities dealer, 
to the suite and inside of 15 minutes said Riordan sustained losses of $21,000, 
Riordan paid off by check and then the next day stopped payment of said check, 
Riordan, for many weeks, was threatened with beatings and even loss of life. 

by the gang if payment was not readily forthcoming. Riordan finally complained 
to the police, and on July 8, 1961 the gang was arrested and charged:with 

grand larceny, attempted extortion, and conspiracy. (See Herald Tribune of 
July 9, 1961 for fuller details.) 


This Hotel Pierre situation is most ironical. One one hand we have its owner, 
J. Paul Getty (see biography, Time Magazine, February 24, 1958) utilizing the 
labors and riches of black Africa to get capital to create his American 
enterprises such as the Hotel Pierre and at the same time refusing decent 
economic opportunities to the black people of the United States, who have 
close historical ancestral heritages to black Africa. 


On still another hand corrupted unsavory gangsters can readily obtain their 
public accommodations while respectable Negros can't. 


Finally, Mr. Willy and his also guilty assistant, one John Rama: (both are 
immigrants to the United States) would not be at all able to share in the 
prosperity that is’ accorded them by virtue of their being in the United States 
if it were not for the historical laborious efforts of the black slaves, 
especially at the early stages of their country's development. 


When the economy of this country was an agrarian one, it was the Negro'’s labor 
that made it possible for the United States to evolve into the industrial 
revolution and subsequently develop into the great industrial giant that it is. 


When the chief product of this agrarian economy was cotton; it. was the Negro 
that: 


Tilled the soil-- 

Planted the seed-= 
Picked the cotton=-- 
Bailed the cotton-- 


and oftentimes broke his back carrying the bails of cotton. 


And with all of this, the greatest swindle in histary was = place: the 
Negro, being a slave, was never paid for his efforts. 


NOTE: The writer is a first generation American, so, therefore; these remarks 
concerning immigrants should be examined for their objectivity and not for 
their subjectivity. 


IX ILLEGAL ALIENS 


A. On or about March, 1963, at a banquet in a leading and well known New York 
hotel, the following dialogue took place between two steady banquet waiters 
of said hotel: 


Waiter A: "I came in the United States through Trieste; had some papers fixed 
up, but I lost them." 


Waiter B: “How are you going to get new ones in case you need them?" 


Waiter As "I'll get them; this country's so crooked you gan buy out anyone 
and get what you want. That even goes for the President," 


Waiter B: My papers aren't right; they need fixing up also. Can you do 
anything for me?" | | 


Waiter A: "I don't guarantee anything, but I'll try." 


B, The New York Times of May 27, 1962 in a news article relates how the Ministry 
of Merchant Marine of a certain European nation was forced to issue a decree 
to curb the alarming increase in desertions by seamen employed in the merchant 
marine of said nation and also of ships flying the flags of said nation. The 
article went on to state that most of the desertions took place in United 
States ports. It is open gossip in the trade that the hotels and restaurants 
in New York City are overstocked, especially with waiters, whose immigration 
status is very much in suspicion. It is further open gossip tkat certain New 

York hotels* banquet departments could stand some fumigating by the Immigration 

Departne nt. 


While these illegal aliens are comfortably ensconced in jobs in the New York 
hotels earning lush salaries, the Negros of the black ghettos are consigned 
to a miserable life of exploited underemployment in the fom of pushing the 
"Dubinsky's Rickshaws" in the garment center, washing dishes, mopping floors, 
scrubbing pots and pans, cleaning toilets, shining shoes and other low paid 
menialities,. 


There has been much resistance to "preferential treatment" in regard to job 
opportunities for Negros, but “preferential treatment" for illegal aliens 
seems most in order without irking anyone's feelings. 


C. We who are compiling this memorandum are tex payers (like everyone else) and 
have no intentions of doing the job of the United States Immigration Depart- 
‘ment, for whom a large share of our tex dollars is allocated for them to do 
a competent job. However, we are suggesting to them areas that could require 
immediate attention without specifically mentioning names or place. (A copy 
of this memorandum upon its completion will be sent to the United States 
Immigration Service.) 
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CORE Chapters in Syracus , Albany, Boston, Providence, Binghamton 


Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, tlashington, Pittsburg, Niagara 
Fells. 


SUBJECT 


Sheraton Hotel and Motor Lodge Chain. 


*URGENT *URGENT *URGENT *URGENT *URGENT 


Our investigations show thet the Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns chain has 
established itself in your conmunity. Pursuent to initiating a Regional 
project on a Chapter co-operative basis, to eliminate ell vestiges of dis-’ 
crimination on employment at this chain, please secure for this office the 


following information. 


1. Number of Negros employed as waiters or waitresses. 
2. WNuuber of Negro Bellboys 

3. Number of Negro bartenders 

i}. Mwaber of Negro desk clerks 


5. Number of Negro employed in the skilled maintenance ficld 
(Engineers, Electricians etc.) 


6. Number of Negro employed in the clerical ficld 


Please give this top priority, ‘le need this information in this office in a 


matter of days. 


Yours in Freedoni 


Louis S. Smith 
Regional Director 


. FACT SHEET : AT eS 2 ere 


I DESCRIPTION OF THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


New York is one of the greatest convention cities in the world. In a normal year 
an average of 700 conventions. take place in New York. According to the Hotel 
Association in New York City, there are 1,029 conventions booked for the World's 
Fair season from 1964-1965. These conventions are greatly responsible for the 
economic well-being of New York City. The restaurant business and theater trade, 
as well as the department stores, are nourished economically by their presence 
(see Sunday Times of October 4, 1964). In New York City there are approximately 
400 hotels. There are 177 or more hotels under the union contract of the Hotel 
Association of New York City. In New York County there are 1,000 restaurants 
under the union contract of Local 1, Local 15, and Local 89, unions having 
jurisdiction in the restaurant industry. In the hotel industry there are now 
approximately 40,000 persons employed under union contract, with another 20,000 
for the restaurants in New York County. Counting all the hotels and motels in 
New York City (approximately 400), all the restaurants (approximately 5,000), all 
the other food places, such as cafeterias, lunch counters, etc., one can easily 
say that the food and hotel business (for hiring purposes) is the number one 
industry in New York City. "David Siegal, President of the Dining Room Employees - 
Union, Local 1, estimated the shortage of skilled help in restaurants, hotels, 
and motels more than 2,000, including chefs, bakers, and waiters."" (New York 


- Times - July 19, 1964) 


In spite of this prosperous and glamorous picture that one gets of the hotel and 
restaurant industry, there is another side in regard to exploitation, discrimina=- 
tion, and underemployment of minorities, . eegepmemained against Negros, Puerto 


Ricans, and Jews. 
II DISCRIMINATION SPECIFICS 


According to a recent survey (April, 1964) initiated by the Hotel Association of 
New York City and the Hotel Trades Council, many glaring defects were revealed in 
regard to discrimination in hiring practices and underemployment from a minority 
standpoint. (see Enclosure 1.) ) | 


A. This survey showed that 77% of the listed Negros in the hotel industry were 
employed in menial jobs, with the majority of the jobs earning less than $60.00 
for a 40-hour week (see latest contract in regard to chamber maids' pay scale). 


B. This survey showed that Negros held nine-tenths of one per cent of jobs in 
the hotel industry in the white collar category, such jobs being typists, 
room clerks, secretaries, ettc. This still is not a true and accurate picture, 
because most of the Negro white collar workers were surveyed, while a Large 
amount of the white white collar workers were not. In the tipping jobs the 
survey showed that Negros were enployed in 8% of the tipping jobs, such tipping 
jobs being waiters, waitresses, bar tenders, banquet waiters, bellmen, doormen, 
etc. This still presents an illusory percentage, again whether advertently 
or inadvertently; most of the Negros in these job classifications were counted, 
while a large percentage of the whites were not. In regard to the Negro 
bellmen, the ones who were counted work in the low tipping side street hotels, 
and not in the leading first class hotels, where there is a closed door against 
Negro bellmen being employed (see Jack Johnson's testimony before House Labor 
and Education Subcommittee:.-hearing on October 22, 1962 in regard to discrim- 
ination in New York industries). | 
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Skilled cooks. The survey showed that Negros have 4% of the skilled cooks’ 
jobs, skilled cooks being master bakers, chefs, sauciers, gardemangers, etc. 
Again, while most of the Negro skilled cooks were listed, hundreds of white 
skilled cooks were not, and an illusory percentage was presented. 


In the survey 5% of the craft and maintenance workers were listed--carpenters, 
electricians, engineers, painters, plasterers, plumbers, etc. Again, many 
white workers were not listed, while most Negros were. 


In the apprentice category (apprentice cooks, bus boys, and bar boys) 2% of 
these categories were Negros, No Negros were listed as apprentice cooks. It 
is common knowledge that European youths are constantly being brought to the 
United States to be apprenticed in the kitchens of the New York City hotels. 
While the Negro youths of the Negro ghettos (Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, etc.) 
are overwhelmingly unemployed, the New York hotel industry constantly and 
consistently maintains a closed door policy against black youth being assimi- 
lated in the New York hotel industry. The tenability of this indictment is — 


most remote, 


In 1965, the city of New York at the cost of $9,000,000 will begin work on 
erecting a new high school devoted to the study of the catering and culinary 
arts. Without a doubt, most of the students will be Negros and Puerto Ricans. 
Unless minority opportunities are increased in the culinary sections of New 
York hotels, the taxpayers will be taxed plenty to develop high class “Chock 
Full of Nuts" counterboys and hamburger stand cooks. 


Conclusions: This survey was a voluntary one on the part of the employees 
who wanted to be surveyed. It was created by the hotel industry to find areas 
of job inequities inflicted upon minorities (especially Negros and Puerto 
Ricans), and to find remedies to correct any apparent abuses. Actually, the 
hotel industry was forced to do something because of the constant exposure of 
this situation and the direct action activities on the part of CORE in order 
to force a better job picture situation in the New York hotel industry. A 
great effort was apparently made to list most Negros in the industry, while 
an overwhelming amount of whites were not listed, thus giving a false and 
misleading percentage ratio. For instance, the New York hotel industry hires 
right now 40-45,000 people in its hotels and motels, with about 5,500 Negros 
in its figures. The survey showed 13,000 people employed in the industry, 
5,000 of these being Negros, giving the Negro a percentage figure of 20.72% 


‘Actually, the Negro percentage figure according to 5,000 over 40,000 would be 


about 124%. An example to bear out this premise woulll be as follows: 


Waldorf-Astoria: 


Emp loyees 2,500 (see "The New York Hotel Industry" by Morris Horowitz, p. 42.) 


Puerto Ricans 528* 
Negros 125* 


The menial workers at the time that this survey was taken (April, 1964) earned 
less than $60.00 for a 40-hour week, Our contention is that the hotel industry 
of New York not only practices job discrimination but also economic exploita- 


‘tion (see Sunday News of December 28, 1962 on the McGuire report to the AFL-CIO 


Executive Council). 


These figures are the results of an investigation by the New York State 


Commision of Human Rights in 1962. 
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H, According to this survey, 77% of the Negros working in the New York hotel 
industry work in jobs of a menial standing. The Negro menial job category 
breakdown is as follows: 

t 


Maids 2,915 
Housemen 465 
' Cleaners 101 ; 
co. - Dishwashers 58 
Barboys | 4 af 
Busboys 21 <4 
Porters ’ ate ; 
' Pot washers’. re | f 
_K,tchemen 12 i 
, Pantry 38 
’ Laundry 50 i 
‘Linen | 37 
Lobby porter 10. 
Yard men | 6 
Garbage 2 
Laborer Se 
Handymen 4 
Pantrymen 38 
Silver polishers --.. --. - 4 
Vacuum men : 8 
Polishers 8 
Baggage porters 2 
Lobby porters 10 
Utility men 7 
Carpet men 3 
Wall washers 9 


Total Negro menial jobs 3,864 


Total amount of Negros surveyed: 4,905 
*Total amount of Negro menial jobs: 3,864 
Total menial job percentage: 777 


III MEMORANDUM TO STATE COMMISSION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
A. From Newsletter of September, 1963 of the New York Chapter of CORE: 
COMPLAINT CHARGES WIDESPREAD DISCRIMINATION IN HOTEL INDUSTRY 


New York CORE has filed a complaint with the State Commission on Discrimination, 
charging widespread discrimination against Negros in the New York hotel 
industry, the third largest industry in the city. At the urging of CORE, 
George Fowler, Chairman of the Commission, is about to initiate public hearings 


to air these charges. 


The memorandum submitted to Mr. Fowler reveals that discrimination in this 

area is worse than in the construction industry, and that Negros are systemat- 
ically relegated to the lowest paying jobs, such as chamber maids and dishwashers. 
(This premise, which was developed in July of 1963, was correctly substantiated 
by the survey published on April 20, 1964--see Part A. of Section II on menial 


jobs.) | 


*75% of these 3,864 menial jobs are Negro women chamber maids earning less 
than $60.00 for a 40-hour week (again see latest contract for chamber maid's 


pay scale at time this survey was published, April 20, 1964). 


A survey of a cross section of hotels totaling seven large independent or 
chain hotels, shows that out of a total of 1,525 employees,in the food and 
beverage service departments, only 27 are Negros. Twenty of these are waiters, 
and the other seven are scattered among waitresses, bus boys, bar tenders, 

and barboys. 


In the food and beverage service departments of New York hotels, banquet 
waiters’ jobs are the most lucrative. These jobs pay $7,000 to $10,000 for 
an eight-month season. There are about 30 Negro banquet waiters out of a 
total of approximately 2,200 who work regularly in the banquet departments of 
New York hotels. (These figures do not include Forest Hills Inn and Belmont 
Plaza, two hotels with all-Negro crews.) 


When it comes to front office employees, the survey shows that the situation 

is even worse, There is not a single room clerk, telephone operator, or 
information clerk in any of the hotels included in the cross section. Further= 
more, there are no Negro secretaries, stenographers, typists, file clerks, 

food checkers, or cashiers to be found in these hotels. Also, there are no 
Negros in executive positions. | 


An investigation of a cross section of New York restaurants, from Howard 
Johnson to the Four Seasons shows that out of 900 employees in the food and 
beverage service departments of the seven restaurants in the survey, only 
three are Negros. These three are all employed by Howard Johnson, (This 
figure does not include that firm's counter service shops.) 


Observation of these restaurants further shows that there are no cashiers, 
food checkers, secretaries, or white collar employees that are Negro. 


--Based on a report prepared by Alfred Bloomfield 


B. FOOD AND BEVERAGE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Hotel Chain Waiters Waitresses Bus Boys Bar Boys Bartenders Total 

Astor Webb & 3 mayo" O°: +8 0 0 23G | 
Knapp 

Statler=- 


Hilton Hilton 1 — 0 0 0 0 - 300 


Plaza Hotel Corp. 


of America 2 Meare 9 0 ee 0 225 
Americana Loews — Negrete 0 0 Zw hepe 400 


Pierre Independ= “0 oO 0 cae 130 
ent 


Essex 


House " wT ae i oO 0 0 es 100 
Sheraton- | : pore | 
' East Sheraton .)0 0 0 0 Bi 120 


Totals 


Note 1, = The above mentioned chains do most of the hotel business in the City 
of New York. While only one hotel is mentioned for each chain, said chains also 
control other hotels and motels in the New York City area. The figures for each 
individual hotel — the hiring practices in the other hotels of same 


chain, 


Note 2, = The hiring figures of the two indpendent hotels (Pierre and Essex 
House) represent the hiring practices of the better type independently owned 


hotels. 


| 
Note 3. - The above mentioned hotels hir no Negro telephone operators, sten- 
Tikes, office clerks, room clerks, cashiers, food checkers or other white 


collar help. : 


' 


Note 4, = The above mentioned hotels have no Negro executives on their payrolls; 


and aly | in two or three instances do they employ any supervisory help, such 
as headwaiters, chefs, captains, hostesses, housekeepers, head —— etc. 


Note 5. = The above mentioned hotels (except in rare instances) hire no main- 
tenance help, such as electricians, plumbers, engineers, upholsterers, etc. 


Note 6, - Negros working in the aforementioned hotels are mostly relegated to 
the lowest paying and most menial jobs, earning less than $60.00 weekly. 
(chamber maids and dishwashers). 


Note 7. = No training programs of adequate proportions are in existence to 
upgrade Negro employees and no effort is made or has been made to bring Negro 
youths into the industry as busboys, parboys, ushers, page boys, apprentice 


cooks, etc. 


Memorandum submitted to George Fowler, Chairman of New York State Commission 
of Human Rights by National Office of CORE _— Shaeffer) and New York Chapter 


of CORE in July, 1963. 


FOOD AND B SERVICE DEP RESTAURANT 
| Total Food & Beverage 
Restaurant - Habters HaLeresses Bus Boys nartendens Bar Boys Service Employees 
Four Seasons Siides “0 dicho Fiance a 100 (2) | 
21 Club 1? rf 8 1? $9 i 1 7e 1? 75 (2) 
Lindy's ‘ wv 6 1" iT) 1 i “ iT | TL 5 “{? ) 
Manny Wolf's iT] a Tl iT a Ti iT iT Tt 50 (2) 
i] | 79 7 of | 19 99 | 8 200 (chain) 


.Jongchamps 
Saeed Johnson 3 wie 7 Th 8 ‘9? 7 _, see "0 200 (ch ain) 


Totals 3 0 0 o. O 700 (2) 


Cc. 


D. 
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Note 1. = These six restaurants represent a cross section of the restaurants 
in New York County from the high priced menus of the Four Seasons and 21 Club 
to the middle priced menus of Lindy's and Manny Wolf's to the low priced menus 


of Howard Johnson's, 


Note 2. = These restaurants hire no Negro cashiers, food checkers, or other 
whit e sodas help. 


Note 3. = These restaurants do not hire any Negro executives or any visible 
supervisory employees as headwaiters, captains or hostesses, 


Up to the present time the New York State Commission of Human Rights has taken 
no action on these memoranda, despite constant inquiries on the part of the 
then employment committee of New York Core (said committee functioning from 


September, 1963 to February, 1964). 


On September 10, 1963 a Mr. Willis, connected with the State Commission of 
Human Rights, told Alfred Bloomfield and Warren Gaines (members of the employ- 
ment committee of New York CORE) that the commission had just completed a 


- six-month investigation of the hotel industry and that open hearings would 


soon be conducted, On another occasion Mr; Willis had told John Shaeffer 
(field secretary of CORE ) that the memorandum was mistaken in the case of 
Longchamps because they had a Negro white collar worker in their business 
office (the memorandum made no mention of employees in business offices but 
confined itself solely to the restaurant sites), On February 18, 1964 Alfred 
Bloomfield and Joseph Fredericks (now co-chairman of the employment committee 
of New York CORE) met with Commissioner Bessie Buchanan and about 10 high 
level officials of the State Commission of Human Rights in regard to this 
memorandum and also charges filed against the New York Hilton Hotel by inter- 
racially grouped unemployed hotel workers who were accusing said hotel of bias 
in hiring practices. Said charges were filed in July of 1963 and up to now 
no disposition was made of said charges. After much difficulty, the memoranda 
was located along with some of the charges. The Core delegation was told by 
Commissioner Buchanan that she was assured by the president of the Hotel 
Association (Daniel Hickey) that a vast training program for minorities (Negros 
and Puerto Ricans) was going into effect and was going to be financed by the 


hotels. Nothing definite was said in regard to the memorandum and the charges 


against the New York Hilton. Up to now (October 3, 1964) the status quo is 
in effect regarding the memoranda and the charges. An interesting sidelight 
to this matter is the following: on Christmas night of 1963 the Philadelphia 
Cotillion Society presented its fifteenth annual cotillion extravaganza. The 
place? The New York Hilton Hotel. The chairlady of the joint committee of 
New Yorkers and Philadelphians supervising the affair? Commissioner Bessie 
Buchanan. (See New York Courier of January 11, 1964.) 


At this point a slight ray of hope can be injected in these proceedings, 


namely: Restaurant Associates, Inc. (owner of the Four Seasons Restaurant), 
-upon hearing that the Four Seasons was mentioned in the memorandum, had 


Mr. Ken Abrams, personnel manager of Restaurant Associates meet with Alfred 
Floomfield, Warren Gaines, and Mr. Sampson (members of employment committee 
of New York CORE), Restaurant Associates has made efforts (though in some 
areas questionable) to achieve higher level integration. 


F. 


7. 


Prior to filing said memorandum, the Longchamps restaurant chain had been 
found guilty of discrimination, the complainant being Charles Atkins, also a 
member of New York CORE'S employment committee, Although Mr, Atkins gained 
employment in the Longchamps chain, said chain has not made a sincere and 
vigorous effort to achie e a higher degree of integration of non-whites in 
job categories where one is visibly apparent (waiters, eres captains, 


hostesses, etc.). 


IV CORE AND HOTEL PROJECT (CHRONOLOGICAL BREAKDOWN) 


A. 


B. 


Je 


Le 


Hotel Project introduced: at CORE Eastern Conference and accepted as a project 
by conference (New York City, November 18, 1962). 


Negotiations began with Waldorf-Astoria on December 6 . 1962 to better Waldorf's 
hiring practices. R, Haley, D, Wendell, R. Moore, A, Bloomfield, W,. Gaines | 
for CORE; William Pierce, personnel manager for the Waldorf, 


Negotiations broke down at confrontation of March 6 » 1963. W, Sutton, N,. Hill, 
A, Bloomfield for CORE, V, Kamaras (Vice-President) for Local 6. Charles 


Chinsano, Personnel Manager, for the Waldorf. 


Direct action (picketing, boycotting, _ was imposed on the Waldorf by New 
York CORE, ray os, 


Agreement (signed) between New York CORE bad Waldorf effected on May 19, 1963 


with the City Commission of Human Rights as the negotiator. 


Negotiations began with Hotel Americana on October 4, 1963. N,. Hill, 
E, Barringer, A, Bloomfield, W. Gaines, R, Moore for CORE. William Pierce, 


Personnel Manager, for Americana. 


Negotiations broke down and direct action began on February 7, 1964. Negotia- 
tions with Americana began on February > 1964 and picket line withdrawn on 


about February 21, 1964. 


Negotiations terminated with Americana on about April 1, 1964 and said rw go= 
tiations were transferred to Hotel Association to cover all New York City hotels. 


After about six or seven confrontations with hotel association, negotiations 
are still in progress with no visible improvement in job opportunities for 
minorities apparent. 


New York CORE has maintained itself as the sole negotiator, despite the fact 
that this is an area wide project. 


On February 22, 1964 the employment committee suspended itself from New York | 
CORE and notified R, Haley (by mail) of act. The employment committee was — | 2 | 
dissatisfied with alleged bungling, ineptitude on part of New York CORE in Se 3 
the handling of this project. | | 


At a city wide meeting of employment chairmen (March 16, 1964)Marshall England 
and the representatives, (by a motion) were instructed to exert a strong effort | 
to patch up their differences and report back to the next meeting (March 30, : 
1964) and if harmony 18 restored this Americana project is to be a city wide 
project in line my ‘the area conference’ s decision of November 18, 1962. , 
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The inactive employment committee and a representative of New York CORE met 
on March 18, 1964 and resolved their differences, 


New York CORE never appeared at the meeting of March 30, 1964, but continued 


to keep and run this project as it was its own baby. 


We maintain that this project (the hotel. industry) is too big for one chapter 


to selfishly try to control with the net result=--one grand and coloss 
bungling. ie | 
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Apprentice Cook 3 
Bakery 22, 
Butcher 53 
Chei a4 
Cook 410 


Cold Meat 9 
Garde Manger 


Griddle | 2 
Oyster 5 
Pastry 59 
Salad 290 
Saucier 5 
Vegetable Man 27d 
Counter 3s 


Coffee 9 
Dish Washer 


Dummy Man 6 
Glassware tt 
Kitchen : 3 

Pantry : 104 
Pot Washer 20. 
Runner is 
Siiver Polisher “4 Zs 
Steward | 43 
Ware Washer 19 
Bus Boy oS 

Capiain Zo4 
Hestess 47 
Usher 5 
Waiter 1,706 
Waitres | 340 
Banquet Waiter 592 
Sanguet Waitress 18 
Cleaner 58 
Curtain é 
Drapery 5 
Furniture 9 
fMouseman 221 


Polisher 25 
Vacuum 5 
Bar Boy | 67 
artender 459 
Laundry $4 
Bageage Porter 29 
sell Captain 3 
Bell Man 655 
Check Room o2 
Door Man i 198 
Elevator Operator <- 695 
Hlevator Starter = 20 
Lobby Porter 20 
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Order Clerk 
Boiler Cleaner 
Carpenter 
Electrician 
Eengineer 
Fireman 
Handy Man 
Ice Puller: .- 
Laborer : 
Locksmith 
Mason 
Maintenance 
Mechanical 
Oiler 

Painter 

Wall Washer 
Plasterer 
Plumber 
Upholsterer 
Valet 

Cashier 

Cierk 
Checker 
House Officer 
Information 
Mail 

Night Auditor . 
Reom Clerk 
Time Keeper 
Typist 


Watchman 


Attendant 
Cellar 

Carpet Man 
Garbage Man 
Ice Man 
Incinerator 
Linen Room: 
Lockers 
Masseur 
Chauffeur 
Garage 

Page 

Porter 
Utility 
Seamstress — 


Soda 


tore Room 
Superintendent 
Wine Man 


Window Cleaner 


Yard Man 
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Who is thie Binhuret, end what is his connection with the hotel industry? 
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the Walter Winchell radio network broadcast of January 7, 1945, the New York 
Times of Janumry &, 1945, hes the following to say: 
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“Whet are you doing here? This is a white man's job." 


"We don’t need eny Giggere here to give us hard luck." 
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company bought vast stretches of land from the Batista regime, vhich 
kept ite own people in @ state of feudal peonage in return for cash fron 
ee financiers. Mr. Weinberg is a maher of the Sleedhower 


“The people of the United States and Latin Anerica must learn chet Anericen 
Jews, masquerading as Awcrican businessmen and tourists, are seeking to 
create an ecouncic eopire under the protection of the Anerican flag tn the 


and South Anerice.” 


“How do you think the Cubgn people feel toward America when thousands of 


tourists, carrying paseperts, descend upon Havana like a 
plague of locuste? ay de Eadie Sousm Ginoe ahehe te ahak take 
perwerted lusts at cheap rates whwle the girl's paremts earn $200.00 per 
year working full time for the Jewish dominated suger and tobecco industries.” 


which was an expose of Nazi groups heed this to say of Elmturst: 


i, le spoke ot Resi meetings fvon 1934 wp to the tine of his indicteent 
for sedition. 


2. Hie home on Staten Island was plentifully decorated with Svastikac. 
3 seteiiiies MANIA beeen Setens fescy euaten te censtane soldiers 
ST ee atarted by the international 


4, He pasted stickers advising Jews not to join gthe amy. Stickers were 
signed by non-existent Jewish organizations 
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Two delegates of the Wald ria banquet waiters apprised the writer | 
prey ying Rn anghone comp: pemediaedlwes ood 

| 


to verify the witnessing of said remarks. 


During Che soscailed wild-ees stein of the bonquet, weitere of the Welders 
in May of 1962, ome of the demonstrators : he Matt ir DES < 
ns Se eee ee Lev. 


ative attitude of Bitler~loving Matt. 


During this teugme as haed waiter of the Waldorf, Matt had made a strong 
aad suceeseful effort to completely Aryanize and even teutonify the banquet 
waiters’ crew of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


It wes during his tenure that when 25 openings took place, an ad was 
in a Gomman language INES TL $5 Suemettonned Geanen apeakien wate 
wan yeuthe Wala Uhbed Cake tare VD. 


And last but not least, it was thie chould-be-door-Matt thet slaosed the 
door on four experienced and qualified black weitere who sought employment 
(again see Part VI). 


By his words and by hie actions Matt has net let Adolph down (although 
he is undoubtedly way down in the depts of Hell, eternally reacting in 
the devil's own furnace), 


It ie, without doubt, that someone ta looking out for Matt in the Hilton 
chain. Inetead of his being diverced from the Hilton chain as a hot potete, 
he gets promoted. Ee is now food and beverage manager of the Mew York 
milton, anogher citadel of white supremacy. 


it is open goscip in the trede that Matt is married te the niece of Frenk 
Wengenan, who is in charge of operations for the eastern division of the 
Eilten chain, We think it would be quite for Mr. Wangeman to 
publicly counter these rumors with e "yes" or a “uo,” 


At this peint we think it is inmewnbent upon the Waldorf-Astoria to answer 
this quastion: 


in the Walder Astoria bemquct depertnent, 12 constantly cheresterised 


department , constantly characterized 
tler’e $.8, Elite Corpe during World War If? 
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EQUAL 
28 E.. 35 St. 
New York City 


February 8, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Calendar 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Calendar: £4 4. — 


I have the honor to inform you that 
EQUAL fully supports CORE's legal action to assure 
the placement of good teachers in the ghetto 
schools for as long as the evil of ghetto schools 
continues to exist in this City. 


Please let us know what actions 
you are planning so that we can support you. 


Yours sincerely, 


ae 


Ellen Lurie 
Chairman 


EL/r 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE MARCH 17, 1966 


OFFICE OF THE WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECRETARY 


? 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
GOVERNMENT EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM AT THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AUDITORIUM 


(AS ACTUALLY DELIVERED) 
(11:10 A.M. EST) 


Mr. Vice President, members of the Cabinet, 
Chairman Macy and members of the Commission, ladies and 
gentlemen: | | 


I asked you to come here today for a very special 
purpose. I want to talk to you about a goal of this Govern- 
ment that is very close to my heart. I did not invent this 
goal. It was established by President Eisenhower by Execu- 
tive Order, first in the Federal Government. But I want to 
see, and I intend to do everything I can to see, that the 
goal is finally reached. : 


With your help, I want this Administration to be 
recognized as one in which we finally achieve full and equal 
opportunity for persons of every race, color, creed and 
nationality in every part of the United States Government. 


As long as any American is denied the chance to 
fully develop and use his talents, to become all that he 
can, then every American is less than he should be. If race, 
skin, color, religious beliefs, sex or national origin pre- 
vent anyone from reaching the heights, then we have all wasted 
a human being. We have failed that person and, finally, we 
have failed our country. 


Too many of our fellow citizens are still restrained 
by a straitjacket that was strapped upon them by the mere 
accident of their birth. 


Too many of our fellow citizens do not get the 
education or the training that they need to become productive 
members of our society. 


Too many of our fellow citizens are prevented from 
fully using the education they do get. 


Yet we expect, and get, full participation from 
Americans of all races, creeds, colors, and nationalities in 
Vietnam. More than 200,000 Americans of every description 
are fighting there now, some are dying, to protect our own 
freedom and to preserve the freedom of others. 


If our magnificent young men can die for freedom 
in a foreign land, how can we refuse any of them a full 
measure of freedom and opportunity here at home? 


Our Government has long been one avenue by which 
members of minorities have entered into full participation of 
our national life. 


MORE 


—2- ‘ 


As of June 1965, the Government had about 375,000 3 ’ 
members of minority groups on its rolls, of which 308,657 were 
Negroes. Negroes accounted for 13.5 percent of the Federal 
work force, while they actually made up approximately 10 per- 
cent of our overall population. Negro employment has increased 
during the three years ending June 1965 by 5.3 percent, while 
total Federal employment increased by only 1.6 percent during 
the same period. 


During the same time frame, the number of Negroes in 
high paying: jobsihas increased significantly. But we must psét--rest 
on our laurels. We still have a long way to go before we can 


claim full and equal opportunity as a fact in our Government 
life. 


The Civil Service Commission, acting under the authority 
of Executive Order 11246, has issued new regulations which 
will become effective on and after April 3rd. These new 
regulations call upon you to undertake action programs. Let 
me underline that word “action”. Action to achieve the great 
objective of equal employment opportunity. Chairman Macy of 
the Civil Service Commission will be my eyes and ears to see 
that we get action. 


These plans must tax the limits of our imagination 
. and our creativity. They must go beyond the limited objective 
' ©f eliminating discrimination. If we are going to have equal 
employment opportunity in the Federal Government, we must 
attack the problem on many fronts. 


If members of minority groups can't be employed 
because they can't find housing, then we must find housing. 


If they can't be employed because school systems 
do not give them the necessary education, then we must work 
with the school systems to see to it that the right kind of 
training is provided. 


If they can't be employed because there is no voca- 
tional training available in the community, then we must 
see to it that we have programs that provide specialized 
training to help them meet their needs. 


These and a host of other actions are open to us. 
‘We must take them. Almost a year ago I spoke to the gradua- 
ting class at Howard University. Last June, I said that, 
"It is not enough just to open the gates of opportunity. 

All of our citizens must have the ability to walk through 
those gates." 


When the historians catalogue these times in which 
we now live, if it is written that we were fair men who tried 
to bring decency and equality into American life, then, I 
believe our great-grandchildren will be proud. 


It is more than doing what is needed. It iS doing 
what is right. 


If there lives somewhere in this great Nation one 
man or one woman whose talents could advance the cause of 
our country, and those skills are buried because of discrimi- 
nation, the tragedy is vast and the nation is the loser. 


In the last year, we have tried to do some things 
to break, for the first time, these barriers in leadership. 


MORE 


Ze 


A Negro scholar and exceptional Administrator for 
the first time sits in the President's Cabinet. 


The brilliant Solicitor General of the United 
States is a Negro, the first to hold this high office. An 
exceptional Negro is now the first of his race to sit on the 
Federal Reserve Board of this Nation. A most charming 
and intelligent lady is our first woman to be both an Ambassa- 
dor and a Negro. For the first time, an able Negro lady is 
a United States Federal Judge. 


These are a few of the breakthroughs in which reason 
and sanity triumphed. 


So I challenge each of you here today, and each of 
you within the sound of my voice, to try to accept this as 
your own creed. 


With your leadership and with your personal commit- 
ment to this objective, I have high confidence and great hope 
that we can build a government where talent and energy and 
integrity will prevail and where discrimination will not. 


END (AT 11:16 A.M. EST) 
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The Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District 
hired a Negro bridge painter and will com- 
pensate him for lost earnings as the result 
of a public hearing at which a panel of 
five FEPC commissioners heard evidence on 
charges that the District had practiced 
racial discrimination in not hiring the 
painter in July 1965. 


The journeyman painter, James Hauga- 
book of Palo Alto, filed a complaint with 


San Diego Zoo Expands 
Minority Job Opportunities 


"A dynamic, agressive program that meets 
both spirit and intent..." of today's equal 
employment opportunity laws has been de- 
veloped by FEPC and the San Diego Zoo. 


The new program, aimed at expanding 
and publicizing employment opportunities at 
the Zoo for Negro, Mexican American and 
Other minority workers, was detailed re- 
cently in a joint announcement by FEP Com- 
missioner Dwight R. Zook and Dr. Charles 
Schroeder, Zoo Director, after signing of 
an agreement which covers all aspects of 
employment at that facility. 


The agreement resulted from a study of 
Zoo employment practices begun last August 
upon request from the Citizens‘ Interracial 
Council of San Diego that FEPC undertake 
such an investigation. Zook directed the 
study, which was conducted by Dumas 
Robinson, San Diego FEPC consultant. 


Basic objective of the agreement calls 
for the Zoo to make a continuing affirma- 
tive and conscious effort to encourage 
qualified minority applicants to apply for 
jobs in all categories, levels of posi- 
of the Zoo. 


tions, areas, and departments 


ng F esults in Job for Bridge Painter 


FEPC after being denied a job for which he 


claimed to be qualified. Commissioner 
Elton Brombacher, assigned to direct in- 
vestigation of the case, was unsuccessful 


in efforts at private conciliation, and his 
formal accusation of discrimination led to 
the public hearing, held in San Francisco. 


The hearing ended after one day of 
testimony when the Bridge management, while 
continuing to deny that any discrimination 
had occurred, requested informal discussion 
of a possible settlement. The result took 
the form of the California FEPC's first 
consent order since its inception in 1959. 


The Commission order provided that 
Haugabook would “be offered employment as a 
bridge painter...on the same terms and con- 
ditions applicable to all beginning employ- 
ees for said position,'' and would be paid 
$2,531, the difference between his actual 
earnings and bridge painter's pay for the 
period of more than seven months which had 
elapsed since his turndown. :. 


Bridge officials further pledged to 
"strengthen...their policy and practice of 
selecting, training, assigning, and upgrad- 
ing employees...’ without regard to race, 
religion, or ancestry. 


They also agreed to review recruitment 
methods, extend or revise them where neces-~- 


sary, institute on-the-job or apprentice- 
ship training to develop bridge painting 
skills, affirmatively communicate these 
policies to all personnel and the public, 
and periodically review effectiveness of 
these practices.. 


Testimony from Haugabook and represen- 
tatives of Painters and Decorators Union, 
Local 4, related to his competence as a 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from first page) 


painter, while that of Hale Sharrett, 
painting supervisor for the Bridge, indi- 
cated Haugabook lacked experience in sand- 
blasting and in structural steel painting. 


Evidence given by FEPC Consultant 
Delmar Williams, who carried out the case 
investigation, showed that the applications 
of other painters, hired at the same time 
as’ Haugabook’s referral by the union to the 
$980-a-month job, also showed limited expe- 
rience in those skills. It was also estab- 
lished that at the time of Haugabook's com- 
plaint, the Bridge employed 30 painters; 
five of these were Mexican American, one an 
American Indian, and none was Negro. One 
Negro painter was subsequently hired. 


Proposed Multi-Service Center 
Program Would Include FEPC 


FEPC is among several state agencies sche- 
duled to participate in the "one-stop" ser- 
vice center program proposed by Governor 
Brown and now pending legislative action. 
This new approach calls’ for multi-service 
offices to be set up in 12. locations 
throughout the State where there is the 
greatest need for direct action against 
economic and cultural deprivation. It 
would bring together on a coordinated basis 
employment specialists, FEPC consultants, 
rehabilitation experts, welfare aides, and 
counselors in education, apprenticeship, 
mental health and related fields. 


Proposed sites for the centers are 
South Central Los Angeles, East Los Angeles, 
Oakland, San Francisco, South San Diego, 
Venice-La Playa, Bakersfield, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino-Riverside, Fresno, Vallejo 
and Stockton. 


Establishment of such centers, some- 
what similar to the State service center 
maintained in Watts since last Fall, will 
permit assignment of FEPC personnel to 
critical areas not now adequately covered 
because of budget limitations. 


Los Angeles FEPC personnel, working 
out of the Watts center, have been active 
in job development and recruiting, communi- 
ty liaison and other critical areas. Ad- 
ditionally, FEPC has created a "visiting 
consultant'' program, which provides on-the- 
scene service with consultants available 
one or two days a month in East Los Angeks, 
San Bernardino, Long Beach, Riverside and 


Oxnard. 


Hearing Panel Dismisses Bias 
Case Against San Jose Firm 


Dismissal of an accusation of employment 
discrimination against Contadina Foods, 
Inc., of San Jose was ordered by a panel of 
FEPC commissioners, following a public 
hearing February 14. 


The accusation leading to the hearing 
was filed by Commissioner Elton Brombacher, 
following failure of conciliation efforts 
with Contadina management regarding a com- 
plaint filed by Fermin Gaytan of San Jose, 
who charged that the food-packing company 
had refused him light duty assignments ne- 
cessitated by an on-the-job injury. 


In their decision, the hearing panel, 
headed by C. L. Dellums, FEPC chairman, 
noted that there was not "sufficient evi- 
dence produced at the hearing...to show 
that respondent refused...Gaytan a_ light 
duty assignment...on the basis of his 


Mexican ancestry.’ 


Human Relations Groups Listed 


Information about 30 California city or 
county commissions officially estab- 
lished to work in the field of inter- 
group relations in their community is 
given in FEPC's new Directory of Human 
Relations Commissions. Designed to im=- 
prove communications among local agen- 
cies and to publicize the availability 
of these community resources, the di- 
rectory will be revised as new groups 
are organized and personnel changes re- | 
ported to FEPC. 


Negro Population Data 


A U.S. Department of Commerce study, Negro 
Population, March 1964 ( 25¢ from U.S. 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington, D.C.), 
shows that the percentage of the Negro pop- 
ulation living in the West rose from 5.7 of 
the total West population in 1960 to 8.l 
percent in 1964...In March 1964, Negro male 
unemployment was double the 5 percent rate 
for white males...Negro male median income 
in 1963 was $2,400, or exactly one-half 
that of white males. At the same time, 
Negro males were supporting greater numbers 
of dependents...Among all men who had re- 
ceived some college training, the propor- 
tion of Negroes employed in the lower paid 
jobs was 41 percent, compared to 20 percent 
for whites. 


The “Job Fair’ Approach 


Minority Job-Seekers Meet Employers 


Both Southern and Northern California ex- 
plored a new approach to introducing em- 
ployers to potential employees at two sepa- 
rate Job Fairs held during February. Both 
were well attended, particularly by mi- 
nority group job seekers, enthusiastically 
received and are scheduled to be repeated. 


Attendance reached 9,000 at the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco when the Cham- 
ber of Commerce sponsored its Equal Oppor- 
tunity Job Fair February 19-20. Some 60 
private employers and 15 governmental agen- 
cies maintained booths at which representa- 
tives outlined employment opportunities, 
job requirements, training programs, and 
application data. 


indicate about 2,000 appoint- 
specific job inter- 
views, while hundreds of other informal 
contacts were established. Free bus ser- 
vice was provided from Economic Opportuni- 
ty Council headquarters in four sections of 
the city, and the San Francisco Sun Report- 


Results 


ments were made for 


volve, in San Francisco, 


er published a special Job Fair edition. 


The Los Angeles Fair, under sponsor- 
Ship of the Association of Professional 
Personnel Agencies, was held February 5 at 
Samuel Gompers High School in Watts. Rep- 
resentatives of those agencies, plus oth- 
ers from six major industries and the City 
of Los Angeles, met with some 600 job seek- 
ers in the community. 


The two-part program began with a se- 
ries of lectures on job opportunities, ad- 
vice on preparing for interviews and tests, 
and information on career advancement. In 
the second phase, the employer personnel 
interviewed and offered jobs to many of the 


session for Job Fair at 
Gompers High School in Los Angeles. 


Planning 


Job applicants 


Samuel 


ranging from entry 


applicants, with offers 
to high level en- 


level spots for trainees 


gineering positions. 


future fairs in- 

inviting union 
participation and expansion to include 
other Bay Area communities. In Los Angeles, 
similar events in other high a 
areas are expected. 


Tentative plans for 


at San 
Francisco's Equal Opportunity Job Fair. 


meet interviewers 


FEPC Committee Plans Two 
Workshops on Job Testing 


Over 500 personnel representatives of bus- 
iness, government, labor and civil rights 
groups are expected to attend two one-day 
workshops on testing and personnel selec- 
tion planned by FEPC'’s Technical Advisory 


Committee on Testing (TACT). Coordinating 
the conferences is TACT’s information and 
education subcommittee, headed by J. W. 


Sindall of San Francisco where the first 


session will be held May 24. 


Philip Earl of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers' Association, Los Angeles, sub- 
committee vice-chairman, will direct the 
second workshop scheduled for that city in 
June. TACT's guidelines on job testing and 
Screening practices,now in preparation,will 
be used as a discussion manual for sessions 
on problems of minority group personnel see 
lection. 


During March and April TACT conducted 
seminars for FEPC staff on employee testing 
and related personnel screening practices. 
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New Dimensions Found 
In Job Discrimination 


The dimensions and subtlety of employment 
discrimination against low-skilled Negroes 
and Mexican Americans are more complex 
than commonly recognized, with consequent 
difficulties for achievement of the basic 
purposes of fair employment laws, Dr. Paul 
Bullock told the FEP Commission at its 
March meeting in Los Angeles. 


The assistant research economist at 
UCLA's Institute of Industrial Relations 
summarized findings of a 1964 Institute 
study of low-income Negroes and Mexican 
Americans in the South Central and East 
Los Angeles areas. 


Although many problems of the people 
in these areas are similar, the study in- 
dicated that Mexican Americans were less 
aware of such rights as unemployment insur- 
ance and protection against job discrimina- 
tion. Negroes are more apt to suffer 
from long-term, hard - core unemployment, 
said Bullock, while Mexican Americans’ tend 
to be concentrated in low-paid occupations. 
Irregularity of employment is a problem for 
both groups. 


In the sample studied by Bullock, un- 
employed Negroes and Mexican Americans both 
saw their labor market problems mainly in 
terms of lack of skill, inadequate educa- 
tion, and age, Both thought Anglo -white 
job competitors would be preferred by em- 
ployers, and that Mexican Americans would 
have an advantage over Negroes. 


Construction employment is important 
to both groups, with consequent suffering 
‘when construction slows down or automa - 
tion strikes." 


Although about a quarter of the Ne- 
groes surveyed felt they had seen evidences 
of the effects of civil rights legis - 
lation in their places of employment, four- 
fifths of the entire survey sample saw 
no such results. 


Discrimination simply on grounds of 
race or ancestry is not unimportant, accor- 
ding to Bullock, but is becoming harder to 
detect on legal grounds because it is 
usually associated with or obscured by 
factors such as lack of education or skill, 
arrest records, low scores on tests or in- 
terviews, or personal characteristics which 


businessmen find unacceptable or irrita- 
ting. Bullock expressed hope that employ- 
ers would begin to re-examine their job re- 
quirements to be sure that they are not un- 
necessarily screening out for such reasons 
many applicants who could actually perform 
satisfactorily, given the chance. He urged 
greater stress by FEPC on a program of 
"affirmative compliance.” 


Two Unions Open Up 
Apprenticeship Programs 


In a significant departure from tradition- 
al procedures, two Northern California 
unions March 1 opened up their apprentice- 
ship programs, aimed at recruiting a new 
group of applicants inthe trades. The 
programs were widely publicized among all 
ethnic groups. Reports from both organiza- 
tions indicate a gratifying response from 
18-to-25-year-olds interested in becoming 
electricians or construction equipment 
operators. 


The program of Local 3, Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, with jurisdiction over 46 
Northern California counties and 14 in 
Nevada, will establish an eligibility list- 
ing extending to January 1. The filing 
period is open until then, but most con- 
struction work hiring is done in the summer 
months. 


According to a spokesman from one San 
Francisco office, the number of applicants 
has been "really surprising, especially in 
regard to men from minority groups.’ Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of those applying at 
this office in the Mission District were 
Mexican Americans, while about 20 percent 
were Negroes. This general ratio seemed to 
hold true also for such areas as Redding 
and Sacramento, he said. 


A spokesman from the San Francisco 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee 
for the Electrical Industry Inside Wiremen 
said some 200 applications were received in 
the first three weeks of March, with about 
15 percent of these from minority group 
members . The filing period for _ those 
apprenticeships closed March 3l, and the 
eligibility list will expire 18 months af- 
ter its adoption. Over 4,500 announcements 
of the program were distributed. 


Both programs require applicants with 
a high school education or its equivalent 
and the ability to pass entrance tests. 


Outline of Federal Civil Rights Agencies 


Six Federal agencies now operate directly 
in the field of civil rights, their primary 
concern being prevention of discrimination 
based on race, color, creed, national ori- 
gin or ancestry. | 


+ ECUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COM- 
MISSION...handles complaints brought to it 
under the equal employment opportunity sec- 
tion of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. It is 
empowered to work with public and private 
agencies and individuals, to furnish tech- 
nical assistance to further compliance, to 
conciliate when employees block compliance, 
and to make studies to further equal em- 
ployment opportunities. In addition to 
handling matters involving racial discrimi- 
nation, the EEOC also has jurisdiction in 
the area of job discrimination because of 


SEX. 


+ COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS...inves- 
tigates denials of the right to vote based 
on color, race,religion or national origin; 
studies aad collects information concerning 
legal devetopments relating to denial of 
equal protection of the law; appraises the 
laws and policies of the Federal government 
with respect to equal protection; investi- 
gates allegations of vote fraud; serves as 
national clearing house for civil rights 
information. Advisory committees have been 
established in all 50 states. 


+ COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE...by 


private conciliation attempts voluntary 
settlement of public accommodations com- 
plaints referred to it under the Civil 


Rights Act of 1964; provides assistance to 
communities with civil rights problems or 
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Preparation--education and training-- 
leads to skilled jobs with good pay. 


where discriminatory practices impair con- 
stitutional rights or interstate commerce; 
and is authorized to cooperate with local 


agencies. 


+ CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE...enforces Federal statutes 
relating to civil rights through both crim- 
inal prosecutions and civil remedies; re- 
sponsible for protecting the integrity of 
orders of Federal courts in civil rights 
matters instituted by private citizens; en- 
Forces Federal civil and criminal statutes 
dealing with intimidation and discrimina- 
tion against voters or obstruction of jus- 
tice; and institutes prosecutions of law 
enforcement officers who misuse authority 
in depriving citizens of constitutional 
rights. 


+ PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OP- 
PORTUNITY IN HOUSING...oversees handling of 
complaints of discrimination in Federally- 
assisted and Federally-owned housing that 
are made to the agencies concerned, such as 
FHA; coordinates activities of the agencies 
in enforcing the Executive Order on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing; recommends to other 
agencies and to the President procedures to 


implement the Executive Order; encourages 
education and community action by local 
governments and private groups’ to bring 


about nondiscrimination in housing. 


+ OFFICE OF FEDERAL CONTRACT COMPLI- 
ANCE...a section of the Department of Labor 
named in 1965 to assume activities pre- 
viously handled by the defunct President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity; 
coordinates enforcement of the Federal gov- 
ernment's policy prohibiting employment 
discrimination wherever a Federal govern- 
ment contract is involved, and initiates 
affirmative procedures to assure compliance 
with the letter and spirit of Executive 
Order 10925. (The Plans for Progress pro- 
gram, formerly part of the President's Com- 
mittee, continues ona private, voluntary 
basis with administrative support from the 
Labor Department. ) 


+ Among other agencies which devote at 


‘least a part of their efforts to the matter 


of civil rights is the United States Civil 
Service Commission, which assumes the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining nondiscrimina- 
tory practices in all hiring and personnel 


affecting workers in Federal 


procedures 
service. 


Oakland, Los Angeles 
Hear EEOC Chairman 


Problems of employment discrimination 
against Mexican Americans were discussed by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
when he met recently with organization and 
community representatives in Oakland and 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Aileen Hernandez, EEOC, 
accompanied Roosevelt to both sessions. 


The Oakland conference March 1 was 
sponsored by the Mexican American Political 
Association, Mexican American Unity ~Coun- 
cil, American G. I. Forum, National Farm 
Workers' Association of Delano and the 
Catholic Council for the Spanish Speaking. 
Representatives of Puerto Rican American 
groups were also invited. The Southern 
California meeting March 8 was sponsored by 
the Council of Mexican American Affairs. 


At both conferences Roosevelt an- 
nounced formation of a Mexican American ad- 
visory group comprised of persons from 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado 


and Texas. 

Roosevelt is also scheduled to be in 
San Francisco for an address April 22 at 
the Commonwealth Club. 


Among Other Items... 


ORDINANCES PENDING in both San Francisco 
and Richmond would bar discrimination by 
contractors and suppliers to the city, with 


enforcement handled by local Human Rights 
Commissions ... . . STATE LEGISLATION to 


ban sex discrimination in employment was 


recommended by FEP Commissioner Audrey 
Sterling to the State Advisory Commission 
on the Status of Women... . . THREE NEW 
FEPC consultants are Mrs. Grace Rittoff, 
San Diego attorney and civic worker; Gerald 
M. Burke, former Department of Employment 
farm labor officer; and Arthur Oroz, who 
previously worked in Bakersfield and Los 
Angeles as probation officer and parole 
agent .....- DR. MIGUEL MONTES, San 
Fernando dentist, is a new appointee to the 
State Board of Education .... . SAN JOSE 
City Council adopted a resolution urging 
all “owners .. to eliminate racial discri- 
mination in housing.” ... . . NEW WEEKLY 
published by the Mexican American Political 
Association is THE VOICE, 704 South Spring 
St., Suite 601, Los Angeles . 


Women’s Conference Series 


In a series of three oneeday meetings dur- 
ing February, some 400 San Francisco women 
attended lecture and workshop sessions to 
review and improve attitudes that may bar 


economic, cultural and educational advance- . 


ment of minority groups. Participating in 
the series, "Challenge to Conscience," were 
Louis Garcia, FEPC Commissioner; Ralph 
Vega, community relations officer, and Jane 
Lounsberry, Northern California co-chaire- 
man of the Women's Advisory Council. Key- 
note speaker at the session on expanding 
employment apportunity was Mrs. Aileen 
Hernandez of the Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, formerly California 
FEPC assistant chief. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 
State of California, Edmund G. Brown, Governor 
Department of industrial Relations, Ernest B. Webb, Director 
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DIVISION OF FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


455 Golden Gate Ave. 
P.O. Box 603, San Francisco 94101 


C. L. Dellums, Chairman 


Elton Brombacher, John Anson Ford, Louis Garcia, Clive Graham, 
Audrey M. Sterling, Dwight R. Zook, Commissioners 


Edward Howden, Division Chief 
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April 28, 1966 


TO: Heads of Cooperating Organizations and 
Washington Representatives 


FROM: Arnold Aronson, Secretary 


As a special service to Conference organizations we 
are cooperating with the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
in the distribution of a new agency form to be used to register 
complaints of job discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin. 


| Enforcement of the Equal Employment Section (Title VII) 
of the Civil Rights Act, depends to a large extent upon complaints. 
We hope you will call these new forms to the attention of your 
members. 


If you want additional copies, please send your orders, 
stating the number of forms you wish, to: 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
Room 1232 

Office of Public Affairs 

1800 G Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20505 


“Cooperation in the Common Cause of Civil Rights for All” 
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COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 

A. M. E. ZION CHURCH NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN 

ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 

ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY ence. OF CHURCHES — COMMISSION ON RELIGION 
AND 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
- AFL-CIO 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 


NATICNAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PUERTO RICAN VOLUNTEERS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SENIOR CITIZENS, INC. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND LABOR 
NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI B’RITH NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH FOUNDATION NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 

B'NAL B’RITH WOMEN NATIONAL STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 

BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT NORTH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
CHRISTIAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH NORTHERN STUDENT MOVEMENT 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN SERVICE COMMISSION 
CITIZENS LOBBY FOR FREEDOM & FAIR PLAY 
COLLEGE YCS NATIONAL STAFF 

CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


COUNCIL FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION — UNITED CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 


DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY 
EPISCOPAL SOCIETY FOR CULTURAL AND RACIAL UNITY 
FRONTIERS INTERNATIONAL 


OMEGA PS! PH! FRATERNITY, INC. 
PHi BETA SIGMA FRATERNITY 

PHI DELTA KAPPA SORORITY 
PIONEER WOMEN 
PRESBYTERIAN INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 

RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 
SOUTHERN BEAUTY CONGRESS 

SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


HADASSAH 

HOTEL. RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES & BARTENDERS STUDENT NONVIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 

IMPROVED BENEVOLENT & PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


OF THE WORLD 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT — AFL-CIO 


UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION — COMMISSION ON 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA RELIGION AND RACE 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO & MACHINE WORKERS UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
lOTA PHI LAMBDA, INC. UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 

JAPANESE AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE UNITED CHURCH WOMEN 

JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE UNITED HEBREW TRADES 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS UNITED PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD & ALLIED WORKERS 

LABOR ZIONIST CRGANIZATION OF AMERICA UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, OFFICE OF CHURCH 


AND SOCIETY 
UNITED RUBBER WORKERS 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES YOUTH COUNCIL 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED WOMEN'S CLUBS, INC. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEGRO BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL 


WOMEN'S CLUBS, INC. UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION REAL ESTATE BROKERS, INC. UNITED TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTICN, USA WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
NATIONAL BAR ASSOCIATIO WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 
NATIONAL BEAUTY CULTURISTS LEAGUE, INC. WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION CONFERENCE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONFERENCE FOR INTERRACIAL JUSTICE ZETA PHI BETA SORORITY 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
Washington, D. C. 20506 


CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION 
(pursuant to Title Vil of the Civil Rights Act of 1964) 


HOW THE COMMISSION WORKS 


.. IT IS IMPORTANT TO FILE YOUR CHARGE AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE AFTER THE DISCRIMINATION TOOK PLACE. 
To be sure your rights are protected, you should file no later than 
90 days after the incident complained of. If you file later than 
that, the Commission may not be able to assist you. 


.. When the Commission receives the charge, a representative will 
review the facts and contact you either by mail or in person. 


... If your charge is one which can be handled by the Commission, 
an investigator will gather all the facts in the situation from you 
and from the parties you have charged with discrimination. 


..A COPY OF YOUR CHARGE WILL BE GIVEN TO THE 
PARTIES YOU HAVE CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION. 
THIS IS REQUIRED BY LAW. 


.. lf the Commission does not find that the facts support your 
charge, you will be notified that the charge has been dismissed. 
The parties you have charged with discrimination will also be 
notified. 


.. If the Commission finds reasonable cause to believe that you have 
been discriminated against, it will attempt to conciliate and reach 
an agreement satisfactory to you and the company (or union, 
employment agency or apprenticeship committee). 


.. If it fails to reach such an agreement within a specified period of 
time, you have the right to take your complaint to court. 


.. If you live in a state which has a fair employment practice law, 
the Commission may be required to turn your case over to the 
state or local agency. You will be notified if this is done and you 
will be informed of your right to file the charge with our Com- 
mission at a later date, if you wish to do so. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROTECTS YOUR RIGHT TO FILE 
A COMPLAINT. IT IS UNLAWFUL FOR ANY PERSON COVERED 
BY TITLE VII TO DISCRIMINATE AGAINST YOU BECAUSE YOU 
HAVE FILED A CHARGE, ACTED AS A WITNESS OR ASSISTED 
A FIELD REPRESENTATIVE OF THIS COMMISSION. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING OUT THE FORM ON A 
CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION 


Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 makes it unlawful for any person covered by that 
Law (an employer, a trade union, an employment agency or an apprenticeship committee) 
to discriminate against any individual for reasons based on RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, 


SEX, or NATIONAL ORIGIN. 


THIS FORM IS TO BE USED ONLY TO FILE A CHARGE OF SUCH DISCRIMINATION. 


If you only want information about the Law, write a letter to the EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION, Washington, D. C. 20506. 


WHAT TO TELL US 


Answer all the questions and be as specific as possible. (These directions are numbered to 
match the information required on the form.) 


Question 1: Be sure to give your full name and address. If you do not have a phone, give 
a phone number where you can be reached. 


Question 2: Only discrimination because of race, color, religion, sex or national origin is cov- 
ered by the Law. If your complaint is based on any other kind of unfair treat- 
ment (such as discrimination because of your age) this Commission does not 
have jurisdiction over your case. After you have checked the correct box, under 
“specify,” indicate your race, religion or national origin on which the discrimi- 
nation against you was based (for example: “Negro” or “Mexican-American” 
or “Seventh Day Adventist’’). 


Question 3: If you believe that other parties (for example, a labor union or an employment 
agency in addition to an employer) were involved in the discrimination against 


you, list them under “other parties’’. 


Question 4: If your state or city has a fair employment practice agency and you have filed 
this charge with that agency, check “yes’’. 


Question 5: If you do not know the exact number of employees or members, give an ap- 
proximate number, or check “Do Not Know”. 


Question 6: The discrimination against you must have occurred after July 2, 1965, but in 
some instances, the discriminatory practice may be continuing—for example: 
seniority lines are segregated; lunchrooms are segregated; union locals are seg- 
regated—if this is the case, write “continuing” in this space. 


Question 7: The Commission can handle only complaints related to employment discrimi- 
nation. It can handle only complaints in which the discrimination was based 
on RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, SEX or NATIONAL ORIGIN. 


Be specific. For example: Were you fired? Did you fail to get a promotion? Did 
the company refuse to hire you? Did the union or employment agency refuse to 
refer you to a job? Are there segregated union locals? Are there differences in 
pay for the same jobs? Who discriminated against you? How did they discrim- 
inate? Why do you believe it was because of your race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin? , 


Question 8: Sign your name, if possible before a Notary Public or someone else authorized 
to administer oaths, and mail this form to the Commission at the address shown. 


If it is difficult for you to have this charge notarized, sign it, date it and mail it 
to the Commission, and the Commission will assist you in having it sworn to. 


This form is to be used only to file a charge of discrimi- 
CHARGE OF DISCRIMINATION nation based on RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, SEX, or 


(Under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964) Nv ATIONAL ORIGIN. 


1800 G Street, N. W. 


— Equal Employment Opportunity Commission | ace tae fo. . 
Washington, D. C. 20506 — 


(please print or type) 
YOUR NAME PHONE NUMBER 


1 STREET ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


WAS THE DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF: (please check one) —— 


2 & Race or @ Religious 4 National 4 
Sex 
Color creed origin 


Who discriminated against you? Give the name and address of the employer, labor organization, employment agency 
and/or apprenticeship committee. If more than one, [fist all. 


NAME 


3 STREET ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE ZIP CODE 


AND (other parties if any) 


4 Have you filed this charge with a state or local government agency? [ ] Yes [ ] No 
Number 
5 If your charge is against a company or a union, how many employees [ |] Do Not Know 
or members? 


“ The most recent date on which this 


discrimination took place: Month Day Year 


Explain what unfair thing was done to you: 


(use other side of this page if necessary) 


| SWEAR OR AFFIRM THAT | HAVE READ THE ABOVE CHARGE AND THAT IT IS TRUE TO THE BEST OF MY KNOWL- 
EDGE, INFORMATION AND BELIEF. 


DATE 


(SIGN HERE) 


196 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of 


(NAME) — (TITLE) 


FORM APP: BUR. OF BUDGET - NO. 124 ROO! FORM EEOC - S (REV. 2-66) 


* GPO : 1966 O - 202-509 (155) 
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"ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDACY*® 


State Senate District No. 6 
John Due, Quincy, Fla. 


March 18, 1966 
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I am not the first person to note that the senate district in which I am 
filing today for the Democratic nomination is iubelievable. There is some truth 
in the observation that it is unbelievable because it is 300 miies long, 100 miles 
wide, contains 24 county governments, and is populated by 430, 000 peopie. But 
there are truths about this district that are more unbelievable than that, and it is 
with those tougher truths in mind that I enter this primazy. 


It is true to say that North Florida is one of the nation's claszic cases’ 
of rural poverty and blight. It is bedevilled with an unempicyment and unicer- 
employment of natural and human resources unequaled anywhere in the stare of 
Florida. Kk is suffering from stagnation, hunger, and despair, and it is time we 
acknowledged as much. 


—TIt is true to say that the Negroes of North Florida -- one third of its 
population -- and 22,000 poor white families, more then haif of the poor of Florida, 
are without representation of their basic needs and interests at any ievel of state 
government, 


It is true to say that tens of thousands of political Mberals in North 
Florida are denied, election after electior, an opportunity to vote for a candidate 
wto will give clear and honest voice to their views. 


Let me summarize; the poor, the Negroes, and the liberals of North 
Florida need representation, and they need a spokesman who will not sell them out 
when it suits his interests to do so, 


Win or lose, Iam running for the state senate to serve that constitu- 
ency. Sooner or later this constituency will discover itself and become a great, 
creative political majority. Negrocs, liberals, and the poor are already a | 
numerical majority, and it is my hope that this candidacy will bring them one step 
closer to being an electoral majority. 


As I understand my constituency, it is faced with five issues of 
immediate concern: (1) economic development and poverty; (2) education; 
(3) human rights; (4) labor rigits; (5) university reform. 
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will be made available to the public by early April. 


Sccs One final word on the campaign as such: I think I can win, and I am 
going to run as if I were a winner, If the people in this district whose interests 
I hope to represent will vote for me on May 3, I will sit in the state legislature 
next year, tas whee meni Ca ea ae where they worship, 
wherever they come together as people and as 
‘un. political campaigh in Florida 
on iki we aut mame tae dvex is no substitute fora _ 
‘ish-teshise intethig: Uden p saan wiicee vane dhe oan; atid public relations is no 
substitute for 4 program that will save thié senatorial Histrict from @ combination 


of economic, moral, and Lemeeen bankruptcy. 
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APPLICATION FOR VOTER 


EDUCATION PROJECT GRANT 
APPLICA NT: | SPONSORS: 
BIG BEND VOTER EDUCATION SPIVER GORDON, 
AND ANTI-POVERTY CAMPAIGN, INC. FIELD SECRETARY 
403 NORTH McCOMB ST. CORE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 22301 JOHN DUE, 
PHONE: 224-0317, 222-2317 PROMOTER 


Quincy, 627-3977 


A. PROPOSAL 


This is a proposal seeking a grant for a voter education project to operate 
in North Florida three programs: Voter Registration, Citizenship Education, 
and Leadership Training. 


This applicant is a non-profit corporation, organized under the Anti- 
poverty laws, and is the Big Bend Voter Education Campaign organized in 1964 
by Patricia Stephens Due, a former CORE field secretary, to carry on a 
Voter Education Project under the auspices of CORE and Voter Education Pro- 
ject of the Southern Regional Council. Whereas, in 1964, the Big Bend Votar 


_. Education Campaign was an Advisory Board to assist CORE in Voter Regis- 


tration, this association is now an independent entity, organized and reorganized 
to carry out Voter Education Project and Anti-Poverty programs, and whose 
board is composed of community leaders who actively have been engaged in 
Voter Resistration, Anti-Poverty problems, and Civil Rights Projects. 


B. IND OF PROGRAM 


1. Area Proposed. 


The proposed area is the Second Congressional District, This area is 
in the Big Bend area of North Florida, along with SouthEast Alabama and 
South-West Georgia, is a Black-Balt area. 


It is comprised of 24 counties which are low density with only three having 
a 5C, G3- population, Leon, Alachua., and Gadsden. 


The areas for Program execution are sub-areas which shall be worked 


by the followin associations and groups which are working jointly with or 
affiliated to the Big B-nd Voters Education and Anti-Poverty Campaion, Inc. 


a. Project East: 


Sub-agents: 
Voter's for Equal Rights, Gainesville and Seagie Foundation, 


Gainesville and Jacksonville S.C.L.C. 


a fa atm nt 
isd di a ee 


Sub-areas: 
Alachua County Area 
Putnam County Area 
CUBB Area 
(Clay, Union, Baker, Bradford) 
Lower Suwanee Area | 
(Levy, Dixie, Gilchrist) 


b. Upper Suwanee River Project: 


Sub-egents 
Suwanee County Voter's League 
Columbia County Civic League 
Hamilton County Improvement Association 
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2. Upper Swanee River Area Toordinator 
Mr. Richard Jenkins 


3. Tri-County Project Coordinator 


Mrs. Grace Hardy, who is very active in Voter Registration 
in Jefferson County. She is the Secretary to the Jefferson 


County Voter's League. 


Mr. Robert Smith, insteuctor in Sociology and active in 
Tallahassee Council of Human Relat'ons, Co-chairman 
for Leon-/alkulla Co-ordinator. | 


Mr. Edward Howard. Heisand has been a very strong 
worker in Voters Registration on behalf pf the community 
crusade, a local Voter Registration Group formally 
identified with the Voter Registration Program of the 
Tallahassee NAACP, He is a schoolteacher. 


4, Gadsden Countv Area Proiect Coordinator. The order 
is to be desionated by the 2.1.G. of Gadsden county. 


Jackson -Calhoun Project Coordinator. The person is‘to 
~2 Casiénated by the 5.1.¢. of jackson County. 
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6. Administrative Staff. 


a. Executive Assistants. The executive assistants shall assist the 


director in administrative control of the project. This responsibility 
entails controlling, financial reporting, receipts, deposits and dis- | 
bursements and voucher forwardins. Also, responsibility relates 

to overall essential control and operation of the office. 


b. Personnel. 


Mrs. Ruth Berg, former campaign treasurer of John Due ‘for Senate 
Campaign and active in the Florida Gvil Liberties Union. 


7. The VEAP . Vlorker 


a. Description. Tne VEAP. ‘ield workers, under the direction of the 


Area Coordinators, are to serve in the hard work of canvassing areas, 
conducting community surveys, and to make contacts in the commu- 
nities, for the purpose of soliciting, initiating volunteer and self-help 
programs. An incident to this purpose is to organize meetings in the 
areas both large massive rallies and discussion groups. The VAP 
worker shall be trained to prov de information and advice, but not to 
provide leadership; such leadership should always come from the volun- 
teer workers in the community. This also means that responsibility must 


at all times be directed from within the community. 


Initially, some V24? workers may be college students from outside the 
areas. At all times, effort must be made to use workers from within 
the community in order to achieve permanent involvement of the community 


in their own needs. 


b. Personnel. At the present time, recruitment of the VEAP workers 


is not completed. 


Sub-areas | 
Upper Suwanee River Project 
Columbia County 
Hamilton County 
lafayette County 
Suwanee County 


_c. Tri-County Project: 


Sub-azents 
Tri-County Improvement Association 
Jefferson County Voter's Leacue 


Sub-areas 
Taylor County 
Jefferson County 
Madison County 


d. Leon-‘Wakulla Project: 


Sub -azent s: 
Spiver Gordon (C.O.R.E.) 
Inte r-Civic -Council (An S.C.C.C. affiliate) 


Sub -areas 
Leon County 
Y/akulla County 


e. Upper Suwanee River Project: 


Sub -e gents: 
Bic Bend Voter Education and Anti-Poverty Campaion, Inc. 


Sub -areas: 
Columbia County 
Hamilton County 
Lafayette County 
Suwanee County 


f. Gadsden County Area: 


Sub -acrent: 
Gadsden Civic Interest Group 


Sub-areas: 
Gadsden County 
Liberty County 
*, Jackson-Calhoun Project 


sub -agent: 
Jackson County Civic Interest Group 


Sub -areas: 
Jackson Sounty 
Calhoun County 


2. V/hat Justifies the need for the Pro~ram? 


This area in Florida has been popularly described by newspapers as the 
"Pork-Chon" area, as opposed to “Lamb-Chop" area, such as Miami and St. Peters- 
bur’:. 


This "Pork-Thop" area is identified economically, socially, politically, 
psychologically with the areas of South-East Alabama and South-West Georgia, 


with the results of ''most intense opposition to civil rithts, traditional loyalty to 

the historic Democratic Party, and a hizh proportion of Nezro population, " and other 
matters reactionary, as described by Huh D. Price in the Ne=ro and Southern 
Politics. 


Before reapportionment this: area of Florida and its Pork Choppers controlled | 
Florida politics and the Levislature, with no benefit to the people. 


The averave median income of the Nero in Florida is $935 per year, but there 
are more white families (23, 437) than Ne~ro families (20, 215) makinz under $3, SOC 
per year. 


‘2. What are its Goals? 


The -oal of this proyram is to remedy the "most intense opposition to civil 
ri hts" and to achieve for the Ne~ro =roups in North Florida equal opportunity 
and equal benefits. 


By .means of a pro ram of citizenship education, it is hoped that the above 
purposes can be attained by developin~ a Nero rezistration percenta’e which is 
equal to the white re-istration percenta:e. But, most importantly, it is also 
necessary that the Ne~ro electorate be educated and informed in the use of this 
vote. 


Therefore, the third voal is to avoid and to destroy those circumstances 
which defraud the Ne~ro of the use of the vote. 


4, ‘That Methods will be Used? 


The methods which shall be used will be consistent with the method described 
in the Biz Bend Voter Education and Anti-Poverty Campaign, Inc., and Civic Interest 
Group, G adsden County, Non-profit, Non-political corporations orvanized pursuant 
to U.S. Anti-Poverty laws: 


Conductin* Educational and Research Pro rams to stimulate learnin: 
and awareness amon” all citizens ‘of the need for civic responsibility, 
duty of citizenship, andto inform as to issues, que: tions, parties, 
and political candidates which affect citizenship, and knowledze of 
civic ~overnment. 


Se. WHERE’ 


The ~eneral area is that of the Second Conressional D strict. Four state 
senatorial districts at lar~e are also based on the same area as the Conctressional 
District. 


The sub-area boundaries ure those of the local community action a »encies 
under the Economic Opportunity Act rather than those of the House of Represen- 
tative Districts. Only under the Econoniic Opportunity Law is it affirmatively 
declared that minority ~roups and persons to be served must be allowed to parti- 
cipate in the operation of the Law. This is the next coal of this Project. 


D. \“JHO ARE THE PROGRAM PERSONN SL AND V/HAT ARZ THEIR DUTIES? 


>, 
a. 
b; 
3. Research 


1. Director and Co-ordinator of resident participetion.. 


a. 


D. 


Description 
The Project Director and co-ordinator of resident participation 
will be the chief administrator and staff director of the project. 


-Fie or she will bear the primary responsibility for the recruitment 
anc initial trainins of the followins co-ontiinators: 


Procram Co-ordinator 

esearch Co-ordinator 

Voter ducation Anti-Poverty To-ordinators 
Area Co-ordinators 


VZAP Vlorkers 


Furthermore, he will sunervise and direct the recruitment and initial trainin ., 
of all other members of the staff, and the area sexvice trainin ' will be con- 
ducted under his direction. He or she will be res;::nestile for establishin~ 
inter-personal communication within the staff, for inspirin : the staffto function 
as a unified team, and for seein: that all staff members carry out their duties 
in a way wnich develoo maximum interest, co-operation, and naxticnation in 

a nei hboxrhood residents, 


b. 


Personnel 


Jonn Due, Florida counsel for the Scholarship “ducation and 
Oefense Fund Ror Nacial jqualtiy, and the or anizer for the 
Bi Bend Voter Education and Anti-Poverty Sampai n, and 


opiver Gordon, Field Secretary for TON2, shall serve as 
u0-directors w.thout pay until .a director is found. 


2ro ram Dizector 


Desczintion 


The Pro ram Director shall develop material, leaflets, and 
pro raras to be used in Voter Rezistration and Titizenship 
“ducation and Leadership ‘Trainin .. 


Specifically, forms and pooklets’ should be designed ? 
for citizenshin Zducation Tlasees, Public Nelations, and 
Community Education to be used in all forms of publicity media. 


Personn¢] 


iix. Paul Hahn, former Professor at the University of Florida, 
Aathropolo y and Psycholo y, active in Civil “i hts in Sainsville, 
and pro ram developer for <ainsville Voters For qual ‘:i ‘hts 
and drew a proposal’ for Nei hboxhood Associations which have 
adopted in the local Community Action A ency of Alachua Tounty,. 
as a person most qualified to serve as program director. 


Co-ordinator 


a. Descrintion 


The esearch Jo-ordinator is to work closely with the Project 
Director and "rogram o-ordinator to study report®. from the 
Field Staff in order to gather statical information. Also, from 
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It is hoped that at least one ..... worker can be recruited for each one — 
thousand persons to be registered. Preliminary orientation of the V.A.P. 
workers shall be done by the National Scholarship Educational Defense 

Fund for Racial Z-uality, Southern Christian Leadership Conference, CORE, 
National Sharecropper's Fund, and the National Urban League. 


E. EXPECTED COST OF THE PROPOSAL (15 weeks - 3 months). 


1. Central Office (5401/2 W. Brevard Street, Tallatmssee, Fla. 


Staff: | 
Director @ $100.00 per week $1500 
Program Coordinator @ $75.00 per week | Us 
Research Coordinator @75.00 per week 11 25 
| Administrative Assistant @ $75.00 per week 125 


| Voter Education & Anti-Poverty Coordinator 


@ $75.00 per week li 25 

Office Rent @ $100.00 per month 300 
Office Telephone “@ $200.00 per month 300 
Office Utilities @ $30.00 per month 90’ 
Office Supplies @ $300.00 per month 900 
$7880 


2. Project East. 


Nassau - Goal for Registration | 1000 
SUUB 2500 
Putnam 3500 
Alachua 5000 . 
Lower Suwanee | 1900 
13900 
| Staff 
| 3 coordinators @ $50.00 week 1950 
14 V.E.A.P. workers @ $25.00 week 5250 
1 Associate Research @ $25.00 week 375 
: 1 Secretary @ $25.00 week 375 
Office 
Gainesville Office Rent @ $100 per month 300 
: Telephone @ $100 per month 300 


q Utilities @ $30 per month 90 


Office Supplies and Postage for materials @ $200 per month 600 
SUUB Office @ $190 per m th : 300 
Putnam Office @ $100 per month 300 


Nassau Office @ $100 per month 390 


Automobiles 
8 cars 
4 @ $50 per week for gas, oil and rental 3000 
4 @108 X 600 miles X 15 3550 


$10680 
3. Upper Suwanee River Project 
Counties Registraticn Goal . 
Columbia 1000 
Hamilton 800 
Lafayette 100 
Suwanee 1450 
73300 
Expenses: 
1 Coordinator @ $50.00 per weck $ 750 
3 VEAP workers @ $25.00 per week 1125 
Office and utilities @ $5C.00 per month 150 
Telephone @ $25.00 per month 75 
Office Supplies @ $25.00 per month 75 
Automobiles 
Il rent @ $50 per, including gas and oil 750 
I car at .08 at 300 miles at 15 weeks 360 
$3210 
. Tri-County Project. ! 
Counties | Registration Goal 
Taylor 1000 
Jefferson | 1500 
Madison 1700 
4250 
Staff: 
1 coordinator @ $50.50 per week $ 750 
4 VEAP workers @ $25.00 per week 1500 


Office, Utilities and expenses @ $50.00 per month 300 


Telephone @ $25.00 per month 


6 cars at $50 per week 


150 


Office Supplies @ $25.00 per week 75 
Automobiles: 
I rent at $50 per week 750 
2 cars at .08 at 300 miles at 15 weeks 750 
$4245 
9. Leon-Wakulla County Project 
Counties Registration Goal 
Leon 8250 
Wakulla ae 
8300 
Staff: 
1 Coordinator @ $50.00 per week $ 750 
3 field workers @ $25.00 per week 3000 
Office, utilities, paper (Share Big B:>rd Voter Education 
and Anti-Poverty) 
Automobiles 
6 cars at $50.00 per week and oil and rental 4500 
$8250 
6. G:dsden-Liberty County Project. 
Counties Registration Goal 
Gadsden 10, 200 
Liberty 90 
10, 260 
Staff: 
1 coordinator @ $50 per weck $ 750 
10 VEAP workers @ $25 per week 3750 
Office, utilities and czpenses @ $50 per month 300 
Office Supplies @ $25 per month ie 
Telephone @ $50 per month 150 
Automobiles: 
4500 


$9525 


7. Jackson-Calhoun County Project. 


Counties _Registration Goal 
Jackson 3156- 
Calhoun " $$0 
3500 
Staff: 
1 coordinator @ $50.00 per week $ 750 
2 VEAP workers @ $25.00 per week 
(plus one VEAP worker from Gadsden Project 750 
Office, utilities, and expenses @ $59.00 per week 300 
Telephone @ $25.00 per month 75 
Office Supplies at $25.00 per month 75 
Automobiles: 
3 cars at $50 per month and gas and oil 1500 
$3455 


TOTAL BUDGET FOR PROJECT $40235 


F, TIME 


What is anticipated duration of the procedure? 


The Program is designed for initial period of 15 weeks or 3 months, 
from June 2, 1966, and including the week of October 2, 1966, for VEAP 
_ financing. It is hoped that the demonstration of this Program shall be the basis 
of a year-round Vcter Education and Gitizenship Training Project. 


a. Background, 


Qn May 24, 1966, Mayor Robert King High of Miami was nominated to be 
the Democratic Party candidate for Governor over the incumbent Governor 
Hayden Burns, (who has served only 2 years) by more than a 80, 000 vote 
margin over more than a million votes cast. 


High was defeated by more than 700, 000 votes in 1964 by Burns. Then, 

High ran as a “liberal” and Burrs ran as a Segregationist. Then, Scott Kelly, 
in the First Primary, ran as a Segregationist, whose v otes then went to 
Burns, in the Second Primary. 


In 1966, High ran as a "conservative" in fiscal matters, mentioned race 
relations not at all. Kelly did not mention race except to state he was for 
“human relations", and Burns pointed to his appointment of 12 Negroes 
in high state capacities, more than any governor since reconstruction. In- 
the First Primary Burns was looking for 50% of the Negro vote, spent tre- 
mendous sums of money to certain Negro churches, Bishops, etc. He re- 


ceived only 32 .1/3%. 


In the Second Primary Kelly "endorsed" High and after being accused by Burns 
in demanding $500,000 for Kelly to endorse Burns, Kelly being typically 


other .imary sources of information he or she shall gather 
information to best determine the best methods of Voter 
Registration. Also, the Research Co-ordinator shall assist | 
the Program Director to develop pxozrams in the area of 
Citizenship Education and Leadership Training. 


b. Personnel 


Mrs. Paul Hahn, the other half of a husband - wife team, who 
is experienced in handling statistics in Political Sampaign 
in the State of Florida. 


4. Voter ducation and Anti-Poverty ~To-ordinator. 


a. Description 


The Voter Education and Anti-Poverty co-ordinators are to 
execute the programs in the project area, to develop interest 
co-operation, and participativn by the nechborhood and community 
groups, and to provide information to organize meeting discussion 


groups, in the areas of Citizenship and Anti-Poverty Procram. 
b. Personrel 
lvirs 


Patricia Due , originator of the Big Bend Voter Education 
Campaion, and Gadsden ©.1.G., andasa CORE Secretary and 
suported by Souther Regional Touncil Voter Education Project, 


achieved a Voter Registration Program in Gadsden Tounty of 
A5CO Necroes from 506. 


lixr. LeVert Taylor, a Field Director, Florida Council Of 
riuman Relations, National Sharecroppers Fund, and Southern 
Resional Council, will work closely with Mrs. Patricia Due 


particular in the areas of Anti-Poverty. And broadly supervising 


and directing the V.A.?. ‘/orkers, will establish and make 


functional Nei-borhood Or-anizations and other organized groups, 
he worx these vrours, 


5. Area 5o-Oxrdinators: 


a. Vorkins closely with other members of the staff, he will establish 
and make functional nei--hborhood orvanizations and other organizec 
gr.ouDsand will assist the development of procrams where there 
are existing establishedyoter. groups. 
b. Personne! 


The Area To-ordinators are: 


{-~« 


? -oject Hast Area Co-ordinator 


Albert Daniels, Vice President of Voters For Equal Xichts, 
Gainsville. 


Moses Davis, prisident of Jacksonville Christain Leadership 


Sonference, active in pronosedarea for the John Due for 
Senate Campaign. 


Aichard Jenkins , shall assist in this area full time until a 


third DSo-ordinator is found and trained. He isa former | 


Field “/orker for the Florida NAA7ZP? responsible for 2°2°% 


increase in Negm Voters egistration in Lake City, and 
resides in Union County. 


will hold the answer. 


Irish, replied by campaigning "hard" for High. Burns raised here the Race 
Bugaboo --that NAACP Roy Wilkins and Adam Clayton Powell endorsed "High" 

_ and distributed cards in the white neighborhoods showing two Kings, High 

and Martin Luther, Jr., and the Joker, Robert Kennedy. 


The Project area--North Florida--voted approximately 60% of the registered 
vote. The Negro voted 40% in the First Primary (of 38, 000 Negroes regis- 
tered. John Due received 14, 000 votes). In the Second Primary the Negro 
‘voted 60% of the potential vote in urban areae, but fell down to about 40% in 
the rural areas. 


It is therefore important that, along with voter registration extensional citi - 
zenship education be employed to educate the Negro to vote. 


Other than Gainesville, Tallahassee, Lake City, Palatka, and Marianna, 
where registration books will be opened five days a week, books will be 
opened only one day a week in each of the caunties of the Project areas 
until September when the books will be opened six days a week. The hours 
opened are the common "business hours". 


In summary, at this juncture in the Negro vote in Florida, it is a critical 
period as to whether the ideal is to be satisfied, or whether the Negro vote 
shall be abused similar to its abuse by Northern machines. This Project 
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JIMMY McDONALD: Entertainer. Has spearheaded many projeets for CORE, 
Freedom 


JEROME SMITH: 


DAVE DENNIS: 


Member of First group of Riders who left Washington, 
D.C. May Sth, traveling through Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and into Alabama where met with 
mob violence. 


Born New Orleans, Lowisiana. Attended Southern University - 
in Baton Rouge from which he withdrew in 1960 after being / 
blacklisted for activit, in sit-ing. Participated in 
sit-ins in New Orleans beginning November, 1960. Arrested 
April 17, 1961 fer picketing WoolwOrth in New Orleans and 
spent 30 days in jail. Joined Freedom Ride in Montgomery, 
Alabama on May 21, 1961; arriving in Jackson, Mississippi 
on May 24, he was arrested there. Now out on bail in 
both New Orleans sit-in case and Jackson Freedom Ride. 


Shreveport, Louisiana. Attended Dillard University. Active 


din SiteIns in New Orleans from November, 1960. Arrested . 


April 17, with Jerome Smith for picketing Woolworth. Joined 
Freedom Ride in Montgomery, Alabama May 2lst. Arrested 
Jackson, Mississippi May 24. Out on bail in New Orleans 
sit-in case and Jaekson Freedom Ride. 


Yuly 27, 1962 


Progress Report - Freedom Highways - National Action Progect 


25 people including Atag¢ are taking part an the Freedom 
Highways progect. They ane drawn grom approximately ten 
states. The progect AS gust completing its two weeks 
Anawuing pertod and will begin an action program og APPhOXA - 
mately one month next week. For the Last youn days they have 
been ALAAANG ~AN at the ‘Hot-Shop” . a Local outlet og a south- 
eastenn nestaurant chain. Negotiation are already AN process 
on both the Local and national Level. One Local nestaurant 
AN @ Lange discount house was desegnregated by negotiation this 
week, 


Next week the group wih move to Durham von work in the Raleigh - 
Durham area. Following that, they wthl break up 4nto your On 
give amas groups to scatter to vartous Locations in the state. 
There has been -g00d cooperation with the WAC and a satisfactory 
Local Aupponrk. 


Up to this time, expenses vor good and Lodging have averaged 
about $800.00 per week, The next several weeks promrses to be 
Less expensive as a considenable amount of gree housing has 
been obtained. 


Richard Haley 
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FREEDOM SCHOOLS IN MISSISSIPPI, 1964 


‘From the ‘carbon copies of the spring’ s letters. oni copuna 3s see. 
what ‘real apprehensions, as well as hopes, the people who dreamed of. 
- Freedom Schools had. Out of Charlie Cobb's idea of a situation in which 
there would be questioning, release from rigid squelching of initiative and 
expression -- from Charlie Cobb's bitterness about the way the Negro has 
had to be silent in order to survive in white America, and his vision of 
the kids' articulateness and. teaching for change, meaningful change, in 


- .Mississippi -- out of his seeing: ‘that the kids are ready: to; see: "the link 


between a rotting: shack and a rotting America": --‘came the original: plan 
for Freedom Schools in Mississippi. That it could be: an idea that. people 
working desperately on voter registration and on keeping alive. in the. state 
could take seriously is perhaps evidence of’ the validity of Charlie Cobb's 
dream: Mississippi needed more, needs more, than that’ all Negroes 21 and 
‘over shall have the right to vote. The staff in Mississippi understood what 
Charlie was dreaming because they, too, were daring to dream that what could 
be done in Mississippi could ‘be deeper, more fundament4l, more far-reaching, 
more revolutionary than voter registration alone: more: personal, and ina 

_ sense more transforming, than a ——— program. | : 


‘The: decision to ites Pewéilonl Schools in Missisetppi, then, seems to 


’“* have been a decision to enter into every phase of the lives of the people 


of Mississippi. | It seems to have been a decision to.set the people free for 
politics in the only way that people really can become free, and that is 
totally. It was an important decision for the staff to be making,. and so 

it is Bot surprising that, the curriculum for the proposed schools became 

- everyone's concern. I ungerstand that Lois Chaffee, Dona Moses, Mendy 
.Samstein, and Casey Hayden as- well as Noel Day, Jane Stembridge, and Jack 
Minnis worked on and argued about what should be taught, and what ‘the 
realities of Mississippi are, and how these realities affect the kids, and 
how to get the kids to discover themselves as human beings. And then, I 
understand, Staughton Lynd came in to impose a kind ‘of ‘beautiful order on the 
torment that the curriculum was. becoming -- torment because it: was not just 
curriculum: it was each: _pergon | on the staff in Mississippi painfully ana- 
lyzing what the realities of. jhis world’ were, and asking himself, with what 
pain I can only sense, what right he had to let the. kids:of Mississippi 

know the truth, and what right he had had to keep it from them until now. 
And because of these sessions, the whole concept of: what: ees be done in 


Mississippi must ‘have , changed: 


In: a way, the Prdedin: Schools Seite : to operate: tn. those planning 


<> sessions. A secion of the curriculum called “Poor whites; poor Negroes 


_ and their fears," for example, considers the unity of. Se between 


ee | 


perhaps, the dua of a “White Folks Project," and the ‘intense economic 


orientation of what was begun in Research, and Federal Programs, also new 
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projects. And cut of work.with the people day after day in the Freedom 
Schools emerged medical concerns, and farm league ideas, and the community 
building of community es | It was because the people trying to change 
Mississippi were asking themselves the real questions about what .is wrong 
with Mississippi that the. Sumnier Project in effect touched every aspect 

of the lives of the Negroes ran Mipeissippi , and started to Seuch the lives 
of the whites. : | | 


It was the asking of questions, as I see it, .that made the Mississippi 
Summer Project different. ffom other voter registration projects and other 
civil rights activities evérywhere else in the South. And so it is. 
reasonable that the transformations that occurred: --, and. trans6ormations 
did occur - - out of the Freedom School experience occurred because for the 
first time in their lives Kids were asking Guest tone. 


‘Sie /aahiaiaiel eibie- eet tinnih 5 came out was. that. it was based on the 
asking of certain: questions, questions which kept being asked through 
the summer, in connection with the kids‘: interest in their Freedom School 
teachers (mostly northern, mostly white, mostly still. in college), in 
connection with Negro history, in connection with African culture, in. 
connection with the academic subjects, as well as in connection with the 
study of the realities of Mississippi 1964 in the light of Nazi Germany 
1935. The so-called "Citizenship Curriculum" set, up two sets of questions. 
The primary set was 1. why are we (teachers and students) in Freedom 
Schools? 2. what is the Freedom Movement? 3. .what alternatives does the 
Freedom Movement offer us? What was called the secondary set of questions, 
but what seemed to me the more important, because more personal, set was: 
1. what does the majority culture have that we want? 2. what does the 
majority culture have that we: don" t want? 3. what do we have that we 


want to keep? | 


The answering of these questions, and the continual raising of them 
in many contexts, may be said perhaps to be what .the Freedom Schools were 
about. This was so because in order to answer anything out of what these 
questions suggest, it is necessary for the student to. confront the question 
of who he is, and what wip worte as like, and how-he fits into it.or is 


alienated from it. 


It was out of the experience of asking these questions that the 
transformations occurred. At the beginning of the summer, with rare 
amazing exceptions, the kids who were tentatively explcring us and the 
Freedom Schools: were willing’ to express about themselves only one thing 
with honesty and passion, without the characteristic saying of the thing 
they think the white:man wants to hear: that thing was that as soon as they 
could gather enough money for a ticket‘ they were going off to Chicago, or 
to California * To leave the state was their ambition, and about it they 


~. 
were certain, even though they had not thought any Surchetthén: that? 
even in terms of where the money was to come from, :and certainly"not in 
terms of what they would find there and what they would do there. Some 
sense of "go home to my Lord and be free" -- some vague hope of a paradise 
beyond -- seemed. to inform thats passion for the north, their programless 
passion. | ery 


But ee the end.of the summer almost ‘as: of these kids were planning 
to stay in Mississippi. | , 3 


Within the flexible structure of the Freedom School it was natural that 

a confession of -- an insistence on -- the desire to race northward lead to a 
discussion of the condition ,of the Negro in the North, about which most of the 
teachers could tell specifically. And then came the news stories about | 
Harlem, and Rochester, and Medford, Massachusetts, and the kids were 
interested, and worried. But it was not just because the truth about the 
North began to shatter their dream of it as paradise that the kids changed © 
their minds. The yearning for the North was, of course, the expression of 

a need to escape the intolerability of the situation in Mississippi. But 
- the nature of their need to escape was that they really did not know what 

it was about Mississippi that they hated -- or, rather, they felt that what 
was intolerable for them had somehow to do with the white man, somehow to 

do with getting only $3.00 a day for 10 hours work chopping a white man's 
cotton, somehow to do'with the police -- but they had not yet articulated, 

if they knew, the connections among all these things. And they had not, 
as well, articulated the connections of those things with their experiences 
of repression at home and in school. And so the very amorphous nature of the 
enemy was threatening to them. 


The experience in.the Freedom School was that patterns began to be 
seen, and patterns were. real and could be dealt with. So the kids began 
to see two things at once: that .the North was ro real escape, and that 
the South was not some vague white monster doomed irrationally to crush them. 
Simultaneously, they began to discover that they themselves could take - 
action against the injustices -- the specific injustices and the condition 
of injustice -- which kept them unhappy and impotent. 


Through the study of Negro History they began to have a sense of 
themselves as a people who could produce heroes. They saw in the story 
of Joseph Cinque of the Amisted a parallel to the kinds of revolts that the — 
Movement, as they began to learn about it, represented. They saw that 
Joseph Cinque, in leading a- mutiny on that slave ship instead of asserting 
his will to freedom by jumping off the ship into the shark-waiting waters, was 
saying that freedom is something that belongs to life, not to death, and 
that a man has responsibility for bringing all his people to freedom, not 
just for his own escaping. Connections between then and now kept being 
made -- at first by the teachers, very soon by the students: who do you know 
that is like Joseph Cinque? How is Bob Moses like Moses in the Bible? How 
is he different? Why did Harriet Tubman go back into the South after she had 
gotten herself free into the North -- and why so many times? And why doesn't 
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Mrs. Hamer stay in the North once shi gets there to speak, since she .., 
doesn't have a job on that ;man'!s: plantation any more, and ‘since her life 

is in so much danger? And ,what do you think about Fredetick'’ Douglass ' Ss 
talking so straight to the ‘President of the United States?- And ‘how does the 
picture of Jim Forman in the Emancipation Proclamation issuc of Ebony suggest 
that same kind of straight talking? And who do you think the Movement is 
proving right - - Booker T. Washington or W. E. B. DuBois? And what comment 
on your own upbringing is made by the fact that you all know about Booker T. 
Washington but most of you. had never heard of W. E.’B. DuBois? And. wy are 
the changes of gospel songs into Freedom songs significant? What does 

"We Shall Overcome" really mean in terms of what we are doing, and what we 


can do? 


‘Beginning to sense the. real eieeledy of organized '‘Négroes in Mississippi, 
the kids in the Freedom Schools found an.immediate area of concern in the 
Negro schools they attended -or had. dropped out of: the so-called "public" 
schools. They had grievances, but. had,- until drawn into ‘the question- 
asking, only been able to whine, or to accept passively, or to lash out by _ 

_ dropping out of school or getting themselves expelled’. Within the Freedom 
Schools, especially. by comparing. the Freedom Schools with the regular schools, 

they began to become articulate about what was wrong, and the way things 
should be instead: why don't they do this at our school? was the first _ 
question asked, and then there began to be answers, which led to further 
questions, such as why don't our teachers vegteter to vote; if they presume 
to teach us about citizenship? and why can't our principal make his own 
decisions instad of having to follow the orders of the white superintendent? 
and why do we have no student government, or why doesn" t the administration 
take the existing student government seriously? 


This was the main question, which came also out of why there are no art 
classes, no language classes, why there is no equipment in the science labs, . 
why the library is inadequate and inaccessible, why the classes are over- 
crowded. The main question was WHY ARE WE NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY? which is of 
course the question that the adults were asking about the city and county and 
state, and the question the Freedom Democratic Party asked -- and for which 
the Party demanded an answer -- at the Gonvention. 


The students were taken edciously in the Freedom Schools. They were 
encouraged to talk, and their, talking was listened to. They were assigned 
to write, and their writing was: read with attention to idea atid Style as 
well as grammar. They were encouraged to sing, to dance, to ‘draw, to play, to 
laugh. They were encouraged to think.. And’‘'all of this was ‘painful as well 
as releasing because to be taken. peviodsiy requires that’ ‘ond take himself _ 
seriously, believe in himself, and that requires confrontation. And 80, 
Freedom School was nop for. the kids who grew the: most." 


aes 


Tangibly, what was set in motion out of this experience of joy and 
pain was.the thing: the Mississippi staff-had hoped. could happen in Missis- 
sippi, but could not totally form. In’ the’ spring before the summer, SNCC 
in Mississippi had tried to organize a Mississippi Student Union, bringing 
together kids from all over the state.‘ And there was good response, but not 
on the. scale the MSU was soon to achieve out of ‘the Freedom Schools. ‘This 
summer the kids began to talk boycott of the schools, but to be able to dis- 
cipline their thinking about boycott so that their action would not just be 
acting out their frustrations but ‘careful, considered, programmed, revolu- 
tionary meaningful action along the lines of the Montgomery bus boycott and 
African revoiutioneéry action. | The kids were able to come together in the 
middle of the summer, in Meridian and draw up a series cf resolutions 
which said with terrible clarity what they felt about their world: what a 
‘house should be, what a school.should be, what a job should be, what a city 
should be -- even what the federal government should be. And they were able 
to ask why it was that the people did not have a voice and to assert that 
their voices would be heard. The seriousness of their concern for a voice is 
reflected in the final statement of the list of grievances drawn up by the 
McComb. Freedom School: 


We are 12 Pike County high school students. Until we are 
assured our parents will not suffer rerrisals, until we are 
sure this list of grievances is met with serious consider- 
ation and good will, we will remain anonymous. 


The McComb students are sending this iist of grievances to the school 
officials, the-city officials, the senators and the newspapers and the 
President of the United States. Out into the worid: Look at me -- I am 
no longer an invisible man. ; 


And back again into themselves. Whoever the Freedom Schools touched 
they activated into confronation, with themselves and with the world and 
back again. On’one level, it was the white teacher saying to the Negro girl 
that nappy hair vs. "good hair" is‘not a valid distinction: that it is a 
white man's distinction, and that the queens in Africa -- in Songhai, Mali, 
Ghana -- in Ethiopia -- had nappy short hair! On another levei, it was the 
Northern Negro student-teacher saying to the kids yearning Northward that he 
himself had gone to an almost completely (or completely) segregated school, 
and that his home was in a ghetto. On another, it was a senior, suspended 
from the split-session summer school for participating in the movement and 
taking Freedom School academic courses (fully parallél) instead, saying of 
Robert Frosts’ "The Road Not Taken" that the man took the road that needed 
him more: "because it was grassy and wanted wear ....and that has made all 
the difference.'' On another level, it was the white and Negro Freedom 
School teachers sitting with the adults in the evening classes talking about 
what kids want and what kids deserve, and hearing the adults express some — 
of their concern for their kids in the forming of a parents’ group to | 
support the kids' action against the schools. On still another, it was the 
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junior high. school, kids ni: la a8 eee seman over: in. ‘the evening to 
sit with the. adults who were leartting :their alphabets, one ‘kid to one 
adult, and both, and the gtaffs, crying with awe for the beauty and i 
strangeness and naturalness of it. -And on all levels, it:was the whites, 
the northerners, listening to the Mississippi Negroec, reading what they 
wrote, taking thom; sexioqely ae cmeparmiiel sieneebiesierees | ay 


Visikle reeults cf. the Sunelide -Guanier inclade the kids' drawings on 
the walls of Freedom Schools. and,.COFO offices 211 over the state, as well 
as hids' :pplicetions for scholarships (National Schiclarshi» Service and 
Fund for Negro Students) and even more applications for the Louge too 
Work-Stucy program, which commits them to staying to work in Miszissippi. 

In addition, there is the real probability that the Negro teachers in the 
re,;ular schools -- the teachers who have to sign an oath not to participate 
in civil rights activities or: try to vote -- have, this first week of 
sches1, tesun to experience for the first time in their lives the challenge 
frem a student that is not adolescent testing or insclent dcsring out but 
serious Cemanding that in truth there is freedom and that ke will have the 
trutn: 


Most significantly, the result of the summer's F~cedom Schools is 
seen in the continuation of the Freedom Schoois into the fall, winter, 
spring, swumer plans of the Mississippi Project. Some project directors 
who inad been in Mississippi since 1°61 doing the slow sometimes depressing 
alws:7s daazeroue sericus tiring :worx of voter registration, first thought 
of the Freedom Schools asa trill, detrimental to th= hasic effort. At 
bewt, they were i frort for the real activity. But Frcedom Schools were 
not just, as the same project directors came to concede, a place where kids 
could be inducted into the Movement, a convenient source of canvassers. 
They were something else, and in realizing this the dubious project dir- 
ectors were themselves transformed by the Freedom Schools. They were, 
instead of anything superficial, and willgo on to te, the experience -- 
not the place -- in which people, because we needed’ them, emerged as | 
discussion leaders, as teachers, as organizers, as spcakers, as friends, 
as people. I know that this is so because in ieaving the Freedom School’ in 
Indianola, the county seat of Sunflower County:where the Movement had been 
resisted for three years, and where, when we came in, the people did not 
know how to cross arm over arm to sing 'We Shall Overcome," I learned for 
the first time in my life.that with kids you. love: to esecdunsct is to. 
suffer. So the teachers were transformed, tee .. 


‘The transformation of Mississippi is citi because the -trans- 
formation. of people has-begun. And if it can happen in Mississippi, it 
can happen all over the South. The original hope of the Freedom School 


e plan was that there would be: about. 1000 .students in the state coming to 


the informal discussion groups and other sessions. It turned out that 
by the end of the summer the number was. closer to 3000, and that the 
‘original age expectation of 16-17-18 year olds had to be revised to include 
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pre-school children and all the way up to 70 year old people, all anxious 

to learn about how to be Free. The subjects ranged from the originally 
anticipated Negro History, Mississippi Now, and, black-white relations to 
include typing, foreign languages, and other forms of tutoring. In fact, 
these aspects of the program were so successful that the continuation of 
the Freedom Schools into the yegular academic year will involve a full-scale 
program of tutorials and independent study as well as exploration in 
greater intensity of the problems raised in the summer sessions, and longer 
range work with art, music, and drama. 


To think of kids in Missi sstpps expressing emotion on paper with 
crayons and in abstract shapes rather than taking knives to each other; to 
think of their writing and performing plays about the Negro experience in 
America rather than just sitting in despairing lethargy within that ex- 
perience; to think of their organizing and running all by themselves a 
Mississippi Student Union, whose program is not dances and fund-raising 
but direct action to aileviate serious grievances; to tnink, even, of 
their being willing to come to school after school, day after day, when 
their whole association with :school had been at least uncomfortable and dull 
and at worst tragically crippling -- to think of these things is to think 
that a total transformation of the young people in an underdeveloped country 
can take place, and to dare to dream that it can happen all over the South. 
There are programs now, 428 well as dreams, and materiais, and results to 
learn from. And it may well te that the very staffs of the Freedom Schools 
in Louisiana and Georgia,etc., will be the kids who were just this past 
summer students in the Freedom Schools in Mississippi, and discovered them- 
selves there. 


Liz Fusco, Coordinator 
Freedom Schools 
CORE Task Force 
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MEMO 

TO: FASMER, HALBY, CAREY, RICH, U. COLEMAN, MC CAIN, HELL, C. COLEMAN 

. PROM: 7K E 3 3 
_ ’ . + mre %< a oe; , f° * : 
RE: JACKS@N, MISSISSIPPI TRIP (OCTOBER 21 - NOVEMBER 5) /76? 
Tne firs: evening I went to Pickens, Miss. to a meeting at a church there. The 
group was small, but tnterested. Prior to going there I went to Seaton where field 
workers George Raymond and Doris Erskine are working. At the meeting. I went Over 
the program designed to elect Aaron Henry Governor of Mississipp: and Rev. Ed King 
Lt. Gov. on a mock ballot. Those attending were enthusiastic aoout “his approagn 


to the lack of voting apportunities in Mississippi. 


The next day I went to Bateavilie, Mississippi, in the Dieta, for a cnirch meeting. 
The @ttendance was good for a rural community and the response to tre mock balloting 
was excellent. Because of poor transportation facilities, I stayed ir Batesville 


that night. One of the church members assured me he could get a ride for me in the 
morning. I went to the train station to meet him at 6:30 a.m. but he never showed 

up. I began talking about the vote drive with many people who came to the train 
station--the place is the equivalent of the court house lawn for Negroes--and some 
were attentive, others drifted away from me as I talked. Finally, after waiting mati 
l p.m., I caught a train for Jackson. For the rest of the day, after arriving in 
Jackson, I worked along with others in the office preparing releases and other materiasb ~ 


os 


for distribution. 


On Sunday morning, I went to Yazzo City with several otners to d stricute ballots ame 
leaflets at churches. On arrival at the outskirts of town, police started following 
us. Wher we got to the first church we proceeded to take leaflets and ballots from 
the car. The Asst. Chief of Police told us that it was illegal in Yazoo City to hand 
Out printed matter and that if we did he would arrest us. We went. into the church 
followed by two policemen. Their presemae effectively hindered us from getting any- 
thing done. We left the church and went to the Negro district to canvass. Police 
followed, tried to harrass us, keep us from talking with the local gentry. We final- 
ly left town since there was little to be done with the’ fuzz around. 


Monday morning around 10 a.m. we went back to Yazoo City--gluttons for punishment: As 
soon as we arrived--having informed radio and TV that we were going--newsmen were 
there and (naturally) police also. We started talking with a large group of Negroes 
about the campaign and the police began wading through the crowd trying to get people 
to move on. As we talked to them, police finally told the crowd to move bacause they 
were blocking the sidewalk. Only one or two of them moved and we kept on talking. We 
moved on later to do some door to door canvassing. Police followed us everywhere. At 
one cafe where we stopped to eat, we discovered that there were about a dozen police 
withuus. In addition, we had picked up a state trooper who blithely unsheathed his 
shotgun and loaded it in full fiew. Lenora Thurmond was ultimately arrested. In get- 
ting bond money for her from Jackson, we hadtto wait outside for some time. Our 
friendly state trooper, Mr. R. B. Moody, was across the street pointing his shotgun 

at our heads the whole while. After getting Lenora out of jail we headed for Jackson. 
The local police left us at the city limits bgt the state trooper follwed and a few 
miles outside of Yazoo City he stopped our car. He made George Raymond get out and 
show him his license. He cursed George rather severely, threatened him and then made u 
us stay there on the side of the road for 50 minutes or more as darkness came on and as 
cars slowed up and people glared at us. Finally he let us go after taking our picture 
The trooper wrote "aggitators” (sic) on George's license. | 


Tuesday I spent talking with Matt Suarez and Dave Dennis about some of their proposals 
for CORE's Mississippi project. | 
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TUSKEGEE OFFICE 34 NORTH PERRY STREET 
P. O. DRAWER G, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, 36104 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 36088 Augus C 24 b 1964 
TELEPHONE 727-1360 TELEPHONE 263-9360 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 
620 West 147th Street 
New York 31, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


I am pleased to inform you that we won the case 
brought against you and others in DeKalb County. The 
Court sustained our assertion that the complaint failed 
to state a cause of action. a 
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The ruling was handed down by ‘the Alabama Court of 
Appeals on August 18. , 


Yours very truly, 
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UDGINS anpb ASSOCIATES 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


601 WEST 145th STREET « NEW YORK 31, N. Y. AUDUBON 6-1737 
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November 4, 1963 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner 
Mayor, City of New York 
City Hall 

New York, New York 


Dear Mayor Wagner: 


Not long ago in the course of a conference with you, 
and in the company of Edward R. Dudley, President of the 
Borough of Manhattan, I indicated that I had certain ideas 
in mind with respect to the general rehabilitation of resi- 
dential properties in areas such as Harlen. 


You graciously invited me to develop my thoughts 
and arrange to sit down to discuss them with you and your 
advisers at a future date. 


In fulfillment of this objective and your invitation, 
I asked several people in my community knowledgeable on such 
matters to join with me in detailing these ideas, which deal 
essentially with technical aid the city can give. 


we have done this and are pleased to be meeting with 
you today to formally present them for official considera- 
tion. 


We do not assume to have resolved all of the kinks 
in the plan. However, if out of today's discussion we may 
come away confident thet you will authorize and instruct 
your advisers to join us in a working session aimed at re- 
finements of the plan, we would feel confident that this 
meeting was worthwhile. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William R. Hudgi 


A FEDERAL LICENSEE UNDER THE SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 


A TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM FOR RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY REHABILITATION 
PROPOSED BY A CIVIC-MINDED GROUP OF CITIZENS TO MAYOR WAGNER 


FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK WITH HARLEM AS THE PILOT AREA. 


A new consciousness is emerging in government, commerce and 
industry that is much akin to the "Revolution" over "rights" in our 
Country. 


Thoughtful persons in the Harlem community have taken heart 
and have voiced the desire to do something to make up for the years 
of delayed maintenance and neglect that has made the community a 
place of merciless contrast and economic disorder. 


The housing stock in Harlem has been maintained solely on 
the basis of piecemeal repairs and sporadic maintenance, and improve- 
ments until now, except for public housing, has been mainly the re- 
habilitation and conversion of “brownstones" and "Old Law tenements”. 
Hence rehabilitation is nothing new to Harlem; it is the only type 
of privately financed building that has been done substantially in 
the area for the past thirty years. By virtue of this experience, 
Harlem provides the best possible area for this type of renewal 
activity. 


The technical aid program being set forth hereinafter is | 
designed primarily to enable those owners of single properties, and 
lacking in the experience and knowledge of important property up- 
grading, to improve their properties with the aid of the City govern- 
ment, both as a means of general community improvement as well as a 
protection of their investment. 


It is believed that the rehabilitation of certain types of 
exisiting housing in Harlem could be planned in such a way as to 
make up for past failures and the long years of neglect, a sort of 
“Marshall Plan" for the area. 


Also, the proposed program is aimed at those properties which 
do not now fall within the scope of existing proposals for general 
neighborhood renewal, and are not earmarked for other redevelopment. 


The proposed program involves certain basic characteristics 
such as: 


The property must be structurally sound; 
2. There would be no dislocation of the tenant; 

3. There would be no change in the existing apartment 
layout unless such change was made necessary to 
eliminate building violations. 


Implementation of the program would mean the building of new 
and adequate bathroom and kitchen facilities, replacing their out- 
moded counterparts; re-wiring and new plumbing where needed; repair 
of broken plaster and structural defects; painting: installation of 
fire-proof doors, storm and screen windows: installation of new heat- 
ing systems where necessary; modernization of lobby and other public 
areas; and steam-cleaning the building front. 


As sponsors of this proposal, we view our program as some- 
thing that would indeed benefit the Harlem community. But our sights 
are trained on targets beyond our own area and rather to the entire 
city where owners of properties similarly situated may avail thenm- 
selves of these new procedures. Hence, launching the program in 
- Harlem would serve as a pilot project on a reasonably broad enough 
scale to encourage emulation elsewhere. 


The program we propose is as follows: 


1. Standards 


A set of standards of physical improvement would be estab- 
lished which the property owner can obtain from an appropriate 
municipal agency and know that they represent a minimum level of 
improvement to his property which, when carried out, would qualify 
him for further consideration under the proposed program. 


2. Architectural Counsel 


A panel of architects certified as being qualified and will- 
ing to participate in this program would be set up by the municipal 


agency. On application by the property owner, and for a fee whose 
maximum would also be set officially, the architect selected by the 


property owner would inspect the property and submit to the property 
Owner a report as to what must be done to bring the property in line 


with the previously set standards. 


3. Contractor's Estimate 


On the basis of the architect‘s recommendations, the property 
Owner may now secure from one or more qualified contractors an esti- 


mate of the cost for doing the work. 


4. Rent Adjustment Comnitment 


With architect's recommendations and contractor's estimate 
in hand, the property owner would next apply to the City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administration for a formal commitment that a rent 
adjustment would be granted for the entire building upon satisfactory 
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completion of the work in accordance with the architect's recommen- 
dations. Such adjustment should be adequate to cover reasonable 
amortization of the debt to be incurred to perform the work; and to 
insure sound fiscal operation of the property. 


5. Mortgage Commitment 


The property owner, armed with specifications for the work 
to be done, mindful of the cost of the work, and holding a Rent 
Adjustment Commitment (RAC) to be redeemed on completion of the job, 
is now prepared to negotiate a loan to finance the work. It is ex- 
pected that the municipal agency would use its influence ‘to bring to 
the plan the fullest cooperation of any and all governmental and 
private agencies interested and/or active in the mortgage field. 


6. Certification & Redemption of RAC 


Upon completion of the work, the appropriate municipal agency 
would be asked to inspect and certify that the property owner has 
complied with the previously set standards. The agency will then | 
issue a Certificate of Satisfactory Performance (CSP). On the basis 
of this certificate, the Rent Administration would then redeem its 
Rent Adjustment Commitment (RAC) effective on the next rent payment 
date for the property provided this date is not less than 30 days 
from the previous payment date. 


7. Umbrella Clause 


It is assumed that implementation of procedures in this 
program may in some aspects be in conflict with existing regulations 
of the City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration. For example, 
certain of the improvements that would be made are at present items 


requiring consent. 


On the other hand, there is a kind of property improvement 
which may be made without tenant consent but which must first be . 
Classified by the Rent Administrator as a “Major Capital Improve- 


ment” , 


We wish to emphasize that we entertain no desire to undertake 
a general or wide-spread over-haul of present regulations. Nor do 
we withdraw from the thought that some of these regulations may re- 
quire amendment in order to accomplish the end we seek, namely, 
general property improvement with a concomitant adjustment of rents 
commensurate with a set of reasonable criteria. 


By the very nature and scope of the improvements contem=- 
plated, it should be readily conceded that, in the aggregate, the 


work that would be done under the program is more than a set of 
occasional and “isolated” improvements which do not necessarily 
reflect themselves in the general appearance of the property or 
the living circumstance of its tenants. 


Consequently, it should be understood beforehand that im- 
provements planned and authorized under this program would be viewed 
and so classified as a "Major Capital Improvement" to bring then, 

to this extent, within the general purview of present Rent and Re- 
habilitation Administration regulations. 


It is our genuine hope that our ideas and recommendations, 
along with the existing order for doing things, may be blended into 
a workable program to attain the goal we all seek - as tenants, as 
property owners and as governmental administrators. 


, There are these concessions and safeguards which the City 
should agree to as additional incentives for property owners to take 
advantage of this plan. 


1. A freeze should be placed on the assessed valuation of 
the property effective at once and continuing for the term of the 
mortgage but not longer than 10 years. 


| 2. An appeals board should be established as recourse to a 
property owner in the following circumstances: 


a. When a CSP has been withheld beyond a 30 day period 
from date of application because of unsettled ques- 
tions relating to compliance. 


b. When redemption of the RAC has been withheld beyond 
a 30 day period after the filing of the CSP. 


A preliminary survey of tenants in buildings affected by 
this program convinces us that they are both able and willing to 
absorb whatever rent increases that may be warranted to give them 
a more livable environment in their present quarters. 


Out of today’s conference we seek only that the Mayor auth- 
oOrize and instruct his advisors to sit with us in a working session 
designed to refine procedures recommended in our program and to 
report back to him in a reasonable period of time. 


William R. Hudgins, Chairman 


Lucille E. Chance Ernest E. Johnson 
Roger W. Flood Thomas V. Sinclair, Jr. 
George Gregory Mark Southall 


New York, N.Y. 
November 4, 1963 
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I. THE COUNCIL FOR JOBS AND FREEDOM < February 1 to May 21. 196 


In the fall of 1964 it became increasingly clear to many of us that the civil 
rights revolution was in mortal trouble--legislation, poverty programs, all 
vastly inadequate and often insensitive to need, were slowly but surely 
draining the militancy and solidarity from the movement. 


The name of the game, it became clear, was the "urban ghetto", dramatized by 
demonstrations and riots but left utterly unchanged at the roots. In fact, 
evidence of discontent and retaliation in the streets was accelerating. Ev~ 
erything that was being "done" had a bad odor of paternalism and first-aid 
procedures. The ghetto cried for organization~--organization outside the 
federalism and politics of OEO and the monopolies of Democratic pork~barrel- 


Ling. 


So we moved~-out of the seminar, out of the reams of Llow~circulation newsprint 
about the grass roots, and into the streets, Despite all the heady discussions 
we weren't really sure of what we were doing, but we were sure that we would be 
taught=-=-by our own people. 


We had approximately $2,000 in the bank, so we rented a loft at 72 West 125th 
Street, spending the Christmas season plastering and painting--the doors were 
to open at the end of January. 


Theyopened and we ducked... 


Within a week the place was an asylum, a thimble-sized riot with hundreds of 
youngsters placing their outrage at our threshhold. Miraculously, and almost 
immediately, a shape and direction began to emerge from the chaos. The men, 
women and children that came to us were not familiar faces--few, if any, had 
gone to jail for civil rights activity, but virtually all had been jailed ona 
possession, felonious assaults, alchoholism or for lifting two-epants suits 
from Blumstein's windows during the summer riots. We were suddenly and start- 
lingly at the nitty-gritty, and it can be a terrifying place to be whea much 
of your membership has a life-expectancy of around 34. 


Cur early, somewhat primitive programs were entirely centered around the needs 
of the people who had come into our orbit. Youth councils and clubs, centered 
around youngsters bursting with resentment and footloose after Malcom X's 
death, became a channel for heated dialogue and self~governing groups. Many 
of these youngsters began, over a period of time, to conceive of a means of 
“whipping the white man at his own game"'=--through words and aggressive compe~ 
tition on the job market, rather than with gasoline-filled Kuppert bottles, 
This was a small-time miracle, dubbed, by the youth clubs themselves, as 
"inteBectual nationalism" 


Iwo basketball teams sprouted and somehow we found the dollars for jerseys. 
Welfare mothers, infuriated by their treatment in the city's welfare departe 
ment, founded a Welfare Mothers’ League which met twice a week; for the fize: 
time, through this unity, they became aware of their rights and available 
redress. Huangry for skills, the younger girls demanded a typing school that 
was begun in another building with two shifts of students and a spate of vol 
unteer teachers... the typewriter rental almost put us in receivership. We 
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also began to experiment with remedial reading programs, using the Myron 
Woolman method from the Institute of Educational Research--it worked--the 
problem was that no one, not even the War on Poverty, had tried it. 


All of this and more--with background music supplied by a 45 rpm rock-n-roll 
record player~-was going on around the clock. Most significant of all was 
the immediate success of the job-placement idea. Here, in three months of 
operation, several hundreds of people were put to work-enot at $12,000 a 
year, but put to work. 


Why not $12,000? Why not at least a "skill-oriented program out of a sociology 
text"? The answer was transparently clear. Somehow, no one has really under~ 
stood the dimengions of poverty in Harlem, except Harlem's victims. It was 
clear to us that the front line of the war on poverty belonged at the malestrcr 
of ugliness, the bottom cluttered with human refuse and empty muscatel bottles. 
And that was the precise setting for the Council for Jobs and Freedon. 


$12,000? Later, baby, when I whip Dannemora, heroin and the drunk tank at the 
ToombS. ee 


We grew and we grew-=-the loft grew a library and broken windows. A strong or= 
ganizational loyalty spread throughout, particularly with the “charter” men 
bers who were finally leaving their pot outside and their arrest records in the 
files, 


We had, in the meantime, made an important decision-<a good decision despite 
the fact that it proved fatal to the program. The decision was no publicity, 
no effort to "make an image" and certainly no overt effort to compete with or 
upstage existing social-economic programs. On the one hand it meant real and 
practical independence, the respect of the Harlem community--but it also meant 
no money. Although we needed no more than $600 a month to keep going at the 
level we had sustained (there were no salaries), even that became an impossible 
figure. Givers wanted public evidence of our existence, but we could give ev=- 
idence only in the form of radically altered lives, employed and functioning 
former hoodlums, forty women who could type and a basketball team with eleven 
wins and two losses. 


On Friday, May 21, we faced the financial reality that we were broke, and | 
closed the Council doors. It may come as a surprise, but youngsters in Harlem 
still know how to. cry. 


II, THE PROPOSAL 


We propose the reopening of the Council for Jobs and Freedom as an imperative 
of the civil rights movement and our country's future. 


The activities of the new Council will be divided into two sections, to be 
administered separately=--A: Community Action Programs and B: Special Services, 


A. Community Action Programs 


Organization of the Une d. Perhaps the most frustrating element of 
ghetto unemployment is the degree of isolation on both the individual and 
community levels. The effects of being unemployed and unable to find a comnon 
bond with others in the same difficulty only adds to the deepening level of 
total community frustration and unrest. 


The Council intends to approach this overwhelming problem in the following way: 
providing, through the centers, a common meeting ground for the unskilled and 
habitually unemployed for (1) access to the centers' job placement service, (2) 
information on existing governmental training programs and opportunities, and 
(3) building unity among those faced with this problem, workirg together in 
self-heip programs, social and recreational activities as well as beginning to 
approach the causes and possible solutions to the conditions they face. 


Welfare Mothers. Further compounding the total lack of organization in the 
ghetto is the appalling lack of a family structure within the community. The 
absence of the male in most ghetto homes and the resulting dependence of the 
family on welfare aid has created a situation in which the female is put into 
a position of authority and responsibility for which she is generally unpre- 


pared, 


The coming together of these mothers through the centers will open the door 

for meaningful community organization around this particular problem, thus 
invoiving another large segment of the ghetto-dwellers. Starting with social 
and recreational activities, broadening to the levels of action that can help 
eradicate many ills of the welfare system, those women involved will achieve 

a certain amount of independence as well as be participating in an active effort 
to solve the problems that they face, 


In both this and the unemployment programs, the Council will provide, with 
volunteer help, meaningful social and psychological services to supplement the 


2lf-help programs initiated by the community. 


Youth Organization. If there is any beauty at all within the ghetto, it is 
the beauty of the potential of the youth. The excitement generated by youth 


struggling to find their identity cries out for meaningful organization and 
constructive direction. 


Through the organization of athletic teams and weekend social events, the 


Gouncil will then involve youth in remedial reading programs, job placement 
services, thus paving the way to formal education as well as informal discussion 


on all levels. 


To utilize the potential leadership for the good of the whole community ty 
providing youth to help in the work of welfare mothers, the unemployed, and > 
vocational training programs. 


fhe lack of a more detailed program for community organization comes about 
because of a strong belief on the part of those who will make up the Gowncil 
staff that (1) the leadership, especially in terms of community programs, must 
come from the ghetto itself; (2) the development of indiginous community or~-. 
ganization under the broader guidance of the. Council must be flexible enough 
to include all problems that the people are prepared to move on. 


Finally, based on the past experience of the initial Council, the structure 
of the organization should consist of (1) a staff who cen act aa adsisors to 
and constructive agitators in the community, providing a loose, constructive 
Ccirection and operating as a clearing house for the center's programs, legal 
and financial aid, etc.;’and (2) several indiginous organizations composed cf 
local people, each group having an elected leadership of three to five people, 
the combined leadership of all the groups making up the board of directors. 
Under this structure, with the guidance and leadership of the staff, the conm- 
munity itself will provide the basic program and direction for the Council. 


in addition of the Community Action (organization) program the Council wili 
offer a number of special services. Our experience has shown the advantage 
of these services. They are, on the one hand, a vehicle for involving people 
in the community action programs. On the other hand, the community action 
program serves to develop interest in taking advantage of such services as job 
placement or remedial reading. (See the above section on community action for 
a more detailed explanation of the inter-relationships of community action to 


special service programs. ) 
B. Special Services 


Remedial Reading. Two of the increasing problems we are trying to attack | 
through the centers are the tremendous school drop-out rate and the unemploy= 
able youth this creates. A major eonuveg of thegfe problems is the lack of 
reading skills, a consequence of the socio-economic situation in the comnun- 
ity. For these reasons, extensive remedial reading programs will be an im= 


portant part of our program. 


Past experiences in the Council have proved the techniques of informal discus= 
sion groups, volunteer teacher staff, bright student assistants and librarians 
to be condusive to progress in this areas Similar methods will be employed 
and hopefully, expanded in the new center program. 


The classes will involve a wide range of participation=-~inciuding students, 
drop-outs, and interested adults. The strengthening of reading skills may 
well prevent drop outs or encourage drop outs to return to school or at 

least be better prepared to deal with job applications and become more em- 
ployable. Those adults involved may well approach reading at home in a way 
more helpful to their children’s reading level development. Then, too, those 
involved on the "teaching" level (often class participants themselves) will 
gain valuable leadership experience in the process. 


The systematic use of the Woolman Method will be our basic tool. This "road= 
ing in high gear" program, now subsidized and certified by the government, 
was pioneered in the original council with excelient results. Arrangements 


are already completed and materials are at hand to work closely with Dr. Wool- 
man's Washington office, which plans to monitor our first classes. 


Job Placement. Anyone entering the job placement bureau of the Council will 
be given an informal interview, which willl be evaluated without regard to 


the applicant's dress, grooming, or past work record--in short, only his 
desire to work will be considered. The Council will do everything to find 
him employment. The Council's job placement bureau will concern itself with 
employing as many people as possible, through the union hiring halls, govern-~ 
ment and non-government agencies, and contacts will individual businesses, 


such as trucking companies and gas stations. 


At his interview the job applicant will be told what jobs are available to 
him at that time. If possible, he will be sent to apply for an available 
position. Otherwise his application will be placed in an active file, and 
he will be asked to keep in touch with the Council. 


Counseling and Placement. Most of the counseling and placement facilities 
will be geared toward those young people who are confronted with a choice 


between continuing school or finding a job, and who are having diffuculties 
pursuing either course. 


legal Redgess. The ghetto community has long looked with despair and indigna- 
tion at its hektpkesg¢ness in the courts. Minor incidents, treated as feionies 
because of poor representation at court by hurried, disinterested city-appoint- 
ed lawyers (often not even that) are only a part of the need for competant 


legal council, 


The legal redress program, staffed by some 80 volunteer lawyers~~all familiar 
and concerned with this injustice and with past experience in civil rights 
cases“-will put lawyers at the disposal of those who would normally be with- 
cut redress on all levels--discrimination in housing and employment, police 
brutality, straight criminal activity, and many other areas of concern. 


Vocational Instruction. Another phase of the educational program of the cen= 
ters is vocational training, using the still-existing facilities of the oid 
Council, particularly secretarial training, and developing similar programs 


in other fields, 


The program includes the establishment of an information center that would pro- 
vide material and counseling on such agencies as JOIN for those whose needs 
would be better fulfilled elsewhere. As the center program dévelops, this 
part of it will expand to include as many areas of job training as possible, 
building close liaison with others working in these areas. 


Aside from the regular class work involved, a series of workships will be 
encouraged in which knowledgeable people in many fields will be on hand to 
discuss those fields as well as employment and training opportunities in ther. 


Ethnic Heritage. With the rising African nations the civil rights movement 
and Malcolm X, the black man has found a cultural history and has begun to 
identify with and participate in his social revalution. With Afro-American 
hair styles the vogue in the black ghettoes, the dcesire has also arisen for 


a dialogue, the need to articulate that " I AM". 


One of the most interesting erperiences we had in the previous Council was to 
observe the manner in which descriptions of incidents during thé riots have 
evolved into discussions of who Fredrick Douglass was and what the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision really means. At this level we found time and time again the 
leadership capabilities and awareness of human béiags who had been generally 
written off as uneducated, unqualified, and functionless in our society. 


Within this informal atmosphere of group interaction outside the burasucratic 
impersonal institutions and v@iues of “American culture" that he cannot 
possibly identify with, the gnetto-dweller can begin to explore ideas, cor» 
municate his feelings. One of the major responsibilities we have is to provide 
a forum for this exchange. | 


Discussions of current events and classes on African and American Negro history 
will be established to not only supply material of educational value but also 
to loosely structure and most of all stimulate this questioning and dialogue. | 
Emphasis will be on the Civil War, Reconstruction, the beginings of the social 
protest movement and other periods we have found to be of special interest 
particularly to the ghetto youth. Here too we will use volunteer as weél 

as professional teachers, the center library and student leadership. 


Aid to Small Businesses. One of the most important sub-goals toward which 
the Negro population is striving is a certain amount of economic independence 


from the white powers that be. Without this, the black manni& ‘powerless to 
develop even a political voice in what happens to him, for the fear (and ac- 
tuality) of suffering severe reprisals for his actions. 


In the urban ghetto, the hope for economic independence (and survival!) is 
embodied in those few involved in small businesses of their own, their employ- 
ees and consumers, However, the obstacles to owning and maintaining such 
interprises are overwhelming, beginning with the poverty of the community | 
which makes it almost impossible to accumulate the capital necessary for such 
a venture, and then the pressures from the larger, established (white) firms 
is great. This added to discrimination in loan companies and outrageious 
interest, etc., presents a picture of a struggle, indeed. 


However, the Small Business Administration of the federal government offers 
many services that, if used, can prove invaluable to a full scale effort to 
secure existing Negro-owned and managed businesses and help in the estab- 
lishment of many more. For this reason, one of the center services wiil be 
to make information on these SBA programs and services available to those 
who would benefit by them, and provide counseling to tnose applying for aid. 


SBA programs of particuiar interest to the Harlem community are these: 
Financial specialists available to advise the srall businescren . 
who is in financial difficulty. | 
2. Funds available for loan at low int4rest, directly from the er 
ment as well as in connection with local banks. 
3, Management training programs to increase jobs and business ac~ 
tivity; workshops and conferences on particular business fields, 
and workshops and conferences on management end production probiems. 
4, Cooperation with ARA programs. | 
5. Operates a number of small business: fnvestment fompanies to supply 
small firms with long-term financing as well as managenment assist= 


ance. 
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6. Relocation loans to small businesses that are forced to move or 
suffer economically from federally aided urban renewal, highway, 
and other construction prograns. 

7. Management publications, research and reference libraries abailable 
at SBA fiels offices. 

By taking full advantage of these, as well as ARA and other such agencies, ard 
beginning dialogues on consumer cooperatives, etc., many healthy and necessary 
changes in the economic structure of the community can be made. 


III. THE REASONS FOR THE COUNCIL 


The civil rights struggle in its present action period can accurately be 
described as having three historical phases: (1) the struggle for open public 
accomodations; (2) the struggle for voting and other basic political rights; 
and (3) the struggle for fundamental social and economic reforms. Obviously 
each of these phases has overlapped onto others. But they are nevertheless 


distinct. 


The movement has won, clearly and irrevocably, the initial battles in the 
first two phases. The public accomodations fight had its climax in the summer 
of 1963 with the Birmingham events and the March on Washington, and a victory 
as embodied in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The issue of political rights 
reached its climax suddenty i :Selma and will almost certainly be settled 

by legislation before the 1968 national elections; while the battles are still 
being fought on several fronts in the Deep South, their outcomes are no long- 


er in doubt. 


While there has always been discussion in the movement on the fundamental 
social and economic problems and the need to organize the people to meet 
them, only now has that need become an imperative. The problems of poverty 
and unemployment, poor housing, and inferior education are the fundamental 
obstacles to genuine racial equality, the dramatic confrontations of the last 
five years have really been a necessary protogue to establish racial equal- 
ity as an obligation of law and of public policy, and to provide the toolé 
that the movement must have to engage these “bread and butter” issues. : 


Prologue? Then why is it that the accomodations and voting victories are 
being accompanied by a decline in the impact of the movement, the disinte~- 
gration of local groups, and the immobilization of national organizations? 
There are two reasons: (}) The movement has heen largely based on the emotion~ 
alism of the issues and appeals to conscience; (2) the movement has not been 
based on the effective and durable organization of large numbers of people. 


It must be emphasized that this has been true in the South as well as in the 
North. The dramatic outpourings of whole Southern Negro com munities cannot ~ 
be taken to mean that the average Southern Negro has been wholly mobilized to- 
ward a really sound solution to problems he is facing or will face. 


The Northern movement has been little more than a reaction to outrageious 
incidents in the South. Even when it has confronted such issues as dis~ 
crimination in the construction industry and de facto-segregation of schools, 
it kas drewn its strength from the emotional impact of the Southern events 
on Northern Negroes and whites. And in a real sense it has been an amalga-~ 
mation of rebellious individuals, lacking any cohesive social base, and rep- 


resenting Negroes only by proxy. 


With the victories in public accomodation and voting, these movements~-~North 
and South--are losing their driving force; in fact, their very reason for 
existence. The organizations that fostered these movements and thrived on 
them are bound to falter unless they take steps to radically redirect their 
activities to meet the demends of the new phase~~the third phase-~, 
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In this new phase, important sacial and economic reforms wili be 
necessary, requiring, among other things, a major commitment of the 
nation's resources. No longer will it be a matter of preseure from 

ae an irate North focusing Federal power on a dying South, Meaningful chasge 
will be possible only by buiicing strong and viabie community organizaticas 
independently representing the will of the people to redress their 
greivances, 

There is little cause for arguing whether or not a solution to the 
problems of the Negro poor rests with government action, It does, and that 
is simply that. Only government commands the resources necessary to pro- 
vide better jobs, better housing. The poverty program is a welcome attempt 
by the goversament to do it, however inadequately and insensitively, and 
the civil rights movement can be justifiably proud that it managed to raise 
enough heli to shock the nation out of its ignorance and inerrta. 

But the poverty program-~-its form, its objectives, its finances-~- 
is ridiculousiy inadequate, That being clear, it should be safd that it 
is no cause for scur grapes. Which brings us to the reason why the Council 
For Jobs and Freedom was coneieved. 

Now that the government “commitment in principle" has been made, it 
is the job of everyone who wants that commitment expanded and strengthened 
to maintain and escalate the pressure which secured the original commitment, 
There is a growing-~ and fallacious --assaumption that this pressure can 
arise from within the poverty program itself, specifically from the 

; comm:nity organization undertaken by the varicus local Community Action 
Programs. It should be slear from what has been seen of these progrars 
so far, that this is a little too much to expect, The govermment wili 
not finance pressure on itself. This is no radicai's "indictment of 
the system". It is a simple matter offact. Any other opinion is 


tudicrous, 


atti 


The poverty program must be viewed in a baianced perspective with 
neither frivolous criticism nor uncritical resigaation, But what is most 
important is that INDEPENDENT community organization, far from being 
abandoned at this point, must be intensified, 

The activities of the Council For Jobs and Freedom shouid not, 
therefore, be interpreted as duplicating or competing with the poverty 
program, It is rather an attempt by the civil rights movement in the 
North to create inetitutions -- clubs, block associations, grievance 
councils -~ which not merely represent, but are composed of, by and for 
the Negro poor in the country’s largest and most depressed ghetto, One 
of the mos¢ serious obstacles which Negroes face in their stiwenie for 
equality, in contzast, for example to the inmigsant poor of “he past, 
is the abeence of such "grass roots" institutions, Not that there has 
never been any, But they have been simply too few, too weak and too 
trensient,. 

These institutions will not arise spontaneously, or, if they do, 
they wiil not survive. It is up to the civil rights movement to stimulate 
them, to give them guicunce, and to provide sucn factors as physical 
facilities which will give them permanence, 

The initial phase of the Council For Jobs a Freedom (described 
in the first section of this document--proved that this kind of thing 
can be done, It is now necessary to undertake it even more 3eriousiy, 
still keeping in mind that it is an experiment, New experience may cali. 
for modification in the approach, in fact, aimost: certainly will. But this 
is one of our purposes, Hopefully, the outcome of the experimert wiil 
provide a guide for the civil rights forces throughout the mtion, a 


method for approaching the exasperating problems of the ghetto. 
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IV. THE STRUCTURE AND THE BUDGET 


Structure, Staff and Plant. The Council for Jobs ard Freedom wili be a 
private, non-profit membership corporation, It will be governed ty a 
Board of Directors, The Chairman of the Board will be the titulas head 
of the organization, | 

The Board of Directors will appofZnt Directors of the three Departments 
of Community Action, Programs and Administration, A description of the 
responsibilities of these directors and the remaining staff foilows: 


1, Director of Community Action -- Charged with the implementation 
and supervision of the Community Action Program. 
ae Two Community Center Directors -=- REsponcible for coordina-~ 
tion cf the Community Action Program in each of the two Community Centers 
under the supervision of the Director o£ Commurity Action, 
b. Four Community Action Aides -- Pecple hired from among 
the people directly invoived in the program to sasisé each Center Director, 


2. Director of Programs -- Charged with the implementation of the 


Special Service Programs and their supervi zion. 

&, Associate Director of Programs ~- Assists Director of 
Programs in implementing Special Service progra2s,. Also, responsible for 
research and evaluation of programs and preparation of published materiais 
incorporating conclusions for the benefit of Coancil officers and the 
general pebiic. 

be. Job Piacement Coordimator -~ The dewands of this particular 
Special Service requires an individual to work full-time on this program 


alone, 


3, Administrative Director -=- Charged with supervision of the 
administrative and financial affairs of the weganization, 
: a, Secretary~typist. 


The Council wiil rent three physicai faciiities. Two will be Community 
Centers, Located in the third will be Administrative Offices and the 
Job Placement Desk, The other Special Services wili be coordinated from 


this office, 


In addition to the above, the Council wili recruit as many volunteers as 
4t can put to work usefully and call for the contribution of additionat 
space for programs such as the Secretariai School (the origianl Cowncil 
made su»stantial use of such dcnated facilities. ( 
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Proposed Six Mouth Budget. 


STAFF COSTS 
Salaries $23,400 
Social Security 700 
Sub-Total 

INITIAL COSTS 
Initial Repairs on Bldgs. 1,000 
Office Furnishing and Equip. 500 
Sports Equipment 200 
Deposits (rent and utilities. 500 
Sub-Total 


OPERATING COSTS 
Rentals (three facilities Gapprox. 


$100 per month each 1,800 
Phone and Utilities 1,000 
Typewriter Rentals G50 (for 

Secretarial Schooi 1,000 
Legal Contigency (for Legal 

redress program... 2,060 
‘Insurance 309 
Office (supplies, printing etc, 250 
Pubiic Relations Fees 300 
Sub-Total 


TOTAL. LESS CONTIGENCY 
RESERVE COBKEGENCY FUND 


TOTAL 


$24, 100 


6,650 
32,350 
2,650 


$35,000 
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Leaders are found by organizing, and leaders are deve loped 
through organization, 


The statement is so self-evident and so simple-minded that 
it is usually sttered only to be assented to and forgotten. 


Instead of acting on the assumptions implicit in the obser- 
vation, we begin the great hunt for the "natural leader", "the 
indigenous leader"; he is the great organizational nusget, whom | 
we could find by panning for him if we only knew what the hell he 
looked like, and how he differed from the silt washed into our tin, 


' It's worth noting that practically everybody is Looking for 
him, The civil rights movement, big business, big social work, 
church organizations, everybody. finds it handy to blame their 
problems on expressions Like the "dearth of leadership", the 
"problem we're having finding leaders", etc. 


He does not exist. If he were there--that wonderous all- 
purpose Leader that every organizer dreams about in his moments 
of exasperation with and anger at his would-be onstituency, you 
would not be necessary, The all-purpose indigenous leader with 
the sharp tactical mind of Lenin, the forensic abilities of De- 
mosthenes or F.D.R., and the general Loveableness of your mother 
would have long since asserted himself. 


The quest for the natural leader~--the quest as it is actual- 
ly carried on is Like the quest for the natural man, There is no 
natural man; there is no natural leader, The ideas are important 
because they remind us in any group of men some can come to Live 
by certain ethics and some can become lLeaders---given the occasion, 


I am hammering at this point because I have seen so many 
ardent young people run into communities, zoom around frantically 
for eight or ten months, and then say they can't find any indigen- 
ous leadership. Now when it is put to them in so many words that 
this is what they are doing, they deny it. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that they are acting on notions of leadership that are 
wholly unrealistic, 


Let's try and see why. 8ear in mind, I am now speaking of 
the lower class Nesro ghetto. In the main the same observations 
would hold for any community but in white areas there are certain 
differences in application. 


The first objective in the ghetto is building an organization 
that wields power. That is in meiked contrast to the flash- 
flood demonstration kind of thine that northern big-shots quick- 
ly get blase about. An organization that wields power as opposed 
to the kind that throws an intermittent stickbomb, must be big, 
must be broad, must be ee ; 
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The kinds of leadership it must have to operate successfully 
are the kinds that cannot exist in the community because no one or 
almost no one in the community has had the chance to gain any exe 
perience with biz organizations. Most of the community's people 
will not even have been in the army. The few that have will have 
served in such a Low echelon that thev will not have had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a sense or a feel for the bis organization, how 
it is put tosether, how it stays tosether, and what you have to do 
to gun it, 


A fow peonle in the community may work for a large corvoration 
or the tovernment but here again they are cut off from gaining exe 
perience with the bis orsanization., for another few the church 
may begin to supply the:cxnerience, but most people aren't church 
members or are very passively so, and most churches aren't very big, 
and most biz churches are not very organizationally run, 


The Lonms and short of it is we are speaking of people whose 
orsanizations are mostly small, and, consequently, whose leaders 
are schooled in techniques which work for small sroups, but seldom 
for larze ones. If they had the larse enduring organizations they 
would have the leaders to run them, and you would be superfluous, 


 owever, it is also true that every community has a few 
naturals, that is a few neople who by accident of life exverience 
an exceptional intellizence and some other qualities can besin to 
move to tre forefront almost as soom as the first orzanizational 
bezinninss are under way. But wno are they? tow do you find then, 
and how do you make sure that they actually do begin to assume the 
major roles they are capable of? It would be so much easicr if 
we could snot t»ese neople in advance---unfortunately that is in- 
possible, At the betzinnine of orsainzation vou are the leadere- 
Statural or otherwise---because at least theoretically you know 
more about whet you are doinsebuilding an orsanization---than any- 
one @lse around, If any of these three conditions docsn't hold, 
by-theety, zet out and sive the job over to somebody else. 


Recoznize the fact that the organizer who comes into the 
community for the first time is internally in a precarious position. 
Fe is afraidee-or at least he should be if he has sot any trains 
which he docsn't want beaten out, 


“@ is afraid because he doesn't know the people, and we are 
all vaevelv afraid of people we dom't know, If he is white and he 
is coins to werk in a Negro community he is doubly afraid. If he 

is a middle class Nezro, he is afraid too, for similar but not 


quite identical reasons, 


“ea is afraid because he is the bearer of a new idea, Mankind 
does not cotton to new ideas in zeneral, but especially not to the 
new ideas thet orcanizors bring. This is so because they may mean 
trouble and becauso the orzanizer’s mere presence in the community 
is a tacit insult, The organizer, merely by his presence, is say- 

ine effect to the neople, "You are so dumb that you need me to 
think your way out of this mess you are in.” Don't kid yourself 
about this. 1 shouldn't have to remind vou hereewho have actual-. 
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ly oreanized-of this reaction, (ifor I might add does tlaming the 
white man or the status quo or anything else absolve the orzanizer 


of the sin, ) 7 


The organizer is also afraid because a failure is a crashing 
blow to his-eg6 or his selkf-raspoct, “éven:.a::tad orcanizer pitts a * 
tremendous part of himself on the line when he goes into a community 
In his own eyes, he is beins tried as a person, as a huge test of 
his own worth, To fail’ is to be adjudged a capon, a scxless, im- 
potent thing by one’s self, or so I always found it. , 


Tnese fears work on most organizers to make them very sus- 
ceptible to thinking that people they meet in the community who are 
sympathetic are the peonle to listen to and work with, I can’t 
count the number of times I have wandered into communities to find 
the peonle who were supposed to be buildins a mass organization 
mucking around with pious, middle class clerzyman or teenazers, 


Or, of course, there is the orsanizer who sees the weakness 
in himself, and overcompensates by finding a bunch of social oute- 
casts, usually winos, addicts or semi-criminal types, the kind 
that talk a zsood fiekt but lack the self-discipline to make harde- 
core orzanizational material. This kind of organizer may also be 
playing to a gallery of middle class friends (often white) who 
will be mightily immressed by his acquaintance in the demi-monde, 
It's nice to have one's outside friends think you are “in”, but _ 
the question is, in what? 


For the orsanizer who gets beyond acting as a reaction to 
himself--in ny exnerionce, fow do--pluckins out "natural leaders” 
by dint of cast:al observation and conversation is very chancy. I ~ 
recall havinz »vicked a number of these onefirst sizht gems and I 
also recall svendine months kicking myself for having done so, 


The suy who is indeed the natural small sroupn leador may 
turn out to be the suy who gets hopelessly and permanently con- 
fused ky committees or simply by havine to keen in mind that now 
instead of dealing with ten old faitnfuls in the hlock clut he's 
got to worry about what 400 people think, The euy you met at the. 
barber shon, who seemed so articulate and understanding, may turn 
out at sccond meeting to be a dogmatist of the first order or a 
flanmnelemouhted idiot, The suy with the bic Line about how "it's 
about time the black man showed those "m-f's" can turn out to be 
one great bis chicken, or what can be worse yet, a lazy bum who 
only comes to maetiness to make long theatrical monologues, 


Those of you who mav recosnize your own experiences in some 
of these words will say, "Don't tell us what won't work, tell 
us what will.” 


To you I repeat, leaders are found by organizines and leaders 
are develoved through orsanizations, So let's discuss organizing 
and organizations, 


But hefore we set to that, I want to set down two of the ob- 
servations I have made where leadership has develoned. They are: 
the leaders in the third month of an orzanization's Life are seldom 
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the leaders in the third year; a few leaders, oursleves incluéed, 
are really allepurpose; and the best organizations create a 
"collective Leadership" 


Why should so few of the leadres in an organization's infancy 
be araund as it grows to maturity? 


The first leadership is usually the closest leadership at hand 
It is selected usually in the enthusiasm of the first campaign, 
because it is available. You don't have a choice and you have to 


g0 with what you've got, 


Ii may be a rent strike, a school demonstration or what have 
you, Reverend So-and-So says he'll be the spokesman, and you want 
him because he's a clergyman and you figure he'll out more ice be- 

cause he's respeetable, Maybe it's Mrs. Jones, because she's the 
only one of the tenants who shows sugns of being able to speak 
out in front of a judge, Or, perhaps, it's So-and-So else because 
he has a reputation (with you anyhow) as a regular freedom fighter. 


Note that all these people were picked on the basis of what 
they could do in a oneeshot affair, And the beginning of every 
viable orzanization smacks of being a oneeshot affair, for the 

gimple reason that theorists who fiddle around waiting and delay- 
ing umtil they've got a full commence swinging into action, 


Rut you wi 11 notice, too, that the reasons for your picking 
the first leaders (and you know it's you who pick them) say nothing 
about tow they will wear over a period of time, That respectable 
clersyman can turn out to be a timid jerk; the lady who was so 
good at sounding off in front of the judge may be good for nothing 
else, and that big freedom fishter can Look like a vain egomaniac 
living cff the reputation of the deed done many years ago, 


The lesson I draw from this is that at the beginning keep 

the organization very loose, spread the responsibilities and the con- 
Spicuous places around, This permits you and the new membership which 
you are supposed to be recruiting to judge the talent, and it keeps 
things sufficiently porous so that new talent isn't blocked off, 

Nothing is more absurd than an organization that's six months 
Old, without « “ime in the treasury and a membership that can fit in 
piggy leadership. Vested interests are only tolerable when they are 
protecting something of value, not fancy organizational charts, lett- 
erheads and research programs, 


Don't laugh, This kind of thing it a clear and presnt danger. 
Vain men frequently prefer to be members of obscure executive comm- 
ittees where they can spend years expounding doctrine. It is the 
realities of making anc using power, | 


Men with the most to lese or men with the most to give in 
talent, money and experience are often not the first to join an 
organization, They will never join if they see there is no room for 
them in the top leadership. ; 
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Why should some of the most talented people hang back? One 
reason, of course, #s that they want to check you and the inci- 
pient organization out, If they are worth having, they won't 
be the kind who must on a guaranteed winner, but also, by the 
same token, they don't want any part of a born loser. 


A big northern city is not like the south, In one senge 
the people are all in the same boat thanks to skin pigmentation 
but not quiteo People can and do make a variety of deals with 
life. In the north there are a lot of Negroes who may have cause 
to think that they have more to lose than to gain by signing on 
with you, They will be those who fear loss: of jobs, prestige, 
business or such - and many will fall into that catagory. But 
there will also be those who think they can make a better deal 
by joining with somebody or something else, and those who just 
may not think what you're driving at is worth it OR that you 
can deliver the goods, 


The varieties of reations have to be tackled in a variety 
of ways, bat all the people fall into these groupings - your 
potential second generation of leaders --must not be driven away 
gratuitously, They must not be allowed to dismiss the organi- 
zation out of hand at the very beginning. 


Yet in fact many organizations are killed off by their or- 
ganizers\even before they get close to a second leadership ge- 
neration,. / It is pure charity of course, to speak of such pre- 
liminary groupings as organizations at all, Most of these en- 
deavors never grow to look like much more than an aborted six- 
month foetus, They have been murdered by their own parents, 
the organizers who were supposed to give life to them. 


In the case of young organizers, their youth is enough to 
do it. People may admire youth, they may praise, they may be- 
lieve that youth is Showing the way in which age should follow, 
hut they are very, very reluctant to trust youth with anything 
of immediate value, Youth is not an insuperable handicap, I 
rush to add. I have known top-notch organizers in their twenties. 


The good ones know, however, that they meet pick up more 
in the way of membership that tne people with the least to lose, 
the people who are willing to put themselves under guidance to 
unreliable appearing strangers, Beware of the groups lead by a 
couple of college students, composed of a membership of teenagers, 
ministers without serious institutional responsibilitées and a ; 
few desperate mothers, driven to trying anything to get their 3 
kids into decent schools, Anyone who has been around knows the 
type of enterprise I am talking about, Yet such is the look of 
the organizational endeavor which failed to bud a second gener- 
ation of leadership; it is also the characteristic profile of 
the collegiate organizer's botched job. It is as recognizable 
as the insulated, dessicated organizational product put out by 
the professional socual worker, 


At the risk of sounding like a mother, may I say that impre- 
ssions do count. I'11 mention, clothes, It is one thing to wear 
overalls in Mississippi where many of the people actually do 
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and another to wear them as an accasional stunt,but to iadéculge 
in peculiarities of dress and speech simply makes you look like faddists, I apolo- 
gize for saying this to those of you who know better, but those will also know it 
has to be said, Fadédism makes you léek likepa horse's ass. White middle class girls 
from Des Moines, to be extreme about it, did not grow up referring to males as "cats" 
_and when they do it on the south side of Chicago they sound either patronizing or 
idiotic - take your pick, ; 


Nothing is so reassuring as a person who acts like himself, If you don't know 
who you are, stay out of organizing until you do and are willing to accept yourself 
as yourself, When you do, you will find that other people will. 


Next, may I urge you to drop as much of your excess ideological baggage as you 
can outside the place where you are organizing. You are building a power group, a 
mass organization to serve a particular constituency, one that has certain paramount 
demands to be met. The demands are remote from "peace" or from any number of other, 
perhaps laudable, but irrelevant interests, 


In other words, don't act like cultists, If you are a vegetarian, keep it to 
yourself, hide it, because there are a certain number of butchers in the community 
and you want them in the organization too, 


This work demands self-discipline in every way. It means you either get your 
rest or hide the fact that you haven't becanse people who arrive at sixes and sevens 
and announce they haven't slept for 26 consecutive hours give the impression of being 
unstable, It also mergas that you recognize that you have no private life, or put 
differently, you do not offend against the public morals of the community. Why’? 

Not because the morals are necessarily correst, but because organizers who do not 
seem to be observing them alienate potential members for no good reason, 


Some people may read that I have just said and think, "Ah Ha! White man's con- 
ventional middle class values <- ethnocentrism, etc., etc."" To which I reply, these 
are the public values held by substantial portions of the people you hope to organize- 


Whether they practice them ig as beside the point as whether middle class whites 
do, The cultist will say that there can be no surrender and that freedom of the 
individual is involved. Perhaps it is, but he who wastes time debating such abstrac- 
tions, or, worse, insists on making it clear by his behavior that he believes other- 
wise is enjoy®ng a luxury that is organizationally ruinous, 


As organizers, apostolic vegetarians can only organize and inspire confidence 
among other vegetarians, 


The best organizers have single track minds, They care only for building the 
organization, When they alienate a potential member, they do so our of organizationz 
need, not out of the egotism of irrelevant personal vaiues, The best organizers 
stifle their tastes, their opinions, their private obsessions, 
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Now at least we have taken a few preliminary precautions to 
prevent killing off the leadership before it even arrives and we 
can turn back to the question of finding and developing it. 


From what I have seen, most of the organizational life in the 
ghetto is the small group, usually no bigger than the number of 
people that make up an extended circle of acquaintances. fhis 
usually figures otscto twenty-five or less and rarely more than fifty. 
Numbers that get larger than that have to be held together by dif- 
ferent, written, systems of bookkeeping and communications. 


I have in mind the block club, the local janitors’ associaé- 
tion, the multitudinous sororities, the choirs, the teenage group- 
ings, the local political and business associations, the perennial 
members of the local pool tournament. I am sure you can name many 
more, Everyone of these groupings has some kind of leadership. So 
the quest for leadership is abruptly over. There is, for practical 
purposes, no other leadership to be found, because there exist no 
vehiclcs for leadership to drive. 


what this boils down to, then, is your discontent with what 
the leadership can do- namely, lead the groupings you find in the 
community, Your dissatisfaction with the leadership has real enough 
basis in fact, It is a narrow leadership mostly interested in what 
concerns the small group; it has Little save only the most con- 
ventiotal understanding of the great issues which brought you into 
the community in the first place, 


Great issues absorb the interest either of small highly 
specialized groups, as for instance many a chapter of SANE or CORZ 
or the NAACP, or. of_a great organization. The small group can make 
mischief and propagandize in a diffuse way, but power, power is the 
property of the big organization, All this you know, for it again 
is what brings you to the community. 


At every turn the leadership is unsuited for your purposes, 
And so it will remain, changing only as the big organization emerges. 
The same holds true for the leadership you "find", that is, people 
who enter the organization. The character of leadership, to put it 
in other words, is cetermined by the character of the organizetion 
that trains it and which leads it. The making of an organization 
and the making of leadership are inseperable. 


The proposition is not presented to you as a new great truth, 
It is no more than another application of the ancient observation 
that a man finds both his Limits and his growth in his own personal 
experience, I have the temerity to advance this old bromide yet 
one more time, because it is often ignored. ihe fact that you are 
still thinking of leadership as an isolated category, one meriting 
its own workshop, shows how far people are from treating the leader- 
ship question as integral to the making of an organization, 


This said, we can spend sone time talking about organizanizing 
as it fits into leadership. 
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The organizer's first job is to organize,rot right wrongs, 
not avenge injustice, not to win the battle for freedom. That is 
the task of people who will accompiish it through the organization 
if it ever gets built. When things are looked at through the glass 
of organizational calculation, they assume new shapes. 


A couple of examples may help to explain my meaning: 


1. When the cops pick up a whore, shake her down and beat up 
her pimp, they have done wrong. Coth the whore and the pimp have 
rights, which have been grossly violated, but a thinking organizer 
may wonder how good an idea it is to commit his new group to their 
defense, What will the public at large say More important, what 
will the different segments Of the community say? 


The caballeros on the street hustling will love you, but what 
about the solid family types? Should the solid family types be 
taught the relativity of all human values, and will they consent 
to learn? Sis months from now, will the caballeros think enough of 
the orgenization to support it by coming to one meeting, by contri- 
buting one dollar? 


2- Kent strikes. They are very popular now, but as with 
leadership they are seen as something that is good to do merely if 
you can do them, However, as anybody who has ever run one can tell 
you, they gobble up an organizer's time - which should be valued 
assets and may produce very few organizational dividends. 


How might an organizer look at a rent strike proposition? 
( I am spinning this example out to illustrate the mentality which 


we might call organizational calculations.) 


Of course he looks at the building. He does this for two 
reasons-the first is defensive; he wants to make sure the tenants 
aren't lying to him. Who doesnt think his landlord is a louse? 
Nothing is worse than getting into a fight in which the enemy can 
publicly prove your facts are wrong - note I said publicly prove. 


| The second reason he Jsoks is to see how the building will 
photograph and will strike the eye of the often not very synpathic 
press. I recall once having an argument with a photographer from 


the saturday Evening iost as to whether a dead rodent in a slum 


building was a rat or a mouse. In short, the rats should look like 
rats. | 


if it still appears that a strike is feasible, he must ask 
what it will do for the organization. I will list a few possible 
things it might do, again by way of illustrating the organizational 


mentality. 
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1. If the political climate is right and you know local 
government is with you it may provide a quickie victory-~- 
something every organization needs on occasion, 


2. It can be a devise to shoe people via face to face 
confrontation that a big, important white man Like a slum 
landlord can be humiliated and beaten, 


3. It may be a way to force a municipal government to begin 
rigorous enforcement of minimal housing standards. 


4. It may be useful in building up general organizational | 
cohesion, I recall one rent strike dcurning which the 
landlord retaliated by such tactics as failing to buy coal 
for the building. The organization responded in its turn 
by taking a portion of the sequested rents to buy coal. 

The coal truck was decorated with appropiate signs; the 
gentlemen from the teamsters union who customarily drove 
the truck was replaced by several local leaders in the cab 
while other people fron the neighborhood surrounded it as 
it paraded around the neighborhood before finally coming 

to its destimation. Humor, color, the relish of a small 
ttriump and greater solidity came out of the little episode.. 


>. tne strike may also be a useful method for organizing 
the people in.. the immediate locals around the building 

in question. Unless you have all of officialdom on your 
side, a rent strike is liable to be a protracted contest 

of nasty little surprises which each side springs on the 
other. The landlord's surprises are usually legal ones, 
bailiffs, court orders, etc. I1f the whols area is mobilized 
and organized into a big warning system, the landlord can't 


pull off much, 


But if the strike is really you and a few others thenants 
versus the landlord in the midst of an indifferent populace, 
you are likely to invest hundreds of hours of time keeping ~ 
the tenants morale up, with little to show for it but some 


publicity. 


There are other reas¢.1s, good organizational reasons, for 
having rnet strikes, but the point to bear in mind is hav-. 
ing some reason other than the pure injustice of it all, 

It is, of course, very hard for an organizer to knaw when 
he has a valid reason for doing something or when he is 


conning himself. 


By nature most organizers are optimists - they have to be 
or they wouldn't be doing what they do,. Optimists tend 

to be credulous. They get so facinated by the putative 
advantages of a proposed line of action they never serious-~- 
ly examine either its drawbacks. or-and this is just as 
improtant - how they mighb be better spending their time. 


I found in my own experience that my ego was incessantly 
trying to sabotage my judgement, For instance, I would 
argue in favor of striking a slum on the basis of organi- 
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zational advantage without ever realizing that actually I was 
in a rage over the conditions the people ia the building 
were living in. A good organizer cannot afford to vent his 
anger, anymore than he can use his position to push misce-. 
llaneously irrelevant pet social beliefs, 


The ego works in other ways to deform the organizer's 
powers of judgement. Promising young organizers are prone 
to come up with clever ideas - and in their pride of invention 
or in the egotism of mischeif-making, to attempt to carry them 
out in circumstances that are neither propitious no even 4p- 
ropos. 


The calculating organizer is forever suspicious of hin- 
self forever mistrusting his analysis of the situation, and 
his plan of action. He is always asking himself questions 
like, “What am I doing? Why em i doing it? What if I succeed 
in doing what I am trying to do, will we really have gained 
anything worth gaining?" However, the organizer with a cal- 
cilating mentality shall assuredly fail if he is trying to do 
the undouble, 


What is an attainable orsanization in the working class 
ghetto? It is an organization of perhaps two percent 7f the 
people. Those who talk about organizing “all the people” or 
“the masses" or the great majority of the people” are talking 
unrealiz ble balderdash, 


In the first place it cannot be done, The only way all 
the people or most of the people can be organized is by draf- 
ting them into the army. On the rare occasions when larte 
percentages of the population are directly "participating" 
in the affairs of the community, they are probably hhving a 
riot. But this form of mass participation - I use the word 
that is fashionable - hardly gains much, Moreover, if you 
stop and reflect a second, you will see that any non-goverm- 
ental organization comprising huge protions of the population 
would be so completely unwieldy that it could never achieve 
anything. 


The purpose of organizations is, I remind you, at least 
in this discussion, power. As a practical matter the organ- 
izing of two persent of the population is more than suffie <= 
cent fet the purpose of power. This you know from the history 
of modern revolutions - or if you look around, from the com- 
position of the most effective present - day political machines. 
Indeed, even two percnet of a population actively in an orga- 
nization is an immensely formidable number, With two percent 
of a district's population closely organized, the organization 
should have an unbreakable control over things. 


When the problem is viewed this way, it becomes more 
manageable intellectually and actually. To begin with, it now 
becomes possible to see where are the plausible places to start 
organizing and to sort out what elements in the community de- 
mand organizational attention and which are purely optional 
to be courted provided the occasion arises and you have the 
time. 


a 
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An organization reeds three thiings: 1) a network of 


people spread out and in position to reach and mobilize the 
inert majority; 2) cortinuity, and 3) money. 


The majoriity of ¢nall groups in the ghetto districts 
I am familiar with tuzna out to be potentially strongest in 
one of these three quelities. Thus block club adds a good 

deal to the mobilization metwork, has some money potential 

but is usually quite low in supplying continuity. The:..ame 

can be said of the sorority or the poolroom gang, while a 
business group scores iigher on the money and may bolster 
an organization's cont “nuity. 


Obviously what is needed is the right mix of groupings 
to make up the sinews »f organization. Sometimes this is 
accompolished by finding what the textbooks call the most 
common denominator.: 2:‘¢ the catch is, the most common den- 
ominator evokes the le. se general interest, Everybody is | 
against juvenile delim usncy, but who cares enough about it 
to do anything? An is: ué which lines a whole community up | | 
on one side is most of-‘en so innocuous as to be organization- ; 
al value. The shock aid anger they cause are soon dissipated : 
Furthermore, they are f much greater value to an existing 
organization than they are to building an organization, 


>: — + ee ne 


| Where an organiza-:zion esists, the emotion the momentary | 
crisis causes to be re .eased can be harnessed to well-thought 1 
-out political maneuver; and demonstrations; it can also be ! 
exploited for money raising and recruiting in sections of the | 
district where you ere organigpationally weak. Gut where there 
is no organization, there +s no way to capitalize on the opp- fe 
ortunity. There may be a few indignation meetings, or even 
a riot, and then all collapses tack into its previous shape. 


. ——<——-—_ 


The foregoing should suggest that the right balance of 
network, continuity and money is engendered by an organiza- 
tional program containing a balance or mix of goals or woulde- 
be payoffs (which organizationally is all that a goal is) for 
the various groupings you need to recruit, For homeowners 
the program may be defense against venal building inspectors, 
for the unemployed it may be pressure on some well-known local 
firm that discriminates, for tke church group or local civil 
rights sentiment it may be some sort of an assult on the local 
educational system. Hense, it has been said that organizing of 
of this nature is, at least in part, builcing up of a comm- 
unity-wide set of interlocking log-rolling agreements: "You 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours, but if we don't com- oe 
bine, nobody's back will get scratched.” 


— ee ~~ ~~ oe on Oe ees eee 
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Purists may find such a procedure intolerable. For ex- 
ample you don't put pressure on the white small store owner 
past a certain point- even if he can hire an extra Negro clerk. 
The reason is you need his money which you will get if he fears 
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you, but not if he hates you. You will also get his money, I 
hasten to add, if the organization's program includes object- 
ives that ate wprth something to him. Purists will find many 
many of the things the individuals and groups which you are 
courting want, to be picayune. Yet these picayune wants are 
the stuff of which organizations are built. They are the th- 
ings that must of necessity most occupy people and which move 
people to action as great abstractions seldom do. Moreover,it 
is by meeting through organizational conquest the picayune de- 
mands that the great issucs are made immediate and divested of 
their abstract distance. The mother learns about segregatec . 
education by fighting for schoolswooks for her child, the home- 
owner struggling with urban renewal learns about society's huge 
engine of residentioal segregation by battling to save his pro- 
perty the pzopie learn these lessons and the most important 
lesson about how the world that bears down on them actually 
functions. However, the orgéenizer is there to draw the lesson, 
to make the experience valuable, to lead on into the next and 
larger round in this match which will only be won vy those 
agaptablé enough to use victorious methods. 


The organizer who merely sees the people's day-to-cay 
problems as the proof that oppression cemeans men, and not és 
the chance to be exploited, lacks the patience, the ingenuity 
and the opportunism that makes success. fhe I-can't-be-bothr- 
ec-with that- attitude is self-important, and the organizer 
who is mostly concerned with "big issues" will never meet 
success outside the debate room. 


Again 1 am speaking of the ability to see with calculation 
and act wmth calculation. it is not eady, particularly once 
you have sensitized yourself to the importance of little favors ., 
little worries, little preoccupations, to know which are the 
organizationally useful ones and which are hearterending but 
profitless. 1 remember a newly founded ornization that was 
offered several thousand dollars worth of Christmas baskets 
by a group of terrified local businessmen hoping to placate 
the popular wrath, First we battled with the local sufferers 
for humanity about putting whiskey in the baskets. They want- 
ed the money spent on extras for the children. After that we 
argued over who should get the baskets, They wanted to give 
them to the needy! The organizers wanted to give them to the 
strategic, the flat janitors and other key peoplc whom it is 
good to have obligatec to the organization. 


If I may, I would like tr advert to the stringing of beads 
on the necklace one more time. The beads, it turned out, are 
not all of one shape shapre and color. They are a variety, 
and as you pick them out anc string them, the necklace will 
have a correspondingly different pattern. 


The bead pattern analysis holds with leadegeship also, too 
many money beads - that is organizations brought in primarily 
for the dough they can contribute - and you will find yourself 
with a lot of money. but a soggy conservative leadership. Too 
little money, too many youth groups, anc you will get an org- 


e 
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anizstion that's always broke, that's short on continuity, and will 
always undertaking more that its organizational base can carry out. 


A big organization demands a variety of leadership talents. 
Money raising leadership, oratorical leadership, tactical leader- 
ship, leadership for routine, leadership that can measure community 
sent ent that knows when to move and when to stay put. fhe dif- 
fereat kinds of groups that come into your organization train up | 
their natural leaders with greater skills in one area than in another, 
You need them all, andfor that reason, I spoke earlier about collec- 
tive leadership. It is just unrealistic to expect a big organization 
to produce more than a few all-purpose leaders who can perform most 
of the various leadership tasks exceptionally well. 


When you find the all-purpose leader, you would do well to be- 
ware of him. More often than not his domination leeds to organiza- 
tional despotism. And it is nice to think that social change can be 
more than the replacegent of undesirable despots with more commo- 
dious ones, I confess, though, this may not be the lesson which 
history teaches, 


I have an addendum. It concerns white organizers, and lI | 

bring it up because it is obvious to you and to me that the growth . 
of black nationalist sentiment has put a lot of them on the hot seat, 

Like it or not, white men have their uses. Organizationally, an 
astute pretty white boy with an ivy league manner can run circles 
around anybody else in certain kinds of highly proper middle class 
situations, White organizers can be useful in dampening the often 
destructive battle for prominence that has wrecked many a promising 
Negro endeavor, Remember, your white organizer has no political ~ 
future in the ghetto, therefore he can be emitting dangerous rays.. 
The white organizer sometimes can be a ressurance when making deals 
with outside white groups -- and 1 hope ther is no one here ih such 
wetardecd political babyhood as to think such deals are not necessary. 


On the other hand it greats in this time of rising indeperidence 
to see the old dependence on whites -- to see the old razzamatazz 
of whites leading Negroes, But for the good organizer this should 
be no problem because the good organizer shoulc never--or virtually 
never--make a public speech, never get his name in the paper, never 
enjoy any formal authority in the organization. The big deal orga- 
nizer who becomes a figurw in his own right was never serious about 
developing leadership. He is the man who always meant to be the le- 
ader himself; when this type asks how do we find an indigenous 
leadership you can translate his words to mean, "How do 1 get myself 
a personal foloowing?" 


The good organiser is the self-effacing menor who judges his 
work a success when he can leave the organization without even b¢ing 
missed, He is rare, rarer than first-rate leadership, but he exists 
and he comes in a variety of colors and? he can work in almost any 


situation, 
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MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH, INC. 
214 EAST SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10009 


TO CORE pateE___ APRIL 15, 1966 
TOMPKINS SQUARE HOUSING COMMITTEE suBJECT__HRB RENEWAL PLAN FOR, TOMPKINS 
pease SQUARE SITE 


Figo Se ao Wey, 


As recounted in the enclosed Atlantic Monthly (pages 5-59), Stuyvesant Town 

pressure defeated community efforts to insure that a reasonable proportion 

of housing on the Tompkins Square site be made available to low-income groups 
living on -- or in blocks adjacent to -=- the site (many of whom are Negro and 


Puerto Ric an) +. 


The last two issues of Town and Village, also enclosed, report Stuyvesant 
Town reaction to the Atlantic article and claim CORE has endorsed Metropolitan 


Life's record of integration, in Stuyvesant & Peter Cooper. 


HRB's very inadequate concession to the housing needs of low-income families 

in the Tompkins Square neighborhood was to promise that the Stuyvesant-backed 
middle-income co-ops <- whose average rent was projected as $26 to $30 a room-- 
would have 200 apartments as "skewed" rents of $18 to $20. 


However, the plan the sponsors of the co-ops are submitting to the Planning 
Commission at a hearing on April 20th, makes no provision for the promised 
lower=-rent apartments. Therefore, a number of community groups will go 

to the hearing to insist that the HRB make good on its pledge regarding 

the 200 units. 


Some groups may press the further demand that ohe public housing unit 
be included in the plan--or that some form of subsidy to cover the $637-per- 


' room down payment made available to low-income families--or that the whole 


complex be made rental, rather than cooperative. 


However, since any revisions which would make apartments in the new buildings 
available to families of more limited resources will be a step toward breaking 


the ghetto pattern of housing in this neighborhood, it might be very helpful 


CORE sent a spokesman from this neighborhood to the hearing. 


Any further information you might need on the history of the community's 
fight to insure integrated housing on this site can be secured from Pastor 
Arthur Simon, of Trinity Lutheran Church (CA 8=525)) <= or from Mobilization 
for Youth, Harry Schwartz, who have full particulars on the sponsor's 


current plans, and who will be among the groups insisting that the lower 


rentals promised will be provided by the sponsors. 


his i6 in the Bronx N.Y. 


54 East 182 St. which have many empty oo #- ~~ 
apartments lately. Why haven't they 
~ rented them to a@ny negro people, | PS 
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Sender's telephone number 


Senders’s name and address (For reference) 


ALL MESSAGES TAKEN BY THIS COMPANY ARE SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 


. To guard against mistakes or delays, the sender of a _m should order it repeated, — fs, telegraphed back to the originating office for comparison. For one-half the 
unrepeated message rate is charged in addition. Unless otherwise indicated on its face, this is an peated message and paid for as sus, ta consideration whereof it tis uavane between 
the ponder of the message and the Telegraph Company as follows: 

1. The Telegraph Company shall not be liable for mistakes or in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message received for transmission at the unrepeated- 
message rate beyond the sum of five hundred dollars; nor for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for non-delivery, of any message received for transmission at the repeated- 


message rate beyond the sum of five thousand dollars, unless specially valued; nor in any case for ‘acave arising from unavoidable interruption in the working of its lines. 


2. In any event the Telegraph Company shall not be —— for damages for mistakes or delays in the transmission or delivery, or for the non-delivery, of message, 
caused by the negligence of its servants or otherwise, beyond the actual loss, not exceeding in any event the sum of five thousand dollars, at which amount the om er of each m 
rooreaents that the ——e is valued, saben a@ greater value its stated in writing by the sender thereof at the time the message is tendered for transmission, and unless the re 
rate is paid or agreed to be paid and an additional charge equal to one-tenth of one per cent of the amount by which such valuation shall exceed five thousand dollars. 


4 ane 3. a Telegraph Company is hereby made the agent of the sender, without liability, to forward this message over the lines of any other company when necessary to reach its 
estina 


whether 
message 


4. The applicable tariff charges on a message destined to any point in the continental United States listed in the Telegraph Compan pany’s wt of one cover its delivery within 
the established city or community limits of the destination point. Beyond re limits and to points not listed in the Telegraph Company’s Directory of Stations, the Tel ph mpany does 
not undertake to make delivery but will endeavor to arrange for deliv ae | available means as the agent of the Sencar, a fhe Gaderabarading that the cin ol authorizes the qotlection 
of any additional charge from the addressee and agrees to pay such addit aunt charge if it is not collected from the addressee | 


5. No responsibility attaches to the Telegraph Company concerning messages until the same are + saan as one of its transmitting offices; and if a message is sent to such office by 
one of the Telegraph Company’s messengers, he acts for that purpose as the agent of the sender; except that when the Tetegraph Compa a messenger to- ck u es message, the mes- 
senger in that instance acts as the agent of the Telegraph Company in accepting the message, the Telegraph go tonalcn assuming responsibility’ 1 from the time of such acceptance. 


6. The Telegraph Company will not be liable for damages or statutory penalties when the claim is not presented in writing to the Rhee ag pocceeme yp A (a) within ninety nag 

after the message is filed with the Telegraph Company for transmission in the case of a message between points within the United States (ex ori ably the case of an intrastate message 

Texas) or between a point in the United States on the one hand and a point in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, or St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands on the other hand, or between @ point in the United 

States and a ship at sea or in the air, (b) within 95 days after the cause of action, if any, shall have actrued in the case of an intrastate message in Texas, and (c) within 180 days after 

the message is filed with the Telegraph Company for transmission in the case of a message between a point in the United States and a ome el or overseas point other than the points 

an of 108th os in a -aieaeiaate provided, however, that this condition shall not apply to claims for damages or overcharges within the of Section 415 of the Commnutnications 
ct o as amende 


7. It is agreed that in any action by the Telegraph-Company to recover the tolls for any message or messages the prompt and correct transmission and delivery thereof shall be 
presumed, subject to rebuttal by competent evidence. 


8. Special terms governing the transmission of messages according to their classes, as enumerated below, shall apply to messages in each of such respective classes in addition to 
all the foregoing terms. 


9. No employee of the Telegraph Company is authorized to vary the foregoing. 
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CLASSES OF SERVICE 
DOMESTIC SERVICES INTERNATIONAL SERVICES 
TELEGRAM FULL RATE (FR) 
The fastest domestic service. The fastest overseas service. May be written in code, cipher, or in any language exe 


pressed in Roman letters. 


DAY LETTER (DL) 
A deferred same-day service, at low rates. - 


LETTER TELEGRAM (LT) 
For overnight plain language messages, at half-rate. Minimum charge for 22 words applies. 


NIGHT LETTER (NL) 


SHIP RADIOGRAM 
Economical overnight service. Accepted up to 2 A. M. for delivery the following morning; 
at rates lower than the Telegram or Day Letter rates, For messages to and from ships at sea. 


PRO RA M 


NATIONAL INTERAGENCY CONFERENCE ON FAIR HOUSING PROGRAMS 


(Sponsored by the National Institute on Religion & Race, Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Thursday, May 5, 1966, 9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M, 


838 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Host: Miss Jane Evans Phone (212) 249-0100 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 


9:00-10:00 A.M. "The Superfluous People," a documentary on New York 
City Housing problems involving the poor, aged &minoritics 


10:15-12:00 A.M. WORKSHOPS (morning sessions:evaluations of. urrent 


Ll. “Housing and Ethnic Containment" 


Chairman: Mr. Paul Rilling, Exec. Dir., Commissioners' Council on 
Human Relations, 14 & E Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Consultants: Mr. & Mrs. Robert Crumpler 
Mrs. Louis Cowan, Bd. Member, Nat'l Counc. of Negro Wom. 


II. "Tools for Integrating the Community: Private Agency Resources" 
Chairman: Mrs. Betty Hoeber, Director, Operation "Open City" 
National Urban League, New York City 


Consultants: Mr. Bert Ransom, Director, Housing Programs 
American Friends Service Committee, Chicago, Ill. 


III. "Governmental Tools for Integrating the Community" 
| Chairman: Representative of U.S. Dept. of Housing & Urban Development 


Consultants: Mr. James P. Friedman (Municipal Resources) 
Commissioner of Urban Renewal, Cleveland, Ohio 


(State Resources) 


12:00-1:15 P.M. Luncheon 


1:20-1:40 P.M. Address: “Housing and the Expanding Metropolis: 
Suggestions for an Overall Program," 


1:45-3:30 P.M. Afternoon Workshop Sessions (recommendations for programming) 


3:30 P.M. Address: "The Problems and Objectives of Governmental Action: 
An Overview'} by Miss Glenda Sloan 
President's Committee on Housing 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 


ei 715 P.M. "Toward an Interagency Policy on Fair and Adequate Housing: 
Summation and Recommendations," 


The National Institute on Religion and Race is grateful to the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods (Union of American Hebrew Congregations) 


for the generosity of hosting this consultation. 
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NATIONAL INTERRELIGIOUS WOMEN'S MAY 23 
CONFERENCE ON FAIR HOUSING 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Each of the three workshops presented a series of recommendations 
through the respective recorders or chairman, Definitive action 
was taken only in the case of the recommendations submitted below. 


Miss Thelma Stevens rose to clarify certain ambiguities in the 
text of recommendations emanating from Workshop II. She submitted 
her recommendations as a motion in the following form: 


It is recommended that the following purpose and program 
focus provide the framework for the joint effort of organized 


religious groups and other agencies represented in this Con- 
ference, while recegnizing that strategies and methods for im- 
plementation may vary according to the policies and working 
procedures of the several groups. 


1) That the groups here ‘represented unite their efforts to 
make clear the principle of the right of all persons of any 
race or faith to share fully in the free competition of the 
housing market (or to safeguard the right and opportunity of 
any person to live in any community). 


2) And further that strategies and plans be developed for 


joint implementation wherever possible, and directed toward the 


realization of the above primary purpose with reference to 
any housing facility, new or old, 


3) Within the scope of this primary purpose, it is also re- 
commended that the several groups involved support and promote 
through their respective channels according to their own poli- 
cies federal, state, and local fair housing legislation that 
safeguards the fair housing principle with enforcement power. 


4) And that finally as a first step toward the implementation 
of this plan, it is recommended that a committee be designated 
with power to formulate suggested strategies and plans for 
action taking into account today's Conference suggestions that 
are pertinent, and send them to the agencies here represented 
at the earliest possible date (hopefully by May 20th). 


Miss Jane Evans seconded the above-stated motion of Miss Stevens. 
After brief discussion of its terms, it was adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the organization delegates, 


By common consensus the time, place, and participants of the 


above-mentioned committee meeting wre set for the 8th floor 
conference room of the United Church Women, Interchurch Center, 

475 Riverside Drive, New York City, Thursday, May 19, 1966 with 

one representative from each of the national Jewish religious 
women's organizations, from the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the National Council of Negro Women, the National Council of 
Catholic Women, the National Council of United Church Women, & YWCA, 
It was suggested that a representative of the Women's Division 

of the .orld Mission Board of the Methodist Church also be included 
to make a total of nine committeewomen, and that a press release 
highlight the outcome. 
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H.C. Building, 838 5th Ave., N.Y.C., May 5, 1966, 9:30-4:45 o'clock 
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Mrs. Glenda Sloan, Legal Counsel 
President's Committee on Equal Opportunity 
in Housing 


The White House, Washington, D.C. 20025 


AN OVER VIEW OF THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN FAIR HOUSING 
(EXCERPT) 


Present Programs 


I suggested two essential elements above: achieving true equal 
opportunity and providing mousing for families of low and moderate 
income, I would like now to treat the present tools as they relate 


to each of these elements. 


Equal Opportunity and the Federal Government 

| Mentioned at the outset was the longstanding statute of 1866, 
This law has been significant in striking down housing discrimina- 
tion as applied by State and local governments, But insofar as 

_ private acts of discrimination are concerned, it has been held in- 
applicable, | | | 

Therefore, until November 20, 1962, when President kennedy 
signed Executive Order 11063 on Equal Opportunity in Housing, no 
new laws respecting Federal fair housing existed. 

Unfortunately, little time elapsed before the Committee and 
its supporters realized that the Order's impact on discrimination 
in housing would not be great, 

Applicable to Federally-assisted housing programs, only those 
agreements signed after the date of the Order included nondiscrimina~ 
tion clauses. Those preceding the effective date came under Sec- 
tion 102 which has come to be called the "good offices" section, 

Under the FHA and VA programs which operate in the private 
housing market, the Order effectively covered a mere 16 percent 


of all new housing. Therefore, in 1965, for example, only 250,000 


starts out of 1,543,000 were subject to the Order's proscription 


against discrimination, Inasmuch as FHA and VA except one and two- 
family owner-occupied homes, once the builder sells the house, it 
then is outside the Order's coverage further shrinking that part of 
the market covered, 


Under all Federal programs covered by this Order since its inception 
307 complaints have been received. Of these, 140 were filed under 
section 101, that is, agreements signed after November 20, 1962, 

and 167 came under section 102, where persuasion is the basic tool, 
FHA and VA have suspended eleven builders upon findings of viola- 
tions under the Order, They are ineligible to participate in FHA 

or VA programs. Five of these were later reinstated because of cor- 
rective action taken after suspension, 


In addition to the processing of complaints which is primarily 
the function of the respective agency whose program is involved, 
the Committee has attempted to achieve voluntary adoption of equal 
opportunity practices through both community conferences and in 
the case of the Washington metropolitan area, through meetings with 
builders, developers and apartment owners and managers both as in- 
dividuals and as groups. These efforts, insofar as they pertain to 
achieving voluntary open occupancy, have been largely unsuccessful. 


The broader programmed community conferences, in which the 
President's Committee has served as co-sponsor with local govern- 
mental and civic agencies, have been held in: Boston; Cincinnati; 
Baltimore; Pittsburgh; Washington, D.C.; Nassau County, New York; . 
St. Louis; Kalamazoo, and Des Moines, In addition, the Committee 
has participated in conferences, seminars and meetings throughout 
the country under diverse sponsorship, all directed toward achiev- 
ing broader housing opportunities, | 


We are convinced that our efforts to bring awareness of the 
cost and tragedy of restricting the sale and rental of housing be- 
cause Of an individual's race to members of all background in many 
communities across the country has not been futile. Although, cone 
crete results are not evident, a dialogue has begun among groups 
heretofore hostile to such efforts. 


But the lesson learned is that peoples’ rights cannot wait for 
the enlightenment of stubborn and prejudiced individuals who ac-~ 
cept without question the myths and misrepresentations about minor- 
ity groups and integrated housing, 


The small number of complaints is no measure of the extent of 
housing discrimination, It is more a reflection of the weaknesses 
in the complaint process and of the difficulties in ascertaining 
what house is actually covered by the Executive Order as well as 
knowing that such a requirement exists, 


The Executive Order is a clear pronouncement of national 
policy and commitment to equal housing opportunity and has been a 
substantial rallying point and support for the many volunteer and 
civic groups fighting for feeedom of residence, 


6. SOONER EPRI, 


In 1964, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 represented 
the first Congressional action on housing discrimination in 100 
years. All beneficiaries of Federal assistance by way of loan or 
grant must be free of discrimination, If any such program or the 
benefits which flow from Federal assistance are operated discrim- 
inatorily, the assistance can be terminated. 


Urban renewal, public housing, housing for the elderly among 
others are subjed to Title VI. 


FHA and VA however, are specifically excluded under the ex- 
ception of Federal assistance by way of contracts of insurance and 
my yr The law explicitly states that existing laws are un- 
affected. 


At this time, housing programs involving Federal loans or 
grants are subject to both Title VI and the Executive Order while 
FHA and VA programs are covered by the Executive Order alone. 


Housing financed by banks and savings and loans which are 
regulated and supervised by the Federal Government are not covered 
by either Title VI or the Executive Order. 


Housing Provisions of the President's New C.R. Bill. 


This brings us to the present proposal now being heard by the 
House Judiciary Committee, 


In his message to Congress the President observed: 


"It is self-evident that the problems we are struggling 
with form a complicated chain of discrimination and 
lost opportunities. Employment is often dependent on 
education, education on neighborhood schools and hous- 
ing, housing on income, and income on employment, We 
have learned by now the folly of looking for any single 
crucial link in the chain that binds the ghetto, 


"All bhhe links -- poverty, lack of education, underemploy- 
ment and now discrimination in housing -- must be attacked 
together, If we are to include the Negro in our society, 
we must do more than give him the education he needs to 
obtain a job and a fair chance for useful work, 


"We must give the Negro the right to live in freedom among 
his fellow Americans," 


Under this legislation, private individuals could sue in 
either state or federal courts to secure a home withheld because 
of a discrimination, The Attorney General would be empowered to 
intervene if the action is of general public importance and he 
could sue directly wherever he has reason to believe that a pattern 
or practice of discrimination exists. 


| Existing State and local laws would be unaffected and hope~ 
fully strengthened. In areas where no laws obtain, this law would 
open the fight against discrimination, 


Furthermore, the President emphasized that the fair housing 
bill was an "essential part of our attempt to rejuvenate and liber- 
ate America's growing urban areas <-- and mére importantly, to ex- 
pand the liberty of all the people living in them," 


An Adequate Supply of Low and Moderate Income Housing Throughout 
the Metropoditan Area. 


If the above legislation is enacted, and, in fact, all dis-~ 
criminatory bars were dropped and the process of desegration under- 
way, the ghettos would still survive. Unless we meet head on, 
and with all the resources available, the task of building and 
creating housing for families unable to pay their way on the cur- 
rent housing market, the best laid plans for revitalizing the inner 
cities and establishing neighborhoods and communities composed of 
all races and incomes cannot leave the drawing boards, 


| It is far too easy to articulate the ideal and to set forth 
the problems, The solutions, however, are neithtr simple nor ap- 
parent. 


For one, the poor families and the racial minorities are in 
the cities. The available land and much of the financial resources 
are in the suburbs. In the past, local governments have used every 
device such as zoning, taxation, rejection of public housing, to 
insulate their communities from these groups. As the populations 
increase and industry decentralizées, the pressures on these politi- 
cal boundaries grow and in many metropolitan areas, the inner city 
ghettos are extending into the suburbs. 


Daily we see white commuters entering the city where they 
earn their wages, and enjoy the cultural and recreational diver- 
sions and return to homes in counties, townships and villages to 
which they pay taxes and support bond issues which further enhance 
their schools, roads and civic services. 


Daily, travelling in opporite directions are a good number 
of the city's nonwhite population who are service workers in the 
community or who must commute substantial distances to employment 
centers, many of which have moved from the city to outlying areas, 
Even jarger numbers stay in the city--bereft of the employment 
opportunities that might be theirs if the distances between home 
and jobs were not so great, 


As a result, we are faced with the ugly and selfish reality 
of cities struggling with the massive of burden of meeting the 

needs of the disadvantaged, while their resources are being drained 
away to areas of affluence and privilege. 


There is no room and no time for this city-suburb split. The 
community is the entire metropolitan area and the plans must be 
made accordingly. 


Projections on population, employment, schools, roads, mass 
transit must be for the entire area so that we have communities 
from which all persons have easy access to schools, jobs, recre- 
ation and cultural facilities. | | 


But, most important, land must be developed for housing at 
all income levels throughout the metropolitan area. 


There are several Federal programs -- enacted and proposed -- 
designed to provide housing for low and moderate income families. 


The original program - public housing - has instituted some 
innovations which could be useful tools for desegregation. Local 
authorities can now lease and purchase units for families eligible 
for public housing. Conscientious efforts to locate families in 
neighborhoods throughout the city could be a factor in reducing 
racial concentrations. (Presently, local authorities cannot oper- 
ate outside their political jurisdictions. ) 


Just last week we witnessed the cliff hanging vote on rent 
Supplements. Only part of the battle was won. The thirty million 
dollar appropriation requested was sliced to 12 million and a local 
government approval or workable program requirement was added. 
Persons who qualify for public housing and are either living in 
substandard housing, over 62, displaced by natr&l disaster or 
governmental action or physically handicapped are eligible for 
rent supplements in 221d (3) market interest projects. Tht is, 
the Federal Government. will pay the difference between 25 percent 
of the tenants income and the rental rate, 


Under this program, we have an opportunity to build housing 
in new areas (keep in mind the local approval proviso) and, in ad- 
dition, have mixed racial and income tenancy, 


But 221(d)(3), a moderateeincome housing program is dependent 
on nonprofit and limited dividend sponsors, The local citizenry 
Such as church groups and individuals mist have the initiative to 
incorporate, finance, purchase land and buiid housing or rehabili- 
tate existing housing. It is being done acress the country, but 
when we recail the estimated need at 600,000 units per year, 
$12,000,000 will only help 20,000 families. 


The newest Federal program transmitted to Congress is the 
Demonstration Cities Program. In recommending this entirely new 
attack on the blight and decay of our cities, the President said: 


"American cities require a program that will... concen- 
trate our availeble resources -- in planning tools, in 
housing construction, in job training, in health facilities, 
in recreation, in welfare programs, in education... 
to improve the conditions of life in urban areas," 


It must "mobilize local leadership and private léadership so 
that local citizens will determine the scope of their AeW oity 
tr? 


ia ° . 


Essential to success is opening housing opportunities through- 
out the metropolitan area. The density of the population must be 
reduced in order to have the flexibility necessary to provide de- 
cent housing and meaningful social services, 


Conclusion 


| It is gratifying to find equal housing opportunity coming 
into focus at last. Recognition of the significance of where one 
lives in relation to his education and employment opportunities 
has been a long time coming. But this is just a beginning. Laws 
set the standard for behavior and provide remedies, but real pro- 
gress can only come through the efforts of individual citigens and 
organizations to press for fair housing practices, metropositan 
wide cooperation and the provision of low and moderate income hous- 


ing. 


In addition to mobilizing support for the Federal fair hous- 
ing law, we must urge adoption of the Demonstration Cities Program, 
fuller appropriations for rent Supplements and new programs to as- 
sist those who cannot afford housing on the private market. 


To do anything less is to break faith with our beliefs in the 
individuals's right to have every opnortunity to develop his poe 
tentials, provide for his family and contribute to the well being 


of this nation. 


NATIONAL INTERRELIGIOUS WOMEN'S 
CONFERENCE ON FAIR HOUSING 


WORKSHOP RECOMMENDATIONS 


WORKSHOP I ~-"HOUSING AND ETHNIC CONTAINMENT" 


1) That constituent national organizations should consider adopting 
@ clear-cut concept of what is meant by an integrated neighborhood. 
Is the present objective freedom to purchase and live in any neighbor- 
hood or a truly integrated housing situation? 


2) That organizations should foster a moral climate favorable to the 
implementation of a national fair housing bill. The constituent groups 
Should educate their members and affiliates. They should contact legis- 
lators and organize for action to secure the passage of a national fair 


housing law. 


3) That the national organizations involved should study their invest-: 
ment portfolios to ascertain that they are not supporting housing discrim- 
ination either directly or indirectly. 


4) That local affiliates be encouraged to include in their fair housing 
efforts the use of full-page newspap r adds in larger cities. Each add 
should be accompanied by two coupons: one for the reader to send to his 
or her congressman endorsing national fair housing legislation, the other 
to be sent by the reader to his/her landlord or realtor urging an open 
occupancy policy in renting or selling of housing in the neighborhood. 


5) That the organizations involved adopt as their major focus action to 
make existing housing available to all on an equal opportunity basis 
rather than being diverted sinto low rental housing construction. 


WORKSHOP II - "PRIVATE AGENCY RESOURCES FOR INTEGRATING...." 


1) That participating organizations encourage their local constituent 
groups to sponsor on a cooperative, interreligious basis fair housing 
committees or councils. The functions of such councils are as follows: 

a) to list all dwellings available for sale or rental along with 
the name and telephone number of the realtor or agency and to 
make these lists available to persons and groups who tend to be 
excluded; 

b) to educate members and the public on the harmful effects of 
restrictive covenants and the legal dangers of using them; 

c) to determine what the true attitude of the community is toward 
integrated housing by means of house-to-house polls and publica- 
tion of the results, including the names of those who endorse it; 


ad) to initiate programs to educate the public, particularly the 
"community power structure'! if the survey of attitudes reveals 
resistance based on myths and ignorance. 


(Repetition of I,2 and I,5). 
2) Miss Steven's recommendations, which were adopted unanimously by 


the delegates and mailed separately. 

3) That agency directors sponsor programs to halt the policy and action 
lag of local affiliates behind their national organizations, communication 
and local-national level interaction must be stimulated. 

WORKSHOP III ~ "GOVERNMENTAL TOOLS FOR INTEGRATING THE COMMUNITY" 


1)That volunteer agencies support forward-looking legislative programs 


Such as rent-supplements, demonstration cities, etc. 


2) That the organizations represented keep their constituents informed 
of federal, state, and local governmental programs in the area of housing; 


3) That these agencies ascertain that well-informed representatives 
participate in the Citizens' Advisory Councils or Commissions which must 
be set up by mayors of municipalities to initiate Workable Programs for 
federal grants. Such representatives can assure that integration rather 
than segregation results from urban renewal, redevelopment, nehabilita- 
tion and the like by carefully determining proper (a) timing of programs, 
(b) the choice of sites,(¢)the setting of income limits for public 
housing tenants, (d) beautification of the area being redeveloped or 
rehabilitated, (e) the providing of community services (parks, medical 
centers, child care areas, nurseries, supervised recreation, and (f) 
rigid code enforcement to improve contiguous areas. Citizens’ support 
must be felt at every stage of local participation in federal programs. 
National agencies would do well to maintain a constant vigilance over 
local developments through area conferences, regular reports, evaluations 
of completed projects in the light of agency participation and outcome. 

4) That religious agencies promote an open occupancy policy in the 
case of their own housing projects (often designated as "for members 
only") and social and religious interchange which can bring about in- 
tegration of the religious groups themselves. (Home visits, person-to- 
person relationships on a close and friendly level are needed to re- 
move irrational fears which lead to flight and residential segregation. 


[D) | the straus broadcasting grout 
Al eccenie > i ‘ ° i 


Broadcast 8 times May 18-19, 1966 
HOUSING #77 


The WMCA bill to unmask slumlords and make responsible 
property owners out of them is almost law. 

It's been passed by the State Legislature, and now it's up 
to Governor Rockefeller to sign it. 

It*s up to the Governor to sweep aside the corporate camou- 
Zlage behind which slumlords are able to hide. The WMCA bill will 
do that. 

It's up to the Governor to make these wheelers and dealers in 
human misery personal ssponsible for the repair and maintenance 
of the terrible buildings they own. The WMCA bill will do that. 

It will mean better housing law enforcement in New York City. 

It will mean better housing for the city's one million slum 
dwellers. 

We urge Governor Rockefeller to sign the WMCA bill. 


+H 
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time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 


the straus broadcasting group, i 


| 415 madison ave. ny. my. LOOL7 + 212 mu 8-5700 


Broadcast 8 times May 20-21, 1966 


HOUSING #78 


"“Slumlords, Incorporated" are rings of speculators who make 


fortunes by the fast and complicated buying and selling of slums. 


WMCA exposed one such ring in Manhattan, named some of the 
Slumlords and showed how they set up corporations to avoid personal 


responsibility for their rotten buildings. 


Our expose resulted in federal grand jury indictments of four 


men for criminal fraud. 


And now the Legislature has ‘just passed a WMCA bill that would 


stop slumlords from hiding behind their corporations. 


If Governor Rockefeller signs the bill, our long campaign 
against slumlords, which began years ago with the volunteers of 


WMCA: Call for Action, will bear fruit. 
We urge Governor Rockefeller to sign the WMCA bill. It will 


mean better housing for the city's one million slum dwellers. 


+H 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 


Broadcast 8 times May 22-23, 1966 


US 79 


All too often the heros of legislative battles go unsung. 
The bi-partisan campaign that led to the passage of the 


WMCA housing bill by the State Legislature had its heros: 


Republicans and Democrats who demonstrated political courage and 


dedication to the public interest of a very high order. And 
WMCA would like to take this opportunity to salute them: 

They are, in the Assembly: Jerome Kretchmer; Albert H. 
Blumenthal; John M. Burns and S. William Green. 

In the Senate: Manfred Ohrenstein and Whitney North 
Seymour, Jr. 

All these men represent districts in Manhattan. 


Gentlemen, on behalf of the one-million slum dwellers in this 


city, WMCA says: THANK YOU. 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 


570KC 


RIA 0) ‘5{)) | 10 R WA the straus broadcasting grous, inc 
i U 415 madison ave. ny. ny. 10017 + 212 mu 8-5700 


Broadcast 9 times June 17-18-19, 1966 


HOUSING #80 


It's now the law. Slumlords won't be able to hide 
behind the masks of their real estate coprorations any more. Slum- 


lords are personally responsible now for the conditions of the slum 


buildings they own. 


This law was first proposed and drafted by WMCA, in~ 
troduced by a handful of courageous legislators into the Assembly 


and State Senate, and then passed by both houses. 


And now, Governor Rockefeller has signed the WMCA bill 


into law. 


It means a real break for the city’s one million 


slumdwellers. 


Thanks, Gover or - 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 


[- Te Ril A L the straus broadcasting group, 
Bae U [4\ 415 madison ave. n.y. n.y. 10017 + 212 mu 8-5700 
570KC 


Broadcast 8 times June 20-21, 1966 
HOUSING #81 


The WMCA bill to make slumlords personally responsible for the 


rotten buildings they own has been signed into law by Governor Rocke- 


feller. 


Under the new law, once the buildings commissioner declares 
a Slum a public nuisance, he has the power to do two things: 
1. Make almost anyone connected with a slum-owning corpora- 


tion register as an owner. 


2. Get Supreme Court orders compelling all owners of public 


nuisance buildings to make repairs. 


We think the WMCA law is a great law, but it’s only as good as 


the buildings commissioner makes it. 
On the basis of Buildings Commissioner Moerdler'‘s past 


actions, we are confident that he will enforce the WMCA law vigor- 


ously. 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 
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The National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing 


The job of NCDH 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO 

American Baptist Convention, 
Division of Christian 
Social Concern 

American Civil Liberties 
Union 

American Council on Human 
Rights 

American Ethical Union 

American Friends Service 
Committee 

American Jewish Committee 

American Jewish Congress 

American Newspaper Guild, 
AFL-CIO 

American Veterans 
Committee 

Americans For Democratic 
Action 

Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, AFL-CIO/CLC 

Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Department of Labor, 
Migration Division 

Congress of Racial Equality 
—CORE 

— League of The 


Friendship House 

Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO 

International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO 

International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, 
AFL-CIO 

Jewish Labor Committee 

League For Industrial 


NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc. 


. National Association For The 


Advancement of Colored 
People—NAACP 

National Association of 
Housing Cooperatives 

National Association of 
Negro Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 

National Catholic Conference 
For Interracial Justice 

National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council 

National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Department of 
Racial and Cultural 
Relations 

National Council of Jewish 
Women 

National Council of Negro 
Women 

National Urban League 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Department of Christian 
Social Relations 

Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, Commission 
On Social Action 

Unitarian Fellowship For 
Social Justice 

Unitarian Universalist 
Association, Department 
of Social Responsibility 

United Auto Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO 

United Church of Christ, 
Council For Christian 
Social Action, and Race 
Relations Department, 
Board of Homeland 
Ministries 

United Presbyterian Church, 
Office of Church and 


Democracy Society, Board of Christian 
The Methodist Church, Education 
Woman’s Division of United Steelworkers of 
Christian Service America, AFL-CIO 
OFFICERS 


George R. Metcalf 
President 

Algernon D. Black 
Chairman of the Board 


Frank S. Horne 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


Jack T. Conway 
Charlotte Meacham 
Loren Miller 
William H. Oliver 
Boris Shishkin 

Vice Presidents 


D. John Heyman 
Treasurer 


Joseph B. Robison 
General Counsel 


Edward Rutledge 
Executive Director 


Jack E. Wood, Jr. 
Associate Executive Director 


Charles Abrams 
Robert C. Weaver 
Past Presidents 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Center for Fair Housing 
323 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 + 685-8911 
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there is little advice we can give you. 


The difficulties which you might encounter may ve similer 
to those encountered if you were working in Direct Action. 


your 
hope that would eonsult with student leaders there on any 
matters which seems troublesome. And, of course, the 
Dean of Men should always be available for consultation. 


You ere to be comsended for your courage for taking this 
step. I hope that you will find the coming semester a 
fruitful one. 

If there is anything we can do let us know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Kenneth Platt 

2002 W. Lake of Isles 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
September 1, 1964 


Congress On Racial Equality 
48 Park Row 
New York 438, New York 


Dear Sir: 


I seek your advice if there is any to be given. On 
September 14 I will begin school at Benedict, a Negro 
college in Columbia, South Carolina. I am a white student 
and have already completed two years at Amherst College. 


I hope that there will be no difficulty, but in that I will 
be the first white student to attend this school, the situation 
will be somewhat unique. 


-_ 


I will spend the first semester at ‘Benedict and then return 
to Amherst. Ina small way 1'll be a part of the movement of 
blacks and whites getting to know one another better. I 
suppose that by the standards of the students I will be living 
with, I am naive concerning civil rights. In this realm, if 
you should have any suggestions how I could make my stay more 
valuable, I would be very grateful. 


Thank you very much. 


Very sincerely yours, 


ath (LR 


Kenneth Platt 


TE me BRB ATI, MA AEP 


Mrs. Margaret Cunningham 
6 Borthwick Avem 
Delmar, New York 


Dear Mrs. Cunningham? 


Thanks very much for the $34.00 you sent, and we are glad 
to know that you are still having concerts for CORE. 


I know that it has been a long time since I was up your 
way, but if you will just tell me when the next concert is, 


I will try to make it. 


Regards to everyone in the Albany area and keep up the good 
work, >. 8 we need it. 


Department of Organization 


¢ ‘ 
sOFFICE 4-6636 Home 989-1173 


JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM, M. D. 


6 Borrn WICK Fy? - 
| Damar, NY D elm or , it. Y, 


HOURS: BY APPOINTMENT 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


COMMISSION ON RELIGION AND RACE 


475 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10027 - Telephone: Riverside 9-2200 


September 24, 1964 : 


oe 


Mr. Robert. Brookins Gore 
Congress on Racial Equality ss 
38 Park Row 


New York, New York 
Dear Bobs: 


Just a note to express our personal appreciation for your participa- 
tion in our Conference on Strategy held in Cleveland on the 18th. 
Your presence and contribution was greatly appreciated by all who 
attended this conference including the staff. We certainly appre- 
ciated your sharp insight and your openness in dealing with the | 
questions which were before us. Yours was an immeasurable contribu- 
tion to the work of the Presbyterian Church in the area of race 
relations in particular and in the cause of civil rights in general. 


We certainly look forward to continued work in cooperation with you 
during the year 1964-65. I think one of the things that you suggested 
in your presentation which we will certainly take you up on is the 
possibility of our working closer together on varying projects. I am 
certain in the future that there will be opportunities when we will 
call you in as a consultant or even to work in our behalf when your 
schedule permits it. Likewise, we offer the same cooperation of our 
office to you on any of the projects which may confront you as the 
Director of Community Relations for the Congress on Racial Equality. 


Again, let me say thanks on behalf of the staff and the Commission on 
Religion and Race of the United Presbyterian Church. 


Sincerely yours, 


G lL 


J. Metz Mollins, Jr. 


Associate Executive Director 
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5, 1964 
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Mys. Marian Oléhan 


5227 Westuinster Place 
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Katherine Jones 

Red Bank Area NAACP 
Box 293 

Red Bank, New Jersey 


Dear Katherine Jones: 

I would be glad to come to your meeting on 
December 13. Please be sure to write back and 
give me the details. 

Remees ne Bhs See I am sorry but I do 
not have her address. was doing a sree a great deal 

of speaking, but I sear e she probab 
rest from the movement for a while. 
Please say hello to my fiends in the Red 


Bank Area and I look forward to seeing you on 
December 13. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


RED BANK AREA BRANCH 


BOX 293 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


5S 747-9428 


fievember 19',196), 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Community 
Relations Director 

38 Park Row 

New York38 New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


We would like very much to invite you to speak at our meeting in 
December. The dates we have available are the 13th and the 20th. We 
Will the choice of dates up to you. We are planning to have this meeting 
as the kickoff for our new membership drive. 
We would also like to know if you know or could the address of 
Mrs. Michael Schwerner, the widow of the Civil Kights Worker who gave his 
life for the cause. Maybe you could answer a few questions regarding her, 
does she go on Speaking engagements, if so how much would she charge and would 
you agree to ES oa the same Sunday you would speak for us? 


Thank you for any help you can give us at this time. 


Yours very truly 


Red Bank Area Branch N eMeAG oP 


: Koc SPUsa 
Katherine Jo S 


Secretary 


January 15, 1965 


Miss Marti Turnipseed 
Box 500 Birmingham Southern College : 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Dear Marti: 


Serry to take so long in writing, but I 
have been on the go a little bit since I saw 


you, 


ae rg your question as to whom you should - 
contact in we have no personal 
contacts Bhere from this end. I would suggest, 
however, that you write to our field secretary, 
Isaac ame Ike has spen@dconsiderable time 
in and should know someone there who 
is responsible, and who would be able to give 
you some @ in finding Negro Students who 
would want to come to BSC. 


Ike's address is 917 N. Tonti St., New Orleans, 
La. I am sure that he would be more than willing 

to give you whatever names he has. If, by chance, 
you should not hear from him in a reasonable 
length of time after writing please let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Department of Organization 
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January 19, 1965 


Mrs. Rowsert Katz 

Mes. Ernst Herzberg 

5602 Dartford Way, 

San Diego, California 92120 


Dear Briends: 


This is in answer to your recent letter to Mr. James 
McCain concerning a statement by our National Director, 
Mra.James Farmer. 


It is unlikely that Mr. Farmer stated categorisally 

that Communists are infiltrating the civil rights move- 
ment. It is possible that in anawer to a question 
regarding this matter that Mr. Farmer may have said 
something to the effect that Communists may well be 
involved in civil rights organizations to some small 
degree, or that they may appear in some demonstrations. 


CORE has a very clear policy regarding who can become 
active members of the organization. The National 
Constitution states in Article III, Section 3 (a) that 
membership shall not be available to any person who 
"associates himself with any other group or organization 
which expounds a philesophy which is inimical or in 
contradiction to the fundamental principles of CORE." 
Purther, in Article III, Section 3 (a) is the statement 
that membership shall not be available to any person who 
“attempts to subvert the CORE group through allegiance 
to other groups or organizations. | 


I hope this clarifies your question on this matter. If 
you have further questions, please feel free to write again. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


5602 Dartford Way 
San Diego - Oalifornia 92120. 


January 12th - 1965 


Mr James McOann 

OORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 58 New York 


Dear Mr McQann: 


Recently, on a Los Angeles radio station, we heard that Mr James Farmer stated 
that Communists are infiltrating the Oivil Rights Movement. 

Inasmuch as we have not seen or heard any more on his statement, in the west 
coast press or New York Times, we as OORE members, would like to have this 


matter clarified, 


Did Mr Farmer make the alleged statement? If 80, may we have National CORE's 


thinking on the matter. 


We both heard you speak when you were in San Diego and enjoyed meeting you. 


Hope to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 


Sincerely 
/ 


Mrs Robert Katz 
rd, 
vptttarr 


fe | 
Mrs Ernst Herzberg ~~ 
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January 26, 1965 


President 
National Association of Social Workers 


a question wes raised which I 
New York City Chapter of NASW. 


Several members of Ann Arbor CORE are graduate students in the 
social work discipline, and they are also student members of 
NASW. Some of them sent a petition te the New York City welfare 
workers who are on etrike--a petition in support of the strike. 
They asked me if New York City NASW had taken a stand in this 
matter. 


Please let me know whether or not your chapter has had any 
comsugication with Lecel 371, AFS@G& or the SSBU in regard te 
the strike. I will appreciate any information you may have. 


Sincerely, 


ce: Ann Arbor CORE 


February 1, 1965 


Mes. Shirley Lacey 
287 Tietjen Avenue 
| Engl » New Jersey 


Dear Shirley: 


I cdlled the Agriculture Department shortly after 
talking with you and I strongly advise you to go and 
talk with them. The person talk with is Mr. James 
Reed, Administrative Officer, Northeast Area Office, 
Food Distribution, Department of Agriculture, 346 
Broadway (near Worth Street). The ‘phone number is 
RE 2-8000. 

He told me that the federal government has bread and 
general qualification requirements, and that the — 
individual state's Department of Welfare sets up the 
specific qualification requirements. The state sets 
up eligibility requirements, one consideration of which 
is income and assets. He said that, categorically, if 
the whole household is on welfare, they qualify auto- 
matically for food under the Agriculture Department. 


Participation in the program is a matter of local 
option. That is, a community can decide whether or 
not they want to use this federal program, but once 
they have deéided to do so, they must keep up with 
state requirements. 


Please gh in touch with Mr. Reed, because I think 

he would be of great help. I told him I was from CORE 
when I called, and he seemed especially anxious to 
help us in any way whatsoever. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Organization Department 


Mr. Henry Lee Moon a 
20 West 40th Street a 
New York, New York a 


Dear Mr. Moon: 


James Baldwin, through his brother David, has 

asked us to find out what portion of the federal 
tax dollar goes into Mississippi. I called your 
Legal Department today and they told me that you 
published a pamphlet some years ago regarding this. 


‘If you have copies of the pamphiet (I think it is 
titled "No U.S. Dough for Jim Crow") or more current 
information, I would appreciate receiving copies. 

If you could send us five copies of pertinent 
material we would be thankful. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director : 
Organization Department 


cc: David Baldwin 
a - 13 Wewt 110th Street 
C 
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that yp a lh but we have New Jersey chapters in Asbury 


Miss Karen J. Zavetti 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


Dear Miss Zavetti: 


Regarding your recent letter, a person may seek 
membership in any CORE chapter desired. Of course, 
different chapters have different requirements for 
membership, although most requirements are similar. 


I note that your home is Ridgefield P New Jersey. 
I am not familiar with the geographical ak tonusten of 


Park, Englewood ap Mercer County, Jersey City, 
Netoshen, Wanasty ¥ ield, Passaic and Orange. 


If either of these cry near you we could supply you 
with the correct CORE address, 


Please feel free to write again if you need further 
information. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Bro&kins Gore 
Assistant Director, 
Organisation Department 
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February 2, 1965 


30 Fifth Avenue 


Dear Friends: 


intent is to suggest this book toe our chapter 
usuiien chairmen, including a review of the book 
which will be sent to these persons. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Divrecter 
Organisation Department 


February 2, 1965 


My. Corlies Smith 
PRESS 
Madisen Avenue 


New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Smiths 


"te use this 
CORE chapters 


throughout ae shea . 


My intent is te suggest this book to our chapter 
education chairmen, includéng a review of the book 
which will be sent "to these persons. 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Organisation Department 


Mr. Edwin J. Mortimer 
P. 0. Box 359 


Lexington, Virginie 
Dear Mr. Mortimer: 


To answer your question about our progress in the field of 
race relations fully would take much more than a single letter. 
I would like to point out, since you ask specifically about 
voter registration, that we have a very comprehensive program 
in this field. 


Not only in the South--which wrongfully tends to be lsbelled 

as the only area where discrimination exists--but in all parts 
of the country, CORE has been active in voter education projects. 
In many cases, the defeat of Goldwaterism my be directly 
attributed to these efforts. 


Enclosed is a recent pamphlet describing some of our work in 
Mississippi. As you can see by reading it, this work is well 
worth the support of those interested in raising the levels of 
all Americans. 


If you wish additional information, please write again. 


Sincerely , 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Organization Department 


uf Edwin J. Mortimer 
%. @®. Box 353 
ZL e 7 Bi . sirtia 
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i LIOULD APPRECIATE IT VERY HOCH IF You 
LOOULD SEND HE INFORMATION ABOUT Yoo PROSEESS 


IN “THE FIELD of Racial RELATIONS awd ESPECIALLY THe 
HKEA CF VOTER KEGISTRATION) _. is: > aide eae 


“1 HANK pe Ft 


SWeerely YW gves 


February 3, 1965 


Mr. Robert G. Beers II 
Lewis Hell 

Kenyon College 
Gembier, Ohi 


Dear Mr. Beers: 


Regarding your recent letter to this office addressed to Mrs. 
Skurka, you should write to Mrs. Clore Coleman at this address 
if you are interested in getting ea speaker from national CORE 

to come to Kenyon. Other organizations you may want to contact 
are? 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 


84 Raymond Street 
Atlanta 14, Georgia 


Northern Student Movement - Students for a Democratic Society 
73 Morningside Drive 422 Bast 19th Street 
New York, New York New York, New York 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, New York 


Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
Al Exchange Place SE. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


If you need further help or have any other questions, please 
feel free to write again. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Organization Department 


& 
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Kenyon Students for Liberal Action | 
Robert G. Beers II, Secretary 
Lewis Hall 


Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 
January 27, 1965 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York.38, New York 
Dear Miss Skurka;: 

Several students, including myself, have started a liberal 
action group for the undergraduates of Kenyon College. We are in. 
great need of information, primarily addresses, concerning groups 
and individuals active in the Freedom Movement today. Please for- 
ward to me any material which would be helpful to an organization 
such as ours. 

We are also interested in bringing Freedom singers, speakers, 
marchers and others to the Kenyon campus. Do you have any informa- 


tion which would help us in contacting these people? Anything of 
this nature will be deeply appreciated. 


Sincerely, K 
Robert G. oy La 
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Sti Somat oe gu write te the Metre- 
oa de Weer iilely that they may has eaetate 
whieh yeu would find usef tnely —- 


Tf we ean be of further help, please write sbain 
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Miss Carolyn F. Good 

The Ohio Methodist Student Movement 
82 Sixteenth Avenue 

Columbus 1 » Ohio 


Dear Miss Good: 


Re ng your recent letter requesting 
information about summer projects, I would like 
to refer you to our Soutien Office. There will 
be a number of projects coordinated from that 
office and it would be better for you to get the 
information from "the horse's mouth," 


Please direct your inquiries to: Mr, Richard 
Haley, Director, CORE Southern Office, 2209 
Dryades Street, * New Orleans, La, Mr, Haley is 
already aware that you nope to have this information 
by Pobrusey 19, and will make every effort to 
get it to you by th then, 
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Sincerely yours, 


Rovert Brookins Gore 

Assistant Director 
RBG: MS Department of Organization 
ec: Richard Haley 


The Ohio Methodist Student Movement gp 


WESLEY FOUNDATIONS and WESLEY FELLOWSHIPS ee % 
OHIO AND NORTH-EAST OHIO CONFERENCES 
82 SIXTEENTH AVENUE 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


Feb 1, 1965 


Bob Gore 
38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr Sore, 


The Ohio Methodist Student Movement winter conference is to be held 

Feb. 19 and 20th, 1965. We would like to receive information concerning 

the COFO project in Mjssissippi this summer, Jill Foreman, our MSM president 
has referred your name to me and she felt this would be an excellent 
opportunity for us to inform a number of students about this project. 

Will you be accepting student volunteers again this summer? I will 
appreciate an answer to this letter as soon as possible, We would appreciates 
any other information or literature you may have concerning other work of 
interest to students, We will be expecting 200 students at the conference, 


Sincerely yours, 


Carolyn F, Good 
OMSM WCC Chairman 


t's oh 


February 10, 1965 


Mr. James Kates 
Box 112 

Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Conn, 


Dear Jim: 


Enclosed is the stuff you asked for regarding 
Trailways, As you will per re find out, they 
have a somewhat differant attitude about this 
than we! I recall going to the bus station in 
New York to explain why I was taking Greyhound 
rather than Trailways. The ticket clerk actually 
knew that the issue was Behot one, and explained 
in detail why CORE's position was unsound! 


In case you didn't know it already 
are a number of CORE chapters in Connecti 


there 
cut. 


'I don't know the geography of the state, so I'll 


just let you know that they are in Bridgeport, 

Fairfield-Westport, Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk, 
Stamford and Waterbury. If you are ever in those 
areas, drop me a note and I'll give you the 
address so you can see whatever they might be doing. 


Take care of yourself and let's not be having 
too much of a party there with the ivy-league 
liberals--move them into doing something! 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
RBGtms Department of Organization 


8 February 1965 
| ad 


Q 
Box 112 we * 
Wesleyan Station — | 
Middletown 
Connecticut 


Mr. Robert Gore al 
congress on Racial Equality | ¢ 
38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Year Mr. Gore, 


I feel ridiculous writing a letter to a Person at an official 
address. If you want to feel a Lot better about the state of correspondence, 
you can write me care 100 Fifth Avenue (SNCC) but that would, of course, be 
ridiculous since I get mail much more quickly here. 


To the Point: Next week there will be a large conference of ivy- 
league liberals at Amherst College. Now, if you have ever tried to take a 
bus up to New England at the end of a vacation, you will have remarked (to 
peas horror) the number of Smith, Holyoke, “mherst, 4rinity, Yale, Williams, 

esleyan, Clark etc. etc. students who contribute to Trailways. If you will 
send me the details, rationale, etc., of the Trailways boycott, I will do 
my best to see that they get spread among these college students who are 
such a sizable chunk of Trailways of New England’s income. Worth the try? 
I'll be going up to Amherst Yriday. ‘ | 


So give me word as soon as possible, please. 

And, sir, if you ever happen to be up Middletown way and don't drop 
in, not only will you be snubbing one angry cat, but you'll be missing 
some good liquor. | 


Freedom and friendship, 


. 
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February 11, 1965 


The Rev. John R,. Washington 
Cincinnati Council of Churches 
523 Central Trust Tower 
Cineinnati, Ohio 


Dear Mr, Washington: 


We do not plan any national projects in 
Ohio this summer. I weuld hope that you would, 
however, be in touch with Mr. Leonard Ball, 
Cincinnati CORE, 1811 Sycamore Street (telephone: 
721-5679) regarding our program there. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


RBG ims 
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The COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


OF GREATER CINCINNATI | her 


tie 


523 CENTRAL TRUST TOWER 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45202 
721-4630 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Sir: 


I would appreciate your sending me information 
| pertaining to summer projects in Ohio and elsewhere 
of your sponsorship in which high school and college 
youth are encouraged to participate, 


On Tuesday February 16th I will meet with students 
of Heidelberg College at Tiffin, Ohio to suggest projects 
worthy of their material support and direct personal in- 
volvement, 


I would appreciate your prompt attention to this 
request. .-l assure you that the potential in this 
opportunity is significant. Thank you for your 


guidance, 


Cordially, 


Fs ce 


John R, Washington, 
Cincinnati Basin Mints aa. 
MinisterejAt-Large 


a 


February 15, 1965 


Mr. A. J. Gooper, Jr., Chmn,. 
The Civil ts Commission 
University Notre Dame 
256 Alumni Hall 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


Dear J3 


I got your previous note and the letter which arrived 
today. I hope that all goes well with you there, Things 
from my point of view are as well as could be expected, 


Regarding Jimmy Bladwin, hé is eurrently out of the 
country. I have neo idea when he is ¢ back but will 
check with his brother. If at all pessible I°'11 try 

to see almut his coming to Nebre Dame, 


I am not aware of any Negro history exhibits available, 
Seme time ago I attempted to cet something like this to- 
gether but just didn't have the timp to put inte it. I 
will be sure te put you on the list to receive our bi- 
monthly newsletter, the CORE-lator, 


Regarding Mr, Farmer coming to Notre Dame, I am 
afraid that things have changed since we talked in Washington. 
As you may have seen in some newspapers, CORE is heavily in | 
debt. The figure quoted in the newspapers didn't even 
come near to the actual indebtedness, Because of this, Jim 
is accepting engagements with the sti tion that a sube 
stantial honorarium be forthcoming, am surry to have 
misled you, but at the time we t the Gotality of our 
financial situation was not clear, 


Though I have done nothing for you, if there is 
anything else I can do, let me know, Regards to Peggy if 
you should write, and say hello to others when you write 


also, 


Sineerely yours, 


Rebert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
RBG:ms Depagtment of Organization 


The Civil Rights Commission 
of the University of Notre Dame 


256 ALUMIN HALL 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


CHAIRMAN 
A. J. COOPER, UR. 


Vice CHAIRMAN ee 2 
THOMAS CULLEN 


February 9, 1965 oe 


> 
Mr. Robert Gore 


38 Park Row C.O.R.E. 
New York City, New York 


Dear Bob, 
I hope this letter finds you in good health. 


I'm taking this occasion to make some definite steps toward bringing James 
Farmer to Notre Dame to speak for the Civil Rights Commission. If you'll 
recall our discussions at Bill Funderburke's, you said that you could arrange 
for Mr. Farmer to speak here. If this is still possible, I'd appreciate it 
if you'd send me a few alternate dates. | 


Also, Bob, you told me that Mr. Farmer would speak ‘au gratis’ if we could not 
afford to pay him. The fact is, our budget was originally $109.00, now it is 
down to $70.00. In light of this we must depend on our friends for speakers. 
I can't stress too strongly how much it will mean to us to have Mr. Farmer 
speak here. Our success in the future depends greatly on our initiative and 
ingenuity this year. 


If Mr. Farmer comes, all I can guarantee you is our deep appreciation, a large 
and receptive audience and a promise to give you any aid we can, any time. I 
hope that you'll be able to write soon and make this hope a reality. 


Also Bob, could you sound out James Baldwin on the possibility of his speaking 
here. Once again our funds are limited but a few other groups are also inter- 
ested in Baldwin and I may be able to raise as much as $300.00 to bring him here. 
Please try to persuade him to 1) come to Notre Dame to speak, 2) come for as 
little as possible. Thanks very much for all the trouble I'm putting you to. . 


Are you aware of any exhibits on Negro history which are available for display 
in such places as librarys? Does CORE have a magazine or a newspaper? 


We are making good progress in our work to bring more Negroes to Notre Dame. 
We've arranged to get lists of almost 600 Negroes graduating from high school 
and who have high scholastic qualifications. We will be in touch with all of 
these students through the mail and we're going to try see as many as possible 
personally. If you have any advice or information on recruiting Negro students 
or on scholarships, feel free to share your knowledge with your less fortunate 


friends. 


Mr. Robert Gore 
Page Two 
February 9, 1965 


This is all for the present Bob, and thanks again. If you ever get to Chicago, 
take time out and come over to South Bend. Take care. 
Yours in Brotherhood, 


AG bop Sa 


A.J. Cooper, Jr., Chairman 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
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February 17, 1965 


5 ai Vittents @ Nohigren — 

Sabu aisles, Plorida 

Dear Mr. Nohigren: 

_ Thank you vexy much for your rece 


our recent letter 


| interest in CORE. I hope that 
after yeu have jo ree Seek Oe ee eee 
rr from your school and you neighberhood to 
kewise. 


I must cenfess that it distresses me to have to 
and Communism such as 
you pose. Invest 


Bothe | | 
and the Attorney . General's office have repea 
stated publicly that there is no evidence of + om 
ineiodis ever any section of the civil rights movement, 


Sunn te distress comes from the thought 
that wha ott ding could hardly be considered 
un-American, tn fact, what we are doing reveals 


the high@ést American traditien of protest. 


constitution, “Mis ix CORE”, "CORE Rules for Act 


San Roles fe or Aotic ” 
and the CORE-later’. Onse you oan on on anion a 
Pee yp oo Bh meen on sh bp dues, you will be 
placed automatically on the list to 


receive the CORE- 
lator every other month. If we oan og ef further 
assistance please write again. 


Wineerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director | 
Department of Organization 
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Ceral Gables, Fila. * 
Feb. 7 1965 , 

Cemgress ef Racial Equality 4 

38 Park Rew < 

New Yerk, 36, New Yerk 

Gentlemen: FEB 1 1 965 


I am a white Junior at Ceral Gables Hick Scheel, 
Ceral Gables, Fla. Fer the last year I have been studying theo 
Civil Rights movement in the United States, and I find that 
I am im accordance with most ef the things Core suppesedly 
svands fer. I have attended a few of the moetings ef Miani 
Cere, and I am s@rieusly censidering jeiming Miami Cere, 
Hewever, there have been rumors, frem ne matter how disreputable 
seurces, that mest ef the Civil Rights erganizatiens are 
Communistically inclined, Therefere, befere I get actively 
invelved in Cere I must be sure ef what I am getting inte. 

I weuld greatly appreciated any information yeu 

ceuld send me cencerning Core,its principles,its structure, 
7 its intemtiens, Mest impertantly I weuld like te see 
a cepy ef your framewerk ef the Rule : 


eepy ef the Comets sutiem as mentioned in your “This is 
URE” pamphtet. R receiving the Cerelater 


and being “put en peer mailing list. Any help yeu oan give —— 
kuewleégea, = ==—~CO” 


me will be greatfully ac 4 
Respectfully yeurs, é 


Es 
Lhe LLC 4 


Steve Nehlgren 


Me. Ken Clymer 
Office of the Chaplain 
Grinnell College 

Grimmell, Iowa 


Dear Mr. Clymer? 


| Your letter to Norman Hill has been 
given to me for reply. Norman is no longer 
with CORE and is now working in ee D.C. 


with the Industrial Union Department 
United Auto Workers. 

As you may know, CORE has about 150 affiliated 
groups threughout the country. These groups pe 
garry on nenviolent direct action programs in their 
own communities, It is very likely that our | 
CORE groups in the cities you mention may have 
the kind ef which would interest you. 
Their address are as follows: 


St. Lowis CORE Chicago CORE 


as Ci 


P.O. Box 5294 608 South Dearborn 1410 N, § A 
Denver CORB | | 
P.O, Box 7011 


Park Hill Station 
Denver, Colorado 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Directer 


Department of Organization | 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


GRINNELL, IOWA SO112 
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inner city areas duringispring vacation i 


We realize that our ability to be of effective service 
necessitaves Our fitting into an established wogram, Does 
bhe ©C.0,R-a, am wew Yorm. ob. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
or Denver have programs involving work, study, and tour 
activities relating to Pacial and urban problems, in which 
students could de helvful?. We visualize sending bh to. 10 
students for 2 tO / days, asdetermined by the capacity of 
these programs, ‘The dates available are ‘Mapet 23 throuzh 
April li. indineiye. 

Arrangements have been made to cover all expenses. 
however, we think it would be a most worthwhile experience 
if the students could stay with local fainfltes: the families 
would, of course, be reimbursed, 

“le feel that at times we at Grinnell Collezve tend to 
become too introsvective and isolated from the voroblems of 
our society, This tyne of exnerience would provide an 
opportunity to gain a wider verspective. 


your consideration of. this 


me 
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S0-Chal rr 
Committe 
3083 ope 
Grinnell 
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February 17, 3965 


Miss Annie Moody 

New York eased ef Industrial and Labor Relations 
Seven East Street 

New York Cig¢$, New York 


Dear Annie? 
Enelesed 3 is a list of 


Wally was “invepaeted ye at the,» 
sSeeueston. bang. A — . with " 

| 4 le sea att a Gees ee 
‘persons ” aeten. 


There are thétty-three ters in New York 
State, Of these, seven are col 


the Metropolitan *aree remainder, 
fifteen caquld be considered “active in a 


Those left, of course, should not be ceunted out in 
your consideration for training. In fact, perhaps 
they need it more! 

thing else you need te know 


ae Spewe 30 sane 

please call and I will get it dagen right away 

We are very anxious to get some veluien ia> 
pe In fact, Jim just sent me a memo which 

ended should make our plans jell quickly.” 


Sineerely yours, 


Robert Breokins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 
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Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
February 7, 1965 


ves 11 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 


For some time 1 have been interested in working full- 
time in the civil rights movement. At the present time lI 
am a first year graduate student in sociology specializ- 
ing in race relations. 


My experince includes active articipation in the 
U.N.C. chapters of C.0.R,8, and the N.A.A.C.P., member 
of a citizenship education project in Warren County 
North Carolina, and a year of high school teaching in 
North Carolina. I graduated with honors from Western 
Carolina College in 1963. 


I would appreciate it very much if you would inform 
me of employment oppc ‘ 2s with your org 
the type o raining required and of any training programs 
that are available. 


Thank you very much for your consideration. I shall 
be hoping to hear from you soon. ~ 


Sincerely yours, 


Kite Aen 


Billie Yean Barnes 


Mr, Fortunato J. Mendes 
1391 Kingston Road 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Dear Mr. Mendes: 


George Wiley has indicated to us your interest in 
forming a CORE chapter, and we are glad to hear that you 
hope to have a direct action group on the University 


of Rhode Island campus. 


Enclosed with this letter you will find material 
that will help you in getting organised and that outlines 
the procedures and requirements for affiliation with CORE. 


Please read it carefully. 


®Whe field secretary assigned to your area is Joyce 
Ware and ~~ ol 1 eae at CORE's” Northeastern Region, 
48 W. 125th S$ We are notifying her of your 
désire to formaa he olak'e chapter, and he will be in touch 
with you in time to attend one of your initial organizational 
meetings. After he visits your group and reports back to 
this office, a letter will be sent to you informéhg you 
whether or not you may use the name of CORE in your 


activities, 


After receiving notification from us, and when you 
have your group formed and officers elected, be sure to 


sead us the names and addresses and phone numbers of your 
officers, so that we may add them to the contact list. We 


will then sand a chapter manual to your chairman. This 


manual includes informatioc:: on the various things a 
CORE chapter needs to know ~-- on fimmees, ordering literattre, 


whom to sentest in the National office, etc, 


If you have any questions, please @ont hesitate to 
contact us, 


Sincerely yours, 


James T,. MoCain 
Director of Organisation 


rb ake 
po ante 


Organization Department 
FROM: George Wiley . 
DATE: February 19, 1965 


There is some interest in forming a student CORE chapter at the 
University of Rhode Island at Kingsten, Rhode Island. The contacts informa- 
tion which sheuld be sent is: Fortunato J. Mendes, 1391 Kingsten Road, King- 
ston, Rhede Island. The other centact there is Mr. James Walsh, 10 Fortin 
Road, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


Mendes is a senior, pre~law student. He is a Negro and a good 
potential leader. Walsh is white, has organization capabilities with liberal 
socialist leanings. | 


I met these and ether students in an informal discussion at a 
talk I gave at Kingston February 15. They have been invelved in supporting 
SNICK activities in Mississippi but are interested in forming an action group 
on their campus. 


Lee Salem 

Box 736 

Park College 
Parkville, Missouri 


Dear Lee Salem: 


We have received your letter indteating your interest 
in forming a CORE chapter, and are glad to hear that you 
hepe to have a direct action group on Park College campus. 


Enclosed with this letter you will find material 
that will help bt in getting or and that outlines 
the procedures and requirements for affiliation with CORE. 
Please read it carefully. 


The field secretary eo your area is Winston 


Lockett . We are not your Gesize te foun 

a CORE chapter and he arse te tines Gite poe tm tee 
to attend one of your initial organizational meetings. 
After he visits your group and reports back to this 
office, a letter will be sent to you informing you whether 
or not you may use the name of CORE in your activities. 


After receiving notification from us, and when you 
have your group formed and officers elected, be sure to 
send us the names and addresses and phone numbers of 
officers, so that we may add them to the contact list, 
We will then send a chapter manual to your chairman, This 
manual includes information on the various a C 
chapter needs to know -- on finances, ordering literaturey 
whom to contact in the National office, ete. 


If you have amy questions, please do not hesitate 
to contact us, 


Sincerely yours, 


Director of Organisation 
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March 3, 1965 


Rev. Malcolm H, Davis, gr. 

Vermont “¥ Conference 
19 Crehard 
Burlington, Yornent 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

I am forwarding your letter of March ist 
to Mr. Richard Haley, CORE'’s Southern Director. 
He will be in touch with you about our Summer 
Southern Project in the next week or so, 


Thank you for your interest, 


Sineerely yours, 


Maxine Skurka 


Department of °rg- nization 
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March 3, 1965 


be - Christian 9 
Studen 
Vestannetes™” Maxy Land 


Dear Miss vander Loot iii 
Ue So nee ee era & T9065 


FEB 1 7 BS 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
4 4 al February 15, 1965 


FE 


Dear Sir, 


The Student Christian Association of Western Maryland College 
is at this time attempting to involve itself in the civil 

rights situation out of Christian concern. We are beginning 
by examining our individual attitudes and concepts concerning 


the problem to search for a specific way in which to participate. 


As a part or a program of study, and in hopes of concrete 
action later, we would like to receive material on the_yoter 
ducation and registration work. We are trying to prepare 
ourselves Tor more intelligent view of the way in which to 
become involved. 


We will be waiting to hear from you. Thank you very much for 
your time and attention. 


Sincerely, 


NR yoqeined Mwndere gyoo 


Constance vander Loo 
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March 4, 1965 


William Gorzine 
Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
P.O. Box 871 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Deer Bill: 


Thanks very much for sending the expense form and for your 
kind words regarding the Quadremmial. Though it was a 
mind«-breaking experience I enjoyed it very much. 


I am atteashing some tickets, etc. but am sending on additional 
explenatign sheet since all expenses were not receipted. As 
you may recall my mentioning to you, the Airlines, beeause of 
the holidays, garbled up my reservations and I hed to get to 
Lingin by hook or crooks 


Regards to all those at Nashville whom I met in Lineolm, end 
I look forwardifg another time when we can work together. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brokkins Gore 
Assistant Direetor 
Organization Department 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Rericious LIFE 
H. D. BOLLINGER ROBERT A. DAVIS 
RICHARD N. BENDER GLEN OTIS MARTIN 


WILLIAM CORZINE B. J. STILES 


BOARD OF EDUCATION e ‘THE METHODIST CHURCH 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


MYRON F. WICKE, General Secretary 
P.O. Box 871 NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37202 


February 16, 1965 


Mr. Robert Gore 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 
Dear Bob: 


Enclosed is another travel expense report form. Thanks 
again for your excellent services at the Quadrennial. 


Cordially, 


Sil Grae 


William Corzine 


A METHODIST WORLD SERVICE AGENCY AFFILIATED WITH THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


Taxi from home to New York bus terminal 
Bus to Pittsburgh ..s»eesseeteee 
Meal im Pittsburgh. «+s secesseee 
Texi to Pittsburgh Airporte « ++ «ese 
Airline from Pittsurgh to Omaha . . « « « + 
“Luck” car ride from Omkha to Lingolm « - « 


Lineolm taxis 
Cornhusker to Sharon Imm . 


Sharon to Pershing « « « « 
Pershing-Sharon-Crossroads 
‘ Crossroads to Airports « . 


e 1.00 


« 2600 


Linseln te Ghdidies 6 oo 6 eb ee ee 6s 0 eee eee 


Ghieago to New York « »e«sce# se eseveeeveses 


Taxi from LeGuardia Airport to home ...e«ss«eseseeveveve8e se 

Total 
Fcpense 
Balance 


ee °® 50.40 
k, 


savene 27 9 


ar 
ee \ 
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Mr. Serge Mullery 
716 President Street 


Brooklyn, New York 
Dear Mre Mullery: 


After our telephone conversation today in which you 
requested a copy of the Natimmal CORE Constitution in 
order to be recognized by your college, I find no 
evidence in our files that there is a Queensboro College 
CORE. 


Simee this is the case, I vould suggest that you write 
a Zetter to this office requesting thet a CORE chapter 
be established at Queemsboro College. There are certain 
steps which must be tekem im order for a CORE chapter to 
be formed. 


I am sorry that we cannot send a copy of the Netional 
Constitution umder these circumstances anid I look 
forward to hearimg from you. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistent Director 
Organisation Department 


ce: Miss Joyce Ware, | 
CORE Northeastern Regiomal Office 
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¢ time. 
hat you call the office 
t we can get a precise tine. 


the Chicage CC nd 
veach My. Smith at the Chicage CORE office, 
Dearborn, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Directer 


Newman Student Foundation — — 


NEWMAN CENTER 
1701 BIRCH. LANE 
DIAL --- 751-3724 
i BEMIDJI. MINNESOTA 


February 26, 1965 


Mr. Bob Gore 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr, Gore: 


Students at many northern colleges are now in the process of laying 
intricate plans for their annual invasion of the Florida beaches. The 
traditional spring vacation mob-scene on those sandy beaches has become 
an all too familiar sicht. A group of students from Bemidji State 
College are planning to use their vacation not as a holiday from text- 
books and lectures, but rather as an opportunity to deepen their under- 
standing of the men who form the heartbeat of sur nation. 


On March 23, 24, 25 we will be in New York and sincerely hope it 
will be possible to meet with people who have been active in the civil 
rights movement, This trip has the explrit purpose of leadership 
training through an appreciation of modern problems in many fields, and 
although our journey may seem unproductive when compared with the work 
you are doing, it is certain that the personal contacts and experience 
that such a trinv offers may lead the participating students to feel 
more concerned with the many wvroblems that exist in the United States 


today. 


At times we feel so far removed from the civil richts moverent 
that we need not consider it our obligation or responsibility to 
become actively involvec. Often we denounce apathy, yet our failure 
to show a willingness to do our part can ke labeled apathy, and nothing 
less. Ye must understand these situations before we can become 
concerned, and we must become concerned before we can become involved, 


We would be ograteful for any assistance you might offer to arrange 
a meeting with the national officers of CORE on the Civil Rights 
movement in the United States. We are sneaking to: many social, political, 
and relicious leaders on our 15-day, 4,000 mile trip. Meeting with you is 
extrerely important to the success of this undertaking. 


Beth Moore, President of the Methodist Student Movement in Minnesota 
and a participant in the Mississippi Project during the summer of 1964, 
recommended that we ask your assistance. 


We look forward to your reply. 


Yi. yours, 


William G, Peterson 
General Chairman 


Enclosure 


February 28, 1965 


Tommie L. Thomas 
378 N. Hartford 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Mr. Bob Gore 

c/o Southern Regional CORE Headquarters 

2209 Drvyades Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Dear Mr. Gores: 


You undoubtedly don't remember who I am, but I met you in Kansas 
City at the national convention. You were one of several major influences 
on my decision to apply for a position on CORE's task force, (which I 
did during the first part of this month.) 


I am 20, not 21. Since my parents have forced me to leave home 
twice as a result of my CORE activities, I think it a bit impractical 
to hope that they would consent to sign a CORE application. The manda-= 
tory delay may prove beneficial, however, and this is the subject of 
my letter. Could you possibly give me a more detailed description of 
the skills needed by task force workers. I will probably be able to 
enroll in one night course at Tulsa University between now and my 2lst 
birthday next January. If I hac a clearer picture of the desired 
qualities and skills for a task force worker, I could gear my activities 
in such a manner as to develop those attributes which I now lack. 


Thank you for your time, and even more important, thank you for 
being such an inspiration to a great many people. 


Sincerely, 


Linda R,. Thomas 
( Tommie ) 


Mereh 15, 1965 


Harold Brovn 
762 Bollembecher Street 
Sem Diego 14, California 
Dear Hal: 


Here is some edditicnal information regarding places with 
operations im Selma, imeluding the major jofficer and his 


addressi 
Remmmetnt 2 Paper Copeny JohnH. Devise, President 
me address, » Brie, Pennsylventa) 


», (major trends, Phillies, John Ruskin, Melba, 
Mishkin, Chairmen, 911 Park Avenue, a 


March 17, 1965 


Thomas W. Yeager 
Washanzton, D.C, 


Dear Mr, Yeager: 


: Under s separate comet we are sending you co opies 
of "ALL ABOUT CORE "GORE RULES FOR ACTION, 
The pamphlet "THIS 13"0 CORE" is out of print at the 
moment, but mos t of the information contained in 
mt appears in "ALL ABOUT CORE! We are enclosing 
er describing Lillian Smith's book, es-- 


At the moment, we do not have printed materials 
on negotiations. We are in the Bs gece ef composing 
an Organizational Manual which 1 contain this in- 
formation, but it will not be ready for some months. 
I would suggest that you get in touch with some of 
our trade union ffiends in Washington. I am sure 
that they either have printed materials which could 
be ted to CORE mtters, uv: they could have a 
consultant at your workshop, If there is additional 
help we can give in the way of personnel be sure to 
let us know, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brpokins Gore 
Assistant Directer 


Department of Qrganizat ion 


2130 N Street, N.W. 
#201 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
March 5, 19695 


Dear Sir: 


I am Membership Committee Chairman dor Washington CORE, 
We are in need of membership materials. Please send us 100 or 200 
copies ea. of the following: ALL ABOUT CORE, THIS IS CORE, CORE 
RULES FOR ACTION, Also do you have any other useful material? 
! geta. / ¢ IGS 
Also, please send me some information about Lillian 
NKXKXK Smith's new book which I understand CORE is selling. 4A} /“¢ fn 
Our chapter is having a workshop on negotiations -later Sed Gabe 
this month. I am in need of material which Could be mimeographed “~ Bite aes. 
and passed out on this subject. Also do you have any guidelines 2 ¢¢.,. o< mvg 
which you could send me on setting up workshops on this and other , . , ,> 
subjects? 8275 cetae/ 


We will need the material very soon. 
Thanks much, 
W732 Jeger 
Thomas W, Yeager 
P.S. Also we have a new CORE office. The address is ~y 
128 Florida Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D, C. 2659-2410 


National CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT FRANKLIN LAKES 


FRANKLIN LAKES, NEW JERSEY 
Donald R. Purkey, Minister 


April 6, 1965 


Mr. Robert Gore 


CORE 
239 West 125th Street 


Dear Bob: 
We are most indebted to you for the brilliant presentation 
you made at our House Church the other evening. The candor 


and open=-ness which is part of you fostered good will and 
new commitment on the part of our people. 


Several people have asked if it would be pessible for you 
to come out again. So you see, you piqued our interest. 


Again many thanks for a most memorable evening. 


el 
rtd 


Donald R. Purkey 
DRP :mdn 


April 8, 1965 


Mre Frank Baraff, President 

Ft. Vashington-Manhattemville Reform Democrats 
3586 Broadway 

New York 31, New York 


Dear Frank: 
Following is the statement you can use for Jim Farmers 


"As every day passes, the pisture of police brutelity in 
New York City grows sharper, more imminent. The Coleman 
case, the Whitmore case; the ‘suieide” of four Puerto 
Ricans in loeeal precinets, show an ominous escalation of 
the problem. The outrageous lack of soncern shown by the 
city administration and the poliee department has served 
to make the situation immeasurably worse. | 


"The meed for a Civilian Review Board is umdeniable. The 
imternal disciplinary procedures of the depcertment are 
dramatized as imadequate with every new revelation of 
“foreed confessions”, precinet and scree: beatings, and 
whitewashed incidents. 


"Our prisons are filled with the poor - ami the poor im this 
eommuni:y are predominantly in the Negro and Puerto Rican 
sectors. Thus, CORE has « particular coneernm for eaete of 
brutality committed under the guise of hw enforcement. 

A Civilian Review Board--an objeetive pamele-to diseipline 
the guilty amd exmmerate the innocent, is desperetely 
needed, and needed now. 


I hope this is sufficient for the press conference on Saturday. 
Sineerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
.ssistent Director 


Organisation Department 


April 8, 1965 


22 March 1965 
yn 23 
Dear Bob, 


Paula i oor ge Mc*instry III, Russell “age College, Troy, 
“New York, is the address you want, I think. (She is, incident- 
ally, the friend of a friend, and "her father has died in this 


intervening month, ) 


Someday I'll sit down with you and tell you the whole story 
of the lamentable Wesleyan Committee on Civil Rights. What I 
want to know is why the CORE representative (Doris somebody?) 
didn't make it up to our recent conferenée on stodent opportunities 
within the Movement. | 


Another question: What the hell went on in Bronxville? 
(All these questions are fairly useless for me to ask gow, since 
I'll be back in the New York area on Wednesday, but I might as 
well get them on record.) 


I was tremendously impressed by the CORE people from Northern 
Virginia and Washington that I met this last week. Tell you all 
about that sometime, too. Sorry this is just a short, incoherent 
note, but I guess you're as busy as I am.... 


Friendship and freedom, 
Sem 7 Cate 


C/ AA 


&§ 


March 18, 1965 


James Kates 

Box 112 

Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, Conn, 


Dear Jim: 


Almost a month ago, I received a letter 
from a young ] at Russell Sage College. Unfortu- 
nately, the eee was net attached . the letter 
and the city and te were not included in the 
retumn address. 


Sinee she mentioned your name as a yoterrel, 
I thought ht be to furnish me with 
the comple s of Russell Sage College. 


Sincerely Yours» 


Robert Breokins Gore 
Assistant ye gr ond 
Department of Organization 


; 


Mr. Robert Gore 
Congress on Racial Beaality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


gen * 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


We are students at Russell Sage College 
and are interested in forming a CORE chapter. 
We would appreciate any information you could 
send us pertaining to this matter. 


It would be helpful to know if anyone 
in the area could speak to the student body 
about CORE or if there are any chapters that 
could be of aid to us. Mr. James Kates of 
Wesleyan College referred us to you. 


Thank you for your prompt attention. 


e\ Paula gn 
Linda Rosen 
3352 McKinstry Hall 
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Abril 13, 1965 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Mesiin 
101 Camborne Avenue 
Downsview 

Ontario, Canada 


Dear Marty and Eleaner: 
East a quick note to say thanks for everything 
ee two G@id to make my short stay in North America 
e happy. I leek ferward with much guste te the 
<se on May 30. More than likely I'll come up 
for the whele week-end, 
Regards to all, and keep on pushing. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rebert Breokins Gore 
Assistant Direeter 
Department of Organization 


April 13, 1965 


& Mra. J. A. Liverpeol 


ind Downeviews Boulevard 


Ontarie, Gakada 
Dear Priends: 


I aa writing te thank 
hospitality while I was in 
ward to seeing you when TI h 
on May 30. 


Please give regards to my newly found friends there 
and say helio te Camille for me. 


Sincerely yours, 


very much fer your | 
to. I leek fere 
ope to return for the benefit. 


Robert Breekins Gore 
Assistant Directer 
Departmen 


t of Organization 
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Columbia University in the City of New York | New York, N.Y. 10027 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT CENTER 


Program in American Language Instruction 


Se 


ge 


9 
p> April 14, 1965 


Mr. Robert Gore 
C.O.R.E. 

30 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


I'm glad you will be able to come on Thursday, April 22. 
We would like you to cover the same topic as originelly planned. 
Mr. Thomas Allen of the N.A.A.C.P. spoke on the history of the 
civil rights movement and,touched on some of the problems such 
as lack of job —— and the difficulties of establishing 


communication. 


We will meet in Room F of the new Law School at eleven as 
before. See you then! 


/ Atrs. ) Ruth C. Regan 
American Civilization Program a 


RCR:ic 


April 15, 1965 


Vieter Richmend ) 
601 West 115th Stree 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Victer: 


Seme time ago, Wally Nelsen calied to ask if 
we would run off envelepes of our chapters in 

this area, He wanted infermationadeut CNVA'’a Spring 
Training Pregram te go out te them. He also 
mentioned that you would pick up the envelepes. 


I misplaced your telephone number, so I am 
writing te say that the envelopes are ready now, 
If I am not in the effice when you come fer then, | 
= for Mrs, Maxine Skurka, whe will know where 

ey are, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department ef Organization 


April 15, 1965 


me Gharles Sturdivant 


1 109th Avenue 
Jamaica, N.Y. 
Dear “3ishep Sturdivant: 
We have iouked ever yeur s "America 
en the Mareh"” and "Docter Kinc," and like them 


very much, As you mentiened, tney have the 
“ind of reas which weuld sateh en quickly. 


» we ere net in a pactsten st at 


Mylig  y Company 


22) ae sh sengs 
ve cn 8 


Thanks very much fer giving us the first 
portunity to see them, and I wish you luck in 1 


you endexvor. 


Apwil 23, 1965. 


Gil Moses that I would give him a contact person in Bogalusa with 
the thought of putting on a performance of the Free Southern 

Theatre there. Unfortunately, I @idn't get to talk with him again 
before leaving for New York, and I am sending you the information. 


The best contact person, I think, would be Mrs. Jackie Hicks, 
924 East Ningh Street, Bogalusa. Her husband is one of the more 
active persons in the movement there and she is alse. 


Probably the best--and perhaps only--place for a performance would 

be the Union Hall. It will hold 350-400 people and has a stage of 

septs and a piano, if that is needed. This is the place where the 
demonstrations have been mounted in the past months. 


I hope that somethimg can be amanged not only for Bogalusa, but for 
other smaller communities such as Jonesboro, etc. If there is any- 
thing ve can do to help, please contact Ed Hollander at our New 
Offleans Regional Office. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Organization Department 


Ray 3, 1965 


The Rev. Richard F. Tombaugh 
1643 Forest View Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Rev. Tombaugh: 


If we were te aend you the limited information | 
we have regarding the situation on voter registration 
in the South yeu would probably have to go elsewhere 
for additional information. There is a single 
source for all of the materials which you want. 


You may get voter registration information 
in the South by writing to the Voter Education Pro- 
ject, Southern Regional Council, 5 Forsythe Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia. If they don't have it, it isn't 
available, 


Sincerely yours, 


Bobert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director | 
Department of Organization 


Joseph Cardinal Ritter 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


Rev. Amos Ryce, Il 
President, Metropolitan Church Federation 


Rabbi Julius J. Nodel 
President, Rabbinical Association 


St. Louis Conference on Religion and Race 
409 NORTH EUCLID SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 63108 FOREST 7-4855 


Paul F. Hanlon 
Executive Director 


CORE Headquarters APR 2 6 1968 


38 Park Row } 
New York, New York, 10038 


Attention: Mr. Marvin Rich or Mr. James McCain 


Cz a 
Dear Sirs, a4 yy 
I have been asked by Mr. Paul Hanlon of the above ( , Ser 
organization to help compile a fact sheet on voter - Ain 
registration of Negroes in the South, especially in (n* 
Alabama. We contacted Mrs. Marian Oldham, and she ( 


suggested that we write to you. 


What we want is the type of fact presented at the 
Rally in Montgomery. We also would like evidence of 
any changes that follow, and so would want to build 
up a list of people whom we could contact over the 
next few years. We need people on the scene, and we 
need to know how the facts can be verified. 


There is quite a demand in Saint Louis for this type 
of information, and people seem to turn to us to supply 
it. If you can help, please write me at the address 


below. Thank you. 


Yours sincerely, 


The Rev. Richard F. Tombaugh 


1643 Fopest View Drive 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 63122 


April 22, 1965 
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Kirksville, Mo. 
June 21, 1965 


CO.0.R.E. 
48 West 125th St. 
New York, New York 


Dear Sirs; 


Recently members of our community have organized the i 
"Wirksville Civil Rignts Conference". Our purpose is to deal wit 
oroblems of discrimination in our area. Our membership consists of 
interested citizens of Kirksvlle, Mo. and members of the student 
body and faculty of Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 


Because we are a small group, we are considering the 


possibility of affiliation with a national organization. We 
believe that this may make our work more effective. 


With this purpose in mind we have decided to contact C.O0.R.E. 
and other groups to obtain information. We are particularly 
interested in knowing about tne principles, goals, and attitudes of 
your group. Also,we would like to know what the reauirements for 
affiliation or membership are, what is expected of a local group, 
and wuat the financial obligations of a local group would be. 


If you can send us t:iis information about C.0.R.E., we would 
aporeciate it very much. Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mary L. Marling 
Secretary, 
Kirksville Civil Rights Conference 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 56101 
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Kiss Nancy Jtedman Pg 


bs 0. Be EB. 
38 Park How e” 
New York, 38 New York 


bear Miss 5tedman: 


Ne at Hamline were very privileged to have tiad iir. Farmer with us 
for the few hours on Monday ano Tuesday of this week. He eave of fis 
time and self unstintinply. [iis address impressed the jaculty ana 
students very well and was. most appropriate to our situsticn. at the 
evening reception and mocn luncheon, he responaued to numerous questions 
with the disarming candor and wisdom that are characteristic of him. 


ve appreciate very rcuch the thought anc «nergy that ne expends, 
the great portion of his personal life that he uses, for the oenefit of 
us all. May we express also our cratitude to those .f you "behind the 
scenes" who provide the daily ccntinuity for CURE. 


snclosed are clippings pertinent to his visit, sleaned trom two 
sources readily available to me. | 


Would you please send me 10 or l2 "recruit:.ent brochures” that 
| describe CCH#® and its program and accompanying membership blanks. I 
will then have the materials at hand as persons inquire. 


e sincerely yours, 
y- 

}4 ak 
/ Nograte oT ie Fr 


vonalda |. irish 
chairman 
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November 4, 1965 


Mr. Donald Irish 
Hamline University 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Irish: 


Your request for “recruitment 
brochures" and membership blanks was 
referred to our depattment by Miss 
Stedman. 


Please find enclosed fifteen (15) 
brochures "All About CORE” and fifteen 
(15) associate membership envelopes. 


' “e ome - 


It is our pleasure to have you become 
a member of our mailing list and hope that 
you will find our organization to the liking 
of your friends and associates. 


Thank your for your interest in CORE, 


Yours For Freedom, 


Enc. Frances Crayton 
Secretary 
Department of Org. 
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26 November, 1965 
3 APO 851, R.U.S.A.H. 
\4 New York, New York 


Congress of Racial Equality 
\ 
National Headquarters’ 


New York, New York 


Dear Sirs, 
Enlosed find postage to cover mailing costs of information pertaining 
to membership in your organization. 
Thank you for your time and consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 


Meow € Erhun 


William R. Corkum 


November 30, 1965 


Mr. James L. Beier 
Box 47 — 

St. Joseph's College 
Rensselaer, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Beier: 


First let my apoligéze for having taken so long to 
answer your letter, however I have been extremely busy 
getting together several area conferences for this month. 


I will make this letter brief inthat time is of the 
essence for you now that it has taken me this long to answer. 
Up until last Tuesday we didn't have anyone in that area who 
you could contact for a speaking engagement. We no longer 
have Mr. Winston Lockett on our staff, he has resigned to 
work in another area, 


Mr. Mike Lesser is now the field staff represenative 
in the mid-west and you may contact him at the following 
address and phone number: 


429 Oakwood Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
(864) 252-4981 


Please contact him at the above plawe and ask him 
to make contact for a speaker if he cannot do it himself. 


Thank you very much for your letter and if you have 
occasion to call upon us again our answer will be prompt. 


Yours For Freedon, 


Fran Crayton 
Secretary 
Dept. Of Organization 


ht actDeree teedeueesee ee 


James L. Beier 


Box 47 , 
St.Joseph's College 


ov 2 2 


Rensselaer,Indiana 


Mrs. Fran Crayton 
CORE HEADQUARTERS 

46 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mrs. Crayton: 

I called your office last Thursday but you were not in at the time. 
I did talk to someone in your office at that time. 

Our problem is this: we want very much to have a representative from 
CORE lecture on our club's, the John F. Kennedy Young Democratic Club, lecture. 
forum: "THAT WE MAY UNDERSTAND". Last year we attempted to set up a speaking 
date but due to difficulities at our end this lecture never took place. At | 
that time you gave us the address of a Mr. Winston Lockett, 3505 west 5th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, as the one to contact for the engagement. This 
was done. 

This year again we are attempting to set up a lecture date. But we 
have been unable to "track" Mr. Lockett down, the Chicago operator has no 
listing for him. We therefore tried to contact the CORE Headquarters in 
Chicago (427-8240 and 924-4455) but no matter at what time of the day we called 
we could get no answer. 

It was then that we called your office in New York. The person to 
whom we were speaking gave us the name of a Mr. Robert Lucas, 6421 Laflin 
Street, in Chicago to contact as she said he was the CORE Chapter leader in 
Chicago. In trying to call him we were told by the Chicago Operator that they 
had no such listing. This left us completely frustrated. 

I am writing you in the hopes that you could give us something 
definite. Following are a list of dates of the best days for a lecture; they 
are: November 39,December 2, January 4,5,and 13th. I have mentioned these 
now because open dates are fast closing as are open dates for halls in which 
to hold meetings. If the representative could choose one of these dates now 
it would be best so we could reserve the date and hall lecture room. If none 
of these dates are possible please suggest another. If at all possible please 
pick one of these as we have other lectures set uv for the later part of the 


school year. We have a wide series of lectures and many well known groups 


and used our lecture series. In the field of Civil Rights, last year we had 
three representatives from SNCC and two ladies who were beaten in Selma speak 
on our lecture program. They were extremely well recieved. 

The title that we are suggesting for the lecture is: "The Problems 
of the Negro in the large cities of the North and West''; the reason for this 
being that most of our students (1,300 co-ed) are from the North and around 
- 300 from Chicago and this is the aspect that would affect or touch them the 
most. SNCC's talk was on the problems of the Negro in the South. A short 
history of CORE and its projects would hovely we able to be worked into the 


Speech. 
We have suggested a series of dates and the topic of discussion; if 


you could tell us who to contact or have someone get in contact with us we 
would very much appreciate this. We hope that you will, as last year, accept 


our offer to speak at St. Joseph's of Indiana (75 miles southeast of Chicago). 


The earliest we could hear from you would be best as the open dates for the 


months we have suggested are fast closing. 
I can be reached by phone at the following places: 


866-7111 Aquains Hall 


866-7111 News and Public Relations Depaatment (Student Union 
Offices) Extension 


666-7111 STUFF Office (Student Union Building) Extdnsion 116 


PP a 


November 30, 1965 


Mr, Kenneth B. Clark 

Social Dynamics Research Institute 
City University of New York | 
Covent Avenue at 138th Street 

Hew York, New York 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


Enclosed is a list of the names and addresses of 
our CORE chapters and their contact persons in the cities 
you requested, 


We hope this will be of use to you in your study. 


Please feel free to contact us if there is anything 
more we can do for you along these lines. 


Yours For Freedom, 


Fran Crayton 
Secretary 
Department of Orgatization 
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: : ope SOCIAL DYNAMICS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
yon 2, 9 OF 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

CONVENT AVENUE at 138th STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 10031 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


THE City COLLEGE Director | 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY November 24 ’ 1965 LAWRENCE PLOTKIN 
CLAIRE SELLTIZ 


Associate Directors 


Mr . Marvin y ‘ 
Conyre of Racial. Equatity 
38 Park Ro 


New York ity, w York 


As you may know, one of the projects here at the Institute 

is a study of the nature and types of community social action 
programs. As part of the study, we are interested in 
contacting the branch executives of each of the major civil 
rights organizations in the cities of our major interest. 


We were wondering if it would be possible for you to supply 
us with a list of names and addresses of the CORE branch 
executives in each of the following cities: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Paterson, Newark, Philadelphia, New Haven. 
Thanks in advance for any assistance you can give us. 
Sincerely, 


Kiwi 


Kenneth B. Clark 


N.Y.C. Director : 
ROBERT L.. GLADU ‘ 


City of Manchester a 
OMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM | 


967 Elm Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


January 11, 1966 


The Congress on Racial Equality 
New York, N.Y. yan 13 1966 


Dear Sir: 


Please send us a copy of your publication "Finding and Making 
Leaders by Von Hoffman ,» at your convenience. 


Thank you for your courtesy. 


Sincerely, 


CErencie P44 Ap.e) 


Francis R. MacDonald 
FRM/1d C.A.P. Director 


ee 


ean 


18 Oak Crest Rd, 
Darien, Connecticut 7 
February 8, 1966 pa 


Dear Mr, Callender, 


Having been given a free choice for the topic of a United States 
History term paper, I chose the history of CORE, and a brief | 
biography of Mr, James Farmer, Through the Norwalk Connecticut 
chapter of the N.A.A.C.P. I was able to contact that city's 
CORE chapter Chairman, Mr, Waverly Yates, Mr, Yates, having 

~ ‘ieee LVen me all the information at his disposal, referred me to you, 
in hddes that you might be able to provide me with some rather 
more detailed information on the history of CORE, 


If at all possible, I would greatly avpreciate it if you could send 
me the following information: 


1. acopy of The Constitution of The Congress of Racial Equality 
2. ahistory of CORE, containing such things as red letter dates, 
and the names of leaders and events, | 

3. any available information regarding other national civil 
rights organizations, and any information available about Mr, 


James Farmer, 


Many thanks, 
Padansh hake) 


Frederick Clarke 
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WK, N.Y. 


I AM A STUDINT AND Aii INTEP ESTED IN JOINING YOUR ORGANIZATION, I 


WOLD VERY 


MUCH AP°°SCIATE RECHIVING ANY INFORMATION AVAILARLE IN PEGARD TO VEMBUCSHI2, VOLUNTEER 


ay 


WORK AVAILABLE ETC. THANK YOU FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION, 


SINCERELY, 


SUZANNE NAUGHTON 
72=10 41st AVENUL WOODSIDE 77 


4O Shull Street 
Tlion, New York 
Pebrusry 13, 1966 


NC\TOT 


rector of tne Netional CUOns 


at year end a half I hve observed CORE'S pro- 
ield of civil rights with intense enthusiasm and 


I am very much i-pressed «ith your goels, your ideals and 
esvecially your power of non=-bellig¢ nt progressiveness. 

My ettention wes attract:d to the «ork of other college 
etudents last @ascter vaceti>n, when they formed work parties 
to rebuild bombed a;t churehes in the South. 


I wondered if any such procram wes being %Lanned this op: 
1 feel very stron-ly sbout this and ould bé very upprecietive 
if you would “6na@ to the 2boye -aicress any Livereaqwee o. 20ers 
a 
c 


matéon you Fve to: offer<¢. F 
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Robert Burke 
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Post Office Box 233 
Plymouth, North Carolina 
February 19, 1966 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir 


I have played an active part in the freedom movement in 
my home town Plymouth, and other sections of North Car- 
olina, with the earnest satisfaction that I was helping 
the Negro. I'm asking that my application to become a 
worker with CORE will be graciously considered. 


Sincerely yours 


lacs 2° LaylteXe 


Lois L. Gaylord 


Edwin Vickery 
Chelsea Square 
457 W est 2st Street 


New Y ork, N. ss IOOI| 


weurary Qa, 1966 


ce 5 ERPS SELES TIO LEAD is ao cee A 


vongress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Rew 
liew York City 


Gentlemen: (M4 | 


clease send me an_application SLED» 
by-laws, and other pertine nt membership 
-tnformation, ee 


TOO 


———— 


dwin Vickery/ 
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March 29, 1966 


Robin Hodson 
Route i, Box 268 
Advance, North Carolina 27006 


Dear Miss Hodson: 


Thank you very wguch for your letter of March 7, 1966, 
we were very glad to hegs that you are interested in be- 


comming a member of CORE, 


I am enclosing one of each of the following: 


All About CORE 
Fact Sheet Q. A. 
Something New 

This is CORE 

Where is Democracy 


1 sincerely hope that this information will give you 
the insight into what CORE is about, I trust that you will 
make your commitment to this, our movement. 


Plewse show this material to your friends, relatives 
and neighbors, so that they too, can begin to join us in 
this fight to make America a true democracy, a Nation under 
God tha we will all be proud to live in and to call our home, 


At this moment, CORE is having some financial difficulties. 
As the saying goes, Freedom is Not Free....we get no money 
from the government, we are a self supporting organization, 
thus, we must depend on our friends and members to keep us 
afloat. With this I ask that you, along with as many other 
people you can muster, find it in your Hearts and minds to 
give and give generously. We thank you. 


We have added your name to our contact list and upon 
recieving your $3.00 associate membership fee, we will 
mail you your membership card and begin to send to you 
more information on CORE, Again, we thank you. 


Yours for freedom, 


ate 
HEC: fee Herbert Callender 
: Director of Organization 


Aoule |, Bor 268 
Aadverte, eth Caithnw, 27006 


WMyarch 5, 1966 
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iv | March 29, 1966 


Mr, Max M. Goins, Jr. 
458 Shellby Street 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Goins: 


First, let me apoligize for this long delay in answering 
your letter, however, we have been terribly busy here in the 
Netional Office. I hope that you will accept my apoligies. 


CORE has been in the vanguard of the old struggles--The 
Journey of Reconciliation in 1947, the "sit-ins"; and the 
Freedom Rides, And we have won muche-The right to walk, 
and ride, and buy, and eat with dignity. The much that 
has been done, however, only eer BI the more that re- 
mains yet undone, And here too, CORE is and will be in 
the vanguard, | 


We are truly happy to hear that you are interested in 
becomming a part of this great struggle for we cannot win 
it alone. We need the moral, financial and spirtetal support 
of all the white people as well as the Negroes. The American 
Negro comprises only 15% of the population, therefore we will 
have to secure many more white people to aid us in our movement, 


We welcome you, 


We are enclosing some pamphlets for your general information. 
We hope they will acquaint you with what CORE is about on the 
American scene, One of the enclosed peices of material will 
explain the various memberships in CORE, We hope that you will 
see fit to join us. 


Again, we thank you for your interest. 


Yours for freedon, 


HEC: fee Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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March 29, 1966 


Mr, Daniel L. Hampton, Jr. 
916 South 14th Street 
Birmingham, Ala * 


Dear Hampton: 


Thank you for your letter of February 8th. We are 
humbly sorry for the delay in answering you, however, 
we have been very busy attempting to launch our new 
membership campaign. 


I am enclosing the following information: 


All About CORE 
Fact Sheet Q. A. 
Where is Democracy 


I sincerely hope that the enclosed information will 
aid you in making your decision to join our organization, 


CORE has been in the vanguard of the old struggles-- 
The Journey of Reconciliation in 1947, the "“siteins"; and 
the Freedom Rides. And we have won mucheeThe right to 
walk, and ride, and byy, and eat with dignity. The much 
that has been done, however, only highlights the more that 
remains yet undone, And here too, CORE is ans will be in 


the vanguard, 


We are hopeful that you will join us in, this, our 
mpvement. 


Again, we thank you very much. 


Yours for freedom, 


HEC: fee Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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March 30, 1966 


Miss Kimberly French 
134 Grande Vista Pl. 
Whittier, California 


Dear Miss French: 


Thank you for your letter expressing 
and interest in joining CORE, We are 
enclosing the following information: 


All A, out CORE 
Where Is Democracy 
Fact Sheet Q.A. 


We hope that the information we are 
forwarding to you will be of use in helping 
to make your décision to join the — for 


human dignity. 


Our nearest chapter to you would be: 


L. A. CORE 
518 W. Imperial Way 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Lou Smith 
c/o Operation Bootstrap 
4171 So. Central Ave, 


232-2120 
Please contact our chggter and work with them 


them, they will welcome your help. 
Yours for freedom, 


HEC: fcc. _ Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 
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CORE 
48 Park Row 
New York, NY 


Dear Sirs: | 
I am not a member of your organization at the present | 
time. I am at a boerding school in New Hampshire, and I 


do belmeve in your ideas. Could you please send me’some 


information on how to join your organization? One of my 


. ever eyes Sot Na We 
gps EIS SS IN oo te age, eae 
». Reamer BOLI Seg LIMIT S* , Po RE TENS SPO ngs ST» "i 2~ 


friends, Robert Levine, is a oe your organization, 


and he and I would like 


o stop tke bickering going on at) 


; / 
our school on segregation, and e like. Could you please 


send me also some buttons,\ pa hi ets, etc., explaining the 


cause you are fighting fore This I would 
Send to: \ \ : 

Mr. Robin Addis \ 

Cardigan Mountain : % 

Canaan, New HampshiwWe. 
ALSO, Please realize that I am a | nior at my school, and 
thgz means this is my last year hara. If 1 join your 
organization, I will use my home a ss, but will ask you | 
to send all ewespondence to my sthool, only during the 


year, my home in summer.! am 14 years old. 


Thank You, 


i 


April 25, 1966 


Mr. Kobin Addis 
Cardigan Mountain School 
Canaan, New Hampshire 


Dear Mr. Addis: 


Please be advised that we are in receipt of your letter, 
for which we thank you very much, 


CORE has been in the vanguard of the old struggles--The 
Journey of Reconciliation in 1947, the "siteins"; and the 
Freedom Rides, And we have won much--The right to walk, and 
ride, and buy and eat with dignity. The much that has been 
done, however, only serves to highlight the more that remains 


yet undone; untyr registration in both the N rth and the South, 


an ending of the unemployment problem for minoxity groups, as 
well as integrated quality education for all Americans, And 
here too, CORE will be in the vanguard. 


We are happy to hear that you are interested in working 
with and for the movement. We don't have a chapter in New 
Hamshire but if you will send me your home address [| will 
tell you what chagter is near you. 


I am enclosing some material on CORE and i hope that it 
will be of use to you in working around your school to help 
us eliminate racial segrezation, 


Again we thank you for your interest. We need more young 
people like yourself and your friend Robert Levine, Keep up 
the good work. 


Yours in freedom, 


Herb Callender 
Director of Organization 
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April 25, 1966 


Miss Luara Sanchez 
407 West Johnson Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


ii Dear Miss Sanchez: 


Please be advised that we are in reciept of your letter 
requesting information on CORE summer projects in the south, 


| Let me take this opportunity to thank you for your 
| interest in working for and with us this summer, 


Because of CORE's dire financial situation, we are not 
+ recruiting students from the north to go into the south. We 
| simply cannot afford it. 


We have a northern summer project in Baltimore, Md, As 
you no doubt know, Baltimoge is considered a borderline city. 
After great amounts of reseezebh we have found that marty of 

the southern flavors can still be found within the city. Cross 
burning is quite frequent. There is an active branch of the 
KKK, the White Citizens Council and other racist groups. We : 
have choosen that city as the target of CORE in the north this 
summer, 


We are asking that all persons who would normally go into 
the south to work durning the summer volunteer to go into 
Ecltimore and work with our people there, 


lf you are interested, please contact Mr. Walter Brooks, 
project director at 832 N. Gay Street, East Baltimore, Md, 
You can make arrangements with him for sleeping accomodations 
durning your stay in Baltimore, The only requirement that we 
have to make is that you be able to pay 66r your food and other 
personal expenses since, as I stated above, CORE is really in 
a fianencial deficit. | | 


We look forward to hearing from you, 
Yours in Freedom, 


Herbert Callender 
Director of Organization 


Alice /b (ACE 
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JANET LEE STANLEY ) | 
5225 LOUGHBORO RD. NW. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20016 ; 


20,1966 


JANET LEE STANLEY 
5225 LOUGHBORO RD. N. W. 
WASHINGT@N, D. C. 20016 


UNITED STATES 
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\a 12933 Donegall 
Houston, Texas 77047 
June 25, 1966 


Comgress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York City 


Dear Friends, 


I am writing to your National Headquarters because you have no 
listing in the local phone book, and I know no one here who speaks in 


your behalf. 


This is in the interest of a school district which 
is fast tending toward open fascism. It inéludes 52 square miles, 
14 schools, and nearly 50,000 people; with over 15,000 children of 
school age, of whom some 12,000 attend school. My primary purpose is 
not to complain about the situation, but to suggest how by working 
together we may begin to correct it with relatively simple and 
inexpensive action, and in a very short time. 


The District is loaated in and contiguous to the northeast 
corner of the city of Houston, borders on the Houston Independent 
School District, and uses the same school attorney. In my opinion 
this makes ib strategic territory, and might even influence the 
Houston school situation -- which could use it. 


HOW to get the ball rolling? By getting 50 or more families 
(or however many may be sudaeteatho) from outside the District, who 
have one or more high school children, to move into the northern end 
of the District, by September, if possible. Any other way will be 
incomparably more difficult, expensive, and time consuming. This 
won't do the whole job by itself, but it is a vital ingredient for 

a successful plan. Why? Because the High School is the key to the 
whole thing, as you will readily see if you refer to the map and then 
read the following explanation. 


Briefly, the story is this: 


} Last fall, I worked with a Committee which fielded a slate of 
three candidates for the School Board -- Carley, Wynne, and Watkins -- 
pledged to efficient administration, progressive policies with full 
respect and recognition of the democratic rights of all the people, 
improved pay scales for the teachers, and a modern and democratically 
oriented curriculum. That slate won by a comfortable margin of 200 
votes, and this was the first serious challenge the reactionary 

Board had ever had in its 23 years existence. I might add that one 
of the remaining incumbents offered to work with us, which gave our 


people a majority vote on the Board. 


One might assume that this would ensure the realization of our 
progran. However Carley immediately got the idea that he should 
“run the Board", and justified this on the grounds that the other two 
rode into office on his coattails -- which was hard for the others 
to see since it was strictly a uniform slate vote, and he was low man 
of the three by some 20 votes in the primary (Mrs. Wynne being high), 


bend 


and high man by the same amount in the run-off only by virtue of the 
fact that I personally organized a union campaign against his 
opponent, who was anti-union. 


The Superintendent siezed upon these petty ambitions to divide 
and comquer. It was especially attractive to him, because we had | 
carried the Negro vote by five to one and Carley boasted that it was 
his influence that brought this about -- which was entirely untrue. 
The Superintendent is as autocratic (in the Prussian sense) as they 
come. He cannot tolemate a suggestion, much less a criticism, and 
his overt anti-Negro attitude is notorious. The Negro schools have 
always been shamefully mistreated in every way. 


First, he got his own contract extended, and promoted and raised 
the salaries of administrative officers he could trust (beside bringing 
in several protegees from elsewhere), thus entenching himself. These 
raises ran as much as $3,000, while cafeteria employees were still 
working for $1345 a year. Then he put his foot down on teacher 
raises, and denounced proposals for curricular improvement as 
“dilettante notions”. Finally, he came out with a proposal for a 
$3,500,000 bond issue. (I give you just one guess as to the real 
reasons why.) 


The campaigning was one-sided and intense. I was sick for ten 
weeks and could do almost nothing. Most people believed it would not 
pass, so we had few helpers and no money. The issue was a toh at Elong? 4 
on a basis of outright lies about the terrible overcrowded,and how it 
would cost only a negligible tax increase. Actually, no school in the 
District had anywhere near as many students per classroom as Houston 
averages for its whole District, which is 18 times a s large. And | 
anyone with a 5th grade education could work it out in his head that 
the Superintendent's figures would nowhere near pay the interest, 


much less anything on the principal. 


But prejudice is the great enemy of logic. 


The lone woman Board member, who opposed the issue as excessive 
and undemocratic and as being misrepresented to the voters, was 
threatened with violence in the Board room by a member of the Board 
in the private presence of the whole Board, who only smiled, and at 
a later meeting removed her from her position as Secretary of the 
Board. Other opponents out in the precincts were called “nigger- 
lovers" and some were threatened, and in some cases property was 
damaged. Carley became the chief front man, with the special 
assignment of organizing Negro support. 


| etin 

The Board called a special public*on Tuesday before the vote on 
Saturday to explain the bond issue and itgrelation to integration. 
fey (and their lawyer) explained that the courts had ordered deseg- 
regation and something had to be done. So they had come up with 
"free choice", which (they said) would be legal. But it had three 
conditions attached which made the very idea of "free choice" a 
farce -- and this was made very clear right there. The members were 
(unprecedentedly) required to sign the plan in public. Mrs. Wynne 
refused, but all the others proudly signed. The thing was printed 
up and sent home by all the children from school. Then on Friday 
the Superintendent sent home by all white children an 84x14 letter 
which I wish I could send to you for your astonishment. It was 
brutally frank. 


2 ~~ ~ m a. cy 
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On the day of the election a heavy telephone campaign in the 
white areas set up the bond issue as “our only defense against the 
niggers", and sound trucks blared. There were numerous ifregulari- 
ties, such as our people being driven away from two polling places, 
at one being assaulted and having campaign literature confiscated 
(even though it did not say to vote against the bonds), non-property 
owners voting, and so on and on. They won, by seven votes, though the 
Negro vote went better than 10 to 1 against. 


Why is Smiley the key, and wh vy do it this way? For several 
reasons: 


| Over the last few years, Negroes have moved into the Shadydale 
area. But they always attended school in the Settegast area. Finally 
-a court order set up a grade-a-year desegregation plan, which affected 
only that one school in fact. Soa few attended there, while their 
older brothers and sisters, some of whom lived within two blocks of 
the school, went several miles by a circuitous bus route to the other 
area. This im spite of the fact that the system provides transporta- 
tion only to those who live more than two miles from school. 


“his year, as a result of a second court order, the District is 
(theoretically) to be entirely desegregated. But the first condition 
attached to the "free choice plan" is that students will be expected 
to attend the same school they attended last year, but if they choose 
to do ptherwise they may do so, provided (1) that the administration 
decides that there is room available, ) that the school chosen is 
closer to his home than the one previously attended, and (3) that the 
student make proper application for "tansfer" at the proper time, and 
be accepted .--Asfourth: proviso aws included in the Superintendent's 
letter: No white child will in any case be required to go to a pre- 
dominantly Negro school. Another, discussed by the Board but not 
publicly promuigated, was that rhe relative scholastic achievement 
levels would have to be considered or chaos would result since, for 
example, 7th grade in colored schools does not equal 7th grade in 
white schools. Meantime, all bus routes will remain unchanged. 


Many of us wonder where "choiee", much less "free choice" 
enters into the picture at all. 


As you will see by the map there is a definite ghetto in the 
Settegast area, but considerable advances have been made into the 
Shadydale area (probably 15 per cent or more of the population of 
that precinct is now colored) and some infiltration north of Ley 
Road. The first draft of the so-called "desegregation plan" rather 
flagrantly set up a"zone system" which would allow controlled ezpan- 
sion of the ghetto to Hall’s Bayou, East Houston Road, and Crestview 
Street, so as to "protect" the rest of the District. 


We killed that. But the bond issue provides for de-facto 
segregation by (1) building a new Settegast Elementary, (2) turning 
old Settegast into a Junior High School, (3) converting Elmore Junior- 
Senior High into a High School, (4) adding an auditorium at Elmore, 
and (5) building a field house there. The progressive forces advocate 
(1) build the new Settegast Elementary, (2) tear down old Settegast 
Elementary, (3) convert present Elmore Junior-Senior High to a 
Junior High, and (4) consolidate all High School students at Smiley. 
We have the backing of the Catholic priest and most of the Brotestant 
ministers in that area, and other potent support, but not the Board's. 


We are building a Vocational School as a part of Smiley, to. 
which the Federal government is contributing over $186,000 for 
equipment. I am reliably informed that a responsible person this 
week asked a high administration officer of the system if Negroes | 
will attand, since comparable facilities are certainly not available 
to them and they have for years fought for some better arrangements, 
and was told that no niggers are gonna attend any part of Smiley. 
There has been a lot of loose talk, ineluding that in the Superin- 
tendent's"letter® about how this and that won't happen unless the 
federal government forces it. 


This poses a challenge which we believe can be met -- this fall, 
and increasingly in the future. In other words, we can make them eat 
their words. We can do it quite simply if enough Negro people move — 
into the north end of the District (preferably to the north of Smiley) 
who have children of high school age who have not before been in school 
in this District. It would take some doing to get around that. And 
incidentally it would almost inevitably result in the desegregation 
of two or three other schools, both elementary and junior high, 
besides improving the housing balance. 


Here's hoping that you may be able to get some people to 
cooperate with us in this matter. I know you are busy, but this 
seems to me a worthwhile project, considering the relative results 
in their relationship to the time and money investment necessary. 


JI am using the address of a friend of mine who lives outéide 
the District. My own friends -- colored or white -- know nothing 
of this letter. I do not want my name used in connection with this, 
because it would greatly reduce (or even nullify) my political 
effectiveness, and neither of us can afford that. Anyway, each to 
his own talents. I have considerable influence in both white and 
colored areas, am good at contributing to platforms, writimg and 
organizing distribution of propdganda, and making talks to almost 
any kind of group whether conservative, liberal andZor nondeserpbpt; 
and have helped organize what inter-racial activity we have. But I 
have no real estate connections, and as you: can see, am no typist. 
These considerations assume greater importance when you know that 
I have had 50 years experinece in political work, and am not easily 
deterred, turned aside, or bluffed, once a decision is reached; and 
that I am white, a native southerner, and we have just over 11,000 
registered voters, of whom 2,000 are Negro. 


Sincerely — 


th Hide. 


Hoke Higdon 
fs &. 


Perhaps it would be well to add that I am in no sense a 
candidate for any office -- now or ever. 
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Mice. Alive He P. Sayers 
167 Fairview Road 
Ojai, Calilornia 93023 


—” 


Se 
yw) July 
Six 
i 3.6 6 
Core 
38 Park Row 
New York 38 
New York. 
Sirs: 


Will you please remove my 
name from the list of peoplé whom 
you 
funds- My support,as far as finance 
is concerned,has been modest. As 
a teadher at the University of Californi 
at Los Angeles,I wielded some small 
influence among students on your 
behalf. In the face of your recent 
stand on non-violence,I do not care 
to have the slightest connection with 
your organization. 


I cannot tell you howshaken 
and concerned I am by this action _ 


Very truly yours, 


—F lao (ee Jeschke 


Frances Clarke Sayers 
(Mrs Alfred H.P.Sayers) 


DEPARTMENT OF 


The University of Wisconsin 


913 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


\ 


I am asking you to remove my name from your “ 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 53706 
PHONE 
262-3059 
6 July 1966 
6 

Mr. James Farmer | ywr S ‘0 

CORE 

48 Park Row 


New York 48, New York | 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I have been happy to support CORE for 
a long time. 


However I find the "black power" chant 
so ill-advised and ominous that, now that 
it is official, 1 want to withdraw support. 
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mailing list at this time, ee 
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Sincerely yours, 


fs l Vink. 


Richard B. Vowles 
Chairman of Comparative Literature 


and Professor of Scandinavian 
Studies | 


PHONE 715 832-8341 


° ® 
Cow Rhine | ublic Libuony 217 SO. FARWELL STREET * EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 


RICHARD J. RADEMACHER, DIRECTOR 


Augus¢ 9, 1966 


oF 
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Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir: 


The Intellectual Freedom Committee of the Wisconsin 
Library Association is attempting to formularize a 
procedure to deal with the abridgment of intellectual 
freedom in Wisconsin. 


Our purpose is to help the individual maintain his 
rights to intellectual freedom and resist pressures 
urging conformity. We would like to standardize our 
procedures so that the committee may act as quickly 
and consistently as possible achieving a maximum 
amount of efficiency. 


I am taking the liberty of writing you in the hopes 
that your organization may have such a procedural 
manual which would aid us in writing one of our own. 
We are particularly interested in the procedures for 
investigation and ascertainment of the facts and the 


initiation of action. 


If you can be of any help in this matter, we would 
greatly appreciate it. 


Sincerely, 


CSRS ud & Someday 


Richard J. Rademacher 
Director 
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KINHAVEN 


Kinhaven Music School, Incorporated + Not for Profit 
WESTON VERMONT 


March 24, 1965 


ny Miss Judy Howell 
_ 48 West 125 St. 
a New York, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Howell: 


I was gaad to receive your letter of March 18th with its enclosure from 
Herbert Fein. I am inclosing our own brochure in order to give you some 
additional background regarding our program. 


2 At present we have only one negro boy, Ashley Richardson, a young vio- 
list, now 16, who is returning for the fourth year. There is a possibility 
that another young negro violist, a student at Manhattan School of Music, 
may come in on a similar scholarship to the one Ashley has received ($500). 
The boy's name is Tyrone Jones, but as I have not heard from his parents, 
that is still quite uncertain. Assuming that he does come we could still 
offer two additional scholarships to qualified players of instruments of 
which we do not already have an:over supply. | | ; 


At this point our entire enrollment is completed except for the foll- 
owing instruments: 1 trumpet, 1 trombone, 1 viola, 2 violins. A good per- 
cussionist who could also "double" on another instrument would also be ac- 
ceptable. 


Much to our surprise the enrollment of boys this year has been greater 
than that of girls and we would be definitely interested in qualified girls 
as well as boys. I mention this simply because the three children listed 
by Mr. Fein are all boys. In view of our present position, therefore, I 
am quite interested in Robert Epps. In Elliot Bailey, it will be only if 
he can play Tympani and some other instrument suitable for chamber music 
which is one of our primary occupations. 


We feel that a healthy relationship requires a real effort on the part 
of the scholarship recipient to do whatever he can financially and, there- 
fore, we are exceedingly reluctant to give full scholarships. However, in 
cases such as we are considering now it is impossible for us to make the 
necessary investigations and I would, therefore, leave that aspect of this 
matter to your good judgment and consideration. The essential thing for 
us being that the musical and social adjustment should be as valuable as 
possible. 


Our senior violin instructor, Miss Mary Jane Metcalf, lives in New 
York at 132 West 26th Street (AL5 - 6782). If you are ready to present 
some specific candidates I would refer the audition to her unless I hap- 


KINHAVEN 


Kinhaven Music School, Incorporated + Not for Profit 
WESTON VERMONT 


pened to be in town, which I possibly will be within the next couple of 
weeks. 


In order to facilitate your investigation of us, you could get in 
touch with Ashley Richardson who lives at 3#20 2 Avenue, Astoria 2, 


New York. 


Sincerely yours, 
baer ct “C2145 Whim 


David Dushkin, director 


D.D./lh 


ee ee 
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April 23, 1965 


Lawyers Lenstdtestionn) Defense Committee 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Heury: 


I want you to know that your quick dispatch of Al Bronstein 
was appreciated very much in Bogalusa. oe eeteee ee 
excellent searching of City ordimances to find the ones 
whieh vere discriminatory, and his seeking of of various 
kinds of information, his very bearing and his presence there 
gave a singular uplift to the Negro commmity of Bogalusa. 


Thank you very much for sending such an able representative 
of ICDC, and at your next contact with Al Bronstein, please 
give him my warm ee vegerds and thanks. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Brookins Gare 
Assistant Director 
Organization Depertacnt 


My. James Parmer, National Director 


FROM: #Cark Rachlin, General Counsel ee 
CC: Mr. Gorior Caray, Mr. Marvin Rich, Mr. James McC in 
RE: Progran 


I thoucht that I misht put down so that we could consider them some of 
the things that you and I discussed the other night. 


Z. I guess we all agree that cur Chapters, ond the civil rights movee 
ment generally, will be looking to us for icalership in the months 
ghead, There are verious ways in which programmstic activities can be 
Gevelopead in my view. 


(a) Politics! Activity: It would seem important that we develop 
immediately some directions which political activity will take; for 
exaaple, negatively, 1 would agsune that, for the inmsediate future, we 
will net engage in local politica) campaigns, though even here there 
might be some epecital emcaptions,. 


(b> “ith the opening of the Washington office we have got to think 
programmatically how we are going to use that office. Obvicusly, the 
major items o£ legislation which will be of concern to vs in the 
immediate future concern: 


(i) the entiepoverty program, and 
(ii) reapportionment. 


In gach case we should be preperad to develop and expound what 
we want to accomplish, In the case of reepportionment, presmmably 
this would be relatively simple since we would support the Supreme 
Court principle of one maneone vote. This would mean not culy presenting 
our psotion in the National Legislature but guiding our Chapters in 
the State Legislatures where this progran will also be on the agenda. 


As to poverty, the issue requires precise development from us 
as to what we expect this program to de. I assume our position generally 
would be that it is not sufficient to have an overall poverty progran 
on the theory that this will help whites and Negroes alike. There 
obviously are special Negro problems that must be considered, in anploy- 


ment, housing, schools. In fact, this is the very point on which I 
personally disagree with the Bayard Rustin approech which, without 
saying so, seems to think that race relations will be solved by an 
adequate poverty progran. So ue MEAS ts 0 Sikes coon 


(c) The election returns indicate that a concentration on voter 
registration is werrented, particularly in Alabena and South Carolina, 
While obviously we cannot abandon our responsibilities in Mississippi, 
an analysis of the vote in Alabama end South Carolina indicates that 
we can serve a very valuable Se 
possible into this. 


(i) For exasple, in Alabama Senator Sparkman comes up for 
election in two years. Nothing he can say or do will get him the 
support of the Republicans and, consequently, the radical recists, 
Bven if he were to beaceme # Republican, an attempt to pull a Strom : 
Thurmom, his position is such that it would be of no avail. With five 
Republican Congressmen elected and with Lister Hill barely surviving | 
against a Republican a couple of years ago, it is clear that the 
Republicans will make a big fight with reasonable expectancy of winning 
Sparkaan's seat, and they will have covert or open support from Wallace. 
If we were to begin an active voter registration campaign in Alabens | 
immediately, I think we would set the support of the Federal Administra- 
tion, which would certainly want to help Sparkwen preserve his seat. 


(ii) In South Caroline a similar citvation prevails, though 
not quite as clearcut. But here again, with Strom Thurmond having 
become a Republican avi carrying trenerdovs weight in the state even 
though he is quite irresponsible in his activities, the Democrats 
will also be looking for additional support ogaizst « major thrust of 
the Republican Party. Our role here aleo should be a major registration 
campaign which would elicit assistance from the Federal Goverment. 


(iii) In this regard there is very littie that can be accom — 
plished at thie time in Mississippi, and perhaps ve ought to concentrate 
more there on employment and school problex, while working on voter 
registration. The vote in Mississippi was ec lopsidec that it might 
be wise to consider other kinds of action programs that should be 
instituted in order to build Negro economic strength. 


(iv) In Louisiana, of course, we must continue all our major 
efforts without leteup. 


Il, It io important thet at this time, now that the election is over, | 
the National Office institute a natiomide program that will be 

ful in terms of current civil rights ectivities, thet will be sufficiently 
dramatic so as to fire the imagination of a large group of people and 
that can improve the economic status of Negroes, It would appear thet 
housing programs, school programs and so forth are, by their very 
nature, local end, while direction end assistance must come from the 
National Office, the programs would have to be carried on at the local 
level. There is one exception to this, iasefes-es legislation for the. 
appropriation of money end the development of programs,ia Washington te 
coueertiad , Cian frew 


The field of employment, however, by the nature of our economic society, 
is anenable to action on a national level with all chapters perticipating 
in a program ied ond cevised by the National Office. There are mmerous 
major corporetions which function across the country which discriminate, 
snd should be 2 target of our cfforts to improve the economic status of 


Negroes. 


Ome of the difficulties of working with people in the depths of the 
ghette is the fact thet they are so depressed and demoralized that it 

is extremely difficult to get them even to becosfe concerned about their 
problems, Whet the freedom Rides did for Negroes generally was not so 
much obtain a seat on the bus or in a bus station, but developed a 

sense of pride, of dignity, in theiz ability to accomplish the necessary 
result, A natiomride program against one or more major sconumic ampires 
will (a) produce an improvanent in the anployment situation and (b) even 
wore importantly, will make it just that uuch more possible for our 
chapters to réach into the ghette so that. chapter programs will be 
received a little better as a result. Knocking off an economic giant, 
amd I think we are mow strong anough to cake on some of the major 
national corporations cuch as Metropolitan Life, Prudential Life, 
mmeroun othere that mead not be mentioned at this point, would reach 
tnto the ghetto and help dewelop a further seuse of dignity, without | | 
which no civil rights program can even get into motion. 


ill. in no way ara 24a a>ove designed Co stifle chapter programs, but 
rather, to encourage than. it would sean to me to be fairly odvicus 
that a national osployment program wouid stimulate local programs 
against local camoandes and would heve the benefit of the publicity 
attached to the National program. it would make us icok tough and 
ready for action, which is terribly important at this ‘ime. 


™” 


Similarly, we should escourage chapters «ii over the country, particularly 
in the North and West, to push voier registration campaigns as part of 
our political progras. It is quite clear thet there are still large 
macses of Negroes who have not yet registered, even in areas where 
registration is oi particularly cifficuit. 


IV. It would sean to mea that it is urgent that, whatever program we 
adopt, it be donc promptly. Time is of the essence, 


I suggest that, as quickiy as possible, 5 saail weeting, cut of the 
sffice of the persous who receive this mam, ‘ogether with a few others 
such as George Wilay and Floyd McKissick, should spend some time pre» 
paving 2 program. YVhether it be the above or not ig not important so 
long as we take the leadership without delay. Obviously, the NAC has 
3 right to expect us te develop a vigorous program. 


M-E-M-0-R-A-N@D-U-M 


Jenuary 25, 1965 


TO : Carl Rachlin 
FROM: Bob Gore 
BB : Legal Conference, 1965 


While at the Chicago Regional Actfion Council meeting last week-end, 
I met a lewyer who has helped Chicago CORE on rent strikes and other 
 watters. He is very interested in developing further ties with 
civil rights lawyers in other parts of the country in ways like our 
forthcoming legal conference. 


Please send him information about the conference so that he might 
attend. Also, please send him the memos which you prepared regarding 
housing and the rulings on the New York rent strike victories. If 
possible, also send him the report and any papers you may have on 

the last legal conference. Ralph Rosenfeld asked that I pass this 

on to you. 


George C. Pontikes 
Foss, Schuman & Drake 
11 South LeSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


0: Carl Rachlin 
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legal intern of the CORE Legal Department, for his labors in 
preparing the materials upon which this paper is based, and 
his patience with me as new thoughts developed requiring new 
attention. I also wish to thank James Finney, also one of 
our interns, for his efforts in proofreading and helping to 


get the copy ready for mimeographing. 


In addition, I thank the CORE Scholarship, Education and 
Defense Fund, Inc. for making these able students available to 
work on what I trust will be a uSeful document to lawyers and 


non-lawyers alike in better understanding the new Civil Rights 
Law. 
Carl Rachlin 


General Counsel 
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CIVIL RIGHTS LAW OF 1964 - A HARD LOOK 


INTRODUCTION 


What gains the 1964 Civil Rights Act represents has been 
written about at length, but its scope and its impact on the 


struggle for human equality in this country is still speculative. 


The primary concern of this paper is to examine in some detail, 
not those problems in civil rights which the various provisions 
of the bill will clearly deal with, but to isolate some of the 
problems to which its provisions will not apply. An under- 
standing of the bill's limitations will greatly assist civil 
rights activists in understanding it generally, and in util- 
izing it to the maximum. In developing methods to include 
within the scope of the new law areas which at first blush 
might seem to be beyond it, we must give the kind of critical 


analysis we attempt here. 


To the extent that few, if any, of the bill's provisions 
will be found applicable to most types of de facto civil 
rights problems, the ghetto minorities in the urban North 
are ignored. Consider racial imbalance existing in most 
Northern school systems which results. primarily from racial 


discrimination in housing. The law is addressed to officially — 


sanctioned racial segregation, and refuses to consider other 
forms of school segregation. No affirmative duty to integrate 
public schools is recognized or created (unless officially 
maintained), and "bussing," a method which is currently being 
discussed as a possible solution to the problem of racial 
imbalance, may not be demanded. Nor for that matter is racial 
imbalance even recognized as a civil rights problem. 


More than one Southern segregationist has exclaimed that 
racial segregation in housing patterns in the South was not 
a serious problem for Negroes. Recent investigation from 
that area indicates that increasingly is this less the case. 
Segregationists in the South learn from their Northern brethren 
and both have come to realize that discriminatory residential 
patterns will provide them with the means to circumvent 
the law requiring desegregated public education. Since the 
new law does not affect housing, and since the law cannot cor- 
rect racial imbalance, a major problem continues or expands. 


The same sort of practical inadequacy characterizes the 
bill's provisions aimed at securing fair employment practices. 
Congress would not congider, in drafting this section of the 
bill, the disadvantage at which the institution of job 
seniority, coupled with the reality of expanding automation 
and fewer jobs, places discriminated minorities. It was urged 
that employers be required not only to implement fair employ- 
ment practices in the future, but also to take corrective 
steps to mitigate the result of past evils. 
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Across the country, most Negroes, often semi and unskilled 
laborers, face the prospect of no employment, or employment in 
jobs which will go out of existence in the foreseeable future. 
The economic position of the Negro youngster, visea-vis his 
white counterpart, has deteriorated and without present access 
to or training for jobs requiring skills that can survive the 
march of automation, not only will more Negroes face unemploy- 
ment, but permanent unemployability. 


In failing to recognize some of these complex aspects 
of the employment problem, Congress was influenced by the 
argument that to authorize waiving considerations of seniority 
would infringe on the rights of others established in employ- 
ment. Such arguments ignore the fact that the average 
unemployed, unskilled Negro is without a job and seniority 
because of the very evils which the new bill is intended 
to correct. No consideration at all is given to the moral 
right of the white man to retain seniority obtained, 
sometimes knowingly, at the expense of the disenfranchized, 
discriminated against minority member. The new law presumably 
opens the door to the bottom rung of the seniority roster, 
but it will be of little help to him if jobs are cut off 
because of modern equipment several rungs above him. While 
the anti-poverty program may meet some of these problems, 
efforts to date, pitifully small, will not reach into the 
depths of the ghetto. 


It is cold comfort to flail the Northern liberal; let us 
rather understand the 1964 law and use it to its:.fullest advan- 
tage immediately so that its weaknesses will be apparent 
immediately. One of the interesting, if relatively unimportant, 
discrepancies that crop up not considered by us is the varia- 
tion of the theme, once referred to many years ago, as "race, 
creed and color.” In Title II we see "race, color, religion 
or national origin"; but in the important Title VI we have 
"race, color or national origin." Title VII expands this to 
"race, color, religion, sex or national origin"; but Title 
VIII goes back to"race, color and national origin.” Title 
IX considers “race, color, religion or natiomlorigin," but 
Title X once more omits "religion." 


No matter what the law says, however, it is only 
useful to the extent that its rights are utilized. The 
utilization derives in turn from the acts of the less timid, 
these in the action-minded organization, who are prepared to 
undertake the task and the risk of the preliminary exploration. 
- Then only by growing use is the law meaningful. With that in 
mind we prepared this paper. 
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TITLE I. VOTING RIGHTS. What The Law Does 


(A) To any person seeking to register to vote, the 1964 

Act prohibits state voter registration officials from: 

(1) applying any standard practice or procedure not 
applied to other persons in that county in a similar situation, 

(2) denying, as they have so often in the past, the — 
right to vote in any federal election because of any error or 
omission in registration which is unimporant in deciding 
whether the person is qualified to vote or not; 

(3) using literacy tests as a qualification for voting 
unless the test is in writing and the prospective voter may 
later obtain a copy of the test and his answers. 


(B) The law creates a presumption in favor of any person 
who has completed a sixth grade education, predominantly in 
english that he or she possesses sufficient literacy to vote 
in any federal election. 


(C) The U. S. Attorney-General may bring an action 
asking the federal court to find a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. In such an action brought by the Attorney- 
General, the Attorney-General, or any defendant in a suit 
brought by the Attorney-Generel, may request the case to 
be heard by a special three-judge court. It is hoped that this 
will make it more simple to uphold the law. Every question 
involved in a particular case will be decided by this court, 
appeals going directly to the Supreme Court, thus speeding the 
procedure, and causing to be more closely supervised those federal 
judges who do not understand issues of equality. 


TITLE I. VOTING. The Hard Look 


(A) The provisions of Title I are consistently restricted 
to federal elections. The term "Federal Election" under Title I 
is defined as "any general, special or primary election” held 
solely or in part for the purpose of electing federal officials. 
What application the new provisions have to elections for state 
officials held at a different time from the federal elections 
is open to speculation. No doubt in some areas, separate voting 
lists for federal and state elections will be created in the 
hope that state and local political power will not be affected 
by the 1964 law, only Congressional and Presidential elections. 

(1) On reading Title 42, United States Code, $1971, 

one finds, however, the possibility of utilizing Title I of the 
1964 Civil Rights Bill to enhance Negro registration in all 
elections, including those held solely for the purpose of 
election of state or local officials. Title 42 USC 1971 (A) 
provides that all citizens "qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people" in any territorial subdivision shall 
be allowed to vote at all such elections.” We must consider 


any 


whether a person who has qualified to vote in any federal 
election pursuant to Title I of the 1964 law, can be denied 
the right to vote in any state or local election under Title 42 


USC 1971. 


(2) Article I, Section 2 of the United States Constitution 
provides that persons eligible to vote for the election of 
representatives to the House of Representatives shall have 
the same qualifications required for electors of the largest 
house of the state legislature. (There is a similar requirement 
for the Senate contained in the 17th amendment.) Since this 
is so, Once a person has been registered to vote for a U,S. 
Representative or Senator under the 1964 law, he should be 
allowed to register and vote for representatives to the 
largest house of the state legislature. Once again, using 
Title 42 USC 1971 above, he must be allowed to vote in all 
such state elections. 


(B) No limitation is placed upon state requirements for 
voter literacy qualification tests, merely that rules or tests 
be applied impartially. 

(1) In fact, the U.S. Attorney-General is permitted to 
accept, as proper, rigid tests if they are equally applied. 
Since, in discriminatory areas, white voters far outnumber Negro 
voters, it is inevitable that rigid qualifications can work 
against Negroes. Severe tests, equally applied, will equally 
keep new white and Negro voters off the lists; and will keep 
the voter rolls largely white, as they presently are. 

(2) Unless educational deficiencies of many Negroes 
are corrected, and until equal opportunity in education is 
a reality for greater numbers, new applicants for registration 
under rigid tests, even if fairly applied, will be predominantly 
white. Since a sixth grade education is not conclusive of the 
right to vote, though it is the basis for a presumption of 
literacy, however, how beneficial this provision will prove to 
be under these circumstances is open to some doubt. In 
addition, it cannot be overlooked that the six grades of 
education must have been acquired in a school where English 
must have been the language "predominantly" employed, so that 
persons whose education is or was in Spanish or some other 
language are thrown back upon the general literacy tests, 
and their protection by the 1964 law is minimal if the 
literacy tests are equally applied. 


TITLE II. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS. What the Law Does 


(A) All persons are entitled to full and equal enjoyment 
of the goods, services, facilities, privileges and accommoda- 
tions. The following establishments are covered and are 
considered "accommodafZons," the facilities of which should 


now be open to alls 
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(1) hotels, motels, inns and any place affording lodging 
to transient guests (except any establishment renting 5 or 
fewer rooms, and is occupied by the proprietor as his residence, 
i.e. Mrs. Murphy's pnooming House). 

(2) eating establishments, including restaurants, lunch > 
counters, soda fountains, cafeterias, and other places princi- 
pally engaged in selling food for consumption on the premises 
if it caters to interstate travelers, or much of the food moves 
in interstate commerce, 

(3) gasoline stations, rest rooms and facilities. 

(4) theatres, movie houses, concert halls, sport arenas, 
stadiums and other places of public entertainment and exhibition 
if the entertainment shown is the kind that goes from state to 
state like movies or shows. 

(5) any other establishment which is located within 
one of these places and generally serves its patrons (e.g. 

a barber shop in a hotel) or which houses a place of public 
accommodation (e.g. a department store that houses a restaurant). 


(B) In addition, Title II prohibits any third person from 
intimidating, threatening or coercing any other person to 
(1) interfere with his right to enter or use any public 
accommodations, or to punish anyone for using these rights or 
(2) interfere with anyone such as an innkeeper, who 


wishes to comply with the law. 


(Cc) If any covered service such as in a hotel is withheld, 
the person harmed may ask the federal court for an injunction. 
He may also ask for the appointment of a lawyer by the court. 
If he wins, the hotel, restaurant, etc., may have to pay his 
attorney's fee if the court decides. But if he loses,the court 
can order such person to pay the fee of the restaurant for 


example. 


(D) If the discrimination in any hotel, restaurant, etc., 
is carried on by authority of law, or a local custom enforced 
by local public officials, at any place, it is also a violation 
under the law even though it is not engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


(E) Where exists a general pattern or practice of denying 
Negroes the use of these public facilities, certified to by the 
Attorney-General, then the Attorney-General may sue for an 
injunction immediately. At his request and upon further 
certifying to the public importance of the case, a special 
three- judge court to hear the case will be designated. 
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TITLE II. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS. The Hard Look 


(A) The following situations are apparently not covered 
(In general, please note that the law does not apply to any 
establishment merely because it is open to the public; it must 


satisfy one of the tests described above): 
(1)(a) Hotels, motels or other lodging which have five 


or fewer rooms for rent and in which the proprietor makes his 
home are not included, 

(b) Similarly hotels, apartment houses catering to 
permanent guests and residents as distinct from "transients" 
are not covered. 

(2) Bona fide private clubs are not covered; the law 
does not exempt restaurants, etc., however, which pretend to be 
private clubs but in fact are not and serve azyone wiio wants to 
enter if he happens to be white. Some of these tests as to 
whether or not a "club" is bona fide or not are: 

(a) When was the "club" set up? 

(b) Does it have real or nominal dues? 

(c) How easy is it te obtain a so-called membership 
card? (In other words, is it real*y open to the genaral white 
public and only closed to Negroes’) 

(3) Pestaurants are not covered unless they cater to 
interstate tra’clers or the food which is served has traveled in 
interstate comnerce. 

(4) Retail stores in general, Unless they operate a 
restaurant inside or fall user one of the otter covered cate=- 


gories, 


(5) Barber shops, beauty parlors ana other service 

facilities, unless they are housed in a place covered by the 

law, such as a hotel, and are part of the services offered by 
a hotel, for exemple, 

(6) The sale or rental of private houses or housing. 

(7) Taverns or night clubs whicn ecii little or no 
food. (Restaurants having bars can be coverad if trey mainly 
seil food.) An interesting question ccncerns whether taverns or 
bars which have an cperating telewision to eatice cr1stomers to 
come in and spend money may possibly be included uncer the sec- 
tion covering places of public entertainment even ttiough they 
are not covered by the restaurant section. Likewise, night 
clubs which provide entertainment or offer dancing mey possibly 
be covered by the same section although food may not be the 
principal source of income, but rather drinks togetl:er with an 
admission or cover charge will be the main source of income. 

(8) Active customer-participation places of enter- 
tainment (i.e., bowling alleys, golf courses, tennis courts and 
swimming pools) are 4pparentlynot covered. If, however, one of 
these do-it-yourself places is located within an amusement park 
which contains other spectator entertainment and is covered, we 
can strongly urge that it should be covered by Title II. 

Also, should the golf course, bowling alley, or 
swimming pool, for example, offer tournaments or exhibitions open 
to the public with or without a fee, this too might bring it under 
the section covering places of public entertainment and exhibitions, 


on a 


Please note here that the exhibition in the bowling alley or 
the tennis court must presumably involve people giving exhibi- 
tions in various:parts @f the United States, A couple of local 
fellows giving a: bowling demonstration would not bring the place 
under the Act, But if the place had a restaurant which was of 
the covered type, then the bowling alley would be covered. 

(9) Private hospitals are not covered unless they 
are state facilities or have sufficient state or federal sup- 
port or interest to bring them under Title III, 


(B) A private person may sue in federal court for relief 
where a state or ‘local agency such as a Human Rights Commission 
exists covering discrimination probiems, only after he has given 
that state or local agency 30 days' notice, Even after that 
notice, the court has further discretion to stay the action 
pending the termination of state or local proceedings. 


(Cc) A private individual cannot sue for money damages for 
violations of this. Title; only injunctive relief may be granted, 


(D) In any event, an operator of a place of public accom- 
modations is not required to service all customers (e.g., drunks, 
patrons in bathing suits). The section merely bars discriminatory 
application of any such rules. But, of course, he cannot use this 
as an excuse to refuse people service on grounds of race, 


(E) Where a law suit has started, the court may delay any 
action for up to 120 days in order to give the Federal Community 
Relations Service an opportunity to gain voluntary compliance, 
This is the new service set up under this law and presently 
headed by former Governor Collins of Florida, 


(F) The section prohibiting discrimination supported by 
state action does not apply to professional services of doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, for example, simply because they may be 
licensed by the city, county or state since nowhere in the 1964 
Act are such services described as a place of public accom- 
modation, 


Tidie Loeke DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 
What The Law Does 


(A) When the Attorney-General receives a written com= 
plaint that. | . soe 

(1) anyone because of race is denied the use of a 
facility owned, operated or managed by the state (except a 
school,which comes under Title IV), and 

(2) he believes that desegregating this particular 
facility is important to the orderly progress of desegration, 
and 
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(3) he certifies that those complaining can't afford 
to bring the action themselves or, if they can, they will be 


subject to abuse or hardship, 
then he may sue to end the discrimination by the state or city. 


(B) Private persons may still take legal action in these 
circumstances as they could before the passage of the Act, 


TITLE III. DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES The Hard Look 


(A) Facilities that are merely licensed or regulated, but 
not owned, by the state are not included under this Titie, in- 
cluding such services as rendered by electricians, plumbers, 
doctors, etc. They must be owned, operated or managed "on be=- 
half of the state" to be included within the intent of Title III. 


(B) Broad on its face, this Title does not, however, apply 
to public schools or colleges, Whatever benefits are applicable 
to schools are included under the narrower Title IV discussed 


below, 


(D) Before the Attorney-General may act, he must receive 
a complaint in writing from the person affeeted, Nor may the 
Attorney-General act unless he certifies that the complainant 
cannot maintain appropriate proceedings, This will require in- 
vestigation and clarification, and how it will be interpreted 
is open to question, Should the complainant have any assets it 
is possible that the Attorney-General may believe that he cannot 
proceed; similarly, should CORE, or any civil rights group, be 
interested in the person involved, the Attorney-General may re- 
fuse to handle the case even though the person involved cannot 
afford the expense, on the grounds the person does not need 
help. 


TITLE IV. DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
What The Law Does 


(A) The U. S. Commissioner of Education is directed to 
submit a report within two years on the lack of availability of 
equal educational opportunities for individuals in public educat- 
ional institutions at all ievels throughout the country. 


(B) The Commissioner is authorized to provide grants for 
these purposes: 
(1) technical assistance to schools, etc,, and 
(2) to set up training institutes to help train per- 
sonnel to deal with problems incident to desegregation. 


a 


(C) Upon receipt of a written complaint from a student or 
parent or group of parents that students are being denied admis- 
sion or are not permitted to continue in a public college by 
reason of race, color, religion or dational origin and being 
satisfied that they cannot bring the action either for financial 
or other reasons, the Attorney-General may ask the federal 
courts for any appropriate relief, 


TITLE IV. DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The Negative Look 


(A) Primary schools, secondary: schools and colleges which 
are not predominantly supported by state funds are not covered 
by this Title, What the word "predominantly" means at this time 
is difficult to understand. Whether it means that more than 507 
of its budget comes from governmental sources, or instead will 
consider it sufficient if,governmental sums are the largest single 
operating resource is an important question.here. 

Should it be the latter, it is possible that a college 
receiving less than 50% of its funds from the state and receiv- 
ing various smaller grants from private sources will be covered 
by the law. This question will be important in the case of col- 
leges, but not likely to involve schools below this level. Not 
to be ignored in considering the proposals for support of private 
schools by the federal government is the effect this will have 
on whether such support would bring the school under the law, 


(B) While almost all private schools are licensed by the 
state with standards set by the state, with substantial credits 
granted to schools in the form of benefits both state, local and 
federal, it is doubtful that private schools are covered unless 
perhaps it can be shown that these various benefits can be shown 
to support the school "predominantly" in the terms of this title 
of the statute. In the cases of colleges and unive~sities we 
may have a different story; so many special group siudent-aid 
programs exist that "predominantly" may be less difzicult to 
prove, It should be kept in mind that federal grants to schools 
may perhaps be withheld under the authority granted by the 
federal government to terminate or withhold such grant to any 
private institution which discriminates. Whether this power 
would apply to any individual who receives a grant and then uses 
it for study at a discriminating school is doubtful. This is 
one of the great dangers in legislation that contributes money 
to-individuals to be used for education; policing the use of 
money may be difficult and segregation supported unless rigid 
controls are maintained to guarantee that no student will use 
the money in any school that discriminates. | 


(C) Racial imbalance in any school by requiring bussing 
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of students from one school district to another may not be cor- 
rected by this statute, But it is arguable that bussing may be 
ordered by the court if that is necessary to achieve desegregation 
as distinguished from correcting racial imbalance, 


(D) Any deprivation of equal protection of the law in pub- 
lic schools must be by the “school board" itself, Improper acts 
of a principal or teacher,as agents of the Board, are not likely 
to be considered as acts of the board itself unless the Board 
refuses to correct the situation, Under the definition of 
"school board" is included any agency responsible for the assign~ 
ment of pupils so that any other state agency, or perhaps the 
state itself, which has as its official policy segregation in 
education may properly be classified as a defendant and be or- 
dered to take appropriate action by the court. 


CE) A college student will be protected only should he 
have been denied admission or have not been permitted to con- 
tinue in attendance at a public college. Note that discriminatory 
facilities, therefore, in a public college (such as a segregated 
dormitory or eating facility) won't be grounds for action under 
this title unless these irregularities force the student to dis- 
continue his education at the school. 


(F) The law is cumbersome, The Attorney-General must in 
every complaint involving school segregation in public schools 
give the school board involved reasonable time (as if 10 years 
were not enough) to adjust the grievance before beginning a 
court proceeding, In addition, here, also, the Attorney-General 
must certify that the persons or the organizations interested in 
the case cannot bear the expense. In effect, the Attorney~ - 
General must get financial reports from parents or organizations 
who ask the U.S. for help. Why a person with a little money 
should be required to use his funds to achieve a constitutional 
right long withheld by the state is somewhat hard to understand. 
The statute thus raises a form of economic discrimination, al- 
though what amounts must be owned in order not to receive the 
help of the United States is not set forth in the law itself. 


(G) The statute does not demand the end of all forms of 
segregation and discrimination in colleges. Protection is 
granted only for "admission" or ‘'continuance" in college. A 
broad area is left uncovered. In the case of lower schools, on 
the other hand, the protection is broader and includes any denial 
of equal protection of the laws. Since many colleges and uni-~ 
versities are the beneficiaries of federally-assisted or finan- 
ced programs, Titie VI to a limited extent may beef up Title IV 


in this regard. 


TITLE V. COiMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, What It Does 


(A) This title changes and expands the procedures of the 
U.S, Commission on Civil Rights and further defines its duties 
with regard to the investigation of voting rights, education, 
housing, employment, etc. The life of the Commission has been 
extended to January 31, 1968. 


(B) The Commission may not: 

(i) investigate the denial of civil rights, 

(ii) evaluate the policies of the U.S, in regard to 
discrimination, ; 

Presumably the Commission will not only look into dis- 
crimination as it may involve the pederal Government directly, 
but also what effect the policies of the Federal Government 
are having on discrimination in the many areas outside the Federal 
Government, | 


TITLE V. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS. The Hard Look. 


Despite its investigative power, its educative authority, 
its important clearing-house function, the Commission has no 
authority to enforce any laws involving discrimination. Powers 
to enforce under the new law were carefully given, in large 
part, to new agencies such as the Community Relations Sexvice 
and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, thus merely 
creating a multiplicity of federal agencies when one experienced 
agency might be better able to do the work Different agencies may 
have different standards as to discrimination, 


TITLE VI. NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY-ASSISTED PROGRAMS. 
What The Law Does 


(A) i. Discrimination is prohibited against any person 
denied therght on the grounds of race, color or national origin 
to participate in or receive the benefits under any program or 
activity receiving federal financial assistance, 

ii. Unlike the requirement in the education title where 
the Attorney~General must receive a complaint in writing, the 
federal agency or department involved may act on its own initi- 
ative without the receipt of a formal complaint and offer speci- 
fic steps to cut off federal funds. 


(B) Each federal agency or department who extends federal 
financial assistance to any program in the form of loan, grant 
or contract to enforce the above prohibition may refuse to grant 
or may terminate federal assistance to the particular program 
or activity where discrimination has been found, Many such 
programs exist in agriculture, health, commerce and industry, 


(C) Such action may only be taken after mediation. 
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TITLE VI. NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY~ASSISTED PROGRAMS 
The Negative Look 


(A) This title covers only federally-assisted grants, 
loans or contracts, Employment practices by the employer under 
the federally-supported programs do not appear to be affected 
unless employment is the primary objective of the federal as~ 
sistance contract. Thus a federal beneficiary, so long as it 
carries out in a nonediscriminatory manner the particular pro=- 
gram, may continue to discriminate in its employment policies. 


(B) Federal assistance by way of contracts of insurance 
or guarantee (all the usual benefits in the purchase of housing 
such as mortgates, guarantees of savings and loan accounts) are 
Specifically exempted from the coverage of this title. Since 
housing discrimination is not covered by this Act at all and 
protection is explicitly withheld by virtue of the exclusion 
of guarantees, we must, in order to prevent discrimination in 
the sale and rental of housing, fall back upon the general 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment, or the rules of various 
state statutes to prevent discrimination in those cases where 
the building has had the benefit of federal guarantees in ob- 
taining mortgage loans, etc, What effect the exclusions in the 
Act will have upon the thinking of the court is speculative, but 
hopefully the federal courts will decide that regardiess of 
what Congrees does, the name and credit of the U.S, cannot be 
used to uphold discrimination, 


(C) In order to gain the benefits of this title, a cumber- 
some procedure must be gone through; the title is not self- 
operating. 


(1} The federal agency must issue rules and regulations 
under the 1964 Civil Rights Law. These regulations have now been 
issued, liany faults appear in them, often having a weakening 
effect on the law, 

(2) The President must approve them, which he has, 

(3) A voluntary compliance agreement must be attempted 
before any action can be taken against the offending party or 
group. | 
(4) If this fails, there must be a hearing and an ex~ 
pressed finding of violation of the law. 

(5) Despite all these precautions, the feieral depart- 
ment cannot act until it files a full report with tne comzuittee 
of the Senate or House of Representatives covering the particular 
activity (e.g., if the discrimination is an an agricultural 
program, the report must be filed with the committees on agri- 
culture in the House and Senate; 30 days thereafter the feceral 
agency can act to cut off a program, (What will hapren if the 
congressional committee rears its head, we can only guess. The 
Act gives Congress no power at this point, but calling the head 
of the agency before the committee of Congress can well discourage 
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the federal agency from acting, 


(D) This is still a piecemeal attack against a state which 
is still carrying out a massive campaign of discrimination. It 
means that each program must be attacked separately at great 
loss of time. 


TITLE VII. EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. What The Law Does 


(A) Race, color, religion, sex or national origin may not 
be an excuse used by (1) employers, and (2) employment agencies 
to discriminate in hiring, referral for hiring, discharge, terms 
and conditions of employment, and (3) unims to exclude or expel 
anyone from membership, or discriminate in regard to apprentice-~ 
ship programs, or (4) advertise for people in a discriminatory 
manner, 


-(B) An EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION is created 
to enforce these rights, 


(C) A proceeding commences when 


(1) either a written sworn complaint is filed with the 


Commission by someone discriminated against, or, 
(2) a member of the Commission himself may file such a 


charge in order to begin a proceeding 


(D) Conciliation is first attempted, Should this fail and 
the Commission finds, after an investigation to which it can sub- 
poena books and records as well as persons, that the complaint 
has merit, then the person or persons affected by the discrimina- 
tion may seek an injunction in the U.S. District Court to prevent 
the employer, union or employment agency from discrimination, 


(E) A complainant may request the appointment of a lawyer 
by the court, and the court not only can do this, but may award 


counsel fees and costs, 


(F) Where there is a pattern or course of conduct of dis- 
crimination, the Attorney-General can begin an action in court 
and ask for a three-judge court. 


(G) Should the court find the intent to discriminate it 
may issue an injunction against the discrimination and award 
back pay if the person discriminated against nas lost earnings. 


(H) Also illegal is discrimination by em:loyers or unions 
aga? nst employees, members or applicants who have opposed prac=- 
tices made illegal by this title, 3 


(I) The employer must paost.notices explaining to employees 


Eh ws 
how to file complaints under this title. 

(J) Any labor organization or employer discriminating 
against individuals on grounds of race, color, religion, sex 
or national origin in admitting persons to any program to pro-~ 


vide apprenticeship or other training also violates Title VII. 


(K) Employment agencies regardless of size are covered 
by this title, 


TITLE VII. EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. The Hard Look. 


(A) Coverage is limited to employees, agencies and labor 
organizations concerned with industries which affect interstate 
commerce, i.e., any industry or activity in commerce in which a 
labor dispute could obstruct commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce. Many smaller employers are not covered by the law. 


(B) No requirement is made as to the hiring of members 
of minority groups to balance past improper acts, All that is 
required is a lack of discrimination in employment in the case 
of new qualified applicants, In other words, preferential treat- 
ment to right past wrongs is not required, What can be accomp- 
lished by negotiations with an employer or a union is not covered 
by the Act, and the Act does not present new hiring practices 
designed to attract persons of minority groups. 


(C) Enforcement of the nondiscrimination requirements 
against employers and unions will not begin until July 2, 1965. 
At that time only employers with at least 100 employees and 
unions with at least 100 members will be covered. Coverage will 
thereafter be extended year by year so that beginning July 2, 
1966 the minimum number will be 15; July 2, 1967, 50, and final- 
ly July 2, 1968, when companies or unions with 25 or more workers 
or members will be covered. Thereafter, no union or employer 
with fewer than 25 workers will ever be covered by this title, 
Since many employers have fewer than 25 people, even at its 
best, in 1968, large gaps exist in the law. 

(1) Thus even though a company is actually engaged 
in interstate commerce and has fewer than 25 employees, it can 
continue to discriminate. On the other hand, a company or 
union, no matter how large (not engaged in interstate commerce) 
may also continue to discriminate. 

(2) The definition of what companies are covered under 
the Civil Rights Law is different from that of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Since the NLRB is also concerned with 
certain aspects of discrimination in employment, some con=- 
fusion will result because of the different standards, 

Generally speaking, those of the NLRB are preferable, 
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(D) The United States government, corporations under its 
control--such as TVA, and states and political subdivisions of 
states are not included within the definition of cmployer. The 
first two, however, are covered by executive order and the 
President's Commission on Equal Employment Opportunity, the lat- 
ter two by the Fourteenth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 
but this may have to be battled case by case in each state, 


(E) A bone fide private club is also exempted from cover- 
age under this title (see the tests for a bona fide private club 
under Title II, The Hard Look, 


(F) Educational institutions, in regard to the employment 
of persons in connection with educational activities of the 
school, and church organizations in connection with their re- 
ligious work, are not covered by the law and may discriminate. 
In addition, church related schools may hire persons or only 
one religion, apparently, regardless of whether the work done 
by such persons has any connection with religious activities. 


(G) (1) What constitutes the educational activities of 
a school is somewhat uncertain, but would certainly include 
teachers, librarians, technicians of various kinds, etc. 

(2) Similarly in a non-school religious organization; 
whether or not janitors, office workers or similar employees 
are covered is uncertain, What are "religious" activities is 
nowhere defined, 


(H) Only employers who hire employees for more than 
twenty weeks of the year are covered, therefore excluding em- 
ployers of seasonal employment and permitting discrimination, 


(I) Seniority or merit systems are not covered by this 
title. Buiit-in discrimination practiced in prior years, where- | 
by older employees With seniority cannot be affected, is pro- 
tected. Reading this section carefully, an argument may be made 
that past seniority, built up on discriminatory practices of 
the past, may be the basis for a complaint with the Commission, 
since such seniority is not bona fide as required by the Act, 

(1) Similarly, ability tests may be used in employ- 
ment provided the test is not intended to discriminate. Any 
test, however apparently fair, can be designed to protect the 


status quo. 


(J) Past discrimination is protected, and employees, 
beneficiaries of prior wrongful practices, may retain the bene- 
fits of knowingly discriminatory conduct by either employers or 
unions; nor may wrongfully maintained imbalance of numbers of 
employees created in the past be corrected. Only with current 
and future employment is the act concerned, 
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(K) The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has 
limited authority. The one harmed may not obtain an order 
from the Commission protecting him; his remedy lies in bring=- 
ing a suit in the federal court. Once a federal court order 
in his favor has been entered in a civil law suit brought by 
the injured person against the employer or union, the Commission 
may then obtain an order for compliance if the employer or union 


does not comply. 


(L) The Commission must allow any state which has a Fair 
Employment Practices Law at least sixty days to act under the 
local law to remedy the situation. This period may be extended 
to 120 days in the case of a state law which has been in effect 
for less than one year. Whether some states, to delay action 
under this title, may pass their own Fair sxmployment Practices 
(F.E.P.) Law, which they will be lax in enforcing, we will have 


to watch and see, 


(M) Every charge must be filed with the Commission within 
90 days from the date of the alleged illegal practice, or, if 
there is a state F.E.P. law, the filing must take place within 
210 days of the alleged practice or 30 days after the termination 
of the state proceedings, whichever is earlier. This means that 
action must be taken promptly and civil rights organizations 
must be vigilant. 


(N) The Commission may enter written agreements with 
state F.E.P. agencies not to process charges in certain classes 
of cases. Although the Law does not say so, presumably such 
cases will be prosecuted under state law. However, the Commis- 
sion shall rescind any such agreement "whenever it determines 
that the agreement no longer serves the interest of the effec- 
tive enforcement of this title."' This can have dangerous pos- 
sibilities should many states pass F.E.P. laws and the state 
agencies enter into discriminatory agreements with the federal 


agency. 


(O) The Commission may not determine whether any act is 
: unlawful. It may only decide whether there is reasonable 
: cause to believe the charge true, not make a firm decision; it 
may not issue cease and desist orders, Its authority is limited 
to attempting to eliminate the alleged wrongful conduct through 
conciliation and persuasion. 
(1) It can only act negatively in that an aggrieved 
person may go to court at such time as the Commission has made 
a finding of reasonable cause. What can be done should the 
Commission not indicate reasonable cause to believe the charge 
is true, is unclear. No remedy is set forth in the statute, 
and likely none will be available. 


(P) While Counsel fees are allowable, they are awarded 
to the prevailing party. Thus the employer or the union 


aw Ate 


accused may receive fees from the person complaining if a charge 
is not proven, This may act as a damper on bringing cases un- 
less there is a certainty of winning. Such a certainty rarely 
exists, Under usual American practice, giving counsel fees to 
the prevailing party is not common, since we believe it prevents 
a person with little means from suing for fear of a big counsel 
fee award against him in the event of a loss, keeping in mind 
that such a loss means often that the evidence was not sufficient 
to sustain the burden of proof which is on the plaintiff, and 

not that the employer or the union did not discriminate, 


TITLE VIII. VOTING STATISTICS, What The Law Does, 


In selected areas the Commerce Department at the request 
o£ the Commission on Civil Rights is directed by this title to 
conduct a survey of persons of voting age by race, color and 
national origin and to determine to what extent such persons 
have registered and voted in such areas as the Commission sug- 


gests, 


TITLE IX. INTERVENTION AND REMOVAL IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 


What The Law Does 


(A) Trying a civil rights case in a segregated court roon, 
or in court in the North where the judges often have little con- 
ception of civil rights, is very difficult. This section pro- 
vides that civil rights lawyers may remove many civil rights 
cases to the federal courts, which are generally better able to 
understand the problems, Should a federal court refuse to ac- 
cept a civil rights case and send it back to a state court, this 
"remand'' to the state court may be reviewed on appeal, 


| (B) The Attorney-General is authorized to intervene in any 
suit filed by a private person seeking relief from the denial of 
equal protection of the laws on account of race, color, religion 


or national origin. : 


TITLE IX. INTERVENTION AND REMOVAL IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES. 


The Hard Look, 


This valuable procedure has sometimes been used indis- 
criminately. A substantial number of cases have been removed 
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which really cannot be accepted by the federal court. The 
appeal process is expensive, time-consuming and the delay 

causes those people involved to be uncertain of their position 
about trials, etc, Should any people fail to appear over the 
years, additional costs and expenses are involved (i.e.:;for- 
feiture of bonds), When used properly, in a well-documented 
case, the procedure can be very helpful. As of the moment, 
however, those cases, indiscriminately and thoughtlessly re=- 
moved, may come back to plague us at a time when we should be 
looking forward, not backward, It is highly unlikely that traf- 
fic cases will be retained by the federal courts. When they are 
remanded to the state and the people are no longer available to 
testify, we may be in difficulties, 


TITLE x. COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE. What The Law Does. 


Those who have seen the valuable assistance provided by 
mediation in the often very knotty problems in labor relations 
know that Title X, if properly utilized, will be of importance 
to the future of civil rights. Often an outside person of con- 
siderable understanding can help white communities learn to ac- 
cept the future society, one built on equality. Local people, 
even those well-meaning ones, are so much a part of the structure 
of the local society that they are unable to take any meaning=- 
ful action. 

This title provides that a Community Relations Service be 
established in the Department of Commerce to provide assistance 
to persons or communities who can use help in establishing equality 
under federal civil rights laws. In general, the Service will 
aid in conciliation and attempt to bring about voluntary settle- 


ment of such problems, 


TITLE XI. MISCELLANEOUS . What The Law Does, 


(A) Upon demand by the accused, i.e., one who has refused 
to carry out an order of the court, a jury trial must be granted 
in any proceeding for criminal contempt arising out of any Titles 
to the 1964 Act except Title I, which retains the more limited 
jury trial provisions of the 1957 Civil Rights Act (in that case 
a jury trial must be granted in the event the punishment exceeds 
$300 fine or 45 days’ imprisonment, which is the more common ex- 


perience). 


(B) No jury trial is available to such a person if the 
contempt is committed in the presence, or very close to the 
presence, of the court itself. The theory is that criminal 


contempt is very similar to a criminal trial and should involve 
a jury. A conviction for a criminal contempt is punishment for 
a past wrong and generaily is not punishment to prevent the con- 
tinuance of a current wrong or failure to carry out a decree of 


the court, | 


(C) Civil contempt of federal court orders are still heard 
without a jury. The purpose of civil contempt is to persuade 
someone to mend his ways and carry out a court order under the 
threat of imprisonment for continued refusal. 


TITLE XI. MISCELLANEOUS, The Hard Look, 


While the right of civil contempt is adequate in most cases 
for the carrying out of federal court orders in favor of civil 
rights, in some flagrant situations (Meredith case) only crimi- 
nal contempt will suffice to uphold the federal court, A jury 
trial in such cases in effect means that the prejudices of local 
communities will govern a conviction or acquittal as the case 
may be, This has been the general experience, 
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Mr. Herb Callender 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 
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April 19, 1966 


Core - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 
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Re: Michigan Modes, Inc. - Core 


Att: Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
General Counsel | 


ene 


Gentlemen: 
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We have not received payment of the $100.00 due April 15, 
1966 and we will proceed unless we receive immediate payment. 


Your secretary has informed us on four occasions that the 
drawers to the filing cabinet would be delivered to Michigan 
Modes,inc. and as yet then have not been delivered. 


We believe that this should have long since been terminated. 
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Very truly yours, 
RABIN AND GREEN 
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April 19, 1966 


ionorable Joon Doar 

Assistant U.S. Attorney General 
United States Dept. of Justice 
washington, v. C. 


Dear John: 


i am advised by three residents of Concordia, Louisiana, 
that the Parish Hospital discriminates against Negro infants 
born in the hospital; that the new born babies are not placed 
in the area where the white babies are placed but along side 
the mother. As you know, as well as i, since both of us are 
parents, that this is a dangerous, unwise practice. Please 
advise me whether your departwent plans to undertake action 
in this matter. If not, we will do so. 


best regards, 


CR:tp | Carl gachlin 
cc: clerb Callender,’ General Counsel 
william Boyd 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO: Lincoln Lynch & Herb Callender 
FROM: Legal Department ~- Re: Legislation Now Pending In Albany 


DATE: April 20, 1966 


Attached are memoranda which we have prepared re: bills which we 
consider most pertinent this year, I suggest that they be for- 
warded to Chapters throughout the state for action, and that 
National contact tno appreee committees, the Governor, etc., 
regarding our views. % “¢ Aww mrolign ) 


1, Amendment to Article 7a of the real property actions and 
proceedings [aw (“rent strikes") allowing for the payment of 
costsof expert witnesses and attorneys! fees out of rent 

_strike’ monies. The new rent strike law whereby tenants are 
allowed to file a petition in cdtt and have an administrator 
appointed who will supervise repairs to slum dwellings can 
be important and useful legislation. , Unfortunately as the 
law stands now, many things are wetity and its useful- 
ness is extremely limited. The bill proposed by Senator 
Wilson (S.%. 2243) would remedy one of the major defects 
presently extant. As "rent strike" was originally set up by 
the legislature)upon the appointment of-an administrator by | 
the courtg the rent monies would be paid over to the—redartirts i) + 
<rattem rather than to the landlord, , eeGiTe=Trs EET; 

“hese monies could be used by the administrator to effect 

what ever repairs were listed in the tenants’ petition but 
they could not bq used to pay the fees of an attorney needed 
to Lote ene fsede ion or of expert witnesses such as 
architects’ needed to prove to the court the extent , need 

and cost of building repairs, .This prevented poor tenants 

from obtaining attorneys® in many situations because the 

money for the attorney as well ag the money for the expert 

witnesnesa would have to come from their own pockets over and 

above the rent. The Wilson bill (S.1I. 2248) would correct 

this defect by allowing the cost of an attorney for the tenants 

as well as the cost of obtaining an architect to prove their 

case, to be paid out of the rent monies. This will allow the 
bringing of rent strike actions by poor tenants and its passage 
is stronely urged. | 
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2. A bill making it _a separate crime to resist an unlawful arrest 
introduced_b Sendter—Laverne, 5.1._773 (Pr, 776). and by 
Assemblyman. Volker na A.J, 3740 (Pre 3024). The above bill 

rometimes known ae the "no-sock" bill would make it a crime 

for a citizen to resist ang’ unlawful arrest. The bill is a 

bald invitation to police brutality and would cut off any 

richt that the citizen now has to protect himself from an 
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unlawful and unjustified arrest by a police officer. In 
situations in which the police officer uses unnecessary force 
the citizen would not be allowed to defend himself. Ina 
typical situation the illegally assaulted and arrested citizen 
is charged with disorderly conduct, felonious assault, and 
resisting arrest. As a practical matter, it istdeédedingly 
difficult for the police brutality victim to win his acquital, 
Commonly when the victim testifies in court particularly without 
supporting witnesses and the police officer also unsupported 
gives a conflicting account of what happened, the court believes 
the police officer, If the bill were adopted, the innocent 
victims of police brutality who succeeded in a rare instance 

in obtaining a dismissal of disorderly conduct and felonious 
assault charges would still be convicted of resisting arrest. 


It is not un-typical for a citizen to be accosted by a person 
in civilian clothes who may or may not identify himself as a 
police officer; in such a situation the natural reaction of the 
citizen is to fight off his attacker. If this bill were passed, 
he would be convicted of resisting arrest,, The situation _ 
described_wre-whae actually happened in the case of PEOPLE 
CHERRY, 307 N.Y. 308. The Court of Appeals in-covleise ie 
resisting arrest conviction said (at 311): 
".2(T)t would be a travernsity to adjudee, the very victim 
of illegal arrest and the unprevoked attack, puilty of the 
crime of assaultins his captors and assailants, the 
administration of justice would be ill served by such a 


result," 


CX 
One would think that an officer who commits,illeecal arrest and 
assault, would himself be prosecuted, This is almost never the 
pees Deh we find a bill to make it even easier than it is 
at present to prosecute the victim unjustifiably., The badge and 
uniform of a police officer should not be allowed to place him 
above the la‘, Such measures as this ena encourar@Rdisrespect 
for law and}the rights of citizens among police officers and 
va unhesttatingely uree that the btll be defeated, 
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: | CORE, Congress of Racial Equality 
, jo O | 38 Park Row, NYC - CO 7-6270 


TO: OFFICERS OF CORE CHAPTERS 


FROM: ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CORE 


RE: REMINDER OF SOME ORGANIZATIONAL PROCEDURES 


1. We would like first of all to remind all chapter chairmen of 
their responsibility to advise their full membership of any in- 

rormation, directives, etc. sent to them by the National Office. 
| Tiiis includes CORE-lators, which are sent to the chairmen in 

| bulk to be distributed by them to the membership. 


2. It is the responsibility of the secretary to make sure that 
the Organization Department is informed of your officers, their 
address and phone numbers. Immediately after an election or the 
resignation of an officer, a letter should go out to Maxine Skurke, 
Department of Organization, CORE, 38 Park Row, NYC. informing 

her of same. There have been many cases where we have sent CORE 
material to people who were no longer officers and consequently 
the chapter did not receive important material. The secretary 

is also responsible for sending an active membership list to us 
every six months. Your chapter will not receive active membership 
cards unless this is done. 


3. If the National and Regional offices are to give chapters help 
and direction we must be in communication with each other on a 
reguiar basis. In the past we have both been guilty of this lack 
of communication. I believe one way to correct this situation 

is for all chapters to send us, every two months, a report of their 
activities, needs and general progress. If you send these reports 
in duplicate we will send a copy to the regional office or to 

the field secretary assigned to your chapter. This is, of course, 
practiced by some of the local chapters at this time, We, in turn, 
will be sending out more informational material to the chapters 

in the form of material that we receive that would be relevant to 
local and national civil rights work, as well as our own CORE 
information. 


We receive from time to time complaints that material ordered 
and requests made from chapters are not being honored by this 
office. . If you send these letters only to the Organization 
Department, c/o James T. McCain, Robert Gore, or Maxine Skurka 
they will be answered in a matter of days. All of the delay in 
answering chapter requests has been a result of your sending your 
correspondence to the wrong department. The only issues that 
shoul be directed to any other department are as follows: 


1. Any information on fund raising, (including all associate. 
-‘membership drives), clearing of press releases or anythisae 
to do with publicity should be sent to Community Relations. 


2. Anything to do with monies owed or sent to National CORE; 
payment of bills for material, or general financial in- 
formation should be directed to Mrs. Williams or Mrs. 
Farmer in the Bookkeeping Department. ( We would also like | 
to = Ba. you of the 10% assessment to National CORE per 
year). 


AGAIN, all other correspondence should be sent direct ty 
€O the ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT. 


4. Summer Project material will be sent to all chapters directly 
from the Southern Office, 2209 Dryades St., New Orleans, La. If 

anyone in your chapter wants any special or immediate information 
they should write directly to Richard Haley, Southern Director at 
this address, 
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These issues should serve as guide lines for dis- 
cussion and questions with John V. Lindsay. Be most 
intetested in what his positions are regarding the 
following. 


1. Taxes. Are you in favor of a major revision 
of the city's tax structure so as to eliminate re- 
cessive taxation which casts an undue burden on New 
York's poor? Specifically, will you seek a revision 
of the basic dual concept of sales taxes and real 
estate taxes? | 


_ 2, Housing. Of New York's 8000,000 structures, 
43,000 aré Slane. These. slums are occupied by nearly 
one-fifth of New York's total population. Will you 
institute an immediate program for the rehabilitation 
of existing slum buildings and a program for the con- 
struction of new buildings which will ultimately re- 
place the existing slums? To be specific, would you 
be prepared for an aggressive use of existing legis- 
lation permiting tax abatement and loan funds and 
assistance in securing Federal or Federally guaran- 
teed loan funds for rehabilitation? Would you be 
willing to use the reveivership law agressively? 
Would you be willing to triple the number of housing 
inspectors and, in addition, put substantive in- 
spection duties on the health and fire depaftments so 
as to bring the number of active inspectors up to 
necessary levels? Would you be in favor of legislation 
assisting rent strikes? Would you terminate the sale 
of city land, much of which can be immediately used 
or will be required for use within the next few years 
for redevelopment by the public? Would you favor 
the use of under utilized areas, such as old commer- 
cial structures in downtwon New York, Hunt's Point 
section and so forth, for the development of new 
housing? Would you be in favor of racially and ec- 
onomically integrated public housing in lieu of the 
new style ghettos which have been built in the last 
few years? Would you be prepared to allocate not 
less than five per cent of thé City's annual budget 
for the eradication of slums? 


3. Welfare. Would you be prepared to revise the 
welfare system so as to provide for public recognition 
of the right to welfare on the part of those who can- 
not find their economic situation, with dignity and 
honor? For example, would you favor permitting people 
on welfare to earn at least some money so that welfare 
funds could be used to give them a start rather than 
posing people, as a present, with the alternative of 
welfare or earning too little to maintain their 
families? 


4. Wages. Do you favor $1.50 minimum wage, to 
be extende Oo all so-called charitable institutions? 
Do you favor removing the exemptions from the labor 
laws which certain institutions now enjoy? 


oe 


5S. Education. What would you do to secure quality 


integrated education in New York City? Specifically, 
what allocations would you make in terms of teachers 
and funds to bring slum schools up to parity in 
quality and what steps would you take to eliminate 
the impact of gerrimandering of school districts 
which plagues New York City? 


6. Police. Would you be in favor of a civilian 
review board with substantial powers to revise police | 
department procedures and to punish policemen who brea 
the law? What other steps would you take to return 
the Police Department to civilian control? What 
steps would you take to eliminate such unlawful 
pplice activities as the Bureau of Special Services, 
widetapping, searches without warrants and the like? 
What steps would you take to protect New York 
citizens against beatings at police precincts and the 
kind of practices which led to the Whitmore case? 

What steps would you take to limit the police use 

of deadly force, such as in the Gilligan case and in 
the many other cases in New York when citizens 

are shot by policemen without sound reason? Do you 

believe that it is better that a criminal escape or 

that he be shot and killed? 


{. Air Pollution. What steps would you take to 
reduce the dangerous air pollution which now infects 
New York City? Specifically, would you be prepared to 
curb abusive practices by the New York City Transit 
Authority, Con Edison and other major contributors 
to pollution? Would you be prepared to give the 
Department adequate budgetary funds? 


8. Administration of Justice. The situation in 
New York today is that a poor man has the devil's 
own time securing justice, particularly in the 
criminal courts. Would you favor substantial neigh- 
borhood legal assistance programs and a strong public 
defender system to counteract the helpnessness of New 
York's poorer citizens when in contact with legal 
problems? Would you be prepared to institute a sub- 
stantial campaign against consumer frauds, particu- 
larly on the retail financing level? Would you be 
prepared to institue a campaign to curb neihgbor- 
hood price discrimination by chain stores? Would 
you be prepared to appoint or to cause the appoint- 
ment of judges in the criminal courts and the housing 
courts who are not subject to pressure by District 
Attorneys and landlords? 


9. Rent Control. Do you favor continued rent 


control? specifically, do you favor the principle 
that it is the community's obligation to provide 
housing of adequate quality for a dignified life 
at a price which people can afford? 


iain 


10. City Owned Housing, What steps will you 
take to eliminate the y as the community's worst 
and largest slumlord? Will you require the Welfare 
Department to find housing for its clients? In 
buildings which rigidly meet city codes? Will you 
end the system whereby relocation intensifies ghetto 
segregation and population density in the ghettos? 


11. Employment Discrimination. What steps will 
you take to cause e entorcement of all laws relating 
to employment discrimination in New York City? For 
example, will you require all city contractors to 
show that they have an integrated labor force before 
they can be considered as bidders? Will you cause the 
institution of prosecutions against employers and 
unions under the Civil Rights Law? Will you institute 
an intensive program of remedial education to come 
pensate for the impact of discriminatory education 
suffered by many New York City residents? Will you 
provide for substantial enforcement and investigative 
facilities, as well as employment office facilities, 

to help minority groups secure employment? 


12. 12. Administrative Structure. Will you 
appoint a deputy mayor with plenary powers to plan and 
execute housing programs and land use programs? Will 
you replace the City Commission on Human Rights with 
a strong and fully empowered agency? 


13. War on Poverty. Will you take measures to 
utilize WOP money properly, that is to say will you 
remove it from political control and cause it. to 
applied to significant ends? 


14. Public Authorities. Will you take steps to 
recapture for public purposes the vast sums which have 
been accumulated by the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority, the Port of New York Authority and other 
public authorities operating in the New York Area and 
which are being adminstrators private fiefs by a few 
willful men? , : 


15. Cultural Activities. What steps will you 
take to further cultural activities in the City of 
New York at prices which all the people can afford? 
Will you make public funds available for theatre, 
modern dance and music, motion picture making etc? 
Will you develop a program to assist the fine arts? 
Will they be controlled objectively or by the usual 
professional cliques? 


16. New York City Broadcasting. One of the 
most intolerable wastes of a public resource is 
Channel 31. This enormously valuable television 
channel is being utilized for the showing of 
sponsored films and a few vaguely educational pro- 
grams. Will you allocate to Channel 31 a sufficient 
budget to make this public resource into what it 
should be? 


OREM -_ 
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Employment Without Representation ts Slavery 


MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION 


DER STREET 233-8776 


ARYLAND 21223 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

NeYeo 38, NeYo 

Dear Mr. McKissick, 

We would like to take this opportunity to express our sincere thanks 
for your support, guidance and understanding during the formation of the 
M.F.U. It has been a great comfort to us, in so many different aspects é 
our work, to know that you are behind us all the way. In view of the : 
gnall number of CORE field secretaries, we are extremely grateful that 
Tony Riley has been permitted to spend so much time with us, The guid- 
ance and experience of Tony, Mike Flug and Howard Quander has been inval- 
uable to uSe 

With your help, it has been possible for the Maryland Freedom Union 
to become a reality, As we progress, we know and feel that we can ale 


ways look upon CORE as our mother organization and profit by your wisdom 


ie when? | 


lwcan 


Ce Dept. of Organization President 


and experience, 


AREA CODE 301 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: Lincoln Lynch for transmittal to: 


1, Newspapers as a national release 

2. Governor Rockefeller 

Speaker Travia 

4. Committee On Rules, New York State Assembly ; 
>. Committee On Social Services, New York State Senate * 
6. All New York State CORE Chapters 3 


FROM: Legal Department 

RE: Support of the Travia Bill (A.I1. 5839) 
DATE: April 14, 1966 

ee: Herb Callender 


Passage of Medicare by Congress is a great step forward in 
social welfare legislation. However, it must be effectively 
implemented by the states before any meaningful gains will 
result. In New York two basic systems have been outlined 
through which Title 19 of Medicare would be put into effect. 
The first of these was initiated at the behest of Governor 
Rockefeller. It would place implementation of Medicare in 
the state department of social welfare. The Rockefeller bill 
(S.I. 4311, A.1. 5593) in addition sets extremely low limits 
in criteria for eligibility and excludes or makes no provision 
for various occurrences such as catastrophic illnesses. in 
addition it would allow the program to operate in secre¢y and 
would require a "pauper's oath" each time a person protected 
by Medicare required medical attention. 


in contrast, bill proposed by Asg pe: Pha peaker Travia 

(A.1. 5839)* far higher xr eligibility. For 
example, under the Travia Bill families of four, with incomes 
up to 36, 700 would be eligible, whereas under the Rockefeller 
Bill the ” maximum income for a family of four would be $5,700. 
Furthermore, nearly 60% of New York City's children would be 
covered under the Travia Bill and in contrast only 35% of the 
city's children would be protected under the Governor's Bill. 
Also important is the fact that the Travia plan, which would 

be administered by the better qualified State Department of 
Health, requires open and public notice of proposed changes or 
amendments to the operation of the plan. Equally important is 
the fact that the Travia proposal would provide identification 
cards for people eligible for medical assistance. This is far 
preferable to the "pauper'’s oath" required in the Governor's 


bill. 


te ey 
i 


a2e@ 
continuation oe TO: L. Lynch 


In summary, we recommend the 
duced by Assembly Speaker Anth Travia. Al his 

plan is not completely satisfactory in terms of extent 

ef coverage for “medically needy" people, it is far preferable 
to the system proposed by the Governor. 


sage of A.I. 5839 intro- | 


SMN/tp 


Yuly 27, 1962 

Progress Report - 
Houston Action Institute 

August 12th --- September 2nd 


SuitabdLe Lodging and nestaunrant facilities have been 
obtained. A meeting place has also been secured. At 
this point eighteen applications have been approved. We 
hope to have at Least half again as many. Study material 
has been designated and it 4 hoped LO develop at Least 
an Angonnal type og syllabus begone the Snstitute begins 
Marvin Robinson, gyrom the New Orleans ogtice has been in 
Houston fOr. the past two weeks. Ak present he is extending 
Local contacts both von additional applications and fund 
NarAANG purposes. He is also preparing a detailed List og 
segregated facilities. Most og the peo ple who have been 
accepted have asked von a full Dida shiy of $750.00 each. 
(RE poor financial p osrition causes us some qualms as to 
the practicability og condita this Grstitute. At the 
Aame zrAme we obviously defeat Our purposes ag all our funds | 
must. be exhausted to pay operational bills, telephone, AAxes 
nent, CLc. - A Letter was necently sent to all chapters 
poanting out: . 

7. thein own need Fon. keeping up with (RE workshops 

2. the necessity of their pinancial Aupponrt for this 

workshop. 


A stag? meeting on August 2nd will make ginal decisions on 
whether to carry on the Houston workshop. We hope Fon Aome 
suggestions yrom this body at this time a would be help - 

ful toward neaching an effective decision in that Atag¢ menting 


Richard Haley 


February 21, 1966 


Mr, Floyd McKissick 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N,. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


We are grateful for the opportunity and appreciate your willingness to 
focus the attention of your organization to our cpecific ideals and aid in 
battle in thig war on poverty. 


We know that anytime this country ha. wanted to bolster its economy, it 
has been through large public works endeavors, We represent approximately 
15% of the population, then we cheuld share in 15% cf the economy and there- 
fore it follows that we should share in 15% of the construction doliar. 


The fact that Rehabilitaticn and Urban Renewal is required generally 
in the areas peopled by the minority grcup, poor people, the war on’ povetty 
is best served if we can gain participation here in a pratical sense by 
letting constructicn jobs to contractors who cime from those specific areas, 
and the minority groups. Thus they can begin to share in the economy of this 


nation. 


The exclusion in the Harlem area of the Negro Contractor has been total 
‘-here-to-fore Governmentally financed prciects have accounted for hundreds of 
millions in construction dollars, scneculed and now being built in this area. 
The 15% then becomes meaningful, for now it represents some 30 miliion dollars. 


I am sure that Harlem's counterpart can be identified in every major city 
in this country. One of the primary aims of our association ig of course to 
raise the statue of the American Negro businessman and contractor by invol- 
ving him in the mainstream of the great society. One of the funcamental aims 
ig to retain some of the money which has already been appropriated, and re- 
presents billicns of dollérs, for Urban Renewal and Rehabilitation throughout 


the country. 


The anrprentice program that we feel ig synominous with our economic pro 
jection ia best served by contractors who not only can teach apprentices, but 
retain and hire into permanent employmeut the products of the progran. 


We would appreciate your participgtion in using your facilities, mailings, 
chapter, organizational workers, facts, ideas anc encouragement in helping us 
organize the contréctors in their ocpecific localities so that, of course, we 
would guin the strength of their numberg. : 


Please incluce our brochure in one of your mailings so that it might be 
used as a guide in ceveloping this program and a letter explaining the con- 
cept of sharing in 15% of the economy. 


Fruition of this concept would me'se ug able to finance our political and 
economic grewth and enable the Negro to sgupport its own civil rights movement. 
| Sizgnec: Winston A, Buraett 
Special Consultant to CORE 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY, CORZ 
33 Park Row New York, N. Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 March 23, 1966 


TO: Chapter Chairmen, NAC Members and All Pield Staff 
_ PROM: Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 
RE: Organizing Negro Contractors 


We woulc like to preseiut at this phase of the movement, a concept which, 
in its embryo stage will reap — reaction. 


PRESENTLY, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ALLOCATED SOME 8.9 BILLION DOLIARS 
FOR NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 1966. $72 BILLION WILL BE USED TO CONSTXKUCT 
MISSILE SASES. t‘E AVERAGE NEGRO CONTRACTCR NEVER SEES ANY PART OR A’ BEST 
A VERY SMALL PART OF THIS MONEY. AS YOU CAN SEE, THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE, ALL 
WE HAVE TO DO IS ORGANIZE, SO THAT WE CAN HANDLE A JOB OF THAT SIZE. 


The Economic Davelopment Couceg? 3£ phase: IE of the move:nent now begins. 
Here-to-fore, we have laid down in front of trucks, beer killed; picketed 
construction sites, and have been arrested in mass; stcpped massive jobs, ~- 
yet and still, even though it appealed to the conscience of the American 
public, it produced, after maximum action, menial results. A few men were 
hired and after the builcing on that sith completed; they were fired. 


Why! We have refused to recognize the motivating ferce; the economics 
of ingenuity, capitaiism, the profit active or free enterprize, money. These 
things have mace men move and fight; these things have ace America great. 
The democracy in ccmpetition or the lack of it is as insidious as the cenial 
of voting rights. No inan can deny tlhe obvious need for racial equality, but 
the very thing that created inequaltiv, slavery-the need for cheap labor to 
plant cotton anc tobacco; was an eccnomic one. Economic parity should be - 
our drive today; NOW. We should read it, write it and argue about it. 


We can only furrish the cuicelines, the prolific minc should be procded 
and the rewards will comaensurate with the effort? 7 


First let us understand the philésophy of 15% of the eccnomy: Because 
Negroes comprise approximately 15% of the population, then we shcoulc share 
in 15% of the econciny and thereforeit logically fcllow, that we should share 
in 15% of the construction dollar, It is easier to fight for our position 
when we are unified around a single goal. Since it is necessary for us to 
cevelcp ourselves so that we can honestly ask for more than 15%, it is 
equally important for us to ask for and get the amount of work that we can 
guaraiutee fulfillment of. 


WHO TO ORGANIZE: 


a. Plasters m. Suppliers 
b. Painters 1. appliance cealers 
c. Dry wall installers 2. Lumber cealees 
cd. Piumbers-Steama fitters 3. Hardware cealers 
e. Electticianas 4. Construction material dealers 
f. Sheet metal workers 
. Stone masons n. Skilked tracesmen and technical people 


& 
h. Carpenters 1. Architects 
i. Dock builders 2. Engineers 
j. Brick masons 3. Construction superintendent 
k. Cement masons 4. Construction manager 
1 5. Surveyors 
5 
7 


9. Clerk of the works 
. Gonstruction consultants 


». Concrete finishers 


i 4 : . - —— 
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‘HOW TO ORGANIZE 


1. Set up a meeting with contractors 
a. Discuss idea of zettinzg 15% of general contracts where Federal 


monies are involved. 


b. Explain that this is being done all over the country and it is ow 
hope that a national association of Negre contractors can be banded '° 
together. 


c. If the group is interested in this kinc of alliance send us: 
1. Names 
2. Acdresses 
3. Yheir individual traces 
4. Unmtonized or Non-unionized 
5. General contracter or sub-contractor 
6. 2ergest job handled 


G. Inform the group that iitsrature explairing steps to be taken 
inorder to cificiaily organize a chapter will follow. A group imay 
be chartered when it has a minimum of ten (10), dcesn't matter how 
large or smail, contractors who want to become a chapter. Each 
contractor will be taxed $6C.0C. When they becone a chapter $35,00 

of each of the $60.00 wiil tbe used to set up the chapter in its office 
with an organizer. 


FROM: Floyd B. McKissick, National Director 


TO: ALL CORE FRIENDS 


June 20, 1966 


The MEREDITH MISSISSIPPI MARCH continues along the Mississippi 
Delta country and will arrive in Jackson, Mississippi on 
Sunday, June 26, 1966. We urge all CORE people, their 
followers and friends to join us in this historic march. 

For your convenience, the itinerary is scheduled below: 


Monday, June 20 Louise 

Tuesday, June 21 Lake City 
Wednesday , June 22 Yazoo City 
Thursday, June 23 Berryville 


Friday, June 24 Canton 
Saturdsy, June 25 Tougaloo 
Sunday, June 26 Jeckson 


The headquarters office is located at Pratt Memorial 
Methodist Church, 1057 West Pascagoula, Jackson, Mississippi. 
The telephone numbers ares: ; 


(601) 354-4941 
354-4942 
354-4943 
Richard Haley, Southern Office Director of CORE, Walter 
Faunteroy of Southern Christian Leadership Corference, 


and Don Smith, Public Relations Director: of CORE 
can @11 be reached at the above numbers, 


We plan a massive march from Tougaloo College, Mississippi, 
which is approximately 10 miles from Jackson, into 


Jackson on Sunday, June 26. Many notables from all over 
the country will be present. This is yauur time to join 
in making history, 


TO: James T. McCain 
FROM: Bob Gore > 
RE: Tucson, Arizona, November 13 threugh November 15, 1964 


: I visited the Tueson CORE chapter November 13 through November 
15 to hold a workshop and to follow-up the invest 


| ation on charges 
made by one of the members. In terms of the investigabion, I came 
te the same conclusions outlined in your report to Mr. Farmer of 
October 28, 1964 | : 


Tucson is a city of some 300,000 persons. It is a sprawling 
city located in a flat, sandy desert, surrounded on three sides 
by mountains. ‘The racial make-up is about 34 percent Negro, 17 
percent Mexican-American (who consider themselves whiék but who are 
not, by = large, accepted be the white majority), and 
“other” (Chinese, Indian, etc.). 


The mgjor problems with Tueson CORE are not dissimilar with 
some oteer CORE groups: lack of understanding regarding what CORE 
is all about; lask of organization, ete. Some of the problems | 
stem from the frustrations resulting from lack of direction. (This 
is, perhaps, more our fault than theirs.) Other problems result 
from the situation in Tucson, Fcr example, in the area of employ- 
ment, son is economically depressed. Hughes Aircraft, aaa 
of some 45,000 employees a year or 80 ago, now hires only 
people. The resulting loss of money to the community has affected 
seriously other businesses. There are very few effective trade unions 
in Tueson because Arizena has a right-te-work law. 


There are three predominately *o residential areas in Tucsen, 
however, there have been some success efforts at housing integration. 
There are eight public h schools and the educational system has 
been more or less int for 13 years. There is a problem in 
this regard on the staff level. 


The workshop was just about like most others we have held with 
chapters. There was, however, more emphasis placed on community 
development and what this really means, Also emphasized was program- 
ming with an eye towards analyzing chapter resources in order to 
keep realistic goals in mind, By and large, the workshép was 
successful. We were able to go inte all of the above and then some. 
As in most chapters, their cry was “Send us a field secretary!) 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


For further information contact: 


Marie Simmons 
CO7=6270 


& CORE Freedom Carnival is to be held at the Renaissance Ball- 
room, (138th Street and 7th Avenue, Manhattan), Saturday night, 


August 21st. Featuring the Mon Gay Stecl Bend, Tho Marksmen 
and a special added attraction: The Ile Ise African Dancers. 


The “Freedom Carnival" is from 10 p.m, to 3 ppm, The tickets 
are $3.50 ($4.00 at the door) and are available from the 


“Freedom Carnival's” sponsors, the CORE office staff, C0/-6270, 


Proceeds will go to support CORE's Summer Southern Project, in 


Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Florida. 


The hot spot of thdés summer's vivil rights activitics--Bogalusa, 
Louisiana=-=has been a CORE project, Throughout Louisiana, 
nearly one hundred CORE volunteers and workers are engaged in 
community organization, Freedom Schools, and Voter Registration, 
In Mississippi, community organization and voter registration 
are supplemented by farm and producer cooperatives. in south 
Carolina and Florida voter registration is the main job. Last 
week, CORE's National Director, James Farmer announced that 
because of CORE's heavy debt Saxe may have to be some cutback 
in program. CORE's "Freedom Carnival" is the response of the 


National Office Staff to do its part to maintain CORE's program 


intact, 


QI Feb. 18 


Herb, 


As I am sure you will learn from Walter and others, Mt Vernon has been 
turned around again. In any case, Brown has resigned and the chapter 
has accepted his resignation. 

I am concerned with the impact of all of this on the chapter and the 
Mt Vernon community. I would suggest that a way of our showing that 
we do care about the real issues of Mt Vernon might be for Farmer to 
go up there and spend a day or a half day working with them. fhis 
would nog be a speking engaggement by I would suggest he actually 
engage in some of the work with the people. I would also suggest 

that there be NO discussion of the Brown matter -- the position ought 
to be that the issue is closed, Brown is not a member of CORE, we have 
issued all of our statements and now Farmer is there to work on the 
real problems of Mt Vernon. I have mentioned this to Jim and he 
thinks well of it and wants you and Walter and the chapter to 

decide if you want to go ahead. 


alan 


TUCSON, ARIZONA WORKSHGP 
Suggested Agenda 
Friday, November 13 through Sunday, November 15. 


Friday p.m.? I. Introduction of speaker by Chapter Chairman. 


II. Robert Gore: Hopps and aspirations 6@rCORE 
for the coming year; aims of Tucson Warkshop. 


III. Social gathering (This should be, perhaps, in a 
home large enough to accomodate the number of 
people you expect, or at some other convenient 
place. The main purpose would be to set a 
psychological tone which would enhance attendance 
at the rest of the workshop and get people in 
in the mood for working togebher. 


Saturday a.m. I, What is CORE? A discussion of the history of 
CORE, what its methods and goals are, organizational 


II, Theory and practice of nonviolence. 
III. lGLuneh break, 
IV. Projects, how they are developed. 
V. Leadership development, @iffusion of responsibility 
VI. Public re&aStions, etc. 
VII. Evening break. 
VIII. Black Nationalism. 
IX. Political action. 
Sunday a.m. I. Pregram: Housing, employment, schools 
II, Evaluation. 
(Please do not be ghided fully by thé@é outline if you have 
additional things in mind. This is simply a suggestion. The 
comment after Friday III (Social gathering is only for your in- 


formation. You should make up a program of your own, using this 
as a guide. I left times open, so you should put times in place 


of the Roman numbrals. ) 


Te acct 


Mr. Walter Smith 
1927 South Plumer 
Sucson, Arizona 


Dear Mr. Smiths 


We received your recent letter regarding the 
proposed conference and workspop scheduled for 
Priday, November 13 trough Sunday, November 15. 
Mr. McCain has akked that I come to help you with 
the conference. : 


Attached is a suggested agenda for the conference. 
Please feel free to make any changes you may think 
helpful for your particula® needs. It might be a 
geod idea for you to invite any members from Phoenix 
CORE who may be interested in joining us. The 
Chairman of Phoenix CORE is Mr. Delbert Hodge and 
his address is 1810 East Roser Road, Apt. 3, Phoenix. 


Somethme next week I woll let you know exactly 


what time I will arrive in Tucson so that someone 


can meet me. Meanwhile, please make arrangements 
for me to stay &t someone's home for the three 
nights I will be there. 


Sinserely yours, 


Robert Brookins GORS 
Assistant Directsr 


Department of Organization 


1927 South Plumer 
Tucson, Arizona 
November 1, 1964 


James licCain 

CORE Director of Organization 
48 Fark Row 

new rork 438,.N. Ys 


Dear Jim, 


We do plan to hold the weekend conference and workshop November 13 to November 
15. ‘Wwe are looking for a place now and will undoubtedly have a location within 
the next few days. The consensus is that Friday evening until Sunday evening 
would be best. 


A great deal of thought and introspection has occurred lately by 

those of us who are concerned with the future of Tucson Core. I know that 
you are aware of the nature of some of our problems, having recently met with 
our executive committee. I would like to recapitulate some of the outstanding 
areas of internal friction, as I see them, for your further consideraticn in 
deciding where to place primary emphasis during the conference. 


-Our secretary has just resigned in a rather bitter mood, charging that the organ- 
ization is being djrected by people who believed CCH to be a negro organization 


te 


and that "these people" couldn't be worked with. Words to about the-same effect 
have been voiced at least one other time during a general meeting. 


~~ Our president has expressed a feeling of lack of support for some of his prop- 
osals and has stated that recurrent criticism causeghim to believe he might be 
too radical or too militant a leader for ae groupe He has talked of stepping 
down in the near future. 


Prejudice and mistrust within the group have been apparent on a number of occas- 
ions, to the point where remarks lize "we appreciate the help of the whites but 
don't want them ta: ing over" have been heard. 


I don't want to distort the picture by overemphasizing our areas of friction; 
Tucson CORE has a great deal of vigor and enthusiasm and is presently active in 
voting work, collecting of educational materials for Mississippi, pressuring 

the city to abandon their prison labor policy for various jobs and open up these 
jabs to the unemployed and so on. There are good leaders and members in our 
group who generally work together smoothly and well. I sincerely believe that 
this conference will revitalize our group and hope it can create a new feeling 
of solidarity end brotherhood that will overcome the minor differences of approach 


that might exist. 


As previously discussed the general fields to be covered at the conference should 
certainly include organizational problems, a restatement of the nature of CORE 
and our own obligations to CORE as either active or associate members, the theory 
and practice of non-violence, future projects for Tucson CORE, plus any others 
you believe should be included. Shall we set up the exact schedule of subjects, 
times, etc. for the conference or do you have suggestions based on your exper- 
ience with other similar conferences and workshops? 


We will send out a mailing to the membership with a tentative program upon receiv- 
oo aes . . ad Pa gf on 
ing your confirmation of the dates. Ge the Ebtolinn, Committing. 


f 
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TO: Northeast CORE Chapters 
“Bubject: Regional Office 
‘From: . Louis Smith. Regional Director 


It has become apparent, that as the Civil Rights struggle moves from the public 
accomodations arsna and the "easy" employment Pro’-cems , that the resistance to it 

(the movenent) has considerably stiffened. CORE Chapters accross the country, as 

the presi‘ive incfeased for equality in housing, employment and schools, have run 
headon into the "poger structures" which administer the various forms of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation. It becomes obvious thét if we are to make any significant 
gains in the aforementioned areas, we will have to extract them from the "power structures Pe: 
whereas before we had only to deal with the small, and often single, business man or 
official. Realizing too, that the work "power structure” is an over-simplification | 
of a very complex society, built around, in part only, discrimination and segregation, 
the difficulty in achieving our objectuves becomes apparant, and indeed, we at times 
find difficulty in even clearly, defining our objectéves. 


As I have traveled from chapter to chapter, I have noticed a definate frustration 
building among the very dedicated Civil Rights fighters that CORE has been fortunate 
enough to attract. This very frustration is a tribute to the dedication of our 

CORE Chapters and their members. The need for developing new techniques and approaches 
to deal with the increased resistance, made it quite obvious that there would have 

to be a closer relationship between the National Office of CORE and its Chapters 

plus a closer relationship between the Chapters themselves. 


In late May of this year, I had a meeting with James Farmer, our National Director, 


(2) 


Desester, at his invitation, Mr. Farmer expressed to me his views on these problems 
that I have outlined. He saw an urgent need for a Regional Office in this area, to 
bring about the closer relationship between the National body and the chapters and 

to assist in developing programs that in most cases would be multi-chapter in nature, 
hence the closer relationship that I have mentioned would be developed. Atlantic 
City proved that CORE could effectively assemble a disciplined non-violent direct 
actionmarmy on short notice. (Let me take this time to thank the CORE Chapters for 
there response and discipline in support of the Miss. Freedom Democratic Party. It 
was a heart warming sight to see CORE people, double file, stretching blocks behind 
as we turned onto the Atlantic City Boardwalk). 


Mr. Farmer stated that up to now, the National Offéce at 38 Park Row, had been attemp- 
ting to serve as both National and Regional Office but that if CORE was to remain the 
“cutting edge" in @Re Civil Rights struggle on a nation wide basis, that a Regional 
Office was a must. He asked me if I would take on the task, with steering comm. approval, 
of welding the Northeast Region into a hard hitting Civil Rights unit. I accepted. 

The matter was brought before the steering committee on the 19th of June, and they 


gave their approval. 


Since that time, due to a shortage of staff personel, I have spent a month in Miss. 
helping to organize the Miss. Freedom Democratic Party and three weeks in Atlantic 

City cordinating the demonstrations with SNCC. Upon my return from A. C., I have 

been devoting my full time to the Northeast Region. I am happy to announce that 

the Regional Office is now open. The address is 48 W. 125th St., New York, New York. 
Our phone number is EN9-0100. I am now in the process of completing staff, implementing 
and developing program and service. Your Chapter will soon receive a visit from a field 


secretary. The job éf a field secretary. The job éfaa field Secretary is to help 
you in building your chapter into a meaningful force in your community » within the 
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framework of the National constitution and CORE’s rules for action. He is to assist 
you in local programing and securing for you needed materials and services that are 
available at this office. In effect, he is your servant. 


Your cooperation in this effort is essential if we are to succeed in exporting CORE's 
philosophies to thecoommnity, hence eliminating all vestiges of segregation and dis- 


crimination from the American scene. 


In the coming months, we will have many meetings om both a regional and local level. 
Your attendance at these meetings is a must. Every Chapter, no matter how small, has 


a vital role to play in the region. 


It is important that you keep this office abreast of your campaigns. In the past, 

we have been ignoring the possibility of other chapters in the region assisting us 

in our projects. For exagple. Buffalo CORE may start direct action against a company 
that has holdings in Albany. This office, on checking through on this, can then request 
that Albany CORE ,» with Buffalo's approval move on the target. The posibilities are 
ulimited. The chance of success vastly improved. 


Let me mention here that in the future, all co®respondence, and request for aid must — 
come through this office. 


Presently, we are in the midst of developing two direct action and one community 
service program on a regional level. You will be notified when the meetings concerning 
the above will take place. 


I have discovered that there are many Chapters that have not been affiliated or even 
serviced. I am now compiling a list of these chapters. Expect to hear from us soon. 


Please read this Memo. at your general membership meeting. I am also enclosing 
extra copies for the officers and committee chairman of your Chapter. Please 


distribute them. Yours in Freedon. 


As) Co : March 2, 1962 
4L equ 
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Algernon D. Black Dear Don: 
James B. Carey 
Allan Knigh mers 
: "Grenvite Car Welcome to the staff. You are very much needed. 
Earl 8. Dickerson We would like you to go te work as soon as you 
pr hed can. You indicated in your telegram that you 
Bana pee would be available on a full time basis on March 
George M. Houser 16. We will expect te see you in this effice 
Bishop FD orden on that date. Come te New York prepared to be 
ve Dougios Lavin aay from Chicage for several weeks. We have 
David Livingston an assignment in another area. I am looking 
4.5 aeane forward to seeing you soon. 
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OFFIcE 682-8106 » , 


July 23, 1964 


Mr. James McCain 

Director of Organizations 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. McCain: 


Be advised that David Riley, 3015 
Dearborn Drive, Durham, North Carolina, telephone 
number 682-6054 or 681-8368, Social Security number 
237-66-9440, has been employed as a Task Force Worker 
since July 17, 1964, and has accompanied Blyden Jackson 
on all of his assignments. 


As you suggested to me on yesterday, 
I will thank you to carry Riley as a Task Force Member 
from the 17th day of July. I have advised him that 
this employment would terminate when he returns to 
school the latter part of September. He understands 
this and agrees with this procedure. 


With very kind regards, I am 


Yours very truly, 


FBMcK: 1s 


September 29, 1964 


MEMORADUM : 
TO: JIM McCAIN 
FROM: LOU SMITH 


SUBJECT: STAFF AND SUPPLIES FOR NORTH EASTERN OFFICE 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES THAT: ARE NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 


1. --Pivetrewfite cabin Coty nee on Pere 


2. Two typewriters (electric) preferable 


Ss. menograph machine es, I , Somme » and ink onl CZ = ? 


— oe v2 he litter An At eo 2 
PERSONAL REQUIRED: 
1. Field Secretary 


2. Office Secretary 


REQUEST IMMEDIATE ACTION ON THIS REQUISITION 


October 13, 1964. 


Lois Rogers 
2085 Sutter St. 
San Francisco 15, Calif. 


Dear Lois? 


This letter is to confirm our telephone 
conversation of Monday, October 12, 1904, son- 


cerning the CORE office in San Francisco. 
Please follow instructions as discussed on 

the telephone. That is, you agreed to stay 

out of the office until we get things straight- 
ened out. We will call you as soon as we reach 


San Prancisco. 


Sincerely yours, 


James T. McCain 
Director of Organization 


ALA MEDA SOU NT OY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


KENNETH: AR NELSON. M.D. 


MEDICAL: DIRECTOR AND 
‘ADMINISTRATOR 


Mental Health Services Division 
November 30, 1964 
ADDRESS REPLY TO | 
Highland Psychiatric Clinic 
2701 Fourteenth Avenue 
Oakland, California 94606 


Re: DUNCAN, Chester 
B. D. 4—15—25 


Mr. James McGain 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. McGain: 

We are writing to inform you that the above-named 
patient has applied for treatment at this clinic. His 
first appointment was scheduled on November 19, 1964. 


If we can be of further assistance, please feel free 
to contact us. 


Sincerely, 


C Oden, Mee Co 


(Mrs.) Ellen McCord, M.S.W. 


December 18 ? 1964 


Dr. Charles Thomas 
University of Oregon 
TT Oregon | 
Dear Dr. Thomas: 


Chet Duncan worked es a field staff sedretary fort 
the West Coast Region for the Congress of Racial Equality 
for approximately 18 months. During this tenure with 
CORE, we found him to be e dedicated person and quali- 
fied to carry out the duties of his position. 


I am sure that his qualifications will allow hin 
to do a cusseseful job for whatever position that he 
is being considered for. | 


If you need edditional information as to his fité- 
ness and qualifications, please don't hesitate to call 
on us. 


Sincerely yours, 


James T. McCain 
Director of Organisation 


Virginia Burten 
1450 Acton Crescent 
verkeley, California 


Dear Vigginia Burton: 


Following a staff meeting last week, James 
MeCain, who ia en vacation, asked me te communi- 
cate with the Califernia Mac members regarding 
a field secretary for that region. | 


Because of our critical financial situati 
the most critical in our history «-- 1% will be 


impossible to hire additional field staff at this 
time; in fact we will have to figure out how to 
eut down our staff. ged of course, will make 

G 


it inereasingly more difficult to make field place- 


ments as we would like. 


In order that we makemake some assisment of 
the kind of person we sheuld shift to Califernia 
from seme other area, each ef you please write to 
me giving me an idea of what some of the major 
preblems are in your region. With this information 
in hand, it will be easier to determine who, present~ 
ly on our staff, whuld of of greatest benefit to Foes 


Sincerely yours, 


Rebert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director | 
Departapntm of Organisation 


December 21, 1964 


Hareld Brown 
762 Bollenbacher Street 
oan Diego, California 


Dear Harold Brown: 


Following a staff Meeting last week, James 
McCain, who is on vacation, asked me to comnuni- 
cate with the California NAC members regarding 
a field secretary for that regien. 


Because of our critical financial situation <-- 
the most critical in our history -~- &#t will be 
impossible to hire additional field staff at this 
time; in fact we will have to figure out how te 
cut down our staff. This, of course, will make 
it increasingly more difficult to make field place- 
ments as we would like. 


In order that we can make some assesment of 
the @ind of pergon we should shift to California 
from some other area, each of you please write te 
me giving me an idea of what some of the major 

problems are in your region. With this information 
in hand, it will be easier to determine who, present- 
ly on our staff, would be of greatest benefit to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rober#’ Brookins G@re 
Assistant Director 


RBG}ms Department of Organization 


December 21, 1964 


Mer. Wilfred Usery 
2335 Pine Street 
San Francisce, California 


Dear Wilfred Ussery: 


Following a staff meeting last week, James 
McCain, who is on vacation, asked me to comnuni- 
cate with the California NAC members regarding 
a field secretary for that region. 


Because of our critical financial situatien-- 
the most eritical in our history -- it will be 
impossible to hire additional field staff at this 
times; in fact we will have to figure out how to 
cut down our staff. This, of course, will make 
it inereasingly more difficult to make field place- 
ments as we weuld like. : 


In erder that we can make some assesment of 
the kind ef person we should shift te California 
from some other area, each of you please write te 
me giving me an idea of what some of the sajor 
problems are in your region. With this information 
in hand, it will be easier te determine whe, present~- 
ly on our staff, would be of greatest benefit to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rebert Breokins Gore 
Assistant Directer 
Department of Organisation 
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by direct, nonviolent methods 


Mr. James T. McCain 
Director of Organization 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim, 


The enclosed withholding form for Riley David 
came to this office apparently by mistake. We 
have no one by that name employeed in this 


Region. 
COREdially, _ 


Lois Rogers 


yam DE 930 


aan! 


~ 


Mr. Charles Young 
E.F. YOUNG Hotel 
Fifth Street and 


: 25th Ave. 
Meridian, Mississippi 


Dear Ghariles: 


First of all, let me apologize for not staying 

in clorer contact with you over the past months, as 
ot no explanationsis necessary as to the whys and 
wherefores; suffice to say we have been busy. 


Last week, Paul Willen passed on a message from 
you regarding some suggestiens you had about a step-up 
in voter registration. As I recall the conversation, 
it had to do #ith getting top talent there, the ad- 
mission price being proof of registration. 


On the face of it, this is a good idea. There are 
several reservations which I would like to hear from you 
about. To begin with, is such a project timely; are 
the registration books epen at present? Then, + Bag you 
think enough people would respond to make it worth the 
while of an entertainer to make such a trip? Would it 
be necessary to get the abdelute top names? Perhaps you 
seuld s t seme of the people whom you think weuld | 
do it whe would also be a ty card. These questions 
aren't des fer disc the idea, but 
are simply kind ef practical ple 2 which automa — 
come to mind, 


Give my regards to all of my fiends and let me have 
Don Ready's home address. You might tell him for me that 
= have used him as an expmple all over the country--without 
oe name--as proof that all white Mississippians aren't 
tely bad. I leok fapward 8s hearing from hin. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Asst. Director, Dept. of Organiz. 


January 19, 1965 


Mer. Winston Lockett 
3503 West Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Winstons: 


Ene losed is an outline of a report George Wiley 
wants on the Chicago Project. These reports are 
being gathered for our entire operation throughout the 


country for the coming NAC meeting, February 5-7. 
Please make tp the report on a separate piece of paper, 
keeping a copy for yourself. 


Since I will be in Chicago for the RAC, I can pick 
it up then, George wants the report by Monday, January 
25, so rather than your sending it in I'll bring it 
back to New York with me, 


If Gretwhen hasn't delivered by the time I get 
there, I'll assume that she was jiving all along! 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Beookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


Bia 27 Ne 


MEMOQORANODUMAS 
Louis Smith, Michael Lesser, Winston eee 
Joyee Ware Herbert Callender, Judy Howell 


Ss 
PROM: Robert Gore, Organization Department 


TOs 


> faul Reiness 


Ho malls your calendars for Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 

and 8, The National Action Couneil will be 
ne pa on 6 and 7, and we will be having an all-day discussion 
with tield staff who work in areas other than the South on Monday. 


fT :e NAC meeting which are open to those other than NAC members 
will be important from several points of view. It is for 
staff to become involved in these meetings occassionally in order 
to diseover again the workings of the policy-making body in. 
operation. Also, this will give staff a chance to discuss matters 
deemed important with NAC members. 


Ghe Monday meeting will be a kind of workshop session between 
staff members who operate in various areas. It will inelude a 
review of policy matters, and a free-wheeling discussion of staff 
operations in different parts of the country, — other things 


The NAC meeting will begin at 9 a.m Saturday. 


Inner-Office Memorandum Jenuary 27, 1965 


TO : George Wiley, Aseociate National Difector 
FROM: Robert Gore, Assistant Direcéér, Organization Department 


RE : Chicago 


The project is under the jurisdiction of Winston Lockett. The program involves 
the operation of three "Freedom Centers” in Chicago's North, South end West Sides. 


The progrem ise geared towards organizing the ghetto communities for meaningful 
action to prov de the basic necessities of polit cal, econom c and social urban life. 


Activities s nce September 1964 have included rent strikes, demonstrations regarding 
the lack of a viable education system, job referrals, classroom activities, work with 
the Illinois Freedom Democratic Clubs, and other varied DORE-type activities. 


Presently, Winston Lockett .s the only paid staff member working in Chicago. His 
duties are to coordinate the activities of the centers in addition to his general 


field work in the Mid-West region. 


There are, as stated above, three centers run by CORE in Chicago. They are currently 
financed totally by Chicago CORE, through local contacts. Formerly, the centers vere 
financed by National CORE to some extent, but the feeling there is that the local 
chapters can now f nance and staff all three centers. 


Major accompli shemtas of the program thus far are in those areas where CORE has 
been able to establish a good working relationship with the people who live in 

the communities surrounding the centers. On the Jest Side, for example, for the 
first time in recent Chicago history there is real concern on the part of commnity 
people for organized action. Im each of the centers, persons from the affected 
community have become involved with the operation rather than relying solely on 
CORE members. Predictably, these Freedom Centers will be the foci for many 
activities which will benefit the movement in Chicago. 


Previous problems which are now being worked out with some degree of sééisfaction 
have been relations with some local chapters. Because of a bit of misunderstanding 
during the early phases of the program, local chapter support was not as strong as 
desireable. At this point, however, all units of Chicago CORE are helping--in fact, 


they are carrying the whole progran. 


- Recommendations would be that National CORE maintain closer contact with the Chicago 
project in order that previous misunderstandings will not occur. Also, National 
CORE should support the community center project in Chicago vigorously in a 
programmatic way. Although the program is moving along well, any assistance we 
can give would be helpful. | 


February 1, 1965 


Miss Shirley Mesher 
CORE 
2085. Sutter Street 

San Francisco, California 


Dear viveresiaes | 


i have not as yet™ recei 

checks which must have | 
early in January. The dheehe should be ppg 
office within a day or two of receipt. Also 
a weekly summary of income. we’ adnee aaa an 


i 
regularities on the West Coast after our recent episode. I 
that 


do not suggest there has been any, but it is 
records be kept aiid the pean transmitted promptly. 


When Ike Reynolds arrives shortly -- about the 
wonth -- you will report to him in terms 
This means that whether you go to Los Ange 
for the day should be cleared with Ike. 
of your activities should continue to be cleared with me. 

Thus, I will be interested to know the contents of any workshops 
you lead and the emphasis you make on fund raising. 


If you have any questions on this, we should probably clear thes 
up quickly. 


Sincerely yours, 


Marvin Rich, Director =. 
Community Relations 


ce: James McCain —~ 
Isaac Reynolds 


M-EB~oM-0-R-A-N-D-YoM 
February 2, 1965 


TO : Jenis Williams, Bookeeper 
FROM: Robert Gore, Asst Director, Organisation Dept. 


Pursuant to a memo from Ronnie Moore dated January if 1965, 
Sortez should be discontinued frem the payroll as a 
he Louisiana Task Force. Mr. Richard Haley, 
Southern Director, has been notified by Ronnie Moore. 
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Mr. James McCain 
National Office 
CORE 

38 Park Row 


ae 
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CORE 

15014 East Boulevard 
Louise Street Post Office 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
January 27, 1965 


New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim: 


Cathy Cortez is no longer on the 


Louisiana Task Force, 


Please discontinue pay. 


Take care, 


RMM/ jmj 


Best regards, 


~~, 


+p 


. ? A ¢ 4 i 
\L7 vu - | ot if j 


yal 


Ronnie M. Moore 
Field Secretary 


cc. ~ Miss Oretha Castle 
Mr. Richard Haley 


. £34 
i ane ~~. 2 


Pesruary 24. 


lnquiring shout 
spoken >riefi¢ with 


1821 Fulmore Street 
Sen Freneiseo, California 


Dear Bennie Holness 


As you already know, CORE has been going through diffieult 
times finensially. Because of this we have had to make 
serious cutbacks in program. It was decided that one erea 
of cutbeek would be in our Task Force. 


I am sure that Iseae Reydolds has alraady informed you 
that the decision was made to terminate the Task Forte 
in California. Enclosed is a eheck to eover your last 
period of work with CORE. 


If there is enything we can do in the way of helping you 
secure employment, please be sure to contest our NAO members 
on the West Coast or this office. 


Sincerely, 


‘Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistent Direetor 


Organization Department 


February 26, 1965 


7O : Wimetom Lockett, Mike Lesser 
FROM: Bod Gore 


On February 17, 1965 I wrote a memorandum to all ‘! 
HAC members reavtsting that } 

thought @ regional training 
respective regions. I also 
eontent, prospective consultants from 
emi entinated number in é¢tendance. 


As Field Representetives from the, Western R gion, cen you anewe 
these questions for se? I had hoped to get a bit more involve-~ 
memt from HAC menbers, but as they theneelves said, this business 
cammot be held off over end over again. 


3 


iate very wueh besring from you guys about this. 
a little ol6 het to hear what we ere not 

» end then mot to get « response when 
LETANCE o 


: Geerge Wiley 


Anniversary dates, pay scales 


i 


sats Ets 
s2Zte 


it. 


remen 


ast eight persons, is & listing of the due date fer 


i & 


+ 


itil: 


Wi aid 


| 
| 
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September 13, 1965 


Mr.. George Raymond 
Rte 3 Box 116 
Brandon, Mississippi 


Dear George, 


In accordance with ow conversation of one day this past 
week I am Withholding Theodis Hewitt's check until there is a 
clear understanding of the situation. Presently 1 understand 
that Theodis left Leake County without notice; he is in Cleve- — 
land, Ohio for an indefinite stay; he has not asked either to 
be retained on the staff or dropped. I will write him at his 
Leake County address, advising him we will hold his check wn- 
til we receive clarificatim from him. A copy of the letter 
to Theodis is enclosed. 


I have submitted your name to George Wiley as one of the 
southern staff members to attend a seven-day workshop on 
communi ty leadership. It will be held in Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York beginning September 27. I have also sent in 
George Smithts name. I'm advising you well ahead of time to 
sO you can cle@ your schedule, as this is an assigned activity. 


After I drew up a revised budget(today, I hope) I'll be 
able to determine how many Mississippi people can be added to 
staff. YOU'l1 hear from me on this in a few days. Did you 
pick up a package of T-shirts at the Greyhound bus station? — 
ey were addressed to Charney Bromberg, and sent about two 


weeks ag0e 


Sincerely, 


Richard Haley 
CORE Southern Dir ector 


RH/vjj 


PS Mr. Haley asked me to return Theodus Hewitt check along 
with this letter. 


TO; 


FROM: 
RE: 


Ai, ere LS ee le sae Be eee. Oe ee ee eel ae eee 


February 23, 1966 


{NTER-OFFICE MEMO 


BEN PETERSON and Alan Gartner. .-. 
Department of Organization 


Adding ALL field Staff to the CC list 


It is our request that all field staff, list enclosed, be added to 


the CC list in the Stencil room, It is our feeling that this 


addition be made so that there will be some lines of communication 


“between the National office and the people out in the field that 


are servicing chapters. 
In the past the problem has been that chapter chairmen recieve 
information concerning policy, changes in. staff, etc. and our 


field staff doesn't know of these changes until a later date, 


It is,further, our impression that field staff MUST know of any and 


en 


all new policies, changes, etc. so that they will be able to service 
their projects and/or chapters properly. 
Please take this request under advisement and let us know of your 


decision concerning this matter at your earliest, 


Thank You 


Febryary 28, 1966 


INTER-OFF ICE MEMO eo LyeAas yi 


$03 Herb Callender 


FROM: Clora Coleman 
RE: Group Insurance Plan for Task Force Workers 


In reference to the task force workers group insurance 
coverage, I advised Floyd McKissick in January that 
application cards had been sent to James McCain and Dick 
Haley along with letters of explanation. So far l have 
received one (1) card, thus, I cannot proceed to set up a . 


group plan with just one person. 


I leave this matter up to you to follow up on. 


February: 28. 1966 


INTER-OFFICE MEMO 


TO: JAN JENNINGS, CLORA COLEMAN 
FROM: HERB CALLENDER, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION 
RE: SALARY RATE FOR CLINT COLLIER, TASK FORCE WORKER-SOUTHERN REGION 


‘Please be advised that there was some sort of error made in the 
initial request for the salary of Collier. Since he is a family 

man with several children depending on him for support, it is our 
belief that he should recieve $50.00 per week. Mr. Dick Haley 
promised him this amount from the outset. We were under the honest 

. impression that he was recieving this amount, however, upon communi-~ 

‘cation from the Southern office we discovered that he is only 
receiving $25.00 per week. Please be so kind as to make the necessary . 
changes in his and your records. Since we are in this financial 
difficulty, it would seem logical to me to start him at the $50.00 
salary as of the next pay period 3-9-66. 


Thank you for your prompt attention in this matter. 
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March 1, 1966 


TO: Lou SMith, Tony Perot and Mike Lesser : 
FROM: Herb Callender, Director Of Organization \. 
RE: Reparts .S 
V Ss S. | 
The National Convention is creeping upon us and 
as was the case in the past, the department must present 
that convention with a report . Our report is ‘taken from 
your reports on chapters, thus, we must have thoserseports 


as soon as possible. 


The National Agtion Council's next meeting is to 
be held on March 18th and 19th. At that meeting I would 
like to make recommendations for affiliation of chapters, 
however, I cannot do this unless those chapters who are 
now unaffiliated have been visited by field secretaries, 
In connection with this, I am enclosing a list of those 
unaffiliated chapters in each region and asking that you 
immediately begin to visit those chapters and forward to 
me your repofts on them. I realize that you are all very 
busy right now, however, this is a necessary interruption. 


Thank you very much for your kind consideration in 
this matter. 


—_ nee . 
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April 5, 1966 


Mr. Herd Callenéer 
Director ef Organization 
Congress of Racial Equality 


Biographical Sketch for ID cards 


1. age; 23 

2e eyes: Brown 

3. hair; Brewn 

4, birth: Oct. 19, 1942 


Born in Cleveland Ohio moved to Los Angeles Calif. at the age 
of Bleven, joined CORE in 1963. @.*t 


a ere 


of your letter. Stay healthy. eo, 


¢ 


»* 
wv 3 Sacramento St. 
Cambridge, 38, Mass. 
4- 22- 66 
Dear Herb, 
As—t- ‘promised you _about: three weeks ago, oud. 


know what kind of 7 tha the Scott County staff decided on for 
the summer. I have heard nothing of a—southern- summer project of 


any a gp and assume that most of the southern CORE monies will 


__go into S.C. and La. as they did last summer. Therefore, let-me 


list our needs and a few suggestions. 
__First, I don't know whether I'11 get back down in time to —. 
rescue the '65 Chev. pickup that Dave Dennis tore up frém 


_ George Raymond. That vehicle was bought for Scott county, but 


if it is out of the shop before the 3rd week in Jume, it will 
be another questions getting it away from George. Since CORE 
has shown little interest or control there is little I can ask 
with regard to the truck. It does,howevdr, tie into our money 
probéems (don't stop reading now). In any case, the Fourth district 
can use more transportation, and I would like to attempt to get 
another vehicle. Back to this in a moment. 

Scott county has been functioning this past winter and spring 
without a worker. Its the rare county these days that functions 
even with a dozen workers. However, we must break the tug two 


towns, Morton and Forest. This will mean demonstrations, jailings, 


bail, publicity, etc. Moreover, we will need to establish 
communications (telephone, possibly radios, mimeo, paper, and 
possibly and office). All these things taking considerable 


money. The people of Scott are beginning to build a teeasury 


in preparation for the summer and after, and I would like to 


-be able to give it-a stiff supplement (only one) at the beginning 


of the summer. From that point on, the people in Scott will call 


__their—own. shots, knowing that they have-so much to pay their 
workers, so much for the phone bill, so much for a bail reserve 


etc. They will not (and have not, and don't want to) feel de- 
pendent on the North, CORE, or any other outside souree that 


really isn't going to come through anyway. So. 
I am going to try to raise money for the Scott County Move- 


_ment between now and June. I would like to have an endorsement. 
from CORE since CORE is nominally in pwoprietorship of the 4th 


district. I am very wary of having money come through the 


National office, even if it is specifically earmarked for Seott. 


Over the past two years, myself and a friend have seen thougands  _ 


of dollars we've raised for Canton etc. digappear into the national 


and never make it to the place and persons for whom it was intended, 


I have raised the money for two trucks through Tarrytowners for 


Civil Rights, and they will attest to my capacity, honesty, etc. 
However, that twwn and that area has been bled pretty dry, and 
besides, I'll be doing the fund Yraiséng in Cambridge - a long 
way from Tarrytown, — 

There it is, pretty much. I'm sure I've left quite a bit 
out, so I look forward to clarifying things for you on receipt 
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April 29, 1966 


Mr. Richard Hiley, Southern Director 


Mr. Herb Callender, Director of Organization 
Informagiton on Drivers of Koeppel Leased Cars 


A few weeks ago we recieved six forms that was filled out by 
drivers of the new CORE cars and of the old CORE cars. fhe 
problem is that we don't have all the necessary information 
to be given to the insurance company on the new cars leased 
this year from Koeppel. I simply must have the names, ages, 
operators license numbers and addresses of field workers who 
drive these new cars, 
I have the information on the following people: 

Mrs. Devine in Mississippi 

Hr, McCain in S. C. 

Mr. E. Brown in S.C. 


I now need the information on Spiver Gordon and the other Florida 
ears, the other La. drivers including yourself and Ike Reynolds 
and Mr. Frank Robinson of S. C., whé is driving Stu Wechsler's 
car. I must also indicate that the important thhng if that these 
drivers must bevet least twenty-five 25 years of age. This is 

a requirement of E. Koeppel and I might indicate that this was 
one of the provisions on which they allowed us to rent the cars 
from them, We must now furnish them with proof that this is true. 
If some of the drivers of the Southern cars are under 25, we will 
have to list other dirvers with the necessary information who are 
over 25. It is very easy for the insurance company to check with 
the various Motor Vehicle Bureats to see how old each driver is. 
So it is important for ws to have real persons and real operators 
license numbers to give them, 

Please get this ingormation up to us immediately, if not sooner. 
Thank you, 


Il. 
Lid 
IV. 
V. 
V1. 
V1l. 
Vill. 


IX, 
x 
Xl. 
XII. 


XIIl. 


MEMORANDUM 


Lincolp Lynch, Jackie Hayes and Herb Callender 
Department of Organization 
Rev, Clint Collier 


Rev. Clint Collier was born in Moshoba County, Miss, én August 

18th, 1910. He is 55 years old now, ; 
In 1946 he left Miss. and went to Howard University in Washington, Dé, 
In 1943 he served in the US. Navy, until 1945, i an 
His mother and father were native Mississippians. 

Three grandparents were slaves in Mississippi. 

L956 he returned to Mississippi and obtained a teaching licence. 
Taught until CORE came into Mississippi in 1962. 


Only other occupation is farming, however, since 1956 he has 
not been employed in that capacity. — | 


Presently employed by CORE as task force worker at $50.00 per week, 
Running for Congress from 4th District in Mississippi. 

Running on MFDP ticket, 4 
Election scheduled for June 7th if no change. 


He is Methodist minister, 


May 10, 1966 


Dear Herb; 


in answer te your letter, I have chesen a 
young man from eur chapter, te represent 
eur region. He is twenty years old, his 
name is Von Eugene Rhea, and he resides 
at 694% B. +th avenue and his phone nun- 
ber is 299-2759, he is a Negro AND of 
ceaurse he is Male. Jl hepe this informa- 
tien will be sufficient. If you need any 
further information, get in teuch with 

me or von at the abeve address, 


YOURS FOR FREEDOM 
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—WMaflene R. Wilson 
Chairmans 


CORE SOUTHERN OFFICE 
2209 DRYADES ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70113 


& 
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June 1, 1966 


Herb Callander 
38 Park How 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Herb: 
I hope that its not too late to sumbitt Voratha (voddie) Smith name as the rerson 


from this region to go to israel, 


Sincerely, 


isaac neynolds 
Louisiane state Virector 
Consress of Hacial Equality 


~ 
~~ 


TO ALL FIELD STAFF AND FIELD PERSONNEL 


FROM HERBERT CALLENDER DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION 


REFERENCE INFORMATION BULLETIN FOR FIELD STAFF 


JULY 11, 1966 


As per our discussion at the convention site in 
Baltimore , Maryland I am attempting to pull 
together a "CORE Static Sheet” which will consist 
of personal experiences of Field Staff, progress 
reports and more important a financial report 
bi-weekly to all field staff. 


IT IS E.TREMELY IMPORTANT THAT YOU PROVIDE me 
with as much material about yourself and your 
work as you possibly can. 


The first copy of this sheet should be out within 
a two week period. Without news items coming from 
you the line of communications will still remain 
broken, 


I am, requesting your cooperation in order that 
we may be joined close together and stay advised 
of each others activities and needs. 


PB Tit itt RB TP 


July 25, 1966 


MEMORANDUM 
George Raymond Jr. 


Herb Callendgr 
Additional car for’ Mississippi 


“% 


4, 
™~ 
*, 


Contact Ike Reynolds in New Orleans at the Southern office and 
make arrangements with him for you to pick up one Valiant from 
New Orleans. This is one of the cars pulled out of Florida. 

I know that you all can use and extra car and all that it will 
require is that you contact Ike and find out when the car will 
be available for someone to pick it up. 

Just make sure that you also arrange or let us know gkn when you! 
get the car so that arrangements can be made with the leasing 
company for a change of plates for the car. 

Take care and hope to hear from you soon. 


Regards to all the people. 


August 3, 1966 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: Isaac Reynolds, Louisiana Director 
FROM: Herbert Gallender, Director of Organization 


RE; Urgent protlem in Mississippi 


Ike: 


Would appreciate if you would look into this matter 
as soon as possible without making it an apparent 
investigation. Let me know findings and feelings. 


August 3, 1966 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: James T, McCain, South Carolina Director 


FROM: Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 


Re’: Travel Expenses to Florida 


Here's hoping that this check will cover necessary 

expenses, Please report to me as soon as possible 
on the condition existing in that area and please 

include your recommendations for field staff personnel.. 


John Due at 504 1/2 Brevard St., Tallahassee, *lorida 
might be a good place to start. 


Dear Herb: 

In reply to your letter of May 5, 1966, I am submitting the fol- 
lowing name for your consideration for the trip to Israel. 

Name: Lester Johnson 


AGE : 19. Address: 5840 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


o9) 
t= 
Ps 


Male. RACE: Black 


+ 


Yours For Freedom 


Louis S. Smith 
Western Region 
Field Secretary 
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TO: Alan Hoffmen 
yRoM: James T. McCain, Directer of Organization 
DATE: July 31, 1964 | 


In response te your letter of July §8th, the reasons fer your discharge by 
CORE ere as fellows: 


a. Ie is our view that you never became a pewmenent member of staff. 
Volunterily, with your full consent, your probationary peried was extended. 


2. ee eee, ee Oe ee, 


St te Gee ie cause Sow echerge with> 


a. see he ei laheeten an see Ganeeetibd of Cite fuer 
specific direction given to staff in this, you continued te de se. 


b. You improperly participated in activities concerning elections to 
the H.A.C. of CORE, with the expressed purpose te cause the discharge 
or diminution of the ef the National Director, Janes 
Varuer, as well as others of you superiors. 


c. In addition you iuproperly interfered in the internal affairs of 
at least one.Chapter to the harm and detriment of that Chapter and the 


National organization. 


3. This conduct is such as we believe requires your discharge wi theut 
netice. 


ee ee ee eo ne eee, OS® ae oe aon 
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TO: Bookkeeping 
FROM: James qT, McCain 
RE: Final checks 


The following persons Cc 
of Wednesday, September 9, 1 


Vv 


September 10, 1964 


oe should be stopped as 
+8 


September 24, 1964 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: Jim McCain 
FROM: Marvin Rich 
Jimmy McDonald reports that Blyden Jackson was to have accompanied 
him from Durham to Greensboro and to Charlotte, North Carolina for 
the Dick Gregory Concert. He said that Blyden disappeared shortly 
after meeting him in Durham. This has made all follow up efforts 


more difficult. 


"@ ‘tesla i He offre ® iil 


pos re : pale/ —  Cofeaad << 
JAMES FARMER hick - a 


JAMES T. MoCAIN 
frip te South Carolina, September 20 to Octeber 10, 1963 


22nd to 27th, 1963, I attended the Conference on 
ratives and Ly ty nore 


jell «ang services, an ane 


The Conference was also held to find ways to aid these rural 
ne 


farmers and youths who ean lenger earn a living on the land 
by preparing them for off-farm employment. 


Experts frem federal. state and Srevere Cova Sa there to 
explain the programs that are available to deal with these | 


whole week. 
sateret 


The contin was attended by moge than 150 persons from 
several Southern states. GORE was responsible for ae ee 
sons from Mississippi, Louisiana and South Carolina te 
sent evenss. If the Conference supplied the rural Ratios an 

in attendance with the teols they needed to build a better life 
for farm families, en > eee sre. the Conference was bery 
suecessful. I am sure e in attendance went 
Conference with a better : . of the agencies they o 
to for help with some ef problems. 


I spent some time help set up committees and leaders to assist 
us ve our registrat drive in South Carolina. | 

of October, I am sure will show a marked 
bers of regis tered voters in South Carolina. 
which we are res ible, many have SS ee 
sens for the mon of Octeber. This the first time that ‘ 
— happened. The Registrars in Kingstree, 8.@. are still slow- 

up Fegiatvation in that eeunty. On the first Monday of this 

on (October 7, 1963), there were 319 persens at the registration 


} 


MeCain 
Report, October 14, 1964 


Page Two 


office. Only 55 persons were taken inte the . 
hours of 9 to 5, and out of that number, only 

10 failed, The registration books will be opened two © 
in Octeber in Williamsburg colintys; Hemmingway, S8.C. 
ne and Greeleyville, S.C. on the 2ist. . sherefere | 

ster more than 100 

Wil iamsburg county. 
time in ee ee, of this: 
Court . 
diser 


For the past several months, demonstrations have been oourring 
in many areas of South Carolina. None of them have been 
initiated by CORE, but we are a | of the Sumter Movement 
along with the NAACP and the Sumter Ministerial Alliance. South 
Carolina is about ripe for CORE+-type demenstrations and many 

of the communities have asked that we come in and help We 
are sending in one task oe worker (Catherine Patterson. 
help thegSumter Movement after sagen = Hg te do so, 
with the Movement during my spare t I was 
Carolina. I was able to help them ek on 
with their demonstrations. The ond : aaveeet 
standstill beeause the leaders ef the Movement 
to do, but I was able to help them get off of dead center. I 
alse helped them re the structure of the Mevement. Rock 
Hill, South Carelina is planning demonstrations very seon and 
they teo have asked us so help them when they get started. I 
told the leaders in Roek Hill that I would de everything possible 
to help them when they were ready to move forward. 
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September 21 » 1965 


TO: National CORE and SEDF 
FROM: James T, McCain 
RE: Registration in South Carolina 


For the first time since the enectment of the 1965 Voting 
Bill by Congress, the registration offices were open in each 
county. Some counties opened their books on Labor Day, other 
counties opened the registration books on the Tuesday following 
Labor day, The length of time given to each county to register 
varied from one day in some counties to two weeks in others. 

In all of the counties where there has been some kind of an 
organization doing voter registration the evidence shows it~ 
self in the number of Negroes who were registered there over 
those counties without organizational help, The Negroes in all 
of the counties in the South are eager to register but with- 


out organizational help, very little gets done. 


Help is being asked of us from nearly all of the counties 
in South Carolina. There is but so much we can do with the 
staff CORE has in the state as of now. We trust that the way 
will soon be available for additional staff to be added, We 
will continue to do whatever we can, in as many counties as 
possible, insofar as helping with voter a ie ne and poli- 
tical education programs, 


Below is a brief summary of the work in those counties 
where we have been concentrating: 


SUMTER COUNTY, On Labor Day when the registration books were 
opened here, more than 750 rpg came out to register, We 
were successful in getting 223 of the750 persons registered; 
the others were left standing in line when the registration 
doors were closed, We immediately asked the registration board 
for additional days, but it was not granted. The reason given 
was that the Sumter County Delegation had not appropriated 
money for additional days. A committee from the organizations 
doing registration called upon the County Delegation to see if 
the money was available to keep the books open longer. We 
were told by the Delegation that this matter would be taken 
up immediately and an answer would be forthcoming. In the 
mean time, we are gathering affidavits from persons who stayed 
on the registration line from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Labor 
day and did not get registered. We will send this to the U.S. 
Attorney General if need be, in an attempt to get relief for 
those who did not register, 


_ WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY, Two days were given in this county for 
registration and in those two days, 657 Negroes were registered. 

No one was turned away. Two days for registration in October 

have already been promised by the chairman of the registration 


ate 


board to us. This will give us time to canvas again in this 
area and if we can get 600 or more Negroes registered each 
month in this county, by the early part of next year the Negro 
voting potential will have been reached in Williamsburg County. 
Many of the persons receiving registration certificates now, 
are getting them with so much ease that they can hardly believe 
it after having had such a rough time in the past, 


« We did not get out the people to register 
in this county as we thought we would have, but we did register 
more persons this month than in any other month in the history 
of Jasper County. We were able to get 266 Negroes out to the 
registration office and 266 were registered, Only one day 
was given to register in this County. I am sure if we had 
more people eut we could have gotten additional days for regi- 
stration, Jasper County is about 53% Negro. 


. « Voter Registration in York for the month was 
a complete flop, after having registered over 1,000 there for 
the month of August, Because of chher commitments in certain 
areas we did not get to canvas York for the one day the 
| registration books were open in September, Only 12 Negroes 
| were registered for September, 


RIC | After having given several weeks for regi- 
stration in the months of July and August, we were able to 
register 100 Negroes for the one day the books were open in 
September. For the past two months, over 1700 Negroes were 
added to the registration list, 


CLARENDON COUNTY. For the first time in the history of this 
county we were able to get a substantial sumber of Negroes 
down to the registration office, This county is about 63% 
Negro and has about 500 or more Negroes registered, This 
month for the one day the books were opened, we registered 
257 Negroes. With a great deal of work in this munty I 

am positive that the Negroes will be able to take care of 
themselves politically in the future, Registration must | 
continue at the’ same pace as it has been in the past, At 5:00 
pem. when the books closed, there were at least 120 persons 
waiting in line to be registered, 


The registration books were open in Florence 
for two weeks, SBeeause of our heavy duties in several counties, 
we were only able to give four days with registration in this 
county. Before Emeraon and I went into the county to help 

the leaders nothing too much was done, We got about 8 high 
school students to help us canvas for 4 days and when the 

books closed on September 11, 1965, we had registered 661 
Negroes, We will continue to work with the leaders in this 
County in the future, The leaders were able to get the Senator 
for this county to place a Negro lady on the registration 

board to help with registration. This is the first time, to my 
knowledgs that a Negro has served as one of the registrars, 


43. 


DORCHESTER COUNTY, Negroes in this county really turned out 
to come to the registration office to register on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 13 and 14, 1965. For the two days, more 
than 700 persons came to the registration office, A total 

of 332 Negroes were registered in the two days. The first 

day 171 were registered and at least 250 were in line when the 
registration books closed at 5:00 p.m, The second day 161 
were registered and 135 were in line when the books closed at 
3:00 p.m. The majority of the persons coming out to register, 
were elder persons. Many of them stayed in line both days 
without getting in the office in temperatur®s around 90 degrees, 
Although registration was slow, all of the persons who did 

not get in the registrai:ion office stated that they would be 
back again when the books opened in October. Frank Robinson 
has organized this county and has done a wonderful job in 
arousing persons in this community. Carl Rachlin has sent 

in a lawyer (Hank DeSeveral) who has done an outstanding job 
Since he has been there. The whites are really disturbed 

over his presence, We intend to keep the whites guessing 
about our next move, The Negro population is about 48% of 

the community. The voting potential is a Little over 5,000 
and a little over 1,500 Negroes are registered. Our goal 

is to get every eligible Negro registered before the election 
in 1966. Opposition by the whites in this community has been 
stiffer than any opposition we have met in any other community 
where we have worked. This opposition has made the Negroes 
more determined to get registered, 


DARLINGTON COUNTY. The registration books were opened in this 
county for one week before we could get help to the leaders 

in organizing. Consequently only a few persons registered 
during the first week, During the second week, when we were 
working there, 352 persons registered out of the total of 435 
for the two weeks the books were opened. Kegistration has 
always been considerably easy in this county, but the job 
leaders have just not gotten the people out to the registration 
office, To gét people to register someone must get out on 

the grass roots level, This community does not respond im- 
mediately to strangers, therefore local people must work along 
with you. I am sure the registration tooks will remain open 

as long as we can keep people coming to the office, fThe 
Senator in this county won his election fromthe Negro vote and 
I am sure that the problem of keeping the books open will meet 


with no difficulty. 


LEE COUNTY. We have not been able to help organize this county 
but when more staff is available we will go in there. We have 
briefed the leaders on our organizing methods & how to keep 
registration records, From reports from the leaders, Lee County 
is beginning to move slightly.This has alweys been a hard core 
County, and leadership has been hard to find, low there are a 
few ladies who are interested in registration and have taken on 
the responsibility. For September 231 Negroes were registered, 
The Negro adult population for this county is about 53%, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1965 


Aiken Municipal Election 
Allendale 600 
49 
Calhoun 48 
even 408 
ange 
Suntee 223 
Charleston %~211 
Clarendon 261 
Colleton 69 
Chester 63 
Darlington 435 
Dillon 26 
Dorchester 332 
Florence 661 
Gerogetown 163 
Horry 352 
Jasper 275 
Kershaw 67 
Mar lbere 37 
Marion 34 
Newberry Municipal Election 
Hampton 85 
Williamsburg 657 
York 19 
Richland 100 


Lee 231 
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January 25, 1966 


\) MEMO RIA N DU M 


ALAN GARTNER, COMMUNITY RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
HERBERT CALLENDER, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION 


NFORMATION ON CCRE LITERATURE AND BUTTONS 


om 


Lecause of the urgent need to furnish our chapters with COKE 
literature and buttons 1 am forwarding you this. remo in hopes 
that you can provide us with information concerning the matter 
of re-ordering same. we have checked with the stock room and 
there is a serious lack of the necessary CORE literature. I 


was told that this isi your “ba:". 


i a a ya oe 4 


1 PANT Sg Pt, 2 4. : taint: CORP snd CORE Bal 
we need GUase puttons.) f=obirts, +11 shout CChr and Clnc mules 


for-action for our general tse. 


Mr. McCain indicated that it would make his job a lot easier bs 
; 
in South Carolina if he could get 10,000 "i Am Registered” 3 


buttons. 


Please forward eny information concerning the above to the 


Venartrent of Oreanization at your earliest. Thank You. a 
i 
rs 
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February 16, 1966 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


ALL DEPARTMENT HEADS, MR. FLOYD MCKISSICK & CLORA COLEMAN 


Herbert Callender as per request of Bill Bradley, National Treasur 


Job Description and evaluation of all employees 


I have been asked by Mr, Bill Bradley to send out this memo 
requesting of you a complete list of job descriptions and 
evaluations for each employee within your department, This 
report should also include employee needs for each department 
with a description of the proposed new employeeg job. 

This report is urgently needed by February 23rd, which is 

Do not mail them Mr. Bradley will 


Wednesday of next week, 


more than likely be in New York to pick them up, 


‘2 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: DEPARTMENT HEADS 
DATE: 2/18/66 


FRO: CLORA COLEMAN 


A REMINDER THAT TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 IS A HOLIDAY FOR CORE EMPLOYEES 
AS PER AGREEMENT WITH THE UNION SHOP. 


HEEREPEEETEP FETS FFE EF 


Fabruary 223, 1966 


BEXORARDUM 
TO2 Hational Office Staff 
Pie March 6th "Sakute™ 


We are holding « “Salute to James Parmer" in the evening, March 6th, 
Philharwontc Wall, Eincoin Canter, Among the bears’ who have agreed to appear are 
Semmy Bevis, Jr, Hershel Barnard’, Buke Zilington and hie Band, Ossie Davis, Ruby 
Bee and Fete Seegero 

Fickets for thea “"Saluge” are available at the Lincoin Center box office et 
Paiihagmonic Belk and the special box office a& Bioomingdaie’s in Hew York. Tickets 
cas aise be ordered through thie office. In any case, sagh is necessary before we 
can deliver the tickets. We hope that ai} of you wlll went to attend and that you 


wiki endeavor te seli @ 
Ticket prices are $20, $7.50, $5 and $3.00 


ch Gickets te your fiends. 


March 23, 1966 


Fleyd McKissick 
Herb Callender 
Immediate Fund Reiging Proposal 


I would etrongly urge that the entire fund raising dept. be requested | 
to make arrangements with the Dept. of Health for an emergency permit 
te selicit funds on the streets of New York in cannisters. 
If each person goes out et least four hours a day and solicits, at 
the end of next week we should have at least enough to cover their 
salaries for the week. 

I would be willing to committ my secretary to two hourg a day and 

I would spend some time doing this myself. Every little bit helps. 

With the number of volunteers we have around the office daily, we 
could get them to go out on the streets in the shopping areas and 
collect money. Every little bit helps. 

We could ask chapters if they have any volunteers hanging sround 
their offices durning the day, if so, we should get them to go out 


with the cans and solicit money, every little bit helps. 
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63 - North Carolina DO, Us Meeting 


: be advised that the meeting set up with the North 
‘ge eee | } 
} Carolina Fund is to be held in Washington, D.C. on Friday, 


er x : e ° . ° ~~ ; ‘ 

The Foltowime information should be: added to your calendar’ 
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’ ‘ - - js ae : A rr a we ~ nr ’ 
Persons in attendance: Mr. Tom Hartman N.C.Fund 


Mr. George Esser N.C. Fund 
My tek First N.C. fund 
Mr. Jim McDonald “Ne@e fume 6 
Mr. Nathan Garrett N.C. Fund ? 


Time is definite, untess Mr, Hartman calls to change it, 
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MEMO RANDUM 
Floyd MeKissick, National Director and Lincoln Lynch, Ass. National 


Director 
Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 


fitivea® “ ' 4% * Jr car *3¢ ’ eT ii ce 


Because of the pressing needs in the Organization Department, both 
in the field and in the office, I find it imperative to make this 
most URGENT request for our immediate needs in the following areas 


to be given TOP Priority: 


A. One (1) field secretary The NAC has already mandated that 
there be at least two (2) field secretaries in each region. 
At present there is only one (1) in this region. 


B. One (1) task force worker to suppliment field secretaries. 


In reference to the above field secretary's position, we have 
recieved an application from one Danny Gant of Rhode Island 

CORE, who has been reccomended by Cliff Montiero. He is ready 

to relocate, he simply, awaiting our letter of approval. Letters 
were sent out to Mid Western NAC reps.asking for names of persons 
they would suggest to us for this position. To date, we have 
not recieved any reply. A letter also went out to Miss Julia 
Lewis of Lexington, Ky. asking for her reccomendation of a young 
man she spoke of at the last NAC meeting, to date we have re- 


cieved no reply. 


A. Field Secretary (1) This region is at present functioning with 
Only one field secretary. The NAC has approved the hiring of 
one additional person, Lou Smith has choosen this person, Mr. 
Bob Bailey, information is forthcoming. ; 


B. Two (2) task force persons Willie Wilbourn of San Berna@ino 
CORE would be one of these persons, the other would be choosen 
by Lou SMith, 


Northeast: 


Two (2) field secretaries to service chpgters durning the summer 
months while the two permenant field secretaries are wotking on 


A. 


MEMO 


HERB CALLENDER 
MAY 3, 1966 


CLORA COLEMAN 


This is your notice that Tony Perot's probationary period 
ends June 1, 1966. 


Tos Clore Coleman 


4 
fm 
/ 


* 


I will be leaving CO.@.E. to take such a leave June 29, 1966,' 


\ 
¥ 
Y 
| 


I anticipate returning te work some time in the Fall of 1966, . 


If for some reason I will eS ee 3 wees let you know well 
in advance. 


¢c.c, Fran Crayton 


Cow ramen 
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THE COUNCIL FOR NEW YOKR HOUSING AND PLANING POLICY 


(1) 


(2) 


C.Richard Hatch ° 
for the Steering Comittee 
306 lenox Ave. 

NYC 


Clif 


1 June 1966 


ALL MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


REPORT ON EDWARD LOGUE'S Operations in Boston. This detailed 
65 pp. report on tue politics and policies of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority should be widely publicized. 


As these mailings and the typing, etc. of the Logue Report 
cost money, we will mail copies to al). members sending $10.00 


(those who have already paid dues will receive free copies 
upon request). 


The Logue report and the Council's adopted guidelines have been 

sent to Mayor Lindsay. He has been asked to speak to the Council 
on Saturday afternoon, June 25. There will be a further mailing 
on this. 


ARCHITECTS RENEWAL COMM. IN HARLE’ 
306 LENCK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10927 


% haven’? heews Seem in regaré to Lester of 
dune 17s Nor have I feceived say Ra ue 


Areas to be given priority 
1. George Rsymond Paycheck from 4-20 
2. Spkver Gordon Paycheck from 4-20 
3. Lou Smith Paycheck from 4-20 
4, Baltimore Project 4 
5. Southern Office 3 
6. Herb Callender Paycheck from 4-20 | , 4 
7. <All other field staff expenses 
8. All other field staff paychecks i 
9. Task force paychecks i 
NOTE: Because field secretaries are 1 month behind in pay and task i 
force is up to date in pay, priority showld be given to field 
seefétaries paychecks before task force recieves salaries from 4 
May 4th, i 
9 
i 


TO: HERB 
FROM: BEN P 


Herb, do me a favor and don't forget to remind your field secretaries 
to remind any chapters they are in touch with of the fund raising 
possibilities with selling Farmers book. 
The attached memo shows the commission they make. All they have to 

. do for flyers is write me, Some of them might want to have a party 
and book review and sell copies or rather take orders at thefteview 
party.--or they might just want to include the flyer in their mailings. 
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Cars 


August 12, 1964. 


Clark Road 
Woodbridge 25, Conn. 


Mr. Robert Gore 

COFO 

2505 1/2 Fifth Street 
Meridian, Miss. 


Dear Bobs 


I hope you got the message via Mrs. Whitlock that I called your family 
and talked to your brother who had at least one good laugh when I told him that 
you'd said that after Harlem it was good to get back in a free country. He was glad 
to hear that you were in good shape. Now, I'm trying to get some money together 
to send directly to you, that is, COFO, Meridian for(what I assume you still need) 
acar. if you have other more urgent needs at this point, there'll be no strings 
attached of course, but at the staff meeting at the Freedom School on my last day 
the request was for "some rich friends who can get us a car-- $2, 300." I'm aiming 
for that and I'll let you know within a few days what the luck is. Also, what is 
the situation for the fall when most of the COFO people will be leaving? IF I can 
possibly arrange things here so I can come, I will. I certainly plan to get back 
next summer. 

It was a shock returning to this "peaceful" Connecticut countryside and 
to the slowminded steady grind of academic surroundings. I'm beginning to think 
that the climate is bad for one's mental health; xkke too much altitude makes you 
drowsy and a little sick at times. Mississippi is low down and hot, and makes you 
keep moving. 

Let me know what things are spefically needed, and what things you need 


money for, and what kind of people and how many you could use in the fall. Also, 


so I can get the picture straight to others, how many civil rights workers are 


now at Meridian, approximately, local and otherwise, and how many cars do you have, 


and how many good ones? I worried about the little kids' lunches, also the school 


kids who didn't always have them. It seemed to me there were sufficient books 
for the time being, both at the school and at the center. Is that right? 
There are really quite a number of very energetic people around here who 
would like to do something for you, and would rather know of a specific place, such 
as Meridian from some one who has been there, than send contributions to a general 
fund. 
Good luck all the time, and the best of greetings to every one. 


i 


gle —— 


“> 


ps I wish Diane Horwitz would send me the phone number of her friend again. The 


one she gave me is not listed and Information has no record of it. I wrote Mrs. 


Whitlock about this. 


et at - ny 


August 17, 1964 


Mrs. Eveline Deoob 
Clark Read 
Weoedbridge 25, Connecticut 


Dear Eveline: 


As you can see, I've returned to New York. I 
left Meridian aoc le of days after receiving your 
letter and it is Tatiuete Suns that I'll be returning be~- 
cause of the workelead here and in other parts of the 


country. 


As you eamithes. there are enough books in 
Meridian at at the moment. In fact, we built new book- 
shelves more than ten feet high all the way from the 
statrease toe the bathroom last week ~-- and the shelves 
are full] One of the immediate needs -- in addition 


te a car -- is for material se that the women there can 


make dresses for themselves and for their children. 


Money is always a problem. As you may know, the 
school lunsk program was being handled all right and 
the lunches for children at the Commmity Center was 
also being taken care ef through our coffers. As I 
mentioned several times at our meetings, our job there 
is to meet the needs of the commmity and worry about 


the werewithal later. 


During the height of the Summer Project, there were 
more than fifty volunteers working with us. This did 
not include the local volunteers who numbered some 
fifteen or twenty by the time I left. We are sending 
out a call today for volunteers to work during the 
remainger of the year to replace the students who must 
return to school. 


(continued ) 


August 27, 1964 


The Rev. Eugene Carson Blake 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


Dear Dr. Blake: 


During the summer I was project director 6or 
the Meridian, Mississippi area after the disappearance 
of the three civil rights workers. I had the pleasure 
of working with a young Presbyterian minister during 
the month of July who had been sent there under the 
aegis of the National Council of Churches, and whose 
congregation fully supported his decision to go to 
Mississippi. He is the Reverend William Hervey of 
= Trinity Presbyterian Church, East Brunswick, New 
ersey. 


I am writing to tell you what an asset Bill Hervey 
was to the Meridian Project. I can say without fear 
of contradiction that his presence in Mississippz 
was an unqualified success, His sensitivity to the 
needs of the project, especially the staff and volunteers, 
was uncommonly sound. His warmth and spiritual demeanor 
was particularly noticable in his aid and comfort to 
the family of the late CORE worker, James Chaney. 


I am sure t' at I speak for the rest of those who 
were with the project and for the citizens of Meridian 
who met Mr. Hervey when I say that I hope you will 
convey our thanks to him for a job well done. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 


Department of Organization 


August 27, 1964 


Dr. Robert ke 

National C il of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive 

New York 27, New York 


Dear Dr. Spike: 


During the summer I was project director for 
the Meridian, Mississippi area er the disappearance 
of the three civil rights workers, I had the pleasure 
of working with a young Presbyterian minister during 
the month of July who had been sent there under the 
aegis of the National Council of Churches,aand whose 
congregation fully supported his decision. to go to Mis- 
sissippi. He is the Reverend William Hervey of the 
a Presbyterian Church, East —— New 

ersey. 


I am writing to tell you what an asset Bill Hervey 
was to the Meridian Project. I can say without fear 
of contradiction that his presence in Mississippi was 
an unqualified success, His sensitivity to the needs 
of the project, especially the staff and volunteers, 
was une sound, His warmth and spiritual demeanor 
was particulargy néticable in his aid and comfort to 
the family of the late CORE worker, James Chaney. 


I am sure that I speak for the rest of those who 
were with the project and for the citizens of Meridian 
who met Mr. Hervey when I say that I hope you will 

convey our thanks to him for a job well done, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
510 WITHERSPOON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19107 


REV. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, D.D., STATED CLERE 
REV. SAMUEL W. SHANE, D.D., ASSOCIATE STATED CLERE 


re 


September 16, 1964 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 
Department of Organization 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Gore: 


Thank you for taking the time to write about Mr. Hervey's 
work in the Meridian Project this past summer. I am certain 
that the staff of our church's Commission on Religion and Race 
are aware of his contribution, but I am sending your letter to 
the Commission with the thought that his interest and concern 
can continue to be utilized. 


Ever cordially, 
/ An «¢ 
Eugene Carson Blake 
ECB/1d 


cc: Gayraud Wilmore 
CORAR | 


November 30, 1964 
Dear Chapter Chairman, 


The MILITANT YOUNG PEOPLE's program is designed to 
provide a way for young people to develop direction for 
themselves and their community and to give them acess ta 
their local chapters facilities, This program was develop- 
ed for Northern towns and cities, However, with minor ad- 
justments and alterations it can be put to use in any community 
where there is a CORE chapter. 


At the Northeast Regional Office we now have a 
youth coordinator, Miss Judith Howell, it is her job to ser- 
vice the M.Y.P. program in your chapter, please mail your 
request to me at the Regional Office. 


Enclosed is a diagram of this program and its place 
in your chapter structure, Study it and talk it over with 
your executive, Miss Howell will be eagerly awaiting your 
appraisals, 


Yours for freedom, 


a ) —— 


Lou Smith 
Regional Director 
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Delta Area 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1966. 


of Mississippi in T 
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urmoil 


.+ By GENE ROBERTS > 
Special to The New York Times 
GREENVILLE, Miss., Feb. 
6—Aunt Neff’s Cafe was 
crowded one afternoon last . 
week in nearby Sunflower, 
but the bright posters that 
advertised a cheap brand of 
bear and a still cheaper soft 
drink were failing to drum 
up any business. eye ed 
“We can’t buy no nothing,” 
said 51-year-old Sam Watts, | 
speaking for the 16 Negroes 
who were huddled around the 
coal-burning stove in the dim 
‘cafe, “There ain’t one of us - 
‘that’s hit a lick of work since 
before January. The white’ 
man got all the jobs.” 
Frustration like that of 
Mr. Watts is commonplace in — 
the alluvial plain that is 
known locally as the Missis- 
sippi Delta—the predominant- 
ly Negro cotton-producing arc 
from the intersection of the 
Mississippi River and the 
Tennessee state line to Vicks- 
burg 200 miles downriver. 
There is growing social 
ferment in this land. There is 
also growing militancy, which 
sometimes turns to cold an- 
ger, in the young civil rights 
movement, 
Last week, 110 impover- 
ished Negroes and civil right 
workers seized a deactivated 
Air Force barracks at Green- 
ville, then kicked, bit and 
cursed the military policemen 
who ejected them. 


_ Next, air base demonstra- 
tors and other Jobless Ne- 


groes moved to Strike City,. 
a collection of tents and one 
wooden assembly hall near 
Greenville. They were built 
‘by 60 Negroes who were 
evicted from Delta planta- 
tions last summer after wag- 
ing an unsuccessful farm 
strike. . 

Now, with Strike City’s 

population swollen to 160 by 
the new influx, residents are 
denouncing the Air Force's. 
action and talking vaguely of 
“forming our own govern- - 
ment.” 

Their traditional winter 
problems of inadequate food 
and“ widespread unemploy-— 
ment .have been compounded 
this year by subfreezing tem- 
peratures and by continuing 
farm automation and new 
Federal production controls 
that threaten to reduce . 
springtime farm employment 
by 25 to 50 per cent. 

Civil rights legislation, mean- 
while, 
Citizens Council into disarray. 
Civil rights workers are moving 
across barren and muddy fields, 

from one clapboard plantation 


cabin to another, carrying out 

voter registration drives and 

forming community action 
Ss. ae ; e 


Sr yames Phipps, a young Mis-| often as the planter, is the tar- 
‘sissippi Negro who wears an! get of Negro farm workers’ bit- 


Irish Republican Army-type! terness. They do not feel they 


-trench coat, flits. through the 7 

‘Delta Genownetii ‘the: “wiitel Mree nem cenenee DY SEW aevil 
‘man's government” and prais- 
ing Jomo Kenyatta, the African 


has. forced the white, 


| rights legislation. : 
1 In Sunflower, which lies 35 


-leader-who once led the terror- 
ist Mau-Mau. 

“Boppers”—-a name, hazy in 
origin, that has been given by 
established civil rights organiz- 
ations to freelance, Northern 
activists —- drive or hitchhike 
down the Delta highways, look- 
ing for civil rights “action” and 
leaving in their wake religious 
tracts and such publications as 


the Communist party’s The) 


Worker and the Socialist Work- 
ers party’s The Militant. 
_A Welcome Reception 


~ ‘Visitors—whether they be re- 
porters, civil rights workers or 
boppers—are usually welcome 


at cabins whose occupants see 
little hope of farm employment 
this .spring.- ) 

Three nights ago at an un- 


painted cabin in rural Bolivar 


County, 40 miles from Green- 
ville, Dave Rockemore, his wife, 


an. 81-year-old aunt,-a daughter- 
‘in-law, five-.childyen and two 


grandchildren sat around their 
wood-burning heater before re- 
tiring for the night in the 
cabin’s three beds. 


They had just finished their 


supper of pork neckbone, water, 
syrup and “flour bread,” and 
were eager to talk of their lives 
and “tell it the way it is.” 

‘The boss man told me in 
November we could stay on in 
‘this house free,’”’ said Mr. Rocke- 
more, who is 55, “but he say 
there won't be anything for 
anyone in the family to do on 
the farm but me, and that’ll be 
a mighty little bit.” 


No Hope for Spring 


“There won't be as much cot- 
ton planted this year,’ Mr. 
Rockemore continued, ‘‘and the 
boss say he’s broke and needs 
to use chemicals on the weeds 
this year instead of cotton 
chopprs. I ain’t had a single 
day of work since the first day 
of November and now there 
ain’t any hope for spring.” 


' 


The only income “earner” in’ 


the family is Mr. Rockemore’s 
Aunt Mary, who took a dollar 
of her $46-a-month welfare 
check to buy the neckbone for 
the family’s supper. 

The neckbone “didn’t make it 
around the table twice,” said 
Mrs. Rockemore, but it “tasted 
gocd” after the family’s winter 
diet of Government-provided 
farm commodities—grits, rice, 
flour, canned beef, meal and 
dried milk. _ 

Three miles up a dirt road 
from Mr. Rockemore’s cabin 
lives John Usher, 47, who had 
been counting on “picking up 

ecans” this winter to supple- 
ment his family’s diet, but now 
even that hope is gone, 


Government Is Resented 


“Some winters, I used to 
make $7 or $8 and even $9 a 
day picking up pecans along the 
levees where they grow wild,” 
Mr, Usher said, “but this year 
they got the land. posted and 
they’ll fine you if. you get on it.” 

He thought. the Federal Gov- 
ernment had posted the land, 
but a spokesman for the Levy 
Board said that the Government 

‘held only an easément on the 
Jand, and that it had beén: post- 
ed by the timber companies who, 
owned it to “minimize the possi- 
| bility: of forest fires.” 
’ The Federal Government, as 


' 
| 
; 
' 
' 


; 


j 


miles east of Greeville, Ander- 


than a first step toward al- 


son Naples ‘studied his paten 
medicine calendar in 


spring.” 
“Somebody killed us on the 


cross,” he said. “I don’t know) | 


who it was, but I believe it was 
the Government or something.” 


Mr, Maples had no complaint 


t} 
his four-| ‘| 
‘room cabin and observed that it| 
would be a “long time ’till) | 


about “Mr. Jack” the plantation 


owner who provides free hous-' - 


ing and coal and pays medical, 


and electricity bills. Still, he’ : 


said, things were better 10 years 


— 


ago when a man could farm on, |f' 


Shares, Then the Government: 
“commenced to pay” landown- 
ers for not growing cotton, and 
some of the land owners used 
the money to buy tractors and 
‘mechanical cotton piekers, and 
soon there wasn#*#tuch left to 
do but drive ¢ractors at $5 a 
day. | 

Mr. Maples left his sitting 
room, which was crowded by 12 
children and grandchildren, a, 
bed and a pot-bellied stove, and: 
walked outside. There, he said 
that he had had “nary a day of 
work” since the first of January. 

Joe Smith, 72, walked over 
from a neighboring cabin and 
observed that what Mr. Maples 
said also applied to him. As Mr. 
Smith talked, he kicked up the 
muddy earth with his shoes, His 
left shoe was a black wing- 
tipped design. His right one 
plain and brown. 


U.S. Aids the Poor 


Three days ago, in an attempt 
to ease the poverty in the Delta’ 
and throughout Mississippi, the 
Office 6f Economic Opportunity 
announced that it has approved 
a $1.2-million grant for the 
Mississippi Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare to use in hiring 
3,000 poor persons to distribute 
$24-million in surplus farm: 
commodities over the next six 
months. 

The grant will double the; 
present commodity program and: 
reach an estimated total of 
600,000 persons in families 
whose income is under $3,000 a 
year. This represents almost 
a third of the states total 
population. 

Better yet, in the view of 
some Delta Negroes, it will’ 
mean that the flow of commodi-, 
ties will continue into the! 
spring and summer, when six! 
Delta counties have tradition-| 
ally ended the program to in-| 
sure that Negroes made thein-! 
selves available for cotton’ 
chopping. 3 

It wih also bolster the state’s: 
welfare program in a period in. 
which the average payment for’ 
a family with dependent chil- 
dren has declined from $6 to 
$33.19 a month because of “in- 
sufficient legislative appropri- 
ations.” 

Meanwhile, the Office of! 
Economic Opportunity and the! 
Department of Lahor are fi-| 
nancing for. the Roman Catholic: 
Diocese of Mississippi a $7.2-, 
millon job retraining program 
and also underwrting prelimi-' 
nary planning for Government-| 
financed job centers and come. 
munity action programs in key, 
Delta counties. 


Problems Still Reimwin 


In view of coming labor up- 
heavals on the Delta planta- 
tions, however, no one is pre- 
dicting that the poverty pro- 

will amount to more} 


a 


—s 


leviating the region’s economic 
problems. 
The Mississippi State Em- 


while others rolled their ciga- 
‘rettes from cans of Prince yal 


‘The New York Times 
Mississippi’s Negroes feel 
economic pinch in a Delta 
region roughly bounded by 
Yazooand Mississippi Rivers. 


ployment Security Commission: 
says that by spring the num- 
ber of tractor and farm me- 
chanic. jobs in 18 Delta 
counties will have declined by 
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25 per cent to 19,500 and the 
“hired work force” of cotton | 
choppers by about 50 per cent: 
to a total of 7,000. : 

Such reductions appear in-' 
evitable, according to. the 
commission’s labor analysts,’ 
|because of- continuing farm. 
mechanization and a new Fed- 
eral subsidy program that is 
-attacking cotton surpluses by 
offering farmers 10.5 cents a 
‘pound on average cotton yield 
for production cutbacks of up 
to one-third. . 

Thus, the long-range out- 
look is for more out-of-state 
migration in an area where 
the migration toll has already 
been severe, A recent study by 
Mississippi State University 
showed that 114,460 Negroes 
left the state in the 1950's 
from 11 Delta counties alone. 

Leroy Percy, a Greenville 
planter who is a brother of the 
novelist Walker Percy and a 
member of one of the Delta’s 
oldest plantation families, called 
this winter's problems “part of 
a long trend.” 

Mr. Percy has kept this win- 
ter’s upheaval to a minimum by 
abolishing only the five tractor 
driver jobs that were left open 
on his plantation by attrition. 
Thirty jobs are left. 

He said he believed that other 
planters were taking the same 
approach and were, like him, 
also gradually replacing farm 
cabins that. have no plumbing 
with new houses that have in- 
terior toilets and forced air 
heat. “ 

But in Sunflower. where there 
are nine empty stores and a 
population of 700. Mayor W. L. 
Patterson, a planter, said many 
landowners felt compelled to 
reduce their work force to pro- 
tect themselves from the pos- 
sibility of a Federal minimum 
wage for farm workers. 

“There is not as much worry 
about tractor drivers, since 
many of them get $7 a day,” 
he said, “but a $1.25-an-hour 
pay rate for cotton choppers 
would ruin you when you have 
been paying $3 for a 10-hour 
day. So a lot of people are 
switching to chemical weed 
controls as fast as they can.” 

Two blocks away, at Aunt 
Neff’s Cafe, two of the 16 Ne- 
groes stroked the backs of two 
cats that lay near the stove 


bert tobacco. , 


“Every year,” said. Willie) 


(Pendleton, 49, “it gets worse.” | 
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Government’s ‘No’ 
To Squatters 


Over the past two years a trend 
has been developing within the 
civil rights movement in the South 
toward greater concentration on 
poverty problems rather than con- 
ventional civil rights activity. The 
trend is most pronounced in the 
cotton country of Mississippi's 
delta area where poverty is 
acute. There, civil rights activi- 
ties have emboldened many im- 
poverished, illiterate Negroes who 
once were afraid to speak out. The 
awakened poor Negro is far more 
radical in conversation and in plan- 
ning than the middle-class sit- 
inner of the early 1960’s because 
his needs are greater and he has 
less to lose. 


Last week these pressures were 
dramatically in evidence in an in- 
- cident in Greenville, Miss., in the 
heart of the Delta. 


Since last summer Negroes in 
the area have been in increasingly 
dire straits as a result of Federal 
cutbacks in cotton acreage and in- 
creasing automation that have 
erased farm jobs. Some, who were 
evicted from plantations after 
waging an unsuccessful strike for 
higher wages last year, have taken 
up residence in tents and shanties 
at “Strike City” near Greenville. 


They had hoped to get through 
this winter with the help of sur- 
plus food under the antipoverty 
program, from the Federal Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


But the help never came. The 
state of Mississippi failed until last 
weekend to set up a discrimina- 
tion-free administrative board to 
qualify for an O.E.O. grant of 
$1.6-million for food distribution. 
And the Department of Agricul- 
ture has failed thus far to author- 
ize a planned massive food distri- 
bution in Mississippi. 

Sub-freezing temperatures over 
- the past few weeks have added to 
the miseries of the occupants of 
Strike City. Last week, with the 
cooperation of civil rights advisers 
from the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party and the National 
Gouncil of Churches’ Delta Minis- 
try, the Negroes decided to take 
direct action. 

On Monday, about 100 Negroes 
broke into the military barracks 
- at the deactivated and virtually 
abandoned Greenville Air Force 
Base, bringing with them mat- 
tresses, woodburning stoves and 
other implements. “It’s a whole 
lot warmer in here,” said one 
young Negro mother with three 
children, “a whole lot warmer.” 

The following day the Federal 
Government dispatched 140 air 
policemen under Maj. Gen. R. W. 
Puryear, commanding general of 
Kessler Air Force Base in Biloxi, 
to evict the squatters. “I assure 
you that if you leave peacefully I 
will see that your demands are 
presented in an official manner 
to whomever you designate—even 
the President of the United 
- States,” Genera] Puryear told the 
Negroes. They refused to leave. 


‘The general then sent in his 
air policemen, many of them Ne- 
groes themselves, to remove the 
squatters. There was a struggle 
and cries of, ‘‘These are your peo- 
pie, man!” “Don’t fight for the 
white folks!” But within a short 
time, the barracks were cleared. 
The Negroes, some of whom had 
to be carried out, were released 
outside the gates of the base. 


WHY WE ARE HERE AT THE GREENVILLE AIR FORCE BASE 


We are here because we are hungry and cold and we have no 
jobs or land. We don't want charity. We are willing to work 
for ourselves if given a chance. 


We are at the Greenville Air Force Base because it is 
federal property and there are hundreds of empty houses and 


buildings. 


We need thcse houses and land. We could be trained for 
jobs in the buildings. 


| WHAT ARE WE DEMANDING? 


1. We demand food. We are here because we are hungry. 
Our children can't be taught in school because they are hungry. 
They can't even get the food in school because they have to 
buy it and don't have the money. 


2. We demand jobs. We are here because we have no jobs. 
Many of us have been thrown off the plantations where we worked 
for nothing all our lives. We don't want charity. We demand 
our rights to jobs, so that we can do something with our lives 
and build us a future. 


3. We demand job training. We demand that people be 
trained for things that they want to do and they de paid while 
they are being trained. 


4. We demand income. We demand that poor peuple be given 
an income instead of handouts and food commodities. Until we 
get an income for our families, we want commodities which are 
fit to eat. The comodities we get now are old and full of 
bugs and weevils. We want fresh vegetables, fruits, and meat. 
We want to decide what foods we want to eat. 

The federal government tells us to go directly to the 
state and county for help, but when we get there they don't 
know what we're talking about. 


5. We demand land. We are here because we don't have 
land. There are thousands of acres here that the government 
owns. We say we are supposed to be part of that government. 
We want the clear and the unclear land and we'll clear the 
unclear land ourselves. 


6. We want “Operation Help" to be stopped. We don't want 
the Mississippi county boards of supervisors to have another 


chance to decide whether poor people should get food. We don't 
recognize these county boards because they don't represent us. 
We want the Office of Economic Opportunity and the U.S. Depart— 
ment of Agriculture to hire poor people to represent us. We, 
the poor people, want to distribute the food. 


7. We demand that Project Headstart schools be started now. 
We demand that the Uffice of Economic Opportunity give us the 
money they promised us last September so that our children can 
be taught in the Headstart schools. 


We are ready now to ask of President Johnson whose side 


are you on — the poor people's or the millionaires'? 


POOR PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE 
January 31, 1966 


(Issued from the Greenville Air Force Base) 


WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TODAY in support 
of the people of the Mississippi Delta asking that federal i.ind 
in Mississippi be made available to those who need it. 


FUNDS ARE DESPERATELY NEEDED to provide food and clothing 
for the poor, tents and land for the homeless. Make contri- 
butions payable to: 


MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
802 G Street, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 
| 20003 
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MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
802 G Street, S.E. 


: xy Washington, D.C. 
“ TO: ##Friends and Supporters of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
FROM: Mrs. Victoria J. Gray, Washington Office MFDIP 


RE: Situation in the Mississippi Delta February 10, 1966 


The plight of the Mississippi Delta sharecropper and farm worker was graphically 
illustrated last week by a move of 100 of these people onto the deactivated Air Force 
Base at Greenville, Mississippi. Many of the people who moved onto the base have been 
displaced by the mechanization of agriculture and cutbacks in cotton allotments. It 
is estimated that by the spring between 10,000 and 12,000 agricultural workers and share- 
croppers will be without jobs. Not only do those being displaced find no aid forthcoming 
from the state of Mississippi, but continue to find the state actively working against 
their interests. 4 


The federal government has proved to be as deaf to the plight of these evicted 
people as the state government of Mississippi. An OD grant, announced last November 23, 
for the purpose of distributing surplus food, has still not gone into effect. Other 
poverty programs in the state consistantly denied poor Negroes positions on their advis- 
ory boards and staffs. The single poverty program which reached the poor Negro -—- the 
much talked about Headstart — has been waiting to be re-funded since last September. 
Federal policies have done nothing but reinforce the inadequacies of the state welfare 
programs because of federal insistence on working through state structures rather than 
involving the poor. 


Seeing that the present programs of the state and federal government were not 
dealing with their needs, the evicted and poor undertook an action that illustrated 
their drastic situation. On Monday, January 24th, a call was sent out to the poor 
people of Mississippi from the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, the Delta Ministry, 
and the Mississippi Freedom Labor Union to come to a conference to discuss food, land, 
money, and jobs. By Thursday night, 500 people had arrived at the Mt. Beulah Conference 
Center. By late Sunday, approximately 1,000 people had come to discuss these problems. 
But there was little reason to discuss people's needs; the question was — how to get 
the basics of life. Understanding that they had no weapons except their physical 
presence, the dispossed of Mississippi decided to move onto federal land. 


On Monday, January 31st, a group of 50 people moved onto the deactivated Air 
Force Base at Greenville. That evening, they issued a list of their demands, which is 
enclosed. By Tuesday, the number at Greenville had doubled. When asked why he was at 


= a 


the Base, one man answered, "The man don't want me no mo'," and that he had been put out 
of his home. Then when asked where he lived, he answered simply, "here," indicating the 
Greenville barracks. Another woman who came to the Base with her children remarked th2s 
it was warmer in the abandoned building; than in the home from which she had come. 


After the evicted were removed from the Base by Air Police, they went to Tribbet. 
(Tent City) to join people who had been evicted from the plantations last spring during 
the Freedom Labor Union strike. The population at Tribbett grew from 40 to 200 in a few 
days. The people at Tribbett represent many more because many of the- adults had left 
their families behind with relatives. At present, men are building floors for two new 
tents and the women are starting a volunteer Headstert. There are many other people 
across the Delta of Mississippi who wish to join these at Tribbett. They see no future 
for themselves and their children in their present situation. They hope that by coming 


together with other people in the same condition, thsy can find some solutions. 


Tribbett can no longer hold or feed all of those displaced by the state of 
Mississippi. Land and food are still needed. Those who came together at the Poor 


People's Conference are discussing programs to mcet their needs but nome can be acccu- 


plished until the bare necessities of life are supplied. 


In Washington, Congressman Joseph Resnick has uncovered the fact that not only 
does the federal government refuse to face this "national disaster" by housing people 
on federal land, but now they intend to turn over the 13 million dollar Greenville Aix 
Force Base to the City of Greenville. Resnick, yesterday on the floor of the House, 
called upon the government to turn the land and berracks over to the poor people of 


Mississippi and, since the state of Mississippi has already demonstrated its unwill-— 


ingness to distribute government food surplus fairly, thé Deportment of Agriculture *: 
undertake the distribution program directly. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED NOW: 
1. Funds are needed for food and tents. (Make checks out to MFDP) 


2. Funds are needed to purchase land since the government has to date refused 
to make federal lands available. 


3. Telegrams and letters should be sent to the President, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Sargent Shirver, Speaker McCormack, Senator Mansfield, and 
your own congressman, calling upon the federal goverrment to make all 
federal lands in Mississippi available to the poor and to administer 
directly an emergency food program to meet the present crisis. 


STATEMENT ISSUED FROM THE GREENVILLE AIR FORCE BASE 


WHY WE ARE HERE AT Til GREENVILLE AIR FORCE BASE 


We are here because we are hungry and cold and have no jobs or land. We don't want 
charity. We are willing to work for ourselves if given a chance. 

We are at the Greenville Air Force Base because it is federal property and there 
are hundreds of empty houses and buildings. We need those houses and the land. We could 


be trained for jovs in the buildings. 
WHAT ARE WE DEMANDING? 


1. WE DEMAND FOOD. We are here because we are hungry. Our children can't be 
taught in school because they are hungry. They can't even get the food in school because 


they have to buy it and don't have the money. 

2. \E DEMAND JOBS. We are here because we have no jobs. Many of us have been 
thrown off the plantations where we worked for nothing all our lives. We don't want 
charity. We demand our rights to jobs, so that we can do something with our lives and 
build us a future. 

3. WE DEMAND JOB TRAINING. We demand that people be trained for things that they 
want to do and that they be paid while they are being trained. a 

4. WE DEMAND INCOME. We demand that poor people be given an income instead of 


handouts and food commodities. Until we get an income for our families, we want commod:-- 


ties that are fit to eat. We want fresh vegetables, fruits, and meat. The federal gov-— 
ernment tells us to go directly to the state and county for help, but when we go there, 


they don't know what we're talking about. 
5. WE DEMAND LAND. We are here because we don't have land. There are thousands 


of acres here that the government owns. We say we are supposed to be part of that goveri- 
ment. We want the clear and the unclear land, and we'll clear the unclear land ourselves. 

6. WE WANT "OPERATION HELP" TO BE STOPPED. We don't want the Mississippi county 
boards of supervisors to have another chance to decide whether the poor people should get 
food. We don't recognize these county boards because they don't represent us. We want 
the Office of Economic Opportunity end the U.S. Department of Agriculture to hire poor 
people we say represent us. We, the poor people, want to distribute the food. 

7. WE DEMAND THAT PROJECT HEADSTART SCHOOLS BE STARTED NOW. We demand that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity give us the money they promised us last September so that 
our children can be taught in the Headstart schools. | 

We are ready now to ask of President Johnson whose side are you on — the poor 


people's or the millionaires'? io 
POOR PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE 


Greenville, Mississippi 
January 31, 1966 


MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Washington Office: 


507% NORTH FARISH STREET 802 G STREET, S.E. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI - 39202 WASHINGTON, D.C. 20003 
Telephone: (601) 352-9128 Telephone: (202) 546-4450 
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April 12, 1966 


Memo to; Herb Callender 


From: Victoria J. Gray, Director 
Washington Office, MFDP 


On March llth the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeal rendered a historic decision 
in voiding last years municipal elections in the twwn of Sunflower on:sthe 
basis of disenfranchisement of Negroes and ordering the holding of new 
elections. Last Friday this decision, arrived at by a three judge panel, 
was upheld by all seven members of the Court when they refused to rehear | 
the case. As specified by the order of the court, legal steps are now being 
taken to extend this decision to the entire county of Sunflower. 


Effectuating this decision has far reaching significance for the civil 
rights movement in both Mississippi and throughout the country. Through 
the efforts of all of our organizations we have achieved a voting rights 
bill. The Sunflower decision has given it teeth. A successful election 
campaign, where Negroes of the Mississippi Delta will have their first 
Opportunity to participate in free and open elections conducted under Court 
order can give that bill meaning. 7 


Sunflower, which is in the heart of the Mississippi Delta, and that home of 
the James 0. Eastland Plantation and Parchman State Penitentiary offers the 
arena for breaking the racist political power in the State. The people of 
Sunflower have already begun their campaign with a registration drive, 
voter registration workshops and the establishing of procedures for 
selection of candidates. 


We would like to discuss this program with other members cf the civil: rights 
movement to develop a program of support for the pecple of Sunflower. We 


hope you will join with us in s effort and take part in a planning 
meeting being held on Frida ril 22nd, 4 P.M. at the Washington Office 
of the MFDP, 802 G Street S. We would appreciate hearing from you by 
enclosed postcard. - / | 
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NEW YORK COMMITTEE 


for the 
MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
Suite 803 100 Fifth Avenue 


New York, New York 10011 


April 26, 1966 


Mr. Herbert Callender 


c/o CORE 
x Park Row 
ew York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Callender: 


In a landmark decision the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals on March llth set aside municipal elections 
held in Sunflower County, Mississippi, and ordered new 
elections. The decision was grounded on the systematic 
exclusion of Negroes from the voting process. Thus, it 
is certain that special elections will be held in a coune 
ty where Negroes constitute the voting majority (after 
registration) and where Senator Eastland is the dominant 


landowner. 


The New York Committee for the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic aly invites you to a meeting to be 
held at 8:15 P.M., May 4, 1966, at 11 East 5lst Street, 
to plan how we in New York may support the MFDP in the 
political exploitation of this significant breakthrough. 
I am sure that you will appreciate both the promise and 
the difficulty of the task. For further information call 


me at PL-3-1960. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rebert Y, Jevns 
Robert Z. wis 


Chairman 


ih | APR 2 9 1986 
\ MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


| Washington Office: 


507% NORTH FARISH STREET 802 G STREET, S.E. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI - 39202 WASHINGTON, D. C. 20003 
Telephone: (601) 352-9128 Telephone: (202) 546-4450 


April 28, 1966 


MEMO ®0: Herbert Callender 


FROM: Victoria J. Gray, Director 
Washington Office, MFDP 


I am very sorry that you were not able to attend the planning meeting of 
April 22, called to discuss strategy for national support for the people of 
Sunflower in their municipal election campaign. The meeting was quite a 
successful one in terms of developing a supportive program for the campaign 
in Sunflower County. 


It was agreed that the vechile for pulling together national support for 

the Sunflower election campaign was the formation of a National Committee 
for Free Elections in Sunflower County. The thrust of this group would be 
three pronged: One, the organization of national rressure for the assignment 
of mobile federal registrars to the county of Sunflower. Two, the raising 

of funds for use in the Sunflower Campaign. And three, to provide technical 
assistance for the people of Sunflower in terms of a resident lawyer and 
doctor; special assistance on workshops for the training of candidates for 
taking municipal office; assistance in developing campaign literature for 

the people of Sunflower etc. 


There will be a second meeting of members of the civil rights movement to 
develop the particular direction of the strategy of the National Committee 
and secondly to put together names of persons to serve on this Committee. 
I hope that you will join with us in this effort and attend the second 
planning meeting to be held on Wednesday, May 4, 4:30 P. M. at the 
‘Washington Office of the MFDP, 802 G. Street SE. 


ir, George Raymond 

Collier for Congress Committee 
832 Lutz Avenue 
Canton, Mississippi 
ait 


m(. Herb crlilend e 


National Conference for New -olitics 
663 5th Avenue, Room 626 
New York, New York 


Deer Friends, 


In the past the liississippi Freedom Democratic varty 
have been involved in attempting to attend the Mississippi 
Regular Democratic vrecinct meeting, “unning Freedom Election 
or Freedom Vote, challenging the seating of iississippi 
congressmen. The main purpose of all of this was to point out 
that the Negro would vote if he had the opportunity and would 
not be subject to economic pressure and physical violence. 


This year, 1966, at least 125,000 Negroes are registered 
Mississippi, at least 100,000 more than were registered 
ae to the Freedom Vote and all of MFD? program. 


The white power structure have ssid the Negro will not 
vote even if he had the opportunity. ie feel all 125,000 
Negro will vote in the June 7 primary. But this will anly 
happen if there is a big last minute get out the yote scopes a 
which will relate politics to the everyday Os : 


a el hE 


—* 


It mist also be pointed out that this is the first 

time in more than 100 years that a Negro name have been on 
2 bellot in every caunty, which also mean the first time the 
mass of black people may identify themselves with politics. 


Feeling is high among liississippi Negroes agairst the 
wer in Viet Nam, but they have had no opportunity to vote 
ageinst the war. In every speech, Rev. Collier voices his 
disapproval of the war,regminding the people of the Negroes 
dying every day w.o have had no voice in determining U. 5. 
policy in Viet Nam. He says that Mississippi's treatment 
of Negroes is no isolated case: that it is a mirror of U. 5S. 
policy all over theworld and especially in Viet Nam where 
a war is being waged to prevent free elections. 


When Julian Bond was thrown out of the Georgia House 
of Reoresentetives for his statement egainst the war, a 


(2) 


new election was held. iir. Bond ren again and this time he 
received 100% of the vote, disproving those who said his 
constituients would not support his stand on the war, 


Mississippi Negroes have not had such e dramatic chance to 
voice their feclings, but when two busses went to washington, 
D. C. last November for an Anti-Viet Nam demonstration, the 
state FDP office was beseiged with calls after the busses 
were filled from people asking to go. | 


In his speeches, Rey. Collier says, "I will represent 
the people on the battlefields of Mississippi but not on 
the battlefields of Viet Nan. 


Enclosed are (1) a new list of fourth district counties, 
(2) a hand-out of Rev. Collier's platform and biography, (3) 
rices for TV time,and (4) the proposed radio schedule. 
lite heve not scheduled any TV time because we do not have 


even the money to buy the radio time.) 
Thank you for your supsort and continued interest. 


Peace and Freedom, 


George Reymond, 

Campaign Manager for 

Reve Clint Collier for 

Ath District Representative, liississippi 


GR/ikcp 


TELEVISION 


HATTIESBURG—=—will do cutting of shows 
35.00 for + hour session to cut a one minute spot 


20.00 for each = hour extra used in cutting. 
7.50 to purohase each copy. 


50.00 for # hour session to cut 5 minute show 
15.00 for each extra = hour 
35.00 to purchase a copy. 


WJ TV**Jackson 
would not quote latest préces, but will send a rate card. 


No prime time available. 

Before 6 2M and after 10 Pili will cost slightly more thah 
50.00 for 1 minute. The same time schedule for a 5 min. 
spot will be around 70.00. 


WLBT oJ ackson 
Only dqytime and after 11PM available. 
1 min. sost 22.00 each 
20 seconds cost 18.00 each 
10 cec. Bost 12.00 each 


(TOK——hieri dian 
Will send out rate cards and policy statements 
some prime time available. 
cost: 10 sec. 22.00 
1 min. 44.00 
5 min. 50.00 
10 min. 69.00 
15 min. 90.00 
30 min.135.00 


NEW FOURTH DISTRICL CoUNTiIzs 


Madison 
Leake 
Neshobs 
Newton 
Kemper 
Vinston 
Yazoo 
Holmes 
Scott 
Smith 
Simpson 
Clarke 
Jasper 
Humphreys 
Sherkey 
issaquena 
Noxubee 
Lauderdele 
Renkin 


Sum total registered voters: (approximately) 
30,000 Negro 
125,000 white 
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KAY 8 to 14 
WRI twie’ daily at $4.00 exch — 56 
WQIC twiee daily at ¢2,00 each — _2 
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o¥ ¥Y #15 te & 
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;coR MAY 22 toe 2 
Yorug and “-1IC (same ac abdve) £4.00 
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Y twice daily t 3.60 ech wm 50540 
xm Le 50 “new | 
WAG . ss * 3200 “ me 42,600 
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Es twice doily a¢@ 3.660 gach — 
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‘4g # +a oh 3. DO ay onus > Se Oo 
VHOC ee @ “ 2.50 * a ; 
wOIc 5 times daily st 2.00 eage— 30,00 
VEIT § tines daily at 4.00 @6.—~_60,.00 


JUNS 5, 
“¥ 
a 


rhe POUCAL# tk Se SO ome = 764.00 


. R rs " # 4, on i te BOO , 
; ) eee » * Ci ) K > ; 


Matches with political Slogan——— 15,000 


Leaflet, such as enclosed one=- 10,000 
-osters -~ 5, 000 


Cards | we §=25,000 


42.00 
108.00 


MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Washington Office: 


50744 NORTH FARISH STREET 802 G STREET, S.E. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI - 39202 WASHINGTON, D. C. 20003 
Telephone: (i 352-9128 Telephone: (202) 546-4450 
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June 7, 1966 


cal 


MEMO TO: Herbert Callender 


FROM: Victoria J. Gray, 
RE: National Committee for Free Elections in Sunflower County 


On May 31, the state of Mississippi requested a stay on the Sunflower 
decision from the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. This has been requested 
to give the state time to file appeal papers to the Supreme Court. As 

of this date, the stay has not been acted upon. 


Due to this occurance, it is important that a meeting be held with the 
individuals who have been involved in the strategy of the Sunflower 
support effort to discuss the next steps in the development of a 
national campaign to support the Sunflower Elections. 


I hope that you will be able to join us at this strategy meeting to 
be held on Monday, June 13 at 6:00 in Room 905 of the ACLU Office 
in New York City. That adress is 356 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.. Y.. 


Washington Office 
MISSISSIPPI FREEDCM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
802 "G" Street, S. E. 
Washington, D. C., 20003 
Tel: (202) 546 4450 


TO +: All Supporters 


FROM: Sanford R. Leigh 
Public Information Service 
Washington Office, MFDP 
SUBJ : Letter to Observers of Primary Elections in Mississippi. 


The following is the text of a letter that was sent to those Congressmen and sup- 
porters who vent down to Mississippi to observe the voting on 7 June. That Mrs. Gray's 
letter reflects the thinking of the Executive Committee and the general membership of the 

MFDP, I think, needs no emphasis. However, we would like to receive your comments and 


suggestions at your earliest convenience. 
"2h June 1966 


Dear Congressman: 


The interest in the Democratic Primary that had taken place on 7 June in Mississ- 
ippi, as manifested by your presence and that of your colleagues, has not gone unnoticed 
or unappreciated by the MFDP. For your information and guidance, a preliminary summary 
of violations of lawful voting procedures across the State is enclosed. The incidents 
included are taken from field reports which are still being forwarded to this office. In 
most cases, the U.S. Civil Rights Commission and the Justice Department have been notified. 
Again, in most cases, the complainants, as usual, are still awaiting response. I have 


been directed to make the following observations: 


Re; The Justice Department assigned Federal Election Observers to only 14 of 24 coun- 
ties where Federal Examiners have been assigned. These observers were passive. A good 
case in point is Winston County where the polling places were changed several times dur- 
ing the day. A Federal Election Observer was reported to have been present during at 
least one of these changes. This leads us to question how well informed these observers 
were vis-a-vis voting procedures in Mississippi, and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


2. The barring of MFDP poll watchers as reported clearly intimidated those Negroes 
who would have voted but who feared that their persons physically and that their rights 
legally were not being protected. Steps ought to be taken by the Justice Department to 


rectify this situation. If elections are run by racist machinery, the expected results 


can o be negative. 


3. As it stands right now, only 27% of the Negro voting age population are registered 
to vote (a rise of only 15% since passage of the Voting Rights Act) as compared to 70% 
whites in Mississippi. The Justice Department can play and has played a positive role in 
correcting these faults. A good example, if you will recall, is Noxubee County in the 
4th Congressional District. In December 1965 only one Negro was listed as registered. 

On 12 April 1966 the Justice Department sent in a Federal Examiner. By 23 April he had 
registered 1,003 Negroes. According to an independent report, in counties where Federal 
Examiners are working, an increase of 43% of registered Negroes is noted. This is in op- 


Lcigh Meworandum | ae 
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aa 
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position to an increase of approximately 15% where there are no Federal Examiners. One 
can hardly talk about voting procedures and the right to vote where there are no regis- 


tered voters. 


h, During the primary (although noting the largest turnout in Mississipi's history 
of Negroes at the polls), the number of those Negroes registered to vote who actually 
voted was considerably less than those who are registered to vote but who did not vote. 
The shooting of James Meredith, the distributed Klan leaflets, the speedily circulated 
rumours (true and speculative) about intimidation at the polls, all contributed to the 
absence of nearly half of the Negro registered voters across the State. This confirmed 
our findings that fear of intimidation and reprisal still prevails. 


5 The psychological barriers to registration and voting are almost as prohibitive 
as the physical barriers. While it is one thing to persuade Negroes to go to the Court-. 
house to register to vote, it is still another thing to get them to exercise that right 
to vote. I think the events of the past few days in the state---in particuler, those of 
the march to Jackson---point up the dire necessity for wielded political power for Negro 
Mississippians, if, in fact, the glaring injustices are ever to be eliminated. It is 
equally clear, I think, that the Federal Government has no intention of antagonising 
Governor Johnson and other Mississippi politicians by acting decisively on behalf of 
Negro Mississippians. The only recourse, therefore, is applied political pressure from 
supporters. The MFDP sees as indispensible the need for political power in Mississippi 
to be in the hands of the people there and not in the hands of the power bloc. 


6. In this connexion, we are unshaken 4n our belief that aggressive Federal presence 
is mandatory in all 82 Counties of Mississippi. This means FED EXAMINERS for 
the purpose of registering Negroes; AND Federal Election Observers for the November elec- 
tions. The abuses suffered by Negroes at the polls must cease if there is to be anything 
remotely approaching free elections. These Federal Election Observers should do more than 
mere "observing": they should be well-briefed on Mississippi election procedures. They 
should at least point out to election officials all irregularities as violations of the 
law. Perhaps Justice Department workers can hold workshops for election managers---since 
no one seemed to know what he was doing~--to show them what and how things should be done 
at the polls. The Justice Department prevailed upon South Carolina's Secretary of State 
to do this and it was accomplished with some measure of success. We are under no illu- 
sions, however, that Mississippi Secretary of State Heber Ladner will be cooperative, if 
his past actions and most recent remarks are any guide to his disposition. 


I have raised these questions with the Justice Department last week. The response 

I received was hardly encouraging. It is our opinion that perhaps the Justice Department 
should be inclined to take decisive action if our position were reinforced by comment and 
recommendation from an impartial observer such as yourself. The fact that you were in 
the State during the Primary and have witnessed the atmosphere in which it was conducted 
---together with such reports, if any, made by Justice Department workers in the State, 
and our own field reports and complaints to the Department----I think that these facts 
would bolster the case for aggressive presence of the Federal Govermment in Mississippi. 


Through our new public relations man here in Washington, Mr. Sanford R. Leigh, I 
hope to be able to keep you closely informed with regard to the pressing situation in 
Mississippi. Again, I would like to thank you for your concern for the people of 
Mississippi, Mr. Congressman, and I count, perhaps selfishly, on your continued good 
will and enthusiastic support. 


Very Sincerely yours, 


| (Signed) Mrs. Victoria J. Gray, 
SRL:mio Director, Washington Office, MFDP 


yy 


ATTALA COUNTY (Kosciusko) 


BOLIVAR COUNTY (Rosedale) 


CARROLL COUNTY 


CLAY COUNTY 


LEFLORE OCUNTY 


SUNFLOWER COUNTY 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


MARSHALL COUNTY 


PANOLA COUNTY 


HINDS COUNTY 


© 
9 IRREGULARITIES IN THE MISSISSIPPI JUNE 7 PRIMARIES 


Pirst Congressional District 


Election official here showed Negro woman, who didn't know about 
voting procedures, how to mark her ballot contrary to her wishes. 
(She inadvertently voted for Abernathy and Eastland. ) 


Reports that a oximately half the Negro vote was disqualified 
for "technical" reasons: "marking ballot above the line”, "out- 


side parentheses", "too large a mark", etc. 
Several registered voters were turned away from the polls and 


told that their names were not on voting lists. 


Two persons turned away from one polling place because their 
names did not appear on voting list of election clerk. No in- 
structions were given these voters re: what they could do to 


discover proper voting place. 
Previous day, 2,000 Klan leaflets were distributed in county. | 


Some of the ballots here did not have printed on them the names 
of legal candidates backed by MFDP. 


At closing time in two polls, there were approximately 310 
persons still waiting to vote, most of them Negro. All whites 
were taken from line and permitted to vote. Negroes were told 
polls were closed and were sent home. Tradition in Mississippi 
elections is any voter in line at time of closing is allowed 


to vote. 


Plantation owners told workers that day of primaries was Friday 
and would not permit workers to leave to vote. 


Ruleville and Sunflower City: poll watchers not allowed in poli- 
ing places. MFDP poll watcher thrown out by police in one pre- 
cinct at Ruleville. Sunflower City, some registered Negroes 

not allowed to cast their ballots. In one voting place, ballot- 
ers were ordered not to vote for Whitley (MFDP endorsed candidate) 
but for Eastland. More than one person permitted in voting 
booth. MFDP pollwatchers not allowed to assist in counting of 


ballots in Morehead. 


Glen Allan: Negro woman who had registered in January not allow- 
ed to vote at one precinct. 


SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


At one polling place, election official told poll watchers not 
to stand within 30 feet of voting place. 


All voting places in county were in white areas, even in heavily 
Negro populated communities. 


THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
No poll watchers were allowed in voting places in "Liberty”. 


Registered voters without proof of registration were not permit- 
ted to vote. MFDP poll watcher was ordered out of polling place 


Irregularities (con't) ~~ 2 


when she complained about an election poster on the inside wall 
of election place. in Clinton, poll watchers were not permit- 


ted to observe the balloting. 


PIKE COUNTY Unidentified white man telling Negroes for whom to vote at one 
polling place. : 


FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


CLARKE COUNTY MFDP poll watchers ejected from polls in Shubuta. 


ISSAQUENA COUNTY No MFDP poll watchers allowed inside courthouse polling place 
in a.m. but were permitted inside in p.m. large numbers of 
whites sat in cars outside courthouse, presence intimidating 
to Negroes. Some ballots disqualified because "X” not within 


brackets. 


MADISON COUNTY Some registered voters not allowed to vote. In some county 
polling places, MFDP poll watchers were told to leave when 


counting of ballots took place. 
NESHOBA COUNTY Poll watcher verbally intimidated by Deputy Sheriff Price. 


WINSTON COUNTY Polling places were changed almost hourly; result: many pro- 
spective voters did not vote. According to Winston field re- 
ports, a Justice Department observer present at switching in 
at least one polling place. 


FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


FORREST COUNTY Poll watchers experienced difficulties in three of polling 
places. Poll watchers gained entrance to two polling places 
later in the day. In the third, election manager Phelps, men- 
ber of Forrest County Democratic Committee told MFDP poll wat- 
chers he would have them arrested if they came closer than 
50 feet to the polls. At Dixie Pines polls, MFDP poll watchers 
were ordered to other side of the room as the polls closed. 


+. 2 ©. 2 2 oe @ 8 © 
N.B. we me is a Ce Sg oe 
lL. Except where specifically noted, all poll watchers referred to are authorised by 
MFDP Candidates. They are, of course, Negro. 


2. The MFDP Executive Comag pare notes that of 24 counties where federal registrars have 
been assigned, only of these counties had election observers. 


3- Further information may be obtained from the Washington office of the MFDP: 
802 “G" Street, S. E. 
Washington, D. C., 20003 
Tel. (202) 546 4h50 
Att'n: Mr. Leigh 
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Abernethy, Whitten, Williams, and Colmer all voted the same way on these issues., | 


xe*They voted against the elementary and Secandatly meucat ion 2 This is designed to _ 
help the education of poor people. . : pe ee ea ee 


“tThey voted against Medicare. 


***They voted against the repeal of Sbetion UB from ia Taft Hartley Act, If the 
Section had been repealed it would have been easier for Labor Union to organize in 


Mississippi.s 
*X*They voted against the rent weet | bill. This bill is to help poor people with their 
rents, : — \ | 
| | THIS SHOWS YOU WHAT YOUR WHITE. CONGRESSMAN HAS DONE FOR YOU AND ME . 
_WHAT YOU DO WHEN YOU VOTE __ON JUNE 7 _ 


: When you go to the pobling pla, the man will hand you a piece of paper. This 
is the ballot. 


If you can't write sisi be or read good, tell the man and he is supposed to help . 
All you have to do is to make a mark by the candidate you want to see win, — has to 
be a mark like this X, end it has to come. right in the line,..like this(, ) 


When you have dome this put your ballot in the boxe If the man says give it to 
him, do that. This is what the Mississippi law says is supposed to happen, but people 's 
(White and Black) have sos rsa as in the past. 


-. You have 5minutes to mark your ballot. If the man gets to cussing or anything 
let your pollwatcher know about it, or your nearest FDP office » or you could call. 
(collect) the L.C.D.C., Jackson 94,8191, or the Lawyers Committee, Jackson 948~5400. 
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Leureibte Guyot, 26, from Pass chratean on the Gulf ‘echet. Mb. 
Guyot, who is state chairman of the MPFDP studied at Tougaloo 
College, thajoring in physics and “chemistry. In 1962 became field — 
secretary for BNCC, and in 1964 ees the first Preedom Dag in 
Mississippi, at Hattiesburg, 963 served two. month in Parshman 
for his involvenent in Pree om fides. H 6 _ elected chairman of. 
the lef gust, 1964. In October, 1965, he appeared before 
Democratic National Committee to ask recogni tion for the MFDP as the 


legal Democratic Party of Mississi He is runn for the seat 
heid a William Cotner, ” —e si — 


POLLING AND POLL. #* WATCHING 


\ ot —_— — all — 
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There will oroballty be a polling station in the precinaet in 
which you live . The County sxoutive Chairman of the Democratic --<-<-<« 
party can tell you where, 

The Preedom Democratic Party would like to see thad we have 
at each polling place . In view of what happen in Alabama : 


‘ (I) In Alabema Black ao jos hed to wait in a a long time before 
they voted, Some ask pat P because of thier work, had to leave before 
they got a chance to vote. | 


(2) %ome white peoples made things | worse by baking a long time wai se 
vote, 

Peoples voted and then fovad out that thier votes weren't any 
aeee because they hadn't Pus SRIF vate on the line. 


(3) The peoples put it like ths he or TH « The white officials 
said 1% sould have beon like thie (ab). 


(_lu) These officials were trying to disquality the Black peoples, The | 
same thing wild happen in Miseissippi. 


(5) We have “got to let ica Peeples Known w hat 


+ Gndiad oh: tele puneey. 
and what to OxPe cts rf aa : 


(6) One way to soe hew things go on ab rn polling place , is for us 
to have para 9a Bi! 

can be A pollu=watheor. provid ne that they have been -- 
authosibed 6 by the Candidate that 19 roning in the Election. We have - 
sent out forms for that purpose. aeoR @f the cageaare we are — 


=F 


Rev.{ Clifton Wattles, Ret Gollege, noiky Springs(running for US -- 


Senate) 
My, Dock Drummond PeQ, | 587 , Kosciusko ( Ist Diebrict US H ouse) 
Mr, Rathus Hayes Rb. Box 259, Tehula ( 2nd dictrict US H ouse) 
Rev. Bd.King: > 507% ‘N. Farish Jackson ( 3rd dictrict US House) 
Reve Olint Co iicr » 6.7, Philadelphia (uth dictrict , US Houge) 


Mr. Lawrence et , 0/0 art E. 6th Street Hattieburgs (Sth Plctrict. 
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There seem to be a great ceal of confusion end ncer 
over the resuits of the first clection suit in Oxford , May 15, I966 ( the 


section 3129 suit), 


the basis of the “Seawsuit was to interpert this section in our 
favor or dseclesr it uncenstituttonas oe it were interrertsd” aga lass: Ud 


ater Bit sl te ion setii: fortau.ou 
Woilis , She 4. madera Attorney ore 4G tol of..tne..5% 
et ieathkate 0-4 é ‘Following 


Y 
te 

point of view Mr. Wilie« 
ate toc: 


of Mississ sippi & d 


* We do not contend , if the Court siease’,: that. 
section 3b29.. dears, shen . the Calidates } Torr running: i tne 
Genere Buayy | | 
the Cou: } he advised ue that since there was no Longer --o0< 
any controversy pver the.7sch. thkt the stctute said what we wanted Lt ts 
cy 


ey 


auy the case must be. termi: noted and 30 we moved to discontinue the sct1op 
The net resuit is what wel Some for ™.; we e:ame home with esethnt is 


. es “7. ran in..*vhe trlmary. e& Ta them mey run in the 
Genoread = ioetion. | 
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Kev - Cit ftom ri. Woltlet , mere »e « 7 ~Reap li ‘ ota Le Prefessor ‘ at the ae 
Buet College. nHoLay Spring: <a iumGtwz for the Senate seat now 
hela by James Bastiand. (Se 4 saey StUtked At Rust cant. kale 9» 20d 
et the Gemmond Theoisaldsi Seminary aa (fta2 (1 > O £5 
Married -, with one child . he sexved 2 Korea gurtne 1991 with tne 
fth infantry Divisim. | H e¢ haa Deen setive iM civid rights since 
LOSE. «In dupust, 19045 he wont to A Lantic St ty as one of the MFDP 
dghecares to the Nehiontl Demesrstiec Sart Conenbion in Atlantic 
Csuy ; i | 2 Ses pf 7 
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waa Ww Y at v¢é | w. ang 4 
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COMMISSION ON RELIGION ANDO RACE 


ncil of the Churches Of CHRIST in tne usa 


475 an 


S106 ORIVE, NEW YORK, N. y. 10027 telephone: 870-2439 
\ Bishop ReuBen h. mueller, pREsIOENnt r.h. edwin espy, General secretary 
~ March 15, 1966 


Dear Friend: 


The Commission on Religion and Race hopes very much that you have been 
very lonely without requests for action from us and will therefore 
mobilize all of your resources in support of Minimum Wage Legislation! 


You will recall that the House Education and Labor Committee approved a 
strong minimum wage bill last year. The opposition prevented that bill 
from reaching the floor of the House. 


Historically, churchmen have been eager to see agricultural workers of 
our nation covered by minimum wage legislation. 1,300,000 farm workers 
were included in the committee's bill. In the current plans for com- 
promise it is proposed that coverage be extended to only 514,000 workers - 
even this compromise is now in danger, 


The bill may come to the House floor by March 28, or perhaps not until April 
but there is a necessity for immediate action to prevent crippling 
amendments even before it reaches the House floor. 


We have learned that most of the calls and mail come from those who 
oppose the legislation, primarily from people who profit by paying wages 
which confine many workers to the world of unnecessary poverty. 


Supporters of minimum wage legislation are urged to write, telephone or 
visit their congressman urging that the passage of minimum wage legislation 
is a matter of justice for all workers. Be sure to indicate that you 
oppose all crippling amendments. Rally your church and your friends in the 
community to take similar action. Please do it immediately. 


Cordially yours, 
(Dr.) Anna Arnold Hedgeman 
Coordinator of Special Events 


P.S.e The attached fact sheet includes the resolution of the General 
Board of the National Council of Churches, February 1959. 


dR. eugene carson Blake, chairman 
Bishop B. julian smith « Bishop Richard c. Raines— vice chairmen 


a unit of the division of christian Life and mission 


. | 


ee | MINIMUM WAGE FACT SHEET 


The Problem: In our affluent society there can be no moral justification for millions 
of wase earners being forced to work for wages that consign them to a world of "the 
working poor." Yet in 1963, of the approximately 7.2 million families living in 
poverty, some two million were headed by a full time, year around wage earner; an 
additional 500,000 poor families had a breadwinner who worked more than three~fourths 
of the year at a full-time job (altogether nearly 35% of families in poverty). 


Workers Still Not Covered by Federal Law 


Of a total 47,3 million non-supervisory workers, there are currently about 17.7 mil- 
lion not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). The largest groups presently 
uncovered are: : | 
.5 million workers in retail trades 
75 million restaurant workers 
+ million hospital workers 
-5 million domestics | 
~- 1,85 million agricultural workers 
-- 550,000 hotel and motel employees 
-- 505,000 laundry workers — | 
-- 581,000 construction workers 


The uncovered categories are some of the lowést wage industries, contain the highest © 
proportions. of working poor and contain the highest proportions of non-white workers. 


Domestics and agricultural workers are among the most exploited; seldom are they 
protected by state minimum wage Laws. | 


Wage Rates - Present and Proposed 


Besides its limited coverage, the current FLSA fails to provide a minimum wage. suf- 

ficient to guarantee a decent standard of living even to covered workers. Based on a 
40-hour work week, the present $1.25 minimum yields an annual income of only $2,600, 
a figure substantially below current poverty guidelines. 


At the conclusion of the First Session of the 89th Congress, the House Education and 
Labor Committee had approved a bill (H.R. 10518) that would have raised the minimum 
wage, by stages, to $1.75 by 1968 for workers already covered and would have extended 
coverage to 7.9 million additional workers including certain categories of farm workers. 


Current Legislative Situation 


The present legislative situation is in flux, There are pressures for a smaller 
increase in the minimum and cut backs in the extension of coverage. 


Supporters of the minimum wage principle and its extension, as a matter of justice, to 
all workers urge enactment ofthe original. proposals without crippling. amendments. 


"The principle of minimum wage legislation, Federal and State, should be 
supported as a practical and proven means of assuring at least the minimum 
standard of living necessary for the maintenance of health and decency for 


family living today, and should be extended to all workers.” 
-~ General Board, National Council of Churches 


(Resolution adopted February 1959) 
"What.becomes of the worth of the individual, the dignity of work and of 


economic justice, if the reward of full-time employment is poverty?" 
-- 1965 Labor Sunday Message. | 
(over) 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF FARM WORKERS *} ==»: > 


Farm workers desperately need a minimum wage, In 1963, the Department of Agriculture's 
survey showed that while the average wage for farm workers is $1.17 an hour, almost 
half of all agricultural workers earned less than 75 cents an hour, Due to their. 
limited periods of employment farm workers’ average annual wage income last year was 
$1,312, which included earnings from nonfarm as well as farm work. 


Higher labor costs will not put an unfair burden on the smaller farmer. Proposed 
legislation covers only workers on farms that employ more than 300 man-days of labor 

in any one quarter. Such farms are only about 2% of the total number of farms in the 
United States, They are, in effect, the corporate giants of American agriculture. 

These enterprises are as financially capable of paying higher wages as any industrial 
firm, The family farmer will benefit by no longer having to compete with cheap farm —- 
labor. | 


Higher farm wages will not cause significantly higher retail food prices. The cost of 
field labor is a very small part of the retail price of most farm products. Even 
the wages of all field laborers were doubled, the cost of fruits and vegetables would 


rise no more than a penny or two per item. 


A minimum wage for fathers would help to break the vicious child labor cycle. Presently 
one of the more disgraceful aspects of the exploitation of farm workers is the employ- 
ment of children, A survey in Oregon showed that. the wife and children of a migrant 
worker earn about 60% of the total family income, This leads to a vicious cycle: 
child labor is cheap and, therefore, keeps the average farm wage level down. Provid- 
ing a decent wage to the father will help break this cycle. 


Farm workers are at long last included in proposed legislation. Special effort by 
Supporters of the proposal will be necessary to keep them there. 


For the first time in history, a House Minimum Wage Bill (H.R. 10518) which includes 
farm workers was. reported favorably by the Committee on Education and Labor in the 
first session of the present Congress, The bill did not come to vote before adjourn= 
ment last year and is now being redrafted by the Committee. 


The bill, as previously reported, provided for the farm workers covered an hourly 
minimum of $1.15 beginning July 1966, rising to $1.25 in July 1968. Both of these 
rates are still below the poverty level, even if the worker were employed full-time 
the year round, which applies to very few farm workers. However, just to get farm 
workers included at all would mean definite progress in behalf of these perennially 
neglected mémbers of the labor force. : 


It is anticipated that concerted efforts will be made either to remove farm workers 
entirely (as in the past) or to cut the number to be covered, Those who favor the 
extension of even this minimum protection to the nation's lowest wage group need to 
make their support for the original proposals (without crippling amencment) xnown fo 
their Congressmen in both House and Senate. House action is expected by the middle 
of March and in the Senate soon thereafter. : 


"A violation of the Christian concept of justice exists in the fact that 

wage workers in agriculture are denied most of the legal and eccnomic 

protections long accorded to wace workers in industry. We believe that 

the principles of... minimum wage laws... should be extended to wage © 

workers in agriculture." -- General Board, National Council of 

Churches (June 19538) 

Copies of the FACT SHEET available from Commission on the Church and Economic Life, 
National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027. 
1 to 9 copies free, 10 or more 2¢ each. $1.50 per 100. 


*) Facts from a bulletin by the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor. 


HE COST IS HIGH Ls emia Ly woes 


Few of us realize the enormous cost of the civil 
and human rights struggle in America. 

who can compute the value of the life of Vincent 
Dahmon, age 65, of Natchez, Mississippi? His head was 
blown of by the Ku Klux Klan around the time of the Meridith 
a 
a is the worth of the life of CORE staffer Michael 
Rébinsen, age 22 of Los Angeles, killed in an auto accident 
in Louisiane’ H@ died in action on duty. 


There are countless other CORE staffers who have been 


beaten, illesally arrested and who must live in fear who have 


not been paid, 


The cost is high, 
But those of us who are left on CORE's staff, regardless 
of obstacles, must fight on for Freedon, mer POWCL ee 


—eeesnscLOL Surtees... 
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MOunt Vernon 46931 | 


Congress of Racial Equality 25 — _— “ae 
ount Yernon, N.Y. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED & APPROVED BY THE MEMBERSHIP 


AT THE REGULAR MEETING OF JULY 22, 1965, 


At 3:30 p.m. on Monday, July 19, Mr. John J. Yannantuono, President 
of the Mount Vernon Board of Education, met with Chairman Isabel Hawkins 
and Vice-Chairman Fred Dusenbury of Mt. Vernon CORE. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss CORE's position in the current controversy in Mt. 
Vernon between the Board of Education and other civil rights groups. 

CORE presented Mr. Yannantuono with the memorandum of demands as described 


in The Daily Argus of Tuesday, July 20. 


Mr. Yannantuono relieved himself of several opinions which left CORE's 
representatives with the general feeling that further communication with 
him would be about as useful as a small blotter on Noah'‘s ark. 


He advised CORE that some of his best friends were Negroes and CORE 
advised him that some of their best friends were whites. Following these 
pleasantries, the President of the Board of Education made certain obser- 
vations concerning members of the Negro community which CORE feels should 
prompt every citizen, regardless of race, creed or color, to seriously 
question his usefulness in this position. 


Among the more printable of these observations were: 


1. That Negro women in Mount Vernon are promiscuous (his estimate of 
"eight or nine children by different fathers” being perhaps the most gro- 
tesque observation of the meeting). 


2. That Negro men in Mount Vernon drink too much and do not want jobs. 
Whether or not these were the fathers referred to in the previous observa- 


tion was not made clear. 


3. That Negro ministers should bring these people (presumably those 
previously mentioned) into their churches. The implication was quite 
clear here that all Negro ministers, in failing to do this, had failed the 
Negro community. The Vice-Chairman has since considered the possibility 
that what Mr. Yannantuono really means is that drinking and promiscuity 
should take place only in Negro churches, since he later admitted that he 
sees the biggest bookies in Mt. Vernon in his own church every Sunday. 


&, That he has shipped many Negro bodies to Southern burial grounds 
free of charge. CORE recommends that the entire Negro community take ad- 
vantage of this service in order to use the money thus saved to pay for 
private remedial tutoring necessary as a result of the present policies 
of the majority of the Board of Education. 


41. 


Page Two, CORE Statement of July 22, 1965. 


5. That Italian immigrants in Mount Vernon become respectable 
citizens shortly after arriving here because of his efforts, whereas 
Negro immigrants do not so evolve. When CORE advised Mr. Yannantuono 
that coming to America voluntarily and coming to America in chains are 
significantly different conditions of traveling, his response was, "You 
have all the answers, don't you?" CORE does not have all the answers, 


but it is leaming then. 


6. That he is against demonstrations. CORE's officers later dis- 
cussed the possibility of building an enormous coffin, painting “Let's | 
Bury Jim Crow" on both sides and donating it to Mr. Yannantuono's Funeral 
Home to the tune of "We Shall Overcome." 


In view of these comments, it is CORE's belief that Mr. Yannantuono's 
resignation from the Board is in order since there can be no rational 
basis for further communication between himself and the Negro community 
unless it consists of a simple and straightforward apology for these 


comments. 


CORE believes that Negro parents can do without another Mister 
Charlie presiding over the body responsible for determining the educational 
policies which are currently victimizing their children, the policies in 
themselves being sufficiently disgraceful without a President so patently 
ignorant of his own prejudices, 


(Mrs.) ISABEL HAWKINS FRED M. DUSENBURY 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 


IH/FMD/ jm 


Copies to: The Negro community of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 3 

The Daily Argus, 38 E. 1st St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 10551. 

The Westchester Observer, 542 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mr. John J. Yannantuono, 88 W. Lincoln Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mt. Vernon Board of Education, 165 N. Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, NY. 

Miss Joyce Ware, N.E. Regional Director, CORE, 48 W. 125th St., NYC. 

Mr. M. Williams, New Rochelle CORE, 506 North Ave., New RochelleNY 

Rev. Richard H. Dixon, Macedonia Baptist Church, 141 Ss. 9th Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mr. Robert Milton, President, Save the Children Committee, 215 So. — 
9th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mr. Lloyd King, Jr., President, NAACP, 45 E. 3rd St., Mt. VernonNY - 

Mr. G. Young, President, Free Choice Parents, 2 Greendale AVe.; 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

File. 


MEMORANDUM 
N TO: Ployd MeKissick, National Director 
FROM: Lincoln 0, Lynch, Associate National Director 
DATEs May 3, 1966 
SUBJ ECT : Mount Vernon 
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Dr, Allen, State Commissioner of Miucation, has approved 
the plan of the Mount Vernon Board of Miucation to provide 
some measure of integrated education to the schools in. 
this city, I have urged the Mount Vernon chapter to accept | 
this ruling and to continue their fight for full integration | 
of the schools in all phases, 


The Mount Vernon Chapter of CORE plans to have a demonstration 
on Wednesday, May 4, 1966 continuing and ting in a 
regional demonstration on 9 me sted May 7, 196 By ace nag 
around the conditions Welfare Departments and 
others in the field of oo I have ted certain 
inetructions from the National Director would draw his 
attention to the publicity value of this direct action and 
would repeat that request now, 


I would draw attention the fact that Mount Vernon is likely 
to be the most Tn Satie gees ke Mebianel Darester 
involved and oS st from the National Director, 
his agreement to a Be» in tha his particular area 


CC: Director of Public Relations, Don Smith 
Director of Organization, Herb Callendar 


bh 


“We the peoples of the United Nations 
Determined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 


twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind and 
To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal right of men and women and of nations 


large and small and...” 


Ten years before the above words were written in the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Shawnee Leadership Institute was founded by Carl H. 
Voss in cooperation with men and women who had determined to provide 
guidance and leadership for the implementation of these basic human needs. 
SHAWNEE was established as a conference where leaders would present 


factual information to help youth understand and analyze the global issues 
that baffle and confront mankind everywhere. 

In a world where geographical boundaries have been almost eliminated 
not merely new physical concepts but also broader mental horizons are 
needed if young people are to enjoy not the terrors but the fruits of a space- 
oriented future. 

For this better future—why not a summer training camp in democratic 
living? Why not an opportunity for young men and women to work and 
think together, to learn at first hand about people of other races, creeds 
and nations? What is better for the development of democratic citizens 
than this raw material to understanding, this living with and sharing of every- 
day experiences with contemporaries? 

SHAWNEE is such an annual encampment in democratic living. No 
delegate is more welcome than his neighbor because of the color of his skin 
or the faith of his fathers. Here in the green hills of Vermont, African and 
European, Asian and North American eat at one table. Hindu and Moslem, 
Arabian and Israeli play ball together and in the nightly campfire circle 
hands from every nation are interlocked. 

At Shawnee there is union through diversity not uniformity. Differ- 
ences are not overlooked; they are examined in a search for understanding. 
Under the guidance of specialists and resource personnel from the world’s 
great teaching institutions, these young campers explore together the social 
and political problems that face youth everywhere. About ten delegates 
share a cabin, the first phase of living together. 

Day begins at SHAWNEE with devotion: members of different faiths 
worship together in a religious program which is voluntary, non-sectarian 
and usually related to the daily lecture topic or theme. 

Each summer’s two-week session is keyed to a program theme, such 
as: “Your Role in Today’s World’, “Sharing the World’s Skills’, and 
“Youth’s Part in Building the Peace”. Informative lectures in the mornings 
provide materials for further consideration in small discussion groups. 
Related to these are the leadership training sessions which are devised as an 
opportunity to learn how to recognize the role of a leader and the techniques 
by which to attack a problem; to recognize the attitudes, principles and 
skills necessary for leadership; and to organize successful programs for 
action. 

Afternoons are for recreation, for water-sports, games or music and for 
workshops in crafts and in twentieth century communication techniques. 
Evening activities include talent shows, folk dances and singing together 
the songs of many nations. 


| Sunday, ee 28 


- Saturday Aug. st 0 


* | THE NEW LEFT AND RIGHT IN AMERICA- Soe” 
. WHAT DOES IT MEAN FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS? 


Sunday, August 21 


Monday, August 22 


Tuesday, August ‘23 


‘ Thursday, August 25 


Friday, August 26 


| Saturday, August 27 


Monday, August 29 


Tuesday, August 30 


. Wednesday, August 31 


: P.O: Box 131 Madison, New J ides} 07940 a 
A MOW-PHOFT®, INTERCULTURAL, INTsRNATLONAL SUspiick Cam FUUNDSD IN 1935 i 


Silesia ie Uli geia >. 
(Pinal — available a 15) ie | ae 


lint Kegnotes' The Myth of. American History 


~ Panel Discussion by Faculty Members 


Wedne sday, August 24 


1966. = Se aturday, Septes ber 3, 1966 


has 


1966. Theme 


“ 


Mornine Lectures 


Ernest Isaacs, Department Of History, 


University of, Maxyl ang He 


- U.S. ‘Democracy As Viewed from: the Left 


James: Forest, Roman Catholic | Peace Fellowship 


- U.S. Democracy As Viewed from the Right 


Jeffrey. St.. John, Conservative Party 
- Panel Discussion by Faculty Member. rs 


~ U.S. Power Structure and Political Change 


Paul potter, Students for a Democratic. Society | 


ne International Diplomacy and Politics 


Lord Caradon, United Kingdom Ambassador to U U.r ! | 


ee Viet Nam, The Anti-Government View 


Stanley Gottlieb, Executive. Director, SANE 


- Panel Discussion by Faculty Members 


- U.S. Policy. in Viet Nam As’ Viewed from the niet 
Thomas. Molnar, Author and Professor at Brookly’ 
College ae ee NG | 


— 


~ Panel Discussion ane ‘Faculty Members 


—_ 


annie September aA - International Organization 


Friday, September 2 


Asdrubel Salsamendi, Deputy Director, UNESCO — 
- Summary Panel: Discussion 


Saturday, September 3 = te Pormal Program - ‘Departure 


*This is a tentative program, All persons listed have \not been 


confirmed. 


. - 
OVER= 


Mornin adersh Discussion Grou s : 


lst Week Oe 
Group Dynamics (4 gol and Helen Schneyer - 
Role Playing euie he Harriet Vanella 


Communications - 
Semantics and re ~ Jerry Jacobs 


Intergroup Relations po Harold Ber shady 

The Leader's Role | ~ Jeffrey Campbell 
2nd Week 

political organization ~ Paul Potter 


Community and Action Group 
Organization yee: - Jerry Jacobs 


public ilies a and oe ae | 
- Public Speaking _ =~ Harriet Vanella 


Techniques. of Leadership - Jeffrey Campbell 


International Organization - Asdrubel Salsemendi 


Afternoon Workshops Nei 


‘Music — ~ Jonathan Eberhart 
Folk Dancing a; T+ Gerda Hargrave 
Communications - Harriet Vanella 
Dramatics ~ Joan Koss. 

George D. Kelsey, Sr. 


Religion 


For further information or omgrede for application, 
please write to: | | 


Mr. George D. Kelsey, I 
Executive Director | 

Shawnee Leadership Institute, Inc. 
P.O. Box 131 

Madison, New Jersey, 07940 


1966 SHAWNE® LikaD#nSHIP INSTiTUT&C 
Saturday, August <0, to Saturday, Septeuber 5 


application for Delegate 


Last Name First Naue initial 
Permanent Address Street, City, State, Zip Code Telephone Nuwber 
Tewporary address Street, City, State, Zip Code Telephone Nuwaber 
Date of Birth: Male Female Race? 
Country of Birth: °. Nationality: 
Religions. g : Name of Clerpyiaan: a | 
Nawe and address of Church or Temple Street, City, State, Zip Code 


(NOTE: The above questions are asked because Shawnee strives to offer young people 
of various backzrounds an opportunity to live togetner in "an experience in 
international living.") 


Name and address of Parent or Guardian 


jes A ; 
Occupation of Parent or Guardian Parent or Guardian's scuiployer 
Your Hign School or College xddress of High Scnool or College 
Senate , . | Your yeur in school as of Sprin, 1966: 
wee OF, + 1NC1 pal, BOMGmAeter OF wean Freshian Sophomore Junior Senior 


If you attended Shawnee before, what yeur(s)? 
If not, froia whom did you hear about Shawnee? 


Have you ever lived or travelea outside the U.S.4.? If so, what 
countries? : : 


jit wir ies: deve es. Ae ie ga ee ia a 


List any special skills or interests you have: 


Please give three personal references (not relatives), such as teachers, employers, 
or a Shawnee alumnus who has recouaended your applying as a delepyate. 


Name address — Kelationship or 
(Street, City, State) Conneetion 


_— 


ati. 


——— ——_ - ns ne ee ee en ne eee oo ee 


On the reverse gide of this sheet, state briefly why you think you would like to 
attend Shawnee. 


The full tuition is 985.00. This application should be accoupaniead with a deposit of 
$25.00, with tne bulance of »60.U0 due prior to Saturday, August 13. These amounts 
do not include transportation to or from Camp Sunrise. 


Please Heturn To: George UL. Kelsey, II, sxecutive Director 
shawnee Leadership Institute, P. U. box 131, mMaaison, New Jersey 


“yf 
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CORE, Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 
CO 7-6270 


All New York City and Metropolitan Area Chapters 


Herbert Callender, Director of Organization 


Support for Mt, Vernon 


*» . 


PLEASE SUPPORT YOUR SISTER CHAPTER, MI. VERNON CORE, 


DEMONSTRATION: 
WEDNESDAY, May llth, 1966 
TIME: 8;00 P.M. 


PLACE: Mt, VERNON CITY HALL 
Mt. Vernon, New York 


Purpose: TO PROTEST EVICTION OF WELFARE MOTHERS 
WITHOUT ADEQUATE NOTICE, 


SLUM HOUSING CONDITIONS 


HARRASSMENT OF WELFARE MOTHERS BY 
CITY HALL. 


PLEASE S U PPOs TF 7 ET) S.C ee 


YOUR BODIES ARE NEEDED. THIS COMMUNITY NEEDS 
CORE'S HELP. MAKE SURE THAT YOUR CHAFTER IS 
REPRESENTED. BRING YOUR ENTIRE MEMBERSHIP IF 

YOU CAN, IF NOT BRING AS MANY PEOPLE AS YOU 

CAN GET TOGETHER. THIS COMMUNITY IS JUST ABOVE 
THE BRONX COME BY CAR OR SUBWAY. 

FOR DIRECTIONS CONTACT US AT THE NATIONAL OFFICE. 
DEMONSTRATIONS ARE NOT DEAD AND CORE, WITH YOUR 
HELP, CAN PROVE T?AT.SSEY ARE NOT cccccccccccas 


s 


WORKERS ASSOCIATION, Box 894, Delano, California February 20, 1966 


NATIONAL FARM 
] ‘ 


ons 


4, 
Dear Friend, 


& a 
The Delano strike in the grapes continues. Farm workers are still demanding the right 
to bargain collectively with employers and to receive an increaSe in their wages. One 
of the two major growers in the Delano area is Schenley Liquors, 


demands, the farm workers called a boycott of Schenley Liquor products. 
mittees and activities are developing across the country. 


To achieve their 
Boycott com-_ 


Now a new weapon is heare for the hoycott arsenal. It is a three part pledge card, One 
part is sent to Schenley's telling them that the signer won't drink their liquors for the 
duration of the strike. The second part is a list of Scheley products that is kept by 
the person taking the pledge. The third part is sent to the National Farm Workers 
Association providing the organization with a measure of the effectiveness of the pledge 
card system and giving us a mailing list that can be used in the future, 


We suggest that masimum use be made of this card by those who are supporting the strike, 
Here are some suggestions as to how to make the best use of it: (1)Take it to big meet- 
ings and pass it our, (We suggest that you collect the card, Signed, with ten cents on 

The dime will cover the cost of the card and two four cents stamps which you 


can put on the cards. If an organization is willing to take large amounts of. these cards 
te1h them to order them from gree 10. 00/1000. fr ge sympathe tc Organizations to mail 


it to their mailing lists with a cover letter urging the people on the list to send the 
cards off and to use the check lists. (3) Set up tables at major intersections, shopping 
centers,public metings, and so forth. Distribute cards from these tables, and try to get 
people to fill them out right there and give you a dime to mail them. (You might have a 
large poster by your table, with an enlarges copy of the pledge card on the poster so 
that people can see what it's all about.) (4) Organize spec ial door-to-door days. You © 
might get several organizations to get their members to join you on a Saturday afternoon, 
covering one neighborhood with the boycott cards. If you do this, you should have a 
briefing sheet for dor-to-door workers so they can intelligently answer questions about 
the strike. (5) Ask union executive committees to approve the circulation of the pledge 
card to their membership meetings or to pass them out at gates of organized shaps; at the 
Same time you're doing this, you'll implicitly be asking the union to endorse the Schenley 
boycott. (6) Ask ministers to make the pledge card part of one of their Sunday services. 
They might have someone who cares about farm worker justice manning an information table. 
Use yOur imagination and dream up new techniques. Ones that womk... pass on to us. Set 
your goals at a realistic level, but don't shoot for a low mark. We want half a million 
consumers around the country to send cards to Schenley's and the NFWA and to use the 


check lists, 


the spot. . 


Use the order blank below if you are willing to take on the pledge project. Return the 
blank preferablu with the money for the order)to: NFWA Pledge Cards; 449 - 14th Street; 
San Francisco, California. | 

Viva la huelga (Support the strike) 

Mike Miller/Jim Drake Coordinators 

NFWA Boycott Committee 


—— — — 
——— 


DearNFWA: Send me pledge cards. My check is enclosed - Bill me 
(Cost 2¢/card or $10.00/1000 cards.) 


Send me Huelga buttons. My check is enclosed - Bill me ; 
(Cost $1.00/button. ) 


Make checks payable to NATIONAL FARM WORKERS ASSOCIATION. Send to 449-14th St. 
! San Francisco,Calif. 


VIVA LA CAUSA?! 


June 22, 1966 


Mr. Phil Farnham 


National Farm Workers Association 
P.O. Box 894 
Delano, California | 


Dear Sir: 


Please be advised that the 1966 CORE Convention site 
has been changed from St. Louis to Baltimore, Md., our 
Target City. Because of the impact of our actions in Baltimore 
and the needed changes within that city, our National Action 
Council decided that the convention should be held there. 


The theme of this years convagation is: A Working Convention: 
To Organize for Economic and Political Power, It is hoped that 
through actual participption in the projects ongoing in Target 
City, our chapter delegates and observers to the convention will 
be able to relate what is going on there with their efforts in 
their home communities, 


You may contact the 1966 Convention Committee at the following 
address in feference to time being given your represenative to 
bring us up-to-date on the strike; Pre-Convention Headquarters 
832 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. Tele. 342-0626. 


We would appreciate some of your current literature on the 
Delano strike for distribution at the convention if your 
ne ag a finds it impossible to attend since we have changed 
the site, 


We look forward to hearing from you. 


Youus for Peace and Freedon, 


Fran Crayton 
Assistant to the Director 
of Organization 


ON'T BUY DI GIORGIO. 
oar “Food Dollar te important | Avoid: 


S&W FINEFOODS © TREE SWEET WHITE ROSE 


Since September 8, 1944, farm workers have been on 
strike against grape growers in Delano, California. The 
giant DiGiorgio Corporation has 4600 acres in Delano. 

The California Department of Employment has certified 
that a labor dispute exists between the National Farm Wor- 
kers Association and eee Dispute #65-3294a) 
DiGiorgio has refused t h the workers' represen- 
tatives. They have recruited strikebreakers, bringing 
them from as far away as Yucatan, Mexico. They have us 
used their huge money resources to do everything but rec- 
ognize their workers' just demands. Schenley Industries, 
another large grower, has now recognized the NFWA and 
agreed to begin negotiations. This show the NFWA does 
represent the farm workers. But DiGiorgio, with its 

huge ‘financial resources, will not follow Schenley's ex- 
ample. The NFWA has no alternative but to launch a con-- 
sumer boycott of all the products that this mammoth Di- 
Giorgio Corporation handles. Farm Workers asks you to 
join this once-and-for-all struggle. Don't buy any product 
handled by DiGiorgio Corporation. If you are in doubt 
when shopping, find out and avoid DiGiorgio. 


DELANO GRAPE STRIKERS = weir te aaa 


(_— Se we LE | CH we Z 


MARCH FOR JUSTICE ™ = = \ 


DETAIL ON DIGIORGIO CORPORATION: DiGiorgio reported a net sales of $231, 800, 000 for 1965. This 
was a 75% increase over 1964 and yet DiGiorgio ignores the farm workers demands. Giant DiGiorgio 
Corporation has thirteen divisions. Listed below are some of them. 

DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation (California--huge holdings throughout the state) 

White Rose Food Corporation (east coast) 

S & W Fine Foods Corp. (nationwide. Warehouses in Stockton, Calif. and Camphill, Penna.) 

Met Food Corp. (Syosset, Long Island, New York) 

TreeSweet Products Co., Santa Ana, Calif.) 
DiGiorgio's corporate structure is huge and complex and reaches into much of Big Business. Robert 
DiGiorgio, president of the corporation is a director or officer of many of the thirteen divisions. He 
also is a director of the Bank of America. Now the Farm Workers Association needs your help in 
bringing this giant to the bargaining table. 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE 
? 
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Blue Flag BRANDS =| 
Blue Parrot S & W FINE FOODS 

Broadway — TREESWEET 

C & T Premium WHITE ROSE 

Doughtery REDI-TEA 

Golden Peak PIQUE 

Hi-Color PREMIER 

MacGills ASK BEFORE 

Verbena YOU BUY! 


Send contributions to: 

FARM WORKERS RELIEF FUND 
Box 894 Delano, California 
Send us your name if you can help 


in this effort in your area. These are children of grape pickers. Sometimes 


Thank You, NFWA they must work in the fields just to eat. 
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Sublished every two weeks in Spanish and English by =| 
El Malcriado Farm Worker Press, Inc., P.O. Box 1060, Delano, Calif 
Office of publication--102 Albany, Delano, Calif. Se- 
| cond class postage paid at Delano, Calif. Permit appli- 
ation pending. To subscribe at $2.a year or to submit news items, telephone 


725-9908 or write to P.O. Box 1060. #32 3-3-66 
——- IF YOU MOVE YOU MUST LET US KNOW YOUR NEW ADDRESS. 


ome? 


THE AMAZING EVENTS OF THE PAST MONTH 


We have seen in the past weeks many amazing events, We have seen the warped 
mind of Martin Zaninovitch, Delano grower. We have heard his hysterical attacks | 
against both church and state in his attempts to stop the Huelga. 


We have seen a line of police looking much like the Gestapo of Germany, ob like 
the ruthless suppressors of the Hungarian Revolution, standing on a peaceful 


Delano road, saying ‘You shall not pass". 


But we have also seen other amazing things: we have seen a happy non-violent 
army of pilgrims "living off the land" as they pass through California, with thou. | 
sands of supporters feeding them and giving them rest. 


We have seen their blistered feet and also their determination, and from this we 
can say, with certainty: The Strike in the Grapes will continue until the farm 
worker has the dignity of a signed contract with his boss, and a living wage. The 
March to Sacramento has proved that the times are changing, and it is only the | 
sick mind of a Zaninovitch or a Pandol who cannot change with them. : 


Send this coupon to The cost is $2.00 per year, but you | 
EL MALCRIADO, BOX 1060 do not have to send this now. We > 
DELANO, CALIFORNIA will send you a Dill. poae | 


NAME . ae 
TT , : 


The best way to be sure you will get } 
your MALCRIADO is by mail, deliv- ADDRESS _ 
ered to your home every two weeks. 

Send your name and address to Box TOWN 
1060, Delano, Calif., and we will 
send you the newspaper to you for ZIP 
one year. | | 
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: Page 4-5 ~ Page 12-13 
KENNEDY: “I suggest, Sheriff, that 
you read the U.S. Constitution | 
| before you arrest 
| any more strikers. 
Page 9 2 


‘Delano Election Special 
Page 15-22 
ELKINS, COLE, HERRERA, 


ORTIZ, PARNELL, LONG, 
CLARK, ROBESON, ITLIONG 


Larry Itliong 


ge Don’t buy Schenley’s 


REPORTS FROM CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON, 


Page 8 Le 
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Strikers alk : OO Mile 


The great 300-mile march neared Sacramento where thousands of sympathizers 
waited to hold the biggest demonstration of farm workers in all of California's 
long history. 


In each town the support grew. ‘The first of the evening candlelight parades was 
held in Cutler where over 400 persons attended and marched through the town. 
The next day, March 23, the pilgrims walked 20 miles to Parlier, where the 
roads were lined with cheering farm workers for a mule out of town, | 


Here the hall of the Catholic Church was jammed to hear a reading of the PLAN 

OF DELANO and to see the acts of the Teatro Campesino. The next day the pil- 

grims attended Mass, led by a priest from Mexicali who walked with them, on 
their _ trek to Malaga. 


twe (Tr —— | 


a 


PEREGRINACION: The 
pilgrimage stands notas 
a protest by Delano wor- 
kers, but as a symbol 

™ of the needs of all the 
we farm workers. 


-PENITENCIA: The suf- 
-ferings of the march are 

a penance for the sins of 
| everyone--on both sides 
of this bitter fight. 


REVOLUCION: The 
march is a bid for the 
extension of the benefits 
of the great revolutions : 
of America and of Mexi- 
co to the poor of Califo- 
rnia. It is not just a de- 
mand for higher wages; 
f it is the cause of awhole 
| people who have been 
robbed of their digaity. 


In this picture, Bente 
Uranday of Earlimart 
carries one of the great 
flags of the pilgrimage. 
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They stopped in Del Rey where the people gave them lunch. The ranchers stood 
across the street and looked worried and curious. A huge crowd of workers ga- 
thered. Speeches were made. Cesar Chavez thanked the good people for their 
kind hospitality. The pilgrimage continued. 


In Malaga, a small town south of Fresno, hundreds of farm workers came to 

greet the Strikers from Delano. Then everyone went in cars to the Aztec Theater 

in Fresno where Cesar spoke to a crowd that jammed the theater with more peo- 
Continued on next 


ee 


The first day of the 

march, in fact the first 

five minutes: Twenty- 

five policemen, in their 

full riot-squad costume | | 
lined up across Garces nnn 
Hakwiy Gad woulda | = se arc 
let the pilgrims pass. 

City government boss 

Shepard said he would 

have arrested the whole 

bunch except for the pre- 

sence of a few priests 

and outside labor offici- 

als. The police and City 

Council said that the 

pilgrims, had no right to 

march through Delano. 

It had only been the day 

before that Robert Ken- 

nedy had told the police 

"Read the United States 

Constitution. "' 
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Letters to the Editor| oaaee 
Dear Sir: ; Letter from the Cursillo Center, a 
I have read, in our local paper ''The Sacramento: | 


Manila Chronicle" and from other sou- Dear Editor: | 5 eae | 
rces, of this Delano strike. I just could I am but one humble Cursillista among [| 
not help but write you, to show mysym millions of Catholics on this earth that 


pathy and appreciation for the way the __ truly believes that every man, woman 


strike is being carried on.Iam help-- and child has a God-given right to 


ing you by writing my friends in the ‘freedom. 

naval bases here, not to patronize | 

Schenley products until the strike is ~ Strike! with all your freedom, friends, 

justly settled. | Luis Contreras } 

| sacramento 

This is all, and please receive this e 

moral support from me, my family 

and friends and wish you will emerge Dear Sirs: 

victorious in this peaceful fight. For the last two days I have folldwed 
Lorenzo Reyes your march on the state capitol with 
Quezon City, the | much interest and with great pride-- 


Philippine Islands oy when I see enough people of such dedi- 
‘Se? cated belief walking 300 miles for the 
sake of social justice and democracy. 

As long as there are people such as the 


Dear Editor: 
Grape Workers, I don't fear for the 


The fundamental difference between 


the free man and the slave is that the future of this country. 
free man has the right to withhold his | 
labor, and to join with his fellows to God go with you. 


William J. Devine 


improve the conditions under which he 
| — Fort Wayne, Indiana 


works. | 


William Green 
Washington, D.C. 


) , a Mj | 

300 MILES, §CONT’D i} 

ple than it has ever held. The PLAN OF DELANO was read and the Teatro per- 
formed three acts: "Governor Brow," "The Drunk Esquirol,'" and ''The Mink 
Bikini." | ) 


The next day brought the triumphant march through Fresno, where the pilgrims 
met the mayor and then walked to Roeding Park for a feast served by the people 


Of Fresno. It was in this same city that a few dozen families gathered four years 


ago to start the National Farm Workers Association. 


‘The strikers slowly marched northward. They were used to the long days on the 


highway now and the exciting, noisy fiestas in the evenings. Each night they would | 
Sleep with families along the way who took them in. Each day they would eat food ' 
that was brought to them by the people of the nearest tow. The pilgrimage to Sa- | 
crameanto was not just for a few thousand Delano strikers. It was for all the farm | 
workers of California. It was for the future. 


LEFT: Pio Chaves in 1938... - 
RIGHT: Cesar Chavez last week, res- 
ting from the Peregrinacion in the of- 
fice of the mayor in Fresno. 


STORY: 
''Those early days when we first came | 


to California were rough,"' Cesar re- 
calls. ‘Whenever a labor contractor 
told us something, we fell for it. 

"I remember the first year we ended 
up in the fall picking wine grapes for 
a contractor near Fresno. They were 


‘bad grapes, there were very few bun- 


ches on the vines, and we were the only 
family working in the field. But we 
were too green to wonder why we were 
the only ones, you see. After the first 
week my father asked the contractor 
for his pay. ‘I can't pay you yet ber 
cause I haven't been paid by the wine- 
ry,’ the congtractor told my father. 
But we were broke, absolutely broke 
with nothing at all to eat, so the con- 
tractor finally gave' us twenty dollars, 
and said we'd get a big check later when 
the winery paid him. We worked for 
seven weeks like that, and each payday 
the contractor said he couldn't pay us 
because the winery hadn't paid him 


yet. At the end of the seventh week we __}- 


went to the contractor's house and it 
was empty--he owed us for seven weeks 
pay, and we haven't seen him to this 
day."' (From HUELGA by Eugene Nel- 
son; in English only, $1.50 to Box 1060, 
Delano, California. ) 


_— 


have refused welfare--be given medi- 
‘|}cal cards which are good at any doctor, 


New Law Pays 
Your Medical Bills 


Cute Welfare officials are once again] 
hiding the facts from the people. A new) 
state law provides that all persons who. 
are on welfare--and many others who | 


ae on 


and at any hospital, anytime. 


Ne SSE 1EO. 


a 


Here is what $0 
cial workers are required to tell you: 


1. That even if you don't want welfare, 
you still qualify for a first-class me- 
dical card, which is just as good as 
cash at any hospital or doctor. 


2. That these first-class medical cards| 
are good for delivering babies, for o- 
perations costing thousands of dollars, 
for all hospital care following an acci- 
dent, for X-rays, for visits to your 
family doctor, or for full care in any 
private hospital. It includes glasses, 
hearing aids, free nursing service in 
the home, etc. 


3. You don't have to be a Galifornia re- 
sident to get a first-class medical card 
You don't have to be receiving welfare 
already. You don't have to accept wel- | 
fare payments to get on this medical 
program. 


4. These first class medical cards 
are AVAILABLE TO ALL SEASONAL 
FARM WORKERS. This is state law 
which must be enforced and it is now 
under investigation to determine how 


we can force them to comply with it... 
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IDA COUSINO, who was sent to Cleve- 
lan by the Farm Workers Association 
to publicize the BOYCOTT OF SCHEN- 
LEY PRODUCTS and to raise money 
for the strike is shown here with eight 
officials of the UNTED AUTO WORK- 
ERS whose Local #45 is giving her.a 
check for $573 for the strike. 


Ida, who arrived in Qeveland two mon- , 
ths ago with no money and no friends 
there, now has her own Office, plenty 
of newspaper publicity, and the support 
of all the good people of Cleveland, in- 
cluding many people with much power 


nation. | Here are just a few incidents: 


' Padilla--now recovering after being 


and influence. 
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TONY ORENDAIN of 
Hanford is shown here 
picketing in Chicago in 
a snowstorm. This city 


dred liquor stores coo- 


and there is much work 


surer of the National 
Farm Workers Associ- 
' ation. 


_what they could to help farm workers. 


already has several hun- grapes. 


perating with the boycott 
but Chicago isvery large 


yet to do. Tony is trea- 


- The Boycott of Schenley products and 
Delano Grapes continues around the 


Huge demonstrations are scheduled a- | 
cross the nation in support of the stri- | 


kers and the boycott. In Boston, a 
"Boston Grape Party" was held--just 
like the Boston Tea Party of 1775. In 
New York, they held a rally in front of 
Schenley's big downtown office. In O- 
maha, Nebraska, priests arranged an 
Easter Sunday march in support of 
farm workers. There will also be a 
march in Washington, D C, 


Work continued in Los Angeles.and 
San Francisco. In Los Angeles, Gil 


beaten up by a scab trucker--reported 
that L. A. *has 13 subcommittees | 
throughout the city. Thrifty Drugstores 
are the main dealers of Schenley's 
which refuse to remove the scab pro- 
ducts. But almost no Delano table 
grapes are being sold. In San Franci- 
sco, Jack Ybarra and Sergio Tambaga 
led the picketing of Tarantino's, a fan- 
cy restaurant which serves Schenley's. 
Tarantino's is owned by Democratic 
State Senator Macateer. Ybarra also 
met with several leaders of Mexico's 
national Senate, who promised to do 


Finally, the people of Homer, Alaska-- 
where they need whiskey to fight the 
cold weather--have joined the boycott 
of Schenley's and of Delano table 


rene 
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iE | THE U.S. SENATE 
4 HAS THE LAST WORD 
” The senators who came to Delano last owt have told the whole world just what 

“a is happening in the Grape Strike around Delano. Here is some of the actual tes- 


: timony from the Senate Investigation: 


Senators asked District Attorney Kit Nelson of Kern County ssi he didn't punish 
growers when they broke the law, or even take them to court, where there could 
be a fair trial. Nelson said that he didn't arrest growers because he personally 

: had a "reasonable doubt" that they were guilty. Nelson said he told the growers 

| not to break the law "in the future". And "we told them then we would enforce the | 
| provisions of the law." Nelson only enforces the law. when he wants to. It seems ‘ 
od | that when growers broke the law, all that happened was that they were told not | 
| to do it again! 

res | | 
Then Senator Kennedy questioned Sheriff Leroy Galyen of Kern County about ar- 
a resting strikers. 

Kennedy asked about the arrest of the 44 strikers and priests last October. Gya- 
i- | len replied, 'I had news there was going to be some cutting, if they didn't stop 

a saying certain things. The workers in the vineyards didn't like it--they were ar- 
n- rested because they were going to be hurt..." "But, '' Kennedy asked, "how can 
‘Ss. you arrest someone if they don't violate the law?" It was the scabs who were 
threatening violence, and the sherrif arrested the pickets! You can't arrest a 
person in America until he has broken a law. You can't say, "Well, I thought he | 
might break the law, so I arrested him.'' Kennedy said, in front of the whole 
committee and the audience and the radios and the television cameras, "I sug- 

. gest the sharif and district attorney read the Constitution of the Uhited States, " 
before making any more illegal arrests! 


ae The senators questioned members of the Kern-Tulare Independent Scab Union, 

) trying to find out who controls it. They found out that almost every member was 
: an employer--either a labor contractor (e.g. , Eul Berona, Frank Herrera, Frank 
: Ramirez) or a foreman (e.g., L. D. Dulay). There were also some women who 
used to work out of the bars in Delano. The senators asked, ''Do you have any- 
one in your group who is actually a farm worker?" The scab contractors thought 
for a minute and then someone said, "I think we have one...I think his name is 
Mr. Lopez. 

Bishop Donahue of Stockton read a statement which was signed by every bike, 
archbishop, and cardinal in California. It stated that the Catholic Church is 
100% in favor of helping the farm workers. (Grower Martin Zaninovitch later 
bitterly west cial attacked the Catholic Church. ) 


-10- ak 


Rent strikers in Tulare County had two new allies this wiper in their struggle lor 
fair treatment from the county. Senator George Murphy (who described Lir inne 
Camp as "sghocking") and Walter Monasch, top official in charge of all of Calif ore 
nia's public housing, were both working in Sacramento to get a rent stoppage int : 
the farm workers. Meanwhile, the Tulare County Housing Authority said it didn’t o 
want the poverty program to try to help the tenants. And Housing Czar Ferris — 
Sherman revealed that a gospel revival group was the only religious group: he wane 
ted to allow in the camps, even though most of the tenants are catholics. 


Governor Brown stated last week that he thought that the grape strikers were : 
"dedicated people" and that he would like to meet with them somewhere along the 
route of thé pilgrimage "to pay his respects". But he said that he couldn't meet 
the pilgrims when they reached Sacramento, because he would be on vacation in 
Palm Springs. A leader of the pilgrims replied, ''We don't need the governor's 
respect. What we want is some action." The governor has refused to ome to De- 
lano, or to ask the growers to sit down and negotiate a contract, or pass any 

state laws to help farm workers gain the same rights as other workers. Brown 
favored bringing in thousands fo braceros last year, when local workers were re- 
fused jobs. Governor Broun has given so many promises to so many people that 
his word is worthless. What the people want is action. | 


several growers have joined a new "Citizens Council" in Bakersfield which is 
passing out lies and hate-letters about the Negro and the Mexican-American peo-. 
ple. They are trying to stir up riots, like in Mississippi, and they are for segre- 


gation. 

: MMF WR 7 3 
Episcopal Bishop James Pike of San Francisco announced that he is in favor of 
the farm workers in their struggle for justice. He encouraged all Christians to 
join the farm workers in their pilgrimage when it reaches Sacramento. 


Trials for the 44 grape strikers and priests arrested last October are set to be- 
gin in April. It is expected that the charges will be dropped, dismissed, andall | 
mention of the arrests will be taken off the recard. The Sheriff and the District 
Attorney should apologize for arresting these people because they never broke 
any law. 


AT THE CSO 
CONVENTION: 


Hagen 
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ICHURCH 


RANCHER 
BLASTS 


Martin Zaninovitch of Delano made an 
insulting speech against the Church in 
San Francisco last week. He said: 
"Churchmen have refused to believe us 
when we say the strike is a myth." 


Zaninovitch, whose lies were exposed 
by the Senate committee led by Fobert 
Kennedy, said, ''Church leaders better 
start looking for other financial means 
to carry out their radical theories. 
They are forcing ideas upon us". 


Then he threatened the churches with 
legal tax action. The churches he is 
attacking include the Roman Catholic 
Church of the states of California and 
Texas, the Council of Churches of Cal- 
ifornia (protestant) and several Jewish 
groups. 


Zaninovitch, who. was speaking at the 
San Francisco Fruit Tree Conference, 
also attacked the United States Oong- 


_ ress and Senator Harrison Williams. 


He said the hearings held in Sacrament- 
o, Visalia and Delano recently were a | 
"three ring circus" and an "old-time 
medicine show". 


The strike is a myth, he repeated, 
EL MALCRIADO SAYS: And the earth 
isn't really round, it's flat, isn't it, 


| The C.S.O.h 
of the farm workers for justice was the 


| Vice President, was received withmuch 


Harlan Hagan, who has opposed the 


own fault. Go out and learn English, Ha- 


Mr. Zaninovich? 


34. 


is a Disgrace 


Huerta vs. Hagen 


—— 
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O. had its national convention 
in Hanford last week, and the struggle 


main issue. Dolores Huerta, NFWA 


enthusiasm by the delegates for her fi- 
ery speech calling for Mexican-Ameri- 
cans to stand up for their rights. She 
attacked those greedy people who are 
trying to get their hands on "poverty 
program" money for selfish purposes. 
And she also attacked the politician, 


strike and lied about the Association. 


Congressman Hagan, who was at the 
meeting, got up and said that he wasn't 
really opposed to farm workers. He 
said that if they were poor, it was their 


e * 
e@rtre? 


gan suggested to the people. Many in 
the audience were schocked at Hagan's 
insults to the Mexican-American peo- 
ple. 


AO +4 


The Co::vention voted to back the strike 
and boycott 100%. New officers, Pres. 
Al Pijion of San Jose and Vice Presidént 
Jose QOrrea of Stockton have both been 
active in helping farm workers and sup- 
porting the strike. The delegates also 
cheered when the Plan of Delano was 
read. 
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Like so many others, 
Manuel Vasquez, farm 
worker from Earlimart, 
has been on strike for 
seven months, and has 
marched 300 miles. 


. 


The pilgrims passed a 
small house north of Por- 


The silver punchbowl 
terville, and the family 
came out and served cold 
drinks to all the marchers 
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“DELANO STRIKE 
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At the famous 

i Aztec Theater 
in Fresno, the 
people gathered 
tohear @sar Zi | a 
Chavez, leader SE : 
of the strikers. 


Peet ase 


, Under a picture of 'Jus- 
tice'' in a meeting hallin 
Porterville, the pilgrims 
make decisions about the 
next day of the march. 
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Led by the Virgin of Gu- § 
-adalupe, patroness of the§ 
Mexican people, the pil- 
grims leave another of 
the many farm worker 
towns along the way to 
Sacramento. — 


1 HOPE YOU AKE MoT TAKING THIS BUSINESS i 
NoTRIKES” AND “PILGRIMAGES” TOO SERIOUSLY , Boy, | 


| We NEED you TH 
| yee ALWAYS SAME OLD WAGE, A DOLLAR A Row, Boy, 


A Pee (aise / 


H, BOSS TI Love you se 
MUCH. YOUARE SGoop To | 
if ME BETTER HON My owN 

| MOTHER WHEN THE STRIKE 

| COMES, you WiLL F/ND OUT 

I\WHICH SiDE I AM_OW/ 


DON SOTACO y DON COYOTE 


i SUMMER. To GET IN THE CRops, JusT| 


The Future of ‘Delano 


Elections for the City Council for Delano and. dhbiny icthae ct 8 peat will t ‘e Le 
held next week. The main question facing Delano voters is "Which candidate will ee 
do most to help Delano, to help the people of Delano, to give this city a prospe- 
rous future?" Of course, all the candidates. answer, "Me!", but which one real- ee 
ly understands the problems ‘of Delano? 7 
The basic problem of Delano is that many of its citizens, especially its farm’ i. 3 
workers, are paid such low wages. Everyone admits this. Instead of paying ta- 
xes, many must go on welfare. ‘They cannot afford to do much shopping in our > 
stores, or build new homes, or help build up Delano. Some candidates say, | 3 
"Spend government money, an anti-poverty program. That will fix everything:" . 
But everyone knows that, in "anti-poverty programs"--especially when run by 
politicians--the money seems to end up in the pockets of those who are already 
rich. 


One candidate, Larty Itliong, has pointed out that if wages for farm workers go 
up, the city won't need an "anti-poverty program"--nor welfare. Itliong says 
that if farm workers get higher wages, they will spend more in our markets, and 
shops, our restaurants and service industries, and that the whole town will be- 
_nefit.' He has promised to help the working man because this will sg 5 Fe all of 
Dele. 


Edna Long : meets Itliong James Pobeson 


“ten, 


__ _ 


Elecciones por el Concilio de la ciudad de Delano seran la semana que entra. La 
gente pregunta: ''Cual candidato es un hombre honesto quien le ayudara?" Todos 
los candidatos contestan "YO", pero unos no son honestos,: y unos engafian a la 
gente, y algunos no les importa de los problemas. Solamente un candidato, lar- 
ry Itliong, es honesto y tambien le ayudara a la gente pobre, a los trabajadores 
campesinos y a la raza. 

En Delano, mucha de la gente son pobres porque no son pagados suficientes sue- 
dos.: ‘Trabajan duro, mucho mas duro que otros trabajadores. Pero los rancherog’ 
y los contratistas 10s engafian y les pagan sueldos bajos. Larry Itliong le a esta | 
do haciendo la lucha a que los rancheros pagen mejore sueldos. Y esto le ayuda- | - 
ra a todo el pueblo, Los trabajadores podran mantener a sus familias, y no ten- | 
dran que pedir Huelfer. Gastaran mas en las tiendas, y los duefios de las tiendas} 
haran ganancia. Y asi todo el pueblo sera un mejor lugar pars vivir. Por eso es 
que la raza debia de votar por Larry Itliong. 


El Futuro de Delano} 
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ELECT. ION NEWS| 


Es Tiempo Para Cambiar 
La gente pregunta: "Porque la ciudad hace mejor caminos banquetos. en el este 
del pueblo, pero dejan las calles sin pavimentar, sin cordones o banquetas, en 
este lado del pueblo?" Pregunta la gente: ‘Porque duran tanto para componer los 
albafiales cuando se quebran aqui, y porque la ciudad no tiene esto lado del pue- 
blo limpio como el lado de ellos?" Pero nosotros sabenmps la razon. Todos los 
del Concilio son blancos (gringos), del este del.tren. Todos los que corren el 
gobierno de la ciudad viven en ese lado. Son ricos, no les importa de nosotros 
ni de nuestro lado del pueblo. Es tiempo de cambiar esto! Ahora un trabajador 
campesino de nuestro lado del pueblo esta en la carrera del concilio. Su nombre 
es Larry Itliong. Peliara por nuestros derechos. Le ayudara ala gente en nue- 
stro lado del pueblo. Todo el mundo debia votar por Larry Itliong. 


West Side _ East Side 
The West Side Needs a Voice 


At a recent meeting of candidates for the Delano City Council, many people had 
complaints about bad roads, the lack of side walks and gutters, broken sewers, 
and things like that. Everyone with such complaints happened to live on the West 
Side of the railroad tracks. While the East Side also has problems, everyone ad- 
mits that the City Council has been neglecting the West Side for years. The rea- 
son is easy to understand. Every member of the City Council lives on the East 


Side. They rarely visit or shop on the West Side. So they either don’t know about 


the problems, or they don't care. - 


Our republic is based on representative government, but in Delano there is no 
representative from the West Side of town. So everyone, regardless of which 
side of town he lives on, regardless of race or occupation, should, out of fair- 
ness and belief in the American Way, vote for at least one candidate from the 
West Side. This will mean that the City Council can fairly serve all the people. 
Larry Itlion, who lives on the West Side, put it this way: 'We need at least one 
member on the City Council to represent the many thousands of people on the 
West Side. It is only fair and just that the people of Delano give us a chance to 
have one member of the Council from this side of town.'' He promised to serve 
all the people of Delano, but he wants to give the working people and those that 
live on the West Side a voice. 
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ik _ ’ Larry Itliong and 


@ Robert Kennedy 


Cuando el Senado vino a Delano, hicie- When the senators came to Delano, they 


ron unas preguntas buenas. Preguntaron 
porque los huelguistas fueron arresta- 
dos cuando no habian quebrado ninguna 
ley. Preguntaron--porque los contratis- 
tas le estaban ayudando a los rancher- 
os? Preguntaron--porque los rancher- 
os le almetian a los trabajadores que 
voten por o encontra la union? Pregun-— 
taron--porque las uniones y los ranche- 
ros no se habian sentado juntos antesy 
discutido sueldos y otros problemas, y 
negociado un contrato para el porvenir 
de todos. Felicitaron alos dos lados 
por no ver usado violencia. Pero por- 
que el Concilio de la Ciudad a tomado 
el lado de los rancheros, en vez de im- 
parcialmente hacer la lucha para aca- 
bar con la huelga? Y porque el Delano 
Record ha sido tan injusto? Que es que 
los rancheros tambien son duefios del 
Concilio de la Ciudad y de el Delano Re- 
cord? Un juez local sentio que el Dela- 
no Record habia escrito tantas mentir- 


as en informarle a la gente de la huelga. 


Los senadores no recordaron que si 
aumentan los sueldos, todos en la ciu- 
dad aprovecharan, porque los trabaja- 
dores campesinos gastaran mas dinero, 
Por esta razon los senadores apoyan la 
huelga. 


asked some very good questions which 
have a bearing on Delano's future. They 


‘asked why strikers were arrested when 


they had not broken any laws. They 
asked why labor contractors were hel- 
ping the growers. They asked why the 
crowers wouldn't allow their workers 
to vote, either for or against the union. 
They asked why the unions and the gro- 
wers didn't sit down long ago todiscuss 
the wages and other problems,and work 
out a contract that is fair to all. They 
complimented both sides on the lack of 


violence, But why has the Gty Council 


taken the side of the growers, instead 
of impartially trying to end the strike? 
And why has the Delano Record been so 
unfair? A local judge felt that the Dela- 
no Record vas so unfair in reporting 
the strike that almost everyone who 
read it was misinformed. 


The senators did remind us that, if wa- 


ges do go up, everyone in town will be- 
nefit, because the farm workers will 
spend more money here. And they rem-_. 
inded us that we, and especially the De-— 
lano Record, have been unfair to the 
poor people of Delano, and have been 
against them because of false informa- 
tion. 
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ELECTION NEWS | ELECTION 
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DELANO CITY 


The Candidates: 


These are the people that are running for Delano's City Council: 


Mrs. Helen Cole: Her family owns Cole's Drugstore. She is now on the City Cou- 
ncil and voted against the $9, 000 raise in pay for city councilmen. But otherwise 
she has done little to help the city or the taxpayers. She lives on Terrace Place, 


on the East Side. 


w. J. "Bill" Elkins: His family owns a tire company. He is now on the Council and 
voted to pay himself $36 an hour out of taxpayers' money, but seems to oppose — 
$1.40 an hour for working people. He doesn't seem to care about the taxpayer, or 
the working people, or the residents of the West Side. He admits that many in 
Delano are poor. He says that government anti-poverty money should be spent 

to fix up Delano. He lives on Terrace Drive. | 


John F. Qark: A businessman from the East Side, who owns Delano's only sta- 
tionery store. He grew up in Iowa. He is 46 years old. 


Frank M. Herrera: He is a labor contractor who has gotten rich. He wants gov- 
ernment "poverty-program" money for Delano, but he opposes higher wages for 


working people. 


Larry Itliong: With his wife, Juanita, he lives on the West Side of town. He is a 
farm worker and a representative of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. He supports higher wages for workers, since this will benefit the whole 


community. He opposes a tax raise. He opposes paying city councilmen $9,000. 
He is in favor of building a new hospital in Delano that will serve all the people. 


He was born in the Philippine Islands when it was owned by the United States, 
and has lived in this country for 37 ae | 


Edna Long: She used to teach school, but now she is retired. She is an airplane 
pilot and member of the International Women Fliers. 


Joe Ortiz: He owns a bar and taxi-cabs. 
Herschel Dean Parnell: A milkman who has lived in Delano about ten years. 


James L. Robeson: A businessman from the East Side. He owns a shoe store.: He 
moved to Delano in 1951. 


ELECCION 
de. 
COUNCIL 


Los Candidados : 


Estas son las personas que quieren estar en el Concilio de la ciudad de Delano. 


Sra. Cole: Esta en el Concilio y quiere ser elijida otra vez. No ha hecho nada 
para ayudar a la gente. Viven en Terrace Place en el este del pueblo y no le 
importa de la gente en el barrio mexicano. Es la duefia de Cole's Drug Store. 


Sr. W. J. Bill Elkins: Esta en el concilio y quere ser elijido otra vez. ‘Esta oponi- 
do a pagarle al trabajador campesino mejore sueldos. Queria arrestar a todos 


los peregrinos con su ley ilegal de anti-desfile. 


Sr. John F. GQark: Un hombre del este del pueblo quien es duejio de una tienda de 
papel de escribir. 


Frank Herrera: Es un contratista quien se ha hecho rico en vender a su gente a 
los patrones. Quiere tener los sueldos bajos mientras el arrebata mas y mas di- 
nero para si mismo. Quiere meter sus manos cochinas en el dinero del "progra- 
ma para la pobresa y el dinero de los contribuyentes. '' El solamente quiere ha- 
cerse rico y mas rico a costillas de la gente pobre es todo lo que le importa a el. 
Es uno de los vendidos quien tiene a nuestra gerte en pobresa. 


Sr. Larry Itliong: Con su esposa Juana vive en el barrio mexicano de Delano. Es 
un trabajador campesino y un representante del comite de trabajadores agricul- 
tores. El] respalda mejores sueldos para trabajadores porque esto es para el be- 
neficio de todo el pueblo. Se opone a que suban los impuestos. Esta en favor de 
un hospital nuevo. en Delano que le sirva a todo mundo. Es un filipino. Toda la 


raza vote por el, menos por los vendidos. 
Sra. Edna Long: Es retirada. Pilotea un avion. Vive en el este de Delano. 
Sr. Joe Ortiz: Es duefio de una cantina y de taxis. 


Sr..Dean Parnell: Un lechero quien a vivido en Delano 10 ajios. 


Sr. James L. Robeson: Hs duefio de una zapateria en el este de Delano, 
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WEEELECTION NEWS 


Taree and tte Elections 
Delano citizens already pay high taxes, and some candidates are suggesting that 
taxes should go up again next year. They say that we should hire more police, 
raise salaries (Mr. Elkins voted to pay himself $150 a month just for being city 
councilman), buy fancy new equipment for the city, new uniforms for employ- 
ees... All of this adds up to a whopping tax increase if it goes through. Mrs. 
Cole was the only person on the council with enough concern for the taxpayer to 
vote against the $9, 000 a year salary increase that the City Council voted for 
itself. 
Why are taxes so high already in Delano? First of all, many of the area's big- 
gest corporations and richest people live outside of the city limits. They benefit 
from our schools, roads, parks, and all of the services and advantages that De- 
lano gives them. But they don't have to pay their share ofthe taxes. 


~ a 
ST ae En a 


Also, some groups take money away from Delano. Businesses in town, the fami- 
ly farms around Delano, and the working people spend their money in Delano and 
help it to grow and prosper. But big corporations like Bianco, and DiGiorgio, 
and Schenley, and Giumarra, send all of their profits away, to their offices in 
Bakersfield or San Francisco, or New York. 


1 
- . Another reason why taxes are high is that many people in Delano are so poor 
| that they must go on welfare, instead of paying taxes. If they had higher wages, 


they would not go on welfare. They would buy more (and increase sales tax reve- 
nue); they would be able to rent better houses, or build houses for themselves 
(and. thus increase property tax revenue); and, thus, they would help the town to. 
achieve all-around prosperity. ‘The city would then be able to lower tax rates, 

and it would collect more money than it does now. This is why one candidate, 
Larry Itliong, has been fighting for higher wages for farm ‘workers. He says 

that this will help Delano more than any fake poverty program or any nore waste 
of taxpayers’ money. He also favors bringing industry into town, even though ma- 
ny farmers oppose this. Because this too will give Delano more prosperity and 
will mean that taxes can be lowered. 


. a 
e a 


Don't let Delano become another Corcoran. The ranchers have run Corcoran in- 
to the ground by keeping out industry and by taking profits out of the city and out 
of the county. Don't let this happen to Delano. Vote for Larry Itliong. 


Is Delano going to get left behind? 
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Los trabajadores campesinos y la raza de Deiano debian de votor por larry Itli- 


ong para el Concilio de Delano. Las elecciones son el martes 12 de abril y todo = 
el mundo debia de votor por Larry Itliong. Ne. ‘S 


PORQUE? porque es trabajador campesino y nos esta ayudando: No esrico. Sa- 
be como es duro mantener una familia con $1.25 por hora. Sabe lo duro que es | 
trabajar en el fil. Si vamos o a lo menos pensamos hacer Delano un lugar mejor E 
para vivir, debiamos unir y votor por uno de nosotros, Larry Itliong. Larry It- oa 
lion es filipino, pero todos quienes desean ayudar a la raza. Votaran por el. Su : 
esposa es mexicana y el es uno de nosotros. 


Su antagonista es Frank Herrera el contratista. Herrera es uno de los vendidos 
quien a vendido la raza a los patrones para hacerse rico. Ahora es rico, no de 

su propio sudor, pero de vender el sudor y trabajo de sus hermanos. Trata. sus 
trabajadores como esclavos, Se rehusa a pagar mejores sueldos, y le ayuda al 
ranchero rico a tener los sueldos bajos. Esta encontra la huelga y encontra cual 
quier cosa que no le llena la bolsa de dinero. Un voto por Herrera es un voto por 
Hronis, Zaninovitch y Divizitch, y todos los otros que nos quieren tener abajo de 
sus pies. Un voto por Herrera es un voto para que no temgamos trabajo en el en- 
vierno y sueldos bajos en el verano. Un voto por Herrera es un voto para que nos ~~ 
hagan mas "'trinquetes" en nuestro cheque, y todos los otros modos de que los ae 
contratistas nos engajian. Herrera esta barbeando los patrones, quienes le pagan =: 


bien a el. ) mag 
NO VOTE POR HERRERA, ENEMIGO DE LA RAZA. a 


Vote por LARRY ITLIONG, quien es un trabajador campesino, y quien nos ayud- 
ara a mejorar nuestros sueldos. 


Mie ie 


DON HERRERA CONTRATISTA 
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P.0. BOX 1060 
DELANO, CALIFORNIA 
Problemas de Delano — 


Un gran problema para Delano es de como ayudarle a la gente pobre y a los tra-, 


bajadores campesinos. Los senadores prometieron hacer la lucha a obtener su- 
eldos mas altos y a pasar leyes que nos daran los mismos derechos que otros 
trabajadores tienen. Y cuando gane la huelga, todo mundo ganara mejores suel- 
dos y un fuerte contrato de trabajo. Pero hay otras cosas que podemos hacer . 


trabajo. 


n\ 


Larry Itliong, quien es un candidato para el concilio de la ciudad, dice que eliji- 


do, hara la lucha para hacer el condado que edifique un hospital nuevo en Delano, 
Le servira ala gente de Earlimart, Richgrove, y tambien McFarland, Le ayu- 
daria a cualquier persona que estuviera enferma, y no tuvieron que pagar hasta 
que estuvieron bien y ganando suficiente dinero. Tambien esta en favor de pro- 
jectos de casas de renta mas baja para los trabajadores campesinos, y para ar- 
reglar caminos y banquetas y bordenos. Por -eso debiamos de votar por Larry | 
Itliong en las elecciones el martes 12 de abril. aa 
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The ranchers have always run Delano. They think they own the town. They ex- 
pect to re-elect their puppets to the City Council. They back Frank Herrera, the 
labor contractor, who helps them keep wages low and keep the people in slavery. 


But there is one man running who will help the people. He is Larry Itliong, and 
Larry Itliong is determined to get higher wages for farm workers. He is fighting 


‘Fe 


against the greedy contractors and ranchers who have made our town suffer. The 


ranchers are giving Herrera and company lots of money. But times are chang- 
ing and larry may win in spite of all the money and power that is against him. 
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Many groups will join the pilgrimage during its last days. You are asked to join 
us on this historic occasion, 

Friday, April 8 (Good Friday): Obrtland to Freeport. There will be 14 stops to 
symbolize the stations of the cross, and a rally and passion play at the Freeport 
Sportsmen's Club at 7:00 p.m. 

Saturday, April 9: Freeport to West Sacramento, after a joint Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish prayer service at 8 a.m. In West Sacramento, the pilgrims will 
exX0) to. Cur Lady of Grace School, at Jefferson and Linden. A rally at 6:30. 

Sunday, April 10 (Easter): 8: 30 a.m, --Easter Mass and service (Grace School, 
Jefferson & Linden); 11:00--Start of the last march; 1:15--Arrival at the bridge, 
and entry into SACRAMENTO; 1:45--Rally on the steps of the Capitol; 3:45--Pro- 
cession to Our Ladyof Guadalupe Church, 7th and T streets for the lighting of the 
eternal flame and Benediction by the bishop; 4:00--Gran fiesta, with music, dan- 
cing, merrymaking (South Side Park across from the church). 


—~ INCOME TAXES — 


FEDERAL AND STATE 


Income Tax Service 
IMARIE MANUEL 


1905 CLINTON ST., DELANO. 
7, | -_ _— 


3 £15. 
FARM WORKERS CREDIT UNION | | OPEN 7:00 A.M. TO 10:00 P. M. 
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Think of the Future 
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FARM WORKER PRESS, INC. 
P. O. Box 1060 
Delano, ‘California 


[DON'T BUY SCHENLEY’S| 


Since September 8, 1965, 4500 Mexican 
American, Filipino and Negro farm 
workers have been on strike against 35 
Delano, California grape growers. The 
workers are represented by the National 
Farm Workers Association (independent) 
and the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee (AFL-CIO). The strike is 
handled through a joint strike committee 


| of the unions. 
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Schenley's, the biggest corporation in the area senreay oteuciet 5, 000 Ai with a 


1965 profits of $17,000,000, sometimes pays its workers as low as 30¢ an hour. i= 
Hundreds of its workers have gone on strike. : 2 


Schenley has refused the offers of the California Conciliation Service, ministers, 


¢ segs 7 . a ree on F 
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and civic groups to promote discussion between the strikers and the growers. a 


Because farm workers have no assistance fram the government to help bring about 


mediation of their strike they are 


dependent upon the general public to pressure 


growers to sit down at the table and discuss wages and conditions. . 


So we ask for your help through a boycott of Schenley products and through your , 


letters to Vice President James E. 


Street, San Francisco, California. 


DO NOT BUYS + 2-2: vaso. 


WHISKEY, BOURBON, AND SCOTCH 


CUTTY SARK 1.W.HARPER 
ANCIENT AGE J.W. DANT 
DEWAR’S “WHITE LABEL” 


Dewar's ''Ancestor" 
Ne Plus Ultra 

Long John 

O, F.C. Canadian 
MacNaughton Canadian 
Schenley Reserve 
Melrose Rare George Dickel 
Red Satin | Old Stagg 
Golden Wedding Old Charter 
Three Feathers Echo Spring 


Woolsey, Schenley Industries, #s Second 


ROMA AND CRESTA BLANCA WINE ie 


BEWARE--most table grapes ‘now on the ue 
market, and almost all Emperors, are 
Scab Grapes. Look for these labels? 


—> | LBL, Sweet Cluster, Heri-§ 
tage, Arra, Miss Bute, Supersweet, Lindy, etter Test,;. Quality, | 
Sno-Boy, Jovista, Flamingo, MC Extra, Scotsman, Roxie, Treas-|— © 
ure, Steady, Camelot, Zora, Alila, Bonophil, Tudor, Tuxedo Park, 
Royal Delano, Royal K, Radovich, Sall-n-Ann, Trocha, Gee Jani—e 
Verko, Jindy, Rodes, Cashmere, 3 Brothers, PBI, Marlin, Spring-| 
time, Highlands, Vinland, MC, Blue River, PIA; Silver Knight,|—§ 
Silver King, Columbine, Antone’s Quality, Prosperity, Honey}# ~~ 
ee, Caric, Hi Style, Louis IV, Better Test,:A'and A, Steele, Bluej/# | 
Flag, Jovista, Kenney, Jr., Del-Vin, Mr. KK, Diamond'S, AH} 
American, Thomas, New Yorker, Banquet, Rennie Boy,’ ‘Moses,} | ies 
Vines Best, Delano King, El Toro, Delano Gold, Sun Best, a ic) ae 
view, Sierra Moon, ane Mary-Jo, = Mart, VBE. ae 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
116 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 11201 


News Bureau, Office of Education Information 
Services and Public Relations 


Phone: 596 - 4172 


New York City's 870 public schools are preparing for a record 
number of visits next week from parents and the general public during Open 
School Week (November 8-12). The week coincides with the nation-wide 
renin of American Education Week. 

The purpose of Open School Week is to give parents of more than 
a million public school children -- as well as all citizens interested in 
education -- oe opportunity to visit the public schools and observe teachers 
and pupils at work in the classrooms. 

In a proclamation Mayor Wagner said: ''There is a vital need for 
America's people to safeguard their freedoms and ideals by increased know- 
ledge of scientific and technical developments, of world changes and social 
advances which can ony be achieved by improved and expanding education. "' 

Dr. Bernard E, Donovan, Superintendent of Schools, has issued a 
special invitation in which he said: '"'Each year at this time we invite parents 
and everyone interested in public education to visit our schools, give 
encouragement to our teachers and express, by their presence, their personal 
interest in the educational welfare of our children, Parents and teachers, by 
joining hands, can accomplish many times the result achieved when each 
group works separately for our children's welfare," 

Last year, Dr. Donovan said, a record total of 659,000 persons 
visited the schools during Open School Week and more than 1, 232, 000 attended 
the oarent-tenunes conferences which followed. This year an even greater 
number of visitors is expected. 

The theme of the 1965 Open School Week is "Invest in Learning." 


A different aspect of the theme will be featured on each day of the week as 


follows: 


-2- N 64 - 65/66 
On Mcnday, "Invest in Learning to Cultivate the Intellect"; on 
Tuesday, "Invest in Learningto Enhance Personal Fulfillment"; on Wednesday, 
"Invest in Learning to Improve Earning Power", and on Friday ''Invest in 
Learning to Enrich Family and Community Life." No theme has been assigned © 
to the schools for Thursday, November ll, which is Veterans Day and a school 
and legal holiday. 

Parent-teacher conferences, which school officials believe are one 
of the most vital and worthwhile aspects of Open School Week give parents | 
an opportunity to meet with teachers personally to discuss their children's 
goals and problems. Through these conferences, more than 51, 000 teachers 
establish personal contact with the parents of the 1,067,550 public school 
pupils. 

The schedule of parent-teacher conferences is as follows: 

Evenings -- All Academic and Vocational High Schools on Monday, 
November 15; All Junior High and ''600'' Schools on Monday, November 22; 
All Elementary Schools on Tuesday, November 30. 

Afternoons -- All Academic and Vocational High Schools on Monday, 
November 22; All Junior High and ''600"' Schools on Monday, November 15; 
All Elementary Schools on Monday, November 29. 

Mdet of the schools have arranged special programs for Open 
School Week. The events planned by the following are typical: 

PS 105, Bronx (725 Brady Avenue) will hold special assemblies pe 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, November 9, 10 and 12, at 9:15 AM. On 
Tuesday,third .-grade pupils will present an original play in which the 
central character is a aictiodnell The purpose of the play is to stress the 
importance of vocabulary, reading and the language arts. 

Cn Wednesday, fourth and fifth-grade pupils at PS 105 will conduct 
a panel discussion in which the student contestants will endeavor to establish 
the identity of characters in various books which they have read in class or 
as homework assignments, 

On Friday, sixth-grade social studies pupils of PS 105 will discuss 


the role of the United States in trouble spots of the world. 
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PS 93, Bronx (1535 Story Avenue) will have demonstration classes 


all week in which team teaching will be used as an aid to instruction in music, 


social studies and science. In team teaching, pupils are taught in small 


groups in basic subjects such as reading and arithmetic and in large groups 


in areas such as social studies and music. Usually three classes and three 


teachers constitute a team. 


On Wednesday evening, November 10 at 8:30 o'clock PS 93 will play 


host at a meeting to members of local school boards, PTAs, parents, business 


people, social workers, managers of housing developments in the area and 


representatives of a broad cross-section of the community. At the meeting, 


visitors will ask questions of PTA members ard school officials, and will 


have an opportunity to become familiar with the school's overall curriculum 


and accomplishments. 


PS 100, Manhattan (21 West 138 Street)will hold special demonstra- 


tions of reading and reading skills during the week. At this school each 
teacher is devoting at least two periods each day during the entire school year 
to direct and intensive teaching of reading and reading skills. Reading is 
emphasized in every school lesson and activity -- in the library, in home 
work, in the after-school study center. Messages are sent to parents to urge 
emphasis on reading and the language arts. Parents, local school board 
members and everyone in the community who is interested in reading in 
general and reading progress at PS 100 in particular will be given an oppor- 
tunity during Open School Week to observe the progress of the school's read- 
ing program and its plans for the future. 

PS 289, Brooklyn (900 St. Marks Avenue) has invited parents to 
observe week-long demonstrations of ''campus school classes'' being conducted 
at the school in cooperation with Brooklyn College. In campus schools, each 
of which is closely allied with a local college or university, pupils receive 
the benefit of supplementary instruction and guidance from experienced 7 
college teaching personnel and members of college supervisory staffs. During 


Open School Week, PS 289 will also conduct a series of curriculum workshops 


for parents and other interested members of the community: Emphasis at 


these workshops will be placed on reading, writing, speaking, listening and 


more 
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all phases of the language arts. New techniques in teaching science and 
mathematics will also be observed by parents and the public. 

PS 3, Brooklyn (50 Jefferson Avenue) will have a week-long 
exhibit of new books and materials in the curriculum which feature the role 
of minority groups. Students enrolled inthe school's Higher Horizons 
program will act as hosts to parents and other visitors. Higher Horizons 
seeks to provide added cultural and educational experiences for potentially 


able students. 


A special art show will be featured at PS 112, Queens (25-05 37 Ave- 
nue, Long Island City). Pastels, water colors, posters and other types of 
paintings and drawings by pupils from kindergarten through grade three will 
be exhibited in the foyers and classrooms. 

At PS 13, Richmond (161 Hylan Boulevard, Rosebank) the PTA and | 
the Civic Club of the school are both conducting contests among pupils for 
ideas and suggestions for publicizing Open School Week each year and for 
programs to present to saieaiane and visitors. This year, pupils of the sixth 
grade have prepared posters for dentin in neighborhood stores and music 
students have prepared their own singing telegrams to be delivered by telephone 
and in person to parents and community groups urging them to visit the school 
during Open School Week. 

PS 18, Richmond (221 Broadway, West New Brighton) parents will 
be invited to attend special classes in which they will be taught lessons pre- 
pared by the teachers so the parents may experience on a "do-it-yourself" | 
basis how subject matter in the curriculum is presented to the children and 
how the children learn. Emphasis in these classes will be placed on reading, 
writing, speaking, listening and the language arts. A pre-kindergarten work- 
shop for parents is scheduled on Tuesday, November 9, at 10 A.M. 

During Open School Week, posters prepared by students of the City 
school system will be displayed in banks, department stores, libraries, schools 
and local business establishments throughout the City. Many retailers are 
featuring special window displays on Open School Week and are including 


information about the Week in their advertising. 
Newspapers, radio and television stations are cooperating in 


publicizing the occasion and inviting the public to visit the schools and observe 


the work of pupils and teachers. 
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UeS. DEPARTMENT OF 
TH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Public Health Service 


Washington, D. C. 2Q@Q1 
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| Sunday, November 7, 1965 
Scientists in the Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, have shown that oysters and clams can quickly rid themselves of polio- 
virus and bacteria when transplanted from polluted water into clean water. This finding 
suggests that the shellfish my be "purified" before marketing, mch as milk is made 
safer by pasteurization. | 
Using non-virulent Type 1 Poliovirus, with E. ooli as indicator (or control) 
bacteria, a team of researchers at the Public Health Service's Gulf Coast Shellfish 


Sanitation Research Center, Dauphin Island, Alabama, found that oysters freed then 


selves of contaminating viruses and bacteria within 12 to 24 hours of exposure in 
purified sea water. The shellfish had previously beam contaminated deliberately by 
exposure in tanks of water containing a constant level of the virus and indicator | 


- pacteria. 


Using special flow-through tanks, experiments under the direction of Je Re 
Mitchell, D.V.M., D.P.H., were set up to determine how rapidly shellfish accumulate 
disease organisms in surrounding polluted water and how they are able to purge then 
saves in ultraviolet-irradiated sea water. At the emi of three hours of exposure 
in the contaminated water, all oyster samples collected had a virus level at least 
ten times that found in the surrounding sea water. These findings support observations 
that oysters accumulate impurities in their tissues in far greater concentrations than 
those found in their marine environment, 


(More ) 


The team then demonstrated that this natural process is reversible by placing 
the same oysters in flow-through tanks in which the water was kept free of virus 
and E. coli by treatment with ultraviolet light. Within the first 24 hours, the 
oysters rapidly eliminated the poliovirus and the E. coli bacteria that had - 
accumulated in their bodies. 

E. coli bacteria are found in the feces of animals and man and are commonly ) 
used as an indicator of the degree of water pollution. 

In reporting their findings, the researchers observed that: 

“The public health significance of this study is twofold. First, the demon- 


stration of the concentration of virus particles by oysters exposed to seawater 


of low virus content reinforces the concept that the oyster can serve as a potential 


vector of virus infection. 

"Second, the ability of the Gulf Coast oyster to rapidly reduce its load of | 
poliovirus particles under proper conditions indicates that the problem of hepatitis 
transmitted by shellfish is not entirely insolvable. 

"It is suggested that research along this line by actively pursued in order to 
employ the self-cleansing Te as @ practical means in freeing both viral and 
bacterial pathogens from the shellfish.” 

Since the system faithfully reproduced conditions found in the oysters’ natural 
environment, Dr. Mitchell's report suggests the practicability of commercial "den 
puration” operations in the United States. 

Dr. Oscar C. Liu and associates at the Public Health Service's Northeast 
Shellfish Sanitation Research Center, Narragansett, RoI. » have recently obtained 
similar results with the Northern hard clam (Quahmg). Scientists at both research 


centers are continuing to press for a better | understanding of the role of viruses 
(More) 
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in shellfish and to study the applicability of depuration to commercial 


Processes. 

Wesley E. Gilbertson, Chief of the Public Health Service's Division of 
Environmental Engineering and Food Protection, said that eieiieiton is practiced 
commercially in other parts of the world, but has had only limited use in the 
United States because of cost and other factors. He said that PHS shellfish 
research centers are expsrimenting with the process in attempts to discover if 
and how the natural self-purification process of shellfish may be speeded up, 
simplified, and made lower in cost. 

"The findings of Dr. Mitchell and his team," Mr. Gilbertson said, "are further 
' proof of the efficiency of the depuration process and, mst importantly, of its 
effectiveness in eliminating viruses from shellfish." 

Dr. Mitchell's co-workers were M. W. Presnell, E. W. Akin, J. M. Cummins, and 
0. Co Liu. ‘Dr. Mitchell has since joined the Michigan Department of Health as 
Chief, Animal Immunization and Care Unit, Division of Laboratories, Biologic Products 
Section. 

The two shellfish centers are operating units of the Division of Environmental 
Engineering and Food Protection, which certifies inter-state shipments of shellfish 
and establishes stenderés for shellfish control programs in the producing States. 


# # # 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Food and Drug Administration 
Washington, D.C, 20204 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE HEW-HS56 | 


- ‘Thursday, November 4, 1965 


A warning to all pharmacists to stop dispensing two lots of tetracycline 
Syrup, cherry flavor, distributed in pint bottles under many brand names was 
issued today by Commissioner George P. Larrick, Food and Drug Administration, 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mr. Larrick said that analysis shows the lots have deteriorated to less 


than 50 percent of the potency declared on the labels and therefore will not 


accomplish the results expected by the prescribing physicians. 


He said the antibiotic product bearing lot numbers 3459 and 3366 was manu- 
factured by Kasco Corporation in New York City, but is distributed by the follow= 


ing firms under their own labels: 


Davis Edwards Pharmacal Co., New York City 
Pennex Products Co., Verona, Pennsylvania 

D. Kaltman Co., Bronx, New York 

Robinson Laboratories, San Francisco, California 
Westward Co., Bronx, New York 

Ortega Pharmaceutical Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida 
Barre Drug Co., Baltimore, Maryland 

Nessan Laboratories, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 

Henry Schein Co., New York, New York 

Luly Pharmaceutical Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
Luly Pharmaceutical Co., Marshall, Illinois 
Clark Whitney, New York, New York 

Consolidated Midlands, Katonah, New York 

Misner Pharmaceutical, Springfield, Missouri 
Carrtone Laboratories, Metarre, California 
SuDane Co., Chamblee, Georgia 


Mr. Larrick said the product is widely prescribed for children suffering 
respiratory infections. He warned pharmacists that if they have purchased tetra- 
cycline syrup in pint bottles since March, 1965, they should check labels to see 


if they bear lot number 3459 or 3366. “If these lot numbers are present", he 
said, "they should not dispense the product.” | 


 # # 
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NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION INFORMATION SERVICES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
TV B -10-65/66 


TELEVISION AND RADIO NEWS 


PLEASE ros tT 


Board of Education activities will be featured on radio and follows: 


EDUCATION UNLIMITED, RADIO STATION WABC, (770) SUNDAY MORNING, 
NOVEMBER 14, 10:00-10:30 A, ,.M. "PUERTO RICO DISCOVERY DAY" 


Guests: Miss Theresa G. Rakow, Assistant Superintendent, 
District 1 eae 
Mr. Paul Rappaport, N. E. Coordinator, P.S. 174, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Jose Vazquez, Auxiliary Teacher, P.S. 145, Manhattan. 
Mrs. Elsie Wolk, Principal-in-Charge, Education of 
Children Learning English as a New Language. 


THESE ARE YOUR SCHOOLS, RADIO STATICN WHN, (1050) SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON, NOVEMBER 14, 12:30-1:00 P.M. "DANTE - THE SEVENTH 
CENTENNIAL" 


Guests: Dr. Joseph O. Loretan, Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 
Miss Virginia Costadasi, Coordinator, Program for 
Non-English Speaking Pupils, econdary Level. 
Miss Laura Petrusa, Teacher, Bruckner Junior High School, 
Bronx. 
Mrs. Gida Cavicchia, Coordinator, CareerGuidance 
Program, 


YOUR CHILD AT SCHOOL, RADIO STATION WADO (1280) TUESDAY AFTER- 
NOON, NOVEMBER 16, 2:15-2:30 P.M. 'THE NOVEMBER PARENT- 
TEACHER CONFERENCES" 


This weekly radio series of school information is broadcast in Spanish for the 
Spanish speaking community of the City and features Julio and Anna Garcia in 
informal discussion, 


DAILY WHN, (1050) "INFORMATION FROM A TO Z,'"" MONDAY-SUNDAY 
7:30 P.M. AND.11:30 P.M. 


An educational program sponsored by the school system with the system 
getting the opportunity for a school information spot on each broadcast. On 
Tuesday, November 16 at 11:30 P,M. and Wednesday, November 17 at 

7:30 P.M. the program will feature "PUERTO RICO DISCOVERY DAY' 


These programs were produced by the Board of Education's Office of Education 
Information Services and Public Relations in cooperation with the stations. 


, 
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Tebruary 14, 1966 


MEMORANDUM 


, 


FROM: Irving Levine, Acting Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee on the 


Educational Park 
TOs Educational Park Supporters 


A CALL FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION ON THE EDUCATIONAL PARK 


—EE 
ee 


On Thursda 2 February L ®@eee0e908 ’ 

The lew York Gity Board ‘ot Estimate “may “efter “dodm thé “hopes of 
many who have dreamed and fought for a model educational park in 
the East Brooklyn area (E. New York, Brownsville, Canarsie) or — 
because of the resolute action your organization takes now, the 
Board of Estimate may open the door for the building of the 
educational park. 


When the capital construction budget comes up on Thursday for the 
Board of Estimate!s approval, the members of the Board must al- 
ready have been apprised of your organization's strong sentiments 
on this issue. 


Approval of the budgets for four new primary schools (#'s 245, 37; 
237, 301) and two new intermediate schools (#'s 363, 326) will | 
finish off any idea of an educational park for the area. 


What can be done? 


1) Send telegrams immediately to Mayor Lindsay and all other 
members of the Board of Estimate asking them to halt plans to 
build new segregated schools in Bast Brooklyn and to heed the 
advice of the City Planning Commission whose December 31 re- 
port on the Capital Construction Plan said the following: 


"While the actual decision to go ahead with such a 
plan in this area rests with the Board of Education, 
the Planning Commission is satisfied that this is an 
excellent area to test the educational park concept. 
The Commission does not believe that the development 
of the Flatlands Industrial Park, which we recognize 
as an important asset, forecloses the realization of 
an educational park to serve this section of the City. 
There are several site possibilities in this general 
area for the educational park. The Commission believes 
both the industrial park and the educational complex 
can be valuable additions to this community. 


We urge that the Board give careful, positive con- 
sideration to the educational park proposal for this 
area before taking final actions on the sites of the 
proposed schools to serve this area." 


2) Appear before the Board of Estimate on Thursday asserting 
your displeasure with a school construction budget that re- 
inforces segregation and has no short or long range planning 


for the educational park, 


3) Distribute as widely as possible the enclosed "ABC's Ol THE 
EDUCATIONAL PARK" so that broad public support for the con- 
cept can be gathered. (Your bulk orders can be made at no 
charge with either the New York Office of the American Jewish 
Committee or the New York Urban League) 


Additional educational park materials also available on 
request. 
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MAYOR'S TASK FORCE ON ANTI-POVERTY 


Room 1502 
100 Church Street 
New York, N.Y. 


February 9, 1966 


Dear Community Leader: 


I am pleased to let you know that my Task Force 
on Poverty will hold a public hearing &n central 
Harlem on Friday, February 18, 1966, to hear from 
your community about its ideas for conducting an ef- 
fective war on poverty both at the local and the city 
level. Similar hearings are being held throughout 
the city. The ideas and opinions expressed will be 
presented to the Task Force for evaluation and dis- 
cussion. They will help to make up the program which 
we Will conduct in the city. 


Members of the Task Force and its staff will be 
available to discuss in detail the views of any person 


or organization in the community. 


The hearing will take place at P.S. 15h, 250 
West 127th Street, and will begin at 8:00 a.m. and 
last until 11:00 p.m. If you would like to speak at 
the hearing, please contact the Task Force staff at 
566-5685.to arrange a time. 


If we can be of any help to you, please do not 
hesitate to call on us. 


Sincerely, 


John V,. Lindsay 
MAYOR 


THE CITY OF. NEW YORK 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10013 


STATEMENT BY 
WILLIAM H. BOOTH, CHAIRMAN 


February 11, 1966 


Members of my staff and I met for two hours this morning with 
the heads of the private civil rights groups in the city. 


The purpose of the meeting was to establish communication and 


find ways to coordinate our activities. 


First of all, the groups were unanimous in supporting a 
stronger and more active role for the City Commission on 
Human Rights. Toward that end they endorsed the Commission's 


plan for weekly meetings of the Commission in the community. 


They also strongly urged that the Commission set up fully 
staffed field offices to be open around the clock in the 
neji ghborhoods. 


They asked that the proposed Flatlands Urban Industrial Park 
be reconsidered in the light of its better use as an educational 


park. 


They also urged me to use the offices of the Commission to 
point out the inadequacies of the current educational budget 
proposals which do not further school integration in a 


substantial way. I will do so. 


The agency spokesmen communicated their urgent concern with 
the ill feeling, impatience with red tape and general unrest 
of the man in the street. They suggested am immediate general 
drive toward expansion of job opportunities in the city and 


economic development of the poor. 


They urged a massive attack on the housing market to open 
large areas of housing opportunities to go beyond the piecemeal, 


-complai nt-by-complai nt approach. 


They advocated that the Commission support the creation of a 


police civilian review board. 


It was agreed that the meetings of the groups with the Commission 
will continue and will be held on a regular basis on the 
first Monday evening of every mnth. 


The substantive issues raised at the meeting today will be 
the subject of a special Commission Meeting to be held on 
Thursday, February 17 at 3:00 P.M. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


COMMISSION @N HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street — New York, N. Y. 10018 — Tel. 566-5050 


JOHN V. LINDSAY 
Mayor 


February 23, 1966 


Dear Colleague: 


This will serve as a reminder of the next meet- 
ing of the private civil rights groups with the 
Commission. Since we agreed that these meetings 
will be held on the first Monday of each month, 
this next session will be on Merch 8 at 6 P.M. 
at the Commission office. 


I am enclosing with this letter, for your infor- 
mation, a copy of the statement I issued after 
our last meeting. 


Would zo let my office know (telephone number 
566-5588) whether or not you plan to be present 
on March 8, 


Sincg#rely, yours, 


Ah. 


William H. Booth 
Chairman 


snclosure 


April 25, 1966 


Mr. William H. Booth 


Chairman 
City Commission on Human Rights 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Booth: 


We are in receipt of your memorandum dated April 2lst in 
reference to the May 2nd, meeting of private civil rights 


groups. 


Please be advised that Mr. Herbert Callender is out of 
town at the moment, however, he is expected back on Monday, 


May 2nd. 


I have indicated on his calendar that this meeting is to 
take place and I am almost positive that he will be in attendance. 
lf, however, he cannot make this meeting, we will make every 
effort to get someone else to attend in his place. 


Let us take this oppurtunity to officially express our 
congradulations to you on your new position and hopefully, 
you will keep up the good work. 


We were very happy to hear that you are working on the taxi- 
cab situation in New York. We age indicating to our New York 
chapters that when a situation arises with a taxi driver refusing 
to pick up a Negro, they should take his or artic and refer the 


case to you via written complaint, 


We hope to hear more good things coming out of your new office, 


Yours in freedon, 


Fran Crayton 

Secretary to 

Herb Callender 

Director of Organization 


City OF Baw YORK 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS -> 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y. 10013 
MEMORANDUM 


: Date: April 21, 1966 
0; 


Representatives of Private Civil Rights Groups 
William H. Booth, Chairman 


From: 


Subject: Meetings 


roe, 
f nn 


The next meeting of representatiyes of private civil 
rights groups and the Commigsio take place on 
Monday, May 2, 1966 at 6 PJM. This is the regular 
meeting date: the first Monday evening of the month. 


Let me know whether there is any item that yor would 
like to bring before the/gr p for discussion. 


Be (You will receive a / copy of the mailing list 
used for these meetings. / ; 


*xkk WEEKLY NEWS RELEASE *** 
SO NE TONE OLE LE IEE ALOE ERE LE SARL LS EOL HES 


City Commission on Human Rights 
80 Lafayette Street - New York, N.Y. 10013 


Thomas H. Allen 
Director, Public Relations 
Information 566-5568, 5597 


William H. Booth 
Chairman 


F MEDIATE RELEASE, MONDAY, MAY 2 66 


CCHR ©XAMINES DISCRIMINATORY BUSINESS & EMPLOYMENT PRaCTICES 


The City Commission on Human Rights has announced an inspection program 
to bring corporations and firms doing business with the City of New York into com- 
‘pliance with the laws against discrimination in the City. 

| William H. Booth, CCHR Chairman seid that the agency is conducting on the 
scene studies of about 40 companies employing 50 or more persons, 

"The investigations are determining whether a firm is in compliance with. 
the law," Chairman Booth stated, "and when we find that there is a non-satisfactory 
pattern of employment, we advise and assist them." Earmarked for priority are public 
utilities, building and construction trades, public accommodations, wnion training 
and apprentice programs. 

The New York City Law against Discrimination stipulates that if a finding 
of discrimination is made where city funds have been granted, the Commission may 
recommend that the Mayor of New York City cancel the contract. The law further 
stipulutcs that the Commission may issue cease and desist orders; as well as issue 


orders that affirmative action be taken, including the hiring, and upgrading of em- 


ployees, The Commission may also require that reports be submitted on the way the 


order is carried out. 


~2= 


In preparation for the inspection program, the Commission has sent out 
a total of 1,400 compliance forms asking information from firms doing business with 
the City. Information requested included questions on the ethnic breakdown of all . 
employees of these firms. Thus far about 50 percent of the forms have been returned 
to the Commission. "Mmy firms indicate they are willing to comply with the law," 
Chairman Booth said. "But to be certain that they do, we have instituted this 
program of inspection." He further indicated that when firms are told of a "non- 
satisfactory pattern of discrimination," many of them do begin hiring practices of 
bringing Negroes and Puerto Ricans onto their rolls. 

"We also know that within the City, discrimination may exist," Booth 
continued. "For example, in the Comnission's Ethnic Survey of City Agencies we 
found that in the category called 'crafts,' Negroes make up 4 percent of the roster 
as opposed to a 23 percent roster of Negroes employed in the City." 

The addition of new personnel to the Business and Employment Division of 
the Commission has extended investigations of various firms. Co-directors of Busi- 


ness and Employment are James Murphy and Gilberto Gerena-Valentin. 
tt tt # # 


CHAIRMAN BOOTH'S RECENT VISIT TO PUERTO RICO 


"My recent trip to Puerto Rico helped correct preconceived ideas about the 


island. I particularly liked it because I was treated as Bill Booth, human being." 


Chairman William H. Booth of the City Commission on Human Rights returned 
last week from a trip to Puerto Rico sponsored by Operation Understanding of the 
New York City Board of Education. The Chairman made the trip so that he could 


better understand life in Fuerto Rico and thereby more adequately serve the approxi- 


mately 750,000 Puerto Ricans who live in New York City. 

"T had the idea that buerto Rico was a land without any middle class. 

I thought that there was on the one hand - affluency, and on the other, abject 
poverty. Once you get away from San Juan, however, you realize that there is in 
Puerto Rico a very definite and strong middle class." 

The CCHR Chairman rented a car and motored through the Island. Although 
his identity was not made known at all times, people spoke freely of life there. 
Everywhere, he said, he was welcomed "with open arms." 

"I felt more comfortable in Puerto Rico, on American soil, than I have 
ever felt in New York City," he explained. "This trip gave me a new insight and 


understanding of the adjustment a Puerto Rican must make when he comes to New York 


City." 


LG 


THE CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


80 Lafayette Street 

New York, N.Y. 10013 

Office of Public Relations « Information 
Telephone: 566-5597, 566-5568 


William H. Booth, Chairman of the City Commission on — 
Rights, announced today that Gilberto Gerena-Valentin, well known 
Puerto Rican civil rights leader, has joined the Commission profes- 
sional staff. 

Mr. Gerena-Valentin will serve as a director of the Com- 
mission's Business and Employment Division which is concerned with the 
integration of minorities into the full fabric of the business and eco- 
nomic life of the community. His job classification will be Principal 
Human Rights Specialist. 

Mr. Booth also announced that six other professional staff 
vacancies have been filled in the Human Rights Specialist category. 

In announcing the filling of the staff vacancies, Mr. Booth 
said, "Increased activity by the Commission simply calls for more 
people to carry out our programs. The addition of Mr. Gerena-Valentin, 
@ man Of known principle and militancy, to the staff at the chief level 
is confirmation that Mayor Lindsay meant what he said when he directed 


me to seek out and eliminate discrimination wherever found and use the 


full powers of the city to do so." 


Mr. Gerena-Valentin for his part stated, "I accept an appoint- 
ment to the staff of the City Commission on Human Rights because I feel 


that under Chairman William Booth, the Commission is on the right track 


for the first time. As a member of a minority group, the Puerto Rican 
community, as a critic of the Commission in the past, I accepted this 
position because I feel that the Commission as it is now composed can 
really begin to eradicate the hideous practice of discrimination from 
all spheres of our city's life -- from business, from government, from 
trade unions. 
| "Commissioner Booth is, in my opinion, doing a good job in 
one of the most sensitive agencies of city government and I am glad to 
form part of such an effort." 

Mr. Gerena-Valentin comes to the Commission from a position 
as Industrial Relations and Assistant Personnel Director for Adams 
Laboratories, Inc., of Long Island City. 

long a fighter for Puerto Rican civil rights and the rights 
of all minorities, he is President of the National Association for 
Puerto Hican Civil Rights. He has served as President of the Congress 
of Puerto Rican Home Towns and as President of the annual Puerto Rican 
Parade. 

The six other new appointments are all in the Human Rights 
Specialist category. 

Henry M. Sloman will be assigned to the Business and Employment 


Division. 


Mr. Sloman lost his sight three years ago. He moved to New 


York from Charleston, West Virginia where he was proprietor of a dairy 


business and practiced law. He has received training at the Pittsburgh 


District Guild for -the Blind and the Lighthouse in New York. 


a, 


His business and legal experience qualify hia for work in 


the Commission's Business and Employment Division. 
"I find the opportunity offered me at the Commission very 


challenging and stimulating," Mr. Sloman said. "I hope that I can 
make a contribution to the Commission in its work of eradicating bias 


from the economic life of New York City." 

Human Rights Specialist Fernando. Tapia is assigned to the 
Community Action Division. Leonard Vaughn will work in the Housing 
Division and Ferdinand Cubas, Edward Mercado and John Van Putten are 
all assigned to the Investigations Division. | 


### # # # 
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meee tee NEW YORK 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N,. Y. 10013 


MEMORANDUM 
Date: June 3, 1966 
To: Representatives of Private Civil Rights Agencies 
From: William H. Booth, Chairman 


Subject: Meeting 


This is to remind you that the regular monthly meeting of 
representatives of private civil rights groups and the Commission 
will take place on Monday, June 6, 1966 at 6 P.M. at the 
Commission office. 


**k*k¥ WEEKLY NEWS RELEASE *¥** ; 

A an A NM i PE I PN EL ETI TTDI OLDIE DIE SEDONA LTE ELIT EY 
City Commission on Human Rights 

80 Lafayette Street - New York, N.Y. 10013 


Thomas H. Allen 
Director, Public Relations 
Information 566-5568, 5597 


William H. Booth 
Chairman 


DO NOT RELEASE BEFORE--Priday, Jume 17, 1966 


CCHR Chairman William H. Booth disclosed today that he would 
recommend the cancellation of those city contracts where a pattern 
of racial, religious or ethnic exclusion existed in the hiring of 
workers. The Booth statement was made in connection with the hear- 
ings on the building and construction industry announced by the 
Commission which will take place this summer. 

Mr. Booth also pointed out specific guidelines that he would 
follow in the conduct of the hearings. For example: 

1+ Emphasis of the hearings will be on the contractors because 
information received at Commission headquarters does not 
indicate hiring statistics by the contractors. 

2- Those unions which show progress in integration shall be 
requested to make further record of the progress for a | 
specific period of time and issue reports to the Commission. 

In referring to the progress report submitted by Peter J. Brennan , 
president of the Greater New York Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Booth stated "the recently published statement that 6,800 


of the 64,000 active union members are non-white tends to be 


- OVER - 


misleading, when you see that 1,600 of these non-white members 
belong to the Carpenter's District Council." 

He continued: 

"In such unions as Plumbers local #2, there are now 18 Negro 
journeymen as compared to 16 Negro journeymen in 1963 when we 
held our first hearing in August of that year. That shows an 
addition of two Negro journeymen in three years." 

"Local 2 also took on only five Negro apprentices in three 
years as compared to two in 1963. Consider that figure in 
relationship to a total apprenticeship program comprising some 
400 trainees." 

The Chairman further pointed out that Local # 28 of the 
Sheetmetal's union- from the Brennan report- listed no Negro members 
out of a total of 3,422 (although there are 16 Spanish-speaking 
meabers and some 10 Negro apprentices. ) 

Other questions expected to bi raised at the hearings include: 

1- whether there are so called “hiring hall" agreements between 

contractors and unions by as system of issuing of work permits- 

2- whether so called “Union jobs" can be performed without 

members of those unions being involved. 

3- the degree of entrance by Negro and Puerto Rican vocational 


echool graduates into apprenticeship training programs. 


THA:ser 
6-13-66 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


| COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street — New York, N. Y. 10018 — Tel. 566-5050 


WILLIAM H. BOOTH JOHN V. LINDSAY 
Chairman Mayor 


DAVID H. LITTER 
Vice-Chairman 


July 8, 1966 


Dear Friend: 


We are now at a crucial stage in the fight for the passage of 
the 1966 Civil Rights Bill. 


The House Judiciary Committee, it has been reported, refused by 
a vote of 17-15 to strike the open housing section from the Bill; 
however, opponents of civil rights legislation voted with more 
liberal members against "softening amendments" that sponsors of 
the Bill consider tactically important to pass it. 


The Bill, which will now go before the House of Representatives, 
is designed to expand the scope of the judicial authority of the 
Attorney General with reference to discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing, school desegregation actions, jury selection 

reforms in both Federal and State Courts, and most importantly, 
provision for Federal Court trial of persons accused of violence 
against civil rights workers who are exercising their constitu- 

tional rights or urging others to exercise their rights. 


It is imperative that you communicate your support of the Bill 
to Representative Henry P. Smith and/or Congressman urging them 
to endorse the Cellar Bill--HR 14765, particularly stressing the 
need for a strong title forbidding discrimination in housing and 
supporting the amendment assuring protection for civil rights 


workers. 


In addition, the Commission on Human Rights urges all New Yorkers-- 
groups, clubs, organizations and associations--to support this 
most important Civil Rights Bill and to join in a Commission-spon- 
sored delegation to Washington, D.C. on Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


for this purpose. 
Ve 


truly yours, 


W Lprk 


illiam H. Booth 
Chairman 
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628 South 6th Avenue General Manager Draperies & Carpets” 


Mount Vernon, New York | Rese . $ales Manager 
Phone: MO 4-1753 i: 4° prheten oF Salesman: 


GENERAL BACKGROUND. 


Ten years of eivienians in the sales of earpete and draperies, Have operated 
and managed drapery workrooms. General manager of carpet and drapery store, 
Originated all radio, television and newspaper advertising. Set-up branch unit 
for commercial contracting of draperies and carpets. . 


EXPERIENCE 


1954-1956 Alperts Yardstick Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ~- DRAPERY INSTALLER © 


Installed draperies and measured for contracts in homes ranging in all economic 
brackets, The last’ six months worked | as trouble-shooter for alterations of 
draperies and nog ees 


1956-1961 Perfection Draperies, Los Angeles, Calif. ~ OWNED & MANAGED 


Los Angeles County. Court House, subceitence of Glass Fabrics, Inc. 


1961- 1962 American Drapery & Carpet_ Co.- ASSISTANT MANAGER 


ieened owned, ‘eed: operated times workroomé: Had complete installation and 
fabrication service for decorators and retail service. Some of larger jobs in- 
cludes: Signal Oil: Co. Bidg.,; Los es ose Calif., 20 stories of complete 
installation and fabrication. ~ 

Union California Bank, Los Angeles, ree 18 stories of —— installation 


and fabrication. 


_ pataye homes in, atl price ranges. 


5 West 22nd street. New York, Ne Y, 

Computed yardage from blueprint and measures taken by company measures. Ordered 
fabrics for all jobs. Supervised and expediated all orders, in drapery department 
grossed over a pelea: of a million dollar per year. 


1962- 1964 Bird d Carpets branch store of: Crenshaw Carpets Inc., Los ; Angeles, Calif, 
GENERAL MANAGER 


#.-*; 


Soley managed and operated store. Sold and measured carpets for consumers. Sold 
and measured draperies for consumers. Ordered all merchandise for store. Ordered 
mill close-outs and’ seconds for quick sales in low economic areas. Ordered and: 
sold contract carpeting to builders. Scheduled’ and employed carpet layers. Devised 
and handled all advertising through radio, television and newspaper media, Provided 
free decorating services to customers, . 


1964-1965 -Combination carpet salesman and manager of Drapery Dept. in one of Los 


Angeles largest carpet and drapery co., gross business over 1 million dollars. 
Crenshaw Carpet Center, 4700 Crenshaw ers Los Angeles, Calif, ‘ 


PERSONAL DATA: Date of Birth: September 30, 1919; Height 5" 8"; Weight 165 5 Tha 
\ Health: Excellent; Married, one child, 
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I have not commenced any action, civil or criminal, based upon the above grievance. | 
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April 8, 1965 | 


IZTIERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE NEW YORK POST 
75 West Street 
New York 6, New York 


Dear Mre Weehsle:! 


Your front page caption (KKK, CORE IN GUN BATTLE) amd story 
on page 5 (N.Y. post April 8, 1965) were somewhat misleading. 
While GORE hes been active in Bogalusa, La. for seme tine and 
has mumbers of workers there, CORE workers were not involved ‘n 
@ gum Battle with the Ku Klux Klan. 


CORE does not advocate ‘self-defense " through the use of violence. . 
At the same time, as we heave gonsistently pointed out, it is very 
aiffieult to convinee persons to assume a posture of passivity 
when their @milies are under constent brutaligation. 


GORE believes that nomviolemce is the most effeetive approach to 
soeiel changs. However, unless such change is forthcoming more 
ewiftly them in the past or at present, it ie to be expected 
that some perwons will waat to protect their loved ones by 
whatever means is at hand. 


Simeerely, 


ABMEZ May 3, 1966 


ration Bootstrap 
4171 S. Central 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Lou: 


I simply forgot to mention this when I was out there last week, The 
Northeast and Mid-West have already begun to get this idea in mothion and 
it might be worthwhile if you would propose it at the next regional meeting 
of chapters on the west coast, That is, the setting up ef a volunteer task 
force made up of chapter and community people, They would held in 
rediness to go into any area in the ion and work on urgent problems. As 
you no doubt know, chapters always call up with emergency problems around 
projects they have gotten involved in, They want people to come into their 
area and give them a helping hand.T We don’t have the staff to cover all 


of the areas and this would be a good way to give groups that boost they 
so desperately need. 


I hope that I have explained the jist of the thing well enough so that 
you will be able to pass it on gh to the chapters in your area for their 
consideration and possible institution. 


Got back here and things are worst than when I left, and that's really 
bad. 


Can't get no money to simply eat on and Fran hasn't got any either, so 
you know we are doing bad. 


Look take care of Marva and the baby and give them my kisses, 


Hope to hear from you very soon, 


By the way, please get the information on Bob Bailey in the mail to 
me immediately, if it has not left yet, 


Freedom, 


Herb Callender 


May 5, 1966 


Mr. Louis Smith 
Operation Bootstrap 
4171 South Central 
Los Angeles ’ Calif e 


Dear Lou? 
Just a brief reminder to ask you for the information on the 


one person you were to find for the trip to Israel. Have you 
found anyone yet? and if so please send us the information on 


him. 


We need to know the name, address, telephone, age, gender, 
and race, 


The entire trip will be paid for by Histadrut and the travel. 
expenses from out there to the departure place, which in all 
liklihood will be New York, will also be paid for by this group. 


The trip is scheduled for June 15th and the person should 
be in the age group of 18 to 23. ) 


The person choosen needs to have a passport and we will be 
able to furnish all other details when we get the name and other 
information on the persons choosen to attend. 

We await your reply with impatience and interest. 


Regards to all the people out there, 


Yours in freedom, 


HEC: fee Herbert Callender | 
Director of Organization 
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August 4, 1965 
TO: Joyce Ware, Northeast Regional Director 

FROM: Herb Sallender, Field Secretary 

RE: Report of Chapter Visits 


Bi 
ee 


On Thursday July 29, 1965 I rented a car,(paid for out of my own 
personal funds) went into Patterson, N. J. accompanied by Miss Fran 
Crayton, your secretary. After considerable search, I located Mr. 
Ed Carter, chairman of Passiac County CORE. A meeting was scheduled 
for that evening at their headquarters on Summer Street. While we 
were waiting for the meeting to begin Mr. Carter and I discussed 
some of the problems peculiar to his chapter. He explained that 
their present project was community organization around police 
‘brutality and harassment. He further explained that although the 
chapter had been meeting regulary they had not been able to send 
anyone to either the regiogal conference or the convention because 
of a lack of funds. 
Approximately nine (9) members were present at the meeting that began 
at 8:15. Mr. Carter apoligized for the small turnout, explaining that 
no mailing had gone out announcing the meeting and that was the reason 
for the small t¥rnout. The meeting was short and informal, dealing 
mostly with their current actions of street meetings. Mr. CArter had 
been arrested on a charge of interfering with a police officer. Because 
of the publicity given to the case the chapter had decided to use Mr. 
‘Carters areest as an organizing tool in the community. They discussed 
previous street meetings and agreed that they had been quite successful. 
I was asked to attend a street rally scheduled for that evehigg immediately 
following the membership meeting, which I did. I witnessed a very 
inspiring thing. The children in the community immediately converged on 
the car with the task force in it shouting FREEDOM AND calling for 


BROTHER CARTER. They took the signs announcing the street meeting and 


Page 2 Field Report Aug. 4, 1965 


marched up and down the biock and around the corner urging everyone to 
attend the street meeting. The sound equipment was not working and they 

had to try to get a new battery for it. A wait of 1} howrs passed before 
they discovered that they could not get the sound equipment to work and it 
was impossible to get a new battery that late in the evening. ‘The meeting 
finally began without any sound equipment. Mr, Carter began talking to — 

an assmbly of approximatiely three (3) to four(4) hundred community people 
who were very responsive and ready to participate in anything that was called 
I learned from people on the street that this was the kind of turnout that 
CORE got at any street meeting they called. There is no lack of people 
ready to move bgt there is a definite jack of program. Mr. Carter and the 
Passaic chapter are looking forward to a clooser relationship with the 
regional and national office. They need some assistance in mapping out 

a program for the people that they find easy to attract. 

On August 5, 1965 I will return to this area to speak at their membership 
meeting. They would also like to organize a mass rally with Mr. Farmer as 
the main speaker. A tenative date is September 1, 1965. : 
Although the chapter has had very few visits from field staff and has under- 
gone trying periods of unfavorable publicity in the past it is very much a 


viable, hard working unit that deserves the support of the regional and 
national offices. This chapter is composed of 98% black grass-roots people. 
They meet each Thursday eve. at 8;00 . 
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552 Riverside Dr. 
New York, NeY.e 1002/ 
Jans 15, 1966 


Herb Callender 

Dir. of Ore. 

CORE 

48 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Herb, 


From talking to Jim Farmer recently and from reading 
his public statement, I am aware that nonviolent action 
--unfortunately=-is no longer “in,” as far as CORE is 
concerned. However, should there be any major action 
demonstration in the area, I would appreciate your 
letting me know so that I can participate. lily address 
is above, my home number is RI 9=—2004 and my work 
number (at War Resisters Leasue) is CO 7-4592. 


I never heard the outcome of that case in which I 
came to testify, but I hope it came out as well as 
possible for you and the others. 


Sincerely, 


Jim Peck 
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-FEQPLES PROGRESS PARTY _ 


289 Exst'10th Street 
Now York, NeY. 10009 


25), 8508 “75 9502 


-TSACHERS ORGANIZE ORGANIZE INDEPENDENT LINE FOR LINDSAY#PPP 


NOMINATE TEACHER JAILED BY WAGNDR FOR CITY COUNCIL PRESIDENT 
URGE JAMES FARMER TO ACCEPT CITY CONTROLLER CANDIDACY | 

A group of teachers have organized the - .+FEOPLES - Proe 

eros Party to support Congressman John V, Lindsay for Mayor, 

| "John V, Lindsay is the only candidate mentioned for the 
Mayoralty of either party who has the social vision, intellectual 
vitality and charismatic verve to lead New York City out of the 
material spiritual blight in to which they have been led by morie 
bun d Democratic administré ion s, Je shall begin cireulating 
petitions for Congressman Lindsay within two weeks, There will 

be no problem in collecting the 10,000 signatures necessary to place 
him on an indepnedent Line", 

The symbol of the PPP will be @ gear encirelin g a book, 

Fal soppersmith, drama critic of The United Teacher, who was 
jailed last year by lafor Wagner fa cemanding the Mayor restore 
his %25 million dollar cut in the educational budget was nominated 
for City Council Pre sident. 3 a 

In a letter to Mir, Jan es Tamer, Fal aon. Chairman 
of the PFP wrote: 

In view of CORE's decision to make political mkx action its 


“new concentration, I urge you to accept the place for City Controller 


on the Professionals Progress Party ticket which is supporting 4 
Congressman John V4, Linsay for Mayor, | 
The failuro of both major parties and the Liberal party to manuinx 
nominate a Negro for one of the 3 top City positions is just another 
fin sensitive insult to the legitimate demands of the Negro people 
of this City-the kind of in sult which in other circumstances, leads 
to riots an d violence. 
We in the PPP believe that the candidacy of a Negro of your 
calibre, runnin g for one of the top 3 offices in New York, will 
galvanize constructive political actionon the part of the Negro 


people throughout the country". 


° . eope erwer eee 
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PRESS CONFERENCE #$ Wednesday 11:00 AM July , 1968 PPP istve. 
‘is 259 East 10th St. 


- 


_ PEOLES PROGRESS PARTY 


259 East 10th. Street ; for in eee by Serve oy 
New York, N.Ys 10009 people, trade unionists and 

: civil right supporters 
25h, 8508 urs 9502 


"POWER, PEACE, PLENTY for all NOW§ 


Sao st SSH SPE 


Staement of Purpose of THE PEOPLES PROGRESS PARTY ae 
Recen tlys President Lyndon Bj Johnson urged teachers to step 


talking an d start doing, New York teachers have, therefore, taken 
the initiative in forming the ae. :_» PROGRESS PARTY, to 


develop that coalition of the profession al middle class who serve the 


people such as teachers, ministers; social workers, nurses, doctors 
for medicare and lawyers for civil liberties with trade unionists 


an d supporters of the civil rights movemen t to build the Great’ 


Society which Lynden B, Johnson only talks about and the regular 
Republicans fight agaimst. 


¢ | TOPLES sis a a 
We er e organizin g the sities = __..__ PROGRESS PARTY because 


i i 


we believe that “one man-one vote" is not democrat “ic enough for — 
the mmm revolutionary needs of the Twentieth Century. We believe that 
we must begin approaching the idea of ‘one mansone dollar", To say 
that one man is worth $200 million dollars and another only $0 
is an attack on the dignity of all individuals, It is undemoertaite 
and deeply antiereligious, God does not judge his children in this 
materialistic manner and it is dangerous for us humans €0 do s80¢ We 
havo lost the compassion of Christ, and, in losing it, we have 
Lost all human meaning. As long as wos as individuals and as a : 
n ation are more concerned with the condition of our pocketbooks than 
we are with the conditions of our souls, our problems will multiply. 
: The moment of truth for our pwople, our city and our Nation 
is rap4dly approaching and we are not yet ready’ to meet that 
moment as men an d womens ~ po | 

Let us consult together, knowing that "there is nothing to 
foar but fear itself" for only the unafraid can bmish the darkness 
of death that hévers daily over us and bring forth the light that will 
guide the world safely through the "valley of the shadow of death" 


which envolops us all, 


" 


We teachers, poorest of the professionals, enter the polit ical 
arena with the support of’ a shoestring, a smile and the deep belftef 
t heb a party of intelligence, imagination and integrity can and 
will in spire the fin ancial an d electoral activity that will 
bring thas victory in which none are victims nor executioners. — 

We teachers believe that only the tru th can free our people 
from the fears and fantasies which now beset them, 

We shall endeavor to bring the truth, insofar as human s can ~ 
know the truth, to the people. Freedom will follow as does the day, 
the night. . | ; 

_ We teachers now call upon all profession als, all trade unionists 
all supporters of civil rights to join us in leaving behind the petty 
concerns of daily life and striving with us to touvh God, without 
whom there is no meanin g cr purpose to human life, 

We teachers now call ail Americans to greatness, 
Hal | Chairmaz: , PPP 
teacher PS 138 K drama critic United Sensi, ss ikscatten 
of United Federation of Teachers AFL-CIO 


Marna Pine, meber Exec Bd UPT, Chmn, All Day Neighborhood Schools 
er UPT 


Vic tor Solmon, teacher JHS 296 K 

‘$y Masler, teacher, Andrew Jackson HS , Queens 
Marvin Adler, teacher, JH 3M 

Tom Carpenter, teacher, JHS 71 M 

Martin Datz, attendance teacher, K 

Carl Levinson, Teacher JHS 117 K 
Stanley Klein, teachor, Sewar d Pavk HS Man, 
Organizing Conmittee-All member: of UFT AFL-CIO 
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Re-ilonal Offices 
CHAIRMAN Philadelohia General Post vffice 
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PI Philadelphia ( CORE has. regeived a very: serious complaint of 

ciscrinination al: egedl; taking place < oe - Priladelpiia 

Boris Taylor “his ee in ther very near’ tw ure, we ieee gag demand that a 
TREASURER neeting pertaining to this eajeot ‘be. held no later 

than riday,- wine Vs 1966. 


Consuelo EF. Miller 


EXECUTIVE eetings with CORE Gast es held after 6:OOP.i.. as all of 
‘EMBERS AT LARGE our meiabers are emplo; ed during the daye 


Arthur Alstcn In regard to the emergency situation mentioned above, we 
| refer specifically to the case of “r. William C,. Purton 
Stanley Diamond who has informed us of the unfair action taken against 
him by the Zegional Post Cffice. wie feel and believe 
Jemes that sr. Durton is being discrimi. nated ce ad in the 
hizvhest dezree@e 


Ye urge you to reseind his orders for chanze in job position 
filjiom McCellun to \’ashineton,D.Ce until a fair heuring has been heard 
and his difficulties resolved in a fair and just manner. 


we expect to hear from you regarding this meeting at the 
atest by Thursday, June 16, 1966, You may communicate 
with our office by phone or telesrame 
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2229 N. BROAD ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. | 


ZIP CODE 19132 


POpiar 5.- 2229 
AREA CODE 215 


- James O. Williams 
CHAIRMAN 


John Bryant Jr. 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 


Joy Brown 
SECRETARY 


Doris M. Taylor 
TREASURER 


EXECUTIVE 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Arthur Alston 
Stanley Diamond 


Benjamin Jones 
Iris Jones 


Joseph Smith 
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PHILADELPHIA CORE 


Lw.i 


June 20, 1965 


Taylor 
The President's Committee on 
Equal Opportunities 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Hon. Hobart J. 


> 


Dear Sir: 


We of Philadelphia CORE, in conjunction with several other 
chapters and with the sanction of our National office, are 
in the process of instituting action on a national scale 
against the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
specifically the Social Security Administration. We have 
arrived at this decision after carefully reviewing our 
efforts to settle peacably and amicably our differences 
concerning whether the agency practices discrimination 
against Negroes. It is our position that they do. we 
established this fact in an earlier action against the 
Philadelphia Payment Center. As a result of this action 
several good recommendation were made.by a work advisory 
group (a copy of whose report is furnished). However, 

we cannot state, nor have we been furnished any evidence 
that the recommendations were made permanent; in fact, 

it seems that they were made for the moment only with a 
view towards appeasing us and securing the removal of our 
line of demonstrators. We regretfully conclude that the 
azsency is once again doing business as uSual ona local as 
well as national basis and that is relegating Negroes to 
the most insignificant positions. 


President Johnson has recommended and sent to the Congress 
the most far-reaching amendments to the Social Security Act 
Since its introduction in 1936. We believe that the | 
Congress is in the proper mood to act favorably on this. 
legislation. In our past dealings with the agency, we have 
been told that there was a lack of qualified Negroes, and 
that the top positions were occupied by white versons 
because they were better qualified than Negroes even:on a 
numerical ratio. We believe that this was meant to under- 
line the fact that even if they wanted to do anything they 
couldn't because there were no vacancies. The forthcoming 
amendments afford them a fine opportunity to show their 
good faith in promoting and hiring qualified Negroes to 
fill the better positions which will result therefron. 


! 


oe een ee ee ee ee ee eS ee Oe ee ses ew Gtiree lS) cena met Oaatee WU Ot 1s we. StS teed One Oe Semen Deen 


It may come to you as somewhat of a surprise that Negroes 
are woefully under-represented in the grades from 7 up, 
| ee but very well represented in the grades from 5 down. We 
| 7 —-« Suggest that you ask them to furnish their figures on 
| Negro employment and grade structure in SSA. This we 
| ‘believe will bear out our charges. 


J be 


~ 


It was suggested by Mr. Paul H. Pearce and other members .° 

of the Equal Opportunities Committee on Construction, 
during their visit to Philadelphia on June 7, 1965, that 
we call this matter to your attention. We also request 
that you bring this terrible situation to the attention of. 
President Johnson, whom we are sure will understand ,the ; 
necessity for our forthcoming national action against this 
jagency. We thank you for the opportunity you afforded us, 
'to discuss patterns of discrimination in the construction. 
‘industry and hope that on a subsequent visit to Philadelphia 
we can cover in more detail the Social Security project. 


Yours in Freedon, 


v 


Ben Porter 
Employment Chairman . 
Philadelphia CORE 


ccs Dr. George Wiley, National CORE 
Miss Joyce Ware, CORE Northeastern Regional Directo 
Senator Joseph Clark Z 
Senator Hugh Scott 3 
Congressman Robert C. Nix 


ites : : : | ‘ 
s* PHILADELPHIA CORE @ 2229 NORTH BROAD STREET = PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNA. 
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&, NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CHAPTER 
PLANNERS FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


" TEMPORARY 
POLICY COMMITTEE 


Donald Benjamin 
Carla Cohen © 
Poul Davidaf 
Herbert Gans 


Mark Taylor 

Williom Toole 

Wolter Thabit, 
Chairman 


TEMPORARY 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


Peter Abeles 
Michael Abeloff 
Arnold Albert 
Rito Barrtsh 
Robert Dennis 
Chaories Kaswan 
Robert Heifetz 
Frances Piven 
Harry Schwartz 
Wolter Thabit, 
Choirman 


76 Reade Street © Room 202 New York, N.Y. 10007 


JUN 16 1965 


Mr. dames 8. Donovan 

Chairman, Board of Education | 
110 Livingston Street | 
Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. William F.R. Ballerda 

Chairman, City Plannins Commission 
? Lafayette Street 

New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


The Education Committee of Planners for Eaual 
Onvnortunitv, a national organiZation of urban 
nlanning vrofessionals concerned witn the effect 
of city develonment volicies on minorities, 
first avveared before the Board at its hearing 
in Anoril on intesration volicyv. We wish to 

make a further statement now on educational 
Marks, a concent under current consideration 

by the Board. 


The educational vark avvears to offer substantial 
cromise for acnieving oualitv, inteerrated education 
througn the use of large-scale facilities in 

vark or camvous-like situations. wte-organization 
of existing schools mieht also be a feasible 

way to meet some of tne vnurvoses of the "vark" 
idea. A large-scale cvoeration offers the 
economies as well es the svace for such services 
and activities as staff vssychistrists, improved 
library facilities, team teachinz anc nrogrammed 
instruction, as well as 6 more acvancecd curriculur: 
than is normally available in the Citv'’s sublic 
school system. 


As a groun, we are not sure that tne educational 
nark is the answer or even a vartial solution to 
the City’s auest for quality, integrated education. 
Tnere are many serious ouestions to be answered, 

We do feel strongly, however, that the concent 
deserves intensive study bv both the City Plannines 
Commission and the Board of Education--hence the 
cual salutation--to diswover the answers to the 
orocbiems, and determine if the advantages outweigh 
tne disadvantages, and if alternative scnemes offer 
the same opportunities as the vark idea: 


This concevt does not avvnear to have been given sufficient 
study in New York, and we fear that tne Board may decide against — 
it without full knowledge of its pnotentialities. 


We believe that innovations are necessary in the City's vublic 
school system, and that a new sense of challenge and exverimentation 
must be inserted, esveciallv if minority children are to be | 
stimulated at their best levels. The system now seems to exvect 
little from such children, and gets little because of this 

attitude. Changes are occurring, and the educational nark offers 

a furtner break with tradition. It offers a chance for a 

different tyve of educational environment than anything we now 

have below the college level. 


The educationsl park requires a creative avvroach--children should 
not simvly be gathered in masses for lhe usual learning experience. 
A child needs an environment scaied to himself, even if the size 

of the facility seems overly large for that. Tne nark concent 

is therefore a challenge to administrators as well as an 
oopvortunity. 


Tne cost could be great, esvecially if existine facilities are 
abandoned and converted, in favor of totally new buildings and 


sites, 


Wnether the educaticnal vark is worth the unovestionadly large 
initial financial costs and the efforts for creative, imacinative 
develonment and coordination of what is essentially many schools 
on the same site is really something that requires a direct 
decision. The Board of Education mav feel that it does not : 
have the kind of staff resources to accomplish such a task; | 
certainiv the vlannine of a series of varks will involve , 
months of time in site selecting and cdesien and construction 

pneset. Enourh sites to make this a ceneral voolicv mav not 

be available. The administrative wvroblems and develonment of 

amore advanced curriculum, and preparation of teacners for the 

snecial needs of such a camvus will also take considerable thouznt. 


There are clear advantages and disadvantaces. It seems to us 

that the concent deserves anc exveriment, if not in the construction 
of 2 new set of facilities, then in the reorganization of old 
facilities to serve new vnurvoses. The Board of Education and the 
City Planning Commission should continue tne investigation of 

this idea, each from its own viewnoint. We need to know the 
transvortation and land use wnroblems inherent in the develonment 

of this tyve of facility, as well as tho educetional anc 


organizational problems. 


Some of tne questions wnich should be investigated are tne 
following: | 


1. Site location 


a. Wnere snould such a secnool be located with respect 
to various activities--its size mignt be a problem 
in residential sections; industrial or commercial 
sections might create unwented distractions 


db. Wnere snoulG sucn scnools ba located with resnect 
to different vonulation vrrouvs 


ec. What are the factors which misht encouraze white 
families to withdraw their children from such a 
camous 


°. Transportation 
a. What sort of transvortation will be required to 
serve such schools-ewhat would be the imnact of 

such a school on voublic transit lines 


b. Coan locations be such ar to encourare use of 
transit in the direction onrvnosite to commutation 


c. What are the anvrovriate travel times for children 
and teenarers to vet to school 


5. Curriculum and Administration 


a. What kinds of additional courses, services and 
programs, or curriculum chanees are vossible because 
of a park situation. or throuen the avvrovriate 
reorganization of existing facilities 


db. What sort cf school organization is desirable if 
the develonment of such varks becomes general 
nolicy. For examole, a "nark" might contain as 
many as half the children within a suverintendent's 
mormal cistrict under the current decentrelization 
Plans shoulda such vnarks have their own sunerintendert: 
snhoulée district lines be extended because of the 
oresence of such an educational campus 


ec. Are tnere major difficulties in reorcanizing 
existing schools for the same nurvoses, rather 
than constructing large new ones 


ad. Does the school have to contain a full rance cf 
erades: could secondarv schools be organized into 
educational camvuses without the nresence of 
elementary stools; sre there important arguments 
one Wav or another 


a. What is the ovotimum realistic size for an urban 
educational vark, assuming that design technioues 
can nelvo us to use srace in the most economical 
wav: will this vary according to whether the school 
has elementary as well as secondary level children 


bd. Can urban renéwal tools be usec to rrovide sites-- 
for exampie, is it nossibvle to use air richts to 
orovide sites: are there any avnvrovriate air rigents 


Locations 


5. Exieting facilities 


eae. Are there wavs to use existing facilities which are 
heine abandoned in favor of a new vark, for example, 
conversion to a new kind of vubdlic facility or adult 
educational use 


b. How mucn of a vubdlic investment loss might occur in 
the initial stages of developing these varks 


6. Integration 


a. Will the curriculum and @gimilar changes be enouch © 
to heln improve the minority child's self-imaze 


b. Will white families accent this tyve of facility 
because of its quality possibilities--or disanvrove 
of it because it does enhance vossibilities for | 
integration 


We can only raise the ouestions now. Locating suitable sites 
amnpears to be the most oovious immediate vroblem, since larsce 
vacant sites are relatively few in this Citv, exvrecially in 
areas where racial balance might be improved through a site 
location. There are several spots where either a vark or the 
reorganization of existing facilities to meet similar vurnoses 
is:feasible now. Brownsville, the Lower Fast Side, and the 
facilities centering sround the Bronx High School of Science 
and Hunter College are examples. The fact that such sites exist 
underscores the need for detailed, commited study by both the 
Board of Education and the City Planning Commission. 


Thank you for your attention. We shall be waiting for your 
decisions with great interest. 


Sincerely, 


June Fields, Assoc. AIP 
Chairman, Education Committes 


y eidoacsid 


Chairman, New York Metrovolitean Chanter 
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Professionals south? Last summer during 
the Mississippi crisis doctors, lawyers. 
ard other professionals went to Missis- 

sippi. This summer these groups as well 


as other professionals--social scientists, 


architects, social workers--are making 
plans to aid civil rights groups in the 
North and South. What about planners? 


Here's what PEO volunteers have evolved: 
freedom planners. Like freedom riders, 
they'll head south this summer not to be 
arrested but to perform planning ser- 
vices for the civil rights movement. 


A look at southern annexation practices 
(see: "Negroes Get Annexed") shows one 
area where planners have been skipping 
out on their responsibility to the dis- 
franchised. There are others: schools 
in the south are as notorious for their 
gerrymandering of district boundaries 

as in the North. Urban renewal and 
public housing plans deserve close scrut- 
iny, too. 


Planners are best equipped to evaluate 
the way these plans deal with minority 
needs. If they are good, planners can 
counsel minority groups to help make the 
plans succeed. If they are, bad, they 
can be exposed all the way to HHFA of- 
fices in Washington. 


Students and professional planners will 
be needed to go South this summer. Many 
details are yet to be worked out. To the 
extent we can raise contributions, sub- 
sistence will be furnished. PEO will 
coordinate with civil rights groups, 

help publish reports and use the findings 
to report to planners at large. This 
effort should help weed out discrimin- 
ation that is built into official plans. 


EQUALOP | 


lanners for Equal Opportunity © 


Arrangements will be made for student 
credit for summer internships. 


Freedom Planner Svuth needs money and 
volunteers. Send your checks to Summer 
Project PEO, c/o 76 Reade Street, New 
York 7. Volunteers, same address, at- 
tention Thomas Gale. 


The PEO group in Philadelphia (boasting 
the first chapter organized) has already 


- performed two jobs for Civil Rights 


groups. In the role of consultant it 3 
prepared a report (gratis) for a metro- 
politan fair housing council and discus- 
sed plans and issues with its director. 


The second job it has undertaken is to 
serve as an advisory group to a city com- 
munity council. A point all PEO chapters 
should note is that these PEO services 
are being given a dollar value so that 
the council gets credit in a counterpart 
funds arrangement with a foundation. | 


In addition, Philadelphia PEO members 
have been contacted by civil rights or- 
ganizations in a strife-torn suburban 
town, a dissident member of a public 
agency and’ a community organization in 
Philadelphia's "Harlem." 


During a meeting where a dozen PEO mem- 
bers participated the chapter reviewed 
the possibilities for involvement and 
narrowed the field to three ideas: dir- 
ect action, consulting to leadership and 
research. Direct action would consist 
of public hearings appearances while con- 
sulting to local leaders would depend on 
past research and expertise as well as 
contacts. The major question about re- 
search concerns the amount of time 
required. 


The Chairman's Corner 


At PEO Headquarters we hear occasional 
reports that some planners in supervisory 
positions have enjoined their staffs from 
joining PEO. Our response is that parti- 
cipation in PEO activities--including con- 
tact with and help to civil rights groups 
on his own time--is a planner'‘s right and 
even a responsibility. 


The planner is directed by the AIP Code of 
Ethics to promote "the general welfare," 
and to make it "the paramount consider- 
ation in the conduct of his professional 
affairs." Moreover, AIP President Dave 
Loecks has written us of his interest in 
liaison with PEO, and we believe that 

AIP and the profession stand to bene- 

fit from our activities. 


All members should resist intimidation 
from superiors or others who are opposed 
to PEO. 


What will PEO do during this first year? 
We are going to build up a portfolio of 
experience on the impact of planning on 
the Negro and the poor in America. We 
will assemble reports from various parts 
of the nation, generalize where possi- 
ble, initiate study and research as neces- 
sary, and gradually develop positions 

on planning,renewal and other programs 
affecting minorities and the poor. This 
information will be disseminated to the 
profession and the public. 


Of major importance will be our effort 
to expand the use of professionals in 
direct service to the poor minorities. 


What are the real impacts of planning 
on the poor? How does it ‘help or hurt? 
What doesn't it do? What could it do? 
These are things PEO wants to find out. 
Members are encouraged to make contact 
with civil rights groups, to help them 
articulate their problems and needs, 
to lend the weight of their technical 
competence in their behalf. This work 
has already started as will be seen in 
this issue. 


The need for this involvement of plan- 
ners is critical. Civil rights groups 
and local communities across the country 


desperately need technical assistance. 
They need help in obtaining information 
about renewal and improvement plans, in 
understanding the laws and regulations 
under which renewal programs are pro- 
cessed, in determining their rights under 
the program. The need help in clarify- 
ing issues, in resolving community con- 
flicts, in articulating their demands 
for change and in presenting their | 
views to governments. They need help 
in the renewal, education and integra- 
tion fields; help in determining what 
is needed and how it can be supplied, 
who to see and how to influence decis- 
ions. Finally, they need encourage- 
ment and support from the middle-class, 
from professionals, from people who 

do influence decisions. 


Walter Thabit 


Negroes in the South have been pushed be- 
yond city limits because town fathers did 
not want to bother with them. Now they 
are being annexed because they are pro- 
fitable--to cities and planners. 


In small Southern cities the Negro ghet- 
to is usually just beyond the city limits. 
It is thus the barrier between what the 
city had and what it wants. 


The city wants the profitable tract de- 
velopments filled with middle-class 
whites who, in turn, want to be annexed 
to be a part of the city school systen. 
But these suburban property owners are 
reluctant to pay the costs. of sewers 
and water lines. However, they can be 
persuaded to accept annexation if the 
city shows that benefits will exceed 


increased taxes. 


southern states--often considered the 
most progressive on the subject of an- 
nexation--require a plan for extension 
of public facilities prior to annex- 
ation. And Southern cities pride then- 
selves on their annexation plans be- 


- Cause they are drawn up by city planners. 


The plans are offered by cities as 
guides to area growth, and they imply 
acceptance of responsibility for contin- 
ued urban development. 


Analysis of several studies indicates 


interesting circumstances: the expen- 
sive services of development--sewers ° 
and waterlines--are being extended to 
low density areas, i.e. fashionable 
suburbs while the trunk lines just go 
through the fringe where minority groups 
live. | 


A look at the expected revenues in these 
studies shows that Negro areas may only 
see the trunk lines pass by, but they 
contribute a major portion of revenues 
that. make annexation attractive to 

city and suburb. They pay taxes and 
receive no improvements. 


The added insult is further disfranchise- 
ment for minority groups while they are 
used by the city to wean state aid in 
the form of per capita reimbursements 
--such as sales tax, gasoline tax, al- 
cohol tax and supplements to education. 


Annexation may pay the bills for white 
suburbs, but it worsens the prospects 
of Negroes in fringe areas ever receiv- 
ing adequate city services because the 
Negro political voice is diluted by ad- 
dition of white citizens whose suburbs 
indicate indifference to them. 


Yet city planners are proud when they 
accomplish annexation. It is a clear 
instance where they can see the city 
operating according to their adyice-- 
following a plan. The plans, they feel, 
show in black and white that "all af- 
fected parties" gain by annexation. 

The "affected" people in this view, are 
white, suburban, middle class--like most 
planners. 


The upshot is that annexation plans ig- 
nore the needs of minorities.« They do 
not, however, fail to use Negroes and 
their taxes to make the plan# attractive 
to reluctant suburban voters. 


~TG- 


NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION TO HOLD 
PUBLIC HEARING ON GROSS REPORT -- Begin- 
ning at 9:30 A.M. April 14th, the Board 
of Education will give the public an op- 
portunity to comment on the Gross Report 
for integration and re-organization of 
the New York City schools. The hearing 
will be at 110 Livingston Street in down- 
town Brooklyn. 


"A Good Commmity Is A Good 
Community and That Is All 


Planners Should Be Concerned 
With." | 


Our Washington correspondent writes that 
from what was said at the third biennial 
Conference on Governmental Relations and 
Planning Policy planners are most inter- 
ested in how much money they can get from 
the Federal Government. | 


Among other purposes the meeting was sup- 
posed to lay groundwork for AIP positions 
on the "Emerging Regional Cities of Ameri- 
ca"--legislation that will be considered 
by Congress. Unfortunately, solutions 
proposed in many papers seemed a rehash 
of last year's HHFA legislative program. 


From the standpoint of PEO some omissions 
were serious. New towns policy, for exam-: 
ple, was discussed without reference to 
social balance. Downtown renewal was dis- 
cussed without reference to the problems 
of people who live there now. Similarly, | 
there was no mention of the regional 
housing market. The word Negro was not 
mentioned on the conference floor! 


Another PEO concern--professional develop- 
ment--How about the need to interest 
Negroes and other minority groups in plan- 
ning careers? A prominent consultant re- 
plied, "You can't force these things. 

They will happen eventually anyway.” 
(Later he said, "A good community is a 
good community, and that is all planners 
should be concerned with.") 


The weight of conference papers concen- 
trated on visual aspects of the environ- 
ment--not social conditions. However, 
there were good papers on government 
structure, transportation and kinds of 
research a timid Federal Government should 


support. 


While the opening session described the 
Poverty Program, it seemed perfunctory. 
The way planners can participate in these 
community action programs was not made ex- 
plicit, although the planner's "form fill- 
ing skill" was stressed. Relegation to 
such uninspiring work may explain why 
planners evinced so little interest. 


Education seems to have sneaked up on the 
blind side of professional planning. 

For many years planners have concerned 
themselves about school locations that 
serve all students. Usually they have 
ignored (or acted as if they ignored) 

the skin color of pupils. But that issue 
is out in the open now and planners have 
a stake in it. 


In New York the PEO Chapter has organized 
an education committee to wrestle with 
plans for the school system. They are 
attempting to develop a planning frame- 
work for the integration of schools. 
sound easy? Most cities don't rec 

the problem while many plans don't 

know segregation exists. 


This education committee will not involve 
itself with the tactics of civil rights 
groups--they differ from leader to leader 
and city to city--but will examine plan- 
ning ideas such as educational parks, re- 
districting, grade reorganization, trans- 
portation and new school location as they 
bear on integration. 


Ideas generated by this and other comnit- 
tees will be relayed through EQUALOP to 
the membership. Those who want to organ- 
ize Education Committees in their own 
cities should contact June Fields, c/o 
PEO, 76 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


“ 4 
@ Planners for Equal Opportunity 
j 3 


EQUALOP is the quarterly newsletter 
of Planners for Equal Opportunity 


Communications should be directed to 
PEO Office. 


Harry Schwartz 
Robert Dennis 


Editors: 


Last December the PEO Policy Committee 
covered. both immediate and long range 
problems. It decided on dues for 1965 
($5.00 for regular members, $1.00 for 
students), instructed the Chairman to 
draw up a constitution and made PEO Chap- 
ter Presidents automatic Policy Committee 
members. 


Other actions included: decision to hold 

PEO meeting at ASPO convention; establish- 

ment of PEO Chapters of 3 or more memb- 

ers; co-opted Robert DeMaine (North Car- 

olina) to Policy Committee; authorized 

enlistment of PEO Sponsors; and directed 
e Steering Committee to systematically 
intact planning students. 


At last count PEO was 150 strong with 
only 20 delinquent on their initial as- 
sessment. We're all over the country, 
the largest contingents in New York (40), 
Philadelphia and Boston (12 each), San 
Francisco (9), Washington and Baltimore 
(5 each). 


Fifty members from 16 regions want to 
form chapters. (They should contact 
Robert Heifitz, Organizing Chairman, 76 
Reade St. NY 7.) Plans for chapters in 
8 cities are underway now: 


& Noyce Vices 
CORE 


G Wed tz8 Sred 
NewTorke, Wy. 


20 May 1964 


List of demands concerning the Public Review Beard on Police Prutality: 


1. The creation of an independent civilian camplaint review board to irves- 
tigate, hear and make recomendations semcerming ellegations of police bru- 
tality against private citizens. 


2. That Mayor Wagner take a stand on the creation of such a Board, and the 
the City Council hold public hearings on the Thecdore Weiss Bill (#498) as 
soon as possible. 


3. That the appointment of the members of the Board be made by the Mayor 
in conjuction with Civil Rights, Church and Civie groups, and that this Bcerd 
should include no members of the Police Department. 


4. That the independent civilian cemplaint review board have the following 
functions and powers: 


a. that this Board have an independent investigative staff of its own 
with explicit sub pcena power; 
b. that the members of the Board and the investigative staff have access 
to ell police installations, including precinct basements, prison 
| wards, and hospitals, 24 hours a day; 
ec. that public hearings be held as quickly as possible on ccmplaints; 
d. that policemen under investigations oy tre Board be suspended until 
such time as the Board reaches a decisior in the case; 

€- that the Board have power to discipline officers found guilty, and 

to recommend the institution of a criminal prosecution if the facts 
gta -SO warrant; . 

f. that the Board be impowered to request the Police Department to pro- 
tect complainants, witnesses, and their families from harassment 
and intimidation and further be empowered to teke any necessary 
step to see that these erds are secured. 


3+ %In_addition to the Board's power to act in brutality cases, it shall 
advise or suggest to the Mayor and to the Police Carmissioner modifications 
or improvement of police activity, toward the end that an acceptable code 
of ethics be established. 


“\ Schedule of Events: 


~May-15 through June 4; Demonstrations at Station Houses, particularly those 
where incidents of alleged police brutality have occurred. 


dune 42 A public hearing at the Community Church on 40 East 35th St. at 
~. 8 P.M. to adjudicate alleged cases of police brvtality that have been 

“orought to the committee's attention. Lawyers wil? present the cases 
for the compleintants to a panel of nine outstauding civilians. 
Definite members of the panel are: James Farmer, National Director 
Of CORE: Roger Baldwin, founder of the ACLU and Director of the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man; and the Rev. Donald Harrington, 
Senior Minister of the Community Church; Cleveland Robinson, Secre- 
tary-treasurer of District 65; Dr. Eugene Reed, State Chairman of 
NAACP Chapters; William Strickland, Executive Director of the Northern 
Students Movement; Morris Ernst, ACLU; Hector Velez, Chmmittee of | 
Police Community Relations. | 


June 5 - 12 noon: Simultaneous: picketing at station houses in all boroughs. 
4 -P.M,3 All demonstrators to meet at Police Headquarters, 240 Center 
“Street. From there to march to.City-Hall for a mass rally to end at 

7 P.M. 
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PLEASE POST 


nnouncing 


an eight-session course offered under the auspices of the 
Center for New York City Affairs - Spring, 1966 


#68. Monday evenings, 8:10-9:50 p.m. Begins March 28th. 
Tuition: $24 (no registration fee). * 


Analysis of police-community relationships and responsibilities 
in New York City. 


The citizen's viewpoint and the police viewpoint. 
Civil liberties and the police. 


Complaints and review procedures. 


Relationships with minority and ethnic groups and the role of 
the police in the civil rights movement. 


Police and youth. 


The responsibility of police in overall neighborhood improvement. 


ROBERT J. MANGUM 
Director, Northeast Region, Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Former Deputy Police Commissioner of New York City. 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Urban League of Greater New York. 


RS 

* Registration for this course is now open and will continue until the tte 
first session. Registration hours: 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. Mondays through ks 
Fridays (closed February 22nd). Po r 
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THE NEW SCHOOL * *. 


November 16, 1965 


Mr. Jeff Mandell 
Oakwood School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Mandell: 


In reference to your letter of three weeks ago we are 
sorry for this delay in answering. 


We are pleased to hear that you want to join CORE, however, 
because of our present financial condition it is literally 
impossible for us to start a new chapter in the Poughkeepsie 
area, 


We would like to have as many chapters in as many areas 
as possible but we just don;t have the manpower to cover 
anymore chapters and especially in areas where there is at 
least one other chapter, 


So please for the time being try and help the local chapter 
in your area, They can be reached at this address: 


qPostell 
225 Smith Street 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
471-6797 


Thank yéu very much for your interest and concern. 


Yours For Freedom, 


Pa a i 4 
a EA 4 a ice se 
— Fran Crayton Pes 
Secy Dept. Organization © 


November 22, 1965 _ 


Yankton College 

Dr. Fred Kirschenmann 
Religion Department 
Yankton, South Dakota 


Dear Mr. Kirschenmann: 


I am in receipt of..your letter of November 15th and I 
sincerely regret that your letter of October 25th was not 
ackowledged, however, it came to this department and I 
referred it to our Associate National Directors depart- 
ment for consideration. It is not my intention to “pass 
the buck” it goes without question that I should have at 
least let you know that I had referred it to the proper 
source. My most humble apolégies to you and your group. 


It is usually my responsibility to forward any and all 
information to interested persons about the formation of 
new chapters, however, due to our present financial stress 
these letters and requests have been forwarded to Dr. Wiley 
for his consideration. The financial difficulty in setting 
up new chapters is in terms of sending a fééld staff person 
into the area to aid the new chapter, this is a stipulation 
of the National Senstitution which we must follow to the | 
letter, in getting its operations in order before they can 
be officially affiliated as a chapter. This is the only 
or should I say the largest problem that we have in this 
area. If, by any chance, your group could finance the trip 
for q@ field secretary to visit you and find a place for him 
to live while he is in town it would be a big help to us as 


can and since your area is "virgin" territory we are parti- 
culary interested in getting something going thers. 


Please excuse my negligance and by all means don't let 
it deter you from further comunication with me. 
Yaties For Freedom, 


Fran Crayton 
Secretary Dept. of Org. 


we are interested in forming as many chapters as we possibly 


Octeber 28, 1965 


CC. .O.R.EB. 
38 Perk Rew 
New Yerk, New Yerk 10038 


Dear Sirs: 
A vroblem of racisl inequality exists in South 


Daketa. Discriminetion exists here in Yankton. 
Seversl ef us, indian, Negre snd White desire to 
meunt lecal sctton by educstion campsigns against 
this discrimination. We went yeu te help us. 

Large scele bletent tiscriminetion is tirected 
preinst tie Indian minority in Seuth Daeote. Decumented 
ceses ef housing en? economic bias directed at the 
Indian in the cemmmity exist. In shert, the Indien 
is virtually totally estrenged frem the scciety. 

This estrangement with its cencommitsnt epsthy and 
deep distrust make it almest tmpossible for the In- 
Gian te reslise thet conditions can change. 

We feel that the enly velid methed by which we 
cen successfully attain our ebiectives is with the 
infermeation and aid availsble frem C.0O.R.E. As 
© cerrelary the enly wey C.0O.R.B. can be effective 
in Seuth Dekota is in actien upen informatien gethered 
by lecal greups, Censequently, it is our desire to 
form a C.O.R.E. chapter in Yankton drewing uven 
resources and talents ef beth Yankton Cellege and 
tiie Yankten Cemmunity. : 

James Fermer's visit te eur campus ewekened 
many pveeple te their ebligatiens in the realm ef Civil 
Rights and Equality as well es previding 2 pewerful 
impetus in this directien. But the svark of imvetus 
must be quickly develeping 2 besic ergsnisetion and 
await the infermatien en the formstion and basic ace 
tivities ef a C.O.R.B. chapter. 


Sincerely, 


RE ES ne 


Dr. Pred Kirschenmann 
Head ef the Religien Dept. 
Yankten “ellege 


December 16, 1965 


Mr. Charlie } Taite 
707 West Bernard 
Pensacola, Florida 


Dear Mr. Taite: 


In reference to our telephone conversation, | am 
sending you the following information about starting a 
CORE chapter in your local community. 


It was my pleasure to speak with you on Tuesday 
and it is our hope that the enclosed information will 
aid you and your neighbors in setting up and forming 
your chapter. 


As I stated to you in our telephone conversation 
our field secretary, Mr. Spiver Gordon of Talahassee 
will be notified of your desire to form a chapter and 
asked to come in and speak to you about that subject 
as well as about the subject of having Mr. Farmer, our 
National Director, come in for a mass rally of some type. 


Mr. Spiver Gordon can be reached at the following 
address and telephone number; 


540% West Brevord St. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


(904) 224-6755 


Please feel free to contact us if you have any 
problems. 


/ 
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Fran Crayton | 
Dept. Of Organization 
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Lynda D. Woodruff | 
c | | Western Reserve University 
1690 Magnolia Drive 
\ Cleveland, Ohio 


January 8, 1966 


Congress On Racial Equality 
Membership Division 
New York, New York 


Dear Sirs: . 


I have wanted to join CORE for severszl years now and I 
haven't been able to locate a chapter yet. I am originally 
from Lynchburg, Virginia and there is not a chapter there. 
I would like to know iff I may send my membership directly 


to the main office, Pwould also like fo know how a group 
could go about beginngne a chapter. ‘am sure that there > 
are enough perestegy people in LynchPurg to start a + 


chapter andf/I wuld fo€ more than happy to work with some 
of your representetiveés this summer fo start one. 


would appreciate any information 
ne\slong theseflines. 


Sincerely “i } : 


Thankyou vary much 
that you cqulid give 


ax) 


January 10, 1966 


Miss Susan Kazanjian 
McMahon Hall 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 


Dear Miss Kazanjian: 


Thank you for your letter of January 3rd. expressing an 
interest in forming a CORE chapter in your area. 


I am therefore fofwarding you information concerning this 
matter. Enclosed you will find two copies of our “All About 
CORE® and a copy of our organizational manual. These two 
pieces of literature should explain to you and your group just 
what CORE is about and how you woyld go about setting up your 
chapter if this is what you decide on. 


If there are any further questions, please feel free to 
write us or ghone us at the following number: (212) CO 7-6270 
between the hours of 9 A.M. and 5 PH 


Mr. Walter Brooks would be the field secretary servicing 
your area and he would have to visit your chapter meetings 
several times so that he could make reccomendations to our 
National Action Gouncil in reference to phe feasibility of 
our affiliating your group. 


You must have our written permission before you can use 
the name of CORE, | 


Again, we thank you for your interest and lé@ék forward to 
hearing from you in the very near future. 


Yours For Freedom, 


Herb Callender, - 
Director of Organization 


Fran Crayton, 


Secretary 


Susan Kazanjian 
McMahon Hall 
University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut 
[p-¥P January 3, 1966 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to you on behalf of the 
Students for Civil Rights at the University 
of Connecticut. We are a newly formed 
organization and are interested in affiliating 
with C.0O.R.E.If you would please send us 
information about C.O.R.E. , especially 
concerning group affiliation we would be 
appreciative. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
decane fasagypcom 


Sugan Kazanjian 


WY 
\\\ 


February 2, 1966 


Mr. David Riley 
213% West Main St. 
Durham, Be. Ce 


Deqr Mr. Riley: 


Please be advised that a letter was sent to the North 
- Carolina College group on December 29th and another one 
was sent on Januayy 3lst. The mailing address given to 
us was: Mr. Raymond Arrington 
15085 South Roxboro St. 
Durham, 5. Ce. 


All the necessary information was forwarded to them 
along with the letter. I hope they recieved the last 
package by now, however, if they have not gotten it l 
would appreciate it if you would let me know and give me 
another address to mail it to so that 1 can send out another 


one immediately. 


If there are any further difficulties please feel free 
to let us hear from you. 


Wé are in the process of revising and putting together 
new CORE material and as soon as it is available we will 


forward you and the group copies of it. 


Thank you for your interest in CORE and we look forward 
to having you join us, 


Yours For Freedom, 


HCC: fee Herb Callender 
Btawctor of Organization 


7, 
“May Equi 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


national director 


» XW 


January 31, 1966 


Mr. Raymond Arrington 
15085 South Roxboro St, 
Durham, N. C. 


Dear Raymond: 
Mr. Floyd B. McKissick has indicated 


to our department that you have not recieved 


a@areply to your letter of December 17th. 
We have pulled out of our files a copy of h 
your letter along with our reply to you. 
We are terribly sorry chat you did not 

recieve it. It was mailed to West Mifflin, 
Penn. as per your instructions. 


We are hereby enclosing the necessary 
material for your groups discussion. 


We sincerely hope that it will be your 
decision to join us as a CORE chapter and 
begin to help us with the many problems 
black people face both North and South. 


Mr. McKissick speaks very highly of the 
young people involved in your group and we 
would be more than happy to have you join 
us. : 


Yours For Freedom, 


Enc. Herb Callender 


Director of Organizatior 


North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 


December 17, 1965 


. CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York, 10038 


~. Dear Sirs: 


A group of North Carolina College Students were interested 
in organizing a Civil Rights organization on North Carolina Col- 
lege's campus. We decided that it would be wise to investigate 
the various organizations before deciding upon which one to be- 


come affiliated with. 


We would greatly appreciate any information that you could 
send us concerning CORE. 


some of the questions which we have concerning CORE are: 
a. What is CORE? 
be. What are its goals? 
c. How is it structured? 
d. Ry whet means does it accomplish its goals? 
e. How does one apply for a charter? 
f. What is required of a charter? 
g. What Bre Vi leges does the chapter retain under the 


constitutions 


We would also like to have a copy of the constitution and 
by-clause. 


If such information were mailed before the New Year pleas 
mail it to the following address: 
Mr. Raymond Arrington 
Rear 31, Midway Drive 
West Miftflinj Penn., Pa., 15122 
If not mailed before New Year's please mail i 
Mr. Raymond Arrington 
15085 South Roxboro St, 
Durham, North Carolina, 27707 


tos: | 


1 
a 


T hope that you will be able to mail the infoymation 
fore the New Yesr so that we can start the New Ye sie 


tozether for equality. 


all 


We thafik you for all that you do towards answering this 


letter. Vio 
ee 


truly , 


f Jel syivia Malone, Secretary 
‘ | 


par timent of Org 


418 Bridgeman Avenue 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
March9, 1966 | 


Attorney Floyd McKissick 
Main Street 
Durhem, North Cerolina 


Attorney McKissick; 


I am very interested in forming 2 CORE group in Benton Harbor. 
I would like to receive information on the procedures for 


doing S06 # 


I sm a former Durham resident, having been assbciated with the 
Lincoln Hospitel there. 


Sincerely, 


Mre. Shirlee Jenkins 


\\\ g\ 


a 


March 14, 1966 


3s. Shirlee Jenkins 
8 Bridgeman Avenue | | ee, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan : ee 


Dear Mrs. Jenkins: 


Your letter of March 9, 1966 to Mr. Floyd B. McKissick has 
been referred to the Depertment of Grgentnecian in the National 
CORE office in New York. 


We are happy to hear that you are isanbendiil in forming a 
chapter in your home town of Benton Harbor. In forming a chapter 
you must adhere to certain procedures that have been set up by the 
governing body of CORE. They are outlined in the — manual. 

I am enclosing the following material that { ld be read carefully \ 
by you and other interested persons in Benton fadber: 4m 


1. Organizational Manual — \ | 
2. Sample constitution : 
3. Wational Constitution and 1965 Revisions 
4. CORE Rulez for Action | | 
5. All About CORE ° 
6. Application for Affilaation 1 


7. Guideline to Political Action 
8. Making and Finding Leaders . ; 
9. Discussion Guide for Urban Renewal Ao 


ee 


We sincerely hope that the enclosed information + will eideByou 
in forming your chapter. “ | 


The field secretary that would cover your group. “would bd Mr. 
Tony Perot, who is working out of Cleveland, Ohio. His address is: | 
1824 Bast 97th Btreet, Cleveland, Ohio. I am sending him a copy of § 
this letter aadweltopy of your letter. He will contacit .you in about Ve 
two weeks to find out what progress you are making with yrour new group. 
If there are questions or problems, please feel re to contact Mr. 
Perot or the National Office at the above address in New ‘fork. 


Thank you for your concern and interest in CORE. 


_" For Freedon, 


Herbert Cal lender 
Director of O/ganis ation, 


March 28, 1966 


Mr. Charles Taite 
Dayton Allience 6or 
Racial Equality 

333 Westwood Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Freedom Fighé@er: 


Our planned trip to your area sometime ago was 
postponed because of the financial picture of the National 
structure and because of some urgent matters that presented 
themselves on the date I was to depart, 


We would like to ask you to send us all information 
on your groups activities in the last past three months so 
that we can begin to hage some information on your group. 
We plan to refer this natter to the National Action Council 


at its next meeting in May. We would to have a clear 
picture of what the group is doing and what plans it has 
for future action in your local community. e would 
appreciate it if you would send this information down to 
us at your earliest convéskence. 


I will make an honest attempt to visit your group 
sometime in mid April. I will have my secretary send 
you a letter wheh I have made all the necessary arrangements 


for that visit, 


I am looking forward to hearing from you and hopefully 
we will get thechance to get together in the very near future, 


Very truly yours, 


Herbert C,llender 
Director of Ogganization 


March 28, 1966 


Mr. George Ducker 
Dayton Non-Violent Cordinating Com/ 


$29 Graymount 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


We are under the impression that your group would like’ 
to become affiliated with the National as a chapter. 
We understand that there is another working in Ohio. 
right now that would also like to become affiliated with us. 
In reference to the affiliation of either we would have 
to have some information on the groups activi within the 
last three months or so, We would also like to have an idea 
of your groups future plans. After we recieve this information 
we will refer the matter to our governing body, the National 
Action Council at its meeting in May. | 


In the last few months, there has been some changes in the 
National office staff and fe seems that your last letter to 

us was lost in the shuffle so that is the reason for ous stating 
that we are under the impression..... If we have the wrong in- 
formatiog please let us know and we will act accordingly, if it 
is correct, please let us know by forwarding to theeNational 
office the above requested information at your earliest convenien- 
ce so that we may proceed, | 


I will make an attempt to visit your area in the middle 
of April and my secretary will be letting you know the exact — 
dates that I will be there so you can make arrangements for 


me to meet with and speak with your group. 
We await your immediate reply. 


Yours for freedom, 


HEC: fec Herbert Callender : 
Director of Organization 


5 OR RD 
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me weicnt or tor... A STRATEGY 
TO END POVERTY 


RICHARD A. CLOWARD and FRANCES FOX PIVEN 


35 cents 


THE WEIGHT OF THE POOR 


A STRATEGY TO END POVERTY 


RICHARD A. CLOWARD 
and FRANCES FOX PIVEN 

Mr. Cloward is professor of social work, and Mrs. Piven is a 
research associate, both at the Columbia University School of 


Social Work. 


How can the poor be organized to press for relief from pov- 
erty? How can a broad-based movement be developed and 
the current disarray of activist forces be halted? These ques- 
tions confront, and confound, activists today. It is our pur- 
pose to advance a strategy which affords the basis for a 
convergence of civil rights organizations, militant anti-pov- 
erty groups and the poor. If this strategy were implemented, 
a political crisis would result that could lead to legislation 
for a guaranteed annual income and thus an end to poverty. 


The strategy is based on the fact that a vast discrepancy 
exists between the benefits to which people are entitled un- 
der public welfare programs and the sums which they actu- 
ally receive. This gulf is not recognized in a society that is 
wholly and self-righteously oriented toward getting people 
off the welfare rolls. It is widely known, for example, that 
nearly 8 million persons (half of them white) now subsist on 
welfare, but it is not generally known that for every person 
on the rolls at least one more probably meets existing cri- 
teria of eligibility but is not obtaining assistance. 

The discrepancy is not an accident stemming from bureau- 
cratic inefficiency; rather, it is an integral feature of the 
welfare system which, if challenged, would precipitate a 
profound financial and political crisis. The force for that 
challenge, and the strategy we propose, is a massive drive 
to recruit the poor onto the welfare rolls. 

The distribution of public assistance has been a local and 
state responsibility, and that accounts in large part for the 
abysmal character of welfare practices. Despite the growing 
involvement of federal agencies in supervisory and reim- 
bursement arrangements, state and local community forces 
are still decisive. The poor are most visible and proximate 
in the local community; antagonism toward them (and to- 
ward the agencies which are implicated with them) has 
always, therefore, been more intense locally than at the 
federal level. In recent years, local communities have in- 
-. creasingly felt class and ethnic friction generated by com- 

petition for neighborhoods, schools, jobs and political power. 
Public welfare systems are under the constant stress of con- 
flict and opposition, made only sharper by the rising costs 
to localities of public aid. And, to accommodate this pres- 
sure, welfare practice everywhere has become more restric- 
tive than welfare statute; much of the time it verges on 
lawlessness. Thus, public welfare systems try to keep their 
budgets down and their rolls low by failing to inform peo- 
ple of the rights available to them; by intimidating and 
shaming them to the degree that they are reluctant either 
to apply or to press claims, and by arbitrarily denying bene- 
fits to those who are eligible. 

A series of welfare drives in large cities would, we be- 
lieve, impel action on a new federal program to distribute 


income, eliminating the present public welfare system and 
alleviating the abject poverty which it perpetrates. Wide- 
spread campaigns to register the eligible poor for welfare 
aid, and to help existing recipients obtain their full benefits, 
would produce bureaucratic disruption in welfare agencies 
and fiscal disruption in local and state governments. These 
disruptions would generate severe political strains, and 
deepen existing divisions among elements in the big-city 
Democratic coalition: the remaining white middle class, the 
white working-class ethnic groups and the growing minority 
poor. To avoid a further weakening of that historic coali- 
tion, a national Democratic administration would be con- 
strained to advance a federal solution to poverty that would 
override local welfare failures, local class and racial con- 
flicts and local revenue dilemmas. By the internal disrup- 
tion of local bureaucratic practices, by the furor over public 
welfare poverty, and by the collapse of current financing 
arrangements, powerful forces can be generated for major 
economic reforms at the national level. 


The ultimate objective of this strategy—to wipe out 
poverty by establishing a guaranteed annual income—will 
be questioned by some. Because the ideal of individual 
social and economic mobility has deep roots, even activists 
seem reluctant to call for national programs to eliminate 
poverty by the outright redistribution of income. Instead, 
programs are demanded to enable people to become eco- 
nomically competitive. But such programs are of no use to 
millions of today’s poor. For example, one-third of the 35 
million poor Americans are in families headed by females; 
these heads of family cannot be aided appreciably by job 
retraining, higher minimum wages, accelerated rates of eco- 
nomic growth, or employment in public works projects. Nor 
can the 5 million aged who are poor, nor those whose pov- 
erty results from the ill health of the wage earner. Programs 
to enhance individual mobility will chiefly benefit the very 
young, if not the as yet unborn. Individual mobility is no 
answer to the question of how to abolish the massive prob- 
lem of poverty now. 

It has never been the full answer. If many people in the 
past have found their way up from poverty by the path of 
individual mobility, many others have taken a different 
route. Organized labor stands out as a major example. Al- 
though many American workers never yielded their dreams 
of individual achievement, they accepted and practiced the 
principle that each can benefit only as the status of work- 
ers as a whole is elevated. They bargained for collective 
mobility, not for individual mobility; to promote their for- 


tunes in the aggregate, not to promote the prospects of one : 


worker over another. And if each finally found himself in 
the same relative economic relationship to his fellows as 
when he began, it was nevertheless clear that all were infi- 
nitely better off. That fact has sustained the labor movement 
in the face of a counter pull from the ideal of individual 
achievement. 

But many of the contemporary poor will not rise from 
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poverty by organizing to bargain collectively. They either 
are not in the labor force or are in such marginal and dis- 
persed occupations (e.g., domestic servants) that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to organize them. Compared with other 
groups, then, many of today’s poor cannot secure a redis- 
tribution of income by organizing within the institution of 
private enterprise. A federal program of income redistribu- 
tion has become necessary to elevate the poor en masse 
from poverty. 

Several ways have been proposed for redistributing in- 
come through the federal government. It is not our purpose 
here to assess the relative merits of these plans, which are 
still undergoing debate and clarification. Whatever mech- 
anism is eventually adopted, however, it must include cer- 
tain features if it is not merely to perpetuate in a new 
guise the present evils of the public welfare system. 

First, adequate levels of income must be assured. (Public 
welfare levels are astonishingly low; indeed, states typically 
define a “minimum” standard of living and then grant only 
a percentage of it, so that families are held well below what 
the government itself officially defines as the poverty level.) 
Furthermore, income should be distributed without requir- 
ing that recipients first divest themselves of their assets, as 
public welfare now does, thereby pauperizing families as a 
condition of sustenance. 


Second, the right to income must be guaranteed, or the 
oppression of the welfare poor will not be eliminated. Be- 
cause benefits are conditional under the present public wel- 
fare system, submission to arbitrary governmental power is 
regularly made the price of sustenance. People have been 
coerced into attending literacy classes or participating in 
medical or vocational rehabilitation regimes, on pain of hav- 
ing their benefits terminated. Men are forced into labor on 
virtually any terms lest they forfeit their welfare aid. One 
can prize literacy, health and work, while still vigorously 
opposing the right of government to compel compliance 
with these values. 

Conditional benefits thus result in violations of civil lib- 
erties throughout the nation, and in a pervasive oppression 
of the poor. And these violations are not less real because 
the impulse leading to them is altruistic and the agency is 
professional. If new systems of income distribution con- 
tinue to permit the professional bureaucracies to choose when 
to give and when to withhold financial relief, the poor will 
once again be surrendered to an arrangement in which their 
rights are diminished in the name of overcoming their vices. 
Those who lead an attack on the welfare system must there- 
fore be alert to the pitfalls of inadequate but placating re- 
forms which give the appearance of victory to what is in 
truth defeat. 


How much economic force can be mobilized by this 
strategy? This question is not easy to answer because few 
studies have been conducted of people who are not receiv- 
ing public assistance even though they may be eligible. For 
the purposes of this presentation, a few facts about New 
York City may be suggestive. Since practices elsewhere are 
generally acknowledged to be even more restrictive, the 
estimates of unused benefits which follow probably yield a 
conservative estimate of the potential force of the strategy 
set forth in this article. 


Basic assistance for food and rent: The most striking 
characteristic of public welfare practice is that a great many 
people who appear to be eligible for assistance are not on 
the welfare rolls. The average monthly total of New York 
City residents receiving assistance in 1959 was 325,771, but 
according to the 1960 census, 716,000 persons (unrelated 
or in families) appeared to be subsisting on incomes at or 
below the prevailing welfare eligibility levels (e.g., $2,070 
for a family of four). In that same year, 539,000 people 
subsisted on incomes less than 80 per cent of the welfare 
minimums, and 200,000 lived alone or in families on in- 
comes reported to be less than half of eligibility levels. Thus 
it appears that for every person on welfare in 1959, at least 
one more was eligible. 

The results of two surveys of selected areas in Manhattan 
support the contention that many people subsist on incomes 
below welfare eligibility levels. One of these, conducted by 
Greenleigh Associates in 1964 in an urban-renewal area on 
New York’s upper West Side, found 9 per cent of those not 
on the rolls were in such acute need that they appeared to 
qualify for emergency assistance. The study showed, fur- 
ther, that a substantial number of families that were not 
in a “critical” condition would probably have qualified for 
supplemental assistance. 

The other survey, conducted in 1961 by Mobilization for 
Youth, had similar findings. The area from which its sam- 
ple was drawn, 67 square blocks on the lower East Side, is 
a poor one, but by no means the poorest in New York City. 
Yet 13 per cent of the total sample who were not on the 
welfare rolls reported incomes falling below the at 
welfare schedules for food and rent. 

There is no reason to suppose that the discrepancy be- 
tween those eligible for and those receiving assistance has 
narrowed much in the past few years. The welfare rolls 
have gone up, to be sure, but so have eligibility levels. Since 
the economic circumstances of impoverished groups in New 
York have not improved appreciably in the past few years, 
each such rise increases the number of people who are poten- 
tially eligible for some degree of assistance. 


Even if one allows for the possibility that family-income 
figures are grossly underestimated by the census, the finan- 
cial implications of the proposed strategy are still very 
great. In 1965, the monthly average of persons receiving 
cash assistance in New York was 490,000, at a total cost 
of $440 million; the rolls have now risen above 500,000, 
so that costs will exceed $500 million in 1966. An increase 
in the rolls of a mere 20 per cent would cost an already 
overburdened municipality some $100 million. 

Special grants: Public assistance recipients in New York 
are also entitled to receive “nonrecurring” grants for cloth- 
ing, household equipment and furniture—including washing 
machines, refrigerators, beds and bedding, tables and chairs. 
It hardly needs to be noted that most impoverished families 
have grossly inadequate clothing and household furnishings. 
The Greenleigh study, for example, found that 52 per cent 
of the families on public assistance lacked anything ap- 
proaching adequate furniture. This condition results because 
almost nothing is spent on special grants in New York. In 
October, 1965, a typical month, the Department of Welfare 
spent only $2.50 per recipient for heavy clothing and $1.30 
for household furnishings. Taken together, grants of this 


kind amounted in 1965 to a mere $40 per person, or a total 
of $20 million for the entire year. Considering the real 
needs of families, the successful demand for full entitle- 
ments could multiply these expenditures tenfold or more— 
and that would involve the disbursement of many millions 
of dollars indeed. 

One must be cautious in making generalizations about 
the prospects for this strategy in any jurisdiction unless the 
structure of welfare practices has been examined in some 
detail. We can, however, cite other studies conducted in 
other places to show that New York practices are not atyp- 
ical. In Detroit, for example, Greenleigh Associates studied 
a large sample of households in a low-income district in 
1965. Twenty per cent were already receiving assistance, but 
35 per cent more were judged to need it. Although the au- 
thors made no strict determination of the eligibility of these 
families under the laws of Michigan, they believed that 
“larger numbers of persons were eligible than receiving.” 
A good many of these families did not know that public 
assistance was available; others thought they would be 
deemed ineligible; not a few were ashamed or afraid to 
ask. | 
Similar deprivations have been shown in nation-wide 
studies. In 1963, the federal government carried out a 
_ survey based on a national sample of 5,500 families whose 
benefits under Aid to Dependent Children had been ter- 
minated. Thirty-four per cent of these cases were officially 
in need of income at the point of closing: this was true of 30 
per cent of the white and 44 per cent of the Negro cases. 
The chief basis for termination given in local department 
records was “other reasons” (i.e., other than improvement 
in financial condition, which would make dependence on 
welfare unnecessary). Upon closer examination, these “other 
reasons” turned out to be “unsuitable home” (i.e., the pres- 
ence of illegitimate children), “failure to comply with de- 
partmental regulations” or “refusal to take legal action 
against a putative father.” (Negroes were especially singled 
out for punitive action on the ground that children were 
not being maintained in “suitable homes.) The amounts of 
money that people are deprived of by these injustices are 


very great. 


In ‘order to generate a crisis, the poor must obtain 
benefits which they have forfeited. Until now, they have 
been inhibited from asserting claims by seif-protective de- 
vices within the welfare system: its capacity to limit infor- 
mation, to intimidate applicants, to demoralize recipients, 
and arbitrarily to deny lawful claims. 


Ignorance of welfare rights can be attacked through a 
massive educational campaign. Brochures describing bene- 
fits in simple, clear language, and urging people to seek their 
full entitlements, should be distributed door to door in tene- 
ments and public housing projects, and deposited in stores, 
schools, churches and civic centers. Advertisements should 
be placed in newspapers; spot announcements should be 
made on radio. Leaders of social, religious, fraternal and 
political groups in the slums should also be enlisted to re- 
cruit the eligible to the rolls. The fact that the campaign is 
intended to inform people of their legal rights under a gov- 
ernment program, that it is a civic education drive, will 
lend it legitimacy. 


But information alone will not suffice. Organizers will 
have to become advocates in order to deal effectively with 
improper rejections and terminations. The advocate’s task 
is to appraise the circumstances of each case, to argue its 
merits before welfare, to threaten legal action if satisfaction 
is not given. In some cases, it will be necessary to contest 
decisions by requesting a “fair hearing” before the appro- 
priate state supervisory agency; it may occasionally be nec- 
essary to sue for redress in the courts. Hearings and court 
actions will require lawyers, many of whom, in cities like 
New York, can be recruited on a voluntary basis, especially 
under the banner of a movement to end poverty by a 
strategy of asserting legal rights. However, most cases will 


not require an expert knowledge of law, but only of wel- 


fare regulations; the rules can be learned by laymen, in- 
cluding welfare recipients themselves (who can help to man 
“information and advocacy” centers). To aid workers in 
these centers, handbooks should be prepared describing 
welfare rights and the tactics to employ in claiming them. 


Advocacy must be supplemented by organized demon- 
strations to create a climate of militancy that will overcome 
the invidious and immobilizing attitudes which many poten- 
tial recipients hold toward being “on welfare.” In such a 
climate, many more poor people are likely to become their 
own advocates and will not need to rely on aid from organ- 
izers. 


As the crisis develops, it will be important to use the 
mass media to inform the broader liberal community about 
the inefficiencies and injustices of welfare. For example, the 
system will not be able to process many new applicants 
because of cumbersome and often unconstitutional investi- 
gatory procedures (which cost 20c for every dollar dis- 
bursed). As delays mount, so should the public demand that 
a simplified affidavit supplant these procedures, so that the 
poor may certify to their condition. If the system reacts by 
making the proof of eligibility mdre difficult, the demand 
should be made that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare dispatch “eligibility registrars” to enforce fed- 
eral statutes governing local programs. And throughout the 
crisis, the mass media should be used to advance arguments 
for a new federal income distribution program.* 


Although new resources in organizers and funds would 
have to be developed to mount this campaign, a variety of 
conventional agencies in the large cities could also be drawn 
upon for help. The idea of “welfare rights” has begun to 
attract attention in many liberal circles. A number of or- 
ganizations, partly under the aegis of the “war against pov- 
erty,” are developing information and advocacy services for 
low-income people [see “Poverty, Injustice and the Wel- 
fare State” by Richard A. Cloward and Richard M. Elman, 
The Nation, issues of February 28 and March 7]. It is not 
likely that these organizations will directly participate in the 
present strategy, for obvious political reasons. But whether 
they participate or not, they constitute a growing network 
of resources to which people can be referred for help in 


*In public statements, it would be important to distinguish be- 
tween the income distributing function of public welfare, which 
should be replaced by new federal measures, and many other 
welfare functions, such as foster care and adoption services for 
children, which are not at issue in this strategy. 
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establishing and maintaining entitlements. In the final 
analysis, it does not matter who helps people to get on the 
rolls or to get additional entitlements, so long as the job is 
done. 

Since this plan deals with problems of great immediacy 
in the lives of the poor, it should motivate some of them to 
involve themselves in regular organizational activities. Wel- 
fare recipients, chiefly ADC mothers, are already forming 
federations, committees and councils in cities across the na- 
tion; in Boston, New York, Newark, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit and Los Angeles, to mention a few. Such groups 
typically focus on obtaining full entitlements for existing 
recipients rather than on recruiting new recipients, and they 
do not yet comprise a national movement. But their very 
existence attests to a growing readiness among ghetto resi- 
dents to act against public welfare. 

To generate an expressly political movement, cadres of 
aggressive organizers would have to come from the civil 
rights movement and the churches, from militant low- 
income organizations like those formed by the Industrial 
Areas Foundation (that is, by Saul Alinsky), and from other 
groups on the Left. These activists should be quick to see 
the difference between programs to redress individual griev- 
ances and a large-scale social-action campaign for national 
policy reform. 

Movements that depend on involving masses of poor 
people have generally failed in America. Why would the 
proposed strategy to engage the poor succeed? 

First, this plan promises immediate economic benefits. 
This is a point of some importance because, whereas Amer- 
ica’s poor have not been moved in any number by radical 
political ideologies, they have sometimes been moved by 
their economic interests. Since radical movements in Amer- 
ica have rarely been able to provide visible economic in- 
centives, they have usually failed to secure mass participa- 
tion of any kind. The conservative “business unionism” of 
organized labor is explained by this fact, for membership 
enlarged only as unionism paid off in material benefits. 
Union leaders have understood that their strength derives 
almost entirely from their capacity to provide economic 
rewards to members. Although leaders have increasingly 
acted in political spheres, their influence has been directed 
chiefly to matters of governmental policy affecting the well- 
being of organized workers. The same point is made by 
the experience of rent strikes in Northern cities. Their 
organizers were often motivated by radical ideologies, but 
tenants have been attracted by the promise that housing 
improvements would quickly be made if they withheld their 
rent. 

Second, for this strategy to succeed, one need not ask 
more of most of the poor than that they claim lawful bene- 
fits. Thus the plan has the extraordinary capability of 
yielding mass influence without mass participation, at least 
as the term “participation” is ordinarily understood. Mass 
influence in this case stems from the consumption of 
benefits and does not require that large groups of people 
be involved in regular organizational roles. 

Moreover, this kind of mass influence is cumulative be- 
cause benefits are continuous. Once eligibility for basic 
food and rent grants is established, the drain on local re- 
sources persists indefinitely. Other movements have failed 


precisely because they could not produce continuous and 
cumulative influence. In the Northern rent strikes, for 
example, tenant participation depended largely on imme- 
diate grievances; as soon as landlords made the most mini- 
mal repairs, participation fell away and with it the impact 
of the movement. Efforts to revive tenant participation by 
organizing demonstrations around broader housing issues 
(e.g., the expansion of public housing) did not succeed be- 
cause the incentives were not immediate. 


Third, the prospects for mass influence are enhanced 
because this plan provides a practical basis for coalition be- 
tween poor whites and poor Negroes. Advocates of low- 
income movements have not been able to suggest how poor 
whites and poor Negroes can be united in an expressly 
lower-class movement. Despite pleas of some Negro leaders 
for joint action on programs requiring integration, poor 
whites have steadfastly resisted making common cause with 
poor Negroes. By contrast, the benefits of the present pian 
are as great for whites as for Negroes. In the big cities, at 
least, it does not seem likely that poor whites, whatever 
their prejudices against either Negroes or public welfare, 
will refuse to participate when Negroes aggressively claim 
benefits that are unlawfully denied to them as well. One 
salutary consequence of public information campaigns to 
acquaint Negroes with their rights is that many whites will 
be made aware of theirs. Even if whites prefer to work 
through their own organizations and leaders, the conse- 
quences will be equivalent to joining with Negroes. For if 
the object is to focus attention on the need for new eco- 
nomic measures by producing a crisis over the dole, any- 
one who insists upon extracting maximum benefits from 
public welfare is in effect part of a coalition and is con- 
tributing to the cause. 

The ultimate aim of this strategy is a new program 
for direct income distribution. What reason is there to 
expect that the federal government will enact such legisla- 
tion in response to a crisis in the welfare system? 

We ordinarily think of major legislation as taking form 
only through established electoral processes. We tend to 
overlook the force of crisis in precipitating legislative re- 
form, partly because we lack a theoretical framework by 
which to understand the impact of major disruptions. 

By crisis, we mean a publicly visible disruption in some 
institutional sphere. Crisis can occur spontaneously (e.g., 
riots) or as the intended result of tactics of demonstration 
and protest which either generate institutional disruption or 
bring unrecognized disruption to public attention. Public 
trouble is a political liability; it calls for action by political 
leaders to stabilize the situation. Because crisis usually cre- 
ates or exposes conflict, it threatens to produce cleavages 
in a political consensus which politicians will ordinarily 
act to avert. | 

Although crisis impels political action, it does not itself 
determine the selection of specific solutions. Political lead- 
ers will try to respond with proposals which work to their 
advantage in the electoral process. Unless group cleavages 
form around issues and demands, the politician has great 
latitude and tends to proffer only the minimum action re- 
quired to quell disturbances without risking existing elec- 
toral support. Spontaneous disruptions, such as riots, rarely 
produce leaders who articulate demands; thus no terms 


are imposed, and political leaders are permitted to respond 
in ways that merely restore a semblance of stability with- 
out offending other groups in a coalition. 

When, however, a crisis is defined by its participants— 
or by other activated groups—as a matter of clear issues 
and preferred solutions, terms are imposed on the poli- 
ticians’ bid for their support. Whether political leaders then 
design solutions to reflect these terms depends on a two- 
fold calculation: first, the impact of the crisis and the issues 
it raises on existing alignments and, second, the gains or 
losses in support to be expected as a result of a proposed 
resolution. 

As to the impact on existing alignments, issues ex- 
posed by a crisis may activate new groups, thus altering 
the balance of support and opposition on the issues; or it 
may polarize group sentiments, altering the terms which 
must be offered to insure the support of given constituent 
groups. In framing resolutions, politicians are more re- 
sponsive to group shifts and are more likely to accommo- 
date to the terms imposed when electoral coalitions threat- 
ened by crisis are already uncertain or weakening. In other 
words, the politician responds to group demands, not only 
by calculating the magnitude of electoral gains and losses, 
but by assessing the impact of the resolution on the sta- 
bility of existing or potential coalitions. Political leaders 
are especially responsive to group shifts when the terms of 
settlement can be framed so as to shore up an existing 
coalition, or as a basis for the development of new and 
more stable alignments, without jeopardizing existing sup- 
port. Then, indeed, the calculation of net gain is most 
secure. 

The legislative reforms of the depression years, for ex- 
ample, were impelled not so much by organized interests 
exercised through regular electoral processes as by wide- 
spread economic crisis. That crisis precipitated the disrup- 
tion of the regionally based coalitions underlying the old 
nationa! parties. During the realignments of 1932, a new 


Democratic coalition was. formed, based heavily on urban 
working-class groups. Once in power, the national Demo- 
cratic leadership proposed and implemented the economic 
reforms of the New Deal. Although these measures were a 
response to the imperative of economic crisis, the types of 
measures enacted were designed to secure and stabilize the 
new Democratic coalition. 

The civil rights movement, to take a recent case, also 
reveals the relationship of crisis and electoral conditions in 
producing legislative reform. The crisis in the South took 
place in the context of a weakening North-South Demo- 
cratic coalition. The strains in that coalition were first evi- 
dent in the Dixiecrat desertion of 1948, and continued 
through the Eisenhower years as the Republicans gained 
ground in the Southern states. Democratic party leaders at 
first tried to hold the dissident South by warding off the 
demands of enlarging Negro constituencies in Northern 
cities. Thus for two decades the national Democratic Party 
campaigned on strongly worded civil rights planks but en- 
acted only token measures. The civil rights movement forced 
the Democrats’ hand: a crumbling Southern partnership was 
forfeited, and major civil rights legislation was put forward, 
designed to insure the support of Northern Negroes and 
liberal elements in the Democratic coalition. That coalition 
emerged strong from the 1964 election, easily able to over- 
come the loss of Southern states to Goldwater. At the same 
time, the enacted legislation, particularly the Voting Rights 
Act, laid the ground for a new Southern Democratic coali- 
tion of moderate whites and the hitherto untapped reservoir 
of Southern Negro voters. 


The electoral context which made crisis effective in the 
South is also to be found in the big cities of the nation today. 
Deep tensions have developed among groups comprising the 
political coalitions of the large cities—the historic strong- 
hold of the Democratic Party. As a consequence, urban 
politicians no longer turn in the vote to national Democratic 
candidates with unfailing regularity. The marked defec- 


tions revealed in the elections of the 1950s and which con- 


tinued until the Johnson landslide of 1964 are a matter of © 


great concern to the national party. Precisely because of 
this concern, a strategy to exacerbate still further the strains 
in the urban coalition can be expected to evoke a response 
from national leaders. : 

The weakening of the urban coalition is a result of 
many basic changes in the relationship of local party leader- 
ship to its constituents. First, the political machine, the 
distinctive and traditional mechanism for forging alliances 
among competing groups in the city, is now virtually de- 
funct in most cities. Successive waves of municipal reform 
have deprived political leaders of control over the public 
resources—jobs, contracts, services and favors—which ma- 
chine politicians formerly dispensed to voters in return 
for electoral support. Conflicts among elements in the urban 
Democratic coalition, once held together politically because 
each secured a share of these benefits, cannot now be so 
readily contained. And as the means of placating com- 
peting groups have diminished, tensions along ethnic and 
class lines have multiplied. These tensions are being intensi- 
fied by the encroachments of an enlarging ghetto popula- 
tion on jobs, schools and residential areas. Big-city mayors 
are thus caught between antagonistic working-class ethnic 
groups, the remaining middle class, and the rapidly enlarg- 
ing minority poor. 

Second, there are discontinuities in the relationship be- 
tween the urban party apparatus and its ghetto constituents 
which have so far remained unexposed but which a welfare 
crisis would force into view. The ghetto vote has been grow- 
ing rapidly and has so far returned overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majorities. Nevertheless, this voting bloc is not fully 
integrated in the party apparatus, either through the repre- 
sentation of its leaders or the accommodation of its in- 
terests. 

While the urban political apparatus includes members of 
new minority groups, these groups are by no means repre- 
sented according to their increasing proportions in the popu- 
lation. More important, elected representation alone is not 
an adequate mechanism for the expression of group inter- 
ests. Influence in urban politics is won not only at the 
polls but through the sustained activity of organized in- 
terests—such as labor unions, home-owner associations and 
business groups. These groups keep watch over the com- 
plex operations of municipal agencies, recognizing issues 
and regularly asserting their point of view through meet- 
ings with public officials, appearances at public hearings 
and the like, and by exploiting a whole array of channels 
of influence on government. Minority constituencies—at 
least the large proportion of them that are poor—are not 
regular participants in the various institutional spheres where 
organized interest groups typically develop. Thus the in- 
terests of the mass of minority poor are not protected by 
associations which make their own or other political leaders 
responsive by continuously calling them to account. Urban 
party organizations have become, in consequence, more an 
avenue for the personal advancement of minority political 
leaders than a channel for the expression of minority-group 
interests. And the big-city mayors, struggling to preserve 
an uneasy urban consensus, have thus been granted the 
slack to evade the conflict-generating interests of the ghetto. 
A crisis in public welfare would expose the tensions latent 


in this attenuated relationship between the ghetto vote and 
the urban party leadership, for it would thrust forward 
ghetto demands and back them with the threat of defec- 
tions by voters who have so far remained both loyal and 
quiescent. 

In the face of such a crisis, urban political leaders may 
well be paralyzed by a party apparatus which ties them to 
older constituent groups, even while the ranks of these 
groups are diminishing. The national Democratic leader- 
ship, however, is alert to the importance of the urban Negro 
vote, especially in national contests where the loyalty of 
other urban groups is weakening. Indeed, many of the 
legislative reforms of the Great Society can be understood 


as efforts, however feeble, to reinforce the allegiance of 


growing ghetto constituencies to the national Democratic 
Administration. In the thirties, Democrats began to put for- 
ward measures to circumvent the states in order to reach 


the big-city elements in the New Deal coalition; now it is — 


becoming expedient to put forward measures to circumvent 
the weakened big-city mayors in order to reach the new 


minority poor. 


Recent federal reforms have been impelled in part by 


widespread unrest in the ghetto, and instances of more ag- 
gressive Negro demands. But despite these signs that the 
ghetto vote may become less reliable in the future, there 


has been as yet no serious threat of massive defection. The — 


national party has therefore not put much pressure on its 


urban branches to accommodate the minority poor. The 
resulting reforms have consequently been quite modest (e.g., 
the war against poverty, with its emphasis on the “involve- 
ment of the poor,” is an effort to make the urban party 
apparatus somewhat more accommodating). 

A welfare crisis would, of course, produce dramatic 
local political crisis, disrupting and exposing rifts among 
urban groups. Conservative Republicans are always ready 
to declaim the evils of public welfare, and they would 
probably be the first to raise a hue and cry. But deeper 
and politically more telling conflicts would take place 
within the Democratic coalition. Whites—both working- 
class ethnic groups and many in the middle class—would 
be aroused against the ghetto poor, while liberal groups, 
which until recently have been comforted by the notion 
that the poor are few and, in any event, receiving the benef- 
icent assistance of public welfare, would probably sup- 
port the movement. Group conflict, spelling political crisis 
for the local party apparatus, would thus become acute as 
welfare rolls mounted and the strains on local budgets be- 
came more severe. In New York City, where the Mayor 
is now facing desperate revenue shortages, welfare expen- 
ditures are already second only to those for public educa- 
tion. 

It should also be noted that welfare costs are generally 
shared by local, state and federal governments, so that the 
crisis in the cities would intensify the struggle over rev- 
enues that is chronic in relations between cities and states. 
If the past is any predictor of the future, cities will fail 
to procure relief from this crisis by persuading states to 
increase their proportionate share of urban welfare costs, 


for state legislatures have been notoriously unsympathetic — 


to the revenue needs of the city (especially where public 
welfare and minority groups are concerned). 
If this strategy for crisis would intensify group cleavages, 


a federal income solution would not further exacerbate 
them. The demands put forward during recent civil rights 
drives in the Northern cities aroused the opposition of 
huge majorities. Indeed, such fierce resistance was evoked 
_ (e.g., school boycotts followed by counter-boycotts), that 

accessions by political leaders would have provoked greater 
political turmoil than the protests themselves, for profound 
class and ethnic interests are at stake in the employment, 
educational and residential institutions of our society. By 
contrast, legislative measures to provide direct income to 
the poor would permit national Democratic leaders to 
cultivate ghetto constituencies without unduly antagonizing 
other urban groups, as is the case when the battle lines are 
drawn over schools, housing or jobs. Furthermore, a federal 
income program would not only redeem local governments 
from the immediate crisis but would permanently relieve 
them of the financially and politically onerous burdens of 
public welfare*—a function which generates support from 
none and hostility from many, not least of all welfare 
recipients. 

We suggest, in short, that if pervasive institutional re- 
forms are not yet possible, requiring as they do expanded 
Negro political power and the development of new political 
alliances, crisis tactics can nevertheless be employed to 
secure particular reforms in the short run by exploiting 
weaknesses in current political alignments. Because the 
urban coalition stands weakened by group conflict today, 
disruption and threats of disaffection will count power- 
fully, provided that national leaders can respond with 
solutions which retain the support of ghetto constituencies 


while avoiding new group antagonisms and bolstering the 


urban party apparatus. These are the conditions, then, for 
an effective crisis strategy in the cities to secure an end to 
poverty. 

No strategy, however confident its advocates may 
be, is foolproof. But if unforeseen contingencies thwart this 
plan to bring about new federal legislation in the field of 
poverty, it should also be noted that there would be gains 
even in defeat. For one thing, the plight of many poor peo- 
ple would be somewhat eased in the course of an assault 
upon public welfare. Existing recipients would come to 
know their rights and how to defend them, thus acquiring 
dignity where. none now exists; and millions of dollars in 
withheld welfare benefits would become available to poten- 
tial recipients now—not several generations from now. Such 
an attack should also be welcome to those currently con- 
cerned with programs designed to equip the young to rise 
out of poverty (e.g., Head Start), for surely children learn 
more readily when the oppressive burden of financial in- 
security is lifted from the shoulders of their parents. And 
those seeking new ways to engage the Negro politically 
should remember that public resources have always been 
the fuel for low-income urban political organization. If or- 
ganizers can deliver millions of dollars in cash benefits to 
the ghetto masses, it seems reasonable to expect that the 
masses will deliver their loyalties to their benefactors. At 
least, they have always done so in the past. 


*It should also be noted that the federal government, unlike 
local jurisdictions, has taxing powers which yield substantially 
increased revenues as an automatic by-product of increases in 
national income. 


Reprints of this article may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Gracie Carroll, Columbia University School of Social Work, 
2 East 91 Street, New York, N. Y. 10028. Single copies, 


25c; five for $1; fifty for $5. 
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Why I Want to be an Instructor for Illiterate Children 


by Elaine Anderson 


I don't feel that I will be dding anything noble by volunteering to 
be an instrcetor in your illitaracy program for high school drop-outs, 
On the contrary, my reasons for wanting to be a part of this program are 
selfish, 

The inexplicable feeling of gratification and self-fulfillment that 
comes from helping your fellow-nan can never be expressed, The experience 
I would sain by working with young people who w ant to learn would be priceless 
in my chosen field, social-work. 

I think when both teacher and pupil are gaining something from each 


other they are able to inspire one another an? make a pleasing balance 


of learning. 
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TO: Mr. James McCain 
FROM: Ixwin Schpok 
SUBJECT : Testing Arrangements for Jarmary 9, 1965 
DATE: Jamary 6, 1965; 


made by te eouversation — 
for the initial 


This nete ie to confirm arrangements 
on January 5, 1965 with Louis Smith and Judy Howe 
testing of etudents for the pilot study. 


1, Approximately 60 to 75 students to be tested in groups no 
smaller than 


+ 


2. St. Ann's Rectory will be site fer testing. The downstairs 
will be used fer registration and two rooms irs are to 
be used for testing. The Rectory will be senled off to persons 
net invelved in registration or testing. 

3. At least ene pergen will be present at all times in each testing 
reom and at least one person will be present at all times down- 
etairs to control the noise of registration. 


Materials 
CORE will previde the following: 


1, At least 70 Stanford Achievement Tests, Intermediate Battery I, 
Form W (partial tests if possible inclhiding Subtest 1 and 2). 


2. 70 Otis Self-Administering Mental Ability Tests Intermediate 
Battery A (CORE will ebtain these from Psychological Corporation, — 
308 East “Sth Street, New York, N.Y.). 

IER will furnish the following: 

1. 70 SRA Non Verbal Reading Tests 


2. Pencils for trainees taking tests, 


ELAINE ANDERSON'S COMPOSITION FOR APPLICATION 


AS AN INSTRUTOR IN THE SOUTH BRONX PEEOT PROJECT IN 


- 


ST. ANN'S PARISH ~--.----..--~..--Received December 21,1964 


Mr. James McCain | 2 « 1/6/65 


Mx. Schpek end two IER staff members will meet with Testing Adminis- 
at | ee oe Se Seo ee 1965 fer orientation 
. Ann's Rectory). Test Administrator and Assistants will 
participate without attendigg this orientation session. 
will start at 10:00 a.m. and 10315 a.m, with 
instructions for front-page fill gut. There will 
12215 p.m. te 1:00 p.m, Afterneen testing | 
ae in p.m. and 1:15 p.m. . Additional groups 


cering for initial will he con- 
nance ing 7 teateece will be enaeeaiile iw fu 
"tt would be heleial 2 aecheuele Guan be wade 


This nete can be as bricf as it is because you and staff have 
dene an efficient job of setting up testing. I am forward 
to seeing and working with you again. 
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MYRON WOOLMAN 


DIRECTOR 


Dear Lou, 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, INC. 
2226 WISCONSIN AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 
January 18, 1965 333-1505 


Breakdowns in communication between you and me seem to be central to the 
various problems that have arisen in the past month or so. It seems too 
bad that two reasonably articulate people, who view most of the impor- 
tant things in essentially the same way, aren't able to doa better job 
of getting through to each other. — 


One of the problems is that each of us gets too much of the other's 
thinking after it's been filtered through one or two other people. Had 
you said to me, “While we'll train any literacy instructors who volunteer, 
if there is an abundance of instructors, we'll probably use the trained 
Negro instructors in the actual pilot study. Bronx CORE springs from a 
Negro ghetto, and for a variety of reasons, I think Negro instructors 
will be more effective," I would have been in complete agreement with you. 
But when two Negro instructors, Harold, and one white instructor have 
appeared for the orientation session, and H.D. blurts out, "We aren't 
training any white instructors,” it seems a ridiculous stand to take. 
These trips to New York to orient instructors become expensive, and as 
many instructors as possible should be trained each time. 


Should Bronx CORE have only eight kids in their literacy program, obvi- 
ously, the two Negro instructors would be used, and the white instructor 
would be held for the future. But, if he's been trained to use the pro- 
sram, he can be pulled in, should a regular instructor get sick, for 


instance. 


On the other hand, should 40 kids be found in the next month, 


you obviously will need the white instructor as a reguayr instructor. 
Lou, assignment of the instructors to a specific project is your respon- 
sibility, but training them is ours, and with each trip to New York, we 
want to get as many ready to take over a class as we possibly can. 


Lou, it's become apparent that you and I can be extraordinarily produc- 
tive in joint ventures. I propose that we stop picking at each other, 
and start helping each other a little more. If the only alternatives for 
us are -- a really close, sound friendship, or being bitter enemies, I 
prefer the friendship, and in the long run, I think we'll both be much 


better off. 


Since we are now inevitibly involved in a couple of "projects", and even 
though the degree of involvement for each of us differs considerably, I 
would appreciate hearing from you now and then. 


Your friend, 
s “) 


TO: dim Me Gain 
PR: dudy Howell 
RE: Progress Report on the Progessive Choice 
Reading Program 

SS ee 


ve 
four (4 


type. 
t are involved with — usually are 
out with ili terates or 


& program already set up say 
chay want. to inasepapnte SOD inte 14. but sales Ob ot Caen alt 
arrange testing dates. (4.e.) CCRY CORE. 


The first pliet project wes opened in the Gouth Bronx at St. 
Arme's Church, 140th Street and St. Ame's Ave. on Saturday, 
Degember 19, 196%. Dr. Woolman brought the Institue of Educational 
Research staf up from Washington to train four (4) instructors. 
Preokiyn and CCRY observers volced interest in the program. 


A testing date wis set for Saturday, January 9, 1965, at St. 
Ame's, Wational CORE brought testing materials for the young 
very poor showing. Ont of fifty (50) 
young veeple contacted, ten ten (10) showed up. The tests were given 
and cight people were fourd elicible for the The: : 
will be another test ng period on January 22, 1 
Davidser of Bronx CORE has urged several comeunity groups to 
help hie assemble a sizeable showing at that time. | 


I wil te meeting with all of the interested chapters 
thie week, My main concern is to get the aetual teaching st rted 
. t ean serve as an example for the — 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, INC. 
2226 WISCONSIN AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 


MYRON WOOLMAN February 18, 1965 333-1505 
DIRECTOR 


Miss Judy Howell 
Northeast Regional Office 
Congress of Racial Equality 


48 West 125th Street \OZ 424 oo 2.7 < 


New York, New York 
Dear Judy, 


Now that you've whipped those CORE Chapters back into shape, 
could you give me a small bit of assistance on the CCNY CORE 


literacy project? 


The test results turned out to be less affected by the various 
adverse circumstances than we anticipated when we were there. 
The scores were fairly representative of kids in that age- 
group, etc. There were /6 kids; 16 have been assigned to the 
Accelerated Program -- 60 to the Basal Program, I am having 
the Basal materials sent to Eric Mauer, but I would appreciate 
it if you would make some of the Accelerated materials we, 
left with you available to Eric. He will need five instruc- 
tor's manuals and 20 student’s workbooks for each of the 
segments we left with you. If your supply isn't that great, 
please let me know, and I'll send the balance from here, 
Thanks a lot, Judy. ) | 


I talked to Farmer yesterday; he and McKissick were here 

for another of the big-ones meetings. Farmer, Gordon and Wool- 
man are seeing Hubert Humphrey tomorrow morning, so maybe our 
literacy program will be funded one of these days. 


Marilyn and Pat ask affectionately, "How's your ass?" So do 
I -- ask ... affectionately. — 
Joan 


dinate 


March 30,1965 


CHILDREN BOOK REVIEWS 
COME WITH ME and BE Ne 
(63p.-p. ) ° 
” “by Edith Segal 
A wonderful way to introduce poetry to children, 


while you teach them to a and love people af all 
races and creeds. (22 word 


THE FIRST BULLDOGGER (58p.p. ) 
by Esse F. O'Brien 


“See mommy a negro can do it too", was my nephew 
first reaction to The Piret Bul ldogger. O'Brien's col- 
orful account of t ckett, the Negro 
rowboy and rodeo star. (32words ) 


KWABI GOES TO TOWN (30p.p.) 
by Geraldine Kaye 
Vividly illustrated by Valerie Herbest, 


£ 


Goes To Town gives children an excellent oictime or life in 
in the Republic of Ghana today. (22words) 
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inderson 463 East 178 St. | 
FO-74447 Apt 5D Bronx N.Y. 10456 


Morris High School senior, Higher 


rogra ubmi Com Ben Franklin High-senior , employed | 
ade. sss sip — 4 and submitted composition | 


Benkago Lorino 530 East 139 St. 
669-2031 Apt 17 Bronx NeY. 10453 


od . Pp 


Thomas Echevarria 2 E. 139 St. f Irma Joseph 1755 Weeks Ave. 
onx N.Y. 10454 | Bronx N.Y. 10453 


De Witt Clinton H.S.- jr. coop. 
Mother, Bronx Core member 


Mary Canada 1165 Union Ave. | Jackson Mac Low 965 Hoe Ave. 
Bronx N.Y. 10459 10459 Bx, N.Y% 


Harold Davidson 2055 Prospect Ave. 
10457 Bx. N.Y. | 


Freddy Rivera 424 East 148 St? 
Apt e 3 Bronx. N.Y. 10454 


S37 
EDWIN SEGARRA * $8 East 139 st. 
Apt ib Bronx, N.¥. 10454 


MEMO 


NO. 33 May 15, 1966 


QUESTION: WHO OWNS 
KELLY'S CORNERS? 


The matter of who owns approximately forty acres of land 
in Forrest County, Mississippi was not debated for many 
years. There was no question; it was owned by the Dahmer 
family, and subsequently deeded to a board of trustees 
for use by the Negro community. 


Vernon Dahmer, who had been a friend of civil rights 
workers, was chairman of the trustees. He kept the 
current records, showing among other things the member- 
ship of the board, in his home. 


They were destroyed last January in a fire-bombing of the 
Dahmer residence in Hattiesburg. Mr. Dahmer died of in- 
juries he suffered in the bombing. 


Recently the school board, contending it owns the land 
known as "Kelly's Corners," put the property up for 
auction. Without an up-to-date record of trusteeship, 
the proof of ownership is not as unquestioned as it 
once was. 


The Rev. Robert Beech (a United Presbyterian minister 
working with the Delta Ministry), the Negro community, 
and CORAR, are striving to keep the property for the 
use to which it was deeded. It is regarded as highly 
valuable to the Negro residents of the Deep South 
county, 


Litigation has been started in an effort to prove the 
school board has no right to sell the land and that 
the property is indeed owned by the trustees. AS a 
second precautionary step, a bid has been submitted in 
the auction proceedings in a move to hold on to the 
property even if the court case fails. 


A Freedom School was held on the property last summer, 
as have been other civil rights functions. Mr. Dahmer 
was himself a strong figure in helping voter registra- 
tion, SNCC, COFO, and CORAR activities and workers. 


Perhaps all that is only coincidental to the attempt 
to take the land from the Negro nr ty. Or perhaps 
it: 1S nee, 


r/r 
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GOALS FOR WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE CONS (SGnEs 


As preparations were being completed for the 178th General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., plans also were being put into final 
form for the New York Pre-White House Conference as a prelude to the 
President's White House Conference on Civil Rights. The latter event is 
scheduled June 1-2. 


Purposes of the pre-conference gathering were defined as (1) seeking to set 
an agenda for New York City needs, and (2) working toward the possibility of 
incorporating these needs and priorities into the White House Conference 
itself. 


The pre-conference program focused on five areas: Jobs and training, educa- 
tion, housing, health service, and the administration of justice. Speakers 
on the schedule included J.P. Cavanagh, mayor of Detroit; Dr. Benjamin 
Payton, executive director of the NCC Commission on Religion and Race; 
and Dr. Seymour Melman, professor in Columbia University's Department of 
Industrial Engineering. F 

rit 


Strateqy for the Next Stage... 


METROPOL1! TAN-RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


'The equal rights movement in America has developed to the point where it 
now confronts the nation with some difficult and painful decisions. Having ~ 
prodded the nation into abolishing and outlawing legal forms of racial 
segregation and discrimination, the movement now confronts America with 
the challenge of making real the deferred commitment to authentic equal 
opportunity for all its citizens..." 


So begins a working paper on Metropolitan-Rural Development for Equal 
Opportunity, developed by Drs. Payton and Melman (see above). The plan 
advanced in the paper calls for the spending of at least $41.81 billion 
annually in what has been termed a "domestic Marshall Plan." 


The proposal was studied by the United Presbyterian Commission on Religion 
and Race in a March meeting. Decision of the Commission: "That we approve 
in principle that some massive economic assistance program relating to 

emp loyment, education, and housing be developed to meet the problems 
confronting the ghettoes of rural and metropolitan America.'' The Commission, 
though regarding the Payton-Melman approach as an inadequate one, urged 
cooperation with the NCC-CORR in some aspects of the strategy. 


The Payton-Melman paper notes that ''the core of equal opportunity is equal 
economic opportunity. Therefore, a strategy for the next stage of the | 
equal rights movement must introduce many-sided economic development as 

a new focus: Jobs, homes, schools, and health care are the indispensable 
minimum requirements." | 


As a "national minimum program of economic development that is essential 

to the creation of equal opportunity,'' the paper declares that ''the crit]I- 
cal development: that is required includes industry-linked job training, 
education for an automated society, a tripling of the number of new doctors 
trained each year and a five-year program for ending slum living." 


(more) 
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the job training program is designed to provide facilities for 2.5 million 
dropouts to get diplomas, and for the training of four million under-employed 
persons. Education, including the upgrading of elementary and secondary 
schools, enrichment of junior colleges and universities, establishing a net- 
work of nursery schools, construction of new schools, increases in teachers' 
Salaries, and funds for remedial education, is urged in addition to research 
and training in new methods and the physical expansion of colleges and 
universities. | 
Housing needs are based on the need for improving or replacing seven million 
substandard housing units. Health services would include the training of 
more nurses as well as more doctors. 


‘lt must be emphasized,'' the document continues, "that the entire sum of 
$41.8 billion per year does not represent new federal money.'' Funds would 
come from private concerns as well as city, state and federal agencies. 


"A local base for organization and operation of economic development is 
technically essential and administratively sensible," the paper adds. "A local 
basis of organization also will build autonomous political power that can 

be wielded for the constructive goals of accelerating metropolitan develop- 


ment. *? 


The Commission, while giving approval to the principle but not the details 
of the proposal, gave specific Support to the plans of the Executive 
Secretary to concentrate work in certain northern cities through coopera- 


tion with the NCC. 
tfr 


THE NEXT THREE YEARS: 
SHIFTING THE EMPHASIS 


Begun during the nation's gravest racial crisis and tested in the succeeding 
periods of hope and despair, the United Presbyterian Commission on Religion 
and Race marks its third birthday at the 178th General Assembly. The 
Commission, through the Board of Christian Education and the General Council, 
has requested that its span of Operation be continued another three years. 
The 178th Assembly will act upon that request. 


Looking ahead to continuation, the Commission has outlined a new strategy 
for the years ahead with a shifting emphasis to meet the changing demands 
and opportunities in Christian race relations. 


This strategy, explained in more detail in the Commission's formal report 
(General Assembly Blue Book, pages 305-316) places major emphasis upon the 
development of political and economic power among non-white minorities in 
the cities of the North and West. A key element tn this work is represented 
in the development of joint planning and operations with the Division of 
Church Strategy and Development of the Board of National Missions. Staff 
representatives of the two agencies have met and agreed to work together 

in every way possible, and will seek as a common objective the establishing 
of a local and comprehensive strategy committee in each metropolitan area. 
Further CORAR-BNM/CSD meetings are scheduled. 


The CORAR future strategy also calls for an immediate focus upon work for 
social change, racial justice, and reconciliation in selected metropolitan 
areas. Arrangements for working in these areas, with and through local 


representatives are underway. 
(more) 
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Other points in the overall! CORAR strategy: 


+ Continued pressure for affirmative action for desegregation on the parts 
of judicatories, boards, agencies and institutions of The United Presbyterian 


Church. 


+ Cooperation with the National Council of Churches CORR, and with Roman 
Catholic and Jewish race relations agencies. | 


+ Continued support to the civil rights movement in the South for school de-— 
Segregation and voting rights, and continuing cooperation with such inter- 
denominational agencies there as the Delta Ministry and the Selma Inter- 


religious Project. | 
r/r 


THE NEXT FEW MONTHS: 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 


In the newspapers, on radio and television, in earnest or idle conversations, 
the discussion of race relations leads frequently to the discussion of what 
may or may not happen during the summer of 1966. 


It is pessimistic to say that nothing can be done to avoid renewals of the 
tragic flareups in Watts, Harlem, etc. in summers past. It is realistic 
to note that it may already be late for effective measures to be taken. 


In any case, the questions occur of what the churches can do, and what they 
should do. The first answer is that the work of the church does not begin 
when violence erupts. Its concern rather must be that of bringing about 
real and basic changes in the living conditions that spawn such violence. 


This work of the church is urgently that of repudiating the supposition that 
some small adjustments in the welfare machinery or the school board's policies 
will keep the prisoners of the ghettoes happy. The sore is much deeper and 
more serious. The church is uniquely suited to bring about that surgery 

that will remove the malignancies of bad housing, police brutality, mass 
unemployment, disease, delinquency, drug addiction, substandard education, 


and poor recreational facilities. 


This kind of service which the church can offer is not merely pointing out 
what someone else must do. The church itself must repent--turn around--and 
in so doing become a true agent of reconciliation. | 


As CORAR Executive Director Gayraud S. Wilmore, Jr. aptly observes, "Our 
separated brethren are on both sides of the police lines. Here it may be a 
Negro boy backed up against the wall and being jabbed in the stomach by 
burly policemen; there it may be a frightened rookie cop who wandered alone 
down the wrong alley. Here it may be a black woman who is shot looting a 
dress shop she never had money enough to enter lawfully; there it may be a 
white motorist trapped in a burning car. We do not assume that all virtue 
is on one side and all evil is on the other." 


What we can assume, Dr. Wilmore continues, is that sinful though we all are, 
our job is reconciliation, and that reconciliation with God points to and is 


preceded by reconciliation to men. 


(more) 
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And this task, abstract as it may appear, is nonetheless urgent. 


some more specific actions can be added to it. 


1. In every city an interracial, ecumenical group should be established to 
work toward the above goals. 


2. Within United Presbyterian judicatories, a small group composed of such 
persons as the judicatory executive, the moderator, a CORAR representatave, 
and two or three ministers (including Negro clergy if possible), should be 
formed to serve as an emergency staff during crisis periods. In such periods 
they should meet daily and maintain round-the-clock contact. 


3. One or more of this small group should make contact before any trouble 
erup-s with such officials as the mayor, governor, federal executives, law 
enforcement officers, etc. They should maintain these contacts, getting and 
furnishing information. 


4. The executive should communicate with the mayor, governor, and President, 
making suggestions currently appropriate and indicating his willingness to be 
personally involved to prevent destruction of life or property. This data 
should be available to all staff persons but should be regarded as confidential 
because of the dangers of loose talk or rumors. 


5. In the event of trouble, the executive and moderator should issue a state- 
ment as soon as possible to indicate the involvement of the church as a peace- 
making agency; this statement should deal with work on both sides, and should 
reach both sides. If an interracial and/or ecumenical group has been formed, 
an appropriate joint statement is indicated. A staff personshould be available 
in the crisis area, and in contact with other clergy as well as reporters to 
provide both information and interpretation. Monitoring of all public media 

is advisable in order to determine when public statements are needed or 


effective. 


6. The emergency committee should have a constant flow of reliable, up-to-date 
information, from both sides. Clergy in the crisis area who are in conversa- 
tion with the people play a vital role here. Additional contacts could in- 
clude civil rights groups, community agencies, law enforcement agencies, and 
if possible, a judicatory staff person familiar with the crisis area and 
released to spend full time in it during the emergency period. An important 
part of this work is the keeping of a chronology of events, for later use. 


7. The executive and moderator should be prepared to quickly get a pastoral 
letter into the hands of all clergy, in order that pastors could give first- 
hand information to their congregations and thereby head off the circulation 


of dangerous rumors. 


8. Relief work will be necessary. A church on the edge of the crisis area 
should be designated as a headquarters for the gathering of food, medical 
supplies, and other materials needed. Arrangements should be made enabling 
the rapid enlistment of individuals to work in this headquarters. A contin-— 
gency fund to meet financial needs of this operation is wise. 


(more) 
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9. General points to remember include -- 


Contact the national office of CORAR (475 Riverside Drive, New York City, | 
Area Code 212-870-2244); CORAR will contact the office of the National Counci |] 
of Churches; both will be able to provide experienced staff persons. 


The judicatory should be represented at all meetings, conferences, etc. 
during a crisis period. 


lt is important that the executive and moderator go into a crisis area as 
soon as possible -- for the personal impact and the developing of consensus, | 
though not necessarily for publicity. 


A full report of the emergency committee’s involvement should be given the 
whole judicatory as early as possible; copies of it should be sent to 
national CORAR. 


All these points are relevant to an ecumenical group and should be so 
recommended by United ?resbyteritans. 


rir 


MISSISSIPPI PRESBYTERY 
MOVES TOWARD INTEGRATION 


The Presbytery of Mississippi, one of the two still-segregated presbyteries 
in Mid-South Synod, has taken steps toward integration. 


In its April meeting the presbytery passed a resolution asking (1) that the 
presbytery be integrated by September 20, taking into its bounds those Negro 
churches within the normal boundaries which are not now included; and (2)that 
the Synod of Mid-South, which meets next month, pass enabling action. 


Birmingham "A'' Presbytery, situated in the Birmingham area and with only 
one Negro church nearby, has yet to develop even committee action on inte- 
gration. However, synod action on this case is a possibility, with the 
creation of a new presbytery through the merger of Birmingham "A" and 
Huntsville presbyteries as one alternative that would bring about integration. 


r/fr 
iN BRIEF... 


The Presbytery of Monmouth (Synod of New Jersey) has submitted an overture 
to the General Assembly favoring the possible development of interracial 
ministries. The petition would add to the section in the Form of Government 
dealing with the calling of ministers the notation that "In its discretion, 
the committee on ministerial relations shall discuss with the nominating 
committee the desirability of calling a minister of a different race than 
that of the majority of the congregation, or of instituting an interracial 
ministry in the case of a multiple staff"... 


San Francisco Presbytery has voted to provide funds in the amount of $200,000 
to support and invite negotiations there with the Industrial Areas Founda-. 
tion, headed by Saul Alinsky, in a move to deal with crises in racial | 
relations and social injustices... 


'No Man Is an Island," a play originally shown on television, has been 


(more) 
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presented before a number of audiences by the Northern New Jersey Presby- 
terian Interracial Council's Traveling Troupe. The PIC performers, who have 
recetved many plaudits for their work, serve on a non-profit basis and 
average about one show a week. The play is worthy of use by other PIC or 
CORAR groups as a stimulant and discussion-starter... 


The Counseling Committee on Church and Society, in recommendations to the 
United Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, is suggesting resolutions 
on a number of social concerns to the General Assembly's Standing Committee 
on Church and Society. Among them are statements dealing with segregation 
and discrimination in housing, housing for low income families, and civil 
rights and the Church... 
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RHODE ISLAND CORE | DON'T MISS 
a THE BIG EVENT 


Ovor a yoar ago, our Chaptcr do- | 04 O Oo OG 
cidcd to move the officc into a | " tier O - © 
Nogro ghotto and start working LAND 

with the pcoplco. Now, National a — 
CORE, Progress for Providonco, ‘| RA FFLE DRAW I NG 
and the local Urban Loaguc aro 

all talking about hiring spocial «SPATE: Friday, July 50, 1965 
staff who can walk and talk in | a 

the noighborhoods and find out TIME: 8:00 P.M. 

what aro tho pcoples probloms an@j — 
try to holp them organizo to 

holp thomsclvos. 


new directions in core? 


| INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION AND ORGANIZING THE GHETTO 


PLACE: CORE Offico -71 Ploasant St. 


qe 


Any membor tomptcd by his rocking=echair should road CORE's now 
proposals for offcctive organization. The latest directive points 
out that of tho thrco main battlcs for civil rights: open public 
accomodations, voting and othcr basic political rights, fundamental 
social and cconomi# rcforms <-- tho first two havo been decively | 
wone This cloars the way for tho vital attack on the rcal probloms 
of povorty and uncmployment, poor housing and inforior cducation. 


CORE now plans to organizo cvory Nogro community for indcpondecnt 
political action. Instoad of morcly supporting this or that polite 
ical group wo should build our own Freodom Democratic Movement. 

This has already. bcon done in Brooklyn and Mississippi so why not 
in Rhode Island? We havo just roccivod a summary draft program of 
tho Brooklyn Movement. In strong language it domands vital rcforms. 
Most of the cvils listcd arc familiar cnough but the Movement is 
also attacking tho administration of the War on Poverty program, 

tho squoozo on Negro and Puorto Rican merchants, and the prescnt 


tax structurc. 


“What is in store for us? The dircoctivo proposcs: once or two 
local rosidonts bo sclcectod by the National Dircctor to organizc 
activitics on a full-time basis as paid workers; youth ciubs, 
cach with athlctic tcoams; block associations; a social ard mutual 
service club for womcn on welfare; a jobeplaccment scrvicc; a 
club for uncmploycd mon. Political activity will take the form 
of making oursclvces heard at City Hall by domonstrating and cam- 
paigning whcnovor noccssarye | 
con'de On page 2 


. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN CORE CON'D, CONGRATULATIONS to 


This may not sccm so oxciting Clifford Monticro, Chairman of R.Ti 


as tho civil rights drama wc havo CORE on his clcction to the Nate. 
just cxpcriocnecd, but tho war is ional Action Council (N.A.C.) at 
not going to be won by two sucess-. ;thce recent CORE Convention in 
ful battlcs. CORE must mite and j/Durham, N.C. 


oxpand, or poverty, uncmployment 


and poor cducation will bo our lot _ a 
long aftcr Sclma is a story in the mT IVITY: {Ml I? ROV. MOUNT! 


history books. It's up to us. 
- -=-Masic Tuchei Two significant devclopments on 


the civil rights scene in Provi ~:~ » ) 


CORE in BOGALUSA, LA. ee denec resultod tn the sucossful 
| ty Hall on 
Following 2 days of attacks by mary. 28, gray i J i 


whitcs against pickcts at the Pino 


Troo Shopping Contcr in Bogalusa, oe puDLEY STREET. BEAUTIFICATION 
while statc and city policc stood PROJECT roproscnts the boginnings 


by idly, the U.S. startcd lcgal of rcoal block organization in So. 
action against local policc offi-e Providenec. To datc the group 
cials and the Ku Klux Klan. ' has cooperated with the U.R.1'e 


On July 16, acercgationists attack Extcnsion Division in So. Prov. 


od tho “shopping cntor--pickets=6 :~-,to:plah ‘window boxes". in* ant:effort >": 


timcs, with onlooking statc troop- 0 improve their ncighborhood. 
ers only 50 yards awaye Charics 


Bellows ard John Hamilton, both |= Jack Warwick (Exccuti vo Director) 
CORE voluntcors, wero twice beaten and Lioncl Jcnkins (Sbaff Workcr) 
‘before taken to a doctor. CORE of thc PROVIDENCE HUMAN RELATIONS 
Community Relations Dircctor, Alan COMMISSION both rcsignced this 
Gartner (formorly of Boston) was month. There is general conccrn 
struck repceatcdly in tho faco am that thc Commission may not con- 
his glasscs shattcrcd. Latcr, tinuc to function as indcpendent]jy 
city policc arrcstod 7 of tho as it did in the past. Mayor 
pickets for “trospassing,”™ but Doorlcy has suggested that tho 


Commission scck funds undcr the 


nonce of the attackcrs,. 
Anti-Poverty Program. 


Since July 19, when the U.S. took 
lcogal action, the marches and pick Theso two Gcovclopmcnts, combincd 
cting have proceeded peacofully with long-standing gricvancos of 


and 4 restaurants havo scrvcd . the Negrocs living in ghetto arcas- 


Negro testcrs. However, the main icq to a rally on Dudlcy Stroct 
issucs of cqual cmployment ard im and thc presentation of a list of 


proved community facilitics for grievances to the Mayor. 
Negrocs remain unrcsolvcd, dcspite 
& rocent scrics of ncgotiations In addition to conccrn about tho 


sessions with Mayor Josso Cutrer Jreqndcpondcnge and cffectivencss of 
and Mayor John McKcithcn. Nego- the Commission, the list of gricv- 
tiators for CORE and the Bogulus@ anecs included: lack of cnforcc- 


Civic and Votcrs Leaguc flatly mont of the minimum housing codc, 
rojectcd the governor's proposal absentcc landlordism, rats, dostru 
for a 50 day truec in roturn for: tron. of. propperty, undccuptcad....“ fala 
the granting of statc jobs to 2 houscs which are a hcalth & Piro 
Negro lcadcrs. hazard, clogged scwcr traps, weak 


Seb ee eee ee ee HH CP Orcemont of liquor laws, in- 

; adcquato traffic control, irrcgulc 
MEETING OF ALL COMMITTEE CHAIRMN. garbago ond trash collcctions & 

? F strect clcaning and the nccd for 
WEDNESDAY EVENING AT 8:50 Pelt. bottcr, differcnt polico tactics. 


con'd. pago 3 
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PROVIDENCE ACTIVITY MOUNTS CON'D. voice S fromy St EF th 


Tho quostion of urban roncwal in SoO.Wo aro in communication with Bond 


Providonco was also raiscd. John 
Cicillino, thc Mayor's administra- 
tivo assistant, hoard all tho come 
plaints and tricda to answcr thom 
with the holp of tho City's Dcpart 
mont Hcads (Policc, Health, Minimm 
Housing, Planning, Progress for Pr 
ovidoncc). Tho residents wero as-~ 
sured that all thcir gricvanccs - ' 
would bo fully invcstigatcd and 
complctc city services would bo 
givon to tho pcople of So. Prov. 


st os oa a> my ae Se 


OLDHAM ST. ORGANIZE 


The rosidonts of Oldham Stroct, 
which runs into Plain St. in So. 
Prov. have formed a movemcnt to 
improve this ono block & provent 
furthor dotorioration. Mrs. Virg- 
inia Scals, a now CORE mcecmbcr & 
tho moving spirit behind tho act- 
ivity, cas called on CORE, U.R.1l. 
Extonsion Scrvicc, Human Rolations 
Commission and Prov. Rocroation 
Dopt. for advice & sypport. A 
cloan-up campaign is boing vigor- 
ously launchod, a rummago salc pro- 
vided some opcrating funds and ww. 
plans aro now boing mado for boau 
tification & othcr projccts. Tho 
rosidonts are making hoadway ‘'causo 
thoy arc working with oachothor, 
tholandlords, the City and coopcorat- 
ing resourco agoncics. Wo aro all 
behind the groups 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL - A BREAKTHROUGH 


ae 
1 ry 


Perry and Mike Van Leoston who aro. 
working in tho Southern Frecdom 
Movomont this summer. Bond wrote | | 
the Chaptcr tho following: 


Dear Fricnds. and Frocdom Fightors, 
Just a noto to let you know what 
tho R.@. SCOPE Chaptcr is doinge 


- Wo in Choctaw Coumty Ala. arrivod 


Sunday. Wo sccurcd an old farm 
house for our hcadquartcrs & havo 
bocn moocting local Nogro lcadors & 
holding open houso to moot our 
nsighbors & to slowly woar off tho 
fear & novelty of tho "white folks" 
who have movod in. This Tucsday 
we're going to hold our lst formal 
Mass Meccting to coxplain our program 
& introduco oursclvcs. Working witt 
tho R.I. voluntocrs is a full timo 
SCLC ficld workcr - Dot Wright, 

We'vo alroady begun organizing 
tho youth & aro rchcarsing a froo- 
dom choir - tcaching the frocdom 
songs. Wo'ro passing out tho cne 
closed handbills & putting up postc2 
around the ncighborhood. Wce'ro all 
vory optimistic about tho summer 
PrOJCCUse « «6 « 

Some store & the Court House 


took down thcir whitc = colorcd 


signs whon thoy heard wo were com- 
ing! The laundry still has its 
Signs up -- wo thought it would be 
good to take our whitc wash in onc 
door and our colored clothcs in 
the other - = , 


Yours in the Struggle - | 
Rele SCOPE 
Bond 


BROOKLYN CORE: 


Many CORE mcmbors and fricnds in tho, swoltcoring heat, 150 persons 


Lippitt Hill arca aro working in 
tho oxpcrimcental school program 

at tho Doyle Avo. School this sum- 
mor. The program, an cxtonsion of 


the tutorial afternoon and supplo- 
montal programs sponsored by tho 
East Side Noighborhood Council 
undor the zoal of Mrs. Linda Levy, 


omphasizos languago arts e 
con'd. pago 4 


marched 8 milcs on July 17 to pro- 


test the fatal ae ng of Nclson 
Erby, a Negus, DY don Licbowitz 
ponsorod by 


a rook cones By & 
Brook ifr CORE, thc march cndod 
with pickcting of N?Y¥. polico 
headquartcrs in Manhattan. 


> 


COMMUN ITY SCHOOL CON'D. 


Tho program starts with tho fact 
that doprivod cultural backgrounds 
load to a lack of undorstanding & 
appreciation of roading. Therc- 
foro opportunitics such as crcativo 
drama, dance, woodworking, ccram- 
ics, art, scicncc, scwing, bus 
trips ctc. aro omphasizcd. Then. 
children talk about, writc about 
and read about their oxpcrionccs 
and similar oncse. The program in- 
volves 50 adults (toachcers, mothcr 
aids, tccnage aides) and 250 child: 


rcne 
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NEWS FROM NEWARD CORE -- © io i 


Nowark's biggest domonstration for 
@ polico civilian revicw board 
took placo on July 21 whon somo 
3,000 persons marched through tho 
downtown aroa to a rally whcro 
CORE National Diroctor, Jamcs 
Farmor, was chicf spcakcr.e CORE's 
local campaign for a civillar’ ro- 
view board was sparkcd by tho 
fatal shooting on Junc 16 on Lostcr 
Long Jre, a Nogro, by Patrolman 
Honry Martinez. Ho was suspondod 
for a weck and thon roinstatod. © 


a 


NEXT CORE MEETING 


THURS AUG. 1374 


If undclivcrable 
return to: 
~Rhode Island CORE . 
71 Plcasant Stroct 
Providcnco, Rele 
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: Prowadence, Rhode Island 


wHprt, 7 WRONG WITH 
MWe" Povey. PROSRATY 


et Es i wis ak: 7 


The shocking casé of Seth Gifford, 
chairman of the board of Progress For 
Providence; is one example of what is 
rotten in the ‘anti-poverty’ program. 
Mr. Gifford resigned as aide to the 
Speaker of the R.I. House after it was 
revealed that he was to get $3,000 if 
a bill he. drafted passed. Mr. Gifford's 
political background is all too typical 
of that of top 'poverty’ workers = 
treasurer of the state Democratic Party 
and campaign manager for Mayor Doorley. 
Symbolic of the connection between pi- 
ities and the program was the location 
of Progress For Prowidence’s Office 
next door to the Mayor’s suite. How 
man, other poverty jobs are filled by 
peop)- with well-known political con- 
nectiyns with the winning Democratic 
team? We might wonder if this program 
is tc oenefit the poor people or another 
form ef payoff for the machine. Con- 
gressman Powell of the H.E.W. Committee 
may also be interested in these ties. 


It is about time that Providence lived 
up to the principle of the maximum 
feasiblic participation of the poor in 
the pi> wing, administration, implemem- 
tation and gocd paying jobs in the 
poverty programs. We wouldn*t need a 
kpoveriy program if businessmen, soc- 
ial workers, teachers and politicians 
had done a good job all along. So why 
are they now running the, new poverty 
_proGram? When are the people in the 
target areas, in the neighborhood ad- 
visory committees, working in low-_ | 
paying jobs in the poverty program 10- 
. ing to speak out and make demands ior 
programs which are truly effective ani 
reflect their needs? 
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Ca-King 
spe. ‘eneiate Ja 


This is a good time to ask why thee 
kas been no Negro on the Advisory Bd, — 
or seleetion committee of the Provi- — 
dence Housing Authority which services 
a large proportio n of non-whites. The 
position of civil tights consultant has 
been shamefully left unfilled for many 
years.’ If a Negro were in a policy- — 
making position possibly tge many com- 
plaints of discrimination in placement 
of tenants within projects and of 
patterns of segregation among various © 
projects would not be the sore issue 
is wow is. Many minor administrators > 
of projects with a high ratio of Neg- 
roes have a history of prejudice and 
discrimination in the treatment and 
service of tenants. oe 
The new developments for the elderly. 
Dexter Manor and Bradford House he*-- 
bho non-white tenants. Is the progjlem 
of oid age ®imited to the poor white — 
population? Who is responsible for 
filling Bradford House with white ten- _ 
ants even before the doors are open? — 
We want some answers to these questions 
and to the complaints too.often repeated 
ed by tenants about fines, penalty 
charges, excess electric light bills, 
the lack of police protection, poor 
maintenance of grounds and buildings 
and the absense of social service and 
child care facilities, 


THE CiTY ADMINISTRATION IS SERIOUSLY 
COmCERNED ABOUT THE WELFARE OF ALL 
CIT: £cENS, INCLUDING THE NON-WHITE POP- 
ULATION, NEISROES SHOULD BE APPOINTED 
TO THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUS- 


‘ING AUTHORITY AND DISCRIMINATION ELIM- 


INATED IN PROVIDENCE PUBLIC HOUSING. 


tieulariy. the 


RHODE ISLAND CORE NEW 


Teds Topic ##EERHEEE RHEE ER ERHEERE 


At the moment, we are reading and 
hearing much about povetty in Ptov- 
idence, particularly in So. Prov. 
Poverty is a complex problem, ad- 
“mitting of no easy solutions. I do 
believe that the original idea off 
Saul Alinsky that of having the 
local residents of the ‘slum' | 
neighbothood run their own affairs . 
without an invasion of so-called ex- 
perts is basic to any solving of 2 
what amounts to a vicious cycle. 
of course has been the bone of con- 
tention between the local community 


leaders, and the ‘Establishment’ (i.e. 
local politicai leaders, or ‘City 
Hail').. 


On the local level I recently at- 
tended a talk by Austin C. Daley, 
dixector of mitkkimum housing for 
Providence. Mr. Dailey seemed con- 
cerned about So. Prov. and deplored 
the fact that mest of the boarded up 
housing eventually scheduled to be 
toxrm down in So. Prov. could be sal- 
vaged and repaired and he suggested 
that the Police Dept. assign offic- 
ers to work two or three days a 

week with the youncsters of So. Prov 
teaching them swimming, boxing or 
perhaps arts & crafts. He also sug- 
gested the construction sf a comm- 
unity center where the population of 
So. Prov. from the cradle to the 
grave could find a sense of associa- 


~¢ion and an outlet for their talents 


(presumably, this project would be 
staffed by So. Prov. peoniey 

On the part of the residents, Mr. 
Daley suagested the foomation of a 
welcomina committee to great new 
comers ts the area. 


ec¢ practical sug- 
quire money from 
tge Johnson Adinton stration*s Great 
Society croorom, and there would br 
the inevitable opposition from 
Washington, Par- 
"War hawks", who al- 
their guns pointed toward 
"Operation 


gestions “o 


conservatives in 


more of our negative 
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Girector of the L.H.C.S. 
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LIPPITT HILL COMMUNITY SCHOOL : 


A new cirector 

Mr. Joseph Littlefield is the new. 
Ke grad- 
uated from Providence College, re- 2 
ceived his Master's degree from .~ 
R.I.C. and has attended U.R.f. 

and Boston U. Mr. Littlefield — 
taught elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high school and was a couneelor 
at Mt. Pleasant H.S. since 1957. 


i2cause of the termination of 'Pro- 
ject Headstart' for the summer mos. 
plans are being formulated for the : 
continuation of the program as part 
of the L.H.C.S. summer session. 


Mrs. Marion Marrow and Mrs. Grace .. 
Marshail plassed the H.S. Equival- 
ency and will receive their diplom- 
as in June. Congratulations! 


Mr. Nelson has been added to the 
staff as a math teacher. 


Parent aides contacted 144 families 
for the purpose of acquainting them 
with the Lippitt Hill Community 

Scyool .  ¥ 


Mrs. Marion Marrow and Mrs. Lavinig 
Bright will be guest panelists at 
the annual Social Work Institute 

to be held at the Sheraton-Biltmore 
on May k7-8. 


Ted's Topic con*d. 


Quicksand" in Viet Nem, and would 
like nothing better than to side 
track a constructive program such | 
as outlined above. One wonders if | 
this would not be the time for a 
mcre sucessful repition of 1948, 
vi2., the formation of a new Pro- 
oressive Party (buiit with the 
M.F.D,P. as a nucleus) containing 
211 the libdsr2al ard radical elem- - 
ents who are fed un véth the status 
quo at-any-price leaders of the two 
present major political parties 

in the United States? 
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| TueS@ay May 10 8 p.m. 


COKE Nb 


CALENDER 


| ream Wedriesday, Thursday, Friday 
May 9, 11, 12, 13 Open House 


Prov. Public 
Library Auditorium Film "JA History 
of the Negro in America" 


Tuesday May %& 8 p.m. Lincoln Lynch, 
Assoc. Director Nat'l. CORE will 
speak on'Citizens To Advance Negro 
Education. Memorial Union U.R.1, 
Kingston. : 


| Wednesday May 11 Voter Registration 


Ward 10 Roger Wms. Adm. Bldg. 
Ward 11 Dudley St. Pool 


Tuesday May 17 Voter Registration 


Tuesday, Wednesday May 17, 18 R.I. 
Conference of Social Work. Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel. 


| Saturday May 21 Convention of Neighbor- 


efforts against welfare might very well 


hood Advisory Committees about Poverty 
Program. Central High School. 


Sunday May 22 South Providence Home- 
makers Fashion Show and 4H Achieve- 
ment Day. Plymouth Union Congrega- 
tion Church. 3-5 p.m. 


WELFARE CON"D. 

This is but one example of the basic 

and widespread problem of welfare at- 
tatudes - sometimes called welfare col- 
ialism, whereby workers encourage de-=- 
pendence and do not treat clients with 
the respect and dignity due every human 
being. We ask Mr. Reilly, director of 
public assistance, why is there a contra- 
diction between his official statements 
and the policy as acted upon by indiv- 
idual workers, supervisors and area 
supervisors? 

In other cities, welfare recipients 

have banded together and sat in in the 
welfare dept. in otder to get basic 
human necessities and force workers to 
treat them with respect. If public as- 
sistance does not change its attitudes 
and treatment of clients such organized 


kW fas AC 
Does 


Iigpo. 24 Gandangls or 
Stes Qun “4 


‘grams are asking. 


becom. ng financially independent. 


take piace in Providence. 


This is the question many welfare re= 
cipients who work in anti-poverty pro- . 
People see a basic 
contradiction between the federal 
governments programs and the actions 
of the welfare department. On the 
one hand, the federal government is 
doing a great deal to raise standards 
©f living for poor people while on 
the other hand the welfare department 
is doing everything possible to pull 
the people back down. A case in 
point is the treatment of poverty 
workers when they request household 
items. It +g specified that O.E.O. 
money is not be counted against the 
welfare budget as a resource. Howe 
ever in certain welfare districts 
people are being penalized because 
they are cgettino federal funds and 
starting to raise themselves above 
the poverty line which the ‘minimum 
adequate’ welfare budget Keeps them 
below. . Social workers have been 
quoted saying that they would not 
approve requests for stoves, refrig= 
erators and other household items 
which people need because they re- 
sent the fact that clients are re- 
ceiving extra money. Also, orders 
from above state that recipients are 
not to receive extra items but to — 
use their poverty money for basic 
needs. Furthermore, some clients 
have been required to Give an exact 
accounting of how they spent every _ 
penny of this federal money which is 
not supposed to be considered by the 
welfare department. 
We would expect social workers © do 
everything possible to improve the 
iot of their clients and cheer their 
efforts to raise themselves toward 
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Is not the stated purpose of public 
assistance to encourage self-support? 


RHODE ISLAND CORE NEWS 
CERTAIN CATS ( for the Negro 
by Rolland Sneliine< 
Black *usy! 
submachine gun! 
Whe* ,youw think vou doing in them wet 
rice paddies man?’ 
This don t look like 
Hey you -- Black boy: 
You with the M-1 on your shoulder! 
That whitey at your side looks a ibs 
like the one who shot your uncle 
Ciyde in Mississippi: ask him and 
see. (Looks just Jike him to me. } 
See those folks there’? Those yourg 
yello w cats im black peasant paj- 
amas? Weli, they’re fighting 
whitey's sons to keep their land. 
(Ma-a-an, they're about your age, too. ) 
See those your whiteys at your $3 i2 2 . 
They’re fighting those yellow cats in 
black to keep for daddy's 
corporation eo 
What vou figh 


“~! Ly ety 
belong to. 


Hey you <= 
You. with **.. 


Barminoham to- me. 
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“daddy's corporation" 
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Hey you <2 Black hoy 
me: I'm puzzled. 
WHY POLICE DOGS AND BOMBED- OUT 
CHURCHES ONLY ‘MAKE YOU MAD 
ENO UC TO SLAUGHTER YELLOW FOL 
YOU'VE NEVER SEEN. 
Hey you -- Black boy! 
Everybody's waiting for your 


Explain it 


(Reprinted from Muhammac Speaks, 
April 22, 66 from Liberator Mag. } 
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w\ 
Leaders of the ma.* “ough upper 
South Providence wh’ ti 'ed to many 
abanconed structures be’ ng torn down 
by the City concluded thot their 
first action proves that the only 
administration knows is 
houses have been demp1- 
month. 
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shed in one 


However, many lots have been left 
wath piles of rubbish, planks and 
other building parts which are still 
a hazard to playing children.2 
“ccoreing to Freeman Soares, laison 
worker for the Flynn Community School. 
and Edward Salvia among others have 
minor persecution from the 
the people of So. Prov. 
acting for themselves. The 
jents welate to traffic tickets 
a eodes. 
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the Fiynn Community 
that it 1s a great prog 
people are learning that 
201i belongs to them and not 
Superintendent of Schools. Also 
people are learning to work together. 
School Dept. officials have 
complained about community people 
disrupting the school system. Theyy 
are really blaming neighborhood 
for the chaos they have al- 
long in the schools. 
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PEACE AND CIVIL RIGHTS CON'D. 


inhuman impulses of man 
courage and with education. The 
atchword is that if enough people 
take responsibility for the 
‘de our society =-- if enough 
people speak up and join together and 
get off the fence -=- if enough people 
will hold owt for the ideals of jus-= 
tice and compassion, and use the 
ratic means available for 
ocial change -=- such as 
sOtts, and demonstrations 
seems to be an ideal be- 
and what was 
a fact. 


confront the 


: : 
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iestany of 
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DO Y< 
comes a possibiiity -- 
Once a dream can pecome 

Judi. th Speyer 


—~8=Sarprise to noone. 


That the same persons are concerned 


‘and working in both the civil rights 
rand «peace movements. should come as 


This is true for 
historical reasons and because of 


‘basic: ideals and motivation. 


For it is the conviction of the ur- 
gency and a sense of personal respon- 
sibility for a just society that leads 
_ people to work for civil rights. 
-econvictior has, indicated that we are 


This . 


one country: justice south and north 
@s everyone's business; so also 

does a coucern for peace indicate a 
sense cf universal responsibility: 

we are all diminished by the death or 
destruction of anyone. And on a very 
practical level: . there is no longer 
any such thing as a limited war: in 
face of: current weapons, we either 
find out how to live together, or we 


die together. _ 


Historically, both the civil rights 
movement and the peace movement have 
sustained and helped one another. In 
terms of goals and motivations they come 
from the same desire to change society 
and- solve political problems without 
rebect to violence. 


Non-violence as a way of life has been 
sustained by the international peace 
movement. The peace movement had 
vigils, walks and demonstrations be-= 
fore the civil rights movement brought 
this way ‘of making visible theneed for 


change to. the American people.” The 
» Ghandian m6vement is one df thd bases ~ 
of CORE and-SNCC philoscdihy}'<‘and ‘con- ~ 
—yersely the civil rights mowement' Ha's 


shown the potential strength of the 
non-violent approach to social and 
political change in the United States. 


Essentially, the civil rights movement 
and the peace movement both seek to 
convince’ men to take responsibility for 
their actions by fighting violence and 
hatred with creative weapons. They 
continued on page 4 
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POVERTY PROGRAM IN PROVIDENCE SERVE 
THE NEEDS OF THE POOR ! ! | 


On Saturday May 21 there will “op 
convention of neighborhood advisory 
committees at Central High School. 
Everyone interested in the poverty 
program is welcome as well as all 
working with the advisory committees 
in the nine target areas in Providence 


Phere will be a speaker from Syracuse. 
N.¥. with experience in community 
organization and workshops on housing 
welfare, youth, health and business 
problems. | 
The purpose of this convention is to 
organize to unite all advisory conm- 
mittees for one purpose and form a 
poor people's poverty council. 
REMEMBER 


Saturday May 21 Central High School 
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CITIZENS OF CONCERN TO MEET 


Citizens of Concern is planning a 


meeting with Mrs. Wayland, chairman 
of the Selection Committee for the 
Providencé Housing Authority. There 
are many policies which greatly diss 
turb the genetal public such as the 
exclusion of prospective tenants 
because of having illegitimate chii- 
dren, a prison record, absence of a 
husband, etc. Members from the Chad 
Brown Tenant's Association will also 
be present at the meeting where the se 
matters will be raised. 
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People | asking .... Who pays 
ar « PSassidy> me pay 


of coordinator “OF RRs Boma ae oFaer tt 


School program and is still Asst. 
Superintendent of Schools. Is her 


salary from anti-poverty funds or the 
sc ool department? Does conflict of — 
only apply to poor people 

qwhe serve free on advisory boards? 
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P.F.C. Gene Barboza, a medic, 19 years old, was convicted by a court-martial of 
a charge of murder because while on guard duty October 16, 1955, he shot and 
killed a Domini can youth. . .. To appease the Dominicans I believe Gene Bar- 
boza was at first tried for lst degree murder which would have meant the firing 
Squad upon conviction. Fortunately, largely through Mr. Gallogly's efforts, the 
charge was changed and so Barboza's life was saved. Now he suffers from a sen- 
tence almost as bad - dishonorable discharge and 20 years of imprisonment at)”. 
bard labor. ... A brief is being prepared by Col. Hagopian and Civilian | 
Defense Counsel Edward Gallogly there is considerable reason for optimism. The 
suggestions I have received are as follows: | 
1- Keep up the pressure for public support via tnteietitie. the ieken word, pre 
radio and letters to Congressman. | } 
2- Obtain as many character references as possible. . 
3- Obtain support from as many organizations as possible. 
4- Urge investigation of possibie violation Of Constitutional Rights through 
American Civil Liberties Union. | 


If you want to help or receive further information contact the author of the 
above, one of Gene's teachers who organized the Providence Teachers Barboza 
Defense Committee - Earle F. Carlsten. 
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If undeliverable, 
please return to 
R.I. CORE 
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Providence, R.I. ORK, N.Y. 
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This is Sumter, South Carolina... my home 
town. | was born here, educated in its public 
schools and graduated from Morris College. 


| played on those of its streets which 
were not paved. 
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) “and pray. and see fed ways: then 


and wi ill heal their land." 
 CHRON.7?14 
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| have seen Sumter grow in population 
to approximately 24,000 people and 
spread out over a wide area. | have 
watched its acorns grow into mighty 
oaks which have become a source of 
local pride. 
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‘But as | grew up, | increasingly became aware that day-to-day living for 
a Negro in Sumter was not only different, but separate and unequal. 
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After graduation, | became a teacher 
and, eventually, a school principal. | 
was dismissed on suspicion of having 
gotten parents’ signatures in initiating 


a petition to desegregate the 

Mullins, South Carolina, public schools. 
Blacklisted as a teacher, | was unable 
to find another position in the county. 


| had been working on voter registra- 
tion even before Negroes legally won 
the right to vote in the state . 
primaries. In 1958, the year after 
passage of the first federal civil 

rights law in 87 years, | took a 
position with CORE, heading a state- 
wide voter registration campaign. That 
drive has been stepped-up recently 
under the direction of Frank 

Robinson, a longtime friend and also a 
native of Sumter. 
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These photos show Frank performing the important first step of 
house-to-house canvassing. It is necessary to explain to each person 
why it is important for them to register. 
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Next comes instruction on how to fill out registration blanks. 
CORE registration instruction headquarters is open daily. 

In the center of the next page, Frank’s daughter is demon- 
strating how to complete the blanks. 
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Here, Frank accompanies three persons to the registration off 


Sumter County courthouse. 
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Applicants rejected because of an error on 
their blank are given further instruction and 
are taken back to the registration office to 
re-apply. Within a month, 750 persons visited 
our registration instruction headquarters for 
advice or help in qualifying to register. 
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The task of registration is completed. 
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In my first annual report after going 

to work for CORE, | pointed out that 

in counties where we had established 
voter registration committees, the 
percentage of Negroes registered was 
higher than in counties where no 

such group had been functioning. For 
the first time, during the year’s 
primary runoffs, Candidates invited 
Negroes to meet with them and 
discuss community problems. Ina 
number of communities, candidates 
who stressed segregation were. 
defeated. Negroes ran for public 
office in larger numbers than in any 
year since winning the right to vote 

in the formerly all-white state 
primaries. 


For example, in that year Negroes 
for the first time took over all 
Democratic Party offices in Sumter’s 
Precinct 3-B and elected 16 of the 
17 delegates to the Democratic 
County Convention. Rev. Fred C. 
James, a Negro and a leader of 
Sumter CORE, set a precedent by 
running for city council. In Columbia, 
according to “The State,” a daily 
newspaper, “the predominantly Negro 
Ward 9—was more than enough to 


aa 


make the difference” of 14 votes by 
which Lester Bates nosed out his 
ultra-segregationist opponent in the 
mayoralty election. 


These types of advances were 
augmented in subsequent years, as 
the South Carolina voter registration 
Campaign continued. 


In Sumter County, registrars have 
begun using technicalities to bar 
Negroes from registering. This has 
long been the practice in Clarendon 


‘County where, in 1958, an applicant 


reported to me that she had been 
refused a certificate because she 
mispronounced the word “indict” in 
reading a portion of the state 
constitution. And in Williamsburg 
County, Negroes —some of 

them teachers and college graduates 
— were summarily refused registration 
certificates because in the registrar’s 
opinion, they could not read or write. 


It is this kind of technicality which is 
used today throughout rural areas of 
the deep south to deny Negroes their 
constitutional right to vote. Reports 

of the United States Civil Rights 
Commission give detailed descriptions 
of these devices. In one case brought 
by the federal government, a 

Louisiana registrar was revealed as 
unable to pass the test which she 

gave to prospective Negro voters. 
Negroes frequently are threatened 
with loss of job and even with physical 
violence, if they dare to exercise their 


voting rights. 


Where such a situation prevails, there 
is need for the type of nonviolent 
action on voting which Martin Luther 
King has advocated. This would consist 
of Negroes assembling nonviolently 
at registration offices and remaining 
until registered. In such areas, voting 
rights must first be won before they 
can be exercised. 


For every United States citizen, voting 
is a democratic duty. For us, who are 
Negroes in the south, it is more than 
that. It is an essential step toward 
winning equality and ending our 
second class citizenship. When we 
win the right to vote in those parts 

of the south where it is still denied 

uS and when we exercise our voting 
rights throughout the south, we can 
put the ultra-segregationist politicians 
out of business. We can make the 
south a part of the United States. 
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A. Philip Randolph institute Rs. 


1. A. Philip Randoiph, President 


Robert W. Gilmore, Treasurer 


Bayard Rustin, Executive Director 


March 18, 1966 


Mr. Floyd McKissick 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Floyd McKissick : 


This letter concerns a trip to [sreel for Young Civil Rights Leaders. 


When Mr. Randolph was in Israel last year the Foreign Minister 
asked him if he would be willing to organize a group of young civil 
rights workers between the ages of 18 and 23, to visit Israel. 


Mr. Randolph asked the Randolph Institute to take the responsibility 
for the trip and in that connection I called a luncheon for Histadrut lead- 
ership and representatives of NAACP, SCLC, CORE, and SNCC, at Franks 
restaurant some two months ago. In order to discuss the project, these 
were essentially local members of the above organizations and there was 
an agreement, after some discussion, that the National Leaders should 
select the individuals from the organizations. 


In a conference last October, representatives of Histadrut and the © 
Randolph Institute agreed on the following points: 


1. that the trip should take place about 
June 15, after our young people are out of 
school for their summer vacation. 


2. that the trip should last from four to six 
weeks. 


ye 
3. that each of the four civil rights groups that B 
have young activists should select a team of 
four persons to make the trip. the organi- 
zations are National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, ey Of 


> 69 


mn, 


Racial Equality, Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, and Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 


4. that the young people shall be both boys and 
girls between the ages of 18 and 23. 


9. that each of the four major groups be encouraged 
to select one white person so that the interracial 
character of our movement shall be properly 
represented. 


6. that there shall be four adults, a husband and wife 
in order that the group shall be properly chaperoned. 


7. that the activities in Israel shall be determined 
by Histadrut, the young people, and our adult 
advisors mutually. 


8. that Histadrut in this country will raise the 
funds essential to the completion of this project. 


I am writing at this time to discover if you are pleased to have your 
organization join in this trip and if at the earliest possiblity you will 
pass your decison on to me. 


Obviously, the above points are open to discussion and revision 
but are guide lines on our best thinking. 


Sincerely, 


ayafd Rustin 


Executive Director 


national organization with affiliated local groups working 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK .38, NEW YORK 


COrtlandt 7-6270 


James Farmer 
national director 
Richard Haley 
associate 

Gordon Carey 
assistant 

Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 

Roger N. Baldwin 
Katrina M. Barnes 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 

Allan Knight Chaimers 
Grenville Clark 

John Cogley 

Ear! B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 

David Livingston 

Will Maslow 
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Dorothy Normar 

A. Philip Randolph 
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Jackie Robinson 
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Lillian Smith 
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Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J: Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Joseph Willen 
Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 
OFFICERS 

Floyd B. McKissick 
cnairman 
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lst vice chairman 
Wilfred Ussery 
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Alan Gartner 
reasurer 

James Peck 
CORElator editor 
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Norman Hill 

program director 

James McCain 

director of organization 
Marvin Rich 

community relations director 
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April 13,1966 


Mr.Bayard Rustin 

AePhilip Randolph Institute 
217 West 125th Street 

New York,27,N.Y. 


Dear Mr.Rustins 


Thank you for your letter of March 18th. Please 


excuse our tardy reply. 


Of course we are delighted to join with you in 
making this trip an experience for the young acte 
ivists in the Civil Rights movement. 


We will take immediate steps to select the four 
young people who are to represent CORE, taking 
care to work within the framework of your suggest- 
ed guide lines. 


It should be a memorable learning experience for 
the entire group and I look forward to hearing from 
you with regard to the final details. 


With kind personal regards, I remain 
Very truly yours, 


» 


Lincoln O,Lynch 
National Vice-Chairman 
CORE 
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May 5, 1966 


Mr. Bayard Rustin 

A. Phillip Randolph Institute 
217 West 125th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


Dear Sir: 


In reference to your letter of March 18th concerning a 
planned trip to Israel for young civil rights leaders, please 
be advised that we are in the process of gathering four of 
our young CORE members for the trip. 


We are pleased that you hage asked our organization to take 
part in this trip and we thank you for the opportunity. 


We are following very closely, the guidelines you have 
suggested in your letter and sincerely hope that the trip is 
still being contemplated. 


Because of the nature of our organization, we are making 
an attempt to get a cross section of our chapters from across 
the country to select one person. We have four active regions 
and will select one person from each of those, making sure that 
at least one young person is white. 


Your letter did not state where the point of departure was, 
nor did it state whether or not Histadrut will provide travel 
expenses for the youngsters to the point of departure. May we 
please have these questions answered at your very earliest. 


If there have been any changes in the original plan for this 
trip, please contact us so that we may make the necessary ad- 


justments, 


Again, we thank you for the opportunity to take part in this 
program and think that the idea is a wonderful one. | 


We look forward to hearing from you in the very near future. 


Yours in freedom, 


HEC: fec Herbert Callender 


Director of Organization 


WILLIAM F. RYAN 1517 New House OFFice BulLpinG 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


20TH DisTrRICT, New YORK 
| CApPiToL 4-3121, ExT. 6616 


COMMITTEE: 


SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS DisTRicT OFFICE: 


Congress of the United States Pe piceahaynipoll 


(AT 163RD STREET) 


Bouse of Representatives tn ss egg 
Washington, B. C. 


July 28, 1964 


Mr. Robert Brookins Gore 
Director 

Meridian Summer Project 
2505s Fifth Street 
Meridian, Mississippi 


Dear Bob: 


I was sorry to miss seeing you when I was in Meridian. I : 
was very impressed with the dedication I observed at the Meridian 
Community Center. 


Sylvia Hunter is the State Committeewoman for the 7th A.D. 
and at the State Committee meeting in June she introduced the 
resolution regarding the Mississippi credentials. I think it 
is a good idea for you to write to the New York delegates, and f 
I am enclosing a list of the delegates and the alternates and | a 
their addresses as published in the Democratic State publication. : 


The address of the Ft. Washington-Manhattanville Reform 
Democrats is 3586 Broadway, at 147th Street, New York, New York. 
I am sure they would be glad to hear from you. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
— 
Ll 
Wilitanm F. Ryan 


Member of Congress 
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February 17, 1965 


Honorable William Fitts Ryan 
1040 St. Nicholas Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Bill: 


We have been aware for s time of the 
meeting to be held at Districé on March 27,1965, 
but I am -_ Bong. around to writing to you 
poe 4%. A rr. came in this evening to 

st CORE participation and, of course, we are 
13 to do whatever we can, | | 


The young man asked for the name of someone 
to represent the National Office as well as some- 
one from a local CORE chapter. I have him my 
name for National CORE and Mr. William Sonoda a 
Sennen CORE. Mr. Sprowal is alse" a member of 
our National Action Council, 


If there is anything specific you think 
My. Sprowal or I could do for the meeting, please 
let me know and we will be more than glad to cooperate, 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Brookins Gore 
Assistant Director 
Department of Organization 


CONTACT SHEET : 
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- Atking, Eugene 4210 Saere 
JE. 1-8575 


Alien, Frank 4101 Claraly 


FO, 1-1341 
Vv. 3+ 0928 
. 6-6616" 


Butler, Jackie. 5078 Well 
Brisker, Bonnie --: 1425 Laur? 
i-Barrett, Lois. 7165 Kingspary 

Brezill, Shirley, Barbara hae Acaddmy 
éBrezill, Katherine (P- Jia, 1) 1445 Acadamy 
Bailey, Bill ' 3951 Labadie 


JE. 1-7719 


Baldwin,, Rose : 4659 re) EV. 1-6675 
Banks, Robert 2817 N, Kingshighway | 
= Burnett,, Warren | S717 Bartn ger PA. 5-3588 
Clay, William Hf, 5474 Clembi s FO. 1-6740 
Closson, Lavada | 4432 Washjhgton JE, 5-3994 
los sa: # | 1900 O'Fallon COMED (ie, 
| 4914 Northland FO, 7-0813 TAG 
Collins, Billy A. (2618 Division E. St. Louis .. BR:°1-3351 | 
Crenshaw, Jerry } pO18 Page - 8525 Irvington JA. 1-8000 
Gondpr 4 Curtis, Robert 442) McPherson JE, 1-3270 
f€olvin, Gilbert 26 Clara - 1391A Belt FO, 7-3943 
© Ghovit Evelyn 5709 Highland EV. 3 -8092 
Cowley , _— Ann 2733 Lindell JE. 3-1537 
pw bed, Cha ht - 
Daly, ae & Phyllis 4219 Wes elle/2 440 pnn-) JE. 3-6393 
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NEW YORK COUNCIL for a SANE NUCLEAR POLICY 


17 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK NEW YORK, 10017 TN 7-6140 


June 24, 1965 


Miss Joyce Ware 

New York Regional CORE 
48 Nest 125 Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Miss Ware: 


A Madison Square Garden Rally has always been a major political 
event in the United States. The Emergency Rally on Vietnan, 
held two weeks ago today, had a special significance: for the 
first time, 29 peace, religious, educational, civil rights, 
occupational and political groups spoke out against our 
government's policy in Vietnan, 


We are delighted that you joined with us, for your support helped 
make the Rally a success and we hope this marks the beginning of 
broad public opposition to the continuation and escalation of 

the Vietnam war. 


Among some details you might have missed: 


~ The National Association for Puerto Rican Civil Rights also 
joined as a supporting organization. Since it was too late to 
include its name in the printed program, it was announced 
during the evening. 


- You probably all know that two Rally ads were run, one in the 
N.Y. Times, and the other in the New York Post, which included 
the names of all supporting organizations. 


wa ii Bie * i ie 


- There was extensive radio and TV coverage of the Rally during 
the evening as well as the morning of June 9. Enclosed are 
some samples from the articles written in the New York area 


newspapers . 


An LP record of the highlights of the Rally will soon be avail- 
able, We will be pleased to send you a copy when it is ready. 
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Again, it was a pleasure to be with you at the Rally. At the 
present time, many proposals for further action are under con- 
sideration. We will be in touch with you when they are complete 
and hope you will be able to participate in them. 
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Sincerely yours, Si 
ae os 
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Mrs. Seymour Melman Vi 
Coordinator, Supporting COrganizations : 
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NEW YORK POST, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1965 


By STAN KOVEN 


17,500 at Rally Protest 
U.S. Policy in Viet Nam 


The largest, loudest gathering to date of Americans protesting their govern- 
ment’s Viet Nam policy filled the 17,500 seats of Madison Sq. Garden last night. 


‘ THE NEW YORK TIMES, WEDNESDAY 


Large Garden Rally Hears Vietnam Policy Assailed 


Paying from $1 to $10, sup-® 


cy and dozens of other pacifist 


specialist; Bayard Rustin; Ossie 


porters of the National Com- UN or another international 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Poli-| body. 


In a press conference before 


and civil rights groups as-|the rally, Morse predicted that 
sembled in 80-degrees heat to/| “within six months we will have 
cheer and applaud: 300,000 Americans in South 
Sen. Morse (D-Ore.); Dr. Ben-| Viet Nam,” adding: “This is an 
jamin Spock, the child care|American war now.” 


Mrs. King, wife of the Nobel 


Peace laureate, wondered why 
the best traditions of America 
“have often been limited to one BE 
race and restricted to our geo- # 
graphical borders.” | 

Rustin advised the peace 
movement to “stop meeting in- 
doors and go into the streets 
until we get peace.” 


Davis actor and playwright; 
Norman Thomas, American So- 
Cialist leader; Prof. Hans _ Mor- 
genthau of the University of 
Chicago; Robert Lowell, Pulit- 


Students for a Democratic So 


The Pro and Con 


j innin i. ae 
Martin Luther King: C. Clark | W Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Democrat, stands at podium and receives ovation from 
Kissinger, national secretary of | 1e am al 17,000 at rally of Committee for Sane Nuclear Policy to protest U.S. approach in Vietnam. 


ciety; Dr. Harold Taylor, for- By Barrett McGurn : : 
mer president of Sarah Law- Of The Herald Tribune Staff ° 
rence ‘College; Rabbi Eugene J. Pater ge ee —- U.S. Assqiled on Vietnam P olicy 
Lipman fo Washington’s Tem- wives, Susinessmen, — 
ple Sinai and others. shopkeepers, union members Before 17,000 at a Garden Rally 
payer, 3 joined “y o ~~ ohnson’s policy in the war | 
{march across town—from i i 
Eighth to First Avs, along Mads Gee ao By RAYMOND DANIELL 
442nd St.—for a brief ceremony Speaker after speaker " de- An audience of nearly 17,000,even the community of nations; 
against the darkened backdrop a d immedi rely ti cheered, whistled and applauded/jt is a consensus among the 
f the UN | — from 7 to 11:30 P.M. last nightistate Department, Defense De- 
¥ Upbraiding the Johnson Ad-| "aioe Hans Morgenthau ee as one r- aged an-|partment, Central In 
ministration, Morse, a long-time of the University of Chicago pred roams oa’ United States Agency and the White House 
critic of the Viet Nam War, received a standing ovation policy in Vietnam. | "He continued: “I predict that 
said the consensus on Viet Nam after asserting that a Titoist The rally, organized by the), ey will continue to widen and 
“is not a'consensus of our peo- solution—national commu- . |National Committee for a Sane expand this war unless the 
ple, nor even the community nism separate from China and Nuclear Policy, roared its ap-|;'Terican people rise up to stop| | 
of "nations; it is a consensus Russia—was the best this proval as Senator Wayne Morse, them.” } 
among: the State Dept., Defense country could expect. Democrat of gp ape Bim 9» Senator Morse asserted that 
Central Intelligence}. Thirty pacifist, Socialist, President Johnson ‘As-|the United States had _ not 
Dept., e an eligi stud labor d the United Nations General brought peace to South Viet-| 3 
|A nd the White House religious, Student, labor an confer-|Prought pe = 
tad 4 other groups combined to sembly to call a peace es to/"@m nor halted the advance of  . 
staff. ‘ted “flamin sponsor the rally, but SANE ence of all agreoor ar nies Communism there, but that, by| © i: Ff 
liberals” among his por gua Nuclear Policy) was the cen- ae ° eo. be . foray = q|Asians by the millions into the] | te te 
in the Senate who, he said, pri- tral organizer. arms of mmunism.” rman Thomas, 
vately agreed with him but pub- |. An motional high point of ne — baranomer- ni a Professor Mexgentean rey cialist leader, also spoke. 
licly supported the Johnson the evening was an address by 20th po he of the found- sm ry pi pet rong chat 
gn | Se ee ing of the United cern there-/the issue was not whether the|tion in other people’s wars 
de essachanes aiolaaseens toonn War Department’ telesrams (gy rie, Socialist leader, Nowhen|United States should continuelwould force “a divided Commu- 
seek American wi | Pee its role in. Sou etnam but|nism” toc ‘ 
Viet Nam but a negotiated set- telling how his son, 1st Lt. he told Senator Morse later an whether it should continue to} _ »" ead “pr 
nder auspices of the! Josef L. Thorne, was killed by he had “a bone to pick try “to halt Communist expan- Man ganiza ‘fist 
tlement under sp a slashed aorta in the crash of him. How, Mr. Thomas de- pr m Asia” .jinent in civil rights and pacifist| 
his helicopter under enemy manded, could the United Na-|"'The United States, Professor|“2US€S, were listed among the 
, gunfire in Viet Nam on Easter tions bring erage tl | Morgenthau declared, could no Nha a ea Ming 
+ re 
NEW YORE is 7,100 miles from Saigon, but rountry was not even a mem-|[cre contain Communism in| cal Union, some Reform Demo- 
the deepening U. S. cost in money and lives Sete fire ber of the world organization? |254 Thailang than Communist|cratic clubs, the ent Non- 
in Viet Nam is of paramount concern in both mee a cee Audience Contributes China could contain United — <a 
places. Yesterday, in the widening debate on would be the answer to the The audience consisted large- seg lng Wcars a cane Gente the | Wok Setmeeetionsl 
our Viet Nam involvement, both “pro” and“con” country’s problems. ly of middle-aged men and Bice. ming NN: League for Peace and Freedom 
views were heard here. There appeared to be una- women who might have been|'S0- awomas in his speech,|#Nd church and university or- 
attendin a Republican or , anizations. 
pores oa = meen to er o. Presidential cam-|Sid that attempts to police the} & 
out 0 et Nam—and out o Democra world against ideas—Commu- 
| : rally. Most of them paid/".-. somata é 
ee for tickets to attend the rally|Mist or o amerven o 
SUPPORTING ORGANIZATIONS and they contributed generous- 


American Friends Service Committee 

Americans for Democratic Action—National, 
New York State, Campus 

American Ethical Union 

American Humanist Association 

Association of Psychoanalytic Psychologists 

Board of Christian Social Concerns, New York 
Conference of the Methodist Church 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Committee for Non-Violent Action 


Drug and Hospital Employees’ Union, Local 1199 


FDR-Woodrow Wilson Democratic Club 

New Chelsea Democratic Club 

Northeastern Regional Office of CORE 

Phoenix Reform Democratic Club 

Post War World Council 

Rabbinical Assembly 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
District 65 

Socialist Party 

Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 

Students for a Democratic Society 

Student Peace Union 


Teachers Committee for Peace in Vietnam (Ad hoc) 
Unitarian Universalist Association, Department of 


Social Responsibility 


Universities Committee on the Problems of War and 


_ Peace, New York ap 
University Committee to Protest War in Vietnam 


oc 
Village Independent Democrats 
War Resisters’ League 
Women Strike for Peace 


Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 


‘ 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 
SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, INC. 
17 E. 45 ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


The New York Times (by Robert Walker) 


New York Heraly Tribune = [¥ when coertone of the co. NewYorkWorld-Telegram 


chairmen reported that while 


resisted, or even how often the collection had not been The Sun 
and where it should be re- counted accurately, well . over | : 
sisted. $17,000 had been contributed to = 
Bayard Rustin, the Negro carry on the work of: Sane. 
civil rights leader, drew Outside the Garden about 100 Oo r Ss e 2 Ss ci 
laughter by mocking the Ad- pickets, some for the rally and 
ministration’s count of “fifty some against, ee ee 
or more” Communists in the ae ates nett a ss bat Vi lj = 
Santo Domingo uprising. He eees : t v 
asked whether a numbers — were a few minor scut-| ie Oo Icy rrs 
future "to. determine ‘every —_(pToward the end of the long! 
corner of the world in which with oe and dare bit by} A near capacity crowd of 18,-jafter short addresses by Morse 
the United States should in- professional entertainers, Bay-|900 in Madison Square Gardenjand Dr. Benjamin Spock. The 
tervene. ard Rustin, organizer of thejlast night heard Sen.. Wayne|Garden meeting, billed as the 
Norman Thomas, many- 1963 civil rights march on/Morse (D., Oreg.), denounce|“Emergency Rally on Viet 
time presidential candidate of Washington, advised the crowd/this country’s Viet Nam poli-|Nam,” was sponsored by the 
the Socialist Party, was given to take their crusade to the/cjes and predict that the John- Society for a Sane Nuclear 
a a en. Ge wg a son administration would “con-| Policy. 
nother who received pro- , . z ex this 
longed cheers was the wife jamin Spock, the Cleveland jecnempllsirny ing peo- 
paling > a sibs ean “eft gy rRerreogph» ple rise up to stop them.” 
Speaking with calm eloquence, : 
she said that het eldest just that. He asked sce Morse agen es i on 
daughter, now 9, alarmed her join him, Senator Morse, Mr.|nist terror cs e 
Thomas and Mrs.  Martin|lages of South Viet Nam were 
during the Cuban crisis two Seatee ge » to 2 
years ago by saying, “Mommy, the UF Hoy 3 Soa py Pecsers 2 000 matched by “American na- 
you better be glad you're participated in the}P@lm, strafing and bombing. 
srown, Sesame 1 dont Bnew mareb, - large contingent of police 
; bs march, which was without in-} A large g po 
a pret ot ey oe cident. maintained oraer when the 
and c ° " , 
Mrs. King said. She urged aan nea =e A meeting ended and about apr 
- of the audience marched in or 
heavy foreign aid as an an- Thomas, Mr. Rustin, Mrs. King,| 40.1, fashi oi Baas: 
swer to war-breeding poverty. Dr. Spock and Hans J. Morgen-|C°™Y 74Snion acro Natio 
Several senators including thau, professor of political sci- tan to the United ations 
Wayne Morse, the outspoken ence history at the University||Plaza. Some of the marchers 
maverick Democrat from Ore- of Chicago. knelt briefly before the United 
gon; Jacob Javits; E. L. Bart- Senator Morse, who has as-||States mission to the United 
lett, D., Alaska; and Joseph sailed President Johnson’s ef- \Nations for a moment of 
Clark, D., Pa., took part in one a = — by nage ose iprayer then rejoined the others.) 
way or another. The last three n dress thé e|, meeting dispersed 
sent greetings, but Sen. Morse lconsensus on iVetnam “is not|) he street — 
won a dozen ovations with a @ consensus of our people, nor 


rousing demand that some- = ~— 


thing like a United Nations 
‘usteeship be attempted. 
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150 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 1707 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10038 
TELEPHONE 964-8210 April 19, 1966 


Mr. Herb Callender 
Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Herb: 


Enclosed please find a copy of our Leadership Development 
Schedule of workshops. 


On April 16 - 17 we concluded the series in Louisiana- 
Mississippi. We shall soon end the series in Maryland. 


We are about to begin the program in South Carolina. It 
is time that we evaluated the program from both negative 
and affirmative standpoints. 


Each day we are faced with additional demands. Community 
leaders are requesting workshops on political campaigning, 
farming urban problems, etc. There is a need for us to ex- 
tend the program. a 


, fe - ee. 
Recently, ‘it was requested that we publicize an information 
manual handbook ‘on’ civil rights activities, federal programs, 
techniques and methods of community organization, etc. We 
are es 91 with these problems, and we must find the right ways 
of meet, “ 


g them, vy 


\ 
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I would like to ket ether with you and others on the Leader- 
ship ea tt Advisory Committee on May 11, 1966 at: SEDF 
150 Nassau Street, NYC, rm. 1707, 6:00pm. I would like to know 


as soon as possible if you can make this date. 


I shall be looking orward to seeing you soon. 


| dz 6G Sincerely, : 


Ronnie M. Moore 
RMM: rh Leadership Development Director 


Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes 


= president; Andrew E. Norman @ vice presidents; William S. Ellis, Nannette Sachs ™ secretary; Ezra Levin @ treasurer; Shelley Appleton @ executive 
director; Marvin Rich @ leadership development director; Ronnie M. Moore & legal director; Carl Rachlin # BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Adele 
Addison ® John P. Allison ® James Baldwin ® Katrina McCormick Barnes ® Dr. Kenneth B. Clark @ Charlotte Devree @ Robert F. Drinan SJ. a John 
_ Henry Faulk ® Doris Freedman ® Dr. Edward L. Gibson @ The Rev. Frederick James ® Clarence B. Jones @ Joann List Levinson & Henry Morgenthau 
li! Dr. William Stuart Nelson ® Elaine Slater ® Norman Thomas ® Rowland Watts @ Pearl L. Willen : 
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CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund, Inc. 
150 Nassau Street, Room 1312, New York, N.Y. 10038 


(telephone: 964-8210), Marvin Rich, Executive Director 


Note to Editors: 


The enclosed pamphlet is sent to you for your backgrour: 
information. However, it may be printed in whole or ir 
part. It describes the current and planned programs of 
the CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund. 


CORE SEDF was established in 1963 to provide support anc. 
training for the nonviolent civil rights movement. Chie: 
among its programs is making educational opportunities 
available to young people who have demonstrated exceptior 
al character, a capacity for community leadership and a 
commitment to the civil rights movement. CORE SEDF has 
also assumed major responsibility for voter registratior: 
education and in furnishing legal counsel where it is 
needed most urgently -- in the often remote places where 
small groups of civil rights workers wage their lonely 
struggle. 


Contributions are tax-deductible and should be sent to 
CORE SEDF, 150 Nassau Street, Rm. 1312, New York 38, N... 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10038 
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TELEPHONE 964-8210 


Dear Participant: 


Our next workshop in the South-Atlantic will be held on June 17 - 
19, 1966 at the Canonbury Center, Norma, New Jersey, beac ey 


691-7255. 


We would like to begin about 8:30pm Friday evening. We will begin 
showing nearly five (5) hours of films on Negro history. I haven't 
seen the films and we would like to have you help us decide what 
films we should purchase by _—. them. Please find photostatic 
copy of film listing. i 


Resource persons will be, Preston Wilcox, assistant professor of 
social work, of Columbia University, Norman Hill, legislative repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO, Jay Schulman, professor of community orga- 
nization, Marvin Rich, executive director of SEDF, Dave Dennis, field 
assistant for SEDF. 


We are in the process of trying to get someone from the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life to direct various aspects of Negro history. 


The agenda will include the following: 


l- Negro history 
2- Problems in education 
3- Current ideas in the movement 
A- Black nationalism 
B- Economic concentration 
C- Political concentration 
D- Non-violence vs civil rights and peace 
4. Leadership techniques 
2- An Appraisal of the Sol Ollinsky Method of Community Organization 
- Others 


In order for us to cover this amount of material, it is imperative that 


you be prepared to spend long hours in workshops and to rest the night 
leading up to the workshop. : 


Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes 


= president; Andrew E. Norman & vice presidents; William S. Ellis, Nannette Sachs @ secretary; Ezra Levin @ treasurer; Shelley Appleton ® executive 
& | director; Marvin Rich @ leadership development director; Ronnie M. Moore 8 legal director; Carl Rachlin @ BOARD OF DIRECTORS; John P. 
3 ' Allison # James Baldwin # Katrina McCormick Barnes # Canon James P. Breeden @ Dr. Kenneth B. Clark @ Robert Curvin # Charlotte Devree = 
Robert F. Drinan, S.j. @ John Henry Faulk @ Doris Freedman @ Dr. Edward L. Gibson # Norman Hill @ Clarence B. Jones @ Joann List Levinson # Henry 
Morgenthau, II! = Dr. William Stuart Nelson @ Elaine Slater # Norman Thomas # Rowland Watts # Pearl L. Willen 
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I am looking forward to seeing each and every one of you. If 
there are any persons in your area who would like to attend, 
please call my secretary, Mrs. Holland at 964-8212 for approval. 
We would like to accept ten (10) additional persons, therefore, 
the calls are necessary so that we will not exceed this number. 


Stay loose! 
Sincerely, 


: } Ronnie M. Moore | 
RMM: rh | Leadership Development Director 
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CORE Scholarship, Education and 
Defense Fund, Inc. 

150 Nassau Street 

New York, N. Y. 10038 

WO 4-8210 

Attention: Marvin Rich 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

CORE Scholarship Fund Grants 44 Scholarships 

New York City, June 16: Scholarship grants totalling $45,000 
were announced today by the CORE Scholarship, Education and 
DeTense Fund. For the third year, SEDF has awarded Eleanor 
Roosevelt Scholarships to Negro and white students who have 
demonstrated financial need and exceptional character and 
capacity in community activities aimed at achieving equal rights 
for Negroes. 

The winners, who will receive grants of up to $1,500 to 
attend collezes of their choice, include 21 new grantees and 23 
renewals. The preponderance of winners are Negro and are from 
the South, according to Marvin Rich, Executive Director of CORE 
SEDF. However, seven of the winners who grew up in the South 
will attend Northern colleses. Seven others are among the first 
Negro students to attend previously all-white institutions. 

One holder orf an Eleanor Roosevelt Scholarship, James Van Matre, 
is the first white undergraduate at Florida A&M University in 
Tallahassee, Florida. Five law school students are among 

the winners. 

npoplicants are evaluuted by the CORE SEDF Scholarshin 
Committee chaired by Mrs. Katrina icCormick Barnes. The 
Committee, according to iirs. Barnes, tries to evaluate the total 
student, including his personal capacity, record in civil rights 
work, academic promise and financial need. Students who have 


- more - 
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shown ability, courage and leadership in community activities 
involving civil rights receive priority, stated Mrs. Barnes. 

All of the scholarship winners have made personal and financial 
sacrifices in the civil rights struggle. Many have served 
multiple prison sentences. Some have been beaten and abused by 
white hoodlums. 

Bertha Bradford, a scholarship winner from Jonesboro, 
Louisiana, will join James Potts, whose 1964-65 grant was renewed, 
at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. Mr. Potts 
was greeted last January with cat-calls, spittle, eviction from 
housing, and milk spilled in his lap at the cafeteria. In face 
of this harrassment he has retained his sense of humor, "They 
called me everything but a son of God." and has achieved a high 
academic average. He said it will be "quite a relief" to have. 
Miss Bradford's support beginning this summer. 

According to Mrs. Barnes, the Scholarship Committee is 
holding a number of applications active in the hope that 
additional funds will permit granting these students aid. 


Those who have received S.E.D.F. scholarships for the first time 
are: 


NAME HOME TOWN COLLEGE 
Bertha Bradford Jonesboro, Louisiana Louisiana Polytech- 
| nic Institute 
Debbie Bernstein Cincinnati, Ohio Columbia College of 
| General Studies 
Patricia Ann Burden Goldsboro, N. C. East Carolina 
College 
Gayle Carter Kansas City, Kansas Donnelly College 
Harold Cook Richmond, Virginia Howard University 
Herman Cook Richmond, Virginia Howard University 


- faa. ~ 


Sarah Jean Davidson 
Patricia Gill 
Anthony Lee 

Samuel Leiken 

Edna Lewis 

Rudolph Lombard 

Joe Louis 

Adele Marie Moseley 
Helen O'Neal 


Lee Jean Parlin 


Patricia Ann Patton 
Augusta Souza | 
Johnny Lee Watson 


Barbara Williams 
Lynda Woodruff 


Renewals are: 
NAME 

D'Army Bailey 

Verla Bell 


Frederick Brooks 
Addie Sue Brown 


William H. Brown 


Mazie Lee Butler 
Sidney Earl Daniels 
James N. Finney 
John Gaines 

Nancy Ann Kramer 
Catherine Patterson 
Mitchell 

James Mosby 

Wallace Murphy 


David Perine 
James Earl Potts 


Mary V. Robinson 
Weldon J. Rougeau 
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Little Rock, Arkansas 
Raleigh 

Tuskegee 

New York City 

Boston 

New Orleans 

New York City 

New Britain, Conn. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


New York City 
Birmingham 
Bronx, New York 
Quincy, Florida 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


HOME TOWN 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Clinton, Louisiana 


Detroit, Michigan 
Meridian, Miss. 


Tucson, Arizona 


Sumter, South Carolina 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Brooklyn, New York 
meee miss, ©. C. 

New York City 


Birmingham 
Memphis, Tennessee 
New York City 


St. Louis 
Jonesboro, Louisiana 


Sumter, South Carolina 
Lake Charles, La. 
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Howard University 
St. Augustine's 
Auburn College 
Columbia College 
Simmons College 
Syracuse University 
Columbia College,G.s 
Boston University 
New School for 
Social Research 


Manhattan Community 


College 
Xavier College 
Barnard College 
University of 
Florida 
Howard University 
Western Reserve 


COLLEGE 


Boston University 
Law School 
southern University 
(Baton Rouge) 
Tennessee A & I 
Bloomfield College, 
New Jersey 
City College of 
San Francisco 
south Carolina State 
Florida A & M 
Columbia Law School 
Howard Law School 
Columbia Law School 


Syracuse University 
Howard University 
Columbia, 

General Studies 
Lincoln University 
Louisiana Polytech- 

nic Institute 
Claflin College 
Loyola University 

(Chicago) 


Ira T. Simmons 
Doratha Smith 


Brenda D. Thompson 
Jan L. Triggs 


James M. Van Matre 
Ruthie Wells 


2k 
New York City 
New Orleans 
Sumter, Ss. C. 
New Rochelle, New York 


Boynton Beach, Florida 
New Orleans 


End. 


Howard Law School 
southern University 

(New Orleans) 
University of 

South Carolina 
Howard University 
Florida A & M 
Northeast Louisiana 

State 
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CORE Scholarship, Education and Defense Fund 
Room 902 1 Union Square New York 3, N.Y. 


TO: James McCain 
FROM: Nannette Sachs 


RE: Basketball player for Scholarshp to Texas Christian 


Following is the names and address of the 
man who called me re: a basketball player 
who could qualify for sekKxX athletic scholarship 
to. Texas Christian. Student must be able to 
meet academic entrance requirements to Texas 
Christian also 

Warren Bondurant 

Corn Products Co 

717 Fifth Avenue 

NYC 


MU 8-7600 


The CORE Scholarship, Education and 
Defense Fund was established in 1963 to 
provide a number of basic, and previously 
neglected, services to the civil rights move- 
ment. Chief among these is making educa- 
tional opportunities available to young 
people who have demonstrated exception- 
al character, a capacity for community 
leadership and a serious commitment to 
the civil rights movement. In addition, 
CORE SEDF has accepted major respon- 
sibilities in voter registration education 
and in furnishing legal counsel where it is 
needed most urgently —in the often re- 
mote places where small groups of civil 


rights workers wage their lonely struggle. 


Contributions to CORE SEDF are tax 
deductible. This folder describes the full 


range o) its activities. 


PROGRAMS 
of the 
CORE Scholarship, 


Education and Defense Fund 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT SCHOLARSHIPS 


cholarship grants of up to $1,500 
per year are awarded to young 
leaders and potential leaders, 
regardless of race, whose need 
for assistance arises from, or is 
related to, their participation in 
the civil rights movement. Some of our 
twenty-eight present recipients (six are in 
law schools) were expelled from public 
institutions near their homes because they 
dared to také democracy seriously. Some, 
white as well as Negro, require financial 
aid to integrate previously segregated in- 
stitutions. Some, as a result of their civil 
rights work experience, have raised their 
educational sights beyond their financial 
capacity. All recognize the importance of 
higher education to themselves and to the 
movement to which they have dedicated 
themselves. 

Eleanor Roosevelt Scholars must be 
persons of proven capability and integrity 
and must be accepted by an accredited 
college or graduate school. An important 
and unique feature of these scholarships 
is that they give a chance not only to bril- 
liant scholars, whom so many are eager to 
aid, but to students of average, or even 
less than average academic standing, who 
have demonstrated exceptional character 
and leadership capacity. 

Because Eleanor Roosevelt Scholars 
must meet exacting standards, this pro- 
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gram could not be expanded without limit. 
The need, however, greatly exceeds our 
present financial resources. 


LEGAL DEFENSE AND SERVICE 


Test cases in the U. S. Supreme Court 
make headlines and history. But the most 
critical unmet need of the civil rights 
movement today is for lawyers at the 
scene of action. Legal advice before action 
takes place can often avert disastrous con- 
sequences and make the action more ef- 
fective. Local citizens and civil rights 
workers often languish in filthy, crowded 
and brutal jails for weeks, and even 
months, regardless of established law and 
Supreme Court precedents, because no 
lawyers are available to take their cases. 

CORE Scholarship, Education and De- 
fense Fund now has eight lawyers on 
salary or retainer in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, northern Florida and North Caro- 
lina. A ninth works in New York City co- 
ordinating the efforts of many volunteer 
attorneys. A number of other lawyers co- 
operate by traveling to the South to han- 
dle civil rights matters for SEDF on a 
case-by-case basis. 

The need for on-the-spot legal services 
is immense and is not abating. SEDF has 
only been able to make a beginning on 
this crucial program. 


VOTER EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION 


Events in Alabama have focused the at- 
tention of the nation on the importance 
and problems of registering southern 
Negro voters. SEDF gained considerable 
experience in this area last year in suc- 
cessful registration campaigns in Louisi- 
ana, north Florida and California. Cur- 
rently, SEDF is sponsoring a Citizenship 
Education Project in South Carolina. 


Another program is under way in north 
Florida, and plans are being completed for 
voter education programs in other south- 
ern states. 

Voter projects often produce important 
side benefits. For example, in north 
Florida previously unknown community 
leaders emerged during the drive, com- 
munity participation and spirit developed, 
and groups organized for voter registra- 
tion moved effectively to cope with other 
community problems and needs. 


CHANEY-GOODMAN-SCHWERNER 
MEMORIAL COMMUNITY CENTER 


In Meridian, Mississippi, a community 
center will be built to honor and carry on 
the work of James Chaney, Andrew Good- 
man, and Michael Schwerner, the young 
men who were murdered in June, 1964. 
CORE SEDF is sponsoring the building 
and financing of this center. Jackie Rob- 
inson and Ralph Samuels head the fund- 
raising committee. 

Before Michael Schwerner’s death, he 
and his wife struggled to maintain a cen- 
ter in Meridian with few resources. The 
new center will provide meeting and class 
rooms, a library, space for recreation, 
health services, vocational training and 
remedial education — facilities never be- 
fore available to Negroes in Mississippi. 
This center will be the first of many 
planned to meet the growing demand for 
them in underdeveloped areas of our 
South. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The past few summers, and particularly 
the summer of 1964, demonstrated the 
value of field work in southern Negro 
communities by qualified and dedicated 
college and university students. SEDF 


has now inaugurated a program of fellow- 
ships for carefully selected students in 
education, agriculture, economics, politi- 
cal science, sociology, religion, public 
health, and other relevant areas of study, 
to enable them to broaden their under- 
standing of their subjects by using their 
skills where they are needed most. Recip- 
ients of SEDF fellowship grants will work 
with national and local civil rights organ- 
izations. Emphasis will be on using these 
students to stimulate and train local lead- 
ership, so that projects initiated during 
the summer will be continued throughout 
the year. 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 


SEDF’s board of directors has given 
this program top priority for the coming 
year. Planning is in process for a continu- 
ing school with courses in community or- 
ganization, group leadership, techniques 
of action and administration, and relevant 
aspects of economics, political science, 
history, social psychology, and civil, ad- 
ministrative, and criminal law. The in- 
stitute probably will be established in the 
New York City area, with the hope that 
SEDF or other groups will be able to use 
it as a model for similar institutes else- 
where. 

The young leaders and potential leaders 
constantly emerging in the civil rights 
movement and related community groups 
urgently need this kind of training. Ex- 
perience is the only real teacher, but ex- 
perience without preparation teaches little 
more than frustration. 

Students in the leadership development 
institute will be outstanding young people 
already involved in civil rights and com- 
munity action. Their studies will relate 
directly to their work, not remove them 
from it. The faculty will be made up of 
persons with solid qualifications in their 


subjects, teaching in the institute on a 
part-time but more or less permanent 
basis. Tentative planning is for three or 
four-month sessions. The budget has not 
yet been fixed, but it will provide for a 
minimal administrative staff salaries suf- 
ficient to ensure that the best possible in- 
structors are attracted and made to feel 
that their best efforts are demanded, 
necessary books and materials, and rent in 
case suitable quarters are not available 
free. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


These include a highly successful agri- 
cultural field-education worker project in 
Mississippi, transferred to National Share- 
croppers Fund March 1, 1965. 


ADMINISTRATION 


SEDF is proud that it has been able to 
manage substantial funds and vital pro- 
grams with a very low overhead. The Fund 
utilizes a number of skilled volunteers, in- 
cluding its own board members, and 
avoids costly fund-raising and operating 
methods. 

Its Executive Director is Marvin Rich 
who helped to found the St. Louis Con- 
gress of Racial Equality in 1948, while a 
student at Washington University. He 
joined the staff of National CORE in 
1959, after playing an important role ia 
activating the St. Louis labor movement 
in behalf of civil rights and planning the 
desegregation of the St. Louis public 
schools.: After nearly six years as one of 
the key leaders of CORE, operating re- 
cently under the title of Community Re- 
lations Director, he brings to SEDF 
knowledge of and experience in all aspects 
of the civil rights field, as well as admin- 
istrative ability. 


Contributions to CORE Scholarship, Ed- 
ucation, and Defense Fund are tax de- 
ductible. Your help is needed. 


SCHOLARSHIP, EDUCATION 
and DEFENSE FUND 


150 Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 10038 


SSD 490 
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150 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 1707 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10038 
TELEPHONE 964-8210 


February 9, 1966 


Mr. Herb Calander 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Herb: 


Marv and I, are working on your recent proposal. 4s soon as we get some 
cash, we shall talk to you about it. 


Please try to arrange for a meeting place on the following dates: 


April 9 - 10 


My igy- §& 
June 4% - 5 


We would like to hold the second, third, and fourth workshop of the Baltimore 
series on those dates. Please act quickly,for at the first session we would 
like to be able to tell the participants when and where we are going for the 


following subsequent workshops. 


By Monday, February 14, 1966 you shall have in your possession the proposed 
agenda for the first workshop, scheduled for March 5 and 6, 1966 in Baltimore. 


Take care. 
~~ Very yours , 
Yd 
3 / Ronnie M. Moore 
RMM: rh Leadership Development Director 


Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes 


= president; Andrew E. Norman @ vice presidents; William S. Ellis, Nannette Sachs ™ secretary; Ezra Levin @ treasurer; Shelley Appleton ® executive 
director; Marvin Rich @ leadership development director; Ronnie M. Moore ® /egal director; Carl Rachlin #@ BOARD OF DIRECTORS; Adele 
Addison ® John P. Allison @ James Baldwin ® Katrina McCormick Barnes ® Dr. Kenneth B. Clark @ Charlotte Devree ® Robert F. Drinan, S.J. & John 
Henry Faulk @ Doris Freedman @ Dr. Edward L. Gibson @ The Rev. Frederick James ® Clarence B. Jones ® Joann List Levinson ® Henry Morgenthau, 
Jil @ Dr. William Stuart Nelson @ Elaine Slater ® Norman Thomas ® Rowland Watts ® Pearl L. Willen en 
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TELEPHONE 964-8210 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Herb: 


I talked to a gal from Syracuse, New York by the name of Sue Rice, and also to 
Tony Riley concerning involving people from the upper part of the North East 
Region in our Maryland series of the leadership training program. The facts 
are very simple: 7 
A We are broke. 

2. We have set a budget for each series. 


For Maryland, we would like to involve a maximum of 50 persons. Many from CORE 
and a few from other organizations. The budget is as follows: | 


Faculty travel $450 .00 
Room & board 625.00 (12.50 person person) 
Student travel 150 .00 


You may distribute mileage or the travel money as you wish, but we cannot pay 
any more than $150.00 for student travel. If you look at the amount allocated 
for student travel, you can clearly see that each of the eight cars bringing 
participants to the workshops should not travel over the 300 miles round trip. 
I would like very much for you to consider the places already contacted for po- 
tential applicants in regard to this financial limitation. 


A note about the Mississippi-Louisiana conference, please send me the question- 
naire which you have already sent out to staff so we may use it in our next work- 
shops in Mount Beulah on community organization. 


RMM:rh 
enc. 
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SECRETARY 
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MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Arthur Alsten 
Stenley Diamond 
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Benjamin Jones 
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March 12, 1966 


Herbert Callender Mapp ta 
Director of Organization 6g 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Herb: 

I promised you I would look for a place for 
your training program, and I had some difficulty 
getting the address. This place is easily access- 
able by bus, and had a station wagon to piek up 
people from the Vineland Bus Station. 


The rate is around $7.50 per delegate, which 
includes meals and sleeping quarters. Mrs. Barbara 
Hineheliffe is a former member of Philadelphia 
CORE and presently acting as Associate Director of 
the retreat. It is isolated from noise and dis- 
traction and has adequate room for meetings. You 
should contact Mrs. Hinchcliffe immediately for 
more information and rates. 

Write or Call Mrs. Barbara Hinchcliffe 
ARLO or Polly Tatum 
c/o Cannonbury 
Norma, N.Jd. 
Telephone 691-7255 Area Code 609 


Ap-2- 6322 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 10038 
TELEPHONE 964-8210 March 16, 1966 


uc 


Mr, Herb Callender 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Callender: 

Ronnie is presently out of town and before he left, he asked 
me to write you. He would like to have your evaluation on 
the Buckeystown, Maryland workshop. He would like to have 
both your negative and positive views . 


Would you Kindly submit this information as soon as possible 
for it is very important to us. 


Thank you very much, 


Very truly yours, 


QM. 


Rita Holland, Secretary to 
RH: tm Ronnie M. Moore 


/ 
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Mr. Ronniw Moore | 
SEDF | . : 
150 Nassau Street ) 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Ronniw: 


We are in receipt of your letter dated April 19th for which 
we thank you very much, 


You indicated that you were enclosing a schedule of your 
Leadership Development Workshops, however, we did not find an 
enclosure in our letter, Please drop one of these schedules in 
the mail to us today, 


As you know, Herb is out of town, however, he is expected 
back on May 2nd. I spoke to him on Friday and indicated that 
you requested that he attend a meeting with you on May llth and 
he would be there, | 


He has made a tour of the Mid-West and have found that CORE 
chapter and community people are interested in working in the 
various communities in their area, but lack the basic knowledge 
of how to go about it, It is, therefore, our contention that 
a series of SEDF Leadership Training workshops is a MUST for the 
Mid-West and it is our sincere hope that you will be ale _ to 
see your way clear to setting up such a series, At any rate, he 
will able to go into further details with you eround this as well 
as other matters uport his return to New York. 


Let me take this opportunity to officially thank you and SEDF 
for your past support and hope that this relationship will continue, 


We look forward to hearing from you in the very near future, 


Yours for freedom, 


Fran Crayton 
secretary to 

Herb Callender 

Director of Organization 


DISCUSSION LEADERS! INSTITUTE 


May 7 - 8, 1966 

Mount Vernon Unitarian Church 
1275 Fort Blunt Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 


MARYLAND SERIES 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT SCHEDULE OF 
WORKSHOPS 


_ TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED 


May 14 - 15, 1966 
Canonbury Country Center 
Norma, New Jersey 


June 18 - 19, 1966 
Canonbury Country Center 
Norma, New Jersey 


LOUISIANA - MISSISSIPPI SERIES 


April 16 - 17, 1966 
Mount Beulah Conference Center 
Edwards, Mississippi 


* SOUTH CAROLINA - NORTH CAROLINA 


and FLORIDA SERIES 


ae oe 


April 23 - 24, 1966 - 
May . 21 — 22, 1966 
June 25 - 26, 1966 
July: <5. 


3.- 2% 1966 


oa 


Economic Dimensions of 
Civil Rights 


Community Work Skills | 


Community Work Skills 


Legal View of Civil Rights & Liberties 
Economic Dimensions of Civil Rights 


Community Organization 


Developing Community Work Skills 


Penn Community Services, Inc. * 


St. Helena Island 


Frogmore, South Carolina 


THE 7 ARTS CHAPTER 


303 WEST 42nd ST., RM. 507 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10036 
LT 1-0060 


James Farmer 
national director 


Frances Foster 
chairman 
Juanita Bethea 
co-chairman 
Barbara Colton 
secretary 

Terry Foster 
co-secretary 
Richard Kaneh! 
treasurer 
Lenka Peterson 
_ €o-treasurer 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Theodore Bike! 
Conrad Bromberg 
Marcia Bromberg 

Ossie Davis 
Ruby Dee 
Abagail Kellogg 
Rev. Sidney Lanier 
St. Clement’s Church 
David Margulies 
Allyn Monroe 
Patrick O’Nea! 
James Peck 
Lenka Peterson 


Louis Peterson | 


Dennis Tate 


MEMBERSHIP ROLLS FROM SEPT. 


Prom OCL.i,iigos through Dec. 31, 


18. 


Fonte, Roseanne Conte 


Colton, Barbara 
Collins, Lucretia 
Bromberg, Marcia 
Bromberg, Conrad 
Bram, Grace 


Brock, Jerry, and Patti 


Bethea, Juanita 
Belkin, Jeanna 
Andrews, Shelly 
Cunningham, Sagah 


Da Silva, Howard 


Davis, Maryann 
Foster, Francis 
Flavelle, Robert 
Eldridge, Elaine 
Edwards, Lydia 
Foster, Terry 


Frankel, Erwin Y. 


20. 
 «S 
42 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
zi. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Gilford, Jack 
Lee, Madeline 
Glassheim, Elliott 
Godreau, Miguel 
Green, Suzanne 
Wilder, Jo 

Grey, Joel 
Hollis, Eileen 
Hill, Arthur 
Heller, Jack 
Harper, Valerie 
Harnick, Sheldon 
Harkins, John 
Tyhe, George 
Towbin, Beryl 
sundgaard, Arnold 


1963 


Active 
vf 


Uh 
A 
"7 
17 


Active 
v? 


A 
* 


Cont.< 


Active 
A 


"? 


Cont. 


Active 
ih 


f 


Sponsoring 
Active 
A | 
Sponsoring 
Active 
Contributing 


A | 


1963 THROUGH MARCH 


$2 
$2 
$2 
$2 
$2 
$2 


Contributing $10 


82 
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pitas 36. Stenson, William Contributing $10 
pisdinaitaaiaaie 37. Sinclair, Michael 7 $10 
national director 38. Sherman, Martin G. Active $2 
ener 39. Roes,:. Bill Contributing $10 
chairman 40. Rill, Janine Manatis Active $2 
Juanita Bethea 41. Riddle, Gladys : $2 
Barbara Colton 42. Reynolds, Chauncey " $2 
Pres 43. Randolph, John " $2 
co-secretary uu, Petrie 3 Raymond be $2 
Richard Kaneh! 45. Richards, Lloyd Contributing $10 
pe ae 46. Richards, Barbara ” $10 
co-treasurer 47, O'Neal, Patrick " $10 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 48. Nutter, Nancy : $10 
a 49, Meyerson, Bob Active $2 
Marcia Bromberg 20. Monroe 9 Al lyn ' $2 
"menses 51. Melanson, Dudley . $2 
Abagail Kellogg 52. London, Ray " $2 
St. Clement's Church 53. Lifson, Nohma " $2 
"kiwis 54. Le Noire, Rosetta . $2 
Patrick O’Neal 55. Lee, Sondra ” $2 
Lenka Peterson 56. Laun, Elna n $2 
"Savana Poke 57. Krementz, Jill 7 $2 
598. Koningeberger, Hahs . $2 
59s3..-Kembrell, Marketta " $2 
60. Kellogg, Abigail ” $2 
61. Kanehl, Richard F. " $2 
62. James, Luther ” $2 


FROM JAN. 1, 1964 THROUGH MARCH 30, 1964 


63. Jaffe, Rona Sponsoring $25 
64. Lane, Burton Contributing $10 
65. Ames, Cindy Active $2 
66. Shumlin, Herman Contributing $10 
67. Lee, Will Active $2 
68. Lyons, Lynn Active $2 
69. Pollock, Nancy _ $2 


70. Herworth, Marjorie Bee : | $2 
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James Farmer 
- national director 


Frances Foster 
chairman 


Juanita Bethea 
co-chairman 


Barbara Colton 
secretary 


Terry Foster 
co-secretary 


Richard Kanehl 
treasurer 


Lenka Peterson 
co-treasurer 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Theodore Bikel 
Conrad Bromberg 
Marcia Bromberg 
Ossie Davis 
Ruby Dee 
Abagail Kellogg 
Rev. Sidney Lanier 
St. Clement’s Church 
David Margulies 
Allyn Monroe 
Patrick O’Neal 
James Peck 
Lenka Peterson 
Louis Peterson 
Dennis Tate 


71.Marsh, Linda 
72.Lybel, Jai 
73.Cardoza, Sucha 
74.Bruders, Janet 
75.Blackwell, Charles 
76.Barrett, Leslie, 
77.Anderson, Maurice 
78.Eden, Paul 
79.Foster, Gloria 
80.Freeman, Kenn 
81.Freeman, Kenn 
82.Garnet, Bathsheba 
83.Gethers, Joan 
84.Geyster, Madeline 
85.Wertimer, Ned 

86 ,Howard, Lyn 
87.Gunn, Moses 

88. Wicks, Luther 

89. Wicks, Mrs. Luther 
90.Wilson, Stewart 


W1. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
37 
98. 
335 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
lil. 
122. 
113. 
114. 
115. 


Young, Loretta 
Wolf, Harry 
Waltuck, Barbara 
Thompson, Carole 
Stone, Harold 
Shulman, Alex 
Shulman, Martin 
Pinkard, Fred 
Peterson, Lenka 
Oliver, Thelma 
Nevins, Claudette 
Matson, David 
Ma, Aly 
Herscher, Sylvia 
O'Neal, Frederick 
Strasburg, John 
Bermel, Albert 
Crown, Marian 
Syma, Seymour M, 
Theodore, Asbury 
Baylor, Leroy 
Bracken, Richard W. 
Cardoza, John 
Charbonneau, Claudette 
Edey, Eugene | 
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© QRGRESS 


303 WEST 42nd ST., RM. 507 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10036 
LT 1-0060 


James Farmer 
national director 


Frances Foster 
chairman 


Juanita Bethea 
co-chairman 


Barbara Colton 
secretary 


Terry Foster 
co-secretary 


Richard Kanehl 
treasurer 


Lenka Peterson 
co-treasurer 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Theodore Bike! 
Conrad Bromberg 
Marcia Bromberg 
Ossie Davis 
Ruby Dee 
Abagail Kellogg 
Rev. Sidney Lanier 
St. Clement’s Church 
David Margulies 
Allyn Monroe 
Patrick O’Neal 
James Peck 
Lenka Peterson 
Louis Peterson 
Dennis Tate 


163. 


x CORE 


THE 7 ARTS CHAPTER 


{oO abolish racial discrim nation et 


116. Goodman, Donald 
117. Wilson, Ted 

118. Wright, Ellsworth 
119. Gerald, Thompson 
120. Thomas, James 

121. St. Cyr, Rene 

122. Schiffer, George 
123. Sablo, Gerald 

124. Penn, Charles 

125. James, Morgan 

126. Moore, Kenneth 

127. Mitchell, Eileen 
128.: Kilian, Victor 

129. Johnson, Marion 
130. Jeffers. George 

131 Gentles, Avril 

132. Faier, Bill 

133. Hurd, Hugh 

134. O'Sullivan, Michael 
135. Hooks, Robert 

136. Webb, Alice E. 

137. Straus, JoAnne 

138. Golden, David 

139. Fuller, Sherry 

140. Edwards, Ted 

141. DeLaCroix, Simone 
142. Ackerman, Stanley 
143. Rivers, Leslie 

144. McClendon, Ernestine 
145. Matthews, Frank 
146. Matthews, Wm, H. 
147. Korvin, Charles 
148. Margolin, Julius 
149. Markell, Robert J. 
150. Laws, Jerry 

151. Jones, Joyce 

152. Williams, Francis E. 
153. Hall, Alfred W. 7 
154. Halem, Scott 


155.:Gorden,. Daniel 
156. Gibbon, Samuel Y. Jr. 


157. Freman, Clarette 
158. Fredericks, Terry 
159. Delaine, Marguerite 
160. Dallas, Norman 
161. Curiel, Goerge 
162. Cook, ivan 
Colombard, Simone 
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to abolish 
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national director 
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Frances Foster 
chairman 


Juanita Bethea 
co-chairman 


Barbara Colton 
secretary 


Terry Foster 
co-secretary 


Richard Kanehl 
treasurer 


Lenka Peterson 
co-treasurer 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Theodore Bike! 
Conrad Bromberg 
Marcia Bromberg 
Ossie Davis 
Ruby Dee 
Abagail Kellogg 
Rev. Sidney Lanier 
St. Clement’s Church 
David Margulies 
Allyn Monroe 
Patrick O’Neal 
James Peck 
Lenka Peterson 
Louis Peterson 
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nonviolent methods 


Cole, Donald 
Carter, Evelyn 
Brener, Carolyn 
Alvis, Hayes Jr. 
Weld, A.W. 
Weise, Monroe J. 
Weber ,Andrea J, 
Ware, Barbara Ann 
Wall, James E. 
Fustin, Ralph 
Turner, Freda 
Potundi, Bety 
Roberts, Louise 
Robert, Samuel 
Powell, Rudy 
Peters, John 
Patterson, John 
Mullener, Kit 
Morris, Garrett 
Morris, Janet 
Moore, Alton 
Letman, John 
Lester, Norman 


Lanier, Sidney Rev. 


Kramer, Albert 
Kochuyama, Bill 
Kochuyama, Mary 
Kaumitz, Rudolpf 
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fo abolisn racia’ a’ scrirwnation by direct, nonviolent methods 


June 28, 1966 


Dear Herb: 


Attached will be found the resume of our completed 
project, which we understand to be the final step in our 
affiliation process. Our chapter has already submitted 
our fee as well as the preliminary papers requested. 


Sincerely yours, 


sfie : , 


Ronald Copeland 
Chairmen 
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, ‘ 


clared. 


' FRANKLIN ‘TOWNSHIP — 
“ Pickets from the Somerset Chap- 
ter of CORE demonstrated in 


front of the County Bank and 


Trust ~Company’s _ township 


. branch for an hour las‘ night pro- 
- testing the bank’s hiring iene 
, tices. 


They will satin tonight be- 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock and again 
‘tomorrow between 10 a.m. or 
nocn. 

Lennox Hinds, chairman of the 
chapter’s Community Organiza- 
tion Committee, said that an 


investigation of the bank made. 
four months ago disclosed that 


“in all its 60 years existence, it 
is a fact that it had never hired 
any Negroes.” 

“We met with bank presi- 
dent John J. Senesy and cther 
bank officials at that time. Our 
demands were that the bank em- 
ploy Negroes in all of its branch- 
es. Since then they have hired 
one Negro, on a part-time besis 
as a Saturday morning ieller 


‘in the township office. We feel 
‘this is not only a token ges- - 


ture but an insult,’ Hinds de- 


Want Recruiting 

He’ and Ronald Copeland, 
CORE president, said that the 
chapter feels the bank should 
actively recruit Negroes from 
high schools and other agen- 


cies “‘as industries are now do- 


ing.” ‘“‘The bank’s >0sition,”’ 
Hinds said, ‘‘is that the respon. 
sibility should be on the part. o! 
the applicant. The bank says i’ 
should not have to go out ar 

look for Negroes to hire, the. 
should come in and apply.” 


“Industry now has to take : 


the initiative, has to show will- 
ingness to hire Negroes,” Hinds 
said, ‘‘and banks should follow 
this example. “‘They- run ads 
saying that experience is de- 


_ sired ‘but not essential. But 


when a Negro applies for a job, 
he is turned down because they 
say he is not qualified.” 
Few Applicants 
-He. added “‘the bank says. it 
does not discriminate, that it 


- hasn’t hired amy: Negroes be- 


cause. none have applied for 
jobs. This is false. Our or- 
ganization -has sent applicants 
who have been rejected on the 
basis of qualification.” 
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Teg 4, 1966 
‘Dab/ Home NEWS 
CORE f Demands Bank Hire Negroes; No Seekers, Says Bank 


Senesy said that he ond other 
bank executives did meet with 


‘CORE’s county chapter. “We 


asked CORE to supply us with 
qualified applicants. We have 
contacted every educational or- 
ganization, and have _ gotten 
practically no applicants. We 
have made every effort to find 
qualified Negro applicants, ‘but 
we certainly. do not propose ‘o 
employ anyone in the. bank. :f 


_ he is not qualified for. the posi- 


tion.” 


Senesy added: “Ag a matter . 


of fact, the one qualified wom- 
an we did find had taken anoth- 
er position before we were abie 
to hire her. The Saturday teller 
whom we employ in the Frank 
lin branch works-at another job 


during the week. We would be. 
very happy to consider any qual- — 


ified applicant, regardless of 


race, when there is ‘any open- 


ing at any of our bank’s offices.” 


tal” —— es +See ee aS 2 
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-OPPOSE HIRING PRACTCNS — es ial Chustinies of CORE iatihers dahil 
strated in front of the Somerset County Bank and Trust Company’ s Franklin Township office 
last night in a protest against the hiring practices of the bank. The chapter alleges no ‘Ne- 
groes have been hired in bank's 66 ysars of —, 
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formed here last Thursday at a 
meeting .at the home of Lennox 
\Hinds, 387 Franklin boulevard. 
After some: participants cited 
personal examples of ‘discrim- 
ination, the decision to estab- 
lish the:CORE group was unan- 
mous. 

| Ronald Copeland was elected 
chairman and Sam Williamson 


vice chairman. The secretary’s} 


office will be filled by Esther 
Jennings; and Edward Withers 
will be treasurer. 

The executive 
plans to choose projects that 


} gy a — A new Somer-| 
set County chapter of the Con-| 
gress Of Racial Equality was! 


eormmittee! 


i 


’ 


ican best be solved by deier- 
‘mined, non-violent action, which 
is CORE’s approach to civil 
Tights problems. 


IRE Units Avoid Roles ia 


Politics 


. z a 
Cee nd 


| “FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP 
Lennox Hinds of 391 Peniklin' their hiring policies more dem- 
Bivd., ¢hairman ol 
County ;CORE’s eens Or- cratic policies,” he explained: 
ganization - Commitite, 
- nounced that a seminar on No. . Hons 
i gro bistory is being ‘planned, . 
* Spteny péoplé- in cur comnfius: 


Spokesmen for the Middlesex and Somerset County chapters 
Mf the Congress of Racial Equality indicated their organizations 
nad no intention of plunging into the political arena now that 
‘their national charters allow it. 

Mrs. Priscilla Chenoweth, vice chaivinea of Middlesex CORE 
.and a delegate to the recent national convention in Durham, 
N.C., and Ronald Coveland of Franklin Township, chairman of 
CORE’s new Somerset County branch, stated their organizations 
would emphasize the need to open up more job opportunities 
for Negroes and members of other ny groups. 


Gives Reason 
The reason why the local chapters are not turning to 


‘politics was related by Mrs, Chenoweth. 


“It’s impossible to take the theoretical point of view expressed 
in the resolution of the national convention which now allows 
us to take part in political activity. You must take action 
appropriate and important to the locality in which you work,” 
Mrs. Chenoweth said. 


among Negroes bear her, ouf—that seciring good ‘jobs | is ‘“ 


most urgent concern of local Negroes. 
“Without a good job,’ she sevs, 

no matter what the other conditic is area.’ 

importance |.ealized — 


At the same time, however, neither Mrs. Chenoweth . nor . 
Copeland dismissed the importance of political activity in the’ 
struggle for social] and civil rights. | 

Mrs. Chenoweth said minorities must :’be politically active | 
and articulate, communicating often with their own: representa- 


tives to spur reform. 


She added that Middlesex CORE would continue to stress | 


the importance of voting. ’ 


And Copeland said that while the month-old Somerset chapter » 


has nof had time yet to discuss politics, it would work with es- 
tablished community organizations to reach its goals. 7 7 


Some of those organizations may be political in nature, Cope- | 


land said. 7 
He emphasized, however, that Somerset’s CORE would . 
align itself with .a political party. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth stated—CORE believes—and recent ‘surveys 


NEGRO HISTORY SEMINAR DUE 


) 
— some county “patike to make 


Pe ign ocratic. “Impartiality in hiring 
chairman of Somerset . does not necessarily mean deth- 
has an- a8 the reasan for these negotia- 


The hext CORE meeting will 
“pe held Tuesday eat the home 


Les 


HINDS IS CHATRMAN - 
OF CORE COMMIFTEE 


At the recent Somerset: County 
'CORE meeting, held. -in™..:the 
Franklin State Bank, | Lennox 
‘Hinds of 391 Franklin “Boule-. 
‘vard, was elected chairman of 
the -comsnunity organization: 
committee. Mr ‘Hinds*intends to 
‘conduct SEMNATS on Ne egre ‘his- 
tor 

ae? Wood, niraiyi: ‘elbcted. 
‘chairman .of. the organitfation’ hae 
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> nity pre unaware. of the con’ OF: the <ourity chairman, Roi- 
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SOMERSET COUNTY NEW JERESY 
Goals of Project 


Short Term 


a. To break the discriminatory hiring practices of the 
County Bank and Trust Co. of Somerset County. 


Long Term 


ae To demonstrate to the Negro Community what can be 
achieved through a direct attack upon institutions etc., 
that practice discrimination, 


b. To serve notice on power elements within the county that 
we are here, and that we intend to make changes in the 
existing structure, as it relates to minorities. 

c. Hoping that through this action we will create enough 
enthusiasm within the community, for the project itself, 
or in our organization per se, 

PROJECT TACTICS 
1. Demonstrations at each branch of the bank. 
2. Picketing the home of the bank president. 
3. Getting as much publicity as possible through news media 


GONCLUSION OF PROJECT 


1. The bank now hires two Negroes on a full time basis and 
one Negro man on a part time basis, 


2. Though the Negro Yommunity was somewhat impressed, their 
participation in the project was very limited, the enthusiasm 
we hoped for did not materialize, 


3. We did in fact achieve the recognition within the county that 
CORE would have to be dealt with as a power in the Negro 
Community. | 


COMMENTS 


Though there was interest from the Community it was our opinion 
that the Negro Community did not identify with this project. Some 
of the reason? 


More pressing problems, home, children, finances etc. 


The realization that the securing of these "couple of jobs" 
would not in any way change their situation. 


It was our feeling that while this type of action certainly is 
worth while, the above suggest that we will have to be closer to 
said community. With this, our community organization committee 
has taken on a new look, 


Respectfully submitted, . 
aad PO A 4 
tec tin Ctyelnny, 


Ronald Copeland 
Chairmen 


ROOM 705 


/ avne ( (212) TM 7-8733 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 
ON SOUTH AFRICA 


211 EAST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


Dear Friend: 


Just recently, South African Prime Minister Verwoerd preclaimed to his fellow 
whites: “We are the foremost supporters of: the supremacy of the White man." 


we believe the boast is well justified: opponents of apartheid are systematical- 
ly suppressed. Banishment, jail, banning -- even death -=- are the harsh tools of the 
most racist regime known since Hitler days. 


And yet South Africa is treated by the U.S. Government as an ally, as a.respect~ 
able member of the interndional community. American initiatives in dealing with the 
ourrage of aparthsid have been woefully lacking. 


To begin to meet this situation, a Washington Conference was convened a year age, 
with the sponsorship of 368 natisnal organizations. The Conference onjoyed a far | 
yreater attendance and participation than was anticipated. Ever since there has been 
growing interest in what we can do, 


To sharpen our perspectives on lines of action -- and to bring our concern to 
bear on our Government -- the Consultative Council on South Africa now calls for a 
Seminar on American Involvement in Apartheid. It will be convened in the Nation's 
capital March 19 to 2., thus commamorating the Sharpeville slaughter of African dem- 
onstrators by Scuth African police which shocked the world just six years ago. | 


The international implications of the struggle in South Africa can no longer be 
denied. The Armistice Day unilateral declaration of independence by white suprema- 
cists in Rhodesia -= as well as the imnancing decision of the International Court of 
Justice in the case of South West Africa -- pinpoint the potential dancer. 


The Seminar will emphasize what our Government can and should do. Although 
primary participation is to come through organizations affiliated with the Consulta- 
tive Council on South Africa, atl those in agreement with our purposes -= and prepared 
to follow through with astion -- will be welcomed. 


I enclose the outline of our program, with an application blank. Your early 
reservation, for yourself and for others, will facilitate smooth planning. May I heer 
from you just as soon as possible? | 


Sincerely, 
> 7 

Wendell Foster 

Co-ordinator 


WF smb 
encl. 


« American Federation of State, County & Municipal Employees e American Jewish Congress e American Negro Leadership 
£ African Culture e Americans for Democratic Action, Campus Division e Association of Artists for Freedom e Brotherhood 
he United. Nations e Commission for International Development e Congress of Racial Equality e District 65, RWDSU 
Union of Electrical Workers e Local 1199, RWDSU e Methodist Church: Division of Peace & World 


AFFILIATES: American Baptist Convention 
Conference on Africa e American Society o 
of Sleeping Car Porters e Collegiate Council for t 


e Episcopal Church, Division of Christian Citizenship e International 
Order, Women’s Division of Christian Service e National Association for the Advancement of Colored People e National Farmers Union e St. Augustine Presbyterian 


Church e Southern Christian Leadership Conference e Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee e Students for a Democratic Society e Turn Toward Peace e 
Unitarian-Universalist Association e Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship for Social Justice e United Automobile Workers United Church of Christ, Council for Christian 
Social Action e United Presbyterian Church, Office of International Affairs e U.S. National Student Association U.S. Youth Council e United World Federalists e 


World University Service 
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This notice represents an invitation te participate in the 


NO BEIRA, NO SALISBURY 

PORTUGUESE INJUSTICE MUST STOP 

PIDE} THE GESTAPO OF AFRICA 
SELFaDETERMINATION HOW FOR MOZAMBIQUE 
POPULAR OR COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. WHICH CHET 
WHITE SUPREMACY OR CIVIL RIGHTS? 


We emphasise that you are familiar with these issues. courage 
support ef concerned individuals so that we will have a good turn-out 
for our denonstration. 


SPREAD THE WORD 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS 


All questions and correspondence to: (uci Cl sete | 
Re Ae Lobban,Jr. “Wy a 
33 North Sixth Street anol. YR 
Lewisburg, Penna. Richard A, Lobban, Jr. 
chairman, Secial concerns committee 
of Carrent Brents 


Discussion Greup 
ieader, Mesgembicque Hesolution Committes 


%~ i8 an anfortu.1a.e reality tonzt »sost psopie in the United States 
aro uneware of the existance of Angola ani Mozambique let alone have an 
ap -reciation of their political turmoil. while a great deal of publicity 
has been given to the Kspublic of South Africa and her deplorable 

system of apartheid, almost no recognition of a similar problem in these 
two Portuguese colonies exists in this country. ‘Tye "New York Times", 

one of our finest newspapers for the reporting of internati::nal evsants, 

has carried only "tidbits® of news from tnese countries during the past 

six months. Therefore, it is perhaps necessary to orient the reader to 
these countries and their problens. 

Mozambique, a Portugues? overseas province (colo&y) is located 
en the eastern shore of southern Africa on the Indian Osean. Ite port of 
Bera 8 in the news of late since it is involved in the shipping of oil 
to boycotted Rhedesia. Angola is also run by resourceestatved Portugal, 
but is located on the other side of southern Africa. Revolutions have 
been coing on for several years in both of these countries. A recent 
publication indicates that there are 2,900 nationalist troops active in 
Mozambique alone. while still ofners are being trained in independent 
Tanzania, Every month hundreds of refugees leave these two countries in 
pursuit, of education and freedom. For these escapees, the Africane 
Americen Institute and the Mozambique Institute have set up secondary 
schools, The greater part of whose etaffs come from the United States. 

Pat why have we heard so littie of this problem? Portuguese 
censorship strongly filters all infermation and news coming from these 
twe *“Sevth Africas” There are also other difficulties. Portugal, a member 
of NATO, has dipped into the arms pool te cbhtain weapons to fight the 
nationalist F.R.E.L.IM.0O. (Front of National Liberation of Mozambique) 
freoiex fichters. Meamehile, Arthur Goldberg has made several statements 
denouncing Portugal's white minority contrel and the illegal dispersal 
and use of NATO weapons and arms. it is estimated that 42% of Portugal's 
budget is spent on the wars in these two ccuntries, 

From this aiumerztion a° the ebove facts, it is certainly fair to 
sas thst an active posi*ion must be taken on this issue. Our government 
vic the United Nations, hes made its stax, but due to the NATO alliance is 

helpiess to de much more. (Or perhaps she ia tec preeccupied with Vietnam 
to be concerned with this African orobiem. » 

Thus, as Americans vitaily concermec with civil and human rights 
which heawe b en expressed by the U.N. and cur ow civii rights crops, 
we wast act responsibly. 

Although demonstrations have « sonewhet unpleasant connotation in the 
minds of many, it is our sugresticr thai this ie the action Seat suited tea 
this dijegma,. We must axpose the reai‘ty of th: unjust treateent of the 
Africans in these two countries. Threngr this exposure, pressure will 
develop to snccurage or force “the cortoziese to change ther position 
politicatly, economically, ani a -tis: lye 

We summonx aii the mip or. ih«t cfm be amrterac and etmongiv 
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Poxriuvties@ embassies, “recta: ‘6 moi are cer net be « orevineteal comcest. 
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uf che popadation. Furthiger, we sugcest that imesdir ie amd definite steps be 
taketi t6 climinate these injustices: 


(continued on the bottom of page 2) 
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iE WAR 
from Novenber 1965 

In September of this year the conservative “Evening Standard* 
of London sent lord Kilbracken to Mozambique to report on the comduct 
of the wes there, Following are excerpts from four articles that 
pages in Rhodesian papers at the end of September and the begining 
° tober: 


"Ry military airplane, army lorry, and gunboat I have traveled 
in ten hard days the whole active battle sone along lake Malawi, where 
Pertuguese troops are locked in combat with guerrillas, 

The FRELINO have infiltrated in streng Tanzania, next door, 
where they are equipped and trained. The scale of fighting in this | 
bitter, unsung war has steadily increased since the first minor 
incidents just a year agoe especially in recent weeks when there has 
been a strong FRELIMO buildeup,. Today the battle sone stretches some 
20 to 40 miles inland along almost all Mozambique‘'s lake shore from 
the Tanzanian to the Malawi border, 

The FRELIMO, a Viet Cong in miniature, are a tough and elusive 
eneny. They generally operate in very small units, often of only half a 
dozen men. I could obtain no estimate of their total strength in 
Mozambique, They are at home in the jungle and bush, where they live 
off the country, striking silently by night, withdrawing swiftly into the 
dense cover if the Portuguese reply in strengthcece. 


And from the “Church Times® London, September 17: 


ooothe censorship imposed by the Portuguese in Mozambique isa so 
com lete that little is known in the outside vorldeese Methods of 
mnsurnassed byrtalitey arc deine enplovec ELloooe Im some vicecs *he 
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Reselirtion sor cinned “ram wits | 


coolPoe are open electiort to aeterine tre covrpmment of AnctolS ana 
Mozambique, @iiminatio: of a2 racial narrie:s, establishment 5° a 
minimum wage, and most importer Ly Gwar. cians oosme ones tO 2°. ve the 
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{The following de reprinted frog the masazine “Africa Today*® by 
permissi.n ef its editor.) 


Jaime Sigauke is 4 small, dark man who speaks clearly ard rather 
quietly. He talked of his two years in a Mozambique prison and his 
torture at the hands of the secret police without raising his voice, 
only rubbing his hands together whenever the story became too gruesome, 
Sigauke is now # member of the Central Committee of Eduardo Mondiane's 
Front of National Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO). 


"In March 1962 I was in Nyasaland to group Mozambique exiles into 
a common front," he told us recently. “& my way back to Dar es 
Salaam, I had to go through Salisbury. Rhodesian Criminal Investigation 
Department detectives took me out of a reilway carriage and handed me 
over to two PIDE (Portuguese secret police) agents. I was arrested 
right there in Rhodesia and two days later flown to Beira. The beatings 
and kickings, however, started before we left Rhodesia. 

"In Mogambique, I was taken to the special PIDE preventive 
detention barracks, I was not there long before being taken before 
Inspector Rocha, assistant to the PIDE chief. This was at PIDE head-e 
quitters, He asked me whether I wanted to change sides or to remain a 
nationalist. I answered I would always be a nationalist, it could not 
be otherwise for a man could not become a child again without coing mad. 
*Send this man to the Pirst Period,"® said the Inspector, and I wes taken 
into the cellar where the rooms are soundproof. In the First Period, a 
man is not made to suffer tut only to watch others suffer. 

"The first to die in my presence was an old man. His crine was 
in his names Jao Banda, At that time Dr. Banda of Malawi was a 
Portuguese enemy; and so, though they were not related, the old man was 
beaten on the back many times, then placed in a large sack. The sack 
was closed and beatings continued. His blood was running all over the 
floor. I lifted my feet so they would not become soaked. The old man 
died in the sack. We were forced to pull him out. 

“Another man who died before use he too was olde had said in his 
village that one day Mozambique would be free. He was beaten and kicked; 
petrol was poured all over him amd set alight. We tried to close our cyes 
and ears but could not shutout the sereams and flames, 

“That was on the fourth day. the sixth day the Inspector asked 
me if I had changed my mind. I was not brave when I said no, but it is that, 
when one has seen so much death, it is difficult to know where life ends and 
death begins. 

“Tms I went into the Second Period, I was made to stand in a rom, 
facing a spot. I could not turn around or sit unless eating. Twenty- four 
hours a day. Qn the second day I learned to sleep standing up, but my legs 
were swelling, swelling..co On the fifth day I asked them to kill me. 

Those in the First Period were watching ne. 

" After I agreed to talk to PIDE, I was taken to a hospital. For 
about two months I was interrogated about such things as Russia, Bishop 
Dodge and the American Committee on Africa. later I was sentenced to two 
years in a civilian prison. I was released one morning in April 196% At 
seven that evening, PIDE agents picked me up again. 


A TALE OF TBRROR IN AFRICA (Continued ) 


The next day, I was once acain before the same ir spectore 
"You were asked to cooperate; you have vceen two years in prisons 
now what are you going to do?® he @aid. “I want to be ar ordinary man, * 
I answered. I was releascd, given a job on a nearby “mcdel" fara, 
kept under surveillance, and forbidden to leave my house after nightfall. 
In July, when the Portuguese President was visiting Moz:mbique and all 
PIDE agents were assigned to cuard him, FRELIMO was able to arrange 
my escape to Swasiland, from where I eventually made my way to Tansania. 
The war had already startcd,* 


The CORE SOUTHERN EDUCATION PROJECT PROPOSALS FOR A CORE 
NEGRO CULTURAL PROGRAM = Revised 


(This analysis is submitted for study, improvement and a basis for programming ) 

~W- Benjamin A, Brown, Staff Associate, C.S.E.P.: : 
As we stand at the crossroads and take a serious recapitulation of where the civil 
rights movement has come from, whére we stand today, and where we are going tomor~ 
row, the ©. S. E. P. submits for consideration an outline for the development of 4 
Negro cultural program. During the past decade CORE has won the admiration and ree. 
spect of Negro communities across the country by its militant and determined drives 
to end segregation in public accomodation, housing, employment and schools, evs, 5 and 
for this we are all justly proud. However, since the Negro people aspire to achiiiive 
full equality in all walks of American life, including economic, social, political 
and cultural life, we believe that the study of, and the development of a Negro cul- 
tural program in CORE is essential to helping the Negro pewple win full equality, and 
essential also to achieve success in our community action program, (In a minute way 
the C. S. E. P. has already launched a Negro book study program through our shipment 
of tens of thousands of vélumes on Negré*history, literature and culture to CORE 
community centers in the deep S#uth) Responses that we have received from recipients 
of these books in the South reflect universal pride in the discovery of Negro contrie 
‘Watenine to American life. Moreover, the C. S. E. P. receives many requests for infor. 
mation about books on Negro life and history, how to establish Negro history prograns, 


and ter speakers to lecture on the role ef the Negro in American life. 


We believe that an essential aspect of a Negre cultural program would be to bring 
pressure to bear upon the publishing industry to eliminate stereotypes a distor. 
tions of the role of Negroes in books of history, literature and culture, and to wage 
a campaign to eliminate discriminatiegn in employment in the publishing industry. The 
noted dean of American Negro critics, J, Saunders Redding, writes: "Although they 


are losing the power to annul the Negro‘s simple human dignity, white people retain 


the authority to disallow the Negro's participation in American civilization... The 


oF si Be Le Negro Cultural P rogy'am = Page Z 


ote’ anthologies do not contain the writings of Charles W. Chestnut, who was a 


far better novelist than his better known contemporary, William Dean Howells, and 
W. E. B. DuBois, whose beautiful book, The Souls of Black Folk, is a classic by 
whatever standards of excellence one cares to set, graces no readily accessibdle an« 
thology. Although Margaret Walker won the Yale Younger Poets Award in 1942, and 
Gwendolyn Brooks won the Pulitzer Poetry Award in 1950, neither is represented in 
Malcolm Brinnin's new anthology, nor in Pack, Hall and Simpson's New Poets of Eng- 
land and America". We add to Mr. Redding's critique that no Negro writers are re- 
presented in Clifton Fadiman's The American Treasury. We cannot win the full con- 
fidence and support of the Negro people, then, without developing programs to help 
them to achieve full equality and participation in the cultural life of our country. 
Moreover, to the extent that Negroes and Whites are enlightened on the true role of 
Negroes in American life, to that extent may we expect: a) a new pride and anew 
militancy among Negroes, and b) a greater respect and a deeper understanding among 
Whites for Negroes. We believe that a CORE oriented Negro cultural program would 
rally and consolidate our relations in Negro communities, and at the same time 
undercut the antagonistic black nationalist currents that hamper Negro-White al- 


liance and cooperation, 


HOW COULD A NEGRO Cl PR LOPED? 


A) Complete the CORE GUIDE TO NEGRO HISTORY & LITERATURE (OR CULTURE),‘= comprehen- 
sive bibliography of all major books by and about Negroes that is being ccmpiled 
by the ©. 5S. E. P. with synopses and illustrations, and make this printed book- 
let available for sale all CORE chapters, centers, freedom schools, and to the 
public. (‘ie would hope that the CORE GUIDE would carry an introductory state- 
ment by the National Directer on CORE's program) It will be popularly priced, 
— on the cost of preduction, and should be a profit-making venture for 


B) Use the CORE GUIDE as a basis for developing chapter/center/project educational 
programs about Negro life, history and culture. 


C) CORE would select books of fiction, history, poetry, sociology and social com- 
ment by and about Negroes, along with books on noneviolence, etcetara, for sale 
to wur associate membership and for the public, 


D) CORE would make a special point of including Negry artists in its art show bene.- 
fits along with White artists. 


E) Local CORE chapters would be encouraged to invite Negro authors, historians. 


., Ge S, BP. N Cultural Program . Page 3 
sociologists and artists to participate in fund-raising community programs, 


F) CORE would set up a small bookshop or library in its National Office for the 
sale of books on civil rights, Negro history, literature, culture and selected 


social comment, 


G) CORE would help develop a greater appreciation of Negro contributions to society 
by including Negro history, literature, uwtad especially poetry in lectures to 
organizations, 


H) Finally, CORE would establish closer liason with such groups as the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, The Anti-Defamation league, etc., and 
take the initiative in helping the Negro population achieve more honest repre- 
sentation of their contributions to society in the publishing industry. 


Mindful of the financial difficulties of National CORE, we project this program 
not as a new departmental function of the organization but as one that could very 
easily be incorporated into one of the existing departments, such as, for example, 
the Organization Department. Also existing staff could be used to develop this 
program, The CORE Southern Education Project has already begun this work. We ask 
now that the National Organization adopt it afer making any necessary corrections 


and develop it. 


CORE SOUTHERN EDUCATION PROJECT Committee: Benjamin A. Brown, Robert Daniels, Ashley 
King, Mary Brown, Marilyn Einhorn, Virginia Hood, David Holderidge, Loraine Fox, 
Virginia Tallarico, Susan Lowry, Samuel Akesson, Pamela Day, Nancy Jacobsen, Norman 
Goodwin, Rose Gordon, Sarah Guilford, June Corbett, et. al. 


CORE ~ Southern Education Project 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 10038 
COrtlandt 7-6270, Ext. 4 


Dear Friend: 


CORE Southern Educational Community Centers are in constant need of books on 
Negro and African life and history, mimeograph machines, typewriters, movie 
projectors, films and screens, phonographs and records, cameras and films. 
At the present time we have twelve functioning centers in the deep south. 
They are listed below. We ask that you help us equip these vital oases of 
education and action by shipping your contributions direct to one of these 
centers. Centers in priority at this time are ehecked off below. 


( ) Ronnie Moore, Director { ) George Raymond, Director 
CORE Community Center CORE Community Center 
15013 East Boulevard 838 Lutz Street 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana Canton, Mississippi 

( ) Randy Glenn, Director ( ) Oretha Castle, Director 
CORE Harmony Community Center | CORE Commnity Center — 
c/o Williams Store, Route 2 103 North 10th Street 
Carthage, Mississippi Monroe, Louisiana 

( ) Eric Weinberger, Director ( ) Claudia Edwards, Director 
CORE Community Center CORE Center 
25053 5th Street 413 Pierre Avenue 
Meridian, Mississippi Shreveport, Louisiana 

( ) Richard Tinsley ( ) Charles Fenton, Director 
Project Director CORE Center 
Philadelphia COFO General Delivery 
Philadelphia, Mississippi Jonesboro, Louisiana 

( ) Spiver Gordon, Director ( ) James Collier, Director 
North Florida Citizens' Education Clarke County CORE Center 

Project 25053 5th Street 
Box 328 F, Route 3 Meridian, Mississippi 
Quincy, Florida | 

( ) James Rembert, Chairman ( )- Richard Haley 
Sumter Community Information Center CORE Southern Regional Director 
3085 Manning Avenue -- upstairs 2209 Dryades St., Room 203 
Sumter, South Carolina New Orleans, Louisiana 70113 


Specialized books about Negro and African history, literature and culture should 
be sent to the CORE National Office for equal distribution among Southern Educa- 
tion Centers. We are sorry that our limited storage space precludes the possi- 
bility of having any but the abave books sent to this office. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ben jamin A. Brown, Staff Associate 
CORE Southern Education Project 
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GUIDE FOR TEACHERS: Contributions of 
Afro-Americans to the American (Culture 


Theme: "Prominent Persons and Their Contributions" 


Pupil'ts Goal: To understand contributions of the Afro-American and the 
impact of these contributions upon American culture, 
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| : FOREWORD 
A group of teachers, a librarian and an administrator began working a few 
years ago to create methods and procedures which would improve the image of, 
the asvirational level of and knowledge about the heritage of pupils of 
African descent within the public school classroom, This eroup, formerly 
the Negro History Committee has become the Interboro Committee on Afro- ) 
American History. As organizer of this committee, which was formed at P.S. 93, 
Brooklyn, N.,Y., in the fall of 19, it has been rewarding and challenging to 
be a part of such an important project. This Guide for Teachers" represents 
this writer's role in the committee. Other results of the committee's work 
ares: promotion of the use of Afro-American pictures in classroom charts for 
general teaching experiences; involving Parent Associations to purchase books, 
records, pictures for classroom and school library use on a year round basis; 
projecting historical knowledge of Afro-American history through school 
assemblies, quizzes, bulletin board projects; and participation in profession-~ 
al meetings. Members of P.S. 93 faculty who initially volunteered leisure 
time for research and identification of areas are: Alice Finnegan, Lolita 
Chandler, Charles Chaplin; Phyllis King, Olivia L. Hollis, Aubrey Nicholson, 
Sylvia Taylor, Beatrice Thompson, Glovinia Wilkinson. Mr. Elias Emanuel, 
Assistant Principal, developed a very excellent school wide program as described 
above and has enabled the entire faculty to be alert to opportunities throughout 
the year for orientation and reinforcement. Members of P.S. 118 Queens, N.Y., 
faculty who joined in 1962 are: Inez V. Allen, Wynolia W. Pulliam, Christine 
Williams, Enola E. Phillips, Portia M. Greene, Lois M. Desvigne, Gloria A. 
Mcintyre, Joyce He Patterson, Marian B. Hassell, Dorothy Ransom. Seymour 
Fruchter, Assistant Principal of P.S. 118, involved the student General Organi- 
zation and Parent Asociation t purchase and mount charts for year round use 
in each classroom, Mr. Julius Nislow, Principal, P.S. 93, Brooklyn and 
Mr. Louis Abramowitz, Principal, P.S. 118,Queens endorsed the expansion of 
curriculum activities to include those developed by the committee, 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

For devoting leismre time to research and exvansion of ideas, I am deeply 
grateful to those professionals listed above. For initial help and constant 

encouragement, I am indebted to Mrs. Hortense Beveridge, former President 
of the Brooklyn Branch of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., For typing various portions of this manuscript, Muriel Walker, 
Nina Perchuk and Nancy Segee were of great assistance, The Parent Association 
of P.S, 118 Queens assisted in reproducing earlier issues, Joan: Baucus executed 
the cover, Belafonte Presents, Ince, gave specific help in the area of folk 
music, In December, 1962, a grant for publication was received from the Jamaica 
Branch, N.A.A.C.Pe I am especially indebted to this organizati on for assistance 
and for obtaining official approval from Assistant Superintendent Louise T. Ryan 
for distribution to schools in Queens County, N.Y. "The Snow", "The Game", 
"Falkes and Drops" and "Snow Prints" reprinted from GLADIOLA GARDENS BY Effie 
Lee Newsome by vermiss on of Associated Publishers, Washington,D.c. "Val" and 
"Tommy" from BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS by Gwendolyn Brooks, copyright (c) 
1956 by Gwendolyn Brooks Blakely reprinted with permission of Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., N.Y... Excerpts from "The Seeding" by Paul Lawrence Dunbar 

_ reprinted by permission of DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, from THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, copyright, 1913 by Dodd, Mead and Co., I believe it is 
important that I express gratitude to my husband, Richerd, for he has been 
patient beyond expectations during the 20,000 hours spent in ddveloping, writing, 


expanding and distributing this work. 7 


Copyright (c) Edwina Chavers Johnson, 1963 
Revised August 1963 


Price $1.00.Send check to: Guide for Teachers 111-53 207 Street 
Cambria Heights Queens N.Y. 11111 


Year Year JUNE 


sandane ™* Birth Death Contribution 3 Dr. Charles R. : 
4 Benjamin Lundy 17991839 Colonizationist Drew 16 30 ee 
17 Paul Cuffeg 1759 1817 Colonizationist 8 Roland Hayes 1887 ---- Con : 
ve tk, ik Wee seaman, philanthropist ll Dr. Charlotte 
e anie a 
Williams 1858 1930 Sungeon,perform- jo gue Nola ee 
me first successful human Johnson 1871 198G Poet, Composer 
eart operation | lawyer 
et e Washing- sey 29g Chestautt: : 1858 19382 Pioneer 
ton Carver D ay er 1943 World's great - enry 
Governor's De- est Chemurgist 2 eee tana Ince eet | Faserer: 
sii gtk OO 1948, N.Y. Dunbar 1872 19068 Poet 
ote: 
3 Detharies fomy so Biologist stag- 0 dune 30, Joseph Cinque, in 1839 Led revolt e- 
Turner 1867 1923 ied ant colony — Amistad, Slave ship, began return to 
life 
14 Richard Allen 1760 1831 Founder of Afri- JULY eis 
ate can Methodist. Movement sae, Abe 1875 1965 Raucator Peeei- 
‘rederick Doug- en sor 
lass 1817 1895 Abolitionist, 24 Ira Aldridge 1807 1867 Actor 
Statesman ,Qratar 24 Charles S. 
23 Dr.W.E.B. DuBois 1868 463 Writer, Histor- Johnson 1893 1956 Sociologist 
ian, Scholar Note: 
27 Marian Anderson 1908 --- Concert Artist On July 18 Sgt. Wm. H. C arney, 
Note: AUGUST in 1863 died Civil War Hero. 
Negro History Week embraces Douglass’ birthdate. 4 Robert Purvis 18101898 Abolitionist 


7 Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche 1904 ---- Social Scien- 


tist, Nobel Prize Winner. 


12 Col.Charles Youngl1864 1922 Martyr,Soldier 
18 Norbert Rillieux 1806 1894 Inventor of the 


sugar refining process 8 Matthew A 
Note: : se 
5 Crispus Attucks in 1770 was First American Henson a SS pag ag ed Bo 
to die in cause of Revolu - ae oan eae : 
tionary War = 
7 Estévanico in 1539 was Discoverer of 7. White 2880 1960 i Com 
cities of Cibola in South - 24 Bimest Brerett 
west. : 
10 Harriet Tubman 1913 Underground Just 1885 1941 Marine-Biologist 
Railroad Leader 16 Peter Salem 1816 Minuteman of 
20 Jan Matzelinger 1852 1887 Patented the Bunker Hill, Revolutionary 
shoe lasting machine War. 
APRIL SEPTEMBER 
5 Capt.Robert Smalls Civil War Hemno 1 Hiram R. Revels 1822 1901 lst U.S. Negro 
1839 1915 deliverer of Senator 
"Planter" southern gun-boat 2 James Forten 1776 1842 Inventor, 
to union lines. Abolitionist 
S Booker T. Wash- 12 Prince Hall 1748 1807 Free Masonry 
ington 1856-1915 Educator,Orator Leader 
9 Paul kobeson 1898 ---- Baritone, Actor 12 Jesse Owens 1913 ---- Olympic Star 
23 Granville T.Woodsl1856 1910 #=Inventor 13 Alain Leroy 
2€ James Beckwith —— we darn Latah — Locke 1866. 2908 per emgage 
Bn ee rg py John He ( writer's Legendary figure 
— a any aa John Hen- who defeated a 
: 's feats took machine in a 
29 "Duke" Ellington 1899 --- Musician,compos- place in Sept. steel-drilling 
er mid-1800 's) contest 
26 John James Audu- OCTOBER 
bon 1785 18951 a. orthnolo~ woveeE Nathaniel Dett 1682 1943 Pisnist-composer 
a a ae 9 Benjamin Banneker1731 1806 Astronomer, In- 
MAY : bryce dem eat 
2 Elijah McCoy 1844 1928 Inventor ee 
o Nannie H. 16 W. C. Handy 1873 1958 — of 
Burroughs 1879 1961 SEducetor DECEMBER 
€ Major Martin = 
Delany 1€12 1885 Author ,civi2 wer 15 Wn. A. Hinton Sovelapas of Einton Cae 
ero. | 
11 Wm. Grent Still 1895 ---- Musician,orches- waite: -Gadinl for syphillis. 
tral music. “ ° 
sé Jeu Louie 1914 +--- Heavyweight Woodson 1875 1950 Historian 
Chempion 
30 Countee Cullen 1903 1946 Poet 
Note: 


Lewis Temple, a slave, died May 18, 1854, inven- 
tor of Temple Toggle Harpoon. 


Copyright © by Edwina Chavers Johnson 1963 
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KINOERGARTEN- GRADE 2 
Language Arts 


Pupils may be introduced to the poems of Effie Lee Newsome and 
Gwendolyn Brooks. The selections included below are examoles of the 
style of these two poets. 


The Snow - by Effie Lee Newsome 
The snow's a courteous visitor. 
It brings its blankets as it comes, 
And goes to bed right on the ground 
It never snores nor makes a sound 


Flakes and Drops - by Effie Lee Newsome 
The snow comes down in little flakes 

And rain in little drops. 

The water helps to swell the lakes 

And goes to moisten crops. | 


Tommy - by Gwendolyn Brooks 
I put a seed into the ground 
And said, "Itll watch it grow." 
I watered it and cared for it 
As well as I could know, 


One day I walked in my back yard, 
And oh, what did I see} 

My seed had popped itself right out 
Without consulting me. 


Pupils may learn the following excerpts from a longer poem by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, 


The Seedli 
As a cutee Tittle seedling 


Lay within its darksome bed, 
To itself it fell a-talking 
And this is what it seid: 


"I am not so very robust 

But I'll so the best I can". 

And the seedling from that moment 
Its work of life began. 


Little folks, be like the seedling, 
Always do the best you can; 
Every child must share life's labor 
Just as well as every man, 


} The stories of George Washington Carver and of John Henry have 
been simplified for young children's comprehension: 


George Washington Carver 
George Washington Garver lived ac ago before our parents were 
born. He was very, very poor. Like most boys and girls he enjoyed 


watching birds and other animals of the woods. He began studying 
science when he was young and made up his mind to learn all that he 
could about plants and animals. He discovered veanut butter could 
be made from peanuts. He made ink and paste from sweet »otatoes, 


Jane 5 is "Carver Day" in New York State. 


John Henry, Mighty Railroad Builder 

Juan Henry lived long ago when men md to work with their hands 
very often because there were not many machines to work for them. 
John Henry was so strong, he coug# work harder and fester than any 
other man. He used a hammer to cut through big mountains and to 
make tunnels for trains. One day a big drilling machine was made. 
John Henry decided to race this machine. John Henry won the racel 
He could cut through the mountain faster than a drilling mechine. 


~c (cons de ) 


The following poems may be learned by pupils: 


Peanuts grow on vines, 

They riven under the ground, 

Pretty soon from them we make 

Peanut butter for all around, 
E. Johnson 


John Henry was a strong man 

He worked hard every day. 

He dug a tunnel with his hamner 

Faster than a drill, they say. 
Ee Johnson 


Brother Bear went everywhere 
Eating the food of hts friends, 
They put him to sleep 
In order to keev their food 
Till the cold winter ends, 

E. Johnson 


Other Language Arts activities are : creative writing by the pupils, 
cooper.tive poems, narrative charts, jingles about G. W. Carver, John 
Henry and Brother Bear. 

Science 


Plant sweet potatoes; follow the srowth. Inspect peanuts taste 
peanut butter. Teacher may have materials for children to see, touch 
and taste, | | 


Crafts 


Make John Henry!s hammer out of construction paper or oak tag or 
laundry cardboard, 


Crayon pictures of large tunnel John Henry dug. Paint or crayon the 
sleeping bear or the animals of the forest he knew, 


Physical Activities 


Play songs: 
Bon-Ton or Sissy in De Barn. "Play Songs of tne Deep Souti" by 
Altona Trent-Johns, page 2. 
Willowbee (i‘irst Version). "Play Songs of the Dee> South," pg. ly 
Chickama, Chickama=-Craney Crow. "Play Songs ad th Deep South pg.32 
Skip to My Lou (Ltormerly "Poor Lolette") - "Physical Activities | 
Curriculum Bulletin #9, pee Si 
Shoo Fly - "physical Activities Curriculum Bulletin", pe. 88 


Big Muscle Activity. 
Pretending to be John Henry, swinging his mighty hammer, in rhythm, 


Mus.ic 


Folk songs | 
"Therets a Little Wheel A-turning" - "Music Through the Year", pg.83 
"Skip to My Lou" 

"Chickama, Chickama" 

"Jimmy Crack-corn" (Blue Tail Fly) 
"John Henry" 

"Shoo-Fly" 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Filmstrip: "George Washington Carver" 
Tape"John Henry and the Steam Drill" - from Tales from the Four, Winds 
Records: YePeR. 03-A "Let's all Join in" (includes John Henry) 
F.C. 7.06 - "Follow the Sun" . Charity Bailey 
Illustrations for Bulletin Board: John Henry at Work 
George Washington Carver 
Brother Bear and Forest Friends 


K-2 (cont!d) 


Re 


ll 


erence Materials for Teachers 


"The Child's Story of the Negro" by Jane D. Shackelford 
"Play Songs of the Deep South" by Altona Trent-Johns 
"Gladiola Gardens" by Effie Lee Newsome 

"Golden Slippers" by Arna Bontemps 

"Bronzeville Boys and Girls" by Gwendolyn Brooks 


GRADES 3-4 


it is suggested that teachers utilize the material presented for 


K-2 as well as that which follows; thus the curriculum will have greater 
continuity. Sources under "References for Teachers" K-2 are valid for 


3-4. teachers! use, 


Language Arts | 


Pupils may learn of the lives of writers as well as of their work, 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Paul Laurence Dunbar was a poet. He wrote of many subjects, often 
using dialect which is not easily understood today. One of his 
most beloved is, "The Seedling", which describes nature's wonder of 
spring and rejuvenation of plant life. Dunbar lived nearly one 


hundred years agoe 


"The Seedling" may be read to the class or learned by the class 
in whole or in part. See page 156, "The Child's Story of th 
Negro", for the poem in its entirety. 


Phyllis Went ley 
Phyllis Wheatley was a slave girl. She showed talent at an early 
age, so her owners taught her to read and to write. She could read 
Latin ss well.as English. She wrote five books of verse. She 
wrote a poem in honor of George Washington snd in return received 


from the President an invitation to visit him, 


Effie Lee Newsome 
Effie Lee Newsome is presently Elementary School Librarian at 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. She began writing poetry 
at the age of seven and has written on subjects children enjoy most: 
the seasons, toys, games, holidays, nature's mysteries and family 
life. Here are a few selections suitable for February and March, 
taken from"Gladiola Garden". Miss Newsome also paints and writes 


musical compositions. 


The Game 
itve often seen the snowtlakes play 
A funny little game of tag, 
And dart in such a jerky way 
They all get mixed up in their play 


I always find it hard to say 

Which lead and which ones lag 

Their movements are so much the same 
I can't find out who wins the game 
They never ston to brag. 

There really seems no way to know 
What's "it" when suddenly - they gol 


Snow Prints 


Along the paths my overshoes 

Make little pits in twos and twos, 
But often on that very aay 

The sunshine melts them all away. 


It seems a funny kind of waste, 
These foot-:rints getting all erased, 
It takes a very ice day : 

To ever make them really stay. 


or 


Grades 3-4 (contd.)_ 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


Gwendolyn Brooks has written many poems. She is well known, 
She won the Pulitzer prize for 1954. Here is one of her poems: 


Val 


When growneups at parties are laughing, 
I do not like the sound, 

It doesn't have any frosting 

It doesn't go up from ’the ground, 


So when my Daddy chased me 

Away from the bend in the stir 
With a "Get about your business}" 
I didn't really care. 


I'd rather be in the basement, 
I'd rather be. outside. 

I'd rather get my bicycle 

And ride, | 


The legend of John Henry (who actually lived and was famous for 
his strength and speed) is one of America's favorites. Music, poetry 
and stories have been told for generations about John Henry, ,the son of a 
poor minister,who lived about a century ago. His hard work ana 
determination. to be the "best" gave him a place among the immortals. 


John He » Mighty Man | 
John Henry was a healthy little boy. He grew up to be a strong man. 
Fis muscles were like steel and he helped to cut the first railroad 
tunnel through the mountains of West Virginia. The mountains are 
made of rocks and the rocks had to be drilled through. 


John Henry, with his steel pick and iron hammer, became the best 
"driller" of the countryside. The mountains would tremble and shake 


when John Henry's hammer struck. 


One day a large steam drill was brought to tke mountain, This steam 
drill was a machine which could drill through rocks very rapidly. 
John Henry decided he would have a race with this machine, Every- 
one came to watch this race between a men and a machine, | 


John Henry won. He had drilled deeper and faster than the steam drill, 


The folk story of Brother Bear can be read by the pupils themselves, 
or dramatized es the teacher reads to the class, The story can be found 


in "Childts Story of the Negro" by Jane D. Shackelford, 


es Arts Activities 3 
The teacher may read any or all selections to class. Pupils may 
read ».oems and stories for themselves. | 


Creative Writing: 
Write to authors. 
Present oral or written reports. 
Compose class or individual poemse 
Start a picture and news frile- 
Children write of their own aspirations. 


Social Studies 


The stories of Frederick Douglass, George Washington Carver, Booker 
T. Washington, Mary McLeod Bethune and Benjamin Benneker, Crispus Attucks, 
Robert Smills, are suitable, Excellent short stories may be found in. 
"Child's Story of the Negro" by Jane Shackelford. : 


Grades 3-l, (contd.) 


For many years, Pp 
celebrated on March 5th, in honor of the day that the first 

fighting for liberty took place. The American colonists were growing 
tired of the British taxation and strict rules, and wished to be 
independent of Britain altogether, 


In 1770, on March 5, a group of soldiers were statiing in a place 
called Boston Commons, in Boston, Massachusetts. Small groups of 
people stood around talking,many of them angry because the soldiers 
kept telling them to move along. 


One man stepped forth and dared the soldiers, He had become tired 
of the soldiers bullying people around - for he himself loved freedom 
more than anything else in the world. He had once been a slave and 
run away to freedom. His name was Crispus Attucks. 


Hewould not move when the soldiers told him to. He and his friends 
quarreled with the soldiers. Crispus Attucks struck one of the 
soldiers down with a stick. His friends joined him in daring the 
soldiers. Crispus Attucks and his four friends were killed by the 
soldiers! bullets. | 


There is a statue in Boston Commons in honor of Crispus Attucks and 
his four brave companions, | 


Captain Robert Smalls 
There were 186,000 Negro soldiers in the Civil War. Many more served 
as sphés, scouts and guides. No one was more willing to fight than 
the Negro, for the Civil War was fought because of slavery, and at 
that time, most Negroes in America were slaves, 


Of the 186,000 who fought, there were many who won the highest honor, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, for bravery beyond the call of duty. 


One of the most exciting stories of the Civil War is about Robert 
Smalls. Robert Smalls was born April 5, 1839. He was born in slavery 
and obtained his freedom by impersonating the ca»otain of a southern 
gun-boat and taking the gun=-boat through to a Union portl : 


Smalls and his companions served as slaves aboard the Confederate gun- 
boat, "Planter". Smalls studied the manner in which the officers of 
the boat operated the machinery. One night, when the officers had 
left the boat, Robert Smalls took charge of the boat and guided it 
right through the Confederate ports. As hepassed each vost, he gave 
the correct signal, and the Confederate guards thought nothing strange 
Was going onj{ The clever Robert Smalls pulled the Captain's hat down 
over his own head and pulled the collar of the Captain's coat around 
his neck so that his face would not be seen. Fortunately there was 
fog in the air and Smalls, and his companions, easily slipped the 
gunboat through the waters to Union territory. 


Robert Smalls delivered the gun-boat to the Union lines, won his 
freedom and became a captain in the Union Navy. Later, he became a 
Congressman of the United States. He died in 1915, 


His adventures are described in "Captain of the Planter" by 
Dorothy Sterling. 


Matthew A. Henson, Coediscoverer of the 
or ole 


Matthew A. Henson loved adventure even as a small boy. He joined 
Admiral Peary's party and made several trips with Admiral .Peary to 
the North Pole region. On the successful trip, which enabled the 
men to finally reach the Pole, Admiral Peary suffered frost bites 
Then Matthew A. Henson went ahead and planted the American flag atop 
the world. A momument to Matthew Alexander Henson, co-discoverer 
of the North Pole, stands in Maryland in his honor, 


Te 


Grades 3-4 (contd.) 


: George Washington Carve 

George Washington Carver was born a slave. He Was very poor. Like 
most boys and girls, George loved to paint ,nd to look at beauti- 
ful plants. He spent much time looking at beautiful plants. He 
decided to learn all he could about different plants and animals, 

He worked in many places and studied in several schools, He be- 
came famous when he discovered that from the sweet potatoes, more 
than 100 items could be made: such as, ink, paste, starch, meal, 
flour, vinegar and shoe blacking, 


He made more than 300 different items from the peanuts, such as: 
milk, shaving lotions, es, linoleum, flour, butter (peanut 
butter), face powder, breakfast foods, and hair shampoo. 


All of his life he continued to study and to paint. One of his : 
paintings hangs in the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. He is know all 
over the world because of his great work. He lived a useful and 
good life, 


January Sth is "Carver Day" in New York State. Carver Day was establis' 
in 1945 by Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


Frederick Douglass 
Frederick Douglass was born a slave, on February 1, 1817. He 
escaped by masquerading as a sailor. He learned to read and write 
by himself, for there were no schools for runaway slaves. He had 
a great desire to help other slaves become free--2,nd a wish to serve 
America. He became a great writer and orator. He published a paper 
and wrote stories telling why Negroes should be freed. | 


Booker T. Washington 
Booker T. Washington was born a ss on April 18, 1856. The house 
in which his family lived had no windows, no light, not even a floor-- 
only the earth beneath their feet. From this poor and deprived home 
Booker T. Washington aspired to beconm® a learned man. He worked 
diligently at cleaning, polishing and dusting in order to ear his 
keep in school. He attended college and was such a brilliant stu- 
dent, his name was suggested for higher honors. He was sent to 
Alabama and established Tuskegee Institute there. George Washirg ton 
Carver began his famous scientific work at Tuskegee Institute. 
Mary Mc Leod Bethune gained hope and confidence by visiting Tuskegee 
Institute. Booker T. Washington is known all over the world because 
of his work and his ideas, When you visit New York University's | 
Hall of Fame you will see a bust of Booker T. Washington, famous 
educator. 


Mary McLeod Bethune 
Mary McLeod Bethune was born just afterall American slaves had been 
freed. She had sixteen brothers and sisters. The seventeen child= 
ren worked with their parents to buy the lgnd on which they had 
lived during slavery. When Mary was just a little girl, because 
she was unable to read, she was greatly insulted one day by a rich 
girl who could read. Mary decided that no one would insult her 
again--she would learn to read too. At that time in history, very 
few of the former slaves could read and there were almost no schools. 
instead of being angry about the rich girl's insult, she decided to 
learn to read, Insvead of fighting the rich girl who had hurt her 
feelings, she made up her mind to become educated and to help others. 
Mary finally learned to read and write. Then she decided to devote 
her whole life to teaching others. She began a school with only one 
dollar and fifty cents. She baked pies and sold them to workmen, 
She grew vegetables in the school garden and sold those to people 
in the community. She taught her pupils to sing beautiful songs-- — 
which are still sung today by students in her school. Before she 
died in 195l., Mrs. Bethune's school, Bethune-Cookman College, was 
worth over $1,000,000. Imagine, from $1.50 tu $1,000,000. Mrs. 
Bethune received a high honor from the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and became an advisor to hin. 


- Grades 3-l) (contd) 


Jan Matzeliger 


On March 20, 1883, a young man named Jan Matzeliger obtained a 
patent for an invention called a "lasting machine". This invention 
of his made the greatest change in the making of shoes. 


Jan Matzeliger had worked for q period of time as a shoemaker's 
helper, or apprentice, in Philadelphia and New York. He was very 
upset because the work took so long. Shoes had to be put together 

by hand, Matzeliger worked for eleven years to perfect his invention. 
This invention of his made the manufacturing of shoes by machine 
possible. | 


The United Shoe Manufacturing Company mwought his invention and 
America became the leading country in the industry of making shoes. 
That is why shoes can be bought so cheaply todayl 


J. E. MATZELIGER 
LASTING MACHINE 


No. 274,207. PATENTED MAR. 20, 1885 


Jan Matzeliger’s own drawings of his lasting ma- 
chine, 1883. 


-eHughes, L. and Meltzer, M. <A Pictorial 
History of the Negro in America. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956, pages 226-227. 


Ye 


Grades 3- (contd,) 


Be Banneker 

Benjamin Banneker lived almost 200 years ago. His grandmother taught 
him to read, He attended school in Maryland and spent most of his 
time studying instead of playing. He enjoyed arithmetic and spent 
long hours working out difficult problems, When he became a young 
man he began to experiment with mathematical ideas. He made a clock 
which ran for twenty years without need of repairs. It is said to 
have been the first striking clock made in the United States. George 
Washington called him to work with a group of other men to plan the . 
eity of Washington D.C. Washington, D.C. has an interesting feature. 
all streets radiate from the Capitol. An aerial view of the city 

has the following appearance: 


a might compare a map of Washington, D.C. with a map of New York 
Je 


Science 


= Plant sweet potato, follow its growth. Inspect peanuts, taste peanut 
utter, : 

Discuss Dr. Carver's discoveries made from the sweet potato: ink, 
paste, starch, meal, flour, vinegar, shoe blacking, - several of the 100 
he discovered, 

Discuss some of Dr. Carver's more than 300 items made from the peanut: 
milk, butter, shaving lotion, linoleum, breakfast foods. 

Relate the cryde materials used by Dr. Carver to some used in the 
classroom - old jars, blotters, pieces of metal. Emphasize the simpli- 
city of Dr. Carver's laboratory and the inventiveness of his mind, | 

Observe an ant colony. 

Children may become familiar with the name of Charles Henry Turner, 
His scientific discoveries about habits of crawfish, ant and honey bee 
are of interest to children and may be presented simply. | 


Dr. Charles Turner “™ His Sute the Ants 
A man who has Learned more about ants an anyone @Llse is Dr. 
Charles Henry Turner, He studied animal life and especially the 


social life of the ant. Here is a short story about the ants 
Dr. Turner observed: 


Ants live in colonies or ant cities. They live 
in a community as we do. There is a queen ant 

who lays the eggs. There are nurse ants who take 
care of the baby ants. There are soldier ants who 
protect the "cit. There are workers who do all of 
the work. In an ant community everyone has a job 
to do and cooperates with everyone elsé. 


crafts 


Crayon pictures of John Henry and his hammer, 
Paint pictures of the tunnel] John Henry dug or the train which went 


through it. , 
Construct simple cabin such as the one Booker T. Washington was born. 


in .windowless, floorless. 
Dioramas of: an ant colony, the garden in Mrs, Bethune's college 


showing toe various vegetables grown by the punils of her school or of 
any of the other materials studied, | 


10. 


Music 
Several instruments were brought to the New World by the Negro - 
banjo 2 marimba, drums, xylophones. Beautiful music was composed. 
Certainly, Lord" 
"Climbing up Jacob's Ladder" 
"Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" 
"we Shall Overcome” 
Playsongs are listed under Physical Activities. 
Work songs: 
Ballad of John Henry 


Folk Songs: (Some of these are based on slave tunes or slave songs 
and have been modified from time to time). 

Blue Tail Fly (Jimmie Crack Corn) 

Kemo-Kimo 

Buffalo Gals 

The Grey Goose 

Lullaby 

Poor Boy 

Shortnin! Bread 


Audio~Visual Aids 
- iim Strip: "Life of George Washington Carver" 
Tape: "John Henry and The Steam Drill" - from Tales From the Four Winds 
Recoris: Y.P.F. "Let's All Join In" 
F.C. 7752 "The Glory of Negro History" | 
F.C. 71:06 "Follow the Sun", Charity Bailey 


illustrations for Bulletin Board_ 


Dr. George Washington Carver 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 
Booker. T,. Washington 

Dr. Charles Henry Turner 
Benjamin Banneker 

John Henry 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Phyllis Wheatley 

Frederick Douglass 

Carter G. Woodson 


Reference Material for Teachers 


tnose listed in K=-2 and the following: 


"First Book of Negroes" - Langston Hughes 

"John Henry and the Double Jointed Steel Drill" - Irwin Shapiro 
"The Burl Ives Song Book" - Burl Ives 

"Bronzeville Boys and Girls" - Gwendolyn Brooks 


il. 


» 
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GRADES 5-6 


Several American Negroes for Study (See calendar, m ge 1) 


Language Arts: Langston Hughes, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Countee Cullen, 


Phyllis Wheatley, Gwendolyn Brooks, Arna Bontemps, 
Shirley Graham, Willard Motley. 


Social Studies: Booker T. Washington, Mary McLeod Bethune, Harriet Tubman, 


Sojourner Truth, Frederick Douglass, Crispus Attucks, 
Banjamin Banneker, John Henry, Ralph Bunche, Carter G. 
Woodson, Paul Cuffe, Robert Smalls, William Carney, 
Henry Johnson, Matthew A. Henson, Robert Smalls, 


Science: George Washington Carver (Chemurgy), Charles Henry 


Turner (marine-biology), Percy Julian (botany), William 
Hinton (bio-chemistry), Charles Drew (hematology), -nd. 
Jan E, Matzeliger(invention), Daniel Hale Williams ,srgery, 


Arts and Crafts: George Washington Carver, Henry 0. Tanner (painting), 


Physical Activities:Jesse Owens, Althea Gibson, Jackie Robinson, Roy Camp 


E. Simms Campbell (cartoons), Augusta Savage, Romare 
Bea rden (sculptors). 


oandila , 


Bill Robinson, Pearl Primus, Carmen deLavallade 


Music: W. C. Handy, Re. Nathaniel aa Harry I. Burleigh, 
; 


William Grant Still (composers); Count Basie, Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington (instrumentalists); Marian 
Anderson, Charity Bailey, Josh White, Odetta, Harry 
Bellafonte, Lena Horne, Ella Fitzgerald (vocalists) 


Theatre: Sidney Poitier, Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee, Claudia McNeill, 


This can. best be accomplished through research. The teactr may moti- 
vate puoils by asking any or all of the following questions: 
le Who was this psr30n? 
2. What was his background? 
«- How did he receive his education? 
i For what is he famous? 
Se What era of American History is represented by him? 


The class will be ableto discover the answers to these questions through 
committee work, individual reports, library assignments. Reports may | 
be written or oral = committee or individual. Oral revorts afford 
learning for the entire class and can be followed by discussion periods. 
Committee work affords the opportunity for group study of an area, 

each member reading books or sections of books about the contribution 
and life of one individual. Collating the work and orally presenting 
group findings assist in the develooment of cooperative habits and 
improved speech patterns. 


Teachers may read summary stories from prededing sections as intro- 
ductory material. 


Language Arts Activities 


Committee reports on one field, ex: Science, Social Studies, 

individual reports. 

Start picture file: daily papers, weekly Negro press, national maga- 
zines. (5x8 blank cards and a shoe box pe sclGueae materials toe 
beginning a file). 

Original short stories, 

Original poems. | 

Write to authors. 

Book reviews. | 

At conclusion of unit, pupils may write composition describing personal 
reaction to study, or of own aspirations. 

Choral speaking: selections from "Golden Slipper" are good, 


Grades 5-6 ( Cont'd) 
Social Studies 


Discussion of: pioneers in education: Booker T. Washington, mary McLeod 


Bethune 
. : pioneers in abolition movement: Frederick Douglass, 
: Sojourner Truth 
. "s: pioneers in recording of Negro history: Carter G. 


Woodson, Arma Bontemps, Shirley Graham, W.E.B. DeBois 
. ": pioneers in the westward movement: James Beckwith, 
Jean DeSaible 
ts " : Military participation inall wars U. S. engaged in, 
heroes of 


Science 


Understandings to be developed: 
Products of the peanut 
Products of the sweet potato 
Uses of the soy bean 
Establishment of the Red CrossBlood Bank 
Ant life in an ant colony 


| Crafts | 


Paint the Underground Railroad in action 
Paint pictures of individual studied 
Clay models of famous person at work 
Clay model of John Henry's tunnel 
Diorama of ant city 
" Dr. Carver's taboratory 

“3 " garden at Bethune-Cookman College 

Paint delivery of gunboat, "Planter", to Union lines during Civil War. 


Physical activities 


Dances: May be taught or demonstrated 
Cake walk 
Charleston 
Tap dance - "Dixie" - Physical Activities Book, pg. 152 
Bunny hop 
Fox-trot 


Music 
Re Nathaniel Dett, an editor of spirituais, wrote about Negro music: 


The American Negro gave the world a great gift of his music. His 
great-great-grandfather came from West Africa. Over there every 
town had secret societies in which musicians were trained. They 
played music and kept repeating and singing their history. To 
this music they clicked their fingernails, stamped their feet 

or clapped their hands. 


The types of music the American Negro is most famous for are: 
spirituals, work songs, play songs, blues, jazz. The spirituals 
were sung in the hope of freedom from slavery. The work songs 
were sung to keep time with the swinging of arms during work 
periods. The play songswere mainly danced and sung by children 
in the fields. Blues and then jav,z grew out of th African beat 
and hope for freedom and finally, happiness, 


Soirituals: "Let usBreak Bread Together" - Voices of the World, pg. 179 
"Git on Board" - pg. ll 
"I've Got a Robe" © Music Across the Country, 


pge 13 


"Certainly, Lord" 

"Go Down, Moses" 

“Climb Up Jacob's Ladder" 

"Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" 
Folk Songs: "Kemo-K imo 

"michael Row the Boat Ashore" 


Lt 1 Liza Jane" 
"Buffalo Gals" , (based on “"Lulby Fan) 


"Careless Love" 


13% 


Songs of the Caribbean: 
"Hold *Em Joe" 
* Caucaunne" 
"Last Train to San Fernando” 


Discuss: drum, banjo, marimba, xylophone, as instruments, 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Film strips: Life of George Washington Carver 
Life of Booker T. Washington 


Sound Films: George Washington Carver 


Records: 
FC 7752 = The Glory of Negro History, Langston Hughes 
FC 7312 - Nrst Jazz, Langston Hughes , 
FC 7250 - JamaicmSongs - Bennett 
FC 71 - Negro Poetry 
FC 70 Follow the.Sun, Charity Bailey 
Josh White, Album of Folk Music 
Odetta, Album of Folk Music 
Leon Bibb, Album of Folk Music 


Tilustrations (Available from Associated Publishers,1538 9th St. NeW, 
Washington D.C.) 


Crispus Attucks Frederick Douglass 
Benjamin Banneker Langston Hughes 

Booker T. Washington Charity Bailey 

Paul Leurence Dunbar John Henry 

Mary McLeod Bethune George Washington Carwr 
Ralph Bunche Phyllis Wheatley 


Carter G. Woodson 


Reference Books for Teachers _ 


A Pictorial History of the Negro inAmerica - Langston Hughes 
The First Book of Negroes - Langston Hughes 

North Star Shining - Hildegarde Swift 

Burl Ives Song Book - Burl Ives 
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Play Songs of the Deep South - Altona Trent-Johns, Washington, D.C.: 
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Sugsested List of 


-ertinent Books for Classroom or Outside 


Reading, Research, Committee Activities, Individual or 


Group Stud and for Read to Children by Adults 
) Grades ee 


Pupils may find these books at any of the Public Libraries: 


TITLE 
First Book of Negroes 
First Book of Jazz 
Famous American Negroes 
A Pict@w ial History of the Negro in 
America 
First Book of Rhythms 
First Book of Africa 
First Book of West Indies 
Booker T. Washington 
George Washington Carver 
There Once was a Slave (Frederick 
Douglass) 
DeSable, Jean Baptiste Pointe 
(discoverer of Chicago) 
Your Most Humble Servant (Benjamin 
Banneker, Mathematician) 
Count of Monte Cristo 
The Three Musketeers 
Story of the Negro 
Children of Haiti 
We Have Tomorrow 
George Washington Carver 
Up From Slavery 
Story of George Washington Carver 
Cowtail, Switch and Other West 
African Stories 
Child's Story of the Negro 
Mary McLeod Bethune 
Harriet Tubman 
Freedom Train, The Sta y of Harriet 
Tubman 
It's Good To Be Alive 
Ralph J. Bunche 
The Negro inSports 
Lives of GirlsWho Became Famous 
Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous 
Twenty Modern Americans 
Famous American Poets 
Our Negro Brother 
Great American Negroes 
Marian Anderson, A Portrait 
Horn of Plenty - Louis Armstrong 
Paul Dunbar and His Song 
(Dunbar was 2a Poet) 
Golden Slippers (‘Anthology of 
Negro Poetry) 
Bright April (Story of Negro Girl) 
Call Me Charley (Negro boy in 
hostile community) 
Key Corner (Negro. children in rural 
south) 
Lad of Lima (Negro Saint) 
The Negro in American Life 
(brief text of Negro contributions ) 
All Brave Sailors: The Story of the 
SS. Booker T. Washineton fare 
citing high seas adventures) 
The African Background 
Negro Makers of History 
Amos Fortune, Freeman 
Uomplete Poems of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar 
Bronzeville Boys and Girls 
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AUTHOR 
Langston Hughes 
Langston Hughes 
Langston Hughes 


Langston Hughes 
Langston Hughes 
Langston Hughes 
Langston Hughes 
Shirley Graham 
Shirley Grahk~m 


Shirley Grahani 
Shirley Graham 


Shirley Graham 
Alexander Dumas 
Alexander Dumas 
Arna W. Bontemps 
Arna W. Bontemps 
Arna W. Bontemps 

T. Awe White 

Booker T. Washington 
F. CGC. Means 


Harold Courlander 
Jane D. Shackelford 
Gatherine OO, Pearé6e 
Ae Le Petry 


D. Sterling 

Roy Campanella 
Joseph A. Kugelmass 
Edwin. Henderson 
Sarah K,. Bolton 
Sarah K. Bolton 
Alice C. Cooper 
Laura Benet 

Edith Mayer 


Ben Albert abe deme 


Kost Vehanen 
Robert Coffin 


Virginia Cunningham 


Arna Bontemps 
Marguerite DeAngeli 


Jesse Jackson 


Eva Knox Evans 
Mary F. Windeatt 
John L. Becker 


John Beecher 
Carter G. Woodson 


Carter G. Woodson 
Elizabeth Yutes 


Paul Taurence Dunbar 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


